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A   WOMAN-HATER. 


PART  11. — CHAPTER  111. 


Ina  Klobking  worked  night  and 
day  upon   "  Siebfhl "    in   (ionnod's 

"  Faust,"  and  upon  the  songs  that 
had  been  added  to  give  weight  to 
the  part. 

She  came  early  to  the  theatre  at 
tii^ht,  and  sat,  half -dressed,  fatigued, 
and  nervous,  in  her  dressing-room. 

Crash  ! — the  first  coup  d'arehet 
anoounced  the  overture,  and  roused 
her  enei^,  as  if  Ithuricj's  spear 
had  pricked  her.  She  came  down 
dressed,  to  listen  at  one  of  the  upper 
entrances,  to  fill  herself  with  the 
musical  theme,  berore  taking  her 
part  in  it,  and  also  to  gauge  the 
audience,  and  the  singers. 

The  man  "  Faust "  was  a  German  ; 
but  the  musical  part  "  Faust  "  seems 
better  suited  .to  an  Italian  or  a 
Frenchman.  Indeed  some  say  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  German  genius  excels 
in  creation,  and  the  Italian  in  repre- 
sentation or  intvpretation.  For  ray 
part  I  am  unable  to  judge  nations 
ID  the  lump,  as  some  fine  fellows 
do,  because  nations  are  composed 
of  very  different  individuals,  and  I 
know  only  one  to  the  million  ;  but 
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I  do  take  on  me  to  say  that  the 
individual  llerr  who  executed  Doc- 
tor FauEtus  at  Hombuig  that  night, 
had  everything  to  learn,  except  what 
he  had  to  unlearn.  His  person  was 
obese  ;  his  delivery  of  the  words  was 
monthing,  chewing,  and  gurgling; 
and  he  uttered  the  notes  in  tune,  but 
without  point,  pathos,  or  passion  ;  a 
steadylay-clerkfromYork  or  Durham 
Cathedral  would  have  done  a  little 
better,  because  he  would  have  been 
no  colder  at  heart,  and  more  exact  in 
time,  and  would  have  sung  clean, 
whereas  this  gentleman  set  his  wind- 
pipe trembling,  sll  through  the  busi- 
ness, as  if  palsy  was  passion.  By 
what  system  of  leverage  such  a  man 
came  to  be  hoisted  on  to  such  a  pin- 
nacle of  song  as  "  Faust,"  puzzled 
our  English  friends  in  front  as  much 
as  it  did  the  Anglo-Danish  artist  at 
the  wing;  for  English  girls  know 
what  is  what  in  Opera. 

The  "  Marguerite"  had  a  voice  of 
Bufiicient  compass,  and  rather  sweet, 
though  thin.  The  part  demands  a 
hetter  actreis  than  Patti,  and  this 
Fraulein  was  not  half  as  good :  sbe 
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put  oti  the  painful  grin  of  a  prize- 
lighter  who  lias  received  a  staggerer, 
and  grinned  nil  through  the  part, 
though  there  is  little  in  it  to  grin  at. 

She  also  suflered  by  having  to  play 
to  a  "  Faust"  milked  of  his  poetry, 
and  aelf-sinitten  with  a  "  tremolo," 
which,  as  I  said  before,  is  the  voice 
of  palsy,  and  is  not,  nor  ever  was, 
nor  ever  will  be,  the  voice  of  pas- 
sion. Bless  your  heart !  passion  is 
a  manly  thing,  a  womanly  thing,  a 
grandlbing;  not  a  feeble,  quavering, 
palsied,  anile,  senile  thing.  Learn 
that,  ye  trembling,  quavering  idiots 
of  song ! 

"  Tliey  let  me  down,"  whispered 
Ina  Klosliing  to  her  fatttiful  Ash- 
mcad.  "  I  feel  all  ont  of  tune. 
I  shall  never  be  able.  And  the 
audience  so  cold.  It  will  bo  like 
singing  in  a  sepulchre." 

"  What  would  you  think  of  them 
if  tliey  applauded !"  said  Ashmead. 

"  I  should  say  tbey  were  good, 
charitable  souls,  and  the  very  audi- 
ence I  shall  want  in  five  minutes." 

"No, no," BMd  Ashmead  ;  "all you 
want  is  a  discriminating  audience  ; 
and  this  is  one.  Remember  they 
have  all  seen  Fatti  in  '  Maiguerite.' 
Is  it  likely  they  would  applaud  this 
tin  stick !" 

Ina  turned  the  conversation  with 
feminine  quickness.  "  Mr.  Ash- 
mead, have  you  kept  your  pro- 
mise !  my  name  is  not  in  the  pro- 
gramme V 

"  It  is  not ;  and  a  groat  mistake, 
too." 

"  I  have  not  been  announced  by 
name  in  any  way  ?" 

"  No.  But  of  course  I  have 
nursed  you  a  bit." 

"Nursed  me?  What  is  that! 
Oh,  what  have  you  been  doing ! 
No  charlatanerie,  I  hope." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Ash- 
mead, stoutly;    ''Only  the  regular 


"  And  pray  what  is  the  regular  bus- 
jss  f"  inquired  Ina,  distrustfully. 


"  Why,  of  course,  I  sent  on  the 
manager  to  say  that  Mademoiselle 
Schwaub  was  taken  seriously  ill ; 
that  we  had  been  fearing  we  must 


tatrice,  who  had  left  Iho  sti^e, 
appreciated  our  diflSculty,  and  had, 
with  rare  kindness,  come  to  our  aid 
for  this  one  night  :  we  felt  sure  a 
Humbng  audience — what  am  I  say 
ing! — a  Iloraburg  audience  would 
appreciate  this,  and  make  due  allow- 
ance for  a  performance  undertaken 
in  sucb  a  spirit,  and  with  imperfect 
rehearsals,  &c.  —in  short,  the  usual 
patter ;  and  the  usual  effect,  great 
applause.  Indeed  the  only  applause 
that  I  have  heard  in  this  theatre  to- 
night. Ashmead  ahead  of  Gounod, 
BO  far." 

Ina  Klosking  pjit  both  hands 
before  her  face,  and  gave  a  little 
moan.  She  had  really  a  aoul  above 
tbeae  artifices.  "  So  then,"  said  she, 
"if  tbey  do  receive  me,  it  will  be 
out  of  charity." 

"  No,  no  :  but  on  your  first  night 
you  must  have  two  strings  1o  your 

"  But  I  have  only  one.  These 
cajoling  speeches  are  a  waste  of 
breath.  A  singer  can  sing,  or  she 
can  not  sing,  and  tbey  find  out 
which  it  is,  as  soi-n  as  she  opens  her 
mouth." 

"Well,  then,  you  open  your  mouth 
— that  is  just  what  half  the  singers 
can't  do — and  they  will  soon  find 
out  you  can  sing." 

"  I  hope  they  may  ;    I   do   not 
know.       I    am    discouraged ;    I'm 
terrified  ;  I  think  it  is  stage-fright," 
and  she  began  to  tremble  visibly,  . 
for  the  time  drew  near, 

^shmead  ran  off,  and  brought 
her  Rorae  brandy- apd- water.  Slie 
put  up  her  hand  against  it  with 
royal  scorn.  "  No,  sir !  —  if  the 
theatre — and  the  lights — and  the 
people— the  mind  of  Goethe — and 
the  music  of  G^mnod,  can't  excite  me 
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without  thai,  put  mc  at  the  counter 
of  a  cafe,  for  i  liave  no  busuicea 
here." 

The  power,  without  violence,  and 
the  graodeur  with  which  she  said 
tills,  would  have  brought  down  the 
bouse  had  she  spoken  it  in  a  play 
without  a  note  of  rauaio  ;  and  Ash-  ■ 
mead  drew  back  respectfully,  but 
chuckled  internally  at  the  idea  of 
this  Minerva  giving  change  in  a 
mfi. 

And  now  her  cue  was  coining. 
She  ordered  everybody  out  of  the 
entrance  not  very  ccrcuioniousiy,  and 
drew  well  back.  Then,  at  her  cue, 
she  made  a  stately  rush,  and  so, 
being  in  fnll  swing  before  she  clear- 
ed the  wing,  she  swept  into  the 
centre  of  tlie  st^e  with  great  rapid- 
ity and  resolution  ;  no  trace  either  of 
her  sorrowful  heart  or  her  quaking 
limbs  was  visible  from  the  front 

Tliere  was  a  little  applause,  all 
due  to  Ashmead's  preliminary  apol- 
ogy, but  there  was  no  real  reception  ; 
for  Germany  is  large  and  musical, 
and  she  was  not  iraraediately  recog- 
nised at  Hombiirg.  But  there  was 
that  indescribable  tlutter  which 
marks  a  good  impression  and  keen 
expectation  snddenly  aroused.  She 
was  beautiful  on  the  stage,  for  one 
thing;  her  figure  rather  tall  and 
stately,  and  her  face  foil  of  power  : 
and  then  the  very  way  she  came  on 
,  showed  the  step  and  carriage  of  an 
artist  at  home  upon  the  boards. 

She  cast  a  rapid  glance  round  the 
hoTise,  observed  its  size,  and  felt  her 
way.  She  sang  her  first  song  even- 
ly, but  not  tamely,  yet  with  re- 
strained power  ;  but  tlic  tones  were 
so  full  and  flexible,  the  expression 
so  easy  yet  exact,  that  the  judges 
saw  there  was  no  effort,  and  sus- 
pected something  big  might  be  yet 
in  store  to-night.  At  the  end  of 
her  song  she  did  let  out.  for  a  mo- 
ment and,  at  thia  well-timed  fore- 
taste of  her  power,  there  was  ap- 
plause, bnt  nothing  wonderful. 


She  was  quite  content,  however. 
She  met  Ashmead,  as  she  came  off, 
and  said,  "All  is  well,  my  fijend, 
BO  far.  Tbey  are  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  me,  like  sensible  people, 
and  not  in  a  hurry.  I  rather  like 
that." 

"  Your  own  fault,"  said  Joseph. 
"  You  should  have  been  announced. 
Prejudice  is  a  surer  card  than  judg- 
ment.    ITie  public  is  an  ass." 

"  It  must  come  to  the  same  thing 
in  the  end,"  said  the  Klosking,  linn- 
!y.     "  One  can  sing,  or  one  cannot." 

Her  next  song  was  encored,  and 
she  came  off  flushed  with  art  an<l 
gratified  pi'ide.  "  1  have  no  fears 
now,"  said  she,  to  her  Achates, 
firmly.  "  I  have  my  barometer  ;  a 
young  lady  in  the  stalls.  Oh,  such 
a  beautiful  creature,  with  black  hair 
and  eyes  !  She  applauds  me  fear- 
lessly. Her  glorious  eyes  apeak  tn 
mine,  and  inspii-e  tne.  She  is  kapp;/, 
she  is.  f  drink  sunbeams  at  her. 
I  shall  act  and  sing  '  Le  Parhite 
d'Amor'  for  A(f— au<l  you  will  see.'' 

Between  the  acts,  who  should 
come  in  htit  Nod  Severne,  and  glid- 
ed into  the  vacant  stall  by  Zoe's  side. 

She  quivered  at  his  coming  near 
her;  he  saw  it,  and  felt  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  himself. 

"  How  is  '  S.T.'  f  said  she,  kiudly. 

"  S  T.' !"  said  he,  forgetting. 

"  Why,  your  sick  friend,  to  be 

"Oh,  not  half  so  bad  as  he 
thought.  I  was  a  fool  to  lose  an 
hour  of  you  for  him.  lie  was 
hipped;  had  lost  all  his  money  at 
rouye  et  noir.  So  I  lent  him  'fifty 
pounds,  and  that  did  him  more  gon.l 
than  the  doctor.     You  forgive  me  V' 

"  Forgive  yoii  ?  I  approve.  Ave 
you  going  back  to  him  !"  said  she, 
demurely. 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  have  inadi? 
sacrifices  enough." 

And  so  indeed  he  had,   havir.'' 
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got  cWaned  out  of  £300,  tbroogli 
preferring  gaiubling  to  beauty. 

"  Singers  good  J     iie  inquired. 

"  Wretched  ;  all  but  one — and 
alie  is  divine." 

"  Indeed  !  who  is  she  T' 

"  I  don't  know.     A  gentleman  in 

black  came  out " 

"  McphistophclcB  r 

"  No ; — how  dare  yon  I — and  swd 
a  ainger  that  had  retired  would  per- 
form the  part  of  '  Siehel,'  to  oblige  ; 
and  she  has  obliged  me  for  one. 
She  is,  oh,  so  superior  to  the  others! 
Such  a  heavenly  contralto  ;  and  her 
upper  notes  honey  dropping  from 
the  comb.  And  then  she  is  so 
modest,  so  dignified,  and  so  beau- 
tiful. She  is  fair  as  a  lily ;  and 
Buch  a  queen-liko  brow,  and  deep, 
deep,  grey  eyes,  full  of  sadness  and 
soul.  I'm  afraid  she  is  not  happy. 
Once  or  twice  she  fixed  them  on 
me,  and  they  magnetised  me,  and 
drew  me  to  her.  So  I  magnetised 
her  in  return.  I  should  know  her 
anywhere  fifty  years  hence.  Now, 
if  I  was  a  man,  I  should  love  that 
woman,  and  make  her  love  me." 

"Then  I  am  very  glad  you  are 
not  a  man,"  said  Scvcmc,  tenderly, 

"  So  am  I,"  whispered  Zoe,  and 
blushed. 

The  curtain  rose. 

"  Listen  now,  Mr.  Chatterbox," 
aaid  Zoe. 

Ned  Sevcme  composed  himself  to 
'listen ;  but  Franlcin  Graas  had  not 
Bung  many  bars  before  lie  revolted. 
"Listen  to  what!"  said  be ;  "and 
look  at  what!  The  only  '  Mamaer- 
itc  '  in  the  place  is  by  my  Bide. ' 

Zoe  coloured  with  pleasure  ;  hut 
her  good  sense  was  not  to  he  blinded. 
"  The  only  good  bluck  MephiBt4>phe- 
le»»  you  mean,"  aaid  she.  "  To  be 
'  Marguerite,'  one  must  be  ifreat,  and 
sweet,  and  tender;  yes,  ana  far  more 
lovely  than  ever  woman  was.  lliat 
lady  is  a  better  colour  for  the  part 
than  I  am :  hut  neither  she  nor  I 
shall  ever  he  '  Mai^eritc.' " 
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He  murmured  in  her  ear,  "  You 
are  '  Mare;uerite,'  for  you  could  fire 
a  man's  heart  SO  that  he  would  sell 
his  soul  to  gain  you." 

It  was  the  accent  of  passion,  and 
the  sensitive  girl  quivered.  Yet 
she  defended  herself — in  words  : 
"  Hush !"  said  she ;  "  that  is  wicked 
— out  of  an  opera.  Fanny  would 
laugh  at  you,  if  she  heard.' 

Here  were  two  reasons  for  not 
making  such  hot  love  in  the  stalls 
of  an  opera.  Which  of  the  two 
weiglied  most  with  the  fair  reaaoner 
shall  be  left  to  her  own  sex. 

The  brief  scene  ended  with  the 
declaration  of  the  evil  spirit  that 
'  Marguerite '  is  lost. 

"  There,"  said  Zoe,  naively,  "  that 
is  over,  thank  goodness :  now  you 
will  hear  wiy  singer." 

"  Siehel  "  and  "  Marta  "  came  on 
from  cpposito  sides  of  the  stage. 
"  See  ! '  said  Zoe,  "  isn't  she  love- 
ly !"  and  she  turned  her  beaming 
face  full  on  Seveme,  to  share  her 
pleasure  with  him.  To  her  amnze- 
ment-the  man  seemed  transformed  : 
a  dark  cloud  bad  eome  over  his 
sunny  countenance,  lie  sat,  pale, 
and  seemed  to  stare  at  the  tall,  ma- 
jestic, dreamy  singer,  who  stood 
immovable,  dressed  like  a  velvet 
youth,  yet  looking  like  no  earthly 
hoy,  but  a  draped  statue  of  Mercury, 

'New  lighted  on  a  bcavcn-kl^lng  hill.' 

The  blood  left  his  lips,  and 
Zoe  thought  he  was  faint;  but 
the  next  moment  he  put  his  haud- 
kcTcliief  hastily  to  his  nose,  and 
wriggled  bis  way  out,  with  a  rush 
and  a  crawl,  strangely  combined, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  singer 
delivered  her  first  commanding  note 
of  recitative. 

Everybody  about  looked  surpris- 
ed and  di^usted  at  so  ill-timed  an 
exit ;  hut  'Lo^,  who  had  seen  his 
white  face,  was  seriously  alanned, 
and  made  a  movement  to  rise  too, 
and  watch,  or  even  follow  him :  but, 
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when  he  got  to  the  side,  he  looked 
back  lo  her,  and  made  her  a  signal 
that  his  nose  was  bleeding,  but  it 
was  of  no  great  consequence.  lie 
even  pointed  vith  his  ^nger  out 
and  then  back  ^ain,  iod Seating 
he  should  not  he  long  gone. 

This  reassured  her  greatly ;  for 
she  had  always  been  told  a  little 
bleeding  of  that  sort  was  good  for 
hot-headed  young  people. 

Then  the  sinfrer  toot  complete 
bold  of  her.  The  composer,  to 
balance  the  delightful  part  of 
"  Mar^critc,"  has  given  ''  Siebel  " 
a  melody,  with  which  wonders  can 
he  done  ;  and  the  Klosking  had  made 
a  considerable  reserve  of  her  powers 
for  this  crowning  effort.  After  a 
recitative  that  rivalled  the  silver 
Imropet,  she  flung  herself  with 
immediate  and  electrifying  ardour 
into  the  melody  ;  the  orchestra, 
taken  by  surprise  fought  feebly  for 
the  old  ripple,  but  the  Klosking, 
resolute  by  nature,  was  .now 
mighty  as  Neptune,  and  would  have 
her  big  waves.  The  momentary 
struggle,  in  which  she  was  loyally 
seconded  by  the  conductor,  evoked 
hfr  grand  powers.  Catgrit  had  to 
yield  to  brains,  and  the  whole 
orchestra,  composed,  after  all,  of 
good  musicians,  soon  caught  the 
divine  afBatus,  and  the  little  theatre 
seemed  on  fire  with  music  :  the 
air,  sung  with  a  large  rhythm, 
swelled  and  rose,  and  thrilled  every 
breast  with  amazement  and  delight ; 
the  house  hung  breathless  ;  hy-and- 
by  there  were  pale  cheeks,  panting 
bosoms,  and  wet  eyes,  the  true,  rare 
triumphs  of  the  sovereigns  of 
song ;  and,  when  the  last  note 
had  pealed  and  ceased  to  vi- 
brate, the  pent-up  feelings  broke 
forth  in  a  roar  of  applause,  which 
shook  the  dome,  followed  by  a  clap- 
ping of  hands  like  a  salvo,  that 
never  stopped  till  Ina  Klosking, 
who   had     retired,    came     forward 


She  curtsied  with  admirable  dig- 
nity, modesty,  and  respectful  gra- 
vity, and  tlie  applause  thundered, 
and  people  rose  at  her  in  clusters 
about  the  house,  and  waved  their 
hats  and  handkerchiefs  at  her,  and 
a  little  Italian  recognised  her,  and 
cried  out  as  loud  as  he  could, 
"  Vivat  la  Klosking,  vivat !"  and 
she  heard  that,  and  it  gave  her 
a  thrill  ;  and  Zoe  Vizard,  being 
out  of  England,  and  therefore 
brave  as  a  lioness,  stood  boldly  up 
at  her  full  height,  and  ticking  her 
bouquet  in  the  right  hand,  carried 
it  swiftly  to  her  left  car,  and  so 
flung  it,  with  a  free  backhanded 
sweep  more  oriental  than  English, 
into  the  air,  and  it  lighted  by  the 
singer ;  and  she  saw  the  noble 
motion,  and  the  bouquet  fly,  and, 
when  she  made  her  last  curtsy  at 
the  wing,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on 
Zoe,  and  then  putting  her  hand  to  her 
heart  with  a  raosl  touching  gesture, 
that  said,  "  Most  of  all  I  value  your 
bouquet  and  your  praise." 

Then  the  house  buzzed,  and  ranks 
were  levelled  -,  little  people  spoke  to 
big  people,  and  big  to  little,  in 
mutual  congratulation  ;  for  at  such 
rare  moments  {except  in  Anglo- 
Saxony)  instinct  seems  to  tell  men 
that  true  art  is  a  sunshine  of  the 
soul,  and  blesses  the  rich  and  the 
poor  alike. 

One  person  was  affected  in  an- 
other way.  Harrington  Vizard  sat 
wrapt  in  attention,  and  never  took 
his  eyes  off  her,  yet  said  not  a  word. 

Several  Russian  and  Frossian 
grandees  sought  an  introduction  to 
the  new  singer ;  but  she  pleaded 
fatigue.  The  manager  entreated 
her  to  Slip  with  him,  and  meet  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse.  She  said 
she  had  a  prior  engagement. 

She  went  quietly  home,  and 
supped  with  her  faithful  Ashmcad, 
and  very  heartily  too ;  for  nature 
was  exliausted,  and  agitation  had 
quite  spoiled  her  dinner.  . 


A  Woman-IIater. — Part  II. 


Joseph  Asbinead,  in  the  pride  of 
Lis  heart,  proposed  a  bottle  of  cliam- 
,  [■agne.  The  Queeu  of  Song,  with 
triumph  flushed,  looked  rather  bUie 
at  that.  "  My  friend,"  said  she,  in 
a  meek,  deprecating  way,  "  we  are 
working  pcopio ;  is  not  bordeanx 
good  enough  for  uaf  " 

"  Yes ;  hut  it  is  not  good  enough 
for  the  occasion,"  said  Joseph,  a 
little  testily.  '■  Well,  never  mind  ;" 
and  Le  muttered  to  himself,  "  that 
is  the  worst  of  good  women ;  they 
are  so  terribly  stingy." 

The  Queen  of  Song,  with  triumph 
flushed,  did  not  cateh  ^hcse  words, 
but  only  a  little  growling.  However, 
as  supper  proceeded,  she  became 
uneasy.  So  she  rang  the  hell,  and 
ordered  a  pint :  of  this  sbc  drank 
one  spoonful.     The  remainder,  co- 
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operating  with  triumph  and  claret, 
kept  Ammead  in  a  great  flow  of 
spirits,  lie  trailed  her  a  brilliant 
career.  To  be  photographed  to-mor- 
row morning  as  "Siebel,  and  in  plain 
dress.  I'ari^raphs  in  Sra,  Figaro, 
GalJffnani,  Iiulependanee  Beige,  and 
the  leading  dailies.  Jjarge  wood- 
cuts before  leaving  Ilomburg,  for 
Paris,  London,  Vienna,  Petersburg, 
and  New  York." 

"  I'm  in  your  hands,"  said  she,  and 
smiled  languidly,  to  please  liim. 

But  by-!ind-by  he  looked  at  )ier, 
and  foupd  she  was  taking  a  little 
cry  all  to  herself. 

"  Dear  me  !"  said  ho  ;  •'  what  is 
the  matter  V 

"  My  friend,  forgive  mo.  He  was 
not  there  to  share  my  triumph." 


CIIAPTBR   IV. 


As  the  opera  drew  to  an  end,  Zoe 
began  to  look  round  more  and  more 
forSevcmo;  but  ho  did  not  come, 
and  Lord  Uxmoor  offered  his  arm 
earnestly.  She  took  it :  but  hung 
back  a  moment  on  his  very  arm,  to 
tell  Harrington  Mr.  Severn o  had 
been  taken  ill. 

At  the  railway  station  the  truant 
emerged  suddenly,  just  as  the  train 
was  leaving ;  but  Lord  Uxmoor  had 
secnred  three  seats,  and  the  de- 
faulter had  to  go  with  Harrington. 
On  re-aching  tlie  hotel  the  ladies 
took  their  bed-candles ;  but  Ux- 
moor found  time  to  propose  an  ex- 
rnrsion  next  day,  Sunday,  to  a 
lovey  little  lake — open  carriage, 
four  horses.  The  young  ladies  ac- 
cepted, but  Mr.  Sevemo  declined  ; 
he  thanked  Lord  Uxmoor  politely, 
hut  he  had  arrears  of  corrcspon. 
dence. 

Zoe  cast  a  mortified,  and  rather  a 
haughty  glance  on  him  ;  and  Fanny 
shrugged    her    Gho'jldcrs  |  incredu- 


Tliese  two  ladiea  brushed  hair 
together  in  Zoe's  room.  That  is 
a  soothing  operation,  my  masters, 
and  famous  for  stimulating  females 
to  friendly  gossip;  but  this  time 
there  was,  for  once,  a  guarded  re- 
serve. Zoe  was  irritated,  puzzled, 
mortified,  and  even  grieved,  by 
Severne'a  eon  due  E.  Fanny  was 
gnawed  by  jealousy,  and  out  of 
temper.  Shu  had  forgiven  Zoe 
Ned  Severne.  But  tiiat  young 
lady  was  insatible ;  Lord  Ux- 
moor, too,  liad  fallen  openly  in  love 
with  her ;  openly  to  a  female  eye : 
so  then  a  blonde  had  no  chance, 
with  a  dark  ^rl  by  :  thus  reasoned 
she,  and  it  was  intolerable. 

It  was  some  time  before  either 
spoke  an  atom  of  what  was  upper- 
most in  her  mind.  They  each  doled 
out  a  hundred  sentences  that  missed 
the  mind  and  mingled  readily  with 
the  atmosphere,  being  in  fact  mere 
preliminary  and  idle  air :  so  two 
deer,  in  duel,  go  about  and  about, 
and  even  affect  to  look  another  way. 
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till  tkey  are  ripe  for  collision.  There 
be  writers  would  give  the  reader 
aJl  the  preliminary  pufEs  of  articu- 
lated wind,  and  everybody  would 
say,  "  How  cleVer !  That  is  juat 
the  iray  girls  really  talk."  But  I 
leave  tbe  glory  of  photographing 
nullittes  to  the  geniuses  of  the  age, 
and  run  to  the  lirat  words  which 
could,  without  iinpicty,  be  called 
dialogue. 

"  Don't  you  think  his  conduct  a 
little  mysterJoiia  i"  said  Zoc,  mal 
apropos  of  anything  that  had  been 
said  hitherto. 

"  Well,  yc8  ;  rather,"  said  Fanny, 
with  marked  carelessness. 

"  First,  a  sick  friend ;  then  a 
bleeding  at  the  nose ;  and  now  ho 
won't  driv«  to  the  lake  with  us : 
arrenrs  of  correspondence  !    Pooh  !" 

Now  Fanny's  siispicions  were 
deeper  than  Zoe's ;  she  bad  ob- 
served Seveme  keenly  :  but  it  was 
not  her  cue  to  speak  ;  she  yawned, 
and  said,  "  What  does  it  matter  J" 

"Don't  be   unkind.     It   matters 

to  DM." 

"  Not  it.  You  have  another 
ready." 

"  What  other  ?  There  is  no  one 
that  I Fanny." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  I  The  man  is  evi- 
dently smitten,  and  you  keep  en- 
conraging  hi  in." 

"  No,  I  don't ;  I  am  barely  civil. 
And  don't  bo  ill-natured.  What 
can  I  do  i"     ' 

"  Why,  be  content  with  one  at  a 
time." 

"  It  is  very  rnde  to  talk  so.  Be- 
sides, I  haven't  got  one,  much  loss 
two.  I  begin  to  doubt  him  ;  and. 
Lord  Uzmoor  !  you  know  i  cannot 
posubly  care  for  hiin — an  acquaint- 
ance of  yesterday." 

"  But  yon  know  all  about  him ; 
that  be  is  an  excellent  parti,"  said 
Fanny,  with  a  provoking  sneer. 

This  was  not  to  be  borne. 

"  Oh,"  said  Zoe,  "  I  see  !  you 
want  him  for  yourself.     It  is  yoa 


that  are  not  content  with  one.*  Yon 
forget  how  poor  Ilarrington  would 
miss  your  attentions,  lie  would 
begin  to  appreciate  them — when  he 
had  lost  them." 

Tliis  stung,  and  Fanny  turned 
white  and  red  -by  turns.  ■'  I  de- 
serve this,"  said  she,  "  for  wasting 
advice  on  a  coquet." 

"  That  is  not  true ;  I'm  no 
coquet:  and  here  I  am,  asking 
your  advice,  and  you  only  snub 
me.  You  are  a  jealous,  cross, 
unreasonable  thing." 

"  Well,  I'm  not  a  hypocrite." 

"  I  never  was  called  so  before," 
said  Zoe,  nobly  and  gently. 

"  Then  you  were  not  found 
out,  that  is  all.  You  look  so 
umple  and  ingenuous,  and  blush 
if  a  man  says  half  a  word  to  you  ; 
and  all  the  tjme  you  arc  a  greater 
flirt  than  I  am." 

"  Oh,  Fanny  !"  screamed  Zoe, 
with  horror. 

It  seems  a  repartee  may  be  con- 
veyed in  a  scream  ;  for  Fanny  now 
lost  her  temper  altogether.  "  Your 
conduct  with  those  two  men  is 
abominable,"  said  she.  "  I  won't 
speak  to  you  any  more." 

"  I  beg  you  will  not,  in  your 
present  temper,"  said  Zoe,  with 
unaffected  dignity,  and  rising  like  a 
Greek  column. 

Fanny  flounced  oat  of  the  room, 

Zoe  sat  down  and  «ghcd,  and 
her  glorious  eyes  were  dimmed. 
Mystery  —  doubt  —  and  now  a 
quarrel.  ^Vhat  a  day  !  At  her 
age,  a  little  cloud  seems  to  darken 
the  whole  skv. 


anticipating  a  delightful  day,  was  in 
high  spirits,  and  he  and  Fanny 
kept  up  the  ball.  She  bad  resolved, 
in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night, 
to  contest  him  with  Zoe,  and  make 
every  possible  use  of  Scvemo,  in 
tho  conflict. 


A  Woman-Sater.—Fart  II. 


Zoo  was  silent  and  distraite,  and 
did  not  even  try  to  compete  witli 
her  Bparkling  lival.  Bat  Lord 
TJxmoor's  eyes  often  wandered  from 
Lis  sprightly  companion  to  Zoe, 
and  it  was  plain  he  longed  for  a 
word  from  her  mouth, 

Fanny  ohscrved,  bit  her  lip,  and 
tacked  internally,  "  '  bout  ship,"  as 
the  sailors  say.  Her  i^ame  now, 
conceived  in  a  moment,  and  at 
once  put  in  execution,  was  to 
encouraco  Uxmoor's  attentions  to 
Zoe.  She  began  by  openly  courting 
Mr.  Seveme,  to  make  Zoe  talk  to  Vx- 
moor,  and  also  make  him  think  that 
Severne  and  she  were  the  lovers. 

Her  intentions  were  to  utilise 
the  coming  excursion ;  she  would 
attach  herself  to  Harrington,  and 
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GO  drive  Zoe  and  Uxmoor  together  ; 
and  then  Lord  Uxmoor,  at  his 
present  rate  of  amorous  advance, 
would  probably  lead  Zoe  to  a  de- 
tached rock,  and  make  her  a  serious 
declaration.  This  good,  artful, 
girl,  felt  sure  sach  a  declaration, 
made  a  few  months  hence  in 
Earfordshire,  would  be  accepted, 
and  herself  left  in  the  cold.  11ier«- 
fore  she  resolved  it  should  be  made 

Srematiirely,  and  in  Prussia,  with 
everno  at  hand,  and  so  in  all  pro- 
bability come  to  nothing.  She 
even  glimpsed  a  vista  of  conse- 
quences, and  in  that  little  avenue 
discern  od  the  figure  of  Fanny 
Dover  playing  the  part  of  consoler, 
friend,  and  ultimately  spouse,  to  a 
wealthy  noble. 


The  letters  were  brought  in :  one 
was  to  Vizard,  from  Herries,  an- 
nouncing n  remittance ;  one  to  Lord 
Uxmoor.  On  rending  it,  ho  was 
surprised  into  an  exclamation,  and 
his  face  expressed  great  concern. 

"  Oh  !"     said    Zoe  —  "  Haning- 

Harrington's  attention  being  thus 
drawn,  he  said,  "  No  bad  news,  I 
hope  r 

"  Yes,"  said  Uxmoor,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  very  bad.  My  oldest, 
truest,  dearest  friend  has  been 
seized  with  small-pox,  and  Mi  life 
is  in  danger.  Uc  has  a.<tked  for 
me,  poor  fellow.  This  is  from  his 
sist«r.  I  mutt  start  by  the  twelve 
o'clock  train." 

"  Small-pox  !  why,  it  is  contagi- 
ons I"  cried  Fanny ;  "  and  so  dis- 
figuring !" 

"  I  can't  help  that,"  said  the 
honest  fellow ;  and  instantly  rang 
Uie  bell  for  his  servant,  and  gave 
the  requisite  orders. 

Zoe,  whose  eye  had  never  left 
liim  all  the  time,  said,  softly,  "  It 


is  brave  and  good  of  you.  We 
poor,  emotional,  cowardly  girls 
should  sit  down  and  cry." 

"  Vou  would  not,  Miss  Vizard," 
said  ho,  firmly,  looking  fnll  at  her.   ' 
"  If  you  think  you  would,  you  don't 
know  yourself." 

Zoe  coloured  high,  and  was  silent. 

Then  Lord  Uxmoor  showed  the 
true  English  gentleman.  "  I  do 
hope,"  said  he,  earnestly,  though 
in  a  somewhat  broken  voice,  "  that 
you  will  not  let  this  spoil  the  plea- 
sure we  had  planired  together. 
Harrington  will  be  my  deputy." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Har- 
rington, sym path! singly.  Mr.  Se- 
verne remarked,  "  Such  an  occur- 
rence puts  pleasure  out  of  one's 
bead."  This  he  said,  with  his  eyes 
on  his  plate,  like  one  repeating  a 
lesson.  "  Vizard,  I  entreat  you," 
said  Uxmoor,  almost  vexed.  "  It 
will  only  make  luo  more  unhappy 
if  you  don't" 

"  We  will  go,"  cried  Zoo,  ear- 
nestly ;  "  we  promise  to  go.  What 
does  it  matter  ?     We  shall  think  of 
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joa  and  year  poor  friend  wherever  He  promised  he  would,  and  went 

we  Are.     And  I  sliail  prav  for  him.  away  disappointed  somehow  at  her 

Bat,  ab  !  I  know  how  little  prayers  last  woi-ds. 

avail  to  avert  these  cruel  bereave-  Wlien  he  was  gone  Severnc  went 

ments."     She  was  jouitg,  but  old  out  on  the  balcony  to  smoke,  nod 

enough  to  have  prayed  h^  for  her  Harrington  held  a  eouncil  with  the 

Eick  mother's  life,  and,  like  the  rest  yoong   ladiec      "  Well   now,"   eaid 

of   OS    prayed    in    vain.     At    this  he,  "  about  this  trip  to  the  lake." 

remembrance  the  tears   ran    nndis-  "  I  shall  not  go,  for  one,"   said 

gaised  down  her  cheeks.  Zoe  resolutely. 

The  open  sympathy  of  one  so  '  "  La !"  said  Fanny,  looking  care- 
young  and  beautiful,  and  withal  fully  away  from  het  to  Harrington  ; 
rather  reserved,  made  Lord  Uxmoor  "  and  sAe  was  the  one  that  insisted.'' 
gulp  ;  and,  not  to  hreak  down  before  Zoe  ignored  the  speaker,  and  set 
them  all,  he  blurted  out  that  he  her  face  stiffly  towards  Harrington, 
innst  go  and  pack :  with  this  he  "  She  only  iaid  that  to  himP 
hnrried  awaj.  Fanny. — "But unfortunately  cars 

lie    was  unhappy.     Besides  the  are  not  confined  to  the  noble." 

cfUamity  he  dreaded,  it  was  grievous  Zoe. — "  Nor  tongues  to  the  dis- 

to  be  torn  away  from  a  woman  he  creet." 

loved  at  first  sight,  and  just  when  Both  these  remarks  were  addressed 

ehe  had  come  out  so  worthy  of  his  pointedly  to  Harrington, 

love  :  she  was  a  high-minded  crea-  "  Hollo  !"  said  he,  looking  from 

lure;     she    had    been    silent    and  one  flaming  girl  to  the  other;  "am 

reserved  so  long  as  the  conversation  I    to   be   a  shuttlecock !  and  your 

was  trivial ;  but,  when  trouble  camo,  discreet    tongues    the    battledores! 

she  was  the  one  to  speak  to  him  What  is  up  V 

bravely   and   kindly.      Well,   what  "  We    don't    speak,"     said     tlie 

most     he,    must.       All     this     ran  frank  Zoe ;  "  that  is  up." 

throngh  his  mind,  and  made  him  "  Why,  what  is  the  row  ?" 

sigh;  but  it  never  occurred  to  him  "  No  matter"  (stiffiy). 

to    shirk — to   telegraph    instead  of  "  No  great  matter,  I'll  bo  bound. 

going — nor  vet  to  value  himself  on  '  Toll,  toll  tho  bell.'     Hero  goes  one 

nis  self-denial.  more  immortal  friendship — quench- 

They  did  not  see  him  again  till  ed  in  eternal  silence." 

he  was  on  the  point  o!  going,  and  Both    ladies     bridled.      Neither 

then  he  took  leave  of  them  all,  Zoo  spoke. 

last     When   he  came   to   her,   he  "  And     dead    silence,   as    ladies 

ignored  the  others,  except  that  ho  understand  It,  consists  in  speaking 

lowered  his  voice  in  speaking  to  her.  at  one  another  instead  of  to." 

"  God  bless  you  for  your  kindness.  No  repl}-. 

Miss    Vizard.     It   is   a   little    hard  "  That  is  well-bred  taciturnity." 

upon  a  fellow  to  have  to  run  away  No  answer. 

from   such    an    acquaintance,   juKt  "  Tho  dignified  reserve  that  dis- 

when  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  tinguishes  an  estrangement  from  a 

to  make  it."  squabble," 

"  Oh,  Lord  Uxmoor,"  said  Zoe,  No  reply. 
innocently,  "  never  mind  that.  "  Well,  I  admiro  permanent  sen- 
Why,  we  live  in  the  same  county,  timents,  good  or  bad ;  constant  rc- 
and  wo  are  on  the  way  home.  All  solves,  «c.  Your  friendship  has 
I  think  of  is  your  poor  friend  ;  and  not  proved  immortal ;  so  now  let 
do  please  telegraph — to  Harrington."  iis  see  how  long  you  can  hold  spite 

ogle 
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— BiKVEB  ! "  Then  he  affected  to 
start.  "  What  ia  this?  I  spy  a 
rational  preatiire  out  on  yonder  bal- 
cony. I  hasten  to  join  liiin. 
'  Birds  of  a  feather,'  yon  know ;" 
and  iritb  that  he  wont  out  to  his 
favourite,  and  never  looked  behind 
him. 

The  young  ladies,  indiffnant  at 
the  contempt  the  big  man  had  pre- 
sumed to  cast  upon,  the  constant 
Boul  of  woman,  turned  two  red 
faccB  and  four  sparkling  eyes  to 
each  other,  wilh  the  instinctive 
sympathy  of  the  joinlly  injured ; 
but,  remembering  in  time,  turned 
sharply  round  agiun,  and  presented 
napes,  and  so  sat  sullen. 

By-and-by  a  chilling  thought  fell 
upon  them  both  at  Uie  same  mo- 
ment of  time.  The  men  were  good 
friends  as  usual,  safe,  by  sei,  from 
tiffs,  and  could  do  without  them  ; 
and  a  dull  day  impended  over  the 
hostile  fair. 

Thereupon  the  ingenious  Fanny 
resolved  lo  make  a  splash  of  some 
sort,  and  disturb  stagnation.  She 
suddenly  cried  out,  "  La !  and  the 
man  is  gone  away ;  so  what  is  the 
use  ("  This  remark  she  was  careful 
to  level  at  bare  space. 

Zoe,  addressing  the  same  person 
— space,  to  wit — inquired  of  him  if 
anybody  in  his  parts  knew  to  whom 
this  young  lady  was  addressing  her- 
self. 

"To  a  gir!  that  is  too  sensible 
not  to  see  the  folly  of  quarrelling 
about  a  man — when  ke  it  '/(me,"  said 
Fanny. 

"  If  it  is  mc  yon  mean,"  said  Zoe, 
stiffly ;  "  really  I  am  nurpriKd. 
You    foi^t    we     are    at    defers 

"  No,  I  don't,  dear ;  and  parted 
for  ever." 

Zoe  smiled  at  that   against   her 

"  Zoe  !"  (penitential ly.) 
"  Frances !"  (archly.) 


"  Come,  cuddle  me  quick !" 
Zoe  was  all  round  her  ncek  in  a 
moment,  like  a  lace  scarf,  and  there 
was  violent  kissing,  with  a  tear  or 
two. 

Then  they  put  an  arm  round 
each  others  waists,  and  went  all 
about  the  premises  intertwined 
like  snakes ;  and  2^e  gave  Fanny 
her  cameo  brooch,  the  one  with  the 
pearls  round  it. 

The  person  to  whom  Vizard  fled 
from  the  tonffuo  of  beauty  was  a 
delightful  talker:  he  read  two  or 
three  newspapers  every  day,  and 
recollected  the  best  things.  Now 
it  is  not  everybody  can  remember 
a  thousand  disconnected  facts  and 
recall  them  apropoi-  lie  was  vari- 
ous, fluent,  and  above  all  superfi- 
cial ;  and  such  'are  your  best  con- 
versera  ;  thev  have  something  good 
and  strictly  ephemeral  to  say  on 
everything,  and  don'l  know  enough 
of  anything  to  impale  their  hearers. 
In  my  youth  there  talked  in  Fall 
Mall  a  gentleman  known  as  "  Con- 
versation Sharp."  lie  eclipsed 
everybody.  Even  Macaulay  paled. 
Sharp  tallced  all  the  blessed  after- 
noon, and  grave  men  listened  en- 
chanted ;  and  of  all  he  said,  no- 
thing stuck.  'Where  be  now  your 
Sharpiana !  The  learned  may  be 
compared  to  mines ;  these  desultorj- 
charmers  are  more  like  the  orna- 
mental cottage  near  Staines,  forty 
or  fifty  rooms,  and  the  whole  struc- 
ture one  storey  high.  The  mine 
teems  with  solid  wealth ;  but  you 
must  grope  and  trouble  to  come  to 
it :  it  is  easier  and  ploasanter  to 
run  about  the  cotti^^  with  a  lot  of 
rooms  all  on  the  ground-floor. 

The  mind  and  body  both  get 
into  habits — sometimes  apart,  some- 
times in  conjuDCtion.  Nowadays 
we  seat  the  body  to  work  the  in- 
tellect, even  in  its  lower  form  of 
mechanical  labour :  it  is  your  clod 
that  toddles  about  labouring.     The 
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Peripatetics  did  not  endure :  tlieir 
metLod  was  not  suited  to  man's 
microcosm.  Bodily  movements 
fi-itter  mental  attention.  We  sit 
at  the  feet  of  Uamaliel,  or,  as  some 
call  him,  Tyndall ;  and  wo  sU  to 
BacoD  and  Adam  Stnitli.  But, 
wLen  we  are  standing  or  walking, 
we  love  to  take  brains  easy.  If 
tliis  delightful  chatterboj;  had  been 
taken  down  shorthand  and  printed, 
and  Vizard  had  been  sot  down  to 
Sevemi  opneciila,  10  vols. — and, 
mind  yon,  Sevcrnc  had  talked  all 
ten  by  this  time — the  Barfordshire 
aqnire  and  old  Oxonian  would  have 
cried  out  for  "  more  matter  with 
less  words,"  and  perhaps  have  even 
fled  for  relief  to  some  shorter  trea- 
tise, Bacon's  '  Essay?,'  Browne's 
'  Keligio  Medici,'  or  Backle's  '  Civi- 
lisation.' Bot  lounging  in  a  bal- 
cony, and  lazily  breathing  a  cloud, 
he  could  have  listened  all  day  to 
his  desultory,  delightful  friend, 
overflowing  with  little  questions, 
little  answers,  little  qncncs,  little 
epigrams,  little  maxims  a  la  Roche- 
foucauld, little  histories,  little  anec- 
dotes, little  gossip,  an<)  little  snap 
shots  at  every  feather  flying. 

"  Qnlcqnid  afpint  homines,  votoni,  timer, 
Gandla,  dbcureus,  nostrl  (arrogo  Sevemi." 

But,  alas !  after  an  hour  of  touch- 
and-go,  of  superficiality  and  soft 
deliglil,  the  desultory  charmer  fell 
r>n  a  subject  he  bad  studied.  So 
then  lio  bored  his  companion  for 
the  first  time  in  all  the  tour, 

Bnt,  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  Mr, 
Scvemu  had  hitherto  been  pleasing 
his  friend  with  a  cold-blooded  pur- 
pose, Ilis  preliminary  gossip,  that 
made  the  time  fly  so  agreeably,  was 
intended  to  oil  the  way ;  to  lub- 
ricate the  passage  of  a  premeditated 
pill.  As  soon  as  he  had  got  Vizard 
into  perfect  good-hnmour,  he  said, 
aprnpo*  of  nothing  that  had  passed, 
"By  the  by,  old  fellow,  that  five 


hundred  pounds  you    promised    to 

Vizard  was  startled  by  this  sud- 
den turn  of  a  conversation  hitlierto 
agreeable. 

"  Why,  you  have  had  three  hun- 
dred and  lost  it,"  said  he.  "  Now 
take  my  advice,  and  don't  lose  any 

"  I  don't  mean  to.  But  ■  I  am 
determined  to  win  back  the  three 
hundred,  and  a  great  deal  more,  be- 
fore I  leave  this.  I  have  discovered 
a  system,  an  infallible  one." 

"  I  am  Borry  to  hear  it,"  said  Har- 
rington, gravely.  "  That  is  the 
second  step  on  the  road  to  ruin ; 
the  gfiinbler  with  a  system  is  the 
confirmed  maniac," 

"  What !  because  other  systems 
have  been  tried,  and  proved  to  be 
false  f  Mine  is  untried,  and  it  is 
mere  prejudice  to  condemn  it  un- 
heard." 

"  Propound  it  then,"  said  A'izard. 
"  Only  please  observe  the  bank  has 
got  its  system — you  fot^t  that;  and 
the  bank's  system  is  to  take  a  po- 
sitive advantage,  which  must  win 
in  the  long-run  ;  therefore  all  coun- 
ter-systems nmst  lose  in  the  long- 

"  But  the  bank  is  tied  to  a  long- 
nm,  the  individual  player  Is  not," 

This  reply  checked  Vizard  for  a 
moment,  and  the  other  followed  up 
his  advantage.  "  Now,  Vizard,  bo 
reasonable.  What  would  the  triQing 
advantage  the  bank  derives  from  an 
incident  which  occurs  only  once  in 
twenty-eight  deals,  avail  against  a 
player  who  could  foresee  at  any 
given  deal  whether  the  card  that 
was  goiug  to  come  up  the  nearest 
tliirty,  would  be  on  the  red  or 
black?" 

"  No  avail  at  all.  God  Almighty 
could  break  the  bank  every  after, 
noon.  Aprtt  ?  as  we  say  in  France. 
Do  you  pretend  to  omniscience  t" 

"  Not  exactly." 

"  Well,  but  prescience  of  isolated 
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event*,  prpceded  by  do  indicia,  be-  "  No,  no,  no,"  said  Vizard,  hastily, 

longs  only  to  omniscience.    Did  they  and  half  apologetically  ;  "  go  on." 

not  teacli  you  that  mucL  at  Oxford !"  "  Well,  then,  of  course  I  don't 

"  They  taught  me  very  little  at  pretend  to  foreknowledge — but  I  do 

Oxford.  to  esperieiice  ;  and  you  know  expc- 

"  Fault  of  the  place,  eh?     You  ricnco  teaches  the  wise." 

taught    l/iem    something,    though  ;  "  Not  to  fling  five  hundred  after 

and   the   present    converaation    re-  three.     There — I  beg  pardon.     Pro- 

ininSs  me  of  it.     In  your  second  ceed,  instructor  of  youth." 

term,  when  every  other  man  is  still  "  Do    listen,     then  :     experience 

quizzed  and  kept  down  as  a  fresh-  teaches  us  that  luck  has  its  laws ; 

man,  you  were  already  a  leader — a  and  1  bnild  my  system  on  one  of 

chief   of   misrnle ;   you   founded   a  them,      ff  two   opposite   accidenis 

whist-club  in  Trinity,  the  primmest  are  sure  to  happen  equally  often  in 

college  of  all.     The  Dons  rooted  you  a  total  of  fifty  limes,   people  who 

out  in   college  ;   but  you    did    not  have  not  observed  expect  them  to 

succamb  :  you  falfiUed  the  saying  happen  turn  about,  and  bet  accord- 

of   Sydney  Smith,  that  '  Crlbbage  ingly.     Bnl  they  don't  happen  turn 

should   be  jilayed   in  caverns,  and  about;  they  make  short  runs,  and 

sixpenny  whiat  in  the  howling  wil-  sometimes  long  ones.     They  posi- 

demesa,'     Ha !  ha !  how  well  I  re-  tively  avoid  alteration.     Ilave  you 

member     riding    cross    Bnllington  not  observed  this  at  Crenle  et  qvar- 

Oreen  one  fine  afternoon,  and  find-  ante!" 

ing  four  Oxford  hacks  haltered  in  "  No," 

a  row,  and  the  four  undergraduates  "  Then  you  have  not  watched  the 

who  bad  hired  them  on   long  tick  cards." 

Pitting  cross-legged  under  the  hedge,  "Not  much.     The  faces  of  the 

like  Turks  or  tailoi-s,  round  a  ^iide  gamblers   were   always   my    study, 

table  with  the  legs  sawed  down  to  They  are  instructive." 

stumps  I     YoQ  had  two  packs,  and  "  Well,  then,  I'll  give  you  an  cx- 

a   portable   inkstand,  and   were  so  ample    outside, — for  the    principle 

hard  at  it  that  I  put   my    mare's  runs  through  all  equal  chances ; — 

nose  right  over  the  quartette  before  take  the  University  boat-race  :  you 

{■on  saw  either  lier  or  me.     That  have  kept  your  eye  on  that  ?" 
ledge  was  like  adrift  of  odoriferous  "  Ratner.     Never  missed  one  yet. 
snow   with    the    hawthorn    bloom,  Come  all  the  way  from  Barfordshire 
and  primroses  sparkled  on  its  bank  to  see  it," 
like  topaies,     Thu  birds  chirruped,  "  Well,  there's  an  example." 
the  sky  smiled,  the  sun  burnt  per.  "  Of   chance  t     No,    thank  you, 
fumes ;  and  there  sat  my  lord  and  That  goes  by  strength,  skill,  wind, 
his     fellow-maniacs,    snick -snack —  endurance,  chaste  living,  self-denial, 
pitpat — cutting,    dealing,    playing,  and  judicious  training.     Every  win- 
revoking,  scoring,  and  exchanging  ning  boat  is  manned  by  virtues." 
I.O.U.'s  not  worth  the  paper,"  His  eye  flashed,  and  he  was  as  ear- 
"All    trao    but    the   revoking,"  nest  ^1  in  a  moment  as  ho  had  been 
said  Sevorne,  merrily,      "  Monster !  listless,     A   continental    cynic   had 
by  the  memory  of  those  yoathfnl  dubbed  this  insular  cynic  mad, 
days,   I   demand    a   fair  hearing."  The  professor  of  chances  smiled 
Then,  gravely,  "  Hang  it  all.  Vizard !  superior.      "  Those     things    decide 
I  am  not  a  fellow  that  is  always  in-  each  individual  race,  and  the  best 
truding  his  affairs  and  his  theories  men  win,  becsitse  it  happens  to  be 
upon  other  men."  the  only  race  that  is  never  sold. 
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Eat  go  fartber  back,  and  yon  firfd 

it  is  chance.  ]t  is  pure  chaoco  that 
sends  Ihe  beat  men  up  to  Cambridge 
two  or  three  years  running,  and  then 
to  Oxford.  With  this  key,  take 
the  facts  my  system  rests  on.  There 
are  two.  The  first  is,  that  in  thirty 
and  odd  races  and  matches,  the 
Univer^ty  luck  has  come  out  equal 
on  the  river  and  at  Lord's :  the 
second  is,  the  hick  has  seldom  alter- 
Dated.  I  don't  say,  never.  But 
look  at  the  list  of  events  ;  it  is  pub- 
lished every  March.  You  may  Bee 
there  the  great  truth  tliat  even 
chaucos  shun  direct  alternation.  In 
this,  properly  worked,  lies  a  fortune 
at  Homburg,  where  the  plav  is 
square.  Red  gains  once  ;  you  nack 
red  next  lime,  and  stop.  You  are 
on  black,  and  win ;  you  double. 
This  is  the  game  if  you  have  only 
a  few  pounds.  But  with  five  hun- 
dred pounds  you  can  double  more 
courageously,  and  work  the  short 
run  hard ;  and  that  is  how  losses 
are  averted,  and  gaiiia  secured. 
Once  at  Wiesbaden  I  caught  a 
croupier,  out  ou  a  holiday.  It  was 
Good  Friday,  you  know.  I  gave 
him  a  stunning  dinner.  He  was 
close  as  wax,  at  first, — that  might 
be  the  salt  fish ;  but  after  the  rog- 
nons  a  la  brochetle,  and  a  bottle  of 
champagne,  he  let  out.  I  remem- 
ber one  thing  he  said.  '  Monsieur  ; 
ce  que  fait  la  fortune  de  la  banque 
een'est  pas  le  petit  avantage  qu'elle 
tire  du  refait — quoiqno  cela  y  est 
poor  quelquechose, — cest  la  temer- 
ity de  ceux  qui  perdent,  et  la  tim- 
idity de  cenx  qui  gagnent." 

"  And,"  says  Vizard,  "there  is  a 
Freneli  proverb  founded  on  experi- 

'  C'Mt  encore  rouse  qui  perd. 

Et  encore  noir, 
Male  toujoura  blanc  qui  ^»gac. '  " 

Seveme,  for  the  first  time,  looked 
angiy  and  mortified  ;  he  turned  his 
back,  and  was  silent.  Vizard  looked 
at  him  uneasily,  hesitated  a  moment. 


then    flung  the    remainder  of   his 

cigar  away,  and  seemed  to  rouse 
himself  body  and  soul.  He  squared 
his  shoulders,  as  if  he  was  going 
to  box  the  Demon  of  play  for  his 
friend,  and  he  let  out  good  sense 
right  and  left,  and,  indeed,  was 
almost  betrayed  into  eloquence. 
"  What !"  he  cried,  —  "  you,  who 
are  bo  bright,  and  keen,  and  know- 
ing in  everything  else,  are  you  really 
BO  blinded  by  egotism  and  credulity 
as  to  believe  that  you  can  invent  any 
method  of  betting  at  roupe  el  noiV 
that  has  not  been  tried  before  yoo 
were  born !  Do  you  remember  the 
first  word  in  La  Bruy^re's  famous 
work  i" 

"  No,"  said  Ned,  sulkily.  "  Read 
notliing  but  newspapers." 

"Good  lad.  Saves  a  deal  of 
trouble.  Well,  he  begins  '  Tout  est 
dit ;'  '  Everything  has  been  said  :' 
and  I  say  that,  in  your  business, 
'  Tout  est  fait ;'  '  Everything  has 
been  done,'  Every  move  has  been 
tried  before  you  existed,  and  the 
result  of  all  is,  that  to  bet  gainst 
the  bank,  wildly  or  systematically, 
is  to  gamble  against  a  rock.  Si 
meuvmenta  guceria,  cireamaplce. 
Use  your  eyes,  man.  Look  at  the 
KuTsaal,  iia  luxuries,  its  gardens, 
its  gilding,  its  attractions,  all  of 
them  cheap,  except  the  one  that 
pays  for  all :  all  these  delights,  and 
tlie  rents,  and  the  croupiers,  and 
the  servants,  and  the  income  and 
liveries  of  an  unprincipled  prince, 
who  would  otherwise  bo  a  poor  but 
honest  gentleman  with  one  bonne 
instead  of  thirty  blazing  Isckeys,  all 
come  from  the  gtuus  of  the  bank, 
which  are  the  losses  of  the  players, 
especially  of  those  that  have  got  a 
system. 

Sevcrne  shot  in,  "A  bank  was 
broken  last  week." 

"Was  it)  Then  all  it'lost  has 
returned  to  it,  or  will  return  to  it 
to-night ;  for  gamblers  know  no  day 
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"  Oh  yes,  they  do.     It  is  sluit  on  the   rest,    but  an    angel.     Tben  I, 

Good  Friday."  though  I'm   averse  to  the  sex,  fall 

"  Yon  Biirpriae  me.     Oiily  three  an  easy,  an   immediate,  victim    to 

hundred  and  sixty-four  days  in  the  the  individual." 

year  !      Brainless   avaiico   is  more  "  Love  at  first  siglit." 

reasonable  than  1  thought     Severne,  "  Not  a  bit  of  it     If  ehe  is  as 

yours  is  a  very  serious  case.     You  beautiful  as  an  angel,  with  the  voice 

have  reduced  your  income,  that  is  of  a  peacock  or  a  guiiiea-hen — and, 

clear;    for  an    Enghah    gentleman  luctily  for  me,  that  is  a  frequent 

does  not  stay  years  and  years  abroad,  arrangement — she  is  no  more  to  mo 

unless  lie  has  outrun  the  constable  ;  than  the  fire-shovel.  If  she  has  a  siveet 

and  I  feel  sure  gambling  has  done  voice,  and  pale  eyes,  I'm  safe.     In- 

it.     You  had  the  fever  from  a  boy.  deed  I  am  safe  i^wnst  Juno,  Venus, 

Bullington  Green  I     '  Aa  the  twig's  and   Minerva,    for  two    years    and 

bent  the  tree's  inclined,'     Come,  several  months,  after  the  last ;  but 

come — make    a   Rtand.      AVe    are  wlien   two    events  eoincide — when 

friends.     Let  us  help  one  another  my  time  is  up,  and  the  lovely,  melo- 

against  our  besetting  foibles.     Let  dious  female  eomes — then  I  am  lost. 

us  practise  antique  wisdom ;  let  us  Before  1   liave  seen  her  and  heard 

'know  ourselves,'  and  leave    Ilom-  her  five   minutes,  I  know  my  fate, 

burg  to-morrow   instead    of    Tuos-  and  I  never  resist  it.     I  never  cim  •, 

day."  th.it  is  a  curious  part  of  the  mania. 

Sci'erne  looked  sullen,  but  *mA  Then  commences  a  little  dram.i,  all 
nothing  ;  then  Vixard  gave  him  the  acts  of  which  ore  stale  copies  ; 
too  hastily  credit  for  some  of  that  yet  each  time  they  take  me  by  sur- 
sterling  friendship,  bordering  on  prise,  as  if  they  were  new.  In  spite 
love,  which  warmed  his  own  faith-  of  past  experience,  I  begin  all  con- 
ful  breast.  Unbor  this  delusion  he  fidenee  and  trust :  by-and-by  coine 
made  an  extraordinary  effort ;  he  the  subtle  but  well-known  signs  of 
used  an  ai^ument  which,  with  him-  dceeit ;  so  doubt  is  forced  on  mc  ; 
self,  would  have  been  irresistible,  and  then  lam  all  suspicion,  and 
"Look  here,"  said  he,  "I'll — won't  so  darkly  vigilant,  that  soon  all  is 
you  have  a  eigar  ! — there ;  now  certainty ;  for  let  fonrberles  den 
I'll  tell  you  something — I  liave  a  feuimeg  are  diabolically  subtle,  but 
mania  as  l>ad  as  yours :  only  mine  monotonous.  Tlicy  seem  to  vary 
is  intermittent,  thank  heaven.  I'm  only  on  the  surface.  One  looks  too 
told  a  million  women  areas  good  as,  gentle  and  sweet  to  give  any  crea- 
or  better  tlian,  a  million  men.  It  ture  pain ;  I  ehcrish  her  like  a  ten- 
may  be  so.  Bot  when  I,  an  indi.  der  plant :  she  deceives  mc  for  the 
vidiial,  stake  my  heart  on  lovely  coarsest  fellow  she  can  find.  An- 
woman,  she  always  turns  ont  un-  other  eomes  the  frank  and  eandid 
worthy.  With  mc,  the  sex  avoids  dodge ;  she  ia  so  oH-handcd,  she 
alkmalian.  Therefore  I  rail  on  shows  me  it  is  not  worth  her  while 
them  wholesale.  It  is  not  philo-  to  betray  :  she  deceives  mc,  like  . 
Bophical ;  but  I  don't  do  it  to  in-  the  other,  and  with  as  little  dis- 
struct  mankind— it  is  to  soothe  my  crimination.  The  next  has  a  face 
spleen.  Well,  would  yon  believe  of  beaming  innocence,  and  a  limpid 
it,  once  .in  every  three  years,  in  spile  eye  that  looks  like  transparent  ean- 
of  my  experience,  1  am  always  dour.  She  gazes  long  and  calmly 
bitten  gain.  After  my  lucid  in-  in  my  face,  as  if  her  eye  loved  to 
terval  has  expired,  I  fall  in  with  dwell  on  me — gazes  with  the  eye  of 
some    woman  who  seems   not  like  a  gazelle  or  a  young  hare — and  the 
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baby  lipfl  below  outlic  tlic  hoariest 
male  fox  m  the  Old  Jewry.  Bat, 
to  complete  the  delusion,  all  my 
sweethearts  and  wives  are  romantic 
and  poetical  Bkin-deep,  or  tliey 
would  nol  attract  me  ;  and  all  turn 
out  vulgar  to  the  core.  By  their 
lovers  aloDO  <.-an  you  ever  know 
them.  By  the  men  they  can't  love, 
and  the  men  they  do  love,  you  find 
these  creatures,  that  imitate  nenti- 
taetit  BO  divinely,  are  hard,  prosaic, 
^■nlgar,  little  things,  thinly  gilt  and 
double  varnished." 

"  They  are  much  better  than  we 
are ;  bnt  you  don't  know  how  to 
take  them,"  said  Scveme,  with  the 
calm  superiority  of  success. 

"  No,"  replied  Vizard,  drily ; 
"curse  me  if  I  do.  Well,  I  did 
hope  I  had  ontgrown  my  mania, 
as  I  have  done  the  tootliache ;  for 
this  time  I  had  passed  the  fatal 
period,  the  three  yearn.  It  is  nearly 
tour  years  now  since  I  went  through 
the  establiBbed  process, — as  fixed 
beforehand  as  the  dyet'a  or  the  cot- 
ton-weaver'a, — adored  her,  trusted 
her  blindly,  suspected  liur,  watched 
her,  detected  lier,  left  her.  By 
the  by,  she  waa  my  wife,  the  last : 
but  that  made  no  difference ;  she 
waa  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
the  rest,  and  her  methods  and 
idiotic  motives  of  deceit  identical. 
Well,  Ned,  I  was  mistaken.  Yes- 
terday night  I  met  my  Fate  once 

"  Where  1  in  Frankfort  r 

"  No :     at    Homburg ;     at     the 

opera.     You    must  give    me   your 

word  not  to  tell  a  soiil." 

"  I  pledge  you  my  word  of  hon- 

"  Well ;  the  lady  who  sang  the 
part  of  '  Siebel.'  " 

"  Siebel !"  mattered  Severne. 

"  Yes,"  said  Vizard,  dejectedly. 

Severne  fixed  his  eyes  on  his 
friend  with  a  strange  expression  of 
confusion  and  curiosity,  as  if  he 
conid  Tiot  take  it  all  in.     But  he 


said  nothing,  only  looked  very  hard 
all  the  tim^. 

Vizard  burst  out :  "  '  O  miseras 
hoininum  menteie,  o  pectora  ceeca  !  * 
There  I  sat,  in  the  stalls,  a  happy 
man  comparatively,  because  my 
heart,  though  full  of  scars,  was  at 
peace,  and  my  reason,  after  perio- 
dical abdications,  had  resumed  its 
throne  for  good ;  so  I,  weak  mortal, 
fancied,  '  Siebel '  appeared  ;  tall, 
easy,  dignified,  and  walking  like  a 
wave ;  modest,  fair,  noble,  great, 
dreamy,  and,  above  all,  divinely 
sad.  The  soul  of  womanhood  and 
music  poured  from  her  honey  lips  ; 
she  conquered  all  my  senses :  I 
felt  something  like  a  bolt  of  ice 
run  down  my  back.  I  ouBjlit  to 
have  jumped  up,  and  fled  the 
theatre.  1  wish  I  had.  But  I 
never  do.  I  am  incurable.  The 
charm  deepened ;  and  when  she 
had  sung  '  Le  Parlate  d'Amor '  as 
no  mortal  ever  sang  and  looked  it, 
she  left  the  stage  ;  and  carried  my 
heart  and  soul  away  with  her. 
What  chance  had  I J  Here  shone 
all  the  beaiities  tliat  adorn  the  body, 
all  the  virtues  and  graces  that  em- 
bellish the  soul ;  they  were  wedded 
to  poetry  and  ravishing  music,  and 
gave  and  took  enchantment  1  saw 
my  paragon  glide  away,  like  a  god- 
dess, past  the  scenery,  and  I  did  not 
see  her  meet  her  lover  at  the  next 
step — a  fellow  with  a  wash-leather 
face,  greasy  locks  in  a  sausage  roll, 
and  bis  hair  shaved  ofi  his  fore- 
head,— and  snatch  a  pot  of  porter 
from  his  hands,  and  drain  it  to  the 
dregs  and  say,  '  It  is  all  right, 
Harry  ;  that  fetched  'em.'  But  I 
know,  by  experience,  she  did  :  so 
»aiive  qui  pent;  dear  friend  and 
fellow -lunatic,  for  mv  sake  and 
yours,  leave  Frankfort  with  me  to- 

Severne  hung  his  head,  and 
thought  hard.  Here  was  a  new 
and  wonderful  tnrn.  11^  felt  all 
manner  of  strange  things;  a  pang  of 
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jealousy  for  one.     He  felt  that,  on 
every  account,  it  would  be  wUe  to 

g> ;  and,  indeed,  dangerous  to  stay, 
lit  a  mania  ia  a  mania,  and  so  no 
could  not.  ''  Look  here,  old  fel- 
low," lie  aald ;  "  if  the  opera  was  on 
to-morrow,  I  would  leave  my  three 
hundred  behind  me,  and  eacriSce 
myself  to  yon,  sooner  than  expose 
you  to  the  fascinations  of  so  capti- 
vating a  woman  as  Ina  Klosking,'' 

"  Ina  Klosking !  Is  that  her 
name !     How  do  you  know  ?" 

"  I — I — fancy  I  heard  so." 

"  Why,  she  was  not  announced. 
Ina  Klosking  !  it  is  a  sweet  name," 
and  he  sighed. 

"  But  yon  are  quite  safe  from  A«- 
for  one  day,"  continued  Seveme, 
"  so  you  must  be  reasonable.  I  will 
go  with  you,  Tuesday,  as  early  as 
you  like  ;  but  do  be  a  good  fellow, 
and  let  me  have  the  five  hundred, 
to  try  my  system  with  to-morrow." 

Vizard  looked  sad,  and  made  no 
reply. 

Seveme  got  impatient.  "  Why, 
what  is  it  to  a  rich  fellow  like  you  J 
If  I  had  twelve  thousand  acres  in  a 
ring  fence,  no  friend  would  ask  me 
twice  for  such  a  trifling  sum." 

Vizard,  for  the  first  time,  wore  a 
supercilious  smile  at  being  so  mis. 
understood,  and  did  not  deign  a 
reply. 

Sevcrne  went  on  mislakmg  his 
man  :  "  I  can  give  you  bills  for  the 
money,  and  for  the  three  hundred 
you  did  lend  me." 

Vizard  did  not  receive  this  as  ex- 
pected. "  Bills )"  said  he  gravely. 
"  What,  do  you  do  that  sort  of 
thing  as  well )" 

"NVhy  not,  pray  )  So  long  as  I'm 
the  holder,  not  the  drawer  nor  the 
acceptor.  Besides,  they  are  not  ac- 
commodation bills,  but  good  com- 
mercial paper." 

"  You  are  a  merchaiit,  then  ;  are 
yon?" 

"  Yes  \  in  a  small  way.  If  yon 
will  allow  me,  I  will  explain." 
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He  did  so:  and  to  save  com- 
ments, yet  enable  the  reader  to  ap- 
preciate his  explanation,  the  true 
part  of  it  is  printed  ia  italics;  the 
mendacious  portion  in  ordinary 
type. 

"Jtfy  ealale  in  Hvnt'mgdonahire 
is  not  very  large;  and  there  are 
nwrlgagei  on  it,  for  the  benefit  of 
other  members  of  my  family.  I 
was  always  desirous  to  pay  ofE  these 
mortgages  ;  and  took  the  best  ad- 
vice I  could.  /  have  got  an  uncle : 
he  lives  in  the  cily.  He  put  me  on 
to  a  good  thing.  I  bought  a  share 
in  a  trading  vessel ;  she  makes  short 
trips,  and  turns  her  cai^  often. 
She  will  take  out  paper  to  America, 
and  bring  back  raw  cotton :  she  will 
land  that  at  Liverpool,  and  ship 
English  hardware  and  cottou  fabrics 
for  the  Mediterranean  and  Greece, 
and  bring  back  currants  from  Xante, 
and  lemons  from  Portugal.  She 
goes  for  the  nimble  shilling.  Well, 
you  know  ships  wear  out :  anrf  if 
you  varnish  them  rotten,  and  insure 
them  high,  and  tkey  go  to  glory,  Mr. 
Plimxoll  is  down  on  you  like  a  ham- 
mer. So,  when  she  bad  paid  uiy 
purchase-money  three  times  over, 
some  fellows  in  the  city  made  an 
offer  for  '  The  Hover  :'  that  was  her 
name.  My  share  came  to  twelve 
hundred,  and  my  uncle  said  I  was 
to  take  it.  Now  I alwagt  ftel  bound 
by  vkat  he  decides.  They  gave  me 
four  bills,  fur  four  hundred,  three 
hundred,  three  hundred,  and  two 
hundred.  The  four  hundred  was 
paid  at  maturity.  Th*  others  are 
not  due  yet.  I  have  only  to  send 
them  to  London,  and  I  can  get  the 
money  back  by  Thursday  :  but  you 
want  me  to  start  on  Tuesday." 

"  That  ia  enough,"  said  Vizard, 
wearily;  "I  will  be  your  banker, 
and " 

"  You  are  a  good  fellow,",  said 
Severn e,  warmly. 

"  No,  no ;  I  am  a  weak  fellow,  and 
an  injudicious  one.     But  it  is  the 
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old  story  :  when  a  friend  asks  yoa  them  at  maturitj  !  His  only  real 
irhat  he  thinks  a  favour,  the  right  concera  was  to  conceal  their  re- 
thing  is  to  grant  it  at  once.  He  cent  origin.  So  ho  wrote  them 
doesn't  want  your  advice ;  he  wants  with  a  broad-nibbed  pen,  that  they 
the  one  thing  he  asks  for.  There,  might  be  the  blacker,  and  set  them 
get  me  the  bills,  and  I'll  draw  a  to  dry  in  the  sun. 
cheque  on  MOUer :  Herries  advised  He  then  proceeded  to  a  change  of 
him  by  Saturday's  post ;  so  we  can  toilet. 
draw  on  Monday."  While  thus  employed,  tiiere  was  a 

"All  right,  old  man,"    said  Se-  -sharp  tap  at  his  door,  and  Vizard's 

veme,  and  went  away  briskly  for  voice  outside.     Seveme  started  with 

the  hills.  terror,  snapped  up  the  three    bills 

"When  ho  got  from  the  balcony  with  the  dexterity  of  a  conjuror — 

into  the  room,  his  stops  flagged  a  tlie  handle  turned — he  shoved  them 

little  ;  it  struck  him  that  ink  takes  into  a  drawer — Vizard  came  in — ^he 

time    to   dry,   and    more    time    to  shut  the  drawer,  and  panted, 

darken,  ^'iza^d  had  followed  the  custom 

As  the   Rover,   with  her   nimble  of    Oxonians,   amongst  themselves, 

cargoes,    was   first    cousin    to    the  which  is  to  knock,  and  then  come 

Flying   Dutchman,    with    his    crew  in,  unless  forbidden. 

cf  ghosts,  so  the  bills  received  by  "  Come,"    said     he,     cheerfully, 

Sevcrne  as  purchase-money  for  his  "those   bills;    I'm   in    a   hurry   to 

ship,    necessarily    partook    of    that  cash   them   now,  and  end  the  only 

ship's  aerial  character.     Indeed  they  difference  we    have  ever  had,    old 

existed,  as  the  schoolmen   used  tc  fellow." 

say,  tn  poase,  but  not  in  esse.     To  The   blood    left   Severne's  cheek 

be    less  pedantic   and   more  exact,  and    lips    for   a    moment,   and   ho 

they  enisted  as  slips  of  blank  paper  thought  swiftly    and    hard.       The 

with  a  Government  stamp.     To  give  blood  relumed,  along  with  his  ready 

them    a  mercantile  character  for  a  wit.     "  IIow  good  yon  are !"    said 

time — viz.,  until  presented  for  pay.  he  :  "  hut  no  ;  it  is  Sunday." 

ment — they  must  be  drawn  by  an  "  Sunday  !  "      shouted      Vizard, 

imaginary  shipowner  or  a  visionary  "  What  is  that  to  you,  a  fellow  who 

merchant,  and  endorsed  by  at  least  has  been  years  abroad  V 

one  shadow  and  a  man  of  straw.  "  1   can't  help  it,"  said    Seveme, 

The  man  of  straw  sat  down  to  in-  apologetically.     "  I  am  superstitious 

scribe   self  and   shadows,   and    be-  -—don't   like  to  do   business  on  a 

ctime  a  dishonest  writer  of  fiction ;  Sunday.     I   would  not  even    shunt 

for  the  art  he  now  commenced  ap-  at  the  tables  on  a  Sunday — I  don't 

pears  to  fall  short  of  forgery  proper,  think." 

but  to  be  still  more  distinct  from  "  Ah,  you  are  not  quite  sure  of 
juslifiable    fiction.      The    ingenious  that;  there  i>  a  limit  to  your  super- 
Mr.  Defoe's  ccrtificale  by  an  aerial  stition  1     Well,  will  you   listen  to  a 
{'ustice  of  the  peace  to  the  truth  of  story  on  a  Sunday  f ' 
lis  ghostly  narrative  comes  nearest  "  Rather." 
to  it  in  my  poor  reading.  "  Then,  once  on  a  time  there  was- 

Qualms  be  had,  but  not  deep.     If  a  Scotch  farmer  who  had  a  bonny 

the   bills    were    drawn   by    Imagi-  cow ;   and  another  farmer   coveted 

nation,  accepted  by  Fancy,  and  en-  her    honestly.      One   Sunday   they 

dorsed  by  Impudence,  what  did  it  went  home  togetlter  from  kirk,  and 

matter  to  Ned  Straw,  since  his  sys-  there  was  the  cow  grazing.     Fanner 

tern  would  enable  him   to   redeem  )i  stopped,   eyed  her,  and   said   l<y 
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Farmer  I, — 'GJti  it  were  Monday, 
as  it  is  tlic  Sabba'  day,  wliat  would 
yo  tak'  for  your  coo  ! '  The  other 
MJd  the  priee  would  be  nine  pounds, 
if  it  was  Monday.  And  so  ihey 
kept  tlie  Sabbflth ;  and  the  cow 
cbanged  hands,  though,  to  Uic 
naked  eye,  ^he  grazed  on  in  gilu. 
Our  negotiation  is  just  as  couipietc. 
So  what  does  it  matter  whctlier  the 
actual  CKcIiatign  of  bills  and  eaeli 
takes  plaee  to  day  or  to-morrow  )" 

"  Do  you  really  mean  to  sav  it 
does  not  matter  to  you  S"  asl;ed 
Sevome. 

"  Not  one  straw." 

"Then,  as  it  does  not  matter 
to  you,  and  does  to  me,  give  nie 
my  foolish  way,  like  a  dear  good 
fellow." 

"Now,  that  is  smart,"  said  Viji- 
»rd — "  very  smart ;"  tben,  with  a, 
look  of  parental  admiration, — '■  lie 
gets  his  own  way  in  everything. 
JIc  v>Hl  have  your  money — he 
won't  liavc  your  money.  I  wonder 
whether  he  will  consent  to  walk 
those  girls  ont,  and  di.sburdcn  n-o 
of  their  too  profitable  discourse." 

"  niat  1  will,  with  ple.isnre." 

"Well,  Ihcy  are  at  luncheon— 
with  their  bonnets  on." 

"I  will  join  llicm  in  five   niiu- 

After  luncheon,  Miss  A'izard. 
Miss  Dover,  and  Mr.  Sevome  Rtarled 
for  a  stroll. 

Miss  Mailland  Rnggestc<l  that 
Viaard  should  accompajiy  them. 

'■  Couldn't  tliink  of  deserting 
you,"  said  he,  drily. 

The  young  ladies  gif^led,  because 
these  two  rarely  opened  their  months 
to  agree, — one  being  a  professed 
woman-liatcr,  and  the  other  a  man- 
hater,  in  words. 

Says  Misander,  in  a  sourish  way, 
"Since  you  value  my  conversation 
80,  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough 
not  to  smoke  for  the  next  ten  min- 
utes." 


Misogyn  consented,  but  sighed. 
That  sigh  went  unpitied,  and  tlio 
lady  wasted  no  time. 

"Do  you  see  what  is  going  on 
between  your  sister  and  that  young 

"  Yes  ;  a  little  flirtation." 

"  A  great  deal  more  than  that. 
I  caught  them,  in  this  very  room, 
making  love." 

"  You  alarm  me,"  said  VizaVd, 
with  marked  tranouillity. 

"  I   saw  liim — liiss — her — hand." 

"You  relieve  me,"  siud  Vizard, 
as  calmly  as  he  bad  been  alarmed. 
"  There  is  no  hnnn  in  that.  I've 
kiesed  the  Queen's  hand,  and  tlio 
nation  did  not  rise  upon  mc.  How- 
ever, I  object  lo  it ;  the  superior  sex 
should  not  play  the  spaniel.  I 
will  tell  him  to  drop  that.  But, 
permit  me  lo  say  all  this  is  in  your 
departiVier.t,'  not  mine." 

"  But  what  can  I  do  against  three 
of  tliem,  nnless  you  suppoit  mc.' 
There  you  have  let  tliem  go  out 
together." 

"Together   with    Fanny    Dover, 

"  Yes ;  and  if  Fanny  had  any 
designs    on    him,    Zoe    would     be 

"  And  poor  Ned  torn  in  two." 
"But  Fanny,  I  am  grieved  to 
say,  seems  inclined  to  assist  this 
young  man  with  Zoe  ;  that  is, 
because  it  docs  not  matter  to  her. 
She     has     other     views  —  serious 

"  Serious  !  What  f  A  nunnery  J 
Then  I  pity  my  lady  abbess." 

"  Her  views  are  plain  enough  to 
anybody  but  you." 

"  Are  they  ?  Tben  make  me  as 
wise  as  my  neighbours." 

"  Well,  then,  she  means  to  marry 

"  Wliat !  Oh,  come  !— that  Is  too 
good  a  joke !" 

"  It  IS  sober  earnest.  Ask  Ziie — 
ask  your  friend  Mr.  Severnc — ask 
tlie    chambermaids — ask   any  crea. 
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tare  with  an  cyo  in  its  heiul.  Oh 
the  blindness  of  you  men  !" 

The  Misogyn  was  slmok  dumb. 
When  he  recovered,  it  was  to  repine 
at  the  lot  of  man. 

"  Even  my  own  filiiiiiiar  cousin — 
onpc  removed — in  whom  I  trusted  ! 
I  depute  you  to  inform  Iier  that  I 
think  her  adorable,  and  that  matri- 
mony is  no  longer  a  habit  of  mine. 
Set  her  on  to  poor  Seveme  ;  lie  is 
a  ladies'  man,  and  '  the  more  the 
■  merrier  '  is  his  creed." 

^  Such  a  girl  as  Fanny  is  not  to 
he  diverted  from  a  purpose  of  tliat 
sort.  Besides,  she  has  too  mncli 
sense  to  pinnge  into  the  Severne 
and — pauperism  !  She  is  bent  on 
a  rich  hnsband,  not  a  needy  adven- 

"  Madam,  in  my  friend's  name,  I 

"  You  are  very  welcome,  sir — it 
is  only  the  truth."  Then,  with  a 
swift  retiini  to  her  original  topic: 
"  No ;  I  know  perfectly  well  what 
Fanny  Dover  will  do  this  afternoon. 
She  sketclies." 

"  It  is  too  tnie,"  said  Vizard,  dole- 
fully :  "showed  me  asliip  in  full  sail, 
and  I  praised  it  in  my  way.  I  said, 
■  that  rock  is  rather  well  done,'  " 

"  Well,  she  will  be  seized  with  a 
desire  to  sketch.  She  will  sit  down 
apart,  and  say  :  'Please  don't  watch 
me— it  makes  me  nen-ous.'  llie 
other  two  will  take  the  hint,  and 
make  love  a  good  way  ofl  ;  and  Zoe 
will  go  greater  lengths,  with  another 
woman  in  sight — but  only  just  in 
night,  and  sUly  enconri^ing  her — 
than  if  she  was  quite  alone  with 
her  mauvai*  sujet." 

Vizard  was  pleaded  with  the  old 
lady. 

"  This  is  sagacions,"  said  he, 
"  and  shows  an  eye  for  detail.  I 
recognise  in  your  picture  the  foxy 
sex.  But,  at  this  moment,  who 
can  foretell  wliich  way  the  wind 
will  blow!  You  are  not  awaie. 
perhaps,  that  Zoe  and  Fanny  have 


had  a  quarrel.  They  don't  speak. 
Now,  in  women,  jou  know,  vicea 
arc  controlled  by  vices — see  Pope. 
The  conspiracy  you  dread  will  be 
averted  by  the  other  faults  of  their 
character,  their  jealousy,  and  their 
petulant  tempers.  Take  nly  word 
for  it,  they  are  sparringat  this  mo- 
ment ;  and  that  poor,  silly  Severne 
mediating  and  moderating,  and  get- 
ting scratched  on  both  sides  for 
ti'ying  to  be  just." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened, 
and  Fanny  Dover  glittered  on  the 
threshold  in  Cambridge  blue. 

"  There,"  said  \'izard  ;  "  did  not 
I  tell  you  ?     They  are  come  home." 

"  Only  me,"  said  Fanny,  gaily. 

"  Where  are  the  others  ?"  in- 
quired Misa  Maitland  slwrply. 

"  Not  far  off,  only  by  the  river- 
side." 

"  And  you  left  those  two  alone  !" 

''  Now,  don't  be  cross,  auut," 
cried  Fanny,  and  limped  up  to  her. 
"Tliese  new  boots  arc  so  tight,  I 
really  couldn't  bear  them  any  longer. 
1  believe  I  sliall  be  lame  as  it  is." 

"  You  ought  to  bo  ashamed  of 
j-onrself .  What  will  the  people  say  !" 

"La,  aunt!  it  is  Abroad.  One 
docs  what  one  likes — out  of  Eng- 
land," 

"  Here's  a  code  of  morals  1"  said 
^''i^ard,  who  roust  have  his  slap. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Miss  Maitiand  : 
"she  will  be  sure  to  meet  somebody. 
All  England  is  on  the  Rhine  at  this 
time  of  year;  and,  whether  or  no, 
is  it  for  yon  to_  expose  that  child  to 
familiarity  with  a  person  nobody 
knows,  nor  his  family  either  i  You 
are  twenty-five  years  old  ;  you  know 
the  world  ;  you  have  as  poor  an 
opinion  of  the  man  as  I  have,  or 
you  would  have  set  your  own  cap 
at  hiin — yon  know  yon  would  ;  and 
you  have  let  out  things  to  me  when 
you  were  off  your  guard.  Fanny 
Dover,  you  are  behaving  wickedly  ; 
yon  arc  a  false  friend  to  that  poor 
girl." 
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Upon  this,  lo !  tlie  pert  Fanny, 
hitherto  ao  ready  willi  her  ansircrs, 
began  to  cry  bitterly  ;  the  words 
realiy  pricked  her  conscience ;  and 
to  be  scolded  Is  one  thing,  to  be 
severely  and  solemnly  reproached  b 
another — and  before  a  man  I 

The  otUciAl  wonuto  -hater  was 
melted  in  a  moment  by  the  saucy 
girl's  tears.  "  There — there,"  said 
he  kindly ;  "  have  a  Utile  mercy. 
Hang  it  all  I  don't  make  a  moun- 
tain of  a  molo-hill." 

The  official  man-hater  never 
moved  a  muscle.  "  It  is  no  use 
her  crying  to  me :  she  must  give 
me  a  proof  she  is  sorry.  Fanny,  if 
you  are  a  respectable  girl,  and  have 
any  idea  of  being  my  lieir,  go  you 
this  moment  and  bring  them  Lome." 

"  Yes,  aunt,"  said  Fanny,  eagerly  ; 
and  weut  off  with  wonderful  alacrity. 

It  was  a  very  long  apartment, 
full  forty  feet;  and  while  Fanny 
bustled  down  it,  Miss  Maitland 
extended  a  skinny  finger,  like  one 
of  Macbeth's  witches,  and  directed 
Vizard's  eye  to  the  receding  figure  so 
pointedly, that  he  put  up  bis  spy-glass 
tbe  better  to  see  the  phenomenon. 

As  Fanny  skipped  out  and  closed 
the  door,  Miss  Maitland  turned  to 
Vizard,  with  lean  finger  still  point- 
ing after  Fanny,  and  uttered  a 
monosyllable — 

"  Lame  !" 

Vizard  hurst  out  laughiiig.  "  La 
foarbe  /"  said  he.  "  Miss  Mait- 
■land,  accept  my  compliments;  you 
possess  the  key  to  a  sex  no  fellow 
can  unlock.  And  now  I  have 
found  an  interpreter,  I  begin  to  be 
interested  in  this  little  comedy. 
The  first  act  is  just  over.  There 
will  be  half  an  hour's  wait  till  tbe 
simulatrix  of  infirmity  comes  mn- 
ning  back  with  tbe  pilgrims  of  the 
Rhine.  Are  tbey  '  tie  pilgrims  of 
the  Rhine '  or  '  the  pilgrims  of 
Love!'  Time  will  show.  Play 
to  recommence  with  a  verbal  en- 
counter :  you  will  he  one  ag^nst 
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three ;  for  all  that,  I  don't  envy 
the  greater  number." 

"Threetoone!  No.  Surelyyou 
will  be  on  the  right  aide  for  once," 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  am  the  audience. 
We  can't  be  all  dramatU  persona, 
and  no  spectator.  During  the  wait, 
I  wonder  whether  the  audience, 
liaving  nothing  better  to  do,  tuay 
be  permitted  to  smoke  a  cigar." 

"  So  long  a  ludd  interval  is  irk- 
some, of  course.  Well,  tbe  balcony 
is  your  smoking-room.  You  will 
see  them  coming ;  please  tap  at  my 
door  the  moment  you  do." 

Half  an  hour  elapsed,  an  hour, 
and  the  personages  required  to  con- 
tinue the  comedy  did  not  retam. 

Viznrd,  having  nothing  better  to 
do,  fell  to  thinking  of  Ina  Klosking, 
and  that  was  not  good  for  him. 
Solitude  and  ennui  fed  his  mania, 
and  at  last  it  took  the  form  of  ac- 
tion. He  rang,  and  ordered  up  his 
man  Harris,  a  close,  discreet  per- 
sonage, and  directed  him  to  go 
over  to  Homburg  and  bring  back 
all  the  information  he  could  about 
the  now  singer;  her  address  in 
Homburg,  married  or  single,  prude 
or  coquette.  Should  information 
be  withheld,  Ilaris  was  to  fee  the 
porter  at  tlie  opera  •  house,  the 
waiter  at  her  hotel,  and  all  the 
haman  commodities  that  knew  any- 
thing about  her. 

Having  dismissed  Harris,  be 
lighted  his  seventh  cigar,  and  said 
to  himself,  "  It  is  all  Ned  Seveme's 
fault.  I  wanted  to  leave  for  Eng- 
land to-day." 

The  day  had  been  overcast  for 
some  time,  and  now  a  few  big  drops 
fell,  by  way  of  warning.  Then  it 
tume'd  cool ;  then  came  a  light 
drizzling  rain,  and,  in  the  middle  of 
this,  Fanny  Dover  appeared,  almost 
fiying  home. 

Vizard  went  and  tapped  at  Miss 
Maitl&nd's  door.     She  came  out. 

"  Here's  Miss  Dover  coming,  but 
she  is  alone." 
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Belion.  la  this  Freedom's  temple  !  courtesy  of  the  coming  age,  but  by 

Is  tbis  door  its  portal  1     If  bo,  bere  tlie  full  and  consentient  sufirage  of 

is  a  subject  for  yonr  art.     Behold  posterity,  on  the    same  sbelf  with 

roe.      1    am    the    Washington     of  the  prince  of  English  rhyme " — by 

Robert  Treat  Faine — rcpulung  with  nhum  be  means,  of  course,  Dryden. 

his  breast  the  assaults  of  the  tbun-  Belion.   Does   it  not  make    one 

der,  and  conducting  ''  erery  flash  to  donbt  our  own  judgment  of  our  con- 

tbe    deep"   with   the   point   of  my  temporaries,    when   we   hear    such 

sword.     Listen —  trumpeting   as   this   about    a    man 

"ShonldUieteinpcfitofwwoyeriliadow  "lio^    yeT-   name    has  now  passed 

oor  lana,  "ito  oohvion  I 

lis    bolts  ne'er  eovM  rend   Freedom's  Mallelt.  Ah !  you  never  came  ^n 

ror,'°;5m"S''"i    lU    p.rt.1    ™n  ™l~'  'i'k   ki-    P«r.on.lly,    md 

WiublDgton  Btaod,  you  can  therefore  form  little  idea 

And  repulse  wUh  his  breast  Uic  assaults  of  ^f   (}jg    influence   he    exerted.      Mr, 

Selfridge,  his  friend,  says  of  him  : 

J^allett.  Bravo  !     Bravo  !  "  Once  engaged  he  was  an  electric 

Belton.  I  hare  not  been  able  to  battery ;  approach  bim  and  he  scin- 

gct  those  lines  ont  of  my  mind  since  tillated — touch  him  and  he  emitted 

you  repeated  them  the  other  day.  a  blaie." 

I  have  been  reciting  them  to  myself  Belton.  What  a  tremendous  fel- 
ever  since,  in  a  lond  declamatory  low,  to  be  sure ! 
tone,  striking  an  attitude,  and  re-  jifallett.  This  was  the  judgment 
pulsing  with  my  breast  the  assault  formed  of  his  powers,  not  by  com- 
of  the  thunder.  Tell  me  something  mon  vulgar  flatterers,  but  by  men  of 
more  about  this  amazing  Paine.  ability  and  distinction,  such  as  Mr. 
Mallett.  After  our  conversation  Selfridge  and  Mr.  Prentjas,  both  of 
the  other  day,  on  my  return  home,  whom  were  men  of  very  conwderable 
I  refreshed  my  own  memoi^  by  read-  power  and  repute. 
ing  ft  biographical  sketch  of  him  by  Belton.  All  I  can  say  is  that  It 
his  friend  Mr.  Charles  Prentiss  ;  and  is  simply  amazing. 
being  in  the  vein,  I  then  took  up  Mallett.  Great  as  the  temporary 
the  life  of  Dr.  Darwin,  the  famous  reputation  of  Paine  was  in  America, 
poet,  written  by  the  scarcely  less  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Darwin  in 
lamone  Miss  Anna  Seward.  They  England  was  higher  and  wider, 
amused  me  so  much  that  I  have  The  distinction  which  he  won  in 
brought  them  both  down  to  the  his  profession  of  medicine  was  over- 
studio  to  read  you  some  choice  shadowed  by  his  fame  as  a  poet ; 
passages  from  each.  and  his  admirable  medical  works 
Belton.  Pray  do.  were  held  in  far  less  esteem  than 
Mallett.  To  begin  with  Robert  the  pompous,  artificial,  and  ingeni- 
Trcat  Faine.  Slightingly  as  you  may  ously  absurd  poems  of  '  The  Botanic 
think  of  his  genius,  he  wa^  thought  Garden,'  and  the  '  Loves  of  the 
to  be  the  great  poet  of  his  age  in  Plants,'  with*  their  gnomes  and 
America.  Mr.  Prentiss  says  of  his  nymphs  and  ridiculous  impersona- 
poems  that  "  they  are  the  legitimate  tions,  which  were  afterwards  so  ad- 
and  indisputable  heirs  of  immortal-  mirably  traveftied  by  Canning  in 
ity  ;"  and  he  boldly  prophesies  that  his  '  Loves  of  the  Triangles.'  If 
"  he  will  take  his  place,  not  by  the  anything  could  be  more  al«nrd  than 
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ho  poems  llicinsclves  in  their  form, 
conception,  and  Gxecntion,  it  would 
lie  Miss  Sc<i\-ard's  criticisms  of 
tliem.  Indeed  it  is  scarcely  possilile 
to  believe  tliat  such  a  work  as  her 
'  Life  of  Dr.  Darwin '  could  have 
been  written  in  the  present  century  : 
— its  rtilted  style,  its  unnatural  ver- 
biage, its  pompons  solemnity,  are  so 
out  of  keeping  witli  our  modem 
habits  of  thought,  feeling,  and  ex- 
pression.    Let   me  read  yon  some 


"  I'oclry,"  says  Miss  Seward, 
"'lias  iiottiing  more  aublirao  than 
this,  the  picture  of  a  town  on  fire. 


iijg  the  pole  like  two  tame  bears. 
But  let  me  read  you  now  some  pas- 
sages from  Miss  Seward's  "  Analysis 
of  the  Botanic  Garden."  "  After 
that  landscape  of  the  scene  which 
forma  the  exordium,  the  Goddess  of 
Botany  descends  in  g<irgeous  gaiety." 

Belton.  "  Gorgeous  gaiety  !  " 
Good  heavens ! 

Mal/ett.  Yes,  gorgeous  gaiety ; 
and   she   thus   makes    her    appear- 

"  Slit  comes,  the  Goddess,  Itiroi^li  ttie 


" '  From  dome  to  dome,  when  Snmes  Inlu- 
riatc  climb, 

Sweep  tho  long  slrect,  lurosl  Uie  tower 
sublime, 

Gild  the  tnll  vuncs  amid  tlie  osloulslicd 
nlslit. 

And  reddening  heaven  returns  tbc  san- 
guine lluht  1 

While  wlUi  vast  strides  and  brlstlinK  hair 

DiOOt, 

Pale  Danger  |l:lldCB  along  the  falling  root ; 
And  glnnt  Terror  liowlhig  In  amaze. 
Moves  his  dark    limbs   slang  the   lurid 

Nymphs  I  you  Brst  taught  the  gelid  wave 


And   Iiiip'd  tliu   torrent  v 
wing! 

On  the  fierce  flames  tlie  stream  Impetuous 
falls. 

And  sudden  darkness  shrouds  the  shat- 
tered walls ; 

Steam,  smoke,  and  dust  in  blended  vol- 


There  I  what  do  you  think  of 
that! 

Belton.  I  feel  like  giant  Terror 
— I  "  howl  in  amaze." 

Malhtt.  I  was  sure  you  would  bo 
impressed  by  this.  Think  of  "  imp- 
ing a  torrent  with  unfailing  wing," 
and  the  "vast  strides  and l>risl1ing 
hair"  of  Danger,  and  the  "gelid 
waves"  of  the  fire-engine,  "  hurled 
in  resplendent  arches  to  the  skies." 
Think  of  night  "and  silence  reposscss- 


Srljfht  as  the  morn  descends  her  hlushtuji: 

"  Spring  welcomes  her  with  fra- 
grance and  with  song,  and  to  re- 
ceive her  commission  the  four  ele- 
ments   attend.     Tlicy    arc    allegor 


ncBs  she  allots  to  them  form  the  four 
cantos  of  the  first  part  of  tlie  poem. 
The  ladies  of  Tgnilion  receive  her 
primal  attention." 

Jielion.  Ko  !  You  have  invented 
that. 

MaUelt.  I  could  not  invent  any- 
thing half  so  good.  Bo  patient. 
"The  picture  with  which  her  ad- 
dress commences  is  of  consummate 
brilliance  and  grace.  Behold  it, 
reader,  and  judge  if  this  praise  he 
too  glowing ! ' 

"Njmphs  ot  primevsl  flrc!  your  vcelal 

train, 
Hung   with   gold   tresses   o'er   the  vsiit 

Pierced  with  your  silver  sbotla  the  throne 

ol  niglit, 
And    chorraed    young    nature's    opening 

eyes  wltli  light." 

Belton.  "  Vast  inane  "  indeed  ! 

Malhtt.  Listen,  and  don't  intor- 
nipt  "  The  Darwinian  creation 
which  ensues  channs  ns  infinitely, 
even  while  we  recollect  the  simpler 
greatness  on  the  page  of  Moaea,  and 
on  its  sublime  paraphrase  in  the 
'  Paradise  Lost.'  The  creation  in  this 
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poem   U  aslronoinie,    and    involves  Mallett.    Sh8    next  exhibits  lier 

the  universe,  and  as  such  is  of  es-  as  superintending  the  subterranean 

cellence  unequalled  in  its  kind,  and  and  external  volcanoea, 
never  to  be  excelled  in  the  grandeur 

of  its  conceptions.  "  '  ^<"'  '™^  '^'^*P  ei>uWrons  nnd  unmena- 

Blow   flaming    airs    or   pour   vltrceccnt 

"'Let  there  be  light!  proclaimeil  the  aX-  waves; 

mightv  Lord, 
AstonisbisI  Chaos  heard  the  potent  word ; 

Through  all  his  reahna  the  kindling  Ether  nlglit.' 

And  the  mass  slnrts  into  a  million  sons.  Belton.     Why  innocuous  ". 

^'"■alon^SS^sr^  '"°  "'"^  '""'"'  ""'"'  -^<i^'e"-  Have  you  any  objection 

And  second  planets  laeue  from  the  tiret ;  to  "  innocnous"  as  a  word  1 

Bend^  as    they  jonroej  with   projectile  Belton.   Does  it  mean  anything  ? 
MuUett.  Oh,  this  is  "  to  consider 
too   curiously."       Why    should    it 

ADd"7om.,  selt-balanoed,   one   revolving  ""«""   li;?'^'"?'      ^"'   ^^'    '""    «» 
whole.  on.     "  Ihe  goddess  proceeds  to  rc- 
Oo'^wd   they  move   amid    their    bright  mind  her  handmaidsoftheiremploy- 
SpaiTe  wilhont  bonnd-the  bosom  of  their  '"ents,  says  they   lead  their  glitter- 
God.'"  ing  bands  around  the  pinking  day, 
and,  when  the  sun  retreats,  confine 
And  listen   to  tbis   commentary —  in  the  folds  of  air  his  lingering  fires 
■'  llio  word  of  the  Creator  setting  to  the  cold  bosom  of  earth. 

into  instant  and  universal  blaze  the  ,. , .,           ,        ,     ,           .,„      „.  „. 

.      .,   J         ...         ,   „,         ,-ii  ,,  '"O'er   eve'B   pale   forma   diffuse  phos- 

ignited  particles  of  Ohaos  till  they  phorle  light, 

burst  into  countless   suns,  ia  an  idea  And  deck  with  lambent  flamca  the  sbrino 

sublime  in  the  first  degree."  °'  '''^'''■'  " 

Belton.    Sublime  indeed  !      It  is  Now  mark  what  Miss  Seward  says 

more    like   the  fireworks  and    the  of  this.     "  Surely  there  cannot  be 

girandola  of  Castel  St.  Angelo  than  a  more  beautiful  description    of  a 

anything  I  ever.read.     What  would  vernal   twilight.      The  phosphoi'cs- 

Dr.   Darwin  of  to-day   say    to   all  cent  quality  of  the  Bolognian  stone, 

tbis }     Here  is  "  evolution  "  with  a  Eeccari's  prismatic  shells,  and  the 

vengeance  !     I  tbink  it  almost  un-  harp  of  Memnon,  which  is  recorded 

handsome,  after  the  first  Dr.  Dar-  to  have  breathed  spontaneous  chords 

win  bad  so  satisfactorily  arratiged  when  shone  upon  by  tbo  rising  sun, 

creation  in  a  moment,  and  nston-  are  all  compared  to  the  glimmcr- 

i«hed    Cliaos,   that   his  descendant  ings  of  the  horizon.     So,  also,  the 

should  undertake  to  "  evolve"  nature  luminous  insects,  the  glowworm,  the 

by  such  tedious  processes.  fire-flies  of  the  tropics,  the  fabulous 

Mallett.   Miss  Seward   continues  iffnia  fatuaa,  &t\a  the  Oijjnnotus dec- 

— "The    subsequent    comments   of  (ricus,  brought  to  England  from  Su- 

the  goddess  on  the  powers  of  the  rinam  in  South  America  ajjout  the 

nymphs  of  fire,  introduce  pictures  year    1783 — a  fish    whoso   electric 

of  the  lightning  and  the  rainbow,  power  is  a  provocation  mortal   to 

the   exterior  sky,  the  twilight,  the  his  enemy,      lie    is   compared    to 

meteor,  the  aurora  borealis — of  the  the  Olympian  eagle  that  bears  the 

planets,    the    comet,    and    all    the  lightning  in  his    talons,"      There! 

ethereal  Uaze  of  the  universe."  what  do  you  think  of  that  \ 

Belton.    Comprehensive.       Any-  Belton.  Give  rae  the  book.     You 

thing  else  t  liave  invented,  at  least,  a  part  of 
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it,  as  yon  are  accastomed  to  do.. 
I  am  up  to  yoar  tricks. 

MalUtt.  No ;  on  my  word,  I  have 
not  interpolated  a  word.  See  fur 
yourself. 

Belton.  I  can  scarely  believu  ray 
own  eyes.  How  prettily  that  bit 
of  infonnation  is  ii)tro<Iiiccd  about 
the  Gymnolia  eleetrieua  brought 
from  Surinam  in  South  America 
about  the  vear  1783  ! 

jtfoifo/;.' Shall  I  go  on— or  do  I 
bore  you ! 

Belton.  Pray  go  on, 

Mallett. "  The  Fourth  Canto  opens 
with  a  sunrise  and  a  rainbow,  ?ach 
of  Ilomeric  enccllency.  The  Muse 
of  Botany  gazes  enchanted  on  the 
scene,  and  swells  the  song  of  Paphos" 
(whatever  that  may  happen  to  be) 
"  to  softer  chords.     Her  poet  adds — 

'■'LoDi^Blaks  of  oaksrotarnod  Uieillvcr 

And   amorous   echoes   talked   along   tbe 

ground.'  " 

Belton.  BcautifiiJ !  beautiful ! '. 
beautiful ! ! ! 


to  leave  Bardotph  and  go  on  with 
Miss  Seward — "  we  find  this  beanti- 
ful  couplet  in  the  course  of  the 
passage — 

" '  Ton  with  nlw  oar  on  tJi)loe  itrsins  pcr- 
Dim  walks  of  mom  or  evening's  Bilcnt 

Belton.  "Tiptoe  strains"  is  good. 

Mallett.  Goodl  Miss  Seward  does 
not  only  think  it  good — she  cries 
out  in  her  enthusiasm,  "  What  an 
exquisite  picture !"  I  shall  now 
only  cite  one  other  passage,  and 
then  I  will  lend  you  the  book  to 
read  for  yourself.  And  this  shall 
be  the  dpsciiption  of  a  simoom — or 
ratlierof  Simoom — for  of  course  he 
is  personified  : 

"Arrest  Simoom  nnild  liU  waste  of  sand, 
Tlie    poisoned   Javelin   balanced  In   bla 

Fierce  on  tiluc  streams  be  rides  Uic  tainted  , 

sir, 
iWnJia  Ail  tsan  eyt  and  waMi  bit  ahiaUing 


i  echoes  talked  along  the 
ground. " 

"  Amorous  echoes"  I  That  is  the 
finest  thing  I  have  heard  yet 

Mallett.  ]{estrain  jour  enthusi- 
asm. After  a  short  digression.  Miss 
Seward  continues  ;  "  liut  to  resume, 
the  botanic  poddcss  and  her  enu- 
meration of  the  intcrestitig  employ- 
ments of  the  third  cla.ss  of  nymphs, 
their  dis[iosal  of  those  brig;ht  waters 
which  make  Britain  iiriguons,  ver- 
dant, and  fertile." 

Belton.  Irriguous  t 

Maltelt.  Yes,  irriguous ;  and  I  will, 
as  BardolpL  says,  "maintain  the 
word  with  my  sword  to  be  a  good 
soldier-like  word,  and  a  word  of  ex- 
ceeding good  command,  by  heaven  !" 
Irriguous,  "  that  is  when  a  coun- 
try is,  as  they  say,  irriguons,  or 
when  a  country  is  being  whereby 
a'  may  bo  thought  to  be  irriguous, 
which  is  an  excellent  thing."    But 


"  This,"  says  Miss  Seward,  "  is  a 
fine  picture  of  the  Demon  of  Pesti- 
lence. Tlie  speed  of  his  approach 
is  marked  by  the  strong  current  of 
air  in  which  he  passed,  and  by  the 
term  '  whiFtling '  as  applied  to  his 
hair."     There,  I  have  done. 

Belton.  "  Points  his  keen  eye 
and  waves  his  wliistling  hair." 
Magnificent!  It's  all  very  well  to 
talk  about  arresting  Simoom — with 
his  keen  eye  pointed  and  his  whist- 
ling hair,  while  billowy  deserts  are 
boiling  round  you  ;  but  I  distinctly 
decline  to  make  tho  attempL  What 
a  subject  for  a  picture.  In  fact, 
what  a  series  of  pictures  could  bo 
made  from  this  work. 

MalUtl.  There  is  one  couplet  of 
Paine's — I  am  sorry  that  it  is  the 
only  one  I  can  bring  into  definite 
form  out  of  vague  mists  of  my  mem- 
ory— which  is  worthy  of  a  place 
with  some  of  these.    Such  as  it  is  I 
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give  it  yon.  Some  tremendous  con- 
vulsion of  natore  is  anticipnted  by 
him  for  some  purpose,  and  he  closes 
with  these  lines — 


Belton.  Did  yon  ever  read  Bar- 
low's '  Colnmbiad,'  the  great  epic 
of  the  American  revolution  F 

MalUtt.  All  of  it  I  Gott  bewahre  ! 
I  have  read  a  good  deal  of  it,  liow- 
ever,  in  pure  amusement,  but  it  has 
all  gone  out  of  my  memory.  But 
there  is  no  foolishness  wbieh  is  not 
to  be  found  in  verse,  and  there  is 
no  verse  so  bad  that  it  does  not  find 
readers, 

BelUm.  Do  yoa  remember  in  our 
yonng  days  a  fellow  who  called 
himself  the  Lynn  bard? 

MatUtl.  Perfectly,  and  he  used  to 
nander  along  tbe  shores  of  the  -ttvXv- 
ipXoia0tiinsOakaooT){,  and  wildly  gea- . 
ticniate  to  the  winds  and  the  sea, 
and  wave  bis  whistling  hair  and 
point  bis  keen  eye,  and  ponr  forth 
bis  feelings  in  verse.  One  of  his 
poems,  I  remember,  commenced 
thua — 

"  The  moon  was  rising  on  Uie  Be», 
Round  as  the  [rait  oC  onnee  tree ; 
I  wandered  forth  to  meet  my  dear. 
And  found  her  sitting  rigbt  down  here." 

Belltm,  And  then  there  was  a 
retoarkable  Southern  poet,  over 
whose  verses  we  used  to  "  laugh 
consumedly"  in  our  university  days, 

Malletl.  "By  cock  and  pio,  sir,"  I 
remember  him  well.  He  was  a  tre- 
mendous Pistol,  who  never  would 
"  aggravate  his  choler"  in  verse, 
though  1  daresay  he  was  a  quiet 
peaceable  gentleman  enough  at  home 
and  in  prose,  with  a  "  melllfluons 
TOice,"  and  a  "  sweet  and  contagi- 
OQS  man,  i'  faith."  A  few  of  his 
verMts  still  stick  in  my  mind,  and  I 
think 

Belton.  Let  ns  have  them. 

MalUtt.  They  are  but  few ;  but 
let  us  not  mcnsare  quality  by  quan- 


tity —  numtrantur  non  ponderan- 
tur.  They  are  out  of  a  long  wild 
poem,  not  destitute  of  a  certain 
stra^ling  untrained  talent,  though 
mi  xed  up  w  ith  such  f ustatn  and 
folly  that  we  used  to  roar  with 
laughter  over  them.  Scene,  mid. 
night  —  a  wild  stfcrmy  night — a 
lover  in   despair — be   goes  to   the 

"  Hg  raised  Uig  lattice,  opud  liie  blind, 
Ue  looked  sroQDd,  before,  bclilnd. 
And  when  be  heart  the  Ijlngee  Bkreak, 
He  thought  It  was  IiIb  Lena's  Bhriuk. 


Belton.  That  is  a  magniRcent 
idea — swapping  your  lady-love  for 
despair.  And  skreak  is  good  too — 
very  good.  "  Good  phrases  are 
surely  and  ever  were  very  commend- 
able," 

Malhlt.  And  yet,  after  all,  laugh 
as  wc  may  over  these  absurdities, 
there  is  something  melancholy  in  the 
thought  of  the  hours,  months,  and 
even  ycars,'that  were  spent  over  these 
poems — of  the  hopes,  ambitions, 
which  falsely  cheered  the  authors  as 
they  wrote — of  tbe  amount  of  talent 
and  toil  wasted  upon  them  that  was 
destined  never  to  be  rewarded. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  our  laughter 
we  are  almost  tempted  to  weep  over 
these  abortive  efforts  for  the  immor- 
tality of  fame.  Every  jeer  of  criti- 
cism is  a  deadly  stab  to  hopes  that 
were  sweet  almost  as  life — to  ambi- 
tions which  were  pure  as  they  were 
foolish.  When  tbis  thought  comes 
over  ono.^iticism  seems  cruel,  and 
our  laugh  has  a  Satanic  echo. 

Belton.  Don't  get  sentimental. 

Mallett.  Do  you  remember  that 
absnrb  statue  of  Moses  that  stands 
over  the  fountain  at  tlie  entrance  of 
the  Piazza  de'  Termini  1 

Belton.  Oh  yes !  that  squat, 
broad,  fierce-looking  figure  swaddled 
in  heavy  draperies,  and  so  atnnted 
that  it  seems  to  have  no  legs. 
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M'iUelt.  Tlie  same.  Welt,  there 
is  a  story  conneoled  with  that,  sad 
enough  to  make  one  pause  before 
littering  a  savage  jeer  of  criticb'm. 
Tlie  sculptor,  whose  very  nanio  is 
fortunately  buried  in  oblivion,  was. 
young,  enthusiastic,  ambitious,  and 
jielf-reliant ;  an<^  when  the  commis- 
sion to  make  this  statue  was  given 
to  him,  he  boasted  that  he  would 
luodel  a  Moses  that  should  entirely 
eclipse  that  of  Michael  Angclo.  It 
was  a  fooliaU  boast,  liut  he  was 
young  and  ardent,  and  let  us  lor- 
pve  him  his  boast  Filled  w^th  a 
noble  nmbjtiou  to  excel,  he  shut 
himself  up  in  his  studio,  and 
laboured  strenuously  and  in  secret 
on  his  work.  At  last  it  was  finish- 
ed, and  the  doors  were  tlirown  open 
to  the  public.  But  instead  of  the 
full  acclaim  of  Fame  which  he  had 
expected,  he  only  heard  reverberat- 
ing from  all  sides  cries  of  derision 
and  scorn,  and,  driven  to  despera- 
tion and  .  madness  hy  this  cruel 
shuttering  of  all  his  hopes,  he  nisli- 
ed  to  the  Tiber  and  drowned  him- 
self. 

Bel[on.  So  much  the  better,  per- 
haps. We  have  probably  been 
saved  some  very  bad  statues ;  and 
we  have  more  than  enough  of  these 
already. 

Mallctt.  Don't  sneer  at  him. 
Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  sneer.  I 
call  this  only  sad,  and  ail  the  more 
sad  because  the  artist  really  had 
talent  and  power.  Absurd  in  many 
respects  t»  this  statue  is,  it  shows 
vigour  and  purpose.  It  does  not 
sin  on  the  side  of  weakness,  but  of 
exaggeration;  and  time  and  study 
would  probably  have  tamed  him 
down  to  tnith  and  nature.  But 
the  blow  was  too  sudden,  and  ho  fell 
beneath  it. 

Belton.   Tia  as  Ulysses  says— 

"  No  man  Ib  the  lord  at  oojthln);, 
Tlioni;;b  in  and  ot  lilm  tlicro  bo  much  con- 

TIU  lie  conimanlciitG  liU  parte  to  others. 


Mor  dntti  he  In  lilmsi'lf  know  Uicni  for 

Till  lie  beliold  thom  formed  In  the  aji. 

plnuso 
Wliorc  they're  exlendud— wlileli,  like  on 

arch,  n-vprbenil«a 
The  voice  usmlu,  or  like  n  gnto  ot  etcFl 
Froiillns  the  sun,  receives  and   renders 

nifi  tl»{urc  and  his  heal." 

Mallett.  And  when  that  arch  re- 
verberates only  the  cries  of  scorn, 
nhat  wonder  that  a  sensitive  mind 
goes  mad  ? 

Beltoa.  I  believe  that  to  most 
authors  censure  g^ves  more  pain 
than  prmse  does  pleasure.  Thi^ 
arrow  of  fault'linding  has  a  poison- 
ous barb  that  rankles  in  the  wound 
it  makes.  One  would  have  thought 
that  Voltaire  had  a  rhinoceros  epider- 
mis in  Bueh  mntters — that,  scorfier 
and  bitter  critic  as  he  was  himself, 
he  would  Iiave  accepted  criticism  on 
his  own  works  at  len.st  with  calm- 
ness ;  but  Madame  do  Graffigny  says 
of  him  Hint  ho  "  was  altogether 
indifferent  to  praise,  while  the  least 
word  from  liis  enemies  drove  him 
crazy."  Take  again,  amouft  many  ■ 
others  who  might  be  mentioned,  Sir 
Waller  Scott,  lie  tells  us  that  lie 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  road  an 
attack  upon  himself;  and  Captain 
Hall,  quoting  this  statement,  adds : 
"  Praise,  he  says,  gives  him  no 
pleasure,  and  censure  annoys  liim." 
1  have  known  several  distinguished 
authors  in  our  own  day  who  refused 
to  read  any  criticisms,  favourable  or 
otherwise,  of  their  works  ;  and  one 
who  always  fled  the  country  when 
publishing  a  book. 

Mallelt.  Criticism  is  not  cei-tainh' 
like— 

"  Tlie  but  of  Indian  brakes, 
Whose  pinions  tun  Iho  wound  It  miikca  ; 
And  sooltilnft  1  has  the  dreamer's  pHln, 
It  EuckE  Uio  lite- blood  from  his  vein." 

Vou  cannot  expect  any  one  to  relish 
attacks  on  his  works,  or  criticism 
and  fault-finding,  however  jnst.  Sir 
Walter  found  probably  that  ci 
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of  hU  writings  vhile  it  gave  bim 
pain,  (iid  liim  no  ^ood,  au  italwaj'H 
came  too  late,  Thia  with  bim,  as 
with  many  otheia,  did  not  arise 
from  any  self-sufficiency,  or  over- 
e^itimate  of  himself  and  of  what  lie 
had  achieved.  In  the  Intrndiictioii 
to  the  '  Lady  of  the  Lake '  he  says  : 
"  As  llie  celebrated  John  Wilkca  is 
said  to  have  explained  to  his  late 
Majesty,  that  he  himself,  amid  his 
full  tide  of  popnlarity,  was  never  a 
'Wilkitu  ;  so  can  I  with  honest  tnith 
exculpate  myself  from  ever  having 
beer,  a  partisan  of  my  own  poetry, 
even  when  it  was  in  tlio  highest 
fashion  with  the  million." 

Mellon.  Still  a  man  must  believe 
in  himself,  or  he  will  do  nnthinrr 
gieat  If  be  had  no  faitb  in  bis 
work,  there  would  be  no  aafficient 
spur  and  motive  to  do  it. 

3falUlt.  While  we  are  doinp;  it, 
yes  ;  but  after  it  is  done,  no.  One 
itiigbt  as  well  fall  in  love  with  one's 
own  face,  as  with  one's  own  work. 
It  is  astonishing,  after  it  is  done, 
how  flat,  tame,  and  unsatisfactory 
seem  those  passages  nbich  in  the 
writing  eecnied  so  lively,  spirited, 
and  elevcr.  There  is  always  a  ter- 
rible baek-water  after  a  thing  is 
done. 

Bel  ton.  Terhaps.  Yet  authors 
generally  seem  to  bo  amazingly  fond 
of  their  own  works.  As  long  as 
yon  praise  them,  they  pretend  to  be 
modest ;  but  attack  Ihom,  and  they 
will  Btarl  up  to  prove  that  the  very 
duf  ecta  yon  point  out  constitute  their 
greatest  merits. 

Mallett.  What  a  wonderful  worker 
Scott  was  I  In  quantity,  to  say 
nothing  of  quality,  I  know  of  no 
English  writer  of  his  time  who  ean 
be  compared  with  him;  though  in 
later  days  others  have  cqaalled  bim 
in  the  number  of  their  works.  lie 
wrote,  if  I  remember  right,  some 
90  volumes.  Of  those,  48  volnmea 
of  novels,  and  21  of  history  and  bio- 
graphy,   were    produced     between 


1814  and  1831,  or  in  about  17 
years;  which  alone  would  give  an 
average  of  4  volunies  a-year,  or  one 
for  every  three  mouths.  But,  be- 
sides these,  he  had  already  written 
21  volumes  of  poetry  and  prose, 
which  bad  Iiecn  previously  pub. 
lishcd.  And  all  this  was  done  with 
an  ease  which  seems  astonishing, 
leaving  him  time  to  devote  himself 
to  society  and  all  sorts  of  other  oc- 
cupations. That  marvellous  hand 
was  never  weary.  The  stream  of 
fancy  and  invention  never  ran  dry. 
Temporary  disease  did  not  check 
his  inspiration,  and  one  of  his  most 
striking  works — one  indeed  in  which 
he  touched  perhaps  the  highest  point 
of  his  genius,  'The  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor,' — was  dictated  from  a  bed 
of  sickness.  Not  until  paralysis 
bad  struck  him  down,  and  tho  hand 
of  death  was  on  liim,  did  that  pen, 
which  bad  so  long  enchanted  the 
world,  drop  from  his  band.  And 
wliat  a  loss  he  was  !  What  possi- 
bilitics  of  joy  and  delight  and  feel- 
ing died  with  him,  when  the  splen- 
did light  of  his  genius,  which  had 
ao  long  shed  its  glory  on  Scotland, 
dropped  below  tne  horizon  1  But 
go  where  you  will  in  that  romantic 
land,  his  genius  still  irradiates  it. 
There  is  searcety  a  rock,  or  a  crag, 
or  a  lake,  a  city,  a  town,  or  a  vil- 
lage, where  his  ideal  creations  do 
not  live  and  walk  and  breathe,  more 
real  than  tho  actual  men  and  women 
who  tread  tlie  streets,  or  climh  the 
fastnesses,  or  trample  upon  tite 
heath  of  Scotland. 

Briton.  I  am  glad  ta  hear  you 
speak  with  such  enthusiasm  of  him. 
It  is  the  fasliion,  I  fear,  now  to  rank 
him  in  litoratnre  far  lower  than  ho 
deserves — 

"  So  our  Tirtata 
Lie  111  Uie  Interpretation  ot  tJie  time. 
Ooe  fire  drtvta  out  ono  Are,  one  null  ono 
naU." 

"When  lie  wrote  he  waa  almost  alone 
in   the  field.      But    literature  has 
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sinco  Bwarmed  with  novelista,  and  and  contrasted  with  eminent  skill — 
tastes  have  changed.  the  comic,  swaggering.good-natured, 
MalUtl.  I  don't  know  that  ttey  fusBj- little  coward.Oliver  Proadfnte, 
have  altogether  changed  for  the  bet-  who  provokes  a  perpetual  smile  ;  and 
ter,  Where  is  the  "Great  Magician"  the  sullen,  irritable,  proud,  and  rc- 
to  take  his  place  !  For  great  magi-  vengcfnl  coward  Conacliar,  whom 
cian  ho  was;  and  out  of  the  realms  we  cannot  hut  pity,  while  we  de- 
of  biatoiy  and  of  ideal  regions  be-  Bpiaehim.  'The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth' 
yond  our  ken,  he  had  the  art  to  was  always  a  favonrite  of  mine, 
evoke  beings  of  the  past,  and  of  the  It  has  perhaps  more  variety  of  in- 
imagination,  with  whom  to  delight  tercst,  incident,  and  characters  than 
as.  Over  all  the  scenery  of  Scot,  any  he  ever  wrote,  and  it  never 
knd  be  threw  a  veil  of  poetic  en-  flags.  Think  of  Rainomy,  Itothe- 
ehantment  lie  amnsed  uswith  his  say,  and  Bonthron ;  the  sturdy 
rich  hnmour,  he  excited  tis  with  smith,  and  his  comic  reflection 
thrilling  incidents,  ho  painted  with  Froudfute ;  Dwining  the  phyucian  ; 
equal  facility  the  days  of  chivalry  Simon  Glover  tl<e  plain  burgess ; 
and  the  common  life  of  the  people  Conachar  the  apprentice  and  the 
of  his  day.  Some  of  the  char-  chief  of  his  clan,  and  bis  heroic 
Bcters  he  drew  are  living  portraits,  foster-father,  who  was  ready  to 
drawn  with  wonderful  trntli  to  na-  sacrifice  life,  family,  everythino;  for 
ture.  "VMiat  can  be  more  admirable  his  weak-hearted  fostcr-Hon.  Inink 
in  drawing  than  Andrew  Fairser-  of  the  cay  morrice-dances,  the  riot 
vice,  Edie  Ochiltree,  Caleb  Balder-  and  recklessnosB  of  the  Dnke  and 
stone,  the  Antiquary  Monkhams,  his  boon  companions,  the  darkened 
BugaldOalgetty.Mause  and  Cuddle  chamber  of  tlie  mutilated  Ka- 
IIeadriti;g,  and  a  score  of  others  in  morny,  and  bis  grim  interview 
his  comic  gallerj' ?  AVhat  more  with  Rothenay  and  Dwining,  the 
touching  and  simple  than  Jeanie  glee-woman  at  the  castle,  and  the 
Deans !  Wliat  more  romantic  than  troubles  of  the  honest  and  fiery 
the  Master  of  Ilavenswood  9  What  smith,  the  pathetic  death  of  the 
more  fanatically  powerful  than  Bal-  voung  prince,  and  the  silence  and 
four  of  Burley  (  In.his  female  her-  horror  that  is  thrown  over  it,  and 
oincs  he  was  less  successful ;  and  it  the  exciting,  vivid,  and  bloody 
is  only  exceptionally  that  he  gives  fray  of  the  clan  Chattan  and  the 
US  such  spirited  sketches  as  Di  clan  Quliele,  wliich  is  epic  in  its 
Vernon  and  Rebecca.  Jlut  in  his  character.  What  variety,  what  in- 
secondary  female  characters  ho  is  terest,  what  excitement  there  ia 
admirable,  and  in  many  of  his  men  throughout  I 

masterly.  To  mo  one  of  the  most  Betlon,  This  novel  was  a  favourite 
remarkable  figures  he  ever  drew  was  also  of  Goethe,  which  it  may  give 
that  of  Conachar.  Nothing  could  you  satisfaction  to  know  ;  bnt  I  do 
be  more  difficult  than  to  provoke  at  not  think  ordinarily  that  it  is  reck- 
once  pity,  contempt,  and  sympathy  oned  one  of  Scott's  best  novels, 
for  s  coward.  Yet  he  has  success-  Jfalleft.  Tastes  differ.  I  only 
fully  achieved  this  feat ;  and,  as  far  speak  for  myself.  I  always  read  it 
as  I  can  recollect,  it  is  the  sole  in-  with  pleasure. 

stance  in  English  literature  where  Belton.  You  were  speaking  of  the 

such    an   attempt   was   ever  made,  wonderful    fertility  of   his  genins, 

More  than  this,  he  has  drawn  two  and  of  the  amount  of  wort  he  did. 

cowards  in  this  remarkable  novel —  It    is  indeed    surprising ;    but   in 

each  quite  different  from  the  other,  quantity  he  cannot  compare  with 
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Lope  de  Vega,  nho,  I  fancy,  is  the  morning  in  order   to   get   throngh 

luoBt  voluminoiis  of  all  writers,  and  with  his  half  of  the  play,  and  by 

whose  fertility  of  creation  and  ease  11    o'clock    he    had   completed  it. 

of    csecution    seems    eimply    mar-  When   one   considers   that   a  play 

vellous.     He  left,  it  is  said,  no  lees  ordinarily  covered  from  30  to  40 

than  21  million  SOO  thous^d  verses  pages,  eacli  of  100  lines,  tiiia  seems 

in    print,    beudes   a  mass  of  MSS.  an     eitraordiaary     feat    in     itself. 

According  to  the  acconnt  of  Mon-  exhibiting  at  loant  immcnae  facility, 

talvan,  himself  a  voluminous  writer  Six   lines  &   minute    is    about    as 

and  the  intimate  friend  of  De  Vega,  fast  as  one  cau  easily  write,  merely 

he  furnished  tb»  theatre  with  ]  800  mechanically ;  and  to  achieve    his 

regular    plays,    and    400   aut^s  or  feat,  Montalvan  must  have  averaged 

religious  dnunas.     lie  himself  states  this  number  every  minute  for  nine 

that  he  composed  more  than  100  hours,  with  no  pause  for  invention 

comedies  in  the  almost  incredibly  or  hesitation.     Having  finished  his 

short  space  of  24  hours  each,  each  wbrk,  he  went  down  to  walk  in  the 

comedy  averaging  between  two  and  garden,  and  there  found  his  brother 

three  thousand  verses,  a  great  part  poet  Lope  pruning  an  orange.trec, 

of   them   rhymed  and  interspersed  "  Well,  how  did  you  get  on  ?"  said 

witb  sonnets  and  difficult  forms  of  he.     "  Very  well,"  answered  Lope  ; 

versification.     One    wonid  suppose  "  I   rose   early,  at  about  five,  and 

that  this  was  enough  for  any  man  after  1  had  finished  my  work  I  ato 

to  do  ;  but  besides  this  his  time  was  my   breakfast ;  since    then    I   have 

occupied   by  various  other  oecupa-  written   a    letter   of    fifty  triplets, 

tioos   than    writing.     Nor    did    he  and     watered    the    whole    garden, 

break  down  under  this  labour :  on  which  has  tired  me  a  good  deal." 

the  contrarv,  he  lived  to  a  good  old  What  do  you  say  to  that  ? 
age,  dying  when  be  was  seventy'two,         MalUtt.    I   don't    believe   it :    I 

and  thoroughly  enjoying  life.     Sup-  don't  think  merely  mechanically  it 

posing  him  to  have  given  fifty  years  would    be    possible.      This    would 

of  his  life  to  composition  alone,  he  have  requin^  him  to  write  9  lines 

must  have  averted  a  play  a  week,  a   minute,  and  there  are  very  few 

without  taking    into   con^deration  persons  who  can  copy  6  lines,  though 

21  volumes  quarto,  7   miscellaneous  word  for  word  it  be  read  out  to  them 

works  including  6  epics,  all  of  which  in  that  space  of  time.     I  write  very 

are  in  print  fast,  and  it  takes  me  that  time  to 

MalUtt.    The   quantity   is    over-  write  7 — I  have  tried  it, 
powering ;  but  the  quality,  bow  is         Belton,  I  merely  repeat  the  story 

that  ?  of  Montalvan :  and  I  suppose  many 

Btlton.   Remarkably    good,   con.  of  the  lines  are  very  short ;  he  may 

sidering   the    quantity.     They   had  have  used  shorthand, 
great     success     when     they     were         MalUtt.     That    afone    could    in 

written,  though  tastes  have  changed,  my    belief  have    made   it  possible, 

and   only   very    few   of   them  still  Such    excessive    production    must, 

keep    possession    of    the   stage   in  however,   lead   to    mannerism    and 

Spain,     Montalvan   tells  rather   an  repetition.     The  mind  requires  fal- 

amusing  story  about  one  of  these  low    times    of   leisure   between    its 

plays.     It  aeems  that  he   himself  harvests.     The  stream   finally   runs 

once  undertook,  in  connection  with  shaliow  if  too  much  be  constantly 

Lope,  to  furnish  the  theatre  with  a  drawn  from  it. 
comedy  at  very  short  notice :    ac-         Bfltim.    One   cannot  give   abso- 

cordingly  he  rose  at  2  o'clock  in  the  lute    rules  in    such    cases.     Ocnios 

-ogle 
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is   with'Fome   a  perennial   spring,  of  art,  he  aays :  "  Here  was  a  prand 

which  never  runs  dry  ;  with  others  work  of  talent,  earnestness,  iiidustrv, 

it  is  a  pctroJoam  well,  which  siid-  and  consecutive  advantages.     Hurc 

denjy  goes  ont ;  but  with  the  highest  was  an  element  for  the  natural  ami 

minds  it  is  like  a  light  which  is  not  aKistic   development   of   admirable 

spent  with  giving.  powers,     AVo  sec  whole  dozens  of 

Mallett.  A  had  comparison,   for  excellent  artists    produced    by    it, 

the  light  itself  coiieiniies  the  candle,  eath  practtatig  and  cullivating  his 

Belton.  As  the  roiiid  consumes  peculiar  talent  according  to  the  same 
the  flesh,  but  not  itself.  Bnt  since  genera]  Idea;  so  that  it  acems  hardly 
yon  object  to  my  figures  of  speech,  jioasible  that  aft«r-Mnics  should  pro- 
let  me  call  in  Shakespeare  to  help  duce  anything  similar."  Ue  tlieu 
"10 —  proceeds  to  exalt  Kubens  and  the 
■'OurpoeiylaBsapim  whichoozGs  "Crowd  of  Dutch  painters  of  the 
From  wlicnoe  'tis  Dourislied:  the  Brc  In  pcvenleenth  century,"  and  the  "in- 
81,ow8%"ot\Lll  It  be  struck;  our  gcntlo  ^''^dihle  sagacity  with  which  their 
flame  eye  pierced  into  nature,  and  the  fa- 
Provokes  lUdf,  and.  like  the  current,  (Ilea  cililv  with  which  they  snccceded  in 
Each  uounfl  itclmies."  "      -       i        i     ...  -^  .        , 

expresamg  her  legitimate  charm,  so 
Shallow  minds  fall  soon  iuto  man-  as  to  enchant  us  everywhere.  Xay," 
ncrisin,  but  great  minds  are  not  t')  he  continues,  "  in  prwportion  as  we 
be  bounded  by  old  limits.  ITicy  possess  the  same  qualities,  we  are 
overflow  their  banks  in  times  of  willing  for  a  time  to  limit  ourselves 
fulness,  and  go  ever  on,  enlars^ng  exclusively  to  the  examination  aud 
and  deepening  their  currents.  Bo-  attraction  of  these  productions,  aud 
sides,  docs  notone's  mind  strengthen  are  contented  with  the  possession 
asrauchasone'smusclesbyeonstant  and  enjovment  of  this  class  of  pic- 
practice?  Does  not  lying  fallow  often  tures  exclusively."  And  then  fol- 
mean  merely  being  idle ;  Does  not  lows  an  elaborate  analysis  of  a  series 
mannerism  arise  rather  from  laziness  of  etchings  by  Sebastian  Bourbon, 
of  purpose  than  limiUition  of  facul-  an  artist  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
tics !  Of  course  one  cannot  be  ori-  ■'  whose  talent,''  he  says,  "  has  never 
ginal  to  order— even  to  one's  own  received  its  due  praise."  This,  I  coii- 
order ;  bnt  docs  doing  nothing  tor  a  fcss  surprised  mo  in  Goethe, 
lime  help  us  J  JIallrtt.  It  does  not  surprise  me. 

Mallett.  I  have  no  doubt  it  does.  His  genius  had  a  deliberate  method 

Does  It  not  strengthen  one  to  sleep  f  of  action  and    composition    which 

Belton.  I  was  struck  the  other  resembled  in  many  respects  the  act 
day  m  reading  Goetlie's  essay  on  of  the  Caraccl,  and  of  even  the  lower 
'Ancient  and  Modern,'  by  his  de-  school  of  their  followers.  He  was 
liberato_  confession  that  he  likes  essentially  academic  in  his  turn  of 
mannerists,  aiM  is  pleased  with  mind ;  and  naturallv  he  overvalued 
the  possession  of  their  works.  Ue  academic  and  almost  mechanical 
places  Rfiffaclle  above  Leonardo  da  facility  above  tlie  higher  methods 
Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo,  and  anddaringaraspingsof  groatgcuins. 
values  his  facility  above  all  their  Ue  had  a  high  esteem  forthe  Muses, 
great  qualities.  After  strenuously  and  im  passion  forthem.  Ueshook 
pmsing  the  school  of  the  Caracci,  bands  in  the  most  friendly  manner 
which,  by  almost  universal  consent,  with  them,  always  was  proper,  some- 
is  placed  in  the  second  rank,  and  re-  times  condescending,  to  them,  and 
garded  as  academical  in  its  character  never  omitted  the  forms  and  cere- 
and  wanting  the  highest  inspiration  monies  of  politeness  ;  when  he  called 
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on  them  lie  always  said,  "  Icli  eiti- 

pfelilo  micb,"  and  bowed  low.    But 

he   vas  ncVer  passionately  in   love 

with  tliem — never  gave  his  heart  to 

tliem  with  a  complete  self-surrender. 

He  did  not  feel  with  Schiller  that 

"  T>er  allein  bceitzt  die  AlaBen, 

Dur  iie  Ir^et  Id  warmen  Buseo, 

Deia  Yandalen  eiud  s[e  Slcln.  " 

Xo ;  he  rather  put  them  to  school) 
like  a  PtiS  old  schoolmaster. 

Behon.  I  am  sorry  I  introduced 
this  subject.  You  are  thoroughly 
unfiur  to  Goethe  ;  and  though  thei-e 
is  a  certain  truth  in  all  tou  say, 
you  exaggerate  it  until  it  becomes 

.Valiett.  I  like  Schiller's  essays  on 
art  far  better  than  Goethe's.  There 
arc  some  passages  in  his  aesthetic 
letters  on  the  education  of  man  that 
are  wonderfully  noble,  eloquent,  and 
ideal  ill  ciiaractcr ;  and  I  wish  I 
had  them  here,  that  I  might  read 
you  some.  I  am  almost  tempted 
to  trj-  and  recall  them  now  from 
memory,  but  I  should  do  them  in- 
justice, and  so  let  it  be  for  another 
day,  when  I  will  bring  you  the 
book  and  read  them  to  you. 

Helton.  Vou  know  I  am  fond  of 
the  (Jermans, 

MalUtt.  1  know  yon  are;  but  I 
cannot  see  what  you  6nd  so  admir- 
able in  their  imaginative  literature, 
nor  can  I  eympatbisc  with  the  pre- 
sent rage  fer  Germanism.  In  scholar- 
ship, philosophy,  and  criticism  they 
stand  verj-  high,  and  in  these 
branches  their  literature  is  admir- 
able. But  in  almost  all  their  books 
there  is  an  absence  of  literary  diges- 
tion. They  ransack  libraries  with  an 
.istonishing  zeal  and  industry,  and 
leave  nothing  to  desire  in  the  way 
■  if  accumulation ;  but  they  Jiave  no 
power  of  rejection  and  assimilation. 
Everything  ia  fish  which  comes  to 
tlieir  net.  A  German's  capacity  of 
boring  and  of  being  bored  is  incx- 
hanetible.  In  the  higher  grade  of 
the  imagination  they  are  encumbered 


with  facta  and  observations  and 
common  places.  Their  works  are 
tedious  beyond  measure.  In  their 
poetry  there  is,  for  the  most  part, 
no  irmdiatioQ — no  fire  to  fuse  and 
transmute  itfrom  substance  to  spirit. 
"  The  German  genius,"  says  Matthew 
Arnold,  in  his  admirable  paper  on 
tlie  study  of  Celtic  literature,  "  has 
steadiness  with  honesty,  while  the 
Enghsh  has  "  energy  with  honesty." 
But  steadiness  and  honesty  are 
qualities  which,  admirable  as  they 
are  in  life  and  in  certain  forms  of 
literature,  have  little  relation  to  the 
imaginalion,  save  in  a  very  exalted 
sense.  The  poetic  imagination 
takes  slight  heed  of  honesty.  It 
has  a  higher  office.  It  fuses  while 
it  uses,  and  in  its  glow  all  things 
"  snffer  a  sea  change  into  something 
rich  and  strange."  It  is  often  ab-  ■ 
solutely  dishonest  to  real  fact,  and 
only  true  to  ideal  feeling.  Fuel 
becomes  Haine  in  its  enthusiastic 
embrace.  AVbat  steadiness  or 
honesty  in  their  common-sense  is 
there  in  such  lines  as  these  ! — 
"  Tuke,  oil  I  take  tliosc  lips  nivaj 

That  ao  swcoOy  were  forsworn ; 
And  tlioac  eyes,  tbat  break  of  tla;, 

Liglits  (liflt  do  mislead  tlic  mom." 

Ijilcrally  this  is  absurd :  ideally  it 
is  exquisite.  There  Is  no  bane  to 
poetry  like  commonplace,  liowever 
true,  however  honest.  But  snch 
graces  as  those  are  never  snatched 
by  the  Gorman  muse,  and  she 
wearies  us  with  platitudes  and  pro- 
positions. Even  Goethe  is  so  deter- 
mined to  be  accurate  to  the  fact, 
that  in  writing  his  Alexis  nud 
Dora  he  stopped  to  consider  whether 
Alexis,  wlien  he  takes  leave  of 
Dora,  ought  to  put  down  or  take  up 
Ilia  bundle ;  so  at  least  Eckermann 
reports  from  Goethe's  own  lips. 
This  is  purely  German  in  its  lite- 
rain  ess. 

lielton.  Have  you  raved  enough 
against  the  Germans  9  If  so,  let  its 
go  back  to  Sir  Waller  Scott,  i       " 
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gard  to  nhoiii  we  shtJl  agree.     What 
do  you  tliink  of  bis  poetry  ? 

Mailed.  I  do  not  think  it  is  of 
the  liigLeiit  kind,  but  of  it^  kind  it 
is  masterly.  It  is  health;^-,  vigor- 
ous, and  almost  epical  in  its  char- 
acter; and  I  cannot  see  why  the 
world,  which  never  is  weary  of 
praising  Uomer  as  the  greatest  of 
poets,  or  among  the  greatest  of 
poets,  turns  euch  a  cold  shoulder 
to  Scott,  who,  in  his  directness, 
spirit,  and  vigour,  and  straightfor- 
wardness of  narrative,  resembles 
Homer  more  than  any  of  the  poets 
of  our  age.  The  distance  between 
them  may  he  great,  but  their 
methods  are  very  much  the  same ; 
and  had  Scot  written  a  tbousFkntt 
years  ^o  in  a  dead  tongue,  we 
should  never  cease  to  chant  his 
praises.  Just  US  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
were  founded  on  the  old  ballads  of 
bis  age,  arc  Scott's  romantic  poems 
founded  ou  the  old  ballads  of  his. 
Both  are  purely  objective  poets. 
But  while  this  is  the  acknowledged 
charm  of  Homer,  it  is  alleged  as  a 
defect  in  Scott.  There  is  a  great 
mystery  in  a  dead  tongue ;  and  I 
sometimes  ask  myself  what  we 
should  think  of  Homer  if  he  had 
written  enly  SO  years  ago,  and  in 
English.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
well-known  battle  of  Flodden-field 
in  Marmion.  I  defy  any  one  to 
read  it  without  a  stir  in  Ids  blood — 
it  is  ao  full  uf  fire,  spirit,  pictur- 
esqueness,  and  directness.  It  car- 
ries you  on  with  it  without  a  flag 
of  interest,  and  as  description  it  is 
wonderful.  No  battle  in  Homer  is 
more  vivid,  nor  more  true,  nor 
more  living  in  its  energy,  What  a 
picture,  for  instance,  is  that  of  Mar- 
m ion's  riderless  borse — 


Lord  Uarrnlon's  etced  mshed  bf." 


Belton,  The  age  does  not  like 
this  sort  of  thing  now  in  its  own 
poetry,  however  much  it  may  ad- 
mire it  in  ancient  works.  We  are 
introspeotive,  analytic,  subjective, 
and  self-conscious,  almost  to  morbid- 
ness.'^  The  epic  and  dramatic  have 
less  charm  for  us  than  the  re- 
flective and  speculative.  We  anato- 
mise our  feelings  and  emolions  and 
motives,  and  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  natural  expression  of  thcni  in 
action.  We  are  all  Hamlets,  and 
speculate  and  consider  too  anxious- 
ly.    Our  minds  are 

"Slekllcd   o'er   with   tlio   pulo    cast    of 
Uiouglit," 

MalleU.  And  yet  this  is  the  age 
of  athletics — of  hunting,  shooting, 
racing,  deer- stalking,  cricketing,  and 
Alpine  climbing.  Wo  have  our 
"  muscalar  Christianity" — our  love 
of  sports— our  adoration  of  strength. 
How  13  It  tbat  this  finds  no  response 
in  our  poetry  !  Ilow  is  it  that  of 
the  thousands  who  gather  nt  every 
racecourse,  whose  hearts  gallop  with 
the  horses,  and  strain  to  the  goal 
with  pulsing  blood,  and  to  whom  the 
excitement  is  like  intoxication — the 
great  majority  prefer  in  poetry  senti- 
ment, introspection,  nay,  even  a 
morbid  anatomy  of  feelings  and 
emotions  and  passions,  to  Lealtliy 
narrative  t  One  would  think  that 
such  persons,  rejoicing  in  action 
and  feeling  the  thrill  of  life,  would 
desire  something  corresponding  to 
this  in  literatui-e.  But  it  would 
seem  they  do  noL  They  do  not 
like  Scott's  life  and  stirand  vigour: 
they  prefer  anolh'jr  kind  of  thing. 
They  change  their  minds  as  they 
do  their  dress  when  they  come 
home  —  take  ofi  their  hunting 
pinks,  their  shooting  knickerbock- 
ers, and  heavy  shoes,  and  put  on 
their  dress-coat,  patent  leather  slioes, 
find  w  hite  cravals.  Their  very  voices 
and  lives  change.  Nimrod  becomes 
languid,    and    Di    \'ernon   changes 
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her  manners  with,  lier  riding-habit. 
Papa,  tired  with  hia  day's  work, 
lies  on  the  sofa  and  sleeps.  It  is 
simply  reaction  and  fashion. 

BelUm.  Do  jou  know  where 
Scott  lived  when  be  was  in  Rome  ? 

Malktt.  I  believe  be  lived  in  the 
Palazzo  Bernini,  at  the  comer  of  the 
Via  della  Propaganda.  So  at  least 
I  hare  been  told. 

Belton.  It  is  an  admirable  custom 
which  has  lately  been  introduced 
into  Italy  of  inserting  a  tablet  in 
the  outer  walls  of  houses  in  wbich 
distinguished  men  have  been  bom, 
or  died,  or  lived  for  a  lime,  on  wbich 
the  fact  is  inscribed.  lb  is  always 
interesting  to  know  where  great 
men  and  women  have  been  born, 
lived,  written,  or  died.  No  one 
could  vrsit  Shakespeare's  home  with- 
out feeling  nearer  to  bim ;  no  one 
could  pass  the  old  Tabard  Inn 
whence  the  pilgrims  of  the  '  Canter- 
bury Tales'  set  oot,  without  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  their  reality.  The  places 
great  spirits  have  inhabited  or  visit- 
ed seem  still  to  retain  dim  vestiges 
of  them  that  touch  titc  imnginstioii. 
I  never  pass  the  Nomenlan  gate, 
that  I  do  not  see  Nero  issuing  thence 
on  that  fatal  day  when  he  fled  so 
ignominiously  to  die  a  coward's 
death  at  the  villa  of  Phaon.  I 
always  meet  Cicero  and  Horace  as 
as  I  go  down  the  Sacred  Way ; 
and  whenever  1  drive  by  the  old 
Albergo  del  Orso,  the  shape  and 
figure  of  Montaigne,  who  once  lived 
within  its  w»IU,  rises  before  me. 
Many  and  many  a  day  have  1  seemed 
to  see  Alfieri  looking  out  of  the 
window  of  the  villa  Strozzi  towards 
the  villa  Iv'egroni,  where  the  Count- 
ess of  Albany  was  waiting  for  him. 
Under  the  cypresses  of  the  villa 
d'Estf  Tasso  has  wandered  with 
me,  and  leaned  beside  the  spilling 
fountain,  while  llie  nightingales 
finng  in  th%  shade.  I  never  cross 
tbe  Bridge  of  St.  Angelo  that  I  do 
not  look  for  the  figures  of  Raphael 


and  his  friend  Bindo  Altovite, 
under  the  three-arched  balcony  that 
hangs  over  the  TTiber,  and  I  should 
not  be  much  surprised  to  see  them 
talking  tlicre  together.  Canova 
and  Tborwaldsen  still  seem  to  lin- 
ger, about  the  studios  where  they 
wrought  their  great  works.  In  the 
night,  as  I  pass  (he  Castel  St.  An. 
gelo,  I  see  Benvenuto  CelUni  fight- 
ing on  the  walls,  or  slipping  down 
from  the  tower  to  make  his  escape 
from  his  disgusting  dungeon  ;  and  I 
almost  hear  the  groans  of  Beatrice 
Cenei. 

Mallell.  Ah !  it  is  this  that  makes 
Rome  so  profoundly  interesting. 
It  is  tndy  a  city  of  the  dead,  and 
the  spirits  of  the  past  haunt  it  and 
dwell  in  it  as  much  as,  nay,  far  more 
than,  the  bnsy  persons  of  to-day. 
Yob  turn  no  comer  without  meet- 
ing them.  Voices  are  in  the  air 
that  whisper  to  you  wherever  you 
go — in  the  street,  in  the  gai'dens, 
over  the  lone  sweeps  of  the  silent 
Campi^a — from  crumbling  toiubs, 
castles,  and  fortresses— from  the 
arched  and  ivy-mantled  aqueducts 
that  stretch  into  the  distance — from 
the  hollowed  caverns  of  the  tufa 
galleries,  where  once  the  Christians 
hid — from  the  broken  benches  of 
the  Colossenm,  now  so  silent — from 
the  giant  arches  of  the  ruined  Baths. 
Is  it  the  wind  that  whisperi,  or  the 
ghosts  of  the  ages  past,  as  you  wan- 
der over  the  grassy  slopes,  where  at 
every  step  you  tread  upon  some 
marble  fragment  of  dead  magnifi- 
cence f  And  who  and  what  are  we 
that  tread  these  streets  of  death  ? 
Only  to-day's  rear  of  the  great  army 
that  has  gone  before.  Hero  stand 
the  ruined  dwellings  that  they  once 
inhabited,  but  where  are  theyt 
Where  arc  those  imperial  figures 
whose  frown  was  death  ?  Where 
the  long  line  of  those  who  charmed 
the  ear  and  the  eye  with  the  magic 
of  art!  Where  the  poets  and  law- 
givers, the  scniptors  and  painters! 
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WLcre  tlie  smiliug  faces,  the  ^race-  sigh.  It  is  a  most  graceful  aud 
fill  Bteps  of  beauty,  that  lead  the  tender  tribute  to  one  who  laved 
world  in  their  train  ?  Over  the  FloreDcc,  and  who  bIcci)3  in  its  his- 
gardens  tliat  their  footsteps  pressed  toric  carlh — an  pure  and  noble  a 
the  shy  )i«iTd  slips.  Grass  and  weeds  spirit  aa  ever  informed  this  t«ne- 
grow  in  the  crevicea  of  the  marble  mont  of  clay — as  lare  a  genius  as 
pavements  which  once  were  swept  ever  dwelt  within  this  noble  city 
by  their  rustling  robes.  Lollia,  — I  mean  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
Poppica,  Messalina,  charm  no  more.  ing.  I  quote  it  from  memory,  but 
The  song  of  Virgil  and  Horace  and  I  tliink  it  reads  thus :  "  Qui  scrissc 
Catullus  is  iiint«.  The  fights  and  e  qui  mori  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
frowns  of  Nero  are  over.  The  ing  che  in  cnor  di  donna  concillava 
elaborate  bypoerisicB  of  Augoatus  seieiizft  di  dotta  e  spirito  di  poeta. 
are  finished.  Tiie  ornate  orations  Fece  con  sno  verso  aureo  annello 
of  Cicero,  the  stinging  satire  of  fra  Italia  cd  lughillcrra.  Pose 
Tacitus  and  Juvenal,  the  lofty  stoi-  (juosta  niemoria  Fircnste  grata." 
ciem  of  Aurelius,  all  are  of  the  Malklt.  It  is,  as  yon  say,  a  most 
past.  And  yet  they  still  live  and  graceful  and  tender  tribute,  and 
hatint  the  places  that  knew  them  on  she  well  deserved  it. 
eartli,  and  their  forms  still  rise  be-  Bellon.  1  have  often  sought  for 
fore  us  almost  without  an  evocation  the  house  of  Cagliostro,  the  famous 
as  we  wander  tlirongh  the  mined  magician,  but  t  have  never  been 
streets  and  houses  and  villlas  where  able  to  identify  it.  lie  lived,  I 
once  they  lived  and  walked.  know,  at  one  time  in  the  Piazza  di 

I    was    in    Florence    the    other  Spagna,  and  at  another  in  a  street 

day,  and  as  I  was  strolling  through  near  the   Piazza  Farnese,  but   the 

one    of    its    broad  -  caved    narrow  number  I  have  never  been  able  to 

streets,  I  came  npon  a  sombre  old  discover.     In  both  these  houses  he 

house,  in  the  walls  of  which  was  a  lived  with  his  wife,  the  beautiful 

marble  tablet  recording  the  fact  that  Lorenza  Feliciani,  after  their  return 

there  Danle   was  born    and   spent  from  Paris,  where  thoy  were  engaged 

the   first  years  of  his   youth.      In  in    the    notorious  intrigue   of    the 

a  moment  all  else  faded  from  my  diamond  necklace;  and   it  was  in 

sight — the  tide  of  time  swept  hack  the  latter  of  these  houses  that  lliey 

— the  little  hoy  Dante  was  before  were  arrested  to  be  imprisoned  in 

me,  looking  out  of  these  windows,  the  Castel  SL  Angelo. 
playing  in  these  streets — innocent,         Mallett.  Apropos  oi   Cagliostro's 

gay,  happy,  ignorant  of  Ihc  future  ;  magic,  there  is  a  curious  and  littie- 

nnd  then  in  a  moment  the  vi»ion  known  legend  about  a  gate  in  Rome 

vanished,  and  I  saw  the  thin  wan  just    beyond    the    Church    of    St. 

figure  witli  the  hooked  nose ;   that  Maria    Maggiore.       Here,    as    the 

we  know   so  well ;  and  those  sad  story  goes,  a  celebrated  alchemist 

eyes  that  had  gazed  into  the  horrors  and  m^ician   was  invited  to  stay 

of  the  Inferno  looked   into   mine,  by  the  owner  of  the  house  or  villa. 

It  was  tike  the  sudden  lifting  of  the  who  hoped  to  obtain  some  advan- 

cnrtain  of  time,  with  an   instant's  tage  to   himself   from  his  skill  in 

glimpse  into  the  past,  which  pro-  the  magical  sciences ;  but  thfi  m^i- 

foundly   affected   me,   and  then    it  cian,  after  long  enjoying  his  liospi- 

fell  again.  tality,  and  making  no  return  for  it, 

Bellott.  There  is  one  inscription  suddenly  took  French  leave,  leaving 

on  the  Casa  Gnidi  which  I  always  behind  him  a  paper  on  which  were 

stop  to  read,  and  when   I  read  I  written     certain     cabalistic     Mgns, 
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These  wore  inscribed  by  tlie  owner  taken  if  you  believe  that  the  day 

over  the  gate  in  a  half-faith  that  of  tlie  magicians  is    entirely  pa);t. 

they  might  be  cfEcacions  in  bring-  The  in^ica)  art  is  still  cnllivated, 

ing  hiiTi   the  good  fortnuc  he  dc-  though  in  secrecy ;  and  there  are 

sired,  and  there  they  may  still  be  Dumbera  of  persona  who  still  Btudy 

seen   to  this  day,   or   rather   they  it,  practise  it,  and  have  faith  in  it. 

were  to  be  seen  there  when  I  last  So  at  least  I  iiave  been  assured  by 

passed   that  way.     But  so  many  men  in  whom  I  cannot  but  place 

ctuingcs  are  taking  place   in   that  trust,  and  who  hare  declared  to  nic 

•luarter  that  it  is  possible  they  inav  that  tliey  themselves  have  altendc-d 

have  been  removed.    Reumont  telts  magical  iianees,  and  employed  the 

(his  story,  I  believe,  in  hi*  book  on  formulas  of  the  magical  books  with 

Kome — and  "  se  non  6  vero,  e  ben  successful    results.      Certain    it    is 

trovato."  that  the   Abb4   Constant    devoted 

Belfon.  Have  you  ever  looked  up  himself  to  the  study  of  tlie  magicnl 

the  subject  of  magic  ?  arts  and  occult  sciences,  and,  undfr 

Mallett.  Yes,  a  good  deal ;  and  the  pseudonym    of   Eleplias  Levi, 

very   curious   is   the    literature    on  wrote  some   remarkable   books    on 

this    subject.      Some    of   the    old  the  subject,  and  specially  one  on 

writers  give  yon,  for  instance,  com-  '  La  Haute  MJ^tie,'  which  I  recom- 

plcte    formulas   to   raise   spirits  of  mend  to  you,  if  you  arc  curious  in 

various   kinds,    and   seem   to  have  such  matters.     There  is  no  doubt, 

had  an  absolute  belief  in  their  efB-  too,  that  a  few  persons  were  and 

'■acy.     It  seems  to  be  pretty  clear  are    his    disciples    and    pupils     In 

that  they  did  have  faith  in  these  France,  and  among  them  may  be 

invocations ;  for  it  is  inipossible  to  mentioned  Desbarolles,  tlio  author 

believe  that  such  men  as  Cardanns  of  '  Les  Mysteres  de  la  Main.'     I 

and    Cornelius    Agrippa,    Albertus  must  confess,   however,  that  after 

Magnus,  Johannes  Bodinua,  I'ictro  reading   'La  Haute  Magie '  I  was 

Adann,    liieronymus    Fracastorius,  not  very  much  enlightened  on  the 

Torreblanea,   Debris,    Vomponatus,  subjeet.    A  great  deal  was  hinted  and 

and  Varius,  and  men  of  that  stamp,  insinuated  and    vaguely   indicated, 

should    have   wilfully   endeavoured  but     coinpnrali«ely    little    directly 

to  palm  off  on  the  world,  with  such  taught  cither  as  to  the  theorj'  of  the 

(■aim.  seriousness,  statements  which  practice  of  magic*     A  very  accoin- 

thcy  know  to  be  lies.     At  all  events  pllshed  and  distinguished  writer  who 

they  clearly  profess  their  faith  iii  lately  died  assured  me  that  he  him- 

the  power  of  man,  by  magical  pro-  self,  on  one  occasion,  by  foUowin;^ 

t'csses,  to  raise  the  dead,  and  wake  certain  prescribed  formulas,  evoked 

spirits  by  incantation  ;  and  various  one  of  the  spirits  held  by  those  who 

receipts  are  given  by  them  to  effect  believe  to  be  very  dangerous — under- 

BHcli  purposes.  stand  me,    not  by   means   of   any 

Belton.    I   suppose    that   at  the  medium,  but  by  his  own  practice  ; 

present  day  no  one  would  believe  and  that  lie  satisfied  himself  by  this 

ill  this.     These  men  flourished  in  and  other  experiments  tliat  tbo  prc- 

ignorant  ages,  when  science  was  in  scribed  processes  were  not  by  any 

its  infancy,  and  when  superstition  means    delusions  or   follies.     Tliis 

was  at  its  height  same  gentleman  also  told  me,  when 

Mallett.  You  are  very  much  mi:'-  I  made  a  remark  similar  to  yours 

*  Since  wrilino:  ^'"S,  we  have  seen  llie  dentli  of  the  Ab1>C'  Coasttut  anaonuced 

in  the  Paris  iournals.  ,-~             r 

.    .  ,  Google 
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that  I  anpposed  no  one  in  the  pre- 
sent day  believed  in  magicail  arts, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  knew  many 
who  studied  it,  and  believed  in  it. 
"Che  voletc,"  as  the  Italians  say. 
You  may  make  out  of  this  what 
you  choose  ;  I  merely  repeat  what  I 
have  been  told. 

Belton.  Was  he  not  making  a 
fool  of  yon,  and  trying  to  sec  if  he 
conld  hoax  you  ? 

Malhtt.  By  no  means.  He  was 
very  serious;  and  after  giving  me 
book  and  chapter  for  what  he  said, 
he  finished  by  drawing  my  own 
horoscope  very  cleverly,  thus  show- 
ing that^  at  all  events,  he  had  stu- 
died tlic  ir.attcr. 

Beilen.  AVIiflt  did  he  propliesy 
about  you. 

Mullelt.  No  matter ;  1  shall  not 
give  you  tlie  chance  of  laughing  at 

Belton,  Yon  stimulate  my  curi- 
osity. I  think  I  should  like  to  try 
some  of  these  evocations  and  incan- 
tatior.s,  but  I  am  sure  nothing  would 
comd  of  them.  Is  there  any  difB- 
culty  in  performing  them  ? 

Malktl.  No ;  there  is  no  real 
difficulty ;  but  numerous  materials 
and  objects  are  required  which  are 
not  to  be  obtained  without  trouble 
and  expense,  and  certain  arrange- 
ments must  be  made  which  are 
sometimes  not  easy  ;  and  though,  if 
any  one  were  seriously  inclined  to 
trv  the  experiment's  any  little  ob- 
stacles could  be  easily  overcome,  yet 
it  requires  a  certain  patience,  seri- 
ousness, determination,  and  trouble 
that  few  persons  would  take  in  the 
vague  hope  of  arriving  at  results  in 
which  they  have  a  complete  dis- 
trust. That  is  the  whole  of  the 
matter.  I  have  often  thought  of 
trying  the  experiments  myself  ;  but 
I  have  to  begin  with  no  faith,  and 
therefore  I  shrank  before  the  little 
obstacles  of  trouble,  expense,  and 
time.  Besides,  I  don't  know  pre- 
cisely wiiat  I  should  do  with  a  de- 


mon, or  even  a  spirit,  after  I  had 
raised  it.  I  am  more  used  to  men 
and  women,  and  I  like  them  better. 
That  is,  I  like  a  spint  plus  a  body 
more  than  a  spirit  minus  a  body. 
I  talk  and  act  more  freely  with 
them,  j^s  for  the  spirits  that  are 
said  to  come  up  at  tables  by  the 
late  processes  of  incantation,  they 
are  generally  so  badly  educated,  and 
speak  such  bad  grammar,  that  I 
don't  care  for  their  company.  I 
could  stand  any  amount  of  bad 
grammar  if  they  would  only  tell  me 
something  that  we  all  of  us  do  not 
know,  and  that  we  desire  to  know. 
To  rap  out  by  tedious  processes 
feeble  commonplaces  of  morality 
and  tawdry  statements  of  future  ex- 
istence which  correspond  solely  to 
the  vulgarest  notions,  or  to  advise 
us  as  to  our  conduct  in  copy-book 
phrases  of  .evil  communications 
corrupting  good  ■  manners,  does  not 
pay.  If  what  they  said  were  really 
worth  saying,  I  would  endure  even 
the  tediousnosa  of  their  methods  : 
but  I  cannot  see  that  they  have 
added  to  onr  literature  anything 
very  valuable.  Shakespeare  has  so 
terribly  degenerated  at  the  table 
that  I  feel  sorry  to  see  that  lie  has 
lost  his  mind  in  losing  his  body. 

Belton.  But  you  liave  had  strange 
experiences,  liave  you  not !      ^ 

Mallet t.  Veiy  strange  experi- 
ences, which  I  cannot  explain,  and 
which  nobody  has  ever  been  able 
to  explain,  to  my  satisfaolion  at 
least.  But  all  that  were  of  any 
note  wera  physical  and  material  le- 
aults;  and  I  do  not  accept  any 
spiritual  explanation  of  them.  But 
don't  let  us  talk  about  them  now. 
They  bore  mo,  and  they  wouldn't 
amuse  you. 

Belton.  You  seem  to  consider  the 
fact  of  the  utter  triviality  of  all  that 
is  written  and  rapped  at  tables  to  be 
sufficient  proof  that  it  docs  not 
come  from  spirits.  I  agree  witli 
yon   in    thinking   that  their  ntter 
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ancc^  arc  not  from  the  so-called  from  tlie  body  it  necessarily  leaves 
spiritual  world ;  but  I  dg  not  see  the  eartL — whatever  be  its  coiidi- 
why  we  ahould  expect  spirits  out  of  lion — and  becomes  at  once  puriGed, 
the  body  to  have  more  intelligence  and  beyond  ita  infiuencus.  It  may 
than  spirits  in  the  body.  We  have  be  or  it  may  not  be ;  but  it  is  ccr- 
no  reason  to  think  so.  We  know  tainly  a  possible  supposition  that 
absolutely  nothing  in  respect  to  the  they  whose  wliole  happiness,  wliile 
changes  which  take  place  after  here,  has  been  in  the  joys  of  tlie 
death.  It  may  be  that  pure  and  body,  anti  whose  desires  liave  been 
vefined  spirits,  freed  from  the  body,  mean  and  depraved,  may  oiily  con- 
ascend  to  higher  existence ;  but  in  tinue  to  be  possessed  by  the  fame 
that  case  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  desires,  and  long  to  regain  the  body 
that  such  spirits  would  return  to  tlirough  which  they  obtained  iLeir 
rap  out  foolish  statements  at  table?,  gratification. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  Mallelt.  It  never  struck  me  be- 

inany  low,  mean,  contemptible  spirits  fore  in  this  light,  but  it  certainly  is 

dwelling  here  in  the  flesh  to  whom  an  intelligible  theory,  whether  it  be 

the  body  may  lend  apparent  respect-  correct  or  not.     We  all  have  faith 

ability,  and,  stripped  of  this  garment  in  gradations  of  future  being,  and 

which  conceals  theirinanity  of  intel-  we  believe  that  the  spirit  survives 

Icctandbascnessof  desires,  they  may  the  body,  and  retains  its  identity; 

fall  in  the  fcale  of  being  even  be-  and  why  not  suppose,  if  its  prepar- 

low  what  they  seemed  here.    Such  ation  in  this  life  has  been  for  higher 

spirits — of  the  earth  earthy — would  spheres,  it  would  naturally  ascend 

long  for. the  gratifications  of  the  to  them,  while  if  it  bad  been  for 

sense  and  the  fltsh,  acid  might  be  lower  spheres,  it  would  equally  de- 

iiupposcd    to    liaunt   the    earth   to  scend  to  them  !     If,  after  death,  we 

wuich  their  desires  cling,  and  grasp  retain  an  individuality,  we   natur- 

at   any    DMans    of    communication  ally  must  remain  what  we  inherent- 

with  it.     The  heaven  would  be  the  ly  are,  with  the  same  desires,  the 

heaven  of  the  senses,  and  of  the  life  same    aspirations,   the   same   tend- 

(hey  had  lost,  and  one  would  natu-  encies.     This  would,  if  we  accept 

rally  expect  from  them  lies,  hypoc-  it,  enable  the  human  being  here  to 

risics,    and    deceit   of    every    kind,  shape  for  himself  his  future  sphere. 

Freed   from  the   body,    the  naked  by  the  training  of  his  thoughts  and 

spirit  would  be  what  it  desired —  aspirations  to  what  is  lofty,  pure, 

the  high    and   pure    of    aspiration  and  refined  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on 

would  therefore  ascend  to    loftier  the   other,  to  what  is  low,  bestial, 

planes  of  existence,  the  mean  and  and   degraded.      We    should  thus 

base  might  descend  even  to  lower,  reap  what  we  ourselves  have  sown, 

I  only  suggest  this  answer  to  any  and  not  bo  subject  to  any  judgment 

argument  against  spiritual  comma-  and  sentence  outside  of  oumelves. 

nications   founded   upon   their  tri-  Would   not  tliis  recommend  itself 

viality,   feebleness,   and    absurdity,  to  our  sense  of  perfect  justice  ! 

Let  us  clear  our  minds  of  distinc-  Belton.  IE  we  choose  to  take  an- 

tions  between    hunian   beings   and  other  step,  we  might  suppose  that 

spirits.     We  are  all  spirits ;  all  our  repeated  trials  might  be  allotted  to 

communications  are    spiritual.      It  every  spirit  to  climb  up  to  higher 

is  two  spirits  who  talk  together —  spheres  of  existence  by  tlie  purga- 

not  two    bodies  —  here   on    earth,  tion  of  its  desires  (since  .every  spirit 

We  have  no  warrant  for  the  belief  is  what  it  desires),  by  its  devotion 

that  the  instant  llic  spirit  is  freed  to  noble  cuds,  by  its  constant,  ck- 
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ptrieiiee  that  the  low  leads  only  to 
tbo  tow,  by  its  sense  of  loss  in  con- 
sequence of  its  base  aims. 

Afatlelt.  In  respect  to  these  .so- 
called  spiritual  CO  mm  nni  cations  by 
mcttns  of  table-rappings,  and  all 
tbat,  we  shall  never  have  the  phe- 
nomena properly  investigated  so 
long  aawe  begin  with  a  theory.  To 
set  out  with  the  nsswmption  that  all 
the  material  phenomena  are  occa- 
sioned by  spiritnal  intervention,  is 
entirely  unworthy  of  science  and 
philosophy.  But  so  etrenuously  is 
tiiis  tbijory  advanced  by  believers, 
that  the  niind»  of  those  who  pre- 
tend to  investigate  them  are  warped 
at  the  beginning  :  on  the  one  side 
are  those  who  are  inclined  to  the 
siiirilual  theor}-,  and  on  the  other, 
tiiose  to  whom  such  a  theory  is  ab- 
surd and  even  worse ;  and  both,  for 
entirely  opposite  reasons,  are  averse 
to  strict  examination  and  investi. 
gatton.  Tlie  real  question  is.  Do 
the  facts  exist  or  not?  If  so,  how 
are  they  to  be  explained  ?  If  the 
facts  cleariy  exist,  it  is  idle  to  re- 
ject them  because  a  foolish  theory 
is  advanced  to  explain  them.  Are 
there  any  facts  outside  our  common 
experience  of  the  laws  of  nature  so 
caUed  f  If  there  he,  let  us  arrange 
them  with  calmness  and  honesty. 
On  both  sides.'on  the  contrary,  I 
find  precipitation  and  Impatience. 
Those  disposed  to  the  spirituHl 
theory  accept  evorytliing  at  once  as 
spiritual.  Those  wlio  are  sceptical 
and  unbelieving  reject  every  fact 
as  a  cheat,  without  carefully  inves- 
tigating it  or  explaining  it.  It 
suffices  the  latter  class  on  one  or 
two  occasions  to  detect  a  charlatan 
at  work,  or  to  encounter  an  entire 


of  the  experiment,  to  come  to 
sion  that  the  whole  thing 


faihit 

the  conclusion  ■ 

is  the  result  of  charlatanism.  But  re- 
peated fmlurea  or  repeated  cheating 
prove  nothing.  No  scientific  man 
would  investigate  any  other  question 
in  the  same  spirit  as  ho  does  this. 


If  the  matter  were  worthy  of  con- 
sideration at  all,  he  would  not  be 
stopped  in  his  researches  by  repeated 
failures  to  obtain  his  end,  lie  would 
try  again  and  again.  He  would  not 
insist  in  the  outset,  for  instance,  that 
gaivanism  did  not  exist,  unless  he 
could  produce  its  effects  in  the  way 
he  chose.  lie  would  not  insist  on 
his  own  conditions,  and  assert  that 
imless  the  results  were  obtained 
through  them,  they  did  not  exist 
at  all.  But  this  is  what  he  con- 
stantly docs  in  his  professed  inves- 
tigation of  so-called  spiritual  phe- 
nomena, because  it  is  the  term 
spiritual  which  annoys  and  disgusts 
him.  If  you  recount  to  him  any 
phenomena,  perfectly  material  and 
physical,  as  having  occurred  in  your 
presence  under  conditions  contrary 
to  bis  preconceived  opinions  or  ex- 

Eerience,  he  says,  It  would  not 
ave  occurred  had  I  been  there ; 
or  he  smiles,  and  says.  Ah,  indeed  ! 
and  thinks  you  are  a  fool.  If  you 
press  the  point,  and  ask  him  to  ex- 
plain it,  and  tell  him  the  details, 
and  show  him  that  bis  oiplanation 
does  not  accord  with  the  facts,  be 
assnroes  at  once  that  you  were  in- 
capable of  investigation,  that  yon 
were  humbu^cd,  or  that  you  lie. 
Ilumbug  is  the  great  word  he  uses 
—  a  very  expansive  one,  which 
means  anj-thing  or  nothing.  If 
^on  reply,  How  humbugged  ?  where 
19  the  hnnibug?  point  it  out — 1 
desire  to  know  as  much  as  you  ;  he 
declines  to  particularise,  and  prefers 
the  generalisation  of — Humbug. 

Belton.  I  cannot  wonder  at  his 
condition  of  mind,  nor  fail  to  sym- 
pathise nitli  his  disgust  at  so  much 
absurdity  as  is  pnt  forth  by  spirit- 
ualists in  general. 

Mallftt.  Nor  I ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  should,  I  think,  preserve  a 
more  scientiRc  and  philosophic  atti- 
tude, and  not  decide  until  he  has 
thoronghly  investigated,  Tliere 
may   bo  nothing  in   aU  this ;    he 
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may  be  quite  rigbt,  only  he  has  not 
examined  tbe  questiou  sufficiently 
to  decide  apoa  it.  For  all  he  htis 
aeen  and  can  explain  there  may  be 
something.  Of  all  these  phenomena 
some  may  be  real  and  point  'to  a 
law  not  yet  understood.  Are  there 
any  snob  ?  It  is  not,  to  my  mind, 
safGcient  to  try  a  few  cusual  experi- 
ments on  absolntc  conditions,  and 
to  reject  tbe  whole  if  failure  ensues. 
In  science  one  docs  not  expect  tbe 
first  tentative  experiment  to  succeed. 
Suppose  tbe  experiment  fails  a 
hnndred  times  and  succeeds  once, 
,  the  important  fact  is  tbe  one  success, 
not  the  hundred  failures.  The 
truth  is  that  ail  begin  with  scepti- 
cism— not  honest  scepticism  which 
neither  believes  nor  disbelieves, 
which  is  ready  to  accept  or  reject 
according  to  the  evidence  and  facts, 
but  scepticism  with  a  loaded  bias 
to  unbelief.  There  is  no  reason 
either  for  or  againiit  tbe  existence 
of  any  phenomenon  a  priori.  The 
mere  fact  that  It  is  contrary  to  our 
ciperience  is  no  proof  that  it  does 
not  eiist.  Suppose  a  community 
of  blind  persons  to  exist  on  an 
island  which  had  never  been  visited 
by  any  person  wbo  saw,  and  sup- 
pose, by  accident,  a  man  with  the 
power  of  sight  should  be  thrown 
among  them.  How  could  he  prove 
to  them  that  this  faculty  really 
existed  in  bim  !  He  would  at  onco 
be  met  by  the  statement  that  it  was 
contrary  to  their  experience,  that 
no  one  they  had  ever  heard  of 
possessed  such  a  faculty.  Vainly 
would  be  reason  with  them.  His 
exhibition  of  this  faculty  would  he 
treated  as  humbug  and  charlatanism. 
He  would  say,  for  instance,  I'hice 
a  person- fifty  yards  from  me,  and 
beside  him  any  selected  person  in 
whom  you  have  confidence.  I  will 
telt  yon  withont  moving  from  hero 
every  action  he  makes.  Uo  weuld 
do  this.  What  would  be  the  an- 
swer)     Would  the   blind  be   con- 


vinced !  Kot  at  all  ;  they  would 
say.  You  have  a  confederate ;  this 
knowledge  is  procured  by  a  secret 
system  of  sounds  and  signs  intel- 
ligible to  the  senses  we  all  have,  or 
by  some  method  which  we  do  not 
know  ;  what  we  do  know  is  that 
nobody  can  see.  Or  they  would  say, 
Let  ua  lock  you  up  in  a  room  all  by 
yourself,  with  no  doors  or  windows, 
and  chain  you  tLerc  and  then,  you 
must  tell  us  what  is  done  in  another 
house  by  a  person  we  will  lock  up 
there,  or  what  is  done  in  the  street 
outside.  If  you  answer,  Under  those 
conditions,  I  cannot  see ;  tlioy  would 
cry  out,  This  proves  it  is  all 
ju^ling.  If. you  can't  see  as  well 
in  a  box  locked  up  at  niglit  as  in 
the  open  air  by  day,  you  cannot  see 
at  all.  There  is  no  such  power  that 
exists ;  and  though  we  do  not  detect 
the  trick,  it  is  nevertheless  a  trick. 
'Don't  you  see  that  tbe  seeing  man 
in  this  case  would  be  in  a  hopeless 
position !  Suppose  that  there  he 
anything  real — I  do  not  say  there  is 
— but  suppose  there  be  anything  real 
in  the  phenomena  of  tables  rising 
in  the  air,  the  perstm  through  whose 
mediumship  they  are  executed  is, 
to  the  scientific  man  of  to-day,  in  a 
position  quite, analogous  to  that  of 
the  seeing  man  among  the  blind  or 
the  hearing  among  the  deaf,  pro- 
vided tbcy  have  had  no  previous 
expeiiencc  of  such  afaculty  as  sight 
tir  hearing. 

Belton.  You  speak  as  if  you  be- 
lieved in  these  phenomena.  Do 
yon  J 

Mallett.  I  was  not  speaking  of 
my  belief,  nor  did  I  intend  to  In- 
dicate whether  I  believed  in  any  of 
them  or  not.  I  merely  meant  t« 
say  that  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  investigated  is  not  what  I  wish 
it  were. 

Sellon.  But  do  you  believe  ! 

MalUtl.  I  believe  wliat  I  have 
seen  and  what  I  have  tested  with 
all  my  senses,     I  mean  the  physical 
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phenomena,  for  1  liarc  every  proof  eensefi  surrounding  our  plain  and 
of  tlieir  reality  that  I  have  of  any-  definite  ones,  wliicli  we  do  not 
thing,  and  I  am  not  yet  persuaded  underatand,  and  which  we  have  not 
that  I  am  an  utter  fool.  But  I  inveatigated.  Ail  I  mean  by  this 
do  not  undertake  to  explain  them,  is,  that  it  scema  to  me  lery  foolish 
much  less  do  I  accept  the  spiritual  to  cry  out  humbug  at  anything 
explanation,  in  my  opinion  there  which  is  contrary  to  our  common 
is  quite  as  much  stupidity  in  our  experience ;  and  that  it  would  be 
incredulity  as  in  our  credulity.  I  more  scientific  and  honest  to  in- 
cannot  explain  anything.  It  is  an  vestigato  calmly,  than  to  ridicule 
entire  mystery  how  i  see,  how  I  without  investigation.  And  this  is 
hear,  liow  I  move  my  arm.  An-  all  I  have  to  say,  and  don't  let  us 
atomists  and  scicntititi  men  explain  talk  any  more  about  it.  1  am  ready 
to  me  the  mechanism,  and  I  under-  to  believe  anything  if  yoti  can  prove 
stand  that ;  but  1  do  not  understand  it  properly.  I  an)  ready  to  disbe- 
how  1  Bct  the  mechanism  in  move-  lievc  it  if  you  can  show  tliat  it  has 
ment,  nor  ihey  either.  A  man  absolutely  no  foundation ;  but  I  do 
lives,  sees,  moves,  one-moment;  the  not  begin  by  believing  or  disbeliev- 
nexl  moment  ho  is  what  we  cidl  ing  before  careful  examination.  If 
dead.  The  mechanism  is  the  same,  I  have  not  examined  into  it,  I  mere- 
but  the  somewhat  we  cannot  trace  ly  aay  I  know  nothing,  or,  as  Mon- 
that  moved  it,  is  gone.  A  priori,  taigne  did,  "Que  saie-je  ?" 
outside  our  experience  one  thing  is  Belton.  I  daresay  you  are  pcr- 
as  difficult  to  believe  as  another,  fcctly  right;  bnt  my  own  persuasion 
and  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  set  is  that  ninety-nine  one -hundredths 
bounds  to  any  operation  of  life  by  of  all  this  spiritualism  is  utter  char- 
our  experience.  It  \»  quite  possible  '  latanry,  and  I  think  lam  very  geoe- 
that  we  have  subtle  powers  and  rous  in  giving  you  up  the  one  one- 
faculties  which  have  escaped  our  hundredth.  Po  you  remember  that 
observation,  and  that  are  exercised  medium  who,  flfter  gathering  a  con- 
attime^unconsciouslyoronlyin  cer-  siderable  number  of  persons  to- 
tain  abnormal  conditions.  Change  gcther  at  one  of  his  teances,  abd 
for  a  moment  the  normal  conditions  tinding  that  several  had  obtained 
of  ordinary  life,  nnd  instantly  we  entrance  withont  paying  for  their 
have  new  phenomena,  as  iu  the  case  tickets,  ruse  —  on  a  subsequent 
of  madness,  monomania,  or  dc-  ncanee  —  before  commencing  his 
lirinm.  In  high  fever  the  oigans  operations,  and  said:  "I  wish  to 
are  far  more  susceptible  than  in  maku  one  observation — there's  no- 
henlth.  What  are  you  going  to  thing  riles  the  spirits  so  as  coTuing 
do  with  second-sight  and  ghosts,  in  without  paying  "J 
apparitions  and  premonitions!  Will  Malletl.  1  remember;  and  he 
you  reject  them  all  (  Is  there  no-  was  a  very  clever  fellow,  and  knew 
thing  in  them  ?  or  will  you  say  what  he  wad  about.  I  have  no 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  "  All  argument  douht  that  the  more  money  was 
is  against  it,  but  all  belief  is  for  it"  !  paid  the  more  his  spirits  were  raised. 
Arc  there  no  such  things  as  sym-  But  I  admit  that  there  are  many 
pathies  and  antipathies  which  we  charlatans  of  this  kidney,  and  nuni- 
cannot  explain,  and  yet'  which  to  bera  of  people  whom  they  take 
ue  are  Peal  ?  What  is  love  ?  What  in,  »nd  to  whom  the  rubbish  that 
ia  hate !  No !  we  do  not  know  is  alowly  rapped  up  at  the  table 
anything  yet ;  and  there  are,  in  my  seems  like  inspired  communications 
opinion,    pcnumbral     poners     and  from  the  other  world.     My  disgust 
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at  these  fellows    is  quite  ^qual  to  witli  tlieir  futile  remarks  and  sad 

yours.     I  eannot  use  langui^e  too  comnionplaces. 

stixing   to   express   my  abhorrence  Mallelt.  It  would  be  worse  tban 

of  those  who,  by  lying  arts,  pre-  the    mosquitoes    in    the    Western 

tend   to  summon   from    the    other  States   of  America.     Why  do   wft 

world  those  who  were  dear  as  life  always  think  of  spirits  as  being  so 

to  UB,  but  who  have  passed  away,  serious  S     Are  we  to   lose    all   our 

and   then   put    into   tlieir  mouths  sense  of  humour  when  we  lose  our 

those    miserable    lies.     Think,   for  bodies?     Are  we   never  to   amuse 

instance,  of  Charles  Sumner's  spirit  ourselves!     Is  tlere  nothing  in  the 

being    rapped    up   the   other   day,  other   world  to  correspond  to   the 

and  giving  this  remarkable  advice  enjoyments  of  this !     Are  all  our  art 

to  his  Ibteners — "  Yon  mustn't  act  and   poetry   to    be    utterly    swept 

selfi^  !"  away  I     Are  there  to  be  no  varieties 

Belton.  Sometimes  the  messa^^  of  character  and  personality !    Uliall 

rapped  up  are  very  amusing.     Did  we  never  laugh  ]     Worse  than  this. 

yon  ever  hear  what  the   spirit  of  According  to  the  old  superstition. 

Dr.  Wcbsttir,  the  murderer  of  Dr.  we  artists  shall  be  in  a  pretty  mess  ; 

Parkman,    once   rapped   up    to    an  for  all  the  graven  im^es  we  have 

Astonished  audience  ?  made,    and   all    the    liKencsses    of 

Mailed,  Never;  but  pray  let  me  things  ip  t tic  heavens,  or  the  earth, 

hear  it.  or  the  walors  under  the  earth,  will, 

Belton.  Well,   Webster,   as    you  it  has  been  said,  become  endowed 

know,  killed  Dr.  I'arkinan  to  avoid  with  life  and  pursue  us,  and  haunt 

paying  a  debt   due  to    him ;    and  us,    and    torment    us — a    pleasant 

when    the   spirit   of    Dr.  AV.    pre-  thought  indeed !     But  what  should 

sented  itself  to  the  tabic  and  was  I  do  there  without  art  and  poetry, 

.isked,  as  osual,   what  he   was  do-  and  literature   and   music,  and  all 

ing  in  the  spirit-world,  his  answer  these    occupations     and    delights  ? 

w!is  that  he  was  keeping  a  boarding-  Will  there  bo  no  work  for  us  to  do  S 

hoose,  and  that  Dr.    Parkman  was  no  books  to  read — no  pictures  to 

living   with   him,    without   paying,  paint  ? 

nntjl  he  should  work  off  or  cat  up  Belton.  Music  is,  according  to  the 

the  debt.  general  belief,  admitted.     We  shall 

Mallelt.    That  shows   more   in-  be  able  to  sing.     It  will  always  be 

gcnuity  and  intellect  than  one  gen-  the   same   song ;  but   we    shall   be 

erally  gets  from  the  rapping  spirits,  able  to  sing  it  eternally ;  and    we 

If  they  would  always  be  as  amus.  are  told  that  we  shall  never  tire  of 

ing    [  should  like  to  attend  some  singing    it.      But  as  for   painting 

aianeet.  pictnres  and   modelling  statues,   I 

Belion.  Yes,  if  they  only  would  have  never  heard  we  should  be  al- 
be  a  little  amusing,jt  would  be  a  lovsed  to  do  that 
relief ;  after  all,  they  might  make  Malletl.  I  earnestly  hope  I  shall 
such  fun  of  us  here  :  what  a  chance  have  a  body.  I  don't  at  all  con- 
fer them  !  but  they  are  so  deadly  ceivo  how  1  could  do  without  one. 
serious,  and  so  sadly  commonplace.  But  every  one  tells  me,  and  of 
that  tliey  are  not  good  company,  course  every  one  knows,  that  I  shall 
Heavens  I  only  thmk  of  such  a  lot  not  need  a  body  ;  and  that  I  shall 
surrounding  you  in  another  world,  be  perfectly  contented  with  doing 
and  you  without  a  body  to  hide  nothing  but  sing.  But  how  shall 
away  in  or  a  key  to  your  door,  and  I  sing  if  1  have  no  body?  What 
all  of  them  swarming  in  upon  you,  aort  of  preparation  then  are  any  of 
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us  making  for  eiicl)  a  world!     If  should  like  too  to  be  nble  to  go  to 

Via  arc  to  be  deprived  of  all   moans  etcop  in  it,  and  bo  make  excar<«ionit 

of  cxercieing  such  faculties  as  we  from  it  into  other  rogioiia ;  for,  of 

have  spent  our  lives  in  training  and  coarse,  I  liopo  there  will   be  upper 

cultivating  here,  what  is  the  use  of  regions  still.     And  of  all  things  1 

training    and    cultivating   them   at  should  hope  to  bo  able  to  bo  alone 

all!      ^^'hy    are    these    pns^ionato  sometimesi  if  I  cho^.     1  like  the 

desires  given  us  liore  for  wliat  seems  odour  of  flowers.     Do  apiiits  smell  i 

to  DB  pure  and  noble,  if,  the  moment  Are  we  to  be  out  of  our  senses,  so 

we  pass  away  from  earth,  they  be-  to  speak !    I  hope  not. 

come  perfectly  nseloss!    If  to-mor-  MalUit.    Did    you    ever    read 

row  you  wore  to  deprive  me  of  all  'The  Gates  Ajar,'   by   Miss    Eliza- 

tliese  occupations,  1  should  be  very  belh    I'helps  J     She  takes   up    this 

unhappy ;  and  liow  can  1  be  happy  question  and  develops  it  in  a  most 

there   deprived   of   them — that   is,  peculiar     way,     and     with     much 

so  long  as  I  maintain  my  own  idcn-  talent. 

tity  and  consciousness?  Belton.  Yes,  I  have  read  it;  and 

Mellon.  At  all    evciils   I  hope    t  I  bear   it   is   very   popular,   as   of 

sbalt  have  some  kind  of  body  to  course  it    would    be.      The   vague 

inhabit   and  use.     It  seems  to  mo  notions  of  a  future  state  of  existence 

dreadful    to    think    of    wandering  which  ai-e  generally  entertained  are 

abont  a  mere  naked  spirit,  with   no  quite    unsatisfactory.     And    I   can 

house  to  cover  one.     In  fact,  with'  easily  understand  that  such  a  view 

out  a  body  I    should    be  nobody,  as  hem  would  recommend  itself  to 

The  idea  of  being  blown  about  by  many.     Her  development  of  it  to 

the  wind,  or  of  being  open  to  inva-  roe  is  quite  too  material. 

sion  by  every  other  spirit,  without  Malltit.    At  all   events   it  does, 

any  power  of  secrecy  of  thought  and  after  a  peculiar  fashion  to   be  sure, 

feeling,  is  abhorrent  to  my  notions,  recognise  that  the  tastes,  feelings, 

I  do  not  care  to  keep  tliis  body  if  thoughts,  and  aapirations  we  culti- 

I   can    find    a    better;  but   this  is  vate  here  will    not  be  utterly    ol>- 

better  than  none  ;  and  I  have  lived  litcrated    hereafter,'   and   will    find 

in    it   so    long,  and   had    so    much  something  hereafter  to  correspond 

happiness  in  it,  that  I  have  a  sort  of  to  them.     But  come  1  our  conversa- 

fondness  for  it.     If  I  take  a  new  tion   has  wandered  widely  enough, 

one,  I  should  like  it  fresher,  bet-  and  it  is  time  to  breakofl.     "Light 

ter,  and  handsomer  in  every  way,  thickens,     and     the     crow     makes 

more    quickly    responsive    to    the  wing  to  the  rooky  wood,"     Let  us 

spirit,   and    not  so  easily  tired,     I  go  and  sec  it  on  the  Pincio. 


tizedoy  Google 


JOHNS    HERO. 


The  book,  in  which  you  take  bo  a  yacht  in  iho  harbour,  and  a  stml 

warm  an  intcresl,  is  a  mere  work  of  in  the  atallu  ;  pays  for  one  theatre, 

fiction;  and  yet,  as  yon  jndicionsiy  and  goes  every  night  to  another; 

observe,  it  is   one   without    which  — in  short,  sees  life,  and  i»  as  bored 

no  gentleman's  library  is  compluie.  by  tlie  sight  as  if  ho  were  not  the 

Vou  ask  who  wrote  it.     You  will  grandson  of  a  jovial  tapster.    Henry, 

be  snrprised  to  hear  that    it    was  Richard,    and   Thomas,    fj'iends   of 

produced  by  two  authors.  One  of  my  youtli,  you  have  gone  from  me  ! 
these  is  a  man  of  world  -  wide  re-  Indeed  I  have  no  time  to  cultivate 
itutation.      The    Japanese    student     you  farther,  for  I  have  an  engrossing 

has  adopted  him  with  tJiu  graceful  occupation    loo.      My   whole    time 

costume  of  English  eivilisalion,  and  and  my  whoe  attention  are  given 

liis  name  is  misspelt  by  the  Parisian  to  the  study  and  to  the  encouragc- 

joiimalist.    The  other  author  ts  com-  tnent  of  John.     John  is  tlie  most 

parativcly  unknown  :  he  is  my  friend,  remarkable  young  man  of  tlie  age. 

and  his  Christian  name  is  John.  Indeed  be  is  too  great  for  an  age 

Tom,  Dick,  Harry,  John,  and  I  in  which  the  division  of  labour  is 

were  some  few  years  ago  a  set  at  an  carried  to  excess.     Tom  delights  in 

Oxford  college.      Widely  diflercnt  law  ;  bnt  how  eouid  John,  with  ex- 

in  character,  we  had  each  his  friends  tended  vision  and  impatient  genius, 

outside  the  little  circle  ;  bnt  we  five  limit  himself  to  the  composition  of 

were  bound  most  closely  together  jargon  for  a   conveyancer  J      Dick 

by  the  memory  of  bright  days  of  revels  gracefully  in  art ;   but  how 

boyhood  and  of  comical  scrapes  en-  should  John    bo    content   with  .  a 

joved  by  all  together.     But  enough  reputation  for  painting  the   sunny 

of  tliisi.     We  have  left  Oxford,  and  side  of  sheep  ?    And  indeed  it  seems 

the   old    ties  arc  loosened.      Each  likely    that,    as   the    great   banker 

lias  fonnd  for  himself  an  absorbing  yields  to  the  joint-stock  company, 

wcnpation,  and  our  intimacy  has  in  bo  will  the  great  artist  be  superseded 

some  cases  dwindled  to  a  mere  grunt  by  a  union  of  the  small,  and  a  single 

in  the  street.    The  sagacious  Tom  is  canvas  will   display    Mr.    Ilopson's 

already  a  rising  lawyer,  and  has  lost  unrivalled   cows    reclining   beneath 

his  colour.     The  graceful  Dick  offers  the  world-renowned    elms  of     Mr. 

incense  at  the  shrine  of  art,  draws  Thompson,  while  the    stream  duly 

daily  longer  limbs  of  sadder  women,  patented     by    Mr.     Jackson     runs 

and  has  already  painted  ten  thousand  through  tlie  inimitable  meadow  of 

)^un-fiowers.       Harry,    our    golden  Mr.   Harrison,  and  Mr.  Robinson's 

youth,  whose  Pactions  flows  foam-  famous  young  lady  in  short-waisted 

ing  from  the  paternal  vats,    walks  white  muslin  treads  the  unprctend- 

with  stiS  legs  in  the  park,  and  dances  ing  daisy  of  the  modest  Mr.  Dixon. 

with  bent  knees  in  the  ball-room.  So  is  it  with  other  professions.     If 

AVhen  in  London  he  has  his  flowers  it  has  been  once  admitted  that  an 

from    the    country ;    when    in   the  actor  can  play  an  old  Frenchman, 

conntry,  from  Covent  Garden.     He  tlie  world  will    have    none    of    his 

plays  his  hockey  on  horseback,  and  young  Frenchman  nor  of   his  old 

does  his  skating  on  whceU ;  keeps  Englishman.      He    may    play   the 


Dutchman  atl  his  life  »nd  make  a 
fortane  thereby,  bat  people  won't 
be  bothered  by  iis  German,  how- 
ever near  the  border.  Finally  the 
man  of  letters,  if  he  have  a  reputa- 
tion for  the  knowledge  of  buttei", 
wil]  have  his  essay  on  cream  re- 
tnnicd  to  him  witli  a  civil  note 
from  biB  piiblislicr.  In  sucli  a 
world  what  place  is  there  for  John  ! 
Up  cannot  be  content  to  invent  a 
machine  for  fixing  the  wire  on 
corks.  To  make  wire,  cork,  holtie, 
and  explosive  liqiior,  would  scarce 
be  work  enough  lor  him.  He  is  a 
giant  in  an  age  of  clever  pigmies, 
and  should  have  stood  by  tlic  great 
Leonardo  wielding  the  chisel,  the 
bnieh,  and  tlie  pen,  or  played  a 
whole  orchestra  of  iostni  merits 
while  he  planned  a  fort  or  a  catlie- 
dral.  To  the  sound  of  unisic  the 
slender  arches  spring  to  the  high 
point  of  meeting  ;  the  marble  floor 
spreads  wide  and  wliite  below ; 
and  the  gi-eat  chnrch,  broad  for  all 
men  and  yearning  up  to  God,  elands 
a  meet  symhcl  for  my  friend.  Is 
it  Btrangc  that  I  should  find  the 
work  of  my  life  in  watching,  en- 
couraging, and  hoping  for  him ) 
But  I  grow  tedious,  as  I  always  do 
when  f  embark  on  this  Kubject,  I 
must  to  my  story. 

One  evening  I  received  a  note 
from  John,  who  begged  me  to  come 
to  him  the  next  morning  before 
breakfast.  T  an)  not  an  early  riser ; 
but  1  refuse  my  friend  nothing.  I 
found  him  alone,  in  the  simply- 
fumishetl  den  which  opens  out  ni 
his  bedroom  on  the  third  floor  of  a 
street,  which  you  must  forgive  me 
for  not  naming.  It  was  a  cold, 
bright  moniing,  and  yet  I  found  my 
friend  leaning  on  bis  elbows  at  the 
open  window.  A  pang  of  fear  sliot 
through  mc ;  all,  even  the  most 
perfect  cliaracters,  have  one  weak 
point:  I  was  certain  that  John 
loved.  Tlie  worst  sign  was  that  he 
remained  unconscious    of    my  pre- 
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aence.  With  a  sensatjon  of  sick- 
ness I  foresaw  the  future,  and  my- 
self without  an  occupation.  I  saw 
him  in  a  suburban  villa  and  the 
odour  of  respectability,  owner  of  a 
diiring-roum  with  a  sideboard,  a  wife 
with  a  milliner,  a  coach-house  with 
a  perambulator.  Could  I  find  in- 
terest in  watching  him,  as  he  bent 
all  liis  great  powers  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  Victoria  instead  of 
the  chariot  of  fame !  I  sighed  ; 
and  John,  at  last  conscious  of  my 
presence,  seized  me  by  the  arm, 
and,  drawing  mc  hastily  to  the  win- 
dow, bade  me  look.  1  was  dhzy, 
and  could  scarcely  ace.  I  drew  my 
hand  across  my  eyes,  expectant  of 
the  picture  of  a  young  girl  watering 
her  mignonette,  I  have  read  of 
such  tilings  in  books,  and  I  looked 
for  that  air  of  innocent  unconscious- 
ness of  male  observation,  which  is 
dear  to  the  sentimental  novelist,  and 
cliaracteriatjc  of  the  more  ehanning 
sex.  Iloiv  different  a  siijht  met  my 
eyes  whey  they  had  recovered  tlieir 
wonted  powers ! 

On  ttic  second  floor  of  the  oppo- 
site house  was  a  window,  of  which 
the  lower  part  was  covered  by  n 
muslin  blind  :  above  this  blind  ap- 
peared a  broad  fat  shoulder ;  and 
the  shoulder  was  undoubtedly  mas- 
cline.  AcruBB  its  ample  surface  a 
rough  towel  was  passing  and  repass- 
ing with  wonderful  celerity. 

"  That  shoulder,"  said  John,  sol- 
emnly, "supports  the  best  head  in 
Eng  and,  the  head  of  Mr.  I>amon," 

"  But  what  is  he  doing  V  I  asked. 

"  lie  is  promoting  his  circula- 
tion." 

"  After  lib  bath,  I  suppose  I" 

"  1  can't  say,"  answered  John  ; 
"  but  eveiy  morning  at  or  abont  this 
hour,  I  observe  the  rub." 

'■And  yet  ho  is  a  hero  in  yuur 
eyes !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  and  his  fine  eyes 
flaslicd  ;  "  if  I  were  to  tee  his  statue 
in  an  ni|uarium,  he  would  still  be 


my  hero.  He  is  the  man  for  whom 
I  have  been  waiting — a  man  of  tlie 
most  varied  talents,  of  balanced 
conduct,  of  perfect  cultare.  I  am 
goiuft  to  ait  at  his  feet." 

"  Then  I  can't  go  on  sitting  at 
Toars,"  cried  I,  in  some  perturba- 
tion. 

"  I  can  teach  nothing,"  said  he  ; 
"■  but,"  he  adiled,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
feeling,  "  I  am  going  to  learn." 

"  iJo  you  knoTv  him  V  I  asted. 

"No;  but  I  shall  in  less  than 
two  hours.  I  am  going  to  him,  as 
one  can  to  a  truly  great  man. 
to  tell  him  that  I  have  need  of 
him.  I  will  do  anything  for  him, 
from  blacking  his  boots  to  correct- 
iiiijhia  proofs." 


"  Or  rubbing  his  back  V  I  ven- 
tured to  suggeaL 

"  I  cannot  aspire  to  so  much  lion- 
our,"  said  John. 

We  breakfasted  almost  in  silence. 
My  friend  ■was  evidently  nervous; 
and  I  was  wondering  if  there  would 
be  much  change  in  him,  if  he 
would  be  improved  out  of  my  reach, 
beyond  ray  power  of  appreciation. 
At  10.30,  he  swallowed  a  powerful 
dose  of  sal-volatile,  wrung  my  hand 
in  silence,  and  left  me.  1  saw  him 
cross  the  road.  From  tlie  opposite 
door-step  he  waved  his  hand,  like  a 
young  and  stainless  knight  hound 
on  some  great  quest,  and  disap- 
peared. 


If  jou  wish  to  hear  my  account 
of  luy  friend's  intercourse  with  Mr, 
Damon,  I  must  first  warn  you  that 
some  of  the  details,  in  which  I 
delight,  are  inferred  from  others 
which  John  has  given  me,  and  from 
mv  knowledge  of  my  friend's  char- 
acter, which  I  have  studied  so  long. 
But  you  care  nothing  for  this.  And 
so  let  me  to  my  storj- 

Johii  explained  to  the  maid-ser- 
vant who  admitted  him  that  he 
v-ould  introduce  himself.  As  he 
talked  slowly  but  firmly  up-stairs 
he  thought  of  Boswell's  first  inter- 
view with  Johnson,  and  of  that 
happy  day  when  Eckermann  first 
paw  the  great  Goethe  "  dressed  in 
a  blue  frock-coat,  and  with  shoes." 
"  What  a  sublime  form !"  was  tlie 
comment  of  the  German  youtli ;  but 
tlie  more  taciturn  Englishman  made 
HO  such  observation  on  entering  the 
room  of  Mr.  Damon,  Opposite  to 
him,  as  he  entered,  was  a  large 
back  still  slouching  over  the  break- 
fast-table.   "  Some  more  toast,"  said 


"  I  beg  your  pardor 


aid  John. 


Hollo  !  oh  1  eb  !"  and  Mr.  Damon 
turned  slowly  in  his  chair. 

My  friend  found  liimsetf  mucli 
embarrassed.  "  I  took  the  liberty," 
he  began. 

"Oh!  ah!  precisely!  but  I  am 
afi-aid  I  must  ask  you  to  call  again. 
The  fact  is,  that  I  don't  happen  to 
have  it  by  me." 

"  I  beg  your  paMon,"  said  John. 

*'  You    can    leave    tlie    bill,    you 

It  was  an  unlucky  beginning. 
As  the  two  men  looked  at  each 
other  it  became  gradually  clear  to 
the  elder  that  tbe  gallant  young 
fellow  before  him  was  neither  liis 
slavey  nor  an  unreasonable  shop- 
boy.  John  did  not  know  what  to 
say,  confounded  partly  by  the  diHi- 
cuity  of  explaining  his  purpose, 
partly  by  the  confusion  which  was 
painfully  apparent  on  the  laige  face 
before  him.  Mr.  Damon  rolled  his 
big  head,  and  then  had  nothing 
better  to  say  that,  "  Would  not 
yOQ  like — in  fact — to  take  a  chair  ?" 

Johii  took  a  chair,  and  a  pause 
ensued.     But  he  felt  that  he  could 
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not  sit  silent.  He  was  jn^t  on  the 
point  of  speaking  of  the  weather, 
when,  he  was  moved  to  make  a  bold 
plunge,  and  said  abruptly,  "  I  want 
to  tlmnk  you  for  all  the  ^ood  which 
I  have  got  from  yonr  writings." 
The  great  mac  looked  at  him  aus- 
piciously :  he  thought  that  he  was 
going  to  be  asked  for  an  autograph. 

Ilia  guest  went  on  earnestly — 

"  I  hope  that  I  have  not  been 
wrong  in  coming  to  you ;  bnl  won't 
you  tell  me  what  to  do  '(" 

'■  What  to  do !"  repeated  the  other, 
on  whoeo  open  countenance  was  a 
strange  mixture  of  euibaiTHSsmcnt 
and  dawuing  gratification. 

"  I  mean  what  to  do  with  my 
life." 

"  Live  it,"  saiil  Mr.  Pauion,  ou 
tlic  spur  of  the  moment,  and  with 
•  a  happy  rcminUceuce  of  one  of  hm 
early  sayings.  It  sounded  well, 
and  he  repeated  in  a  deeper  tone, 
"  Live  it."  Nor  did  it  fail  t<i  make 
an  impressiou  on  my  friend.  He 
thought  it  over,  llicn,  as  he  wiw 
his  liost  grow  ealm  iifter  his  in- 
spired utterance,  and  settle  himself 
in  his  chair,  he  felt  that  he  had 
eslabli^'hcd  his  footing,  and  pre- 
pared to  enlarge  on  hid  difScuUies. 
As  he  wanned  with  the  snlijcot,  he 
grew  almost  cloijucnL  lie  spoke 
of  his  strong  desire  to  do  si>mo- 
tliing  which  would  add  in  some 
way  to  the  public  good ;  and  saiil 
how  hard  it  was  to  tim)  the  right 
thing  to  do.  Philanthropy,  even 
when  harmless,  ronhl  but  cleanse 
one  house  in  a  city  of  corruption. 
Statesmanship  seemed  little  more 
than  tlie  science  of  getting  place. 
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forts,  or  a  substitute  for  the  gaming- 
house. The  mis.sion  of  art  was  t*^ 
tickle  the  fat  ril-s  of  the  alall-fed 
financier;  that  of  literature,  to 
charm  away  those  idle  hours  of 
the  hectic  matron  which  were  not 
devoted  to  millinery    or   flirtation. 


Hero.     .  JhIj* 

Such,  brietiy,  was  the  talk  of  John, 
who,  I  confcs.-*,  was  at  times  no 
wiser  than  other  clever  youths,  who 
are  apt  to  be  intoxicated  hy  the 
sudden  consciousness  of  their  own 
cleverncas,  and  by  the  nimblencss 
of  their  tongues.  Only  he  is  unlike 
them  all.  He  is  so  trnlv  enthusi- 
astic and  warm- hearted.  ^le  is  sm-h 
a  really  fine  fellow. 

As  Mr.  Pamon  listened  to  his 
gnest'i  speech,  his  attention  became 
by  degrees  more  and  more  closely 
fixed.  He  had  heard  a  good  deal 
which  was  very  like  it.  Indeed,  "s 
he  listened,  there  dawned  again  for 
hiiu  a  day  in  his  own  youth  when, 
with  a  cnist  of  bread  and  an  apple 
in  his  pocket,  he  liad  roamed  from 
morning  till  nightfall  among  the 
Westmoreland  liills,  sometimes  rav- 
ing ill  verse,  and  sometimes  won- 
dering why  nobody  had  come  lo  set 
the  clumsy  world  to  rights  before. 

Yet  lie  felt  a  stir  about  his  heart 
which  he  had  not  experienced  since 
he  tried  his  first  electric  bath  ten 
yeiirs  before.  The  tones  of  the 
brave  yonng  voice  were  like  winu 
to  him.  Gradually  one  thought 
became  predominant  in  his  mind. 
He  foiT^,>t  that  the  boy  was  asking 
for  help,  as  he  wondered  whether 
he  could  get  help  from  the  bov. 
Was  it  possible  that  his  old  faith, 
whirh  he  had  never  abandoned,  but, 
which  had  so  long  been  a  dead 
heap  on  which  criticisms  might  be 
founded — was  it  possible  that  the, 
m.iss  could  glow  ngahi  1  If  he  could 
but  get  regular  doses  of  this  froli 
enthusiasm,  what  m^ght  he  not  ai-- 
complisU  even  now  {  Tlie  solemn 
criticisms  witli  which  he  occupied 
himself  daily,  seemed  to  him  in  his 
unwonted  mood  heavy  as  dough. 
He  remembered  the  works  ft  his 
youth,  and  of  bis  prime  ;  and  heard 
the  echo  of  old  praises.  He  remem- 
bered plans  long  since  abandoned, 
fiir  coinjircssing  all  life  into  a  work 
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of  fiction,  or  living  in  tbe  lives  of 
the  maDy  divera  characters  of  that 
great  drama  which  had  never  been 
written.  Suddenly  he  remembered 
a  great  trauk  full  of  papers  which 
}iad  stood  untouched  for  many 
years.  As  he  was  thinking  of  this 
trunk,  John  finished  bis  confession, 
and  leaned  forward  in  his  ehair 
waiting  for  advice.  Mr.  Damon 
looked  at  tlie  flushed  clifcks  and 
liright  eyes  before  hitn,  and  felt 
that  ho  had  found  a  tonic.  Uc 
pulled  himself  together,  and  sat  up 
in  his  chair. 

"  It  i«  very  interesting,"  lie  said. 

"  But  what  shall  I  do  )"  asked 
Jahn. 

"  Ah,  that  is  the  (Question, "  rc- 
niarked    the    other,    solemnly ;  and 


then  added,  as  if  suddenly  inspired, 
"  Come  and  see  me  again.  Come 
any  day — every  day — in  fact  to- 
morrow.    1  should  like  to  talk  to 

"And  you  will  give  me  some- 
thing to  do !"  cried  the  young 
man,  much  elated. 

"Ah,  yes,  to  he  sure.  Something 
to  do,  eh  ?  Come  again — yes,  come 
again  to-morrow  at  eleveji.  Wa 
must  see  more  of  each  other.  Good 
morning." 

"  Good  morning,"  said  John,  start- 
ing up,  asiie  found  liinisclf  dismissed. 
"And  you  will  tell  me  to.morrow 
what  I  am  to  do  V  he  asked. 

"Yes,  to-morrow,  to-morrow. 
Come  to-morrow,  coine-cin  fact,  at 
eleven," 


^  After  his  first  interview  with  the 

great  Mr.  Damon,  my  friend  was  in 
a  state  of  e k cite ment  and  exaltation. 
Again  and  again  he  burst  forth  into 
praises  of  his  roaster's  silent  influ- 
ence. He  was  so  great  and  calm. 
About  him  was  an  atmosphere  of  cid- 
turc,  and  to  breathe  it  was  education. 
In  such  an  air,  and  under  such  royal 
eyes,  John  felt  that  lie  too  would 
become  wise  and  good.  lie  aspired 
to  be  a  channel,  through  which  the 
sweet  waters  of  culture,  springing 
in  the  bosom  of  ^Ir.  Damon,  might 
be  carried  abroad  into  the  thirsty 
land.     His  plan  of  educating  hira- 

f  self,  that  be  might  tienclit  others, 

seemed  already  accomplished  ;  and 
for  one  evening  he  enjoyed  a  future 
at  once  sure  and  noble. 

Tbe  next  morning,  exaclly  at 
eleven,  he  walked  across  the  dusty 
road  aa  one  who  trod  the  air,  and 
entered  the  opposite  house.  His 
host  was  ready  to  receive  him,  and 
stepped  forward  as  he  entered. 
'■  This  is  well ;  thid  ia  frieiidiv,"  be 


said,  and  he.  continued  to  shake  his 
visitor's  hand  slowly  as  be  added, 
"  I  have  been  tlilnking  bow  we  can 
get  on  beat  We  must  not  be  too 
wide,  ell !  There  must  be  some  cen- 
tral point ;  something  —  in  fact, 
something  to  come  back  to. 

"  Something  for  me  to  work  at  V 
suggested  John,  making  a  slight 
and  respectful  effort  to  become  mas- 
ter of  his  own  band.  Mr.  Damon 
opened  his  large  fingers  and  allowed 
the  imprisoned  hand  to  fall.  "  I 
have  had  that  trunk  brought  down 
here,"  lie  said :  "  it  contains  some 
papers  written  by  jne  at  various 
times  on  various  subjects.  Yon 
might  look  over  them  if  you  tike," 

•■  Of  course  I  should  like  it,"  erie<l 
the  disciple.     "Shall  I  put  tlicm  in 

"  Perhaps  that  would  be  best." 
"  And  tell  you  what  is  in  them  T 
■'  I  don't  see  why  not.     And  then 

we  might  talk  them  over,  eh  ?" 
"  And   then   you   can    make    u)> 

vour    mind    what     to    finish,    aud 
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what  to  publiiih.  May  I  begin  at 
once  f" 

"  I  don't  see  why  not,"  said  the 
sage ;  and  added,  after  a  pantie, 
"  there  are  some  sketches,  J  think, 
and  studies  of  character  made  when 
I  was  planning  a  work  of  ficUon 
some  time  ago.  I  was — in  fact,  I 
was  a  yonnger  man  then." 

"Oh, why  did  you  net  finish  it?" 
a<«kcd  my  friend  tn  a  tone  of  regret 
"  It  would  be  sucb  a  great  thing  for 
us  to  see  tbe  world  as  you  saw  it 
when  you  were  young." 

Wr.  Damon  elowly  shook  his  head, 
"  My   critical    labours,"    ho    began, 


Juhn  regaided  him  in  silence,  afraid 
to  break  his  train  of  thought.  Pre- 
sently the  great  man  tank  into  an 
easy-chair  and  took  up  a  bofik. 
John  glanced  at  him,  and  then  at 
the  trunk.  Its  lid  was  open,  and 
close  beside  it  was  a  table  on  which 
paper,  pens,  and  ink  were  placed. 
Concluding  that  thu  preparations 
were  for  him,  and  that  he  need  not 
disturb  his  master,  he  stepped  light- 
ly across  the  room,  seated  himself 
at  the  tabic,  and  lifted  a  handful  of 
loose  papers  from  the  trunk.  For 
an  hour  ho  worked  steadily,  read- 
ing, considering,  and  classifying. 
Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
felt  a  slight  oppression.  lie  raised 
his  heaiT  and  looked  about  him. 
He  perceived  that  the  great  man 
had  not  stirred.  He  glanced  at  the 
ivindows,  and  saw  that  they  were 
both  shut  lie  would  have  liked 
to  open  one  of  them  ;  but  he  ftlt 
that  it  was  not  for  him,  who  had 
beeii  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a  privilege,  to  snp^cst  an  alteration 
in  his  benefactor  a  habits.  He  gave 
himself  a  shake  to  clear  his  head, 
and  turned  i^in  to  his  work.  Uc 
was  on  the  track  of  his  friend's  great 
novel,  and  had  already  found  two 
sketches  of  the  plot,  which  differed 
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in  many  particnlar;.  Now  he  came 
upon  a  complete  chapter  kept  to- 
gether by  an  old  boot- lace,  and  now 
upon  a  covcrless  book  full  of  witty 
or  pretty  sayings  and  fragments  of 
dialogue.  A  plan  of  the  heroine's 
cliaracter  was  disinterred  from  under 
a  massive  essay  on  Evolution,  and 
some  suggestions  for  a  comic  man 
were  fouhd  among  the  crumpled 
pages  of  an  analysis  of  Mill's  '  IjOgic' 
The  interest  of  the  searcher  was 
kept  alive  partly  by  the  excitement 
of  the  chase,  and  partly  by  some  of 
the  passages  which  he  read.  Never- 
theless ho  found  it  nnusually  hard 
to  keep  his  attention  fixed,  and  was 
annoyed  with  himself  for  allowing 
his  thoughts  to  wander  to  trivial 
matters.  He  found  himself  waiting 
for  his  friend's  periodical  cough,  and 
wondering  why  so  great  a  man  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  clearing  his 
throat  at  such  regular  intervals. 
At  the  same  time  ho  became  more 
and  more  comcions  of  a  faint  furry 
smell.  Presently,  as  he  stooped  for 
another  bundle  of  papers,  he  con- 
nected that  strange  odour  with  the 
tmnk,  which  was  of  a  hairy  species 
now  happily  rare.  lie  ubsencd 
that  the  hair  was  generally  loose, 
and  had  left  several  bald  places. 
His  nostrils  twitched,  but  be  steadied 
himself  and  picked  out  a  bundle. 
lie  opened  a  lara;c  sheet  of  fools- 
i-ap,  and  saw  that  it  contained,  not 
only  the  outline  of  Part  III.  of  the 
novel,  but  also  a  largo  oblong  grease- 
spot — a  shiny  and  transparent  place, 
lie  looked  at  the  windows  and  then 
at  Mr.  Damor,  who  was  still  reading 
and  did  not  meet  his  eye.  Then  he 
said  to  himself  that  it  was  weak- 
ness to  be  disturbed  by  trifles  ;  and 
then  he  laid  down  his  pencil,  leaned^ 
back  in  his  chair,  and  pressed  his 
hands  to  his  forehead,  whicli  was 
beginning  to  ache.  He  languidly 
thought  of  last  night's  enthusiasm, 
and  bis  lips  began  to    mnrmur   a 
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plirase  wliich  he  had  used  so  glibly, 
"  the  atmosphere  of  culture."  lie 
looked  with  a  dull  eye  at  the  ha:r 
trunk.  PrcBently  he  started  at  the 
sound  of  his  master's  cough,  shook 
himself  impatiently,  and  leaning 
forward  again  spread  out  his  pa- 
pers with  an  air  of  stern  deter- 
mination. ■ 

Two  honra  Lad  passed  since  John 
entered  the  room,  when  his  friend 
l^id  down  his  book,  rose  slowly, 
and  stood  beside  him.  He  sup- 
ported himself  by  the  back  of  the 
young  man's  chair,  and,  as  he  bent 
forward  to  look  at  liis  work,  he 
pressed  so  heavily  on  his  shoulders, 
that  the  acUve  youth  had  much 
ado  to  save  himself  from  being 
flattened  on  to  the  table.  The  man 
of  culture  was  certainly  too  big  for 
the  room;  and  John  caught  him- 
self thinking  that  this  hero,  whom 
he  liad  praised  as  so  great  and 
calm,  might  be  called  by  a  scoffer 
only  fat  and  lymphatic.  He  dis- 
inisHed  the  idea.  To  him  tliis 
:nan,  even  _  though  he  leaned  so 
heavily  on  his  shoulders,  was  really 
great  and  calm.  He  would  believe 
in  his  greatness.  AVliat  better  proof 
could  there  he  than  indiScreuce  to  the 
petty  details  of  life,  to  the  perfume 
of  an  old  hair  trunk,  to  the  oiliness 
of  a  bit  of  paper,  to  an  unbrushcd 
coat !  For  it  could  not  be  main- 
tained that  the  coat,  which  was 
pressed  against  the  back  of  John's 
head,  had  been  brushed  that  morn- 
ing. Short,  perhaps  too  short  for 
a  stont  wearer,  in  colonr  a  faded 
pnrple,  it  belonged  to  that  class  of 
garments  which  are  worn  by  sed- 
entary men  only  in. their  studies. 
John  is  fond  of  simplicity,  and  he 
wished  that  that  coat  had  never 
been  adorned  with  silk  facings  and 
a  velvet  collar.     There  was  a  more 
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recent  decoration.  "Wlien  the  man 
of  culture  moved  round  to  the  side 
of  the  table,  his  friend's  attention 
was  caught  for  the  second  time  by 
a  spot  of  grease,  and  he  began  with 
some  earnestness  to  compare  the 
one  on  the  coat  with  the  other 
which  shone  on  the  foolscap  before 
him. 

"Well,  well!  we  shall  make 
something  of  it,  eh!"  said  Mr. 
Damon, 

John  was  almost  too  languid  to 
answer,  but  he  tried  to  nod  cheer- 
fully. 

"  Shall  we  talk  it  over  to-mor- 
row f"  continued  his  friend.  "I 
have  promised — well,  I  have  pro- 
mised to  go  out  to  luncheon  with 
somebody — in  fact,  with  my  pub- 

Tlie  jonng  man  started  np 
briskly,  and  instantly  felt  ashamed 
of  his  alacrity. 

"At  the  same  time  to-morrow, 
ohf  We  will  have  a  nice  long 
morning,"  said  the  man  of  cultaro ; 
and  taking  ilic  other's  hand  in  his, 
he  began  to  shake  it  slowly. 

"Thanks,"  said  John,  and  was 
vexed  at  the  dreary  tone  of  his 
voice.  He  looked  apologetically  at 
his  friend,  vaguely  wondering  if  he 
would  forget  to  drop  his  hand  and 
so  keep  him  there  forever.  Pre- 
sently his  arm  fell  heavily  by  his 
side ;  then  he  stretched  it  out  for 
his  hat ;  then  gapsing  out  sonic 
incoherent  expressions  of  gratitude 
lie  got  himself  out  of  the  room, 
stumbled  down  the  stairs,  fumbled 
at  the  door,  and  presently  stood  in 
the  street  drawing  a  long  breath. 

Mr.  Damon  brushed  his  hair  with 
unwonted  vigour,  and  as  he  went  to 
luncheon,  caught  himself  buzzing, 
and  thought  that  he  was  humming 
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Aa  Ihe  days  went  by,  I 
my  friend  became  thinner 
nnd  more  restless  iu  niir 
fnce  had  a  harassed  look,  and  in 
the  morning  his  eyes  wandered 
every  moment  to  the  clock.  At 
length  I  could  no  longerbear  to  watch 
Iho  change,  and  I  spoke.  At  first 
ho  Bcareely  attended  to  my  words ; 
but  gradually  he  listened  more  and 
more,  and  at  last,  after  a  hurried 
glance  over  his  shoulder,  he  turned 
suddenly^  towards  me,  and  seizing 
both  my  hands  with  nervous  energy, 
began  to  spcuk. 

"  How  csn  I  get  out  of  it  1"  he 
cried,  passionately. 

"  It  is  a  failure,  then  V  I  asked. 

Then  he  poured  ont  all  his 
troubles.  He  spoke  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  culture ;  of  the  trunk  that 
was  growing  balder  every  day  ;  of 
the  papers  which  their  owner  dis- 
arranged every  evening,  and  which 
every  morning  were  less  pleasant 
to  bandlo.  As  he  spoke  in  an  awe- 
struck voice,  it  seemed  like  the 
story  of  an  evil  dream,  in  which 
some  cumbrous  Penelope  unwove 
another's  web  with  clumsy  fingers. 

"  But  the  papers  themselves  t"  I 
asked  ;  "  surely  their  contents  arc 
some  compensation !" 

He  shook  his  head  sadly.  "  There 
are  fine  things,"  he  said  ;  "  bits  of 
character,  scenes  like  life,  great 
tiioughtfl  pnt  tersely  ;  but — ■ — 

"  But  what  V  I  asked. 

□e  looked  at  me  sadly,  and  said, 
"  I  would  not  say  this  to  arybody 
but  you.  Those  good  things  are 
buried — buried  under  heaps,  mon- 
strous heaps,  of  loose  sentences,  looeo 
thoughts,  great  masses  of  undigested 
commonplace.  They  must  have 
been  done  at  all  times,  In  all  moods 
— some,  1  feel  sure,  in  sleep.  The 
rosea  and  cabbages  are  all  loose  in 


one  cart,  the  roses  under  the  cab- 
bages— great,  shapeless,  overgrown, 
sodden  cabbages,"  Here  his  face 
sank  into  utter  gloom. 

"  But  you  arc  collecting  the 
roses,"  I  cried,  eagerly. 

Uis  voice  was  low  as  he  an- 
swered, "  He  likes  the  cabb^^ 
quito  as  well ;  he  can't  bear  to  give 
up  a  single  cabbie." 

"  Then  what  can  you  do  !"  I  asked. 

"  Nothing,"  he  answered. 

"And  you  are  wasting  all  your 
talent  in  doing " 

"  Nothing,"  he  said  again, 

"  And     this     man     wishes    you 

to ;"  I    paused    astounded    at 

my  friend's  infatuation. 

"  lie  cannot  bear  mo  to  bo  a 
moment  behind  my  time  !"  he  said, 
and  he  glanced  for  the  hundredth 
time  at  the  clock. 

"  For  heaven's  sake  cut  him,"  I 
cried  ;  "  the  man  is  a  vampire." 

"I  have  taken  np  my  burden," 
said  he. 

"  You  have  crept  under  a  feather- 
bed," said  I.  "  Come  ont  before 
you  are  smothered." 

He  smiled  faintly,  and  I  was  en- 
couraged to  speak  more  earnestly. 
At  last  I  thought  that  I  bad  con- 
vinced him.  I  saw  the  light  of 
hope  come  back  into  his  eyes,  and  I 
heard  a  biighter  tone  in  his  voice. 
But  my  time  was  short.  He  sud- 
denly caught  sight  of  the  clock,  and 
sprang  to  his  feet.  It  was  past 
eleven.  As  he  dashed  down-stairs, 
I  called  from  the  landing,  "  Give 
him  up  !  give  him  np  !"  He  made 
no  answer.  Then  I  flew  to  the 
window  and  shouted  as  he  rushed 
across  the  street  An  answer  came 
back  from  the  opposite  door-step, 
which  sounded  like,  "  I  will  try." 
I  sat  down,  with  my  eyes  fixed  npon 
Mr.  Damon's  lodgings. 
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John  found  his  master  staring 
listles^lj  at  the  clock,  and  in  de- 
spair at  hin  secretary's  desertion. 
He  heaved  a  great  sigh  of  relief 
when  tho  joang  man  entered  ;  but 
his  face  looked  pale  and  loose,  and 
his  body  very  limp  in  his  wide 
chair.  John  had  determined  as  he 
ran  up-stairs  to  make  a  tush  for 
freedom. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  can't  be  of 
any  more  use  to  you,"  he  cried, 
witna  gasp. 

"  What  f'  asked  the*  other,  in  a 
tone  of  blank  dismay. 

"  I  think  I  must  leave  you." 

"  I  am  doing  no  good.  I  muft 
find  something  to  do.  I  always 
told  you  that  I  must  do  something." 

"  Do  something  !"  muttered  the 
great  man.  "  You  mean — you  mean 
that  you  arc  doing  no  good  in  help- 
ing me!"  He  spoke  with  a  mufScd 
voice;  then -suddenly,  in  an  acute 
tone  he  cried,  "  Is  il  all  bad  !" 

John  stepped  hurriedly  back- 
ward, and  looked  at  his  friend  in 
amazement.  Was  the  great  man 
appealing  to  him  ? 

"Bad!"  he  cried;  "there  are 
splendid  things  in  it.  I  shall  al- 
ways be  grateful  to  you  for  letting 
me  see  them.  There  are  bits  which 
you  wrote " 

"  Which  I  wrote  twenty  years 

"  ITiere  are  splendid  things," 
cried  John  again,  alarmed  by  the 
other's  hollow  tone.  "  Anybody 
could  cane  a  fine  book  from  those 
papers.  It  only  wants  a  few  links 
added  and — and  form." 

"  Form  ! "  muttered  Mr.  Damon, 
sinking  lower  in  his  chair.  By  this 
time  his  guest  was  only  anxious  to 
cheer  the  sage  by  any  means.  He 
had  foi^otten  his  own  melancholy, 
as  he  cried  with  warmth,  "  It  would 
be  a  fine  work,  and  the  public " 

"  They  don't  care  for  me  now," 


"  And  what  does  it  matter  if  they 
dont )"  flaked  the  young  man,  who 
was  once  more  the  eager  partisan  : 
"  you  bave  done  them  good — you 
have  done  them  good  ;  and  what 
does  their  ingratitude  matter  1" 

Mr.  Damon  swayed  forward  to- 
wards the  table,  and  laid  his  large 
head  upon  his  arms.  With  his  face 
thus  hidf'cn  he  said  in  a  gloomy 
voice,  "  I  can't  do  without  it." 

"  Without  what !" 

"  Popularity,"  said  the  sage,  and 
he  aniScd  ominously.  Perhaps  his 
gloom  was  partly  caused  by  a  heavy 
cold  in  the  head.  John  started,  and 
looked  at  the  slouching  figure  before 
him  with  a  certain  degree  of  horror, 
which  presently  ptrnck  him  as  com- 
ical, lie  smiled,  and  the  smile  grew 
pitiful.  Then  the  great  man,  with 
his  face  still  buried,  unburdened  his 
mind.  His  coufeaaion  dropped  from 
bim  as  heavy  drops  of  ruin-water 
gather  at  the  end  of  a  choked  pipe. 
and  GO  fait  one  by  one.  Many 
times  he  paused  to  gasp  or  to  blow 
his  nose,  but  he  always  began  again 
as  if  impelled  by  some  slow  force. 
He  said  that  for  years  he  had  felt 
himself  each  day  more  neglected, 
more  lonely  :  old  friends  hud  died 
or  gone  away ;  no  new  ones  had 
come  :  people  went  after  fresh  idols: 
publishers  instead  of  eager  inquiries 
gave  bim  cold  respect.  The  young 
man  listering  to  him  found  his  eyes 
grow  moist,  as  he  thought  of  some 
old  crumbling  statue  left  motionless 
in  the  desert,  when  the  vivid  pro- 
cesi>ion  bearing  ivory,  gold,  and  pea- 
cocks, sweet-scented  wood,  and  . 
many-folded  garments  steeped  in 
dyes,  bad  passed  away  for  ever. 
Presently  Mr.  Damon  went  on  to 
tell  how  he  had  felt  new  life  tlirill 
through  him  at  the  coming  of  a  new 
disciple  ;  how  he  had  hoped  again 
for  sympathy,  Awt  of  this  one  bright 
young  nature,  and  then  of  others 
won  by  him.     He  said  (hat  he  was 
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utterly  weary  of  criticism ;  that  ho 
had  hoped  to  produce  something 
which  eomc  young  hearts  might 
wcicome ;  that  he  had  not  the 
energy  now  to  do  it  alone.  John 
listened  full  of  strange  thoughts. 
He  felt  some  contempt  and  much 

fiity  for  this  hero,  at  whose  feet  he 
lad  hoped  to  sit,  and  whom  ho  now 
saw  palpitating  like  a  great  jelly  be- 
fore his  own.  There  crossed  hia 
mind  a  whimsical  fancy  that  here 
waa  that  great  critic  who  had  de- 
voured all  other  critics,  who  had 
devoured  all  literature,  uutil  the 
wide  field  of  cuHaro  was  a  desert, 
and  on  it  one  monster  with  a  chronic 
indigestion.  But  his  face  was  ani- 
mated and  his  eye  bright  once  more, 
as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  mon- 
ster's pulpy  shoulder.  He  felt  that 
be  could  do'  something  after  all. 
"  Look  here,"  he  said  ;  "  let  me  take 
away  those  papers  which  I  have 
collected,  and  form  oat  of  them  a 
eomplcte  book.  Let  me  take  what 
I  like  and  reject  what  I  like." 
Uere  hif'  host  heaved  under  his 
hand,  and  John  inferred  a  sigh ; 
biit  as  no  objection  was  made  he 
went  on :  "  It  will  all  be  yours,  you 
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know — all  the  matter  and  value.  I 
sliall  only  put  it  in  order  and  add  a 
few  necessary  links.  Then,  if  yon 
like  it,  you  shall  give  it  to  the 
world."  He  paused,  and  there  came 
a  doubtful  sniff  in  answer. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  John,  impa- 
tiently, "  that  there  are  great  things 
in  it.  We  all  want  thorn,  we  young 
men.  We  shall  buzz  about  you  like 
bees."  He  gave  the  great  shoulder 
a  slight  shove.  A  large  limp  hand 
was  pushed  out  eidewise,  and  began 
moving  round  blindly.  The  young 
man  grasped  It  with  bis  nervous 
fingers.  Then  at  last  the  man  of 
culture  looked  up,  and  there  was  in 
his  eyes  a  look  of  dumb  entreaty 
and  trust,  as  of  an  old  dog  who  can 
follow  bis  master  no  farther. 

""We  will  carry  it  through,"  cried 
John,  who  felt  a  strange  sensation 
in  his  throat. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
disciple  sat  no  more  at  the  feet  of 
his  master,  but  rose  to  take  him  on 
his  shoulders ;  and  hence  came  the 
book,  without  which,  as  you  judi- 
ciously remark,  no  gentleman's 
library  is  complclo. 
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A     WANDERER'S  LETTER.— NO.     III. 

MAPOLBON  AND   LEIPZIG. 

To  the  Editor. 

My  dear  Editor, — Wlion  I  eur-  lustration,  and  some  thirty  or  forty 
veyed,  as  I  often  did  of  late,  the  more  equally  attractive  to  childhood, 
historical  plains  around  Leipaig,  I  was  amock-Leroic  poemby  Dr.  Syn- 
was  impressed  by  the  thought  of  tax — though  whether  Combo  was 
how  strangely  difflerent  parts  of  our  or  was  not  the  author  of  it  I  cannot 
li\eBinaybo  associated  in  our  con-  tell — -giving  a  popular  and  humor- 
scioasne^  though  as  regards  time  ous  account  of  Napoleon's  career 
they  are  pushed  asunder  by  years  (who  was  generally  spoken  of  therein 
and  years  of  action  and  passion,  as  "  Nap  or  "  Boney"),  from  his 
Twelve  months  ago  I  had  not  the  earliest  days  to  his  landing  in  Elba. 
least  idea  that  I  should  ever  behold  By  the  way,  when  I  was  in  my  teens 
the  town  of  Leipzig  or  its  battle-  this  much-thumbed  work  was  in 
plain  :  nevertheless  here  I  am  in  tatters,  the  last  stage  of  its  his- 
Saxony,  occupying  myself  with  both  tory  that  I  remember  being  hard 
of  these  ;  and,  as  1  look  at  them,  I  upon  "  mere  oblivion,"  and  very 
remember  again  and  again  how  I  melancholy  indeed  ;  yet,  before  suc- 
was  familiar  with  the  name  of  Leip-  cumbing,  it  had  done  marvellous 
zig,  and  with  the  idea  that  a  battle  good  service  in  delighting  sncce»- 
was  fonght  there,  long  before  I  knew  sively  a  whole  brood  of  inquiring 
where  Leipsig  might  be,  or  compre-  minds,  and  probably  in  appeasing 
bonded  what  the  battle  was  about,  an  unknown  quantity  of  gathering 
What  I  did  know  was  that  a  bridge  squalls,  I  have  naver  beard  the 
was  ^there  blown  up  in  such  man-  work  mentioned  out  of  my  own 
ner  as  to  produce  most  gorgeous  family  for  very  many  years,  and 
effects  of  fire  and  smoke ;  also,  that  therefore  I  conclude  that  my  coun- 
Napoleon  made  rather  a  hurried  re-  trymen  in  genera!  have  not  thought 
treat  therefrom, — my  information  it  so  well  worthy  of  regard  as  the 
being  derived  from  a  coloured  illua-  tours  of  Dr.  Syntax  ;  but  for  me, 
tration  bearing  the  name  of  George  and  those  who  cried  in  concert  with 
Cruickshank,  which  exhibited  the  me,  though  we  entertained  a  rea- 
discomlited  Emperor  plying  whip  sonablo  respect  for  the  Doctor,  aud 
and  spur,  and  galloping  off  as  if  the  condescended  sometimes  to  turn 
devil  were  behind  him  (a  following  over  his  plates,  there  was  nothing 
which  he  probably  would  have  been  in  the  world  of  letters  like  this  bis- 
more  cool  about,  though  as  a  figure  tory  of  Napoleon,  Years  on  years — 
of  speech  to  denote  his  hurry  and  all  the  active  part  of  my  life — have 
alarm  the  devil's  pursuit  does  very  passed  since  I  delij^tcd  in  these 
well) — riding  down  everything;  pictures;  and  here  I*am,  after  ei- 
'while  behind  him  the  dreadful  ploring  by  an  accidental  opportu- 
bridge  was  flying  into  the  air,  and  nity  the  field  of  Leipzig,  with  my 
the  miserable  thousands  whom  its  mind  once  more  occupied  by  Napo- 
destraction  cut  off  from  hope  of  !eon,  and  Cruicltshank's  rendering 
escape  stood  agonised  on  the  oank.  of  the  battle  coming  to  remembrance 
The  book  which  contained  tliis  il-  as  if  it  were  yesterday   only  that 
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I  saw  its  colonrs  and  figures.  Al-  at  this  period.  Tlie  commandinjr 
though  at  the  date  of  the  poem  the  ability  which  ho  had  displayed  in 
tcipptation  was  strong  to  minister  his  earlier  vears  was  wanting.  If 
to  the  paBsions  of  the  British  pub-  it  had  nut  Jcserted  hiin  altogether, 
lie  rather  than  to  regale  it  with  vcr-  it  bad  grown  so  dull  that  it  could 
acious  history,  yet  the  poet  and  only  mish  furth  iitfully,  and  rc- 
the  artist  seem  in  this  irstauce  not  quired  a  potent  stimulus,  as  in 
to  have  been  much  carried  away  by  1814,  to  make  it  show  itself  con- 
their  imaginations;  and  the  reason  tinuously.  The  campaign  of  1813 
of  that  is.  perhaps,  that  the  plight  had  been  proved  to  be  a  mistake, 
of  Napoleon  could  hardly  be  repre-  but  it  was  a  mistake  much  more 
Hented  as  much  wor»e  than  it  was  easily  recognised  after  the  events 
at  the  commencement  of  the  retreat  than  before.  It  was  a  leap  in  the 
He  undoubtedly  escaped  from  Leip-  dark.  If  it  had  been  successful, 
sig  with  great  difficulty,  and  almost  its  hamrdoua  character  would  pro- 
if  not  quite  alone;  and  he  certain-  bably  have  brought  only  the  greater 
]y  was  not  so  far  advanced  in  his  glory  lo  its  projector.  It  failed; 
flight  when  the  bridge  blew  up  but  and  the  worst  that  could  b<j  said 
that  ho  heard  the  explosion.  At  wai,  that  if  great  geniuses  were 
the  moment  of  the  demolition,  how-  always  to  be  reatr.clpd  lo  enter- 
ever,  he  is  said  to  have  been  in  a  prises  that  were  perfectly  safe,  tliero 
windmill  at  Lindenau,  which  he  h.id  would  be  an  end  of  adventure  and 
ascended  to  get  a  view  of  the  ro-^  of  brilliant  achicveratnt  The  snb- 
treat ;  but  that  he  "  skedaddled "  jugation  of  Russia  proved  to  be 
with  extreme  precipitation  till  he  more  than  ihe  Frencli  army  could 
reached  the  mill  there  can  bo  no  achieve  ;  but,  the  error  of  making 
doubt.  the  attempt  once  admitted,  the 
To  the  merely  military  student,  condnct  of  the  campaign  reflected 
who  puts  aside  political  consider-  no  discredit  on  the  French  leader, 
ations,  and  desires  only  to  obtain  a  But  when  he  wagffl  war  for  the 
just  idea  of  how  the  great  battle,  last  time  on  German  soil,  the  old 
and  the  campaign  of  which  it  was  prudence,  forethought,  and  sagacity 
the  determining,  if  not  the  last,  act,  of  Napoleon  seem  to  have  deserted 
were  lost  and  won,  these  plains  him.  He  advanced  to  the  Elba 
most  necessarily  be  full  of  interest ;  full  of  schemes  of  aggression  and 
they  must  have  a  greater  interest  conmiest,  which  he  never  relin- 
atillforhim  who  regards  the  events  quisticd  until  he  waa  on  his  way 
of  1B13  an  part  of  the  history  of  back  to  the  Rhine,  although  the 
Europe.  I  inform  myself,  accord-  lesson  derivable  from  the  circum- 
ing  to  my  ability,  as  to  the  fight-  stances  in  which  he  then  stood  was 
ing,  and  as  to  its  causes  and  effects ;  that  he  ronst  secure  his  empire,  of 
but  I  own  that,  while  I  do  so,  I  am  some  fraction  of  it,  in  any  wav  he 
continnally  enticed  away  to  a  con-  could.  His  beat  troops  were  gone, 
templation  which  is  neither  histori-  — left  in  Ruasia  or  Drought  back 
cal  nor  warlike,  but  rather  bJogra-  from  thence  only  for  death  or  the 
laical.  I  am  powerfully  interested  town's  end  ;  the  new  host,  which 
in  the  personal  history  of  Napoleon  by  great  exertion  he  had  got  to- 
as  itinstrated  by  this  campaign.  If  gether,  was  for  the  most  part  too 
ever  a  man  was  presented  to  us  as  young  for  the  requirements  of  war, 
one  whom  a  deity  desired  to  ruin  and,  moreover,  uninstructed  and  un- 
by  clouding  hia  understanding,  we  disciplined.  His  enemies  were  of 
must  sec  such  a  man  in  the  Emperor  necessity    taking    heart    from   his 
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misfoitanes ;  the  Russians,  elated 
l>y  the  advantages  they  had  gained 
over  him,  were  pouring  into  west- 
ern Europe,  where  the  States  which 
he  had  subjugated  were  one  and  all 
kindling  at  the  thonght  of  dcUver. 
ance  from  his  yoke ;  his  prestige 
and  his  physical  power  were  both 
seriously  damaged.  Surely  consoli- 
dation was  wbai,  he  should  hare 
aimed  at ;  and  as  a  means  to  that 
end,  moderation  should,  for  the 
time  at  least,  hare  been  hia  nile. 
But  his  desires,  hia  overpowering 
will,  had  now  become  too  strong 
for  his  discretion  ;  he  had  no  longer 
an  car  forthe  warnings  of  prudence, 
but  gave  himself  np  to  wild  im- 
aginations. Wellington,  in  Spain, 
was  pressing  his  troops  hard,  and 
might  any  day  deal  him  a  heavy 
blow  there;  between  him  and 
France  lay  subject  nations  whose 
further  submission  had  become 
doubtful,  and  who,  he  knew,  might 
rise  suddenly  and  separate  him  from 
his  only  refuge  in  ease  of  disaster  ; 
a  little  time  to  instruct  and  season 
hia  nevr  troops  would  have  been 
most  invaluable.  More  than  all 
this,  he  had,  by  very  rough  school- 
ing, taught  his  opponents  hosv  to 
make  war  as  he  did.  But  he  shut 
his  eyes  to  these  considerations — 
would  not  regard  them  when  they 
were  presented  by  his  generals — 
talked  only  of  astonishing  his  foes 
aa  he  had  done,  in  former  days,  and 
of  executing  vengeance  when  he 
himself  it  was  who  waa  daily  and 
hourly  liable  to  find  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  others.  He  was  no  longer 
able  to  overcome  himself,  and  so 
the  chance  of  hia  confounding  his 
adversaries  was  small  indeed.  Thus 
the  undertaking  of  tbia  German 
campaign  was  a  blunder.  In  the 
course  of  it,  blunder  after  blunder, 
intcraperaed  among  flashca  of  the 
old  ability  and  promptitude,  led  to 
its  inevitable  failure.  All  through 
the  campaign  np  to  the  catastrophe 
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of  Leipzig,  events,  not  excepting 
the  French  victories,  taught  one 
only  lesson  —  caution  ;  bat  they 
taught  in  vain. 

An  Englishman,  who  in  Saxony 
may  interest  himself  in  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  events  of  1813,  will  in 
some  sort  realise  the  condition  of 
Germany  during  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  cannot  fail 
to  become  alive  to  the  favoured 
position  which  his  own  island  en- 
joyed in  those  days.  England  ivaa 
the  soul  of  the  resistance  that  waa 
made  to  the  ambitions  projects  of 
the  Emperor.  Without  her  the 
nations  must,  many  a  time  during 
the  contest,  have  discontinued  their 
efforts ;  and  yet  she,  though  like  a 
fate  mainttuning  and  directing  the '  . 
ptruggle,  altogether  escaped  that 
horrid  acqutuntance  with  its  inci- 
dents which  was  burnt  into  the 
hearts  of  the  dwellers  on  its 
theatre.  She  sent  forth  bar  sons 
to  fight,  and  she  spent  her  treasures 
liberally :  those  were  her  sacritices 
in  the  long  war.  But  such  appear 
light  afflictions  indeed,  to  them 
WDO  have  known  what  it  was  to 
"  Lie  at  the  prond  foot  ot  n  coaqneror." 
The  town  of  Leipsig  waa  simply 
ruined  by  the  French  occupation  in 
1813.  Dresden  suffered  the  same- 
fate.  The  cruelties,  exactions,  and 
oppreasions  were  moat  horrible. 
When  we  rc^  of  the  universal 
joy  which  was  diffused  over  the 
towna  when  the  French  evacuated 
or  were  driven  out  of  them,  wc  are 
apt  to  im^ine  that,  once  the  dis- 
agreeable visitors  withdrew,  things 
returned  to  their  former  condition, 
and  all  went  merrily  again.  But 
the  universal  joy  must  be  a  mere 
figare  of  speech,  or  it  must  metui 
the  joy  of  the  opposing  forees  who 
entered,  or  of  the  nations  generally 
whose  forees  were  victorious.  As 
for  the  wretched  towns  themselves, 
they  never  got  rid  of  the  French 
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DD til  everything  they  had  had  been  rupts  the  vapidity  of  thegreatflat,  or 
consumed  or  destroyed,  end  famine  occupiesahand's-breadtlkthatsbould 
and  pestilence  wcie  legacies  left  be  the  huabandman's.  The  colours 
behind  the  visitors.  I  am  told  of  the  crops  alone,  in  this  spring- 
that  it  ia  hardly  too  much  to  say  time,  brighten  and  vary  the  scene  a 
that  not  one  of  those  who  had  little.  I  suppose  no  warrior  ever 
arrived  at  man's  estate  at  the  time  thought  of  giving  these  places  hia- 
of  the  occupation  ever  lived  to  re-  torical  renown  to  compensate  their 
cover  from  the  destitution  in  which  want  of  beauty  ;  yet  warriors  have 
ihey  were  at  that  lime  plunged,  amply  done  rbis  for  them.  These 
Vorv  many  families  which  enjoyed  plains  of  Leipzig,  of  what  grand 
wenlth  and  position  in  the  last  events  have  they  been  the  theatre 
century  remain  to  this  day  little  — what  turning  acts  in  the  world's 
better  than  paupers  ;  and  their  dcs-  history  have  they  witnessed ! 
titution  is  due  to  the  French,  who  Very  near  to  LUtzen,  but  rather 
deprived  them  of  everything  tliey  to  the  north  of  Napoleon's  battle- 
had.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  lield,  a  plain  stone,  which  modern 
that  the  French  and  Saxons  were  reverence  has  surmounted  by  a  more 
allies :  the  Saxon  monarch  stood  showy  monument,  marks  the  death- 
.  by  Napoleon  throughout  the  cam-  spot  of  Gustavus  Adolpbus.  If  the 
paign,  and  until  towards  the  very  ground  had  had  no  other  interest, 
end  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig  the  the  last  bnttle-field  of  the  Protestant 
Saxon  troops  fought  on  the  French  champion  would  have  been  worthy 
^de.  Tlie  treatment  which  I  have  of  a  pilgrimage  ;  and  very  glad  am  I 
been  describing  was  that  which  to  have  surveyed  the  scene  where 
Napoleon's  friends  received  at  his  he  closed  his  career,  Sbal!  I,  how- 
hauds.  ever,  make  a  confession  to  you,  dear 
It  is  a  drive  of  twohouis  at  most  Editor  t  While  I  paused  near  the 
from  Leipzig  to  Ltltzen,  over  a  monument,  thinking  of  what  is  now 
country  possessing  as  few  elements  an  old,  old  story,  the  character  which 
of  the  picturesque  as  can  well  be  presented  itself  most  pertinaciously 
imagined.  The  groat  plain  extends  in  my  memory  was  not  the  great 
to  points  far  beyond  Ltllzeu.  It  is  Gustavus,  nor  any  being  that  ever 
dlver-iitied  by  no  alternation  of  hill  walked  this  paKh,  but  the  creation  of 
and  dale  ;  scarcely  a  grove  or  clump  a  great  magician,  never  perceived  by 
of  trees  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  human  seniic,  liowbeit  a  distinct  lig- 
landscape.  All  is  flat  and  bald,  ure  in  many  a  human  mind  neverthe- 
There  is  sublimity  in_the  immensity  less.  It  ^as  Captain  Dn gal d  Dalgetty, 
of  the  plain,  but  beauty  is  altogether  of  voracious  and  loquacious  fame, 
wanting.  Tlie  villages — scarc6  in  that  would  intrude  himself  into  my 
neighbourhood  of  Lindenau,  but  thoughts.  I  found  that  I  had  never 
more  plentiful  around  Lutzen — are  pictured  to  myself  Gustavus — had 
about  as  unadorned  and  ugly  as  they  not,  in  truth,  an  idea  what  he  looked  ' 
can  be.  Railways  have  not  yet  like  ;  while  of  the  sagacious  captain 
found  their  way  as  far  as  LUtzen  and  1  possessed  as  clear  an  image  as  was 
its  adjacent  villages ;  and,  except  possible  in  the  mind's  eye.  Thus, 
where  they  have  penetrated,  it  may  by  a  very  intelligible  chwn  of  ideas, 
be  assumed  tiiat  the  aspect  of  tnings  I,  a  pilgrim  at  the  stone  of  the 
is  much  what  it  was  in  1813.  The  Swedish  hero,  was  spirited  away 
soil  Oi  the  plain  seems  to  be  very  among  the  scenes  of  the  '  Legem!  of 
rich,  and  is  entirely  cultivated.  No  Montrose  ' ;  for  Gustavus  was  Du- 
hcdge  or  material  demarcation  inter-  gald's  constant  theme,  his  preceptor 
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in  tbe  art  of  war,  his  insgjratjon.  tban  tlie  euem^,  but  b;  ni^rbtfall 
I  have  a  snspiciou,  moreover,  that  he  was  in  greater  force  near  Lutzen 
my  earliest  acquaintance  with  the  than  they.  The  opposing  forces  re- 
monarch  was  through  the  ci-devant  maincd  till  next  day  on  the  field  ; 
liitt-naeiattr  ;  for  I  fell,  while  of  and  during  the  night  the  cavalry  of 
tender  age,  among  tales  and  legends,  the  allies  made  an  incursion  on  the 
and  think  that  my  historical  reading  weary  French,  by  which  the  Em- 
can  have  extended  little,  if  at  all,  peror  was  nearly  captured.  In  the 
beyond  the  outlines  of  English  his-  morning  tlie  Allies,  finding  them- 
tory,  when  I  made  acquaintance  selves  overmatched,  retreated,  with- 
with  many  a  romancer's  dreams,  out  being  molested.  The  war  was 
That  by  the  way.  Round  this  spot  transferred  .to  the  Elbe,  and  the 
it  seems  that  Napoleon's  guard  plains  of  Leipzig  were  left  in  peace 
bivouacked  on  the  night  of  May  1,  until  October,  when  they  heard  the 
1813,  his  army  being  then  on  its  Bound  of  cannon  again, 
march  to  the  Elbe,  by  Leipzig.  The  Latzea  is  properly  described  as 
AJIied  army  were  at  this  Ume  close  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Napo- 
to  his  line  of  advance,  and  medi-  Icon's  victories;  and  this  because 
tating  a  stroke  which  ho  little  ex-  it  was  liis  generalship  alone  which 
pccted.  Having  contrived  to  con-  prevented  it  from  being  a  defeat, 
ceal  their  position  from  him  till  next  lie,  being  in  a  great  strait,  by  a 
day,  they,  soon  after  noon,  fell  upon  wonderful  intuition  penetrated  the 
Lis  extended  columns  in  a  very  enemy's  plan,  brought  up  all  tho 
masterly  way,  taking  him  by  sur-  force  which  be  bad  iu  hand  to  make 
prise  and  at  great  disadvantage.  If  good  the  key  of  his  position,  and 
the  execution  of  their  attack' could  contrived  to  hold  his  ground  until 
have  equalled  its  conception,  they  more  of  his  divisions,  arriving  from 
would  have  tlien  and  there  finished  distant  points,  made  him  of  superior 
the  campaign.  Cut  the  valour  and  strength  to  the  Allies,  and  the  latter 
steadiness  of  the  French  troops,  and  found  it  necessary  to  retreat.  Bat 
the  skill  of  the  French  Emperor,  though  his  abiUties  thns  saved  bini 
were  sufficient  to  ward  off  a  disaster  from  disaster,  the  affair  reflected 
which  at  one  time  was  imminent,  little  credit  on  bis  prudence,  and 
The  villages  of  Great  and  Little  showed  that  he  was  no  longer  to 
Gorscben,  of  Kaja,  Rahno,  and  Eis-  have  the  initiative  in  war  as  of  old. 
dorf,  all  a  little  to  the  south  of  Ltlt-  The  action  was  planned  by  the 
zcn,  were  held  by  the  French  with  Allies,  not  by  him.  They  lay  for 
extreme  tenacity  and  valour,  or,  if  many  hours  quite  close  to  his  line 
lost  for  a  time,  were  recovered  again  of  march  without  his  knowledge  of 
by  desperate  efforts.  Had  these  their  design,  or  of  their  exact  posi- 
little  points  ol  vantage  been  lost,  tjon.  They  assailed  him  when  his 
and  the  French  been  forced  past  divisions,  being  on  the  march,  were 
them  on  to  the  »)pcn  plain,  the  Cos-  extended  over  thirty  miles  of  coun- 
sacbs  and  other  splendid  cavalry  (in  try  from  Wcissenfels  to  Leipzig  ; 
which  the  AlUes  were  rich)  would  and  they  went  very  near,  indeed, 
speedily  have  wrouglit  complete  de-  to  cutting  his  array  in  two.  His 
struction,  for  the  French  were  weak  victory  was  nothing  like  those 
in  that  arm.  As  it  was,  tho  villages,  stunning  overthrows  by  which  he 
by  sapreme  efforts,  were  held  until  had  once  been  accustomed  to  para- 
Xapoleon  conid  in  some  sort  concen-  lyse  hia  foes.  The  Allies  retired 
irate  his  army  on  the  point  where  he  fighting,  withont  the  least  disorder, 
was  attacked.     He  lost  more  men  and  without  the  loss  of  a  gun  or  a 
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waggon,  and  Napoleon  did  not  at 
once  pursue  them.  He  had  lost  the 
power  of  coDlrolling  the  campaign 
and  of  driving  his  adversary  before 
hiin,  either  because  his  qualities  and 
his  troops  had  deteriorated,  or  be- 
canse  his  opponents  had  gained  a 
new  proficiency  in  the  art  of  war. 
But  the  more  that  ho  ought  to  have 
been  iinpreased  by  these  considera- 
tions, the  more  incautious  and  wilful 
did  he  become.  He  was  possessed 
by  the  idea  of  punishing  Prnssia 
for  joining  RuRsta.  He  blustered 
most  unadvisedly  about  destroying 
Berlin,  and  making  Frederick  Wil- 
liam's realm  a  desert;  and  while 
.  he  was  uttering  threats  like  these, 
calculated  to  excite  war  to  the  knife 
^;ainst  him  if  anything  could  do  so, 
he  was  endeavouring  to  detach 
separate  States  from  the  alUance 
which  frowned  so  darkly  on  his  for- 
tunes, lie  should  have  forborne 
to  threaten,  or  else  saved  himself 
the  trouble  of  negotiating. 

But  all  Icssone,  as  we  Know,  were 
lost  upon  him ;  and  although  he 
did  not  cease  to  win  battles,  he 
ceased  to  win  decisive  ones,  and  his 
fortunes  steadily  deteriorated.  Bad 
news  came  from  Spain  and  Germany; 
and  at  length  Austria,  feeling  that 
he  had  fallen  low  enough  to  narrant 
her  in  hazarding  another  stroke  for 
indcpendenee,  throw  her  sword  into 
the  scale  against  him.  Ills  old 
renown,  and  the  dread  which  he  had 
universally  inspired,  would  have 
enabled  him  at  any  time  in  this 
summer  to  make  reasonable  terms, 
by  which  he  would  have  gained  time 
to  reorganise  his  power,  if  he  could 
gtwn  nothing  else.  But  opportunity 
after  opportunity  was  lost ;  nego- 
tiation after  negotiation  came  to 
nought ;  he  was  even  mad  enough 
to  personally  insult  Prince  Metter- 
nich  at  a  time  when  the  retention  of 
the  Anstrian  alliance  was  of  the 
utrooGt  moment  to  him  ;  and  the 
autumn  saw  him  once  more  on  the 
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pliun*  around  Leipzig,  hta  chance  of 
retreat  to  the  Rhine  withoat  ruinous 
damage  hanging  on  the  isGue  uf  a 
battle  wherein  his  troops  would  be 
matched  against  equal  numbers,  a 
far  stronger  cavalry,  and  an  opposing 
force  whose  physical  and  mor^ 
condition  was  superior  to  theirs : 
and  yet  standing  in  this  jeopardy, 
his  mjnd  was  set  upon  aggression 
and  vengeance,  and  making  the 
nobles  of  PrusB.a  beg  their  bread  ! 
So  have  I  seen  an  old  mastiff  whose 
teeth  had  been  ground  down  by 
work  and  time  unable  to  compre- 
hend that  he  was  no  longer  the 
champion  that  he  bad  been,  and 
challenging  and  fighting  with  the 
avidity  of  old  days,  but  getting 
only  defeats  from  younger  and 
better-armed  foes. 

It  was  daring  the  months  which 
elapsed  between  the  two  battles 
of  Latzen  and  Leip;:ig  fonght  by 
Napoleon  on  these  plainn,  that  the 
poet  K5mer  was  brought  by  stealth 
wounded  inio  the  latter  town.  His 
regiment  had  been  t reach erou sly 
attacked  by  the  French  during  an 
armistice,  and  he,  unarmed,  liad 
been  cnt  down.  It  was  a  dan- 
geroQs  act  then  to  harbour  a  soldier 
of  the  Allied  armies  in  a  Saxon 
town;  nevertheless,  a  humane  and 
patriotic  medical  man  in  the  suburbs 
of  Leipzig  received  Komer  into  his 
house,  and  attended  to  him  until 
he  recovered.  The  poet  then  re- 
tamed  to  bis  regiment,  and  served 
but  a  short  time  long«fr  before  he 
received  another  and  a  fatal  wound. 
He  waa  slain  during  the  unsuccess. 
ful  attack  made  by  the  Allied  army 
on  Dresden  in  August 

In  the  last-named  city,  before 
the  grammar-Bchoo!  in  the  Geor^ 
Plata,  stands  his  statue,  wherein 
the  artist  has  ondeavonred  to  glorify 
the  poet  and  the  soldier ;  and  so,  in 
my  opinion,  has  prodneed  an  un- 
satisfactory effect.  A  military  poet 
does  not  usually  take  his  MS.  with 
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him  when  ho  charges  the  enemy, 
nor  wear  his  panoply  when  he  is 
composing  or  reciting  his  verses. 
Bat  our  sculptured  Ki>rncr,  grasp- 
ing hia  8word  with  one  hand — and 
a  warlike  tigiire  in  all  respects  bat 
one,  carries  a  literary  roll  in  the 
other  hand.  The  statuary  in  one 
effort  can  seize  but  a  single  epoch 
in  the  life  of  a  Tnan,  and  shonld 
confine  himself  to  that,  Kiirner 
never  immortalised  himself  aa  a 
soldier ;  and  though  he  fell  bravely 
lighting,  aa  hundreds  of  other  Ger- 
mans did,  he  did  not  by  that  means 
earn  his  statue.  The  homage  is 
nndonbtedly  paid  to  the  memory 
of  the  patriotic  poet,  and  it  would 
have  been  well,  I  think,  if  Herr 
Hahncl  had  remembered  this,  and 
spared  as  the  spurs  and  other 
articles  of  war. 

1  think  that  it  is  supposed  by 
most  of  those  who  have  written  of 
the  battle  of  Leipzig  that  the  town 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  was  forti- 
fied. This  is  a  mistake.  It  was 
in  the  dayf  of  the  Seven  Years'  War 
surrounded  by  a  coMinnous  eitetinlt, 
strengthened  by  some  outworks ; 
bat  immediately  after  that  war  the 
levelling  of  the  ramparia  com- 
menced. They  were  removed  very 
gradually,  the  last  curtain — that  in 
front  of  Schiller  Strasse— having 
disappeared  before  the  middle  of 
the  present  century.  Therefore,  in 
1813  Leipzig  wan  not  forliRed  in 
the  sense  of  being  in  a  condition  to 
rtand  a  siege.  Any  town  may  ho 
defended  by  street  and  house  fight- 
ing, and  this  was  the  sort  of  re- 
sistance that  was  made  to  the  Allied 
forces  when  they  broke  into  Leipzig 
on  the  19th  October,  No  doubt 
the  portiona  of  the  old  tneeinU 
and  outworks  then  existing  helped 
the  French  rearguard  a  little  in 
their  resistance ;  but  the  whole 
Msanlt  was  an  affair  of  only  an 
hour  or  two.  If  the  walls  had  been 
continuous   they  might   have   kept 
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the  conquerors,  or  a  large  portion 
of  them,  back  for  some  days,  and 
materially  retarded  the  pursuit 

The  Leipzigers  have  taken  pains 
to  mark  by  a  column  each  of  the 
principal  points  in  the  battles,  m 
that  a  stranger,  after  a  short  survey 
of  the  groand,  finds  his  compre- 
hension of  tlie  awful  struggle  pretty 
clear,  if  he  happens  to  have  read  a 
good  account  of  the  order  of  events. 

The  great  plwn  of  Leipzig  ex- 
tends in  .every  direction  from  the 
town  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
Except  by  the  rivers  that  How 
through  it,  it  is  very  little  broken 
even  in  these  days  nf  railways  ^nd 
quarries.  In  1813,  it  was  probably, 
in  a  general  sense,  unbroken  ;  and 
the  fnllei^t  advantage  was  in  that 
year  taken  of  its  extent  for  fight- 
ing purposes;  for  round  the  town, 
there  was  not  a  point  of  the  com- 
pass where  the  battle  of  16th  to 
19th  October  did  riot  reach.  The 
principal  struggle — where  the  gen- 
erals-in- chief  on  both  sides  were 
present,  and  where  the  great  body 
of  the  forces  was  engagcd.^^)ccnr- 
red  to  tlie  south-east  of  Leipzig  on 
the  16th  and  18th.  To  the  north- 
east.  Marshal  Ney  opposed  Blucher's 
and  Bernadotte's  f^orps.  The  Allied 
forces,  as  the  victory  inclined  to 
their  side,  extended  towards  each 
other,  and  finally  touched,  tlms 
stretching  over  more  than  a  half- 
circle  from  north-west  to  south- 
west by  the  east  On  the  west,  by 
Lindenfu,  a  corps  of  Austrians 
ceaselessly  endeavoured  to  drive 
General  Bertrand's  corps  off  the 
main  road  to  Erfurlh.  Thus  was 
Leipzig  literally  "  encompassed  with 
armies."  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  "  glorious  war,"  as  a 
spectacle,    could    be   more  grandly 

E resented  ;  and  if  there  were  in 
eipzig  at  tlie  time  any  spectator 
whose  affections  and  possessions 
were  untouched  by  the  war,  he 
most  have  enjoyed  i 
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oqualled     magnificence     on     tUuso  efiorta,  and  incline  him  to  treat  on 

autumn  days.  terms  favourable  to  tlie  French.     A 

tremendous  action  bad  been  fought ; 

■'  By  heayin !  It  Is  »  splondW  siRlit  to  «oo,  Napoleon's  position  was  worse  than 

(For  one  who  hatti  no  (riend,  do  brotber  it  had  been   before  ;  he  knew  that 

ThiTA  »*  01  ».«d  .n,bro*r,-,  r.mfor»me.U  lor  Ih.  o™my  .er. 

Tlieir   viiriouB  arms  thai  glitter   In   the  at  hand,  and  yet   he   would   decide 

.alrl  neither  to  retreat  nor  to  make  pro- 

■"frofflr  iSr              '""'"  "■""  vision  for  his  retreat  on  a  future 

And  gnash  their  fangs,  load  yelling  (or  day.      It   is  SO  difficult  to  perceive 

...  S''." ''.'^^ * ..       1,  I  .      .!.„  .  . 1.  on  what  reasonable  expectation,  or 

All  ]i>ln  the  chnac,  but  low  Iho  triamph  " '               i    ..     u              t      \       I     ^ 

Bhflro-  even  on  what  chance,  of  auvant^o 

Tbo  Qraio  shall  hear  the  chletcst  prize  J,e  resolved  to  fight  again   in  front 

And''lSoc   scarce  (or  joy  can  number  <>(  Leipzig,  that   we   are   compelled 

thdr  array."  to  ascribe  the  second  battle  to  mere 
pride  and  wilfulness.     Undoubtedly 

Spite  of  the  magnitude  and  ex-  the   same   kind   of    obstinacy    had 

tent   of   the   order   of   battle,   you  succeeded    with    Napoleon     many 

realise    its    general    features    very  times  before,  but  those  times  were 

readily.     There  is  a  village  about  very     different    from    1813.      llis 

four  miles  to  tJie  uoutb-cast,  named  method   of    making  war  took  Eu- 

Liebervolkwits,     which     represents  rope  by  surprise  in  his  early  days  ; 

about  the  centre  of  the  French  posi-  his  own  abilities,  and  the  fighting 

tion  of  the    16th,     An  arc  drawn  condition   of   his   troops,   were    so 

through  this  village,    with   Leipzig  superior  to  what  was  to  be   found 

as  a  centre,  and  extending  from  the  un  the  other  side,  that  he  might 

river  on  the  right,  to  the  ground  in  always  be  said  to  have  a  fair  chance 

front  of  Ilalzhausen  village  on  the  of   swcceaa    even    when   things  ap- 

loft,  would  pass  through  the  posi-  parently    were    against    him.     His 

tion    of     tlie    troops    bandied    by  justification,  then,  for  running  great 

Napoleon   in  person.      Of  course,  hazards  was  in  his  undoubted  moral 

the  position  of  the  Allies  fronted  anperiority.     But  things  were  sadly 

this.      It   was   about    the    villages  changed    !iow.     The    Allied    army 

right    and    left   of   Liebcrvolkwitz  was  certainly  commanded    with  as 

that  tlie  tremendous  struggles  took  much    ability   as    the    French  ;  the 

place  which  make  up  the  first  day's  Allies  were  encourngod  to  renewed 

battle  of  Leipzig,  so  far  as  the  inaiu  exertions  by  the  glorious  impression 

armies  were  concerned.    Napoleon's  which  they  had  made  on   the  foe 

position  from  which  he  ordered  the  on  the  16th  ;  they  were  provisioned 

battle  on  that  day,  is  marked  by  a  by  a  proper  commissariat,  properly 

pillar  Bonth-west  of  the  village  of  sheltered  in  their  camp,  and  want- 

I'robstheida ;    and   Probstheida    is  ing  for  nothing  that  soldiers  in  the 

almost   on   the   straight    lino,    and  field  can  have  ;  while  the  French, 

about    half-way,    between    Leipzig  having  plundered  and  devoured  all 

and  Liebcrvolkwitz.  the   goods  and    victual  of  Leipzig 

Furious  as  it  was,  the   stnip^lo  and  the  surrounding  country,  and 

of  the    16th  was  indecisive,  and  a  having  no  magaeine  of   their  own 

drawn  battle  was  to  Napoleon   as  within   reach  to  draw  upon,  could 

bad  as  a  defeat ;  for  the  object  to  turn  the  day's  rest  which  they  got 

be  ghincd  by  fighting  at  all  was  to  on    the     ITth    to    smalt     account, 

deliver  a  blow  that  might  seriously  Bonaparte  was  certainly  demented 

discomfit  the   enemy,  paralyse   his  and   devoted   to   destruction.      He 
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might  yet  have  shown  a  etifficient  bis  position,  and  brought  the  war 
front  to  make  good  hia  retreat  close  to  the  suburbs.  Such  a  din 
with  what  was  left  to  him.  But  of  battle,  such  a  ponnding  of  fire- 
he  chose  to  risk  everything  upon  arms  as  Leipzig  heard  next  day,  had 
the  bare  chance  of  beating  to-  never  been  beard  in  the  world  l>efore, 
morrow  that  enemy  to  whom  he  A  spectator  inside  it — let  bim  look 
had  yielded  ground  yesterday — an  vhich  way  be  might  from  a  steeple, 
enemy  in  many  ways  strengthened  monument,  or  point  of  vantage — saw 
nince  then ;  and  he  paid  dearly  for  embattled  hosts  in  deadly  strife, 
bis  choice  !  From  nine  in  the  morning  untjl  the 
The  main  armies  did  not  engage  fall  of  night  the  carnage  continued. 
on  the  17th;  and  one  may  suppose,  The  whole  of  Napoleon's  action  in 
not  unreasonably,  that  both  sides  this  encounter  may  be  described  as 
were  willing  enough  to  take  a  little  vainly  beating  himself  to  pieces 
breathing-time  after  their  exertiors  against  a  foe  as  obstinate  and  as 
of  the  day  before.  The  reasons  re-  wary  as  himself,  and  in  far  belter 
Hpectively  assigned  for  the  pbusc  are,  fighting  trim  than  he  was.  In  vain 
on  the  part  of  the  French'  Emperor,  he  launched  his  masses  of  men  on 
tltat  be  hoped  for  an  answer  to  propo'  point  after  point  of  the  enemy's 
sala  which  he  had  made  to  Austria  line,  endeavouring  to  break  it.  He 
the  night  before,  tempting  her  to  yielded  rather  than  gained  ground  ; 
withdraw  from  the  alliance  ;  on  the  and  the  firmness  and  superiority  of 
part  of  the  Allies,  that  their  reinforce-  the  Allies  were  so  marked,  that  the 
mcnta,  wheh  they  knew  to  be  at  Saxons  and  Wtirtem burgers  who, 
hand,  did  not  come  up  till  after-  against  their  inclinations,  bad  been 
noon  of  the  17th,  when  it  was  too  combating  on  the  French  ^de,  went 
late  to  begin  fighting.  There  was  a  over  on  the  field  to  the  other,  and 
severe  cavalry  combat  away  to  the  turned  their  arms  against  him, 
north-east  on  the  17th  ;  but,  except  After  a  time  it  became  so  certain 
for  this,  it  was  a  day  of  conuiarativo  that  the  day  must  end  in  the  retreat, 
roat.  Napoleon  used  it  to  distribute  or  attempted  retreat,  of  the  French, 
hie  troops  in  a  fresh  position.  He  that  l^ichwarzenburg,  the  gcncralis- 
contracted  his  arc  of  defence,  draw-  simo  of  the  Allied  forces,  got  his  men 
ing  his  forces  nearer  to  Leipzig,  and  on  the  great  field  south-east  of  Lcip- 
made  all  the  preparation  in  his  zig  as  much  as  possible  inte  shelter, 
power  for  the  mortal  agony  of  the  protecting  them  by  a  furious  and 
1  «th.  Probstbeida,  which  had  before  most  powerful  cannonade.  The  fire 
been  his  own  station  in  'rear  of  of  the  guns  was  sufficient  to  baSe 
his  array,  he  now  made  bis  most  the  desperate  attacks  which  Kapo- 
advanced  point  of  defence.  His  leon  still  persisted  in  making,  for 
right,  slill  resting  on  the  river,  was  the  Allied  artillery  was  now  superior 
at  Connewitz  ;  biit  his  left  was  able  to  his  both  in  numbers  and  position, 
to  streteh  further  north  than  before.  And  be  was  soon  obliged  to  direct 
twing  formed  on  the  circumference  his  attention  te  a  part  of  the  field 
of  a  smaller  circle.  Thus  he  covered  farther  north,  where  his  troops  were 
Leipzig  and  his  only  way  of  retreat  being  forced  back  almost  to  the  gates 
more  effectually.  His  own  station  of  Leipzig.  Though  the  fighting 
with  Ilia  reserves  was  at  the  tobacco-  was  most  desperate  in  this  northern 
mill  on  the  Thonberg.  It  is  now  direction,  nothing  that  the  French 
marked  by  a  pillar,  the  mill  having  Emperor  could  do  sufficed  to  check 
been  removed.  He  had  yielded  two  the  enemy;  and  when  ntglit  fell, 
miles  of  ground  in  thus  changing  his  position  had  become  quite  un- 

ogle 
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tenable,  and  tbcre  was  nothing  for  up  supports  to  a  disputed  point, 
it  bttt  to  move  off  as  fast  and  in  as  Wberever  a  ground  of  vantage  was 
good  order  as  he  could.  contended  for,  thitlicr  did  each  corn- 
Do  you  remember  that,  consulting  mander  accumulate  mosses  of  men 
with' Lis  generals  on  the  field  after  until  the  action  ceased  in  that 
nightfall,  the  exhausted  Emperor  fell  direction,  not  bo  much  because  any 
asleep  in  his  chair,  and,  on  waking  marked  advantage  bad  been  gained 
up  after  a  few  minutes,  had  lost  all  as  because  human  effort  in  that 
recollection  of  where  he  was  and  of  quarter  could  do  no  more.  The  , 
what  had  happened  f  I  cannot  lind  Allies  were  superior  in  artillery  and 
oat  exactly  where  this  council  was  cavalry,  and  the  Cossai:ks,  in  the 
held,  but  think  it  merits  a  stone  to  course  of  the  18th,  succeeded  in 
mark  il  as  well  as  any  spot  on  the  overlapping  and  threatening  Napo- 
fiolcl.  These  few  moments  of  in-  Icon's  left  flank ;  but  it  was  on  the 
sensibility  were  all  the  sleep  he  got  north,  where  the  Allies  had  been 
that  night ;  he  hurried  hack  to  the  largely  reinforced  since  Ihi?  16th, 
town  at  eight  o'clock,  and  was  occu-  that  the  principal  impression  was 
pied  till  morning  in  ascertaining  the  made  and  the  French  were  driven 
statu  of  his  army  and  in  arranging  into  the  suburbs  in  such  sort,  that 
for  the  continuance  of  the  retreat,  but  for  the  coming  of  night  it  might 
and  its  prott-ction  by  a  rear-guard,  have  been  hard  to  secure  the  town 
It  was  not  his  way  to  acknowledgia  and  the  line  of  retreat.  Napoleon 
deficiency  on  his  own  purl;  but  I  watched,  as  of  old,  for  some  mis- 
fancy  that  he  must  have  felt  very  take  or  some  omission  on  his 
keenly  how  the  misery  in  which  he  enemy's  part,  which  might  enable 
and  his  were  now  sunk  was  owing  to  him  to  deliver  one  of  his  mastcr- 
hia  own  obstinacy  and  the  castles  in  strokes  and  thus  to  secure  the  vic- 
the  air  which  be  had  allowed  himself  tory  ;  but  he  watched  in  vain. 
to  dote  upon.  Where  was  now  liis  Before  he  fought  the  battle  of 
hope  of  chastising  Prussia,  for  which  Leipzi^^  Napoleon  must  have  known 
he  had  sacrificed  every  dictate  of  that  the  greatest  advantage  he  could 
prudence!  Where  was  his  cherished  reasonably  hope  for  from  fighting 
prestige,  relying  on  which  be  had  was  an  undisturbed  retreat  to 
declined  and  neglected  to  provide  France.  In  case  of  his  not  being 
any  way  against  adversity!  In  able  to  deliver  a  severe  chock  to  the 
what  a  condition  was  his  empire,  Allies  he  would  of  course  slill  have 
put  together  with  bo  much  blood  to  retreat,  but  amid  circumstances 
and  ti'Ciisure !  already  falling  to  not  milcli  more  favourable  than 
pieces,  and  that  which  was  nomin-  those  which  attended  his  retreat 
ally  subject  territory  not  even  afford-  from  Russia  the  year  before.  Any 
ing  him  a  safe  and  unmolested  pas-  facility,  therefore,  which  by  the 
Kage  back  to  France  1  The  more  I  skill  of  his  engineers  and  the  cxer- 
rcflcct  on  the  condition  to  which  tions  of  his  troops  could  have  been 
he  had  now  brought  himself,  the  provided  for  a  rapid  exodus  from 
more  damaged  does  his  cbaracter  as  Leipzig  should  have  been  sought 
a  general  and  ruler  appear,  after  by  him  with  the  utmost 
llie  battles  of  the  lOih  and  18th  earnestness.  But  it  is  a  truth, 
were  remarkable  for  hard  fighting  never  explained,  that  to  the  very 
rather  tlian  for  brilliant  strokes  of  last  he  persisted  in  refusing  attcn- 
gencralship.  Both  leaders  had  dis-  tion  to  his  line  of  retreat  When 
posfd  their  forces  advantageously,  pressed  by  his  generals  and  staff,  he 
and  both  were  prompt  at  bringing  sent  Bertrand  to  keep  open  the  one 
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road   to    Weissenfels ;  but  beyond  horses,     foot- soldiery    and     camp- 

thU  he  did  Dolbing.  In  the  marshes  followers,    all  straggling  along    to- 

to  the  westward  of  Leipzig  the  rivers  gether ;  narrow  bridges  in  front  over 

Pteisse  and  Ulster,  often  separating  which  no  more  than  one  carriage 

and     reaniting,     run      in     several  could   pass   at  a   time;  an    almost 

channels.     The  great  road  crosses  endless  crowd   in   rear  pressing  on 

several    of     thpse     channels     over  with  frantic  energy.     Very  soon  the 

bridges  ;  but  for  a  long  way  north  parallel  and  cross  rtreets  must  have 

and  south  of  this  great  road   there  been  choked  with  them  too.     Then 

was  in   those  days  no  bridge.     To  fancy   the  Allied    forces   charging 

make  temporary   bridges  at   other  into  this  helpless  mass,  or  mowing 

points    was   thereforu    an    obvious  them    down   with    case-shot   wher- 

necessily  if  an  immense  force  wore  ever  a  view  of  them  could  be  got !  • 

to  be  moved  rapidly  fram  the  city  Scarcely  could  soldiers  be  in  a  more 

towards  the  Rhine.     But  no  repre-  miserable    plight     If  the    streams 

sentation  could  indnce  the  Emperor  had  been  bridged  on  len  lines  the 

to  give  attention  to  this  important  French  army  could  not  have  escaped 

matter.       lie    might    have     made  without  heavy   loss;  but  when  all 

bridges  before  the  battle  began ;  he  had  to  pass  by  one  series  of  narrow 

might  have  made  them  on  the  l7th  bridges,  what  a  problem  was  pre- 

October,  which  inlerveiicd  between  senled  !     No  leader  was  ever  guilty 

the  two  terrible  days  of  fighting ;  of  more  unpardonable  neglect  than 

he  might  even  have  made  them  on  !N'apoleou   in  ibis  matter.     As  long 

Uie    night  between   tlie    18th    and  as  the  rear-guard   could    teep  the 

19tli,  -  but  he  did  not.     His  mind  assailants  at  bay,  the  foremost  corps 

seemed  to  turn  with  some  uncon-  continued     to     bnrry    across     the 

qucrable    aversion    from    this   dis-  streams ;  but  it  was  soon  apparent 

^freeiible  duty — among  many  proofs  that  if  any  more  could    get  away 

a  most  glaring  one  that  his  capacity  with   their  lives  for  a  prey,  as  the 

was  no  longer  of  that  uniform  ex-  Scripture  expresses  it,  that  was  as 

cellence  which  it  once   had    been,  much  as  eonld  bo  eSeclcd  :  no  morn 

Tlios,   when  the  inevitable   retreat  vehicles     could      pass.        So      the 

was    ordered,    the    whole     of    his  wretcned    beings   set  fire   to   their 

immense  sorce,  with  artillery  and  waggons  and  essayed  to  flee  unen- 

baggagc,    had    to    depart    by    one  cumbered.  Then  when  all  attempt  at 

narrow     street,     the      Frankfurter  resistance  was  relinquished,  and  the 

Strasse,  which  led  over  the  bridges,  only  remaining  hope  of  evading  the 

and  wj  on  by  the  great  highway  to  enemy  was  in  the  speed  of  their  flight, 

Lindenau.  occurred   the   dreadful    catastrophe 

If  yon  stood  in  the  Frankfurter  with    which    Cruicbshank's    pencil 

Strasse,  my  dear  Editor,  you  would  made  my  infant  eyes  familiar.     One 

soon    perceive    that,    such   a   host  of  the'  bridges,    whose    demolition 

pressing  into  it,  a  jam  could  hardly  had    been    designed    to    arrest  the 

be   avoided   by   any    regulation  or  enemy's  pursuit,  was,  by  a  blunder, 

arrangement;  and,  if  you  considered  prematurely  blown    up.     This   was 

that,  while  the   French  were  push-  the    incident    which    crowned    the 

ing  through  it,  a  victorious  enemy  disaster.     The   small  semblance   of 

was  forcing  his  way  into  the  town  discipline  or   order  which    had  re- 

behind     them,    yon    would    quite  mained  up  to  this  period  was  now 

realise   the   dire    confusion    which  dissolved.     The   men    rushed    into 

entangled  everything  in    that  out-  tho  dark  waters,  and,  being  unable 

pouring.      Guns,  carriages,  cavalry  to  combat  the  stream,  or  siuking 
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in  the  deep  mud  of  its  bed,  were 
drowned  in  iiiitnberE.  The  enemy 
in  great  forcew  us  on  their  flanlM 
and  rear,  and  the  only  alternatives 
were  death  or  surrender.  Another 
great  French  army  was  rained;  and 
but  a  few  eliatt«red  remains  of  it 
were  on  their  way  back  to  tell  the 
tale  of  woe. 

The  modern  bridge  does  not,  I 
imagine,  bestride  exactly  the  name 
space  as  did  this  bridge  of  fate. 
But  close  to  it  there  is  a  pillar  com* 
luemorating  the  demolition.  The 
span  of  it  is  very  moderate ;  indeed, 
as  you  stand  looking  at  it  you  fancy 
it  does  not  very  much  exceed  some 
of  the  longest  jumps  that  you  now 
and  then  hear  of.  It  happens  too, 
sometimes,  that  the  river  has  shrunk 
to  a  scanty  stream,  and  look*  of  such 
a  moderate  depth  that  it  could  hardly 
present  much  difliculty  to  determined 
men  essaying  to  cross.  Everything, 
liowcver,  seems  to  have  conspired  on 
this  fatal  1  Otb  October  1 8 1 3  to  make 
the  wreck  of  the  French  army  com- 
plete. A  deep  flood  was  rolling  be- 
tween the  steep  and  slippery  bunks, 
and  the  river  must  have  been  full 
for  some  days,  from  the  depth  of 
mud  which  is  reported. 

Among  the  few  who  escaped  after 
the  explosion  was  Marshal  Mac- 
donnld,  who  boldly  swam  his  horse 
across  ;  and  among  the  drowned  was 
the.  brave  I'oniatowski,  who  also 
tried  to  cross  the  channel  on 
horseback,  but  slipped  back  on  at- 
tempting to  climb  the  farther  bank. 
His  body,  having  been  found  and  re- 
cognised, was  carried  to  a  room  in  the 
basement  story  of  the  Rath-haus 
to  await  burial,  which  it  received 
with  great  solemnity  and  honour 
from  the  Allied  sovereigns.  It  did 
not,  however,  remain  long  in  Leip- 
zig, but  was  exhumed  and  carried 
to  Warsaw,  where  it  was  a^ain  en- 
tombed. Finally,  in  1816,^it  was, 
by  permission  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander,  awarded  a   resting-place  at 


Cracow  among  the  kings  and  heroes 
of  Poland.  I  have  in  vain  endeav- 
oured to  discover  the'  grave  in  which 
it  temporarily  rested  itiLeipzig  ;  and 
I  am  not  astonished  that  there  is  no 
record  of  this  particular  grave,  seeing 
that  within  and  without  the  walls 
there  must  have  been  pits  and 
trenches  open,  into  which  the  dead 
were  being  put  from  morning  till 
night. 

This  retreat  of  Napoleon's  back  to 
France,  across  Germany,  seems  on  a 
careless  view  to  contradict  a  well- 
known  maxim  of  war,  which  affirms 
that  a  general  whose  communica- 
tions with  his -base  arc  intcrrnpted, 
while  at  the  same  time  ho  is  con- 
fronted or  followed  by  a  superior 
foree  whose  communications  arc 
complete,  is  checkmated.     The  Em- 

Eerorhad  undoubtedly  been  severely 
eaten  at  Leipzig :  on  his  rear  and 
on  his  flank  were  his  victorious 
enemies ;  except  some  m^azincs  at 
Erfurth,  which  lay  on  his  route,  he 
had  nothing  to  fall  back  on  ;  and 
the  Bavarians,  in  foree  between  liini 
and  the  Rhine,  wore  waiting  to  bar 
his  passage.  Yet  the  ganie  was  not 
at  an  end.  He  made  a  retreat,  such 
as  it  was,  to  France,  and  brought 
a  small  number  of  famished  and 
diseased  wretches  to  languish  in 
the  fortresses  on  the  Rhine.  }J«t  I 
believe  his  condition,  if  surveyed 
carefully,  was  checkmate.  It  must 
be  remembered,  1  am  told,  that  a 
general,  at  whatever  disadvantage 
lie  may  lie,  has  it  always  in  his 
power  to  refuse  to  lay  down  his  arm", 
and  to  endeavonr  t».>  cut  his  way 
through  his  enemies,  preferring  suf- 
fering and  de.ith  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  defeat.  The  maxim 
which  I  mentioned  above  is  framed 
on  the  suppositiim  that,  where  the 
situation  is  desperate,  common 
humanity  will  dictate  submission 
on  the  best  terms  that  can  be  ob- 
tained. Napoleon  preferred  that 
thousands   and    thousands    of    his 
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troops  shoald  porisli  by  the  sword, 
by  famine,  and  afterwards  by  pes- 
tilence, rather  than  that  he  should 
avert  useless  destruction  by  com- 
position with  his  foe.  But  he  did 
not  ill  the  least  retrieve  his  position 
after  this  day  of  Leipzig ;  ho  merely 
ilrew  the  war  on  to  the  Eoil  of 
France  instead  of  Germany,  wore 
ont  a  few  months  in  unsuccessful 
defence  of  his  capital,  and  then  sur- 
rendered not  only  hia  arms  but  hia 
crown.  Tlie  days  of  Leipzig  were 
the  days  of  Fate. 

His  personal  conn^e,  however, 
is  rerj'  distinctly  witnessed  by  the 
records  of  these  events.  It  does 
not  seem  as  if  he  courted,  or  defied, 
or  despised  danger  in  the  chivalrous 
sense,  so  much  aa  that  hia  mind 
was  so  absorbed  in  the  direction  of 
his  battles  that  he  had  no  place  in 
it  for  apprehensions  about  himself. 
Constantly  we  read  of  bim  standing 
in  aitnations  wliere  bis  staff  and 
others  were  licing  destroyed  close 
to  bim,  and  where  shot  and  shell 
were  falling  profusely  about ;  wliile 
h*-,  surveying  and  contemplating 
the  fortnncs  of  tbc  field,  was  ah- 
Rolutely  insensible  to  what  was 
passing  at  his  elbow.  At  Hanau, 
while  he  was  giving  some  direc- 
tions, a  shell  fell  quite  close  to 
bim.  He  paid  no  attention  to  it, 
a.nd  no  one  dared  to  interrupt  bis 
speech  ;  but  those  about  him  hard- 
ly breathed  while  they  awaited  the 
explo.sion.  The  missile  penetrated 
so  far  into  the  gronnd  that  its 
bursting  was  harmless.  Napoleon 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware 
that  there  ever  had  been  any 
danger.  At  the  passage  of  tlie 
Elbe,  when  a  ball  struck  some 
wood  close  to  him,  and  sent  a 
splinter  on  to  his  neck,  be  so  far 
reci^nised  the  danger  as  to  say, 
"  If  it  bad  struck  me  on  the  breast, 
all  had  been  over."  When  be  was 
auddenly  recalled  to  Dresden  by 
the  unexpected  attack  of  the  Allies, 
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their  fire  was  very  bot  oi'cr  a  space 
which  be  bad  to  pass,  and  he 
crawled  along  there  on  his  bands 
and  knees,  but  never  thought  of 
waiting,  or  of  seeking  another  path. 
Xobody  has  ever  given  a  reason 
why  fortune  should  constantly 
favour  tliese  strong  adventurous 
men ;  nor  why  they  should  be 
aware,  as  they  seem  to  be,  tlijit 
they  are  proof  against  accidents 
that  may  come  to  other  nien.  Force, 
of  will  and  physical  vigour  miglit 
be  ui^ed  aa  the  causes  of  the  men's 
temerity  ;  but  strength  of  will  or  of 
body  cannot  keep  oS  the  strokes  of 
shot  and  shell  ! 

Most  of  those  who  have  roamed 
over  the  vast  theatre  of  bis  German, 
defeat,  and  mused  on  Lis  fortunes 
and  character,  will  apend  some 
time  before  Napoleon's  portrait  by  ' 
Delaroche  in  the  Muaeum.  The 
momentous  act  of  his  life -dram  a 
which  was  ■begun  at  Ijcipzig  ended 
at  Fontainebleau ;  and,  as  we  look 
at  tlie  fallen  hero,  the  baffled  poli- 
tician, the  conqueror  who  was  1o 
eon'iuer  no  more,  we  ascertain  the 
goal  of  his  infatuation,  and  recog- 
nise the  answer  of  Providence  to 
one  who  has  said,  "  Tush !  God 
hath  foi^otten."  All  is  past ;  alt 
is  lost ;  empire  is  vanLahing  away  ; 
and  the  fixed  gaze  peering  into 
apace,  and  daring  to  regard  neitlier 
the  paat  nor  the  future,  offera  a 
terrible  lesson.  Not  a  scintilla  of 
comfort  derived  from  honour  saved, 
or  duty  done,  is  to  be  traced  in 
the  expression.  The  glory  had 
departed,  and  with  it  had  gone  iiil 
that  could  lift  up  the  sonl.  That 
look  of  blank  despair  tells  that 
nothing  is  left! 

(!)n  being  cleared  of  its  invaders, 
Leipzig  presented  a  aeries  of  scenes 
aa  horrible  as  the  mind  can  con- 
ceive. Heaps  upon  heaps  of  dead 
and  dying  lay  all  round  and  all 
through  it,  some  of  them  nearly 
filling  the    Frankfurter   Strasae   up 
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to  the  fatal  bridge.     The  sick  and  shelter  for  the  sick,  prisoners  could 

wounded  amounted  to  nearly  forty  not  hope  to  fare  very  well.     These 

thousand,    besides     an     enormous  were   thrust    into    any    place,    no 

number  of    unwounded    prisoners,  matter   how   noisome,    where   they 

The  rosourcea  of    the  town,  were  could  be   secure     Many   of  them 

utterly  exhausted,  so  that  one  sees  were  stowed  in  the  cemeteries,  in 

that  these  wretches  who  could  not  the   vaults  with   the   dead,    whose 

get  away  had  bat  a  miserable  pros-  coffins  they  burned  to  keep  tbem- 

pcct ;  yet  no  anticipation  of  their  selves  from  perishing  of  cold.     The 

misery  conld  correctly  foreshadow  scenes  and  the  suffering  were  alto- 

the    event     It  ia   certain    that    of  gether  as  dreadful  and  shocking  as 

the  innumerable  sick  and  wounded  can    be  conceived.     "It  is  well," 

none  had  bed  or  shirt ;  and  that  a  says  one  of  the  German    writers 

very    large  number   had    not   even  who    recount   these   things,    "  that 

Iirotection   from   the    weather,    but  our     children    should     learn    witli 

ay  in'sheds,  on  dunghills,  and  in  what   suficring  their  freedom  has 

the     streets.       Fifty-six     hospitals  been  bought." 

were  improvised,  but  these  afforded  It  ia  a  relief  to  turn  from  the 
scarce  more  than  ahcltcr  from  the  recital  or  perusal  of  tbcso  horrors 
weather.  Medical  attendance,  ap-  to  the  present  aspect  of  tlie  town 
plianccs,  or  stores,  were  procurable  and  country  whore  they  were  en- 
in  quantity  altogctiier  inadequate  acted.  Spring  is  budding ;  the 
to  the  rcfjuiremcnt^  of  the  occasion,  trees  are  alive  with  birds  ;  and 
Where  the  wounded  were  fortunate  where  the  skaters  were  lately  busy, 
enough  to  find  cover,  they  are  de-  you  have  dancing  shadows  and 
scribed  as  packed  togetlier  like  sparkling  fountains.  As  warmth 
herrings  In  a  barrel,  and  lying  in  and  sunshine  gladden  the  sober 
the  blood-stained  rags  in  wTiich  industrious  region,  and  the  plough- 
tbey  were  brought  in  from  the  man,  in  full  security  of  bis  reward 
field.  Of  course  mortification,  in  autumn,  begins  his  patient  la- 
lock-jaw,  and  other  horrors  over-  hour,  the  scenes  are  suggestive  of 
took  the  mutilated.  Kough  shingles  only  hope  and  peace.  The  small 
were  used  for  splints,  and  it  is  birds,  not  hunted  and  persecuted 
known  that  amputations  were  in  as  they  are  elsewhere,  skim  across 
many  eases  performed  by  persons  your  path,  or  pursue  their  fancies, 
who  knew  nothing  of  surgery.  The  whatever  they  may  be — the  old  ones 
town  had  been  left  so  destitute  of  foraging,  the  young  trying  their 
provision  of  food  that  it  was  im-  pinions,  almost  within  your  gra.sp, 
possible  to  feed  the  immense  hosts  so  little  terror  have  they  of  human- 
that  were  left  in  it  helpless ;  and  kind.  Their  lameness  does  not 
it  is  a  horrible  truth  that  French  arise,  like  that  of  Alexander  Scl- 
soldicrs  were  seen  grubbing  in  the  kirk's  friends,  from  unacquaintance 
dirt-heaps  for  bones  and  apple  or  with  man,  but  from  long  experi- 
vegetabfe  parings.  In  some  parts  cnce  that  man  Is  not  their  enemy, 
of  the  town  birds  and  dogs  fed  on  German  boys  are  not  given  to  tor- 
human  bodies.  To  crown  all  this,  turing  and  putting  to  death  in  a 
a  pestilence,  as  might  have  been  wanton  way.  If  they  go  about  in 
expected,  broke  out,  and  atBictcd  Earing  and  summer  equipped  with 
the  peaceful  inhabitants  as  well  as  fly-nets  and  canisters  like  candle- 
the  soldiers.  boxes  for  the  capture  of  insects, 
^^1lerc  it  was  so  hard  to   find  this  is  allowed   in  the  interest  of 
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science — a  name  that  will  excnse  was  in  reality  brokeh  tbc  deriUsb 
anything  to  a  German  understand-  power  of  the  French  Revolntion. 
ing  ;  but  it  is  do  part  of  their  creed  There  began  that  chastisemeDt  nf 
that  they  hare  a  miasion  reqairiog  aa  impious  uation,  which  has  never 
them  to  put  to  death  every  animal  to  this  day  ceased.  Here  religioa, 
weaker  tiian  themselves.  And  so  order,  justice,  national  indepeud- 
the  little  birds  are  very  confiding,  ence,  again  asserted  themselves, 
and  perhaps  a  trifle  happier  than  if  and  overtomed  the  sway  of  the 
they  believed  their  lives  to  be  in  sword,  of  rapine,  of  unbelief,  and 
constant  danger  from  the  other  two*  of  all  the  evil  passions  of  fallen 
legged  animals.  It  is  all  so  (jniet  humanity.  The  tide  of  French 
and  peaceful,  and  has  such  an  sir  of  aggression  was  fairly  turned  back  ; 
having  been  always  quiet  and  peace-  the  limit  of  revolutionary  success 
ful,  and  going  to  be  always  quiet  had  been  reached;  and  blighted, 
and  peaceful,  that "  historic  doubts"  pillaged  Europe  was  permitted  once 
aro  engendered,  and  one  questions  more  to  breathe  freely,  and  enter- 
whether  it  be  not  easier  to  believe  tain  the  trembling  hope  of  one  day 
th&t  a  narrative  of  strife  and  car-  being  again  at  rest,  and  of  men 
nage  has  been  forged  than  that  rearing  vines  and  fig-trees  which 
these  tranquil  plains  have  ever  re-  they  might  dare  to  call  their  own. 
sounded  to  "  great  ordnance  in  the  Here  set  that  star  of  which  Napo- 
field,"  or  been  enriched  with  the  leon  spoke  so  arrr^ntly,  and  in 
gore  of  tens  of  myriads.  They  show  which  he  placed  so  great  trust. 
you  a  ball  lodged  in  tlie  angle  of  a  Hereafter  he  was  but  a  broken 
church,  or  a  hole  through  an  old  adventurer,  put  to  all  his  shifts  to 
gable — good;  but  what  do  these  prolong  his  doomed  empire,  going 
prove !  You  may  see,  standing  from  fall  to  fall,  and  at  last  perish- 
about,  pillars  commemorating  this,  ing  miserably  ! 
or  that  episode  in  the  great  epic ;  If,  then,  the  spot  where  a  great 
but  we  have  heard  before  how  a  blow  has  been  struck  for  freedom 
column  sometimes  "  lifts  its  head  should  be  sacred  in  men's  eyes, 
and  lies,"  and  they  who  would  these  plains  of  Leipzig  are  hallowed 
write  cunningly  -  devised  fables  ground.  It  is  good  to  meditate  in 
would  chisel  ^so  false  inscriptions,  sight  of  them ;  and,  from  the  midst 
If  Tfoy  was  a  fancy,  why  tot  of  the  silence  and  plenty  and  peace 
Leipzig?  It  would  be  plea.sant  to  which  now  reign  there,  to  cast  back 
believe  the  latter  to  be  but  a  glo-  a  thought  to  the  havoc  and  misery 
rious  myth  ;  and,  btandiug  here  on  which  they  have  wiinessed.  Happy 
this  gentle  April  day,  one  feels  are  the  generations  which  inherit 
strangely  tempted  toward  such  a  the  prosperity  without  having 
beli^.  *  known  the  sorrow  with  which  it 
Bat  no.  Whatever  na'.ure  may  was  purchased  !  but  they  must 
seem  to  cry  aloud  in  this  her  tran-  never  forget  the  price  that  was 
qnil  mood,'the  testimony  of  "arti-  paid,  nor  enjoy  their  blessings 
cnlate-spcaking  men,"  of  men  who  without  a  thought  of  the  great 
felt  only  too  keenlv  all  that  they  struggle  through  which  they  are 
spoke  and  left  on  record,  assures  this  day  free.  "  He  who  smote  the- 
OS  that  the  battle  of  Leipzig  was  a  people  in  wrath  with  a  continnat 
great  fa^t — the  greatest  probably  stroke,  he  that  ruled  the  nations  in 
that  has  bad  place  in  Europe  since  anger,  is  persecuted,  and  none  hin- 
the  middle  f^es.    On  these  plains  dercth.     The  whole  urth  is- at  lest^ 
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and  is  qaiet ;  tbcy  break  forth  into  at  the  expense  of  being  kicked  and 
Miifring."  spit  upOD,  a  nation  ma;  for  a  time 
Great  scarcity  of  the  sinews  of  boy  off  hofstiltties.  But  this  is  but 
war  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe  futile  policy,  as  we  learned  three 
is  a^d  by  some  of  the  very  wise  to  or  four  years  since.  A  British 
be  the  sole  cause  of  the  nations  Minister  should  deserve  to  have  in 
being  peacefully  disposed  at  this  his  epitaph  some  words  wliich  were 
momoDt.  If  so,  we  discover  a  new  engraved  over  the  shell  of  Coramo- 
virtue  in  poverty.  It  is  pleasant,  dore  Trunnion  :  "  He  kept  his  guns 
too,  to  reflect  that  England,  which  ready  loaded,  and  hia  tackle  ready 
has  means,  and  which  has  some  manned,  and  never  showed  his  poop 
stake  in  the  subjects  of  contention,  to  the  enemy  except  when  he  took 
is  no  longer  content  to  be  voiceless  him  in  tow."  But  I  must  not  be- 
when  so  many  throats  are  sounding  gin  to  scribble  about  politics  after, 
their  claims  and  designs,  1  do  not  so  long  a  letter  on  warlike  mat- 
think  the  cause  of  pesce  will  be  ters.  It  has  given  mo  mnch  plea- 
the  least  injured  by  England  rous-  sure  to  survey  these  battle-fields, 
ing  herself ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  and  to  learn  what  I  could  con- 
respect  of  other  Powers  and  our  ceming  them  ;  and  if  yon  and 
own  self-respect  will  be  largely  in-  the  readers  of  Maga  care  to  fol- 
creaaed  by  her  so  acting.  As  long  low  my  wanderings,  I  shall  again 
as  the  world  continues  to  he  such  rejoice.  Now,  for  the  present,  fare- 
as  it  now  is,  the  ailom  will  hold  well.  Accept,  my  dear  Editor,  these 
that  they  who  desire  peace  should  presents,  and  the  warm  regard  of 
he  ready  for  war — honourable 
peace,  that  is  to  say.     Of  course,  A  Wanderino    Enolishmak. 
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"Dear!  Did  you  really?  How 
clever !" 

"  I  can  put  up  with  everything 
aboDt  her,  but  that '  How  clever  /' " 
cried  Elizabeth,  when  the  Jady  had 
departed.  "  It  always  comes  out  in 
the  saoie  tone,  and  with  the  same 
euiphasis.  Whatever  one  does,  if 
it  Se  but  the  veriest  trifle,  some, 
thing  that  even  a  Lady  Adelaide 
could  accomplish  herself  without 
too  much  trouble,  it  is  sure  to  ob- 
tain that  all-embraciug  epltbet.  I 
do  liot  believe  her  vocabulary  could 
supply  any  other  note  of  admira- 
tion. She  never  risea  above  it,  and 
neverfalls  below.  When  she  heard 
that  Captain  Webb  had  swum 
across  the  Channel,  and  that  I  had 
worked  a  crochet  anti-macassar,  she 
said  of  ns  both,  '  ffow  ctever  /'  " 

Her  friend  laughed, 

"  Is  it  not  provoking,  Anne !" 

"  Provoking !  Perhaps ;  if  it 
were  worth  being  provoked  about." 

"  You  think  it  is  not?  Bat  yon 
don't  know  till  vou  have  been  tried. 
I  had  rather  endure  one  good  sword- 
cnt  and  have  done  with  it,  than  be 
the   victim  of   a    thousand    lancet- 

firicks.  How  often  did  you  hear  that 
ittle  soft  ejaculation  during  the  last 
half-hour?  Be  on  your  honour, 
Anne." 

"  More  than  once,  I  confess," 

"  And  you  had  noticed  it  J" 

"  Yes,  1  had." 

"Well,  was  it  not,  as  I  said, 
called  forth  by  great  and  small, 
Bometfaiogs  and  nothings,  alike! 
Was  it  not  a  most  absurd  comment 
most  promisuuoasly  applied,  by  a 
most  stupid  woman  ?  Come,  Anne, 
join  me ;  it  will  do  you  good,  or,  if 
not,  it  will  do  me  good  to  hear  it. 
Say  what  you  think,  you  pmdent 


Anne;  confess,  break  forth,  you 
fountain  of  wisdom,  and  overflow 
your  banks  like  Jordan  !  You  bad 
noticed  it,  you  had  felt  it  all  the 
time,  and  yet  you  shake  your  head, 
you  knit  yoar  brows  ?  Oh,  I  fear 
you  not ;  I  shall  say  my  say,  and 
moan  my  moan,  and  none  shall  stop 
me.  See,  I  am  the  better  for  it 
already  1  I  have  not — upon  my 
word,  I  have  not  felt  so  charitably 
disposed  towards' the  poor  dear  lady 
for  a  long  time." 

Anne,  smiling — "  That  does  yon 
credit,  surely.  The  prick  of  a  pin 
stirs  up  this  tempeat,'  and  the  tem- 
pest subsides  with  the  same  show 
of  reason  wherewith  it  arose,  A 
storm  in  a  teacup,  Lizzie,  Much 
ado  about " 

"  Not  nothing — not  nothing,  you 
tiresome  creature!  you  will  not 
surely  pretend  to  declare  that  it  is 
nothing  S" 

"  You  will  not  Burely  venture  to 
affirm  that  it  is  something  ?" 

"  I   affirm    it,    and    maintain   it, 

"Then  you  are  a  little — foolish, 
dear." 

"  And  yon  are  a  very  great  deal 
— exasperating,  darling," 

Anno  smiles,  Elizabeth  laughs. 
The  door  opens,  and  a  footman, 
with  UD certain  bewildered  steps, 
approaches  the  upper  end  of  ttie 
room, 

"  My  lady's  gloves,  ma'am.  Un- 
der the  sofa,  or  on  the  mantelpiece, 
or  on  the  floor," 

"  The  locality  being  so  precisely 
described,  be  cannot  fail  to  find 
them  immediately,"  observes  his 
mistress  aside. 

"  Look  on  the  piano,  William," 

On  the  piano  the  gloves  are  du^ 
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covered,  and  carried  off,  doubled  up 
on  a  Milver. 

"  Now  it  will  be,  '  How  clever  ! ' 
to  have  found  tbem  so  quickly ! 
and  with  more  grounds  for  saying  so 
than  usual,"  continues  Mrs,  Treaham, 
with  curled  lip.  Anne,  you  might 
have  pity  upon  me.  What  may  be 
arauBiug  in  a  friend,  is  torture  from 
a  relation.  If  Lady  Adelaide  could 
only  be  metamorphosed  into  an 
ordinary  acquaintance — a  neighbour 
even,  though  not  too  near  at  hand — 
how  joyfully  wonld  I  engage  her  in 
conversation,  nor  dream  of  attempU 
ing  to  clear  a  single  cobweb  off  her 
br^na  I " 

"Yon  would  simply  despise  her 
more  than  ever." 

"  No,  no,  no ;  at  least  I  Uiink 
not." 

"  You  would." 

"  And  have  yon  no  compassion ! 
Yet  I  would  grieve  from  my  heart 
if  yon  should  ever  liave  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  tacked  on  to  a — Lady 
Adelaide,  What  can  I  say  more? 
Yet  I  defy  you,  even  you,  my  men- 
tor, to  twist  anything  undntifnl  or 
disrespectful  out  of  such  a  tame 
conclusion,  snch  a  paltry  climax." 

Anne,  gravely — "  She  is  a  very 
kind-hearied  woman." 

"  So  she  is." 

"  And  you  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  her,  save  that  she  calls  you 
clever !" 

"  Ckvar,  vioidever.  Yon  missed 
the  accent,  dear." 

"Ib  that  her  only  fault!"  perse- 

"Hnmt  I  did  not  say  so;  I 
did  not  go  so  far  as  that.  Her  only 
great  fault,  perhaps  her  only  per- 
petual, ever-recurring  fault." 

"  She  has  no  other  that  you  can- 
not condone!" 

"  Is  not  this  enough  ?  I  began 
years  ago  by  being  called  a  clever 
child,  then  I  was  a  clever  girl,  and 
now  1  am  a  clever  woman.  I  was 
tired  of  the  word,  before  I  bad  ever 
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seen  Lady  Adelaide  ;  now,  I  am  per- 
fectly sick  of  it" 

"After  all,  Lizzie,  what  a  baby 
you  are !" 

"  A  baby,  if  you  like.  I  have 
no  objection  at  all  to  being  called 
a  baby.  Nice,  little,  soft,  fluffy 
things,  made  to  be  petted  and 
kissed.  But  the  other  is  a  term  of 
abuse,  a  positive  insult." 

"Nonsense." 

"It  is;  so  applied,  by  such  lips. 
Nay,  Anne,  sweet  Anne,  frown  not 
so  seriously.  It  spoils  thy  dimples, 
Anne,  contorts  the  brow,  and  dis- 
torts the  month.  I  say  it  again, 
Bjgain,  again  ;  I  will  not  be  called  a 
'  clever'  woman," 

Aune. — "One  might  be  called  a 

Eliiabeth,  confidentially. — "  But, 
good  Anne,  one  word.  Were  you 
ever  tired  of  being  called  pretty  ?" 


Lady  Adelaide  and  ber  new  niece 
were,  as  may  have  been  gathered 
by  the  foregoing  dialogue,  perhaps 
as  ill-suitod  to  each  other  as  it 
was   possible  for   any   two   people 

EiiMbeth,  a  gny,  triumphant 
bride,  in  the  heyday  of  her  charms, 
little  disposed  to  tolerate  anything 
contemptible  and  ridicuious,  was 
seriously  disturbed  by  finding  in 
the  relation  who  of  all  her  newly- 
acquired  kindred  stood  nearest  to 
her,  one  who  was  a  perpetual 
source  of  mortification. 

Yet  Lady  Adelaide  was  all  that 
a  fine  lady  has  any  need  to  be. 

She  was  cheerful,  gentle,  and  in- 
dolent; inclined  to  patronise  ba- 
zaars and  work-parties — her  young 
friends  in  general,  and  Elizabeth  in 
particular. 

Her  nephew's  wife  was  quite 
charming — so  lively,  so  clever. 

It  was  only  a  pity  they  did  not 
see  more  of  each  other.  John  used 
to  be  in  and    out  continually — the 
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Prioiy  had  been  quite  bis  home*, 
bat  that  coald  not  De  expected  dow. 
The  yonng  people  were  sure  to  be 
so  mach  sought  after,  they  woald 
be  snch  acquisitioDs  id  any  society, 
that  of  course  their  eng^eroeuts 
most  be  nnniaronB. 

And  then  dear  Elizabeth  nas  bo 
accomplished,  had  bo  many  re- 
sourccB — not  an  idle  body  like  her 
old  aunt,  who  had  time  to  ran 
about  and  bore  all  her  neigh- 
bours. 

Behind  backs  Lady  Adelaide  was 
as  charitable  as  her  niece   was  mcr- 

"  Elizabeth  thinks  she's  a  bora 
fool,"  qnoth  John, 

"  John  !  I  never  used  such  an 
expression  in  my  life !" 

"  Do  yon  not  think  so !" 

Now  Elizabeth  did. 

John,  for  his  part,  was  rather 
fond  of  his  aunt  - 

She  was  invariably  kind  and 
good-humoured,  and  more  he  did 
not  expect  from  her;  indeed  her 
foibles  were  so  far  from  being  an 
annoyance  to  hiro,  that  it'  may  be 
questioned  whether  he  would  not 
have  missed  something  out  of  his 
life  if  Lady  Adelaide  had  grown 
sensible. 

With  Elizabeth,  of  course,  it 
must  be  different. 

No  softening  influences  of  asso- 
ciation could  deadeu  her  feelings, 
DO  early  impressions  of  awe  hold 
her  senses,  still  in  check.  Lady 
Adelaide  broke  upon  her  mature 
vision  with  all  the  shock  of  a  no- 
velty, and  unfortunately  that  vision 
was  only  too  acute. 

Elizabeth  could  be  magnanimous, 
she  could  pardon,  but  she  could 
never  fail  to  see. 

"What  would  yon  have!"  cried 
John.  "  She  ia  good-looking  and 
good-tempered,  and  never  said  an 
unkind  word  of  any  one  in  her  life. 
She  is  the  most  popular  woman  lu 
the  neighbourhood." 
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"Then  I  shall  be  the  most  un- 
popular." 

"  Very  likely." 

"You  won't  ask  me  why?  It  is 
because  we  are  the  very  antipodes 
of  each  other  in  every  respect." 

"  So  you  are.  I  like  you  best, 
but  you  will  find  that  mine  :a  not 
the  general  opinion." 

"Most  people  will  like  Sir  Wal- 
ter a  great  deal  better  than  you." 

"  That  is  a  fact,  again," 

»  Well  r 

"Welir 

"  I  don't  care  for  the  opinion  of 
most  people." 

"  NeitheV  do  I." 

"And  if  everybody  in  the  world 
were  to  say  so,  they  would  never 
convince  me  that  yon  were  not 
worth  a  hundred  Sir  Walters, 
and " 

"  Go  on." 

"  That  I  am  not  worth  a  thou- 
sand Lady  Adelaides." 

"  Ha  1  ha !  so  I  think.  But 
little  one,  clever  as  you  are,  there 
is  one  tiling  you  cannot  do — and 
that  ie,  ai^ae." 

How  came  John  always  to  have 
the  best  of  it?  Chatter  as  she 
might,  this  quick-witted  and  high- 
spirited  girl  was  as  devotedly  sub- 
ject to  her  sober-minded  husband  as 
any  wife  ever  was  in  this  world 
before. 

It  was  evident  that  she  was  a 
happy  bride. 

Contentment  beamed  in  her  lively 
dark  eye;  and  the  ring  of  her  quick 
firm  footstep,  the  snatches  of  song 
which  broke  forth  at  intervals 
through  the  little  house,  the  pleasure 
she  took  in  her  pretty  possessionn, 
the  glory  in  her  small  achievementa, 
all  spoke  of  the  satisfaction  of  a 
heart  at  rest. 

Still,  the  dead  fly  in  the  oint- 
ment was  there,  small  though  it 
was.  That  fly — would  any  one 
have  guessed  it  ? — was  Lady  Ade- 
laide. I 
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On  tlie  day  succeeding  that 
which  witDCsacd  the  little  ehuHi- 
tion  above  narrated,  Elizabeth  was 
busy  with  her  hyacinths,  when  the 
harouche  from  the  Priory  swept  ap 
the  modeBt  drive,  and  her  sunt  in 
Febrnary  furs  and  velvet  bonnet 
alighted. 

"  My  dear,  I  came  early, — I  know 
you  will  excuse  it;  how«weet,  how 
(leliciouB  this  room  is !  All  from 
the  hyacinths!  Yes!  Your  uncle 
and  I  hope  that  you  and  John — so 
full  of  the  sun  too*— charming,  quite 
charming !  AVe  must  have  some 
people,  you  know,  my  dear,  to  meet 
you ;  and  perhaps  Thursday  week 
— lake  care,  my  love,  the  new  car- 
pet! watering-pot  drippinffB  may 
have  paint  on  them.  Oh,  there  are 
drops  on  the  velvet  table,  too ! 
Your  handkerchief !  Ah,  yes,  quite 
dry — no  barm  done.  But,  my  dear, 
will  that  day  suit  you  !  So  other 
engagemeat !" 

"  ^Ve  have  no  engagements  at  all^ 
thank  you," 

"  Not  yet !  no  ?  really  !" 

Elizabeth  brought  one  of  her 
glasses  into  the  ray  of  sunlight. 

The  young  couple  had  not  been 
settled  ia  their  new  home  above  a 
fortnight :  it  was  natural  to  suppose 
that  their  evcniugs  might  be  still 
at  liberty. 

Nor  did  Lady  Adelaide  feel  the 
smallest  degree  of  astonishment. 
It  was  she  who  ought  to  Introduce 
her  niece.  It  was  at  their  house 
Elizabeth  must  make  her  first  ap- 
pearance, and  she  had  been  only 
waiting  for  Sir  Walter  to  recover 
from  his  last  attack  of  the  gout  to 
issue  her  cards.  She  calculated 
that  by  the  day  fixed  on  he  would 
bo  well  enough  to  receive  his  guests ; 
and  though  Elizabeth  had  been 
duty  waited  upon  by  the  principal 
neighbouring  families,  it  was  only 
now  that  she  might  begin  to  expect 
the  inevitable  invitations.  Thus, 
although  she  cried  "  Not  yet !   no  \ 


really!"  with  all  due  fenour  and 
impressiveness,  her  unmoved  coun- 
tenance betrayed  that  she  exclaimed 
by  rote, 

"  May  we  consider  that  fixed 
then,  my  dear !" 

"  Ob,  certainly,  aunt  Adelaide, 
— very  happy.     John " 

"  You  will  ask  John !  Quite 
right,  so  right.  Always  consult 
your  husband's  wishes.  And  you 
will  let  us  know  !  But  you  will 
accept  nothing  else  for  that  even- 
ing i" 

"  I  beg  vonr  pardon,  I  am  sure 
— I  know  I  may  answer  for  John  ; 
he  is  always  glad  to  go  to  the 
Prior V,  BO  would  certainly  wish 
me  to  say  'yea'  at  once,  I  was 
only  going  to  say  he  is  out  this 
morning." 

"So  sorry  to  miss  him,  hut  you 
were  the  person  I  chiefly  came  to 
see.  And  you  really  say  'Yes') 
That  is  charming  I  then  lean  send 
Thomas  round  at  once.  So  thought- 
ful of  you,  my  love,  if  you  are  quite 
sure  John  will  not  mind — for  of 
course  it-does  make  a  difference  to 
know.  One  ought  to  try  to  get  to- 
gether the  right  people  to  meet  each 
other.  But  how  can  one  if  you  are 
unable  to  fix  the  dnyf.  reasoned 
the  lady,  wisely. 

"  Yes,  certainly,  you  may  depend 
upon  us," 

"Oh,  and  Miss  Chorley,  that 
charming  beautiful  friend  of  yours, 
of  course  we  include  lier ;  or  must  1, 
ought  I  not  to  write  a  Beparate  in- 
vitation !  Undoubtedly  I  ouglit. 
You  think  not?  really!" 

"  She  left  us  this  morning,  thank 
you." 

"  Dear  I  this  morning !  Is  il 
possible !" 

Now  Anne  had  arrived  on  a 
week's  visit,  the  week  had  expired, 
and  she  had  departed — what  more 
could  be  said  ?  Anne  had  herself 
infonncd  Lady  Adelaide  of  the 
duration  of  her  stay;  and  Elizabeth, 
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alike    to    everything,    remembered  to  see  them.     I  assure  ;ou  lie  did, 

)iavin|r  heard  the  aaiiic  "  Is  it  pos-  Came  all   the  way  to   Kensington. 

sibleT'  on  the  subject  a  few  days  So  accomplished !     So  clever ! 

before.  Or,  her  niece  could  catch,  "  A 

"  Then  I  need  not  nrite  V  sweet  place  the  Cottage,  ia  it  not ? 

Plainly  not.  And  edc  has  made  it  so  pretty,  so 

"Bnt    we   should   have  been  so  fresh  and  bright.     Nice  new  furni- 

glad,  3o  pleased  to  have  seen  lier,  tare,  birds,  flowers, — qnite  a  genius 

and  of  course  a  special  invitation,  for  aiTanging  flowers, — and  all  the 

—and,    my     dear    Elizabeth,   your  little     elegant     knick  -  knacks    put 

white  satin, — you  won't  mind,  will  about.     Shows  such  taste  in  every- 

you,  just   this   once!      Sir  Walter  thing." 

does  like  to  be  old-fashioned,  you  Or,  "  Are  you  a  worker,  my  dear ! 

know,  and    a    bride    out    of  white  You  must  get  ray  niece  to  show  you 

satin "  her  embroidery — that  new  kind'  of 

"Would    be    a  queen  without  a  work,  you  know,  in  wools.    All  done 

crown  t     Very  well,  aunt  Adelaide,  from   nature,  I    assure   you,   evcry 

w  bite  satin  it  shall  be;  wreath  and  elitch  in  it.    What  can  ttic  name  be  ! 

"reil  too,  I  suppose !"  Elizabeth,    my   love,    what    is    the 

"  My  dear !     But  you  are  only  in  name  of   that  beautiful  woobwork 

jest.      Orange-blossom,  you    know,  you  do,  all  from  nature  ?     Miss  de 

IS  quite   inadmissible    except  upon  Bury  is  longing  to  see  it." 

the  day — quite.     Your  raaid    must  Elizabeth  could  not  forgive  her. 

take   it  off  the    dress    even.     You  "  I    am    helpless    whatever     she 

know  that — yes!    And, — my  love,  chooses   to    say,    John.     I  cannot 

your  music ;  you  will   bring  your  contradict,  because   it  is  bad  raan- 

iniisic  and  your  drawings — some  of  nera.     I  cannot   help  heering ;  and 

those  foreign    sketches    you    took  if  I  attempt  to  turn  it  aside.  Lady 

last  autumn,  so  bright  and  pretty;  Adelaide    is   sure    to    make  hcrscU 

and — and "  only  the  more  ridiculous ;  and  me 

"  Pray,  nothing   more  this  time,  too,  that  is  the  worst  of  it.    People 

My  music    I    will    bring,  but  the  will  suppose  that  I  am  enjoying  it ! 

sketches  are   on  such   a  very  small  That  new  kind  of  woolwork  !  Why, 

scale,    surely   there    will    be    some,  every  creature  does  it,  and  Miss  de 

one   among  the  guests   more  fitted  Bury  worked  some  a  year  and  a  half 

to  exiiibit  than  I V  a/go." 

"  My  dear,  bow   can  you  say  so  !  "  What  is  it !" 

Every  one  admires  them  exceeding-  "Oh,  crewels.       You  know    the 

ly — so  spirited,  so  clever !"  thing,  though  you  don't  know  the 

Elizabeth  started!  ^^lo  obnoxious  name.     That  Honeysuckle  I  did  for 

cpitliet  settled  the  question  ;  noth-  the  little   black   chair,  that  was  it. 

ing  should  induce  her  to  be  shown  And    then  about   our   flowera,  she 

off  to  her  aunt's  guests.  is  really  very  kind,  you  know,    in 

But,  when  the  time  came.  Lady  bringing  them,  and  then  she  is  quite 

Adelaide    was   not   to    be   foiled,  amazed  because   I  put  them  into 

The  portfolio,  to  be  sure,  was  not  at  water.     IIow  people  will  laugh   at 

hand,  but  it  existed  ;  aAd  (.he  could  us." 

stJlt     whisper     in    audible     asides,  "No,    they  won't.     They  know 

"  Sketches,  too,  charmingly — charm-  her  too  well !" 

ingly.      Halt     absolutely     amazed.  "Why    does  she  fix  upon    me? 

Lord  Guelder,  quite  the  best  ama-  You  are  her  relation,  yet  she  never 

teur  last  season,  came  on  purpose  annoys  you  in  the  same  way." 
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"  You  are  mistaken.    I  heard  Iier  but  unfortunately,  as  it  raised  ber 

eialling  ray  knowledge  of  horses  to  spirits,   and  stirred  ap  her  gentle 

Mr.  Foster,  at  the   other  end  of  the  sluggish  nature,  it  served  also  more 

dinner-table."  prominently  to  display  its  defects. 

"  Your  knowledge  of  horses  !"  "  My  dear,  do  tell  me  abont  your 

"  And  advising  him  to  apply  to  servants.      Arc    they    comforts    to 

me  for  the  next  hunters  he  wanted."  you!      I   don't  mean    in    the  way 

"To  Mr.  Foster  !     The  Master  of  of  understanding   their  duties,  and 

Foxhounds !"  keeping  things  properly, — that,  ive 

"  Even  so."  can  all  see,  is  satisfactory ;  but  are 

"  John  1     Poor  John."  they  comfort  ?     So  much  depends 

"  Ay,  poor  John  I     I  don't  think  upon  that  in  a  household;  indeed 

any  of  your  experiences  will   beat  it  does.    So   I  told  John  when  we 

that,  my  little  Ehzabeth."  set  about  engaging  them.    We  did 

"  No,  indeed.     But  how  did  yon  our  best,  to  be  sure  ;  but  it  is  such 

bear  it  ?     Did  yon  not  suffocate?"  a  tottery.     Old,   attached    servants 

"  Oh  dear,  no  !     I  took  a  mouth-  are  the  only  ones  of  any  value," 

ful    of    sherry,  and    bore  up   very  "  Very    true,     aunt     Adelaide," 

well."  gravely, 

'■  But  is  it  not  dreadful  i"  "  And  you  really  are  pretty  well 

John  shrugged  his  shoulders.  off  f     You   will  excuse  my  asldnff, 

"It  is  her  way,  Lizzie;. everybody  I  know,  my  dear  ;  for  it  was  such 

has  some  peculiarity."  a  responsibility.     And  so  little  ex- 

"  A  peculiarity  need  not  be  offen-  perieiice  as  you  have  bad,  it  would 

sive."  have   been    cruel   to  have  inflicted 

"  Very  true.     Do  not  be  offended  bad  servants  upon  you." 

by  it."  "  They  promise  very  well,  thank 

"John,  I  shall  take  a  lesson  from  you.    I  know,"  continued  Elizabeth, 

you.     You  are  the  best  John,  the  with  a  twinge  of  conscience,  "that 

most  patient  John,  the  most  wonder-  you  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble," 

ful  John  that  ever  was  made.     If  "No  trouble  in  the  worid,  my 

I  had  heard  that  said  to  Mr.  Poster,  love.    I  would  gladly  be  of  any  use. 

I    should    have    jumped    up,    and  And  as  to  the  liouse — a  new  house, 

screamed.     Oh  1  you  know  what  I  'you    know,      quite     untested ;    no 

mean.    Of  course  you  never  set  up  smoky  chimneys)      Bells    ringing 

for  being  a  judge,  and  to  a  man  who  properly!     That's  well ;  SirWalter 

does  1     What   do  you    suppose    be  and  I  were  talking  about  the  chim- 

thought!"  neys  last  night.     1  told  bim  John 

Elizabeth  was  so   taken  np  with  woold  be  sure  to  let  him  know  ;  for 

her    hnsband'fl     wrongs     that    she  of  course  it  would  be    Sir  Walter's 

almost  forgot  her  own.  place   to  put  them    in    order.     So 

So  matters  went  on,  mind  you  tell  ns  ;    no  reserves,  my 

Lady  Adelaide,  having  no  chil-  dear." 
dren  of  her  own,  took  a  maternal  "And   then    your  calls)"     pro- 
interest  in  ber  nephew  and  all  who  ceeded     Lady    Adelaide,     starting 
belonged  to  him.  afresh.     "You  keep  a  book!  you 

At  least  four  days  in  the   week  are  returning  them  all  in  order?" 

the  bay  horses  trotted  through  the  "  Not  a  book.     Indeed  I  can  get 

Cottage  gate,  and  the  kind  soul,  full  on  without  that," 

of  smiles   and  presents,  sailed  into  "Ah,  you  aru   so  thoughtful,  so 

the  drawing-room.    The  excilement  clever.     But   indeed  a  book  is  a 

did  her  all  the  good  in  the  world  ;  ■  great  help,  an  absolute   necessity. 
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When  I  was  n  bride,  I  could  never 
have  got  on  at  all  without  my  visit- 
ing-boofc." 

"Yon  lived  in  London,  aant 
Adelaide !" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  for  many  years. 
Sir  Walter  was  id  the  Guards,  you 
know.  We  had  an  immense  circle 
of  acquaintances." 

"And  we,"  eaid  Elizabeth,  "  have 
balf-a-dozen." 

"  Ilalf-ft-dozen  !  More  than  that, 
surely.  Certainly,  we  manage  to  do 
without  a  boolt,  somehow,  at  the 
Priory.  I  did  not  think  of  that. 
I  only  recollected  ray  own  experi- 
ence when  I  was  first  married." 

Byand-by  it  was,  "Your  trades- 
people are  attentive  ?  Send  proper 
joints?  Never  have  loins  of  mut- 
ton, my  dear, — the  most  wasteful 
dish  there  is.  And  as  for  ribs  of 
beef,  my  housekeeper  tells  me  that 
there  is  no  under-cut  Id  them. 
Positively,  no  undercut.  Little 
bints  of  that  kind  are  invaluable  to 
receive.     I  never  order  ribs  of  beef 

This  passed.  Elizabeth  neither 
knowing  nor  caring  anything  aboat 
the  merits  of  nnder-cuts,  was  still 
ruminating  mischtevoasly  on  the 
droll  idea  of  establishing  a  visitiag- 
book  wherein  to  detail  m  order  the 
names  of  the  residents  in  a  small 
and  remarkably  quiet  neighbour- 
hood, when  her  monitress  departed. 

"  We  are  to  keep,  a  book,  John, 
of  all  onr  engagements,  and  I  am  to 
enter  in  it  my  visitors  ns  they  call, 
in  succession.  Fii-st  of  all  eame 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster,  then  the  Kector 
■nd  Mrs.  Reeves,  Lord  Burcbell, 
and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Pt^e-Gore.  I  am 
afraid  it  will  be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster, 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Reeves,  Lord  Bnrchell, 
and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Page-Gore  over 
and  over  again,  unless  I  am  to  in- 
sert Lady  Adelaide  herself  here  and 
there,  by  way  of  variety.  And, 
John,  be  sore  you  only  engage  old 
and  valued  servants,  it  is  so  impor- 


tant that  they  should  be  attached 
to  you " 

"  Lizzie  !" 

Elizabeth  hung  her  head. 

The  nest  day  she  had  a  cold. 

Down  came  Lady  Adelaide  kinder 
tlian  ever.  Blacfc-eurrant  tea  — 
lozenges— the  best  were  the  pdtis 
de  ffuimaaves,  quite  invaluable,  had 
cured  Sir  Walter  repeatedly — and 
jelly,  a  little  currant  jelly,  so  sooth- 
ing and  refreshing, — were  all  by 
turns  prescribed.  The  jelly  should 
be  sent  down  from  the  Priory  at 
once,  and  the  lozenges  she  would 
order  on  her  way  back  through  the 
village.  Oh,  it  was  a  mere  nothing, 
a  mile  or  two  round — the  drive 
would  do  her  good.  Was  Eliza- 
beth's throat  blistered?  Had  she 
a  headache !     Feverish  ? 

Yes,  all  three;  and  she  would 
have  given  the  world  to  be  let  alone 
besides. 

John  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  She  is  not  to  talk,  and  this 
room  is  too  warm  for  you,  aunt 
Adelaide;  come  and  take  a  turn 
round  the  garden." 
'  "  And  is  poor  dear  Elizabeth  to 
be  left  by  herself  ¥' 

Even  so.  Hard-hearted  John 
kept  his  visitor  out  of  doors  dnring 
the  whole  of  her  stay,  and  saw 
her  safely  off  in  the  barouche  ere 
he  returned  to  his  wife's  room  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 

"  My  lady's  compliments,  ma'am, 
to  know  how  you  is,  this  morning!" 

Before  nine  o'clock,  Ellizabeth's 
abigail  brought  this  message,  ns  she 
arranged  her  mistress's  tea-tray  by 
the  bedside. 

Elizabeth  was  no  better. 

"  My  lady's  compliments,  ma'am, 
to  know  how  you  is,  this  after- 
noon ?" 

Worse. 

A  groom  rode  over  in  the  even- 
ing. His  master  and  mistress  were 
going  to  Brighton  on  the  following 
day,  but  would  put  off  their  dc- 
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parture  if  Mrs.  Treshain  were  'no 
better. 

By  no  means.  Mr.  Treaham 
"wouid  not  hear  of  such  a  tbing. 
The  doctor  had  just  left,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  be  in  the  least 
alarmed  abont 

Accordingly  a  dainty  note  was 
left  at  the  Cottage  on  the  following 
day,  wlien  the  carriage  returned 
from  the  station. 

"  My  dear,  do  take  care  of  your- 
self. I  feel  quite  cruel,  quite  wicked, 
running  off  in  this  way.  But  Sir 
Walter  thinks  we  must;  and  dear 
John,  too,  so  like  hipself,  to  insist 
upon  it,     A  few  lines,  a  post'Card, 

sent  to   B Square  will   let  us 

know  how  you  are.  Pray,  my  dear 
Elizabeth,  do  not  think  of  writing 
yourself.  Jolin  or  vour  maid  will, 
I  know,  kindly  take  the  trouble. 
— In  haste,  your  affectionate 

"Aunt  Adelaide. 

"P.5f.— So  much  to  do. 

"J'.S. — Have  you  tried  a  Porous 
Platter  on  the  chest !" 

Sick  as  she  was,  Elizabeth  Inughed 
aloud. 

"John,  your  aunt  is  perfect. 
She  is  unique.  Where  did  you  get 
such  an  aunt!  Pray,  John,  get  me 
a  Porous  Piaster  to  put  on  my 
chest,  because  my  throat  is  sore. 
And  John,  go  at  once  to  the  post- 
office  and  get  a  post-card,  or,  better 
still,  send  a  telegram.  Oh  dearl 
I  am  very  naughty  and  very  wretch- 
ed. Even  my  ears  seem  to  ache, 
and  my  head,  eyes,  everything. 
When  will  the  doctor  come  f 

The  doctor  gave  very  little  com- 
fort wbea  be  did  come. 

It  was  a  sore  throat,  a  very  sore 
throat.  It  hurt  her  very  much 
when  she  swallowed !  ilumph  ! 
Could  she  gargle?  lie  prescribed 
a  gni^le  and  went  away.  But  at 
night  he  came  again.  He  happened 
to  be  paeaing,  and  thought  perbapa 


they  might  like  him  to  look  in. 
Could  Mrs.  Tresham  let  him  have  a 
peep? 

John  held  the  candle,  and  there 
it  was,  the  dreaded  white  bar,  all 
down  one  side  of  the  throat. 

"  That  will  do."  said  Dr.  Birch, 
carelessly.  "  We  must  get  that 
throat  put  right  somehow,  Mrs. 
Tresham,  and  you  must  have  some 
sleep.  It  is  too  sore)  Ah  I  yes, 
sore  throats  are  very  uncomfortable 
things.  There  are  a  great  many 
of  thein  going  about  just  now.  I 
won't  trouule  you  longer  at  present. 
Suppose  I  go  down-stairs  to  write 
the  prescription," 

Then  he  gave  John  a  look,  and 
they  left  the  room  together. 

"  Why,  this  is  brandy !"  cried 
Elizabeth.     "  Ah  !  how  it  burns  !" 

"  Yes,  dear,  it  is  thought  good 

"  John  !  what  is  the  matter  with 

"  The  matter !" 

"Yea,  you  look  so  strange,  I 
can't  take  any  more,  indeed  I  can't. 
Don't  ask  me.  Only  let  me  lie  still. 
Oh,  I  don't — want  gruel ;  I — hate 
gruel."  The  last  sentences  broken, 
and  uttered  with  difficulty. 

"  Don't  go — away,  John." 

"Only  for  a  few  minutes,  dear. 
I  am  going  to  sit  np  with  you  to- 
night." 

A  slip  of  the  tongue  this,  but  it 
passed  nnbecdcd. 

"  How  long  Dr.  Birch  has  stay- 
ed !"  said  she,  presently. 

He  was  silent. 

"  Is  he  only  gone  now  ?" 

Now  at  that  moment  the  good 
doctor  was  comfortably  ensconced 
in  .lohn's  own  easy-chair  by  the 
fireside  in  the  library,  with  a  pair 
of  John's  own  slippers  on  his  feet. 
He  had  expected  this  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  made  his  arrangements  ac- 
cordingly. Mrs.  Tresham  was  dan- 
geriously  ill. 

Thefeverdid  not  increase  rapidly; 
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,  it  rather  appeared  to  gaiD  ground 
with  insidious,  unseen  footatepa. 

She  was  not  exactly  worae,  she 
uras  certainly  not  better. 

The  white  bar  came  a  little  fur- 
ther into  the  month. 

I?r.  Birch  breathed  more  freely. 
"  If  we  can  but  keep  it  there,"  he 
said.  "  If  we  can  prevent  its  going 
down  die  throat  iigniii,  we  shall 
do." 

Alas  1  it  crept  round  to  the  other 


"  Poor  dear  John  !  poor  dear  fel; 
low  !  Dear !  Dear  1  Dear  !  Dbar  1 
Oh,  how  sad,  how  sad !  I  must 
aod  will  go  to  him  directly.  Snow- 
ing? What  if  it  is!  I  cannot  get 
wet  in  a  railway  carriage  ;  and 
what  if  I  did,  either  "i  Dear  me,  if 
the  line  should  be  blocked  1  But 
it  only  came  on  an  hour  ago.  Ring 
the  bell,  dear,  please.  Oh,  Marshall, 
poor  Mrs.  Tresham  is  so  much  worse, 
so  alarmingly  worse  1  It  is  dread- 
ful, qnite  dreadful!  and  I  am  going 
off  to  her  at  once." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  your  going 
off  at  once  (  Indeed  I  can't  see  any 
good  in  your  going  at  all.  If  you 
must  go,  wait  till  to-morrow,"  pro- 
nonnced  Sir  Walter,  in  his  sleepy, 
selfish  way,  chipping  off  the  shell 
of  his  egg  as  he  spoke,  and  examin- 
ing it  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur. 
"  What  good  will  your  going  do  to 
anybody  ?  And  in  such  atrocioita 
weather  too  I" 

"  My  dear  1  but  you  do  not  con- 
sider what  you  are  saying.  It  is 
true  I  might  be  but  of  little  use, 
bnt  at  least  I  could  entertain  the 

Ooctor,  and " 

"  Ha  !  ha  1"  laughed  her  hus- 
band. "  So  you  go  to  entertain  the 
doctor !" 

"  It  wonld  release  dear  John, 
would  allow  him  to  devote  himself 

entirely  to  his oh,  I  cannot  bear 

to  think  of  it  1"  cried  the  kind  crea- 
ture.    "  Who  knows  what  may  be 
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happening,  what  may  hare  actually 
taken  place  by  this  time  !  How 
conid  1  not  go  ?  llow  could  I  an- 
swer it  to  my  own  conscience  if  that 

poor  dear  child  were  to  die " 

»  Nonsense  !  Who  t-aiks  of  dy- 
ing! You  have  put  yourself  into 
an  altogether  unnecessary  ferment, 
Adelaide.  There  is  not  a  word  of 
dying  in  the  letter.  Besides,  if  it 
were  aa  bad  as  that,  you  would  be 
roost  certainly  de'  trap,  and  would 
wish  yourself  back  here  again," 

"  I  might  be  a  little  comfort  to 
him.  And  John  never  makes  me 
.feel  de  Irop." 

"  Well,  well,  I  daresay  not.  Bnt 
don't  let  ns  have  any  more  fuss. 
Drink  your  tea,  my  dear,  and  think 
it  over ;  there  is  abundance  of  time." 
The  tea  was  drunk,  but  scarcely 
was  the  last  drop  tasted,  ere  she 
broke  forth  again, 

"Such  a  perfect  marriage!  Every- 
thing BO  suitable  !  A  charming 
creature,  so  handsome,  so  lively,  so 
clever  1  Poor  John  1  poor  dear 
John  !  Who  could  ever  have  fore- 
seen an  ending  like  this  !" 

"  Adelaide,  do,  for  pity's  sake,  not 
set  up  that  doleful  crj-  again,"  Sir 
Waiter  grew  quite  testy.  "  How 
can  I  enjoy  my  chop,  or  toast,  or 
anything,  whilst  you  are  making 
such  a  din  ?  I  like  my  breakfast 
to  be  a  pleasant  meal ;  it  ought  not 
to  be  disturbed  by  disagreeables." 

"  But,  my  love "  Lady  Ade- 
laide, a  pattern  wife,  was  perplexed 
how  to  express  herself. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  a  hot 
dish  was  brought  to  Sir  Walter's 
elbow. 

"  Muffin  1  ah  !  Nice  and  brown 
too.  The  sort  of  day  to  cat  muffins 
on,  as  somebody  says  somewhere. 
Have  some  mut&u,  my  dear,  while 
it  is  hot,  and  let  us  bear  no  more 
of  this,  jnst  now.  There  will  he 
another  letter  to-morrow,  and  a  bet- 
ter account,  we  will  hope," 
"  As  if    I    could   wait   till    to- 
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morrow  !  It  is  dipbtberia,  my  dear, 
diphtheria!  The  most  shockingly 
fatal  complaiot.  Ah  !  how  little 
we  thought " 

"  Well,  this  is  moat  provoking ! 
I  thoaglit  we  had  done  with  it  at 
last,  and  now  you  begin  all  over 
i^ain.  How  can  you  set  yourself 
to  be  BO  unpleasant,  Adelaide  ! 
One  would  leally  think  you  did  it 
on  purpose.  Here  is  everything 
nice  and  comfortable,  just  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  I  am  not  to  be 
allowed  to  onjoy  it.  If  I  cannot 
have  peace  and  quiet  at  my  meals, 
I  would  rather  go  without  food 
altogether." 

"1  assure  you  I  am  really  very 
sorry,  my  dear.  Pray  take  another 
cnp,  such  good  tea,  and  the  pot  is 
quite  full.  And  Marshall,  be  so 
good  as  look  up  BVad^haw  at  once, 
and  let  me  know  which  is  the  very 
first  train  that  I  can  catch  to  Stoke 
Ferrington." 

"  You  are  really  going !"  Sir 
Walter  raised  bis  eyebrows. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  her 
going- 
Bells  rang,  maids  hurried  hither 
and  thither.  Marshall  received  a 
eumTuons  every  five  minutes  ;  and 
my  lady,  distracted  betwixt  her 
duty  to  her  husband,  her  orders  to 
her  housekeeper,  the  claims  of  her 
engagements,  the  barking  of  her 
dogs,  and  the  chattering  of  her 
parrot,  grew  every  minute  more  and 
more  bewildered  and  incoherent, 

"Jeannetle  goes  ■  with  me,  of 
course.  Did  I  not  say  so?  And 
Marshall.  No,  Marshall  must  stay 
to  attend  on  his  master.  Sir  \\'alter 
must  not  be  inconvenienced.  I  had 
better  not  take  Thomas  either,  it 
would  disturb  Sir  Walter  to  drive 
out  without  him.  What  did  you 
say,  good  Jeannette  ?  Oh,  we  shall 
get  on  very  well,  admirably.  I  am 
not  at  all  afnud." 

"  Miladi  knows  de  stairshon  f" 
sn^^csted  Jeannette,  doubtfully. 


"  Stoke    Ferrington,    my    good    , 
girl.    Stoke  Ferrington  is  our  own 
station,  you  know — our  station  at 
home.     We  have  only  to  get  there, 
and  the  carriage  will  meet  us." 

"  The  carriage,  miladi !" 

"Oh,  well,  good  Robinson  will 
send  us  up  in  his  comfortable  fly. 
Or  Mr.  Tresham  will  drive  down  in 
the  dogcart.  Poor  dear !  of  course 
he  will  be  there  to  meet  us — that  is, 
if  be  knows  wc  are  coming." 

"  Miladi  has  then  sent  the  mes- 

"  Have  I  sent  it  ?  Yes — no — I 
really  forget,  and  it  does  not  sig- 
nify. I  daresay  he  would  never 
get  it  if  I  did,  or  read  it  if  he  got 
it.  No,  Marshall,  no ;  thank  you 
for  reminding  me,  but  1  prefer  not 
to  send  one.  I  would  not  have 
them  troubled  on  any  account  at 
such  a  time.  Mr.  Tresham  will  have 
quite  enough  to  think  of,  and  it 
might  be  inconvenient  to  send. 
No,  no^we  shall  get  on  very  well. 
Jeannette,  there  is  no  need  for  more. 
Let  us  take  the  least  possible  lug- 
gage we  can.  Why  take  any  ? 
Would  not  a  carpet-bag  be  suffi- 
cient— a  carpet-bag  which  you  could 
hang  on  your  arm  J  Well,  well,  but 
let  there  be  as  little  as  possible. 
No  evening  dresses,  no  other  bon- 
net. And  now,  Jeannette,  my 
mantle.  What  comforts  these  fur- 
lined  mantles  are,  to  be  sure  !  Ah  ! 
if  dear  Elizabeth  had  only  worn  one 
of  these ;  but  it  ia  to.)  late  to  regret 
it  now.  Has  Marshall  ordered  the 
cab  \  Run  and  see,  Jeannette — 
quick  1  The  time  is  flying,  and 
cabs  go  so  slowly.  Yet  I  could  not 
take  our  own  poor  horses  out  on 
such   a   day.       What,    not   come  ? 

Marshal]  must  send it  is  come  ! 

Then  let  us  be  off,  at  once,at  once." 

In  vain  Sir  Walter  murmured  his 
disapproval — less  urgently  indeed 
now  that  his  personal  comfort  was 
no  longer  interfered  with,  but  still 
in    uncompromising-  accents.      The 
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front  door  opened,  and  out  she  Bal-  ga^ed  carriage,  presented  with  her 

lied — her  long  dress,  although  on  one  tickets,    which    Marshall    kept   his 

side  held  up  high  enough  to  do  duty  eye    upon,    until   they   were  safely 

for  hoth,  trailing  far  behind  her  on  stowed  away  in   the  satchel ;    anJl 

the  other, — her  hands  encumbered  then,    he    thooght,    with  Jeannette 

with  iDufl^  purse,  and  satchel.  by  her  ^de,  she  might  be  brought 

"  Now,  my  good  man,  I  will  give  through  ;  though  it. was  not  without 

vou  double  fare  if  yon  take  us  in  a  qualmtbatthc  worthy  major-domo 

time  for  the  twelve  o'clock  train,  saw  the  tnun  depart. 

The  twelve  o'clock  train  to  Stoke  Faster  and  faster  fell'the  snow. 

Ferrington,  mind — not  the  London  Ridges  formed  ilpou  the  windows 

twelve  o'clock  express  train."  of  the  railway  carriages;  and  between 

"  AH  right,  ma  am.     I'll  do  it,  if  the  flakes  which  settled  on  the  panes, 

it  can  be  done,"  said  the  man,  reso-  and  slowly  melting  trickled   down 

lately,   casting   about   in  bis  mind  outside,  and  the  steam  arising  from 

for  some  roundabout  streets  in  which  the  wanner  atmosphere  within,  tbe 

he  could  spin  out  the  time.  country  through  which  the  travellers 

"Is  it  a  block,  Jeannette  3     Look  paase^  was  almost  iiivisible  to  them. 

ont  and  see.     What  shall  we  do  if  The  botrwater  pans  rapidly  cooled, 

it  is  a  block !"  Eveiy  time  a  door  was  opened,  came 

The  station,  in  spite  of  all  strat-  in  a  blast  of  air  so  chill,  so  wither- 

egy,  was  reached  so  soon,  that  Lady  ing,  that  the   passengers   wrapped 

Adelaide,  forgetting  that  Brighton  in  their   thickly-folded  rugs  sbud- 

is  not  London,  could  hardly  be  per-  dered  from  head  to  foot.     Guards 

suaded    to   believe  otherwise  than  and  porters,  with  snow-tipped  hats 

that  a  mass  of  vehicles  obstructed  and  shoulders,  blue  faces,  red  noses, 

ber  path.  watery    eyes    and    palsied    bands, 

Tbe   cabman,  however,   got    his  struggled  with    their  duties,     Tra- 

double  fare,  and  she  had  now  the  vellers,   either  mufQed  to  the  cars 

difficulties  of  the  ticket-office  to  en-  in  Ulster  coats  and  comforters,  or 

counter.  equally  well  shrouded   in   sealskin 

But  these  difficulties  had  loomed  and    Shetland     veils,    sought     the 

so  gigantically  before  the  eyes  of  the  shelter  as  a  haven  of  refuge. 

household   in    B Square,   that  Now    dismal,    how    cross    they 

Marshall    himself — the   magnificent  looked  I      There     was     the     burly 

Marshall — had    run    round   in    the  middle-aged  man  with  snow  on  bis 

snow,  and  all  to  save  his  poor,  fool-  whiskers,   tbo   soldier  with    ice   on 

bh,  kind  mistress  from  a  hopeless  his  moustache,  the  schoolgirl  with 

tangle  of  confusion.  thin   kid  gloves,  the  schoolboy  with 

lie  should  have  been  on  the  box-  no   gloves  at  all — each   one   more 

seat  of  the  cab  of  course,  but  my  wretched,   more    unaccommodating 

lady  had  actually  driven  off  wliilst  than  the  other, 

he  was  fillingfor  her  the  flask  of  ber  "Horrible  I"    escaped  from  Jean- 

travellioff-hag,  which  she  had  only  nette  ;  but  no  syllable  of  complaint 

produced  at  tbe  last  moment.    He  crossed  the  lips  of  ber  mistress, 

was  at  the  station  before  her,  flask  Strange  to  tell,  yet   true.    Lady 

in  hand.     My  lady  was  quite  touch-  Adelaide   and    her    waiting-woman 

ed  ;  and  it  never  occuned  to  her  to  reached  Stoke  Ferrington  in  safety, 

wonder  that  Marshall  should,  on  his  and  the  only    mistake   tbcy   made 

feet,  have  preceded  her  indomitable  was  in  going  a  little  beyond  it. 

driver  with  bis  cab,  "  Why,  this  is  Becksley  !    Bcck- 

Sbe  was  safely  seen  into  a  disen-  sley  is  on  the  other  side  of  Stoke 
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Ferrington !  Guard!  guard!  are 
we  in  the  riglit  train )" 

"Depends  on  where  you  are 
going  to,  ma'ara," 

"Going? — to  Stoke  Ferrington, 
to  be  sure  I  I  know  wo  have 
passed  it,  for  tbis  is  tlic  way  we  go 
to  London.     Wliat  sljall  we  do!" 

She  had  to  get  out,  and  wait 
in  the  bitter  cold  at  a  little  side 
i>tation  for  nearly  an  hour.  Yet 
she  never  faltered. 

"This  fire  might  be  a  little 
larger,  but  what  there  is  of  it  is 
qnite  hot.  Come  nearer,  Jcannette 
— come,  my  good  girl,  warm  your 
feet  as  I  do.  Oh,  there  is  plenty 
of  room — plenty.  Yon  are  cold  as 
well  as  I.  Ah !  I  wonder  how 
poor  Mrs.  Tresliain  is  now  ?  But 
we  mnst  not  expect  to  hear  till  we 
are  there." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  ere 
the  travellers  arrived  at  the  Cottage. 

"  Annt  Adelaide !" 

For  once  in  her  life,  Lady  Ade- 
laide had  no  words.  Mntely  she 
gazed  into  her  nephew's  face  to  read 
the  verdict  there;  and  il  was  with 
almost  an  hyBtericnl  gasp  of  relief 
that  she  sank  down  on  a  seat  after- 
wards. 

"  Aunt  Adelaide !" 

"  My  dear  boy  !" 

"  You  have  come  from  Brighton 
on  a  day  like  this?" 

"  My  poor  John,  to  be  sure  I 
have,     ilow  is  she  T' 

"Better — decidedly  better.  Qnite 
A  change  since  last  night.     But,  my 

John  looked  perfectly  confounded, 
"  Yoii  shall  not  be  troubled  with 
us,  my  dear.  I  have  thonght  it  all 
over.  We  will  go  down  to  that 
good  little  inn,  where  I  know  they 
will  do  everything  to  make  us  com- 
fortable. Jeannette  is  to  tell  the 
driver — it  is  all  arranged.  But  I 
could  not  help  coming,  though  Sir 
Walter  said  it  was  foolish." 

"  Foolish !"    cried  John,  seizing 


both  her  hands,  and  choking  down 
a  great  sob  in  his  throat — "  foolish ! 
It  was  the  best,  and  the  kindest, 
and — and — there  isn't  one  woman 
in  a  thousand  would  have  done  it. 
God  bless  you,  aunt!  Neither  she 
nor  I  will  ever  forget  this." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  !" 

She  was  quite  overcome.  Two 
large,  warm  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks,  and  settled  on  the  velvet 
strings  of  her  bonnet, 

"To  think  of  your  coming  here 
all  by  yourself,  and  fighting  your 
way  among  porters  and  cabmen  !" 
continued  John,  aware  of  the 
miseries  this  involved  to  his  help- 
less relative,  "  You,  who  never 
travelled  alone  in  your  life  !  And 
the  Priory  closed  !  And  not  n  crea- 
ture to  meet  you !  But  go  to  the 
inn  you  shall  not.  Here  you  have 
come,  and  here  you  must  stay.  I 
wish  it  were  a  palace  for  your  sake." 

"  Dear,  kind  boy  !"  murmured 
she.  "It  was  nothing,  a  mere  no- 
thing— so  glad — BO  thankful — such 
a  happy  ending " 

John  had  hurried  out  of  the 
room,  "  Coals  of  fire !  Yes,  in- 
deed, my  little  wife,  a  perfect  fur- 
nace is  about  to  descend  on  your 
head  now." 

It  would  doubtless  liave  been 
more  prudent  if  the  knowledge  of 
Lady  Adelaide's  arrival  could  have 
been  concealed  from  the  sick  oun. 

But  independently  of  the  fact 
that  in  so  small  a  dv.elling  it  was 
difficult  to  conceal  any  event  that 
took  place,  John  felt  that  he 
owed  it  to  his  aunt  to  let  her  jour- 
ney and  its  object  be  known. 

True,  had  he  suggested  secrecy, 
she  would  not  only  have  acquiesced 
without  a  murmur,  but  would  have 
instantly  felt  that  she  had  been  im- 
prudent in  expecting  anything  else  ; 
out  it  would  have  been  a  disappoint- 
ment which  he  could  not  have  borne 
to  inflict.  More,  it  would  have  been 
an  injustice.     Elizabeth  must  know. 
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must    tnow,  ought  to   know,   the  "By    heraelf ; — bringing    that 

trae  worth  of  one  whom  she  valued  French  girl  with  her." 

80  Elightly,  "  On  this  dreadful  day  !" 

Although  weak,  the  invalid  was  "Drove  up  from  the  station  io 

now  on   the  way  to   recover  ;   and  that  old  jangling  fly  with  it«  broken 

he  felt    he    might  venture    on    the  window,  and  was  preparing  to  sleep 

nnnouDcement   without    danger    of  to-night  at  the  publi<>house !" 

banning  her.  "  You  will  not  lot  her  !" 

Like   his  own,  her  first  emotion  "  No,  dear,  no.     It  is  all  settled. 

was  one  of  extreme  surprise.  And  now,  Elizabeth,  what  do  you 

"  John !  'Aunt  Adelaide !    What  think  of -the  poor  aunt  now  ?" 

fori     How   did  she  come?    How  Elizabeth's  pale  face  flushed. 

long  has  ehe  been  here!"  "  I  should  like  to  see  her/' 

"  When  I  wrote,  yesterday,  dear,  On  tiptoe  Lady  Adelaide  came 

yoa   were  very  ill.     Dr.  Birch  was  her  long  silk  dress  rustling  behind 

anxious   about  yon.      I   could   not  her  all  the  way  up-stairs,  and  getting 

disguise  it  in  my  letter,  and  it  they  itself  shut  into  the  doorway  as  she 

only   received    this  morning.     The  approached  the  bedside, 

better  report  I  sent  to-day  will  not  None  of  them  once  thought  of  the 

arrive  there  till  to-morrow."  infection. 

'■  And  yon  mean  that  Sir  "Walter  Lady  Adelaide   stooped  to  kiss 

and, Lady  Adelaide  set  off  on  the  her  niece,  and  Elizabeth  threw  her 

.strength  of  that  letter  S"  arms  around  her  neck, 

"Not  Sir  Walter,     He  is  safe  at  ("She  may  call  me  clever  every 

Brighton."  day  of  my  life  from  this  time  hence- 

"  John,   did   she  eomc    by  her-  forth,  but  I  will  never  think  of  her 

self  r'  as  a  fool  again.") 
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THE    EASTERN    QUESTION. 


There  probably  never  was  in  tbo  Europe  is  intereated  in  a  totally 
history  of  Europe  a  scene  of  more  different  spectacle — namely,  Russian 
hopeless  entanglement  than  tbat  intrigue  foiled  by  English  finunesB. 
which  Turkish  afiaira  present  The  England  exults  with  the  sympathy 
interminable  wi-iting  which  it  occa-  of  all  Europe  at  her  own  unwonted 
sions  seems  to  us  unmcaniug  and  sscendancj' ;  and  the  Eastern'  ques- 
bewiidered.  No  one  seems  to  have  tion,  or  at  least  the  relatibna  of  the 
definite  ideas  on  the  subject,  or  to  Turkish  Government  to  the  inaur- 
have  a  definite  conclusion  in  view,  gents,  remains  where  they  were 
All  who  either  act  or  write  in  refer-  ttrelve  months  ago.  Apparently  alt 
CDce  to  it  seem  to  be  at  cross  pur-  that  Europe  cares  for  is  the  pacifi- 
poses,  and  no  one  seems  to  maintain  cation  of  the  disturbed  provinces, 
any  marked  conabtency  of  view,  aa  the  avoidance  of  a  serious  war. 
if  any  object  was  preaent  to  bis  Tbat  negative  result  will  probably 
mind  whicn  he  dared  to  avon.  A  be  attained,  but  the  causes  of  dis- 
knot  which  no  one  can  untie  and  pute  will  remain  as  before.  No 
no  one  dares  to  cut  is  placed  before  progress  is  made,  or  is  likely  to  be 
diplomatists  and  journalists.  It  made,  towards  a  settlement  of  these 
has  dangled  before  their  eyes  for  cverrecnrring difiicultieB.  The  con- 
nearly  twelve  months.  No  one  sideration  of  them  will  probably  bo 
knows,  or  at  least  no  one  says,  what  adjomiied  line  die,  and  that  is  the 
it  is  that  he  wants.  All  appear  to  tum  total  of  what  modem  atat earn an- 
be  actuated  by  the  most  earnest  ship  can  achieve, 
de^re  for  the  pacification  of  a  hand-  The  latest  indications  of  events 
ful  of  armed  inaurgenta.  There  are  point  in  tbat  direction.  It  must 
six  or  eight  millions  of  regular  bo  admitted  that  England  has  taken 
troops  at  the  command  of  those  a  leading  part  in  bringing  about 
interested  In  the  subject — splendid  that  purely  negative  result — a  re- 
flects hover  in  the  neighbourhood —  suit  which  can  give  no  permanent 
the  three  great  Northern  Powers  satiafaction  to  any  one  who,  in  the 
have  been  hflrmoniously  concerting  intcri'sts  of  future  European  peace, 
their  mensures — the  ]*orte  has  pro-  or  of  the  unhappy  subjects  of  the 
mised  everything  they  have  yet  Turkish  Government,  wishes  to  see 
asked — we  ourselves  pursue,  and  some  progress  made  towards  a  final 
intend  to  pursue,  a  policy  of  pre-  solution  of  those  difficulties.  It 
caution, — and  the  insurgents  remain  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  he  the 
in  statu  quo.  All  of  a  sudden  the  fault  of  the  English  Government, 
three  Northern  Emperors  and  their  Throughout  those  negotiations  and 
Chancellors  meet — a  Not«  ia  drann  transactions,  it  has  been  universally 
np  which  ia  not  made  public,  which  eoneedcd  that  the  initiative  docs 
is  not  even  presented  to  ita  intended  not  rest  with  ua.  All  that  Eng- 
recipient — and  then  the  whole  scene  land  could  pretend  to  undertake 
changes.  Everybody  appears  to  whs  to  give  a  moral  support  to  any 
have  been  the  cat's-paw  of  every-  fmmt  fidt  attempta  to  redress  hoint 
body  else — the  Sultan  ia  burled  fide  grievances,  and  at  the  same 
from  his  throne — the  triple  alliance  time  to  take  every  prccantion  tiiat 
is  dissolved.  The  insurgents  and  no  advantage  should  bo  taken  of 
tjieir    grievances    are    forgotten, —  the    disturbed     condition    of 
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northern  provinces  in  order  to  pro-  happened  unexpectedly,  and  is  diie 

mot«  the  injorioua  aggrandisement  to  a  wide  divergence  of  interests, 

of  any  one  Power  in  a  manner  hoa-  The  Berlin  Note  was  accepted  hur- 

tile    to    onr    own    interests.     The  riedly,  an<f  apparently  without  time 

policy  of   the  triple   alliance  was  for    consultation.      It    seemed    to 

ostenubly  benevolent   and    philan-  involve    not   so    much   the    super- 

thropic  ;  the  English  policy  is  rep-  session  of  Turkish    authority — that 

resented  by  its  detractors  as  wear-  is,    of    the    personal    rnle   of    the 

ing  the   appearance  of  a  cold  and  late    Sultan,    which    no    one    was 

calcnlating  spirit  of  self-protection  anxious   to   uphold — but  the    sub- 

and  indifference  to  the  suffering  and  stitution    in   its   place  of   a  virtual 

permanent  depression  of  a  degraded  Muscovite     supremacy    which     no 

population.     But  tbo   public  opin-  single  Power  in  Europe,  not  even 

ion  of  Europe  has  not  been  deceived  the  cosiarnatories  of  the  Note,  whs 

by   oulward    appearances.     It    has  prepared  to  acqniesce  in.     England 

almost    unanimously  recognised  in  met   this   diplomatic  move  with   a 

the  English  Government  the  faith-  direct  dissent,  followed  by  an  im- 

fnl  champion    of  peace  and  order,  posing  demonstration  of  naval  force. 

the   arbiter  to  whose   disinterested  Had  the  same  firmness  been  mnni- 

judgment  the   policy  of  the  three  fested  three-and-twenty  years  ago, 

Powers  had  to  be  submitted,  and  by  when  Russia  Srst  displayed   a  de- 

whose   conclusive   award  it  was  at  cided  spirit  of  aggression,  the  whole 

length    practically  adjudged   to  be  world   now    believes  that   the  Cri- 

wanting  in  sincerity  and  singleness  mean  war  might  have  been  spared. 

of  purpose.    England  has  held,  as  The  spirit  of  Lord   Aberdeen  no 

it  always  can  hold,  if  its  power  Is  longer  dominates  in  the  councils  of 

wielded  by   men    of    courage    and  the   Queen,   and    Europe    immedi- 

capacity,  the   casting   vote   in   the  ately  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  the 

conncits  of  Europe.     Public  opinion  British     Ministry,       Turkey    itself 

on    the   Continent   has    sanctioned  replied  to  the  menace  by  a  timely 

and  applauded  the  decision  which  coup  d'elal,  and  the  apologists  of 

it  gave;  and  if  the   result  is  that  Turkish   misrule     have    diRcovere<l 

no  visible  progress  has  been  made  that  insanity  alone  can  account  for 

in  solving  the    ever-recurring  diffi-  the   policy   of   machinations  which 

culty  of  Turkish  Government,  the  they  defend. 

failure  must  lie  at  the  door  of  the  The  important   Berlin  Note,  the 

three    Powers,   whose    ill  -  advised  dethronemeiit   of  the   Sultan,    and 

efforts  have  shown  that  their  coun-  the  altered  attitude  of  England,  have 

cila  were  dominated   by  a   sinister  succeeded  in  giving  a  wholly  now 

intention.  aspect  to  the  question.     We  have 

In  the  view  which  we  take  of  this  never  regarded   war    as    probable, 

matter  no  war  is  imminent ;  but  the  partly  from  the  known  character  of 

imposing  ceremonial  of  three  qredt  the  chief  actors  in  the  scene,  and 

military  Powers  meeting  in  solemn  especially  the  known  moderation  of 

conclave   to    concert    measures  for  the  Czar — partly  because  the  great 

Eacifying  a  few  insurgents  will  military  Powers,  by  their  mntual 
enceforth  be  discontinued.  The  animosities  and  growing  Indebted- 
triple  alliance  is  at  an  end,  dis-  ncss,  have  to  a  great  extent  bound 
solved  by  mntnal  suspicions ;  and  themselves  over  to  keep  the  peace, 
Russia  is  not  prepared  forcibly  to  By  the  recent  change  in  the  con<li- 
carry  out  any  aggressive  schemes,  tion  of  affairs  peace  is  even  more 
The  dissolution  of  the  alliance  has  assured    than    before.      But    we 
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confess  to  considerable  disappoint-  aggression  arooscd  in  its  stead;  and 
ineot  at  tho  turn  which  eveDts  liavc  on  the  other,  a  new  government  of 
taken.  No  doubt  our  own  interests  Turkey,  for  a  time  at  least,  appeals 
have  not  suffered ;  on  the  contrary,  with  success  to  the  forbearance  of 
tiiey  have  been  amply  vindicated,  Europe.  The  hopes  of  those  who 
and  English  influence  and  authority  place  all  their  security  in  the  inain- 
haVe  never  in  recent  years  stood  tenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
higher.  But  the'  Udc  of  sympathy  man  empire  are  renewed ;  nothing 
which  was  steadily  flowing  in  the  now  b  heard  of  charters  of  auton- 
direction  of  those  unfortunate  popu-  omy  ;  and^  the  prospects  of  Bosnia 
lations  has  been  turned  back.  Tur-  and  Ilerzegovina  attaining  the  same 
key  has  got  rid  of  its  maoiac  ruler,  privileges  and  secority  as  Roamania 
but  her  miegoverned  snbjecls  have  and  Servia  are  daily  growing  more 
not  gained  at  present  one  iota  of  remote.  Had  Russia  been  more 
advant^e.  The  proclamation  of  honest  in  its  statesmanship,  or  the 
Murad  V.  carried  matters  no  further  triple  alliance  more  adroit  and 
than  they  have  stood  at  any  time  patient  in  its  mansuvres,  a  more 
since  the  Conference  of  Paris.  Its  fortunate  result  might  have  been 
terms  were  not  as  favourable  as  the  the  conseqaence. 
provisions  of  Uie  And rassy  Note.  At  The  policy  of  England  in  this 
the  fiist  binsh,  the  chances  of  ira-  matter  cannot  easily  be  mistaken  or 
proved  organisation  and  govemment  misrepresented.  Lord  Derby  at 
Appeared  to  depend  npon  whether  firat  declared  that  the  iusurrectlon 
Uidbat  Pasha  could  maintain  his  was  unimportant  from  a  military 
ascendancy,  although  the  opponents  point  of  view ;  that  the  great  Pow- 
of  his  policy  held  more  iuflnential  era  were  not  supporting  it ;  that  o 


L 


But  in  good  radical  cure  of  grievances  was 

■  the  present  distracted  state  of  Coo-  impossible,   though   they  could  be 

stantinople,  revolutions  and  assas-  alleviated,  and  the  rest  be  left  to 

sinatjons  confound  all  speculation,  time.     Ue  objected  to  local  auton- 

While    Englishmen,    of     whatever  omy  on  the  ground  of   diSerences 

party,   have    every  reason    to  con-  in   religion  and  race.     Then  came 

gratnlate  themselves    on  the    part  the  financial  catastrophe,  the  coin- 

.which  they  have  played  in  Europe  cidence  of  which,  in  point  of  time, 

and    towards    the   great  Powers  in  explained  the  insurrection  without 

this  matter,  as  far  as  Turkey  and  resorting  to  the  theory  of  foreign 

her  disaffected  provinces  are  con-  intrigue.    Tho  Andrassy  Note  was 

cemed,  we  have  done  nothing,  and  approved  in  the  belief  that "  if  the 

apparently  can  do  nothing,  except  Austrian    Govemment  fulfil   in    au 

tender  advice  and  extort  promises  efficient  manner,  as   it  has  under- 

wbich  arc  as  idle  as  the  wind.     In  taken  to  do,  the  duties  which  inter- 

Ibe  outer  circle  of  the  surrounding  national  obligations  impose  upon  it, 

Powers  our  will  and   policy   have  the  area  of  hostilities  will  be  greatly 

predominated,  and  the  British  Min-  limited,"  and  the  affair  reduced  to 

istry  are  upheld  by  the  whole  force  the  dimensions  of  a  local  disturb- 

of  European  approval.     But  within  ance.     But  the    Note  was  not  ac- 

the  inner  circle  of  Turkish  malad-  cepted  by  the  insurgents;  Turkey 

ministration  the  whole  subject  re-  insisted  upon  a  modification  which 

mains  in  »lattt  quo,  except  that  on  prevented  that  financial    decentral- 

the  one  hand  the  sympathy  hereto-  isatiou  which  was  of  estreme  im- 

fore  felt  for  the  insurgents  has  been  portancc,  and  she  appeared  to  render 

intercepted,  and  jealousy  of  Russian  her  assent  conditional  on  the  sub- 
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mission    of    the   inanrgents.       The  matters   to   a   crisis.     That    is   the 

Note  remained  perfectly  ineffectual,  true   strength   of    the   Turk.     The 

"While   there  was  no  abatement  of  moment    he    is    hard    driven,    all 

its  eovereign  authority  on  the  part  Europe    takes    alarm.     The    Gort- 

of  the  Sultan's  GoTemment,  cither  schnkoff   ultimatum,   coming   from 

as  regards  the  great  Powers  or  its  Prince    GortschakoSi  was  a   diplo- 

own  auhjects,  it  was  hopelessly  in-  matic  blunder  of  the  gravest  descrip- 

capable  of  fulfilling  its  engagements  lion.       It  retarded    the    work     of 

to  the  former,  or  asserting  its  autho-  pacification     by    startling     Europe 

rity  over  the  latter.     Ai  regards  the  with  the  prospect  of  a  costly  and 

great  Powers,  all  outward  demon-  doubtful    struggle.      The  result  is 

skration  of  forcibly  aiding   the   in-  to   strengthen    the    bands   of    the 

Burgents  was  repressed ;  as  regards  Turkish  Ministers,  not  for  any  use- 

the  Ottoman  Government,  with  an  ful  purpose,  but  merely  iu  carryiog 

empire  in  an  extreme  stage  of  moral,  ont  their  dog-in-tbe-manger  policy, 

pobtical,   and   financial   ruin — with  which   owes    its    existence,   or  at 

its    Christian    popnlation     buminr;  least  its  success,  to  the  jealousies  of 

with   hatred   and    animosity — with  Europe. 

its  Mussulman  subjects  divided  be-  When  Lord  Derby  was  quea- 
tween  the  fanatical  supporters  of  tioned  as  to  the  Berlin  Note,  he 
Mussulman  ascendancy  and  the  said  that  "  her  Majesty's  Govem- 
determined  opponents  of  the  late  ment,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
Sultan's  fearful  misrule — it  folded  the  proposals,  found  themselves  un- 
its bands  iu  supreme  indifference,  able"  to  give  their  assent  to  them. 
believing  that  in  one  form  or  other  They  came  to  that  decision  "  with 
Europe  mnst,  for  its  own  security,  regret."  The  remarkable  sentence  ■ 
settle  the  difficulty  so  as  to  preserve  was  added — "  If  we  had  thought 
Ottoman  independence.  So  long  as  the  plan  proposed  likely  to  effect 
the  rulers  of  Constantinople  can  at  its  object,"  the  Government  would 
any  time  threaten  Europe  with  a  not  have  been  influenced  by  tlie 
religious  war  and  it*  remote  conse-  circumstance  that  it  had  had  no 
quences,  or  even  with  the  prospect  hand  in  framing  the  document, 
of  a  disturbed  balance  of  power.  Subsequently  the  fleet  was  moved 
they  feel  themselves  masters  of  the  up  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  Mr. 
situation,  in  the  sense  of  attracting  Disraeli  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
the  attention  of  Europe,  baffling  its  Memorandum  might  not  be  pre- 
diplomatiats,  and  scandalising  Its  sented.  He  added :  "  There  is  jio 
philanthropists.  A  ruined  empire  doubt  that  tho  state  of  affairs  is 
lies  at  their  feet,  cursed  with  every  critical  in  that  quarter;  it  would 
form  of  atrocity  and  desolation.  be  affectation  to  deny  it.  Her  Ma- 
in this  position  of  affairs  occurred'  jesty's  Government  have  taken  such 
the  conference  at  Berlin,  which  was  measures  of  precaution  as  they 
closed  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  thought  were  necessary  to  maintain 
opened,  as  if  discussion  would  lead  the  honour  and  interests  of  the 
to  differences,  or  the  duty  of  regis-  country;  and  that  policy  of  pre- 
tering  a  foregone  conclusion  was  caution  they  intend  to  pursue." 
ita  only  wort.  The  Memorandum  Obviously  from  this  the  character 
which  was  drawn  up  is  not  yet  of  the  Memorandum  which  required 
public  property  ;  but  it  is  described  to  be  met  in  so  decided  a  manner 
as  an  ill-conceived  and  ill-drawn  must  have  been  regarded  as  dan- 
document;  and  its  failure  ensued  gerous  and  menacing.  All  that  ia 
the   moment  it  appeared   to   push  known  of  it,  however,  is  that  it  pro- 
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posed  m  (nteniational  commission  thougli  tlie  action  of  tlio  dififerent 
to  CDfore  the  execution  of  certain  Governments  was  infiuenced  by  the 
reforms  and  the  obaervance  of  an  consideration  of  otlier  circumstan- 
arraistice,  amounting  to  a  rirtual  ces.  England  speedily  declared  its 
rccognitioD  of  the  independence  of  views  ;  those  of  other  couotrics,  and 
the  insurgeat  provinces,  with  a  hint  even  of  Austria  and  GenDany,  to 
of  such  further  treasures  hereafter  judge  from  their  newspapers,  would 
as  might  be  deemed  necessary,  appear  to  be  hardly  less  pronounced. 
Later  on,  upon  the  10th  June —  It  seems  to  us  that,  from  the  mo- 
tbough  the  press  of  every  country  ment  the  Andrassy  Note  was  super- 
in  Europe  has  been  recommending  seded  by  the  Gortschakoff  proposal, 
tbo  Porte  to  abandon  the  admin-  and  active  intervention  was  pro- 
Istration  of  provinces  which  were  posed  in  lieu  of  courteous  but 
regarded  as  already  lost  to  her — the  urgent  representations,  a  silent  re- 
result  of  the  Berlin  oonferencs  was  TuTsion  of  feeling  took  place,  which 
plainly  visible  when  Mr.  Disraeli  fonnd  expression  directly  that  Eng- 
spoke  as  if  Russia  alone  were  in  his  land  protested.  The  language  used 
thoughts,  and  the  integrity  of  the  by  Count  Andrassy  before  the  Com- 
Ottoman  empire  the  sole  policy  of  mittee  of  Delegation,  showed  that 
his  Cabinet  He  pointed  with  cm-  a  marked  divergence  of  feeling  had 
phasis  not  merely  to  the  unanimous  arisen  within  the  triple  alliance  ; 
recognition  of  the  new  Sultan  by  the  and  that,  whatever  might  have  been 
great  Powers,  but  also  to  "  a  general  the  motive  which  induced  the  eig- 
feeling  of  adhesion  from  all  sections,  natures  to  the  Berlin  Note,  the 
creeds,  and  races  among  the  sub-  policy  represented  the  views  of 
jects  of  the  Port«."  Referring  to  Rue&ia  singly,  and  did  not  com- 
tlie  beneficial  influence  which  this  mand  the  approval  of  her  allies. 
would  have  over  the  insurgents,  he  Count  Andrassy  explained  his 
hoped  that  it  would  lead  them  "  to  policy  to  be  tiie  mamtcnancc  of 
avail  tHemselvcs  of  the  opportunity  peace,  the  localisation  of  the  dls- 
which  now  seems  to  be  offered,  of  turbance,  the  prevention  of  its  re- 
insuring the  pacification  of  En-  currence.  As  to  the  carrying  out 
rope,"  The  alternative  to  the  do-  of  the  projected  reforms,  the  sin- 
tested  aggression  of  Russia  U  the  cere  co-operation  of  the  European 
auppresaion  of  the  revolt  and  re-  Powers  was  required  ;  he  cxplamcd, 
newcd  support  of  the  Ottoman  and  appeared  to  apologise  for,  tbo 
empire.  Wo  need  hardly  say  that  separate  action  of  the  Imperial 
this  is  an  alternative  which  no  one  Governments.  He  also  said  that  for 
cau  contemplate  without  dismay,  him  to  engage  to  abstain  from  active 
IndicalioDB  are  not  wanting  that  intervention  would  be  to  encourage 
Russia  herself  regrets  having  forced  Russia  to  enforce  her  peculiar  aims 
it  upon  us.  It  has  been  announced,  without  compunction  or  resen'c. 
we  know  not  with  what  authority.  The  Austrian- Hungarian  fickteoess 
that  she  will  not  pursue  a  policy  of  probably  reflects  the  divided  sym- 
isolation,  and  will  concur  iu  such  pathies  of  amalgamated  pop'ula- 
nieasures  as  Europe  may  sanction  tions ;  for  while  at  one  moment  we 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  hear  of  the  Government  allowiug 
Rayahs.  If  so,  a  more  satisfactory  6000  breech-loaders  and  several 
announcement  could  hardly  bQ  million  of  cartridges  to  be  landed 
made.  at  Cattaro  for  the  benefit  of  the 
The  repugnance  to  the  Berlin  Montenegrins,  and  that  the  Turkish 
Note  seems  to  have  been  general.  Government    in     consequence    had 
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forbidden  Austrian  steamers'  to  and  the  nccessily  of  keepiog  its 
land  on  the  Bhores  of  tbe  Danube ;  hands  free  to  deal  with  France, 
at  another  mc  6nd  Rnssian  and  could  hardly  have  rentured  upon. 
Austrian  journals  breathing  violent  Tiie  '  Gazett*: '  spoke  out  forcibly  on 
hostility — the  latter  coogratulating  the  position  of  affairs,  and  without 
Turkey  on  its  change  of  Govern-  hesitation,  early  iu  the  events  which 
ment,  with  a  decided  leaning  raani-  succeeded  the  conference  at  Ber- 
fested  towards  the  English  view  of  lin.  It  insisted  that  the  melan- 
the  situation.  choly  position  of  Tufkey  "  is  not 
If  the  indications  of  growing  so  desperate  as  painted  by  those 
antagonism  between  Russia  and  interested  in  the  decay  of  the  Otto- 
Austria  were  striking,  hardly  less  man  empire;"  for  in  spite  of  the 
marked  was  the  uneasiness  felt  in  reckless  maladmiuistration  and  ex- 
Germany.  The  BerliQ  correspon-  travagance  of  the  late  Sultan,  Turk- 
dent  of  the  '  Uraes '  was  perpetually  ish  revenue  doubled  itself  in  the 
sounding  a  note  of  warning,  and  last  twenty  years.  It  urged  that 
drawing  attention    to  warlike  pre-  the   Turks  were  strong  enough  to 

(arations,  not  merely  in  Bervia  and  deal  with  their  subject  nationalities 

fontenegro,  but  also  in  other  petty  if  diplomatists  would  only  abstain 

surrounding    states    not     generally  from   intervention.     "  Favoured  by 

believed  to  be  eager  for  the  fray,  circamstances,  Russia  againoccnpies 

""       German     Government    main-  as  powerful  a  position  as  she  did  in 
■'      ■     i  of  Nicl  '      '      " 


tained  an  ominous  silence;  its  organs  the  days  of  Nicholas  I,  Germany 
in  the  press  declared  that  Germany  has  become  a  mighty  empire  ;  but, 
was  not  immediately  interested  in  gratefully  remembering  past  scr- 
pending  events.  Decisive  action  vices,  anxiously  avoids  what  might 
on  either  side  of  the  question  was  give  offence  to  the  Czar.  France 
hardly  to  be  expected  from  either  has  long  been  courting  the  friend- 
Austria  or  Germany.  The  one  has  ship  of  Russia  for  her  own  pur- 
the  fear  of  France  perpetually  be-  poses.  Italy,  saddled  with  dotnes- 
fore  its  eyes;  the  other  has  not  yet  tic  difficulties,  has  no  time  to  attend 
buried  all  grounds  of  serious  differ-  to  foreign  politics  unless  some  little 
ence  with  Italy.  But  the  Govern-  piece  of  territory  can  be  gained  by 
ments  of  both  countries,  by  an  atti-  the  act  Austria  is  too  weak  to 
tilde  of  reserve  and  cold  disappro-  resist  Russian  cunning  on  the 
bation,  have  materially  assisted  iu  Lower  Danube,  and  every  now  and 
checking  the  aggressive  and  warlike  then  actually  helps  Russia  in  the 
spirit  which  was  rising  fast  in  the  short-sighted  hope  that  she  too  will 
East  The  German  newspapers,  he  regarded  as  a  Sclavonic  State 
for  instance,  have  not  yielded  to  and  a  convenient  patron  by  the 
our  own  in  sympathy  for  the  Rayah.  To-day  she  looks  upon  the 
Rayah,  and  distmst  of  Turkish  rule.  Bosnian  rebellion  as  a  danger  to 
But  they,  equally  with  our  own,  herself,  and  asks  Torfcy  to  put 
deprecated  strongly  the  new  policy  the  insurgents  down ;  to-morrow 
which  the  Berlin  Note  was  evi-  she  allows  arms  for  the  insurgents 
dently  intended  to  nsher  in.  The  'to  pass  from  Austrian  territory. 
'  Cologne  Gazette,'  said  to  be  a  Thus  England  is  left  alone  to  speak 
good  specimen  of  the  German  press,  out  openly  upon  Russian  doings, 
expressed  what  is  understood  to  be  and  to  resist  thefti  in  case  of  ex- 
the  public  feeling  of  Germany,  in  a  trerac  necessity.  English  statea- 
way  that  the  Government,  hampered  men  decline  to  feign  belief  in 
by  its  nnderstan dings  with  Russia,  Russia's  sincerity  when  she  speaks 
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of   her  wish    to   prescrre   Turlcey.  sires.     Moreover,  it  was  impossible 

They  call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  des-  not  to   look   backwards  upon    the 

ignate  it  as  ao  outrage  on  commou-  occurreDcca  which  lind    been    skil- 

sense  that  the  Servians  and  Monte-  fully  conducted  to  this  conclusion. 

negrins   are  allowed   to   assist   the  The  obstinacy  of  resistance,  and  the 

insurgents,    and    to   brag   of  their  sources  of  its  vitality,  wereaamyateri- 

doing  BO,  while  the  Turks  are  for-  ous  as  tho  character  of  the  unknown 

bidden  to  go  to  war  with  the  two  settlement,  which  seemed  as  vogae 

recusant      principalities.       English  and  uncertain  as  ever.     Under  these 

statesmen,    too,    are   frauk   enough  circumstances  a  new  Ottoman  ruler 

to  declare  that  Russia's  real  motive  sprang  into  existence  ;  he  announced, 

in  exacting  excessive  reforms  is  to  with  the  approval  of  Great  Britain, 

encourage   the   rebels,    and    to   ac-  and   probably   of    other    European 

celeratc  the  dissolution  of  the  State  Powers,  his  intention   to   preserve 

to  which  they  belong."  His  sovereignty  unimpaired  and  his 

With  thisstate  of  feeling  amongst  -  empire  intact ;  he  has  granted  of  his 

two  of  the  nations  responsible  for  own  free-will  an    amnesty  and   ar- 

the  production  of  the  Berlin  Note,  mlstice  ;  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  the 

.   the  refusal  of  the  British  Ministry  whole  question  has  fallen  from  the 

to  pve  in  its  adhesion  to  it  was  not  hands  of  the  Northern  Powers,     If 

likely  to  placo  this  country  for  any  the  new  Sultan   can  pacify  the  in- 

length  of  time  in  a  position  of  iso-  surgenta  on  the  lines    of  the  An- 

lation.    The  immediate  effect  of  such  drassy  Note,  the  difficulty  will  be  at 

refusal    was    to    strangle    the    last  rest ;    but  there  are  far  too  many 

production  of  imperial   diplomacy  rival  interests  at  work  without,  and 

before  it  aaw  tho  light  and  to  range  desperate    antipathies    within,    to 

the  whole  of  Europe,  including  the  render  us  sanguine  of  the  result, 

two  cosignatories  of  Kusaia,  in  Dp>  The  course  which  Russia  adopted, 

position  to  the  further  development  directly  its  manceuvres  stood  detcct- 

of  an  aggressive  policy.     Moreover,  ed   before  the  world,  was   unheal- 

when  the  implied  justi^cation  of  the  tating  and  decided.  It  beat  a  retreat 

Note  was  that  peace  had  not  been  at  all  points  ;  as  soon,  at  least,  as  it 

restored  to  the  revolted  provinces,  was  convinced,   by  tho  determined 

and  that  the  Porte  was  hopelessly  resistance  of  England  and  the  de- 

iDcapable — that  the  insurgents  were  fection  of  Europe,  that  the  game  was 

continuing  their  resistance,  and  even  up.     It  received,  according  to  Mr. 

raising  their  terms ;  when  the  Turk-  Disraeli  "  in  no  unfriendly  spirit," 

ish  Government  was  required  by  a  the  dissent  of  this  country  from  the 

prolonged  armistice  virtn&lly  to  re-  Berlin  Note  ;    it  took  no  offence  at 

cognise  the  independence  of  the  in-  the  despatch  of  the  British  fleet  to 

surgents,  and  to  abdicate  the  func-  the    Bosphorus,    for    that    was    a 

lions   of   sovereignty  in   favour  of  measure  of  precaution    justified  by 

others; — the  extreme  gravity  of  the  the  massacre  at  Salonica  ;  it  joined 

dtuation  was   sufBcient  to  prevent  with  the  other  Powers  in  formally 

any  Government  from    shanng  re-  recognising   Murad   V.      The    Sey 
sponsibility,    while   it   was    not  iu»  to   the  whole    position    was   found 

a  position  to    control   the    future  in  Servia.     The  crisis  was  at  hand 

course    of    events.      The  supreme  when    Mr.    Disraeli  informed   the 

direction  of  the   new  policy    must  Hoose  of  Commons  tliat  the  great 

inevitably  have  centred  in  the  hands  Powers,  incin ding  Russia,  had  jomed 

of    Russia^a    Power    which     has  in    impressing     upon    Servia     the 

never  yet  defined  its  aims,  or  the  importance  of  temperate   conduct 

precise    settlement    which     it    de-  According  as  Russia  joined  ^  this 
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representation  witb  UDCcrity  or  oth-  sure,  it  nas  stated  that  the  Russian 
ernise  depended  tbe  issue  of  peace  finance  department  had  even  to  its 
or  war.  She  chose  tbe  former,  and  own  loss  placed  a  prohibitive  duty 
Earope  is  freed  from  impending  upon  English  and  German  rails — a 
calamity.  serious  blow  in  the  present  state  of 
That  obscure  principality  was  at  commercial  depresMon  upon  German 
tbe  moment  tbe  cynosure  of  all  manufacturers,  and  not  by  any  means 
eyes.  It  held  momentous  issues  in  a  conciliatory  measure  to  ourselves. 
iU  grasp.  Its  conduct  for  some  The  three  Emperors' alliance  was  de- 
months  increased  the  anxiety  of  the  scribed  as  a  mere  arrangement  for 
situation.  Every  day  had  brought  the  exchange  of  fiirtidly  communi- 
news  of  some  wvUke  preparation;  cations;  and  when  Russia  was  held 
tbe  Slavic  press  breathed  nothing  responsible  for  what  occurred,  she 
but  war.  Seventy  thousand  men  found  herself  alone.  Tbe  reproaches 
were  ready  to  take  the  field,  armed  levelled  at  this  country  were  at  first 
witbbreech-Ioadersandgoodmodem  somewhat  wild;  and  the  result  of 
rifles.  Preparations  were  hurried  England's  interference  was  repre- 
on  for  crossing  tbe  frontiers;  the  sented  to  be  that  brute  force  and  a 
Qovemment  was  said  to  have  refused  smuggle  of  extermination  would 
its  tribute,  and  conid  not  bo  with-  alone  end  the  scene.  "What  is 
held  from  a  declaration  of  war.  asked  of  Mr,  Disraeli  and  Lord 
Suddenly  Servia  was  quiesceut.  It  Derby  is  to  say  what  they  want." 
gave  to  the  Ottoman  Government  That  is  tbe  question  of  Russian 
satisfactory  esplanatioos,  and  reiter-  newspapers — a  compliment  which, 
at«d  its  pacific  intentions.  The  so  far  as  we  recollect,  was  never 
Berlin  correspondent  to  the  '  Times '  paid  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Govemmeut. 
etat«d  openly  that  Prince  Gortscha-  The  answer  might  probably  be  given 
koff  had  given  tbe  word  to  desist,  jn  the  very  words  which  have  been 
and  that  accordingly  tbe  Servo-Mon-  used  to  describe  the  ostensible  pur- 
tenegrian  troops  could  not  imme-  poses  of  the  three  Emperors — viz., 
diatety  cross  tbe  frontier  and  make  "  (I)  The  maintenance  of  the  poli- 
open  war  upon  that  Turkey  which  tical  aiatus  quo,  which  cannot  be 
they  had  been  attacking  so  long  tampered  with  without  endanger- 
underhand,  and  in  the  capacity  of  ing  tbe  peace  of  the  East  and 
volunteers;  and  that  the  insurgents  Europe;  (S)  Effective  amelioration 
would  be  obliged  to  submit  Tbe  of  the  condition  of  tbe  populations, 
reason  hinted  at  "  is  that  the  rapid  so  as  to  dry  up  a  source  of  perma- 
eqnipment  of  several  squadrons,  and  nent  agitation  as  fatal  to  Turkey 
the  preparations  in  manning  the  en-  as  to  tbe  tranquillity  of  her  nefgh- 
tire  navy,  were  considered  so  many  hours  and  the  general  peace." 
unmistakable  symptoms  that  Great  Tbe  total  result  of  diese  import- 
Britain  was  making  ready  to  encouQ-  ant  events  is  that,  with  the  virtual 
ter  any  contingency."  It  was  all  rejection  of  Prince  Gortschakofi^s 
but  asserted,  that  before  setting  to  proposal,  Count  Andrassy's  Note,  to 
work  she  had  secured  a  Continental  which  tbe  six  Powers  have  given 
ally ;  that  otherwise  the  spirit  shown  ^heir  adhesion,  becomes  once  more 
promised  a  prolonged  conflict,  in  the  base  of  operatiooa,  until  it 
which  she  would  bo  sure  to  obtain  is  superseded  by  the  miracle  of 
asdstance.  Germany,  it  was  stated,  Turkish  resurrection.  France  is 
could  not  help  to  restore  the  mouth  represented  to  be  active  in  endea- 
of  the  Danube  to  Russia,  and  as  a  vouring  to  soothe  down  asperities 
proof  that  Germany  as  well  as  Eng-  between  Endand  and  Russia,  and  to 
land  bad  iociirred  Russia's  displea-  modify  the  Berlin  stipulations  so  as 
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to  )Dsurc  to  them  the  Kame  approval 
aa  was  accorded  to  the  Austrian 
Note.  The  difficulty  ia  mainij-,  as 
it  always  has  been,  aod  always  wilt 
be,  with  regard  to  the  necessary 
guarantees.  With  the  accessiou  of 
Midhat  Pacha  to  hia  present  office, 
the  Turkish  GoTemment  may  be 
credited  with  greater  willingness  to 
carry  out  a  j)olicy  of  reform  ;  but  so 
long  as  the  Bosnians  aod  the  Her- 
zego?inese  remain  subject  to  the 
Saltan,  they  cannot  conclude  a 
treaty  or  obtain  guarantees.  The 
six  Powers  must,  if  the  difficulties 
are  now  to  be  solved,  act  as  trustees 
for  both  sides  of  the  controversy 
in  a  matter  of  that  delicacy  and 
importance,  and  must  regulat-:  the 
nature  of  the  arrangement  vbiclt 
may  eventually  be  arrived  at.  At 
present  the  instructions  of  the  new 
Grand  Vizier  to  the  Ottoman  Com- 
missioners in  the  two  provinces  re- 
main. They  are  directed,  quantum 
valeant,  to  carry  out,  without  delay 
and  very  actively,  the  reforms 
granted  by  the  Government.  The 
local  authorities  are  ordered  "to 
listen  with  justice  to  the  re- 
quests and  legitimate  grievances 
of  the  deli^ates  who  will  be  nom- 
inated on  the  part  of  those  who 
wish  to  make  their  submission." 
Turkey,  therefore,  has  assumed  the 
initiative,  and  it  remiuns  to  be  seen 
what  she  is  willing  and  able  to  do, 
and  for  the  six  Powers  to  decide 
what,  in  the  event  of  her  failure,  is 
the  course  which  they  can  agree 
upon  pursuing.  The  alternative  is 
between  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
dition of  things  which,  under  tlie 
_  imposing  name  of  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire and  the  amelioration  of  the 
status  quo,  shall  in  reality  per- 
petuate the  miseries  and  degrada- 
tion with  reports  of  which  the 
newspapers  teemed  a  short  time 
f^o;  and  the  establishment  of  an- 
other condition  of  things,  which, 
under  the  like  imposing  name,  in 
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reality  means  the  vigorous  correction 
of  abuses.  The  third  alternative, 
which,  under  the  like  title,  means 
the  effective  substitution  of  Russian 
authority,  has  just  been  rejected  by 
all  Europe  as  inadmissable.  While 
the  six  Powers,  equally  with  the 
Sultan's  Government,  unanimously 
accept  the  integrity  and  indopeDd- 
ence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
the  amelioration  of  the  slatnt  quo, 
as  the  end  and  aim  of  their  policy, 
no  two  Powers  seem  to  have  the 
same  ideas  of  the  meaning  of  those 
terms.  And  the  difficulty  with 
which  public  opinion  has  to  contend 
is,  that  the  former  expression  has 
all  along  been  taken  to  mean  some- 
thing quite  different  from  what,  as 
applied  to  other  European  countries, 
would  be  meant  by  the  term,  and 
which,  therefore,  is  vagne  and  inde- 
finite; and  that  the  latter  cxpres-  , 
si  on  comprehends  detailed  and 
minute  arrangements  in  dealing 
with  circumstances  foreign  to  the 
ordinary  experience  of  Europe.  But, 
nevertheless,  the  present  is  an 
opportunity,  which  may  not  speedily 
recur,  favourable  to  arriving  at  some 
satisfacto^  understanding  with  re- 
gard to  liirkey — its  internal  rela- 
tions and  its  future  course.  There 
has  been  a  silent  trial  of  strength 
between  the  two  principal  actors, 
which  has  terminat«d  amicably. 
With  the  aid  of  the  new  Sultan 
and  his  Government,  from  whom 
Europe,  which  absolutely  and  spon- 
taneously recognised  them,  has  a 
right  to  expect  the  utmost  con- 
sideration, it  ought  not  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  political  science  to  in- 
stitute the  first  beginnings  of  a 
settlement. 

It  would,  for  instance,  be  a  mons- 
trons  conclusion  to  recent  events  if 
Turkey,  leaning  as  she  is  compelled 
to  do  on  European,  and  especially 
on  English,  alliances,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  settle  scores  with  her  re- 
bellious subjects  and  disloytU  vassals 
in   any  manner  that  she    pleases. 
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The  atrociticB  which  have  been  com-  circle  of  competing  ambitions  must 

niitted  already — the  arming  of  Bashi  become   reaponaible  for  the   settle- 

Bazooks  and   of   wild   Circasaiana,  ment  of  conflicting  hop?B  and  pas- 

the  desolating  veugeaQce  which  the  mods  within  the  inner  circle  of  the 

Turk  would  l>e  willing  to  inflict —  Turkish  Empire.    All  the  Powers  are 

would  be  a  worse  scandal  than  the  agreed  that  the  policy  of  mtuntain- 

triuniph  of  Ruaaiau  intrigue.     It  is  ing  that  Empire  must  include  what 

of  the    Dtmost  importance  to   dis-  b   called   the  amelioration    of   the 

tingnish   between   the    maintaining  tlalus  gao,  which  will  be  successful 

the   Ottoman    Empire,  on  the  oqe  only  so  far  as  it  succeeds  in  drying 

hand,  and  allowing  its  rulers,  on  the  up  the  causes  of  disputes  and  dia- 

other,    to    exercise   without   super-  turban ces. 

vision    and  control   the    rights    of  We  deny,  then,  that  the  work  of 

government     To  meet  the   wishes  pacification  can  honourably  be  aban- 

of  Europe,  the  pacification  of  the  doaed  to  the  Turkish   authorities 

disturbed  provinces  must  ostensibly  without   control   or  supervision  by 

be  the  wori  of  the  Ottoman  Govern-  the    signatories    to   the    Andrassy 

ment;  but  the  Allies,  by  whose  aid  Note.     That  would    bo    placing    a 

that  work  alone  can  be  accomplished,  wholly    erroneons   construction    on 

must  be  held  responsible  at  the  bar  the  poHcy  of  preserving  Ottoman 

of  public- opinion  for  the  manner  in  independence,  on  the  duty  of  non- 

which  it  isefiected.     Nothingcomes  interference    in  her  internal  afiairs. 

out  clearer  in  the  prolonged  discus-  The  succeasf  ul  execution  of  the  policy 

sions   upon   this  subject  than  this,  involves   the  duty  of   interference, 

that  the  independence  of  the  Otto-  unless  the  policy  is  to  be  branded 

man  Empire  means  umply  that  Eu-  with  the  most  execrable  selfishness, 

rope  insists  upon  its  independence  To     preserve    another's    independ- 

of  Russia.     With  that  proviso,  its  ence   is  a   contradiction   in  terms. 

actual  portion  18  "one  of  dependence  And  when  we  inquire  what  is  the 

amounting    virtually   to    tutelage."  nature  of  the  independence  which 

No   doubt  the    recent   treaties    of  all  Europe  in  this  case  is  upholding, 

cnarantee  only  hind  the  contracting  we   cannot  cite  more  authoritative 

Powers  to  repel  eKtemal  aggression,  testimony  than  that  of  Lord  Strat- 

and  does  not  extend  to  justify  inter-  ford    de    Bedcliffe.     According   to 

fercDce  in  internal  quarrels  between  that  evidence,  Turkish  dependence 

the  Ottoman  Oovemment  and  cither  dates  back  for  moi'e  than  one  hun- 

it«  tributary  vassals  or  its  provincial  dred   years.     Not   merely    has   the 

population.     But  considerations  of  Empire  been  from  time  to  time  dis- 

policy  cannot  he  bound    down  by  membercd    by    the    withdrawal  of 

the  guarded  phraseology  of  treaty  vast  provinces  from  its  direct  autho- 

stipnlations.     If  Russian  aggression  rity,  bat  in  the  remainder,  in  spite 

involves  an  assamed  protectorate  of  of  energetic  reforms,  the  recovery  of 

Christian  races  to  an  extent  which  its  power  was  hopeless.     "Disunion, 

invites   them   to    arm    ^^inst  the  ignorance,    corruption,    a    debased 

fanaticism  and  tyranny  of  the  Turk,  coinage,  a  diminishing  population, 

British  resistance  to  that  aggression  and  financial  nismanagement,  could 

cannot  in  justice,  or  with  a  view  to  hardly  fail  to  override,  if  not  to  lu- 

onr  own  future  security,  involve  the  crease,  the  weakness  origioatbg  in 

riveting  of  the  chains  of  Mussulman  causes  less  capable  of  correction." 

supremacy,  or  the  abandonment  of  The  disafiection  of  the  Rayahs  is  a 

the   tools  of  Russian    intrigues  to  growing  cause  of  weakness,  especi- 

[lecorae  the  Wctims  of  Ottoman  re-  ally  as  they   advance   in   numbers, 

venge.     The    victors  in  the  outer  knowledge,  wealth,  the  sense  of  de- 
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gradation,  and  the  coDcionsncss  of  those  of  effecting  the  Bettlement  of 
growth.  The  dependence  of  Turkey  internal  distarbances.  Otherwise 
upon  Christendom  has  constantly  the  issnc  of  Russian  supremacy  and 
increased  throughout  this  century ;  Turkish  independence  becomes  en- 
and  in  a  corresponding  degree  has  actly  commensurate  with  the  issue 
increased  the  difficulty  and  conse-  of  Rayah  independence  and  Mussul- 
quent  responsibility  of  "preserving  man  tyranny.  In  the  days  of  the 
its  independence."  Its  iroproved  Crimean  War  all  sorts  of  v^ne  and 
prospects  at  tbe  end  of  the  Crimean  contradictory  expressions  were  used 
war  have  been  bitterly  falsiUed  by  about  the  protectorate  of  the  Chris- 
experience  ;  and  we  utterly  protest  tians.  It  ought  to  be  recognised 
against  tbe  notion,  that  with  the  that  if  Russia  establishes,  by  our 
extinction  of  Abdul  Azziz  it  has  got  fault  or  her  good  fortune,  the  ce- 
rid  of  its  incurable  misgovemment,  clnsive  title  to  the  ^mpathy  of  the 
its  deep-seated  demoTalisation  and  Rayahs,  she  will  command  the 
corruption.  The  great  interests  in-  future  ;  for  time  is  on  her  side,  and 
volFcd  in  what  is  called  the  Eastern  power  accnies  to  those  who  dare 
Question  alone  account  for  the  con-  responsibility.  If  England  has 
tinuance  of  tbe  Ottoman  Empire ;  taken  the  foremost  part  in  repelling 
and  those  interests  will  be  seriously  her  ^^ression,  in  vindicating  what 
compromised  if,  while  the  Empire  is  called  the  independence  and  in-' 
is  maintained,  the  lasting  ani-  tegrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  she 
mosity  and  hatred  of  its  growing  incurs  the  chief  responsibility  for 
populations  arc  excited  by  its  completing  that  task  which  is 
chivalrous  defenders.  The  protec-  scarcely  second  to  it  in  importance 
torate  or  good  goTomment  of  the  — ^viz.,  the  eSective  amelioration  of 
Chrislion  population  is  the  question  the  »talu»  qno. 
of  the  future,  and  is  qaite  as  im-  If,  then,  the  guaranteeing  Powers 
portant  as  the  int^rity  of  the  cannot  fall  back  into  inaction,  un- 
Sultan's  dominions,  which  is  in  less  either  the  disturbances  are  to  be 
reality  a  thing  of  the  past —  a  renewed  with  increased  vimlence, 
mere  symbol  of  opposition  to  or  the  unlucky  inhabitants  of  Bosnia 
Muscovite  sopremacy.  If  every  and  Herz^ovina  are  to  be  handed 
succeeding  disturbance  in  tbe  East  over  to  tbe  tender  mercies  of  the 
serves  to  establish  Russia's  position,  party  represented  till  lately  by 
not  merely  as  the  foe  of  the  Turk,  Hussein  Avni,  Western  statesmen, , 
but  also  as  the  friend  of  the  Chris-  and  particularly  the  British  Minis- 
tian,  Russia  will  be  strong  in  the  ters,  must  enforce  tbe  pacification 
loyajty  of  growing  numbers,  and  in  of  the  revolted  provinces  on  the 
the  distant  future  will  eventually ,  lines  of  the  Andraasy  Note.  If  the 
triumph.  Sultan's  Oovemment  can  and  will 
We  assert,  then,  that  if  the  result  be  virtually  their  agents  effectively 
of  these  treaties  of  guarantee,  to  carry  out  such  settlement  under 
conpled  with  the  peculiar  form  of  their  eye,  and  in  accordance  with 
Russian  agression,  is  that  insurgent  their  approval,  well  and  good  :  ifnot, 
provinces  of  Turkey  are  the  theatre  we  most  fall  back  upon  the  drastio 
of  international  straggles,  and  in-  remedies  suggested  by  liord  Strat- 
snivent  Rayahs  are  first  their  tools  ford  de  Redcliffe.  Either  way,  it 
and  then  their  vicUmS,  ultimate  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood 
policy  as  well  as  humanity  and  that  "  the  pride  of  national  inde- 
justjce  must  enlarge  the  duties  of  pendence  must  for  the  time  give 
the  guaranteeing  Powers  from  those  way  to  considerations  of  welfare  and 
of  repelling  external  aggression  to  necessity."    "  Where  there  is  weak- 
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Deaa,  there  must  be  support;  when  accompaoied  with  tbe 
confidence  within  is  exhauBted,  which  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe 
securities  must  bo  called  in  from  recommends  in  fairness  to  the 
without"  The  insurrection  itself  Turkish  proprietors,  of  giving  facil- 
is  only  the  fraguieuta^  estpouent  ities  to  such  of  tbe  inhabitants  as 
of  cyils  as  wide  as  the  Empire,  and  wish  for  it,  to  sell  their  bouses  and 
the  remedies  and  reforms  should  lands  and  to  obtain  acttiementa 
be  equally  estensive.  Observers  on  elsewhere,  the  result  would  pro- 
the  spot  and  well-informed  states-  bably  be  a  gradual  and  voluntary 
men  at  borne  are  frequently  beard  deportation  of  Mussulmans  south- 
to  say  that  their  effective  execution  ward,  tbe  diminution  of  religious 
can  only  be  secured  with  the  aid  and  race  rivalries,  so  fatal  to  an 
of  international  conventions,  by  tbe  autonomous  state,  and  an  increasing 
effective  superintendence  of  a  com-  contraction  of  the  space  assigned  to 
mission  in  which  the  Ottoman  the  Turks  in  Europe.  It  is  of  no 
Government  sfaall  not  have  the  importance  how  far  the  actual 
preponderating  influence.  Public  domioions  of  the  Sultan  are  dimi- 
opinion  in  England  will  at  least  nished  so  long  as  in  alliance  with 
agree  that  tbe  rescue  of  whole  us  he  continues  to  hold  Gonstanti- 
provinces  from  tyranny  and  de-  nople  and  to  command  the  Bospbo- 
gradation  is  intrinsically  as  impor-  rus.  And  as  regards  the  position  of 
tant  as  the  retention  of  Ottoman  Russia,  in  spite  of  the  predominant 
sovereignty.  And  it  would  be  short-  influence  wbich  she  has  recently 
sighted  policy  in  regard  to  Russia  shown  herself  capable  of  exercisin" 
to  leave  to  her  the  empire  over  the  in  Servia,  the  extension  of  these  self- 
sympathy  of  millions,  while  wo  governing  tributary  states  would  in 
content  ourselves  with  our  dipio-  reality  increase  the  material  barrier 
matic  ascendancy  over  a  phantom  between  herself  and  Turkey.  IIow- 
court.  The  right  of  interference  ever  great  the  ascendancy  of  Russia 
flows  from  the  duty  of  protection,  may  be  over  tbeir  population,  her 
tbe  long  seriea  of  unfulfilled  en-  opportunities  of  mischief  must 
gageineots  on  the  part  of  the  necessarily  be  diminished  by  con- 
Sultaa's  Government,  the  blood  and  verting  matiaous  disloyal  subjects 
treasure  expended  in  the  Crimean  into  self  -  governing  and  con- 
War,  tented  inbabitants.  In  any  event 
If  the  paramount  claims  of  it  is  not  tbe  country,  bnt  the 
tbe  Christian  inhabitants  of  Tur-  men  who  live  in  it,  not  the  inslitu- 
kcy  can  be  enforced  in  no  other  tions  and  the  form  of  government, 
way,  we  hope  that  the  influence  but  the  wishes  and  sympatliies  of 
of  the  English  Government  and  tho  inhabitants,  which  determine 
opinion  wifi  he  thrown  into  the  destiny  and  policy.  We  shall  never 
scale  in  favour  of  autonomy,  exclude  Russian  ascendancy  bylend- 
the  erection  of  these  insorgent  ing  our  aid,  however  indirectly,  to 
and  discontented  and  ill-governed  perpetuate  tbe  degradation  and 
provinces  into  vassal  tributary  misery  of  these  unfortunate  popu- 
states.  It  may  turn  out  that  that  latious,  and  it  would  be  a  high  crime 
is  the  most  remedial  measure,  the  and  misdemeanor  against  the 
most  easy  of  execution,  tbe  most  whole  human  race  to  do  so  if  we 
permanent  pacification.  From  tbe  could.  These  tributary  states,  if 
nrst  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  the  provincial  and  detached  admin- 
tbis  scheme  has  been  suggested,  istration  suggested  by  the  Andrassy 
and  it  has  grown  in  favour  as  time  Note  cannot  be  earned  Into  effect, 
has    advanced.      If    it    should    be  should  be  formed  in  future  as  here- 
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tofore  iiDder  the  protection  and 
guarantee  of  the  Great  Powers. 
Although  the  recent  insurrections 
may  have  been  fomented  by  the 
aid  and  through  the  instrameutaUty 
of  Servia  and  Montenegro,  etill  the 
effect  of  the  material  barrier  has 
been  visible  to  all.  It  would  hare 
been  a  violation  of  Roumanian  ter- 
ritory for  Russia  to  inarch  an  army 
into  Turkey,  and  all  Europe  would 
at  once  have  called  her  to  account. 
The  wider  the  belt  of  aiitoDomous 
provinces  becomes,  the  more  dur- 
able and  assured  will  he  their  in- 
dependence ;  and  as  greater  indus- 
try and  the  acquisition  of  ports 
and  outlets  for  commerce  increase 
their  wealth,  the  more  complete 
will  be  their  loyalty  to  the  cause  of 
order  aaA  tranquillity,  and  the  less 
ardent  will  be  their  sympathy  with 
the  aims  of  a  disturber.  What- 
ever course  may  be  open  to  as  to 
take  in  the  future  development  of 
events,  we  trust  that  we  shall  not 
act  as  if  the  repulsion  of  Russian 
intrigue  was  our  only  policy,  and  as 
if  every  possible  change  within  tbo 
Turkish  Empire,  or  every  possible 
curtailment  of  Turkish  authority, 
would  necessarily  conduce  to  the 
fulfilment  of  Russian  designs. 

It  does  not  appear  to  lis  that  the 
dethronement  of  the  Sultan,  or  even 
tbo  assassination  of  so  many  oftthe 
new  Ministers  who  were  known  to 
be  in  favour  of  rigorous  repression 
afford  any  well-founded  hope  of  a 
really  renovated  Empire.  The  rewlt 
of  the  Crimean  War  and  of  European 
gold'lias  been  to  give  a  vigorous  im- 
pulse to  the  growth  of  despotism 
and  corruption  in  Constantinople. 
The  consequence  is  that  while  the 
Sultan  and  his  Ministers  have  re- 
velled in  maladministration,  new 
opposition  has  sprung  up  on  the 
part  of  "  patriotic  Mussulmans," 
who  are  probably  identical  with 
what  are  called  the  conquered  Mus- 
sulmans, in    whom    the  iniquity  of 


misrule  has  for  the  time  produced 
a  feilow-feeling  for  the  Christians. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Rayahs  is  increased ; 
the  ill-concealed  hostility  of  the 
tributary  Slates  forms  a  new  ele- 
ment of  Turkish  disorder ;  and 
internal  disturbances  are  nourished 
with  ease  and  success.  The  policy 
which  maintains  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire must  have  regard  to  these  new 
incidents  of  the  situation.  At 
present,  during  the  pause  which 
recent  events  have  produced,  the 
alternative  to  the  further  crea- 
tion of  autonomous  slates  is  the 
policy  which  Midhat  Pasha  is  cre- 
dited with  the  power  to  execute. 
His  party,  if  we  may  attribute  to 
them  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  remarkable  letter  of  the  9th 
March  last  to  the  Ministers  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  appear  to  think 
that  a  Constitutional.  Government 
in  Turkey  would  in  six  years  carry 
it  to  the  front  rank  amongst  the  na- 
tions of  Europe ;  that  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  done  by  the  cx-Siil- 
tan's  decrees  of  reform  has  been  to 
exasperate  the  relations  of  Mussul- 
man and  Christian  to  no  purpose; 
and  that  if  their  party  is  supported, 
not  merely  will  all  the  effects  of  Ot- 
toman misrule  he  cancelled  at  home, 
hut  there  will  be  provided  for  the 
capital  of  Europe  le  plus  magnijique 
dvbouehe.  The  promises  are  indeed 
magnificent,  but  Western  statesmen 
as  well  as  capitalists  might  answer 
with  Lord  Chatham  that  confidence 
is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  their 
experienced  bosoms.  The  only  hope 
of  a  satisfactory  solution  under  the 
changed  circumstances  of  the  Tur- 
kish Government  is  that  Russia, 
feoling  that  the  check  recently  put 
upon  her  schemes  is  due  quite  as 
much  to  the  vi»  major  of  uncon- 
trollable events  as  to  the  action  of 
the  English  Government,  will  agree 
to    cancel  tlic    unpublished    Berlin 
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Note  as  ansuited  to  altered  circum-  bind  as  to  a  Mussolman  sovereign 

stauces,  and   join   witli   the    other  and   his  wicked    instraments.     The 

Powers  of    Europe  in  establishing  traditional  policy  of  England  in  np- 

relations    between    the    new  holding  the  integrity 


Sultan  and  hie  rebellions  subjects  deuce  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  must 
and  tributaries  as  may  afford  a  hope  be  modified  by  its  increasing  diffi- 
of  lasting  peace  and  of  a  durable     cultiea,  the  growing  liability  which 


setUement.  it  entails  of  interference  in  its  inter- 
For  ourselves,  we  watch  every  nal  affairs.  The  traditional  policy 
indication  in  that  direction  with  of  Kussia  in  asserting  her  exclusive 
hope.  There  is  nothing  in  what  protectorate  over  the  Christian  popu- 
has  hitherto  passed  to  sow  the  seeds  laUon  has  been  and  is  undergoing 
of  distrust  or  difference  between  a  change,  as  the  increasing  diffi- 
England  and  Russia.  It  is  the  for-  culty  of  attainment  manifests  ilself 
tunate  result  of  timely  action  to  in  every  succeeding  attempt  The. 
prevent  misunderstanding,  while  traditional  character  of  Turkish  rule 
there  ia  yet  time  for  reconsidera-  will  probably  undei^o  some  modifi- 
tion.  All  that  has  been  done  is,  cation  iu  the  bands  of  a  Government 
that  England  has  refused  to  concur  whose  only  raison  cCStre  ia  vigorous 
in  a  Note  which  subsequent  occur-  reforra,itsdecisivecontraBttotbcrule 
renccB  alone  would  have  rendered  which  it  displaced.  A  strong  Gov- 
inapplicable.  The  Engl  ieh  Cabinet  em  men  t  is  established  in  England; 
has  deservedly  reaped  a  high  re-  a  wise  and  humane  ruler  holds  the 
ward  for  its  spirit  and  decision,  in  sceptre  of  Russia*;  Europe  looks  on 
the  increased  credit  and  confidence  witu  sympathy  and  marvellous  una- 
which  it  everywhere  commands,  nimity.  It  b  under  such  circnm- 
Neither  they  nor  their  supporters  stances  that  we  hope  to  ace  some 
need  to  exa^erate,  for  political  beginuinga  made  of  a  Batisfaotory 
purposes  at  home,  the  character  of  settlement,  some  honest  attempt 
their  diplomacy.  On  the  other  made  to  mitigate  the  wretched  mis- 
hand,  according  to  all  accounts,  the  government  of  the  Turkish  pro- 
growing  complacency  of  the  Turks,  vinces.  The  redress  of  internal 
their  tendency  to  applaud  their  grievances  was,  according  to  Mr. 
own  position  as  impregnable,  and  (iladstone  in  bis  speecb  on  the  first 
to  treat  Russia  with  open  scorn,  night  of  the  session,  the  condition 
ought  to  be  firmly  repressed,  on  which  the  Crimean  War  was 
Whatever  securities  for  peace  we  entered  into.  We  are  as  much 
may  find  in  Russia's  financial  and  interested  in  it  as  RusNa,  and 
political  position,  in  her  relations  Europe  is  equally  interested  with 
notb  in  Europe  and  Aua,  vrc  cannot  us.  The  present  is,  unless  we  mis- 
foiget  that  if  Russian  oflScials  are  read  the  signsof  the  times,afavoui'- 
intrigniog  and  ambitious,  the  Em-  able  opportunity  for  conjoined 
peror  Alexander  has  been  for  twen-  action ;  and  wo  trust  that  no  undue 
ty  years  the  friend  of  peace,  has  jealousy  of  Russia,  and  no  undue 
emancipated  the  serfs,  and  has  reluctance  to  take  our  part  in  neces- 
drawn  clofle  his  personal  alliance  sary  interference  in  the  affairs  of  a 
with  England.  Except  for  our  dependent  and  decaying  Empire, 
mastering  considerations  of  public  will  diminish  the  fame  of  the  Eng- 
policy,  the  consciousness  of  diver-  lish  Cabinet,  or  the  satisfaction  with 
gent  public  interests,  our  ties  of  which  its  conduct  of  foreign  aflTaire 
friendship  with  the  Russian  Govern-  has  inspired  all  classes  in  the 
■nent  are  far  closer  than  any  which  country. 
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Ih  a  fen  days  my  brief  and  enced  the  novel  and  delightful  sen- 
stormy  career  will  finally  close.  I  eation  of  awakening  conscience, 
can  calmly,  and  even  thaokfully,  forming  good  resolutions — which  at 
contemplate  this  premature  extlnc-  one  time  I  intended  t«  keep ;  and  I 
tion  of  an  existence  which  has  looked  forward  to  a  calm  and  serene 
ruined  reputations,  shattered  for-  old  age,  soothed  by  the  reflection 
tunes,  and  carried  want  and  misery  that  tnousands  woiud  be  rendered 
into  hundreds  of  humble  homes;  happier  by  my  existence,  and  that 
for  I  am  wearied  and  wj)m  out  with  my  own  health  and  well-being 
the  etfort  it  bas  caused  me  to  would  be  a  source  of  amiable 
achieve  these  deplorable  results,  anxiety  to  numbers  of  respectable 
and  utterly  disgusted  with  the  ad-  shareholders, 
vanced  state  of  civilisation  which  How  the  moral  element  thus 
bas  made  me  the  victim  of  its  Im-  temporarily  infused  into  my  ays- 
moral  tendencies.  As  far  as  my  tom  was  afterwards  expelled,  and 
exhausted  and  feeble  condition  will  my  whole  natnre  became  even 
allow  me  to  feel  anything,  I  think  worse  at  the  end  than  it  was  at  the 
I  can  honestly  say  I  am  conscious  of  beginning,  is  part  of  the  tbrilliug 
being  in  a  repentant  frame  of  mind,  story  of  my  life  to  which  I  invite 

What  philoBopfier  can  explain  the  attention  of  the  reader;  and  I 
to  me  the  nature  of  the  causes  of  address  myself  to  all  without  dis- 
which  I  am  the  vilo  effect)  It  tinction,  for  all  will  be  the  wiser 
was  not  my  own  faalt  that,  like  by  the  perusal  of  this  most  timely 
those  who  first  hatched  me,  I  was  and  instructive  warning.  I  address 
conceived  in  sin  and  shspen  in  ini-  myself  to  you,  my  innocent  clerical 
(|uity,  and  became  almost  immedi-  friends  in  remote  country  parishes 
ately  the  means  of  demoralising  — for  I  know  of  no  more  iguoraut 
every  one  who  camo  into  contact  and  confiding  class  of  investors — 
with  me,  of  deceiving  those  who  and  though  you  may  not  think  that 
trusted  in  me,  and  of  crushing  those  the  life  and  fortunes  of  a  juint- 
nho  opposed  me,  until  my  own  tarn  stock  company  (limited)  can  in- 
came,  and  I  fizzlod  out  in  a  gutter  forest  yon  whose  vocation  lies  in 
of  fraud  like  a  bad  squib.  Se-  such  a  very  difierent  direction,  as 
praved  though  I  am,  I  regret  to  say  long  as  you  have  little  eamiugs 
that,  knowing  an  much  as  I  do  of  which  you  blindly  invest  on  the 
the  merits  of  the  other  members  of  faith  of  neatly-addressed  circulars 
my  fraternity  who  ^still  exist  and  and  prospectuses,  you  are  interested, 
fiourisb,  I  may  yet  hope  that  a  pro-  deeply  interested,  in  the  story  I 
cess  of  natural  selection  is  in  pro-  have  to  tell.  I  address  myself  to 
gress,  and  that  joint-stock  compan-  you,  fair  readers,  especially  widows 
ics,  like  the  human  race,  are  to  rise  and  spinsters ;  fur  however  capable 
into  new  and  better  conditions  you  may  think  yourselves  of  enjoy- 
through  the  "survival  of  the  fit-  ing  the  franchise,  I  am  able  from 
test."  At  the  same  time,  I  know  my  own  knowledge  to  declare  that 
that  I  am  not  altogether  bad;  for  yon  are  utteriy  unfit  to  manage 
I  always  found  myself  in  sympa-  your  own  monoy-matters,  and  I 
thy  with  the  few  honest  men  upon  shonld  never  have  been  able  to 
my  board.    Now  and  then  I  experi-  enter  upon  my   fraudulent   career 
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bad    it  Dot  been  for   the  powerfnl  tbe   officers  on  b&lf   pay,  tbe   ricb 

snppoit  I   derived  from  the    (rust-  squires,     the     titled     dupes  —  the 

ing    contributions    of  confiding  or  sponges,  in  fact,  whom  I  waut  to 

speculative  female   investors;    and  warn  [gainst  the  squeezers,  will  pass 

now,  in  snch  solemn  tones  as  I  find  tne  by,    while  the  squeezers  them- 

it  possible    to    command,  reclining  selves  will  chuckle  over  ray  adven- 

as  I  am  at  this  moment  in  the  arms  turous  career,  as  thieves  read   the 

of  my   official  liquidator,  with  but  police  reports,  partly  on  account  of 

a  feeble    spark  of  vitality  still  left,  the  alTectioQBta    interest   tliey  talce 

I  warn  you  to  read    carefully  this  in  the  profession,  nnd  partly  in  the 

melancholy    history.     Believe    me,  hope  of    picking   up  a  wrinkle    or 

it  concerns  you  deeply.      Such  of  two  for  future  use  and  guidance, 

yon  as  have  invested  in  me,  I  shall  Having  taken  the  liberty,  with  a 

endeavour  to    remind    of  my  gay  frankness  which  I  regret  formed  no 

and  misspent  youth,  by  providing  part  of  my  original   character,  but 

Tou,  by  means  of  the  officer  legally  which   my  approaching  dissolution 

appointed    for  that  purpose,  with  has  suggested  to  me  as  expedient, 

infinitesimal  dividends,  extracted  at  to  address  these  and  all  other  classes 

long   intervals   from   my  miserable  of  my  readers,  I  will  now  endeavour 

and  shrunken  remains — Bless  you!  to  conyey  to  them  some  Idea  of  the 

I   address   myself    to    you,    rich  process  of  my  inception.     I  wish  it, 

landed  proprietors,  who  never  med-  however,   to    be    distinctly    under- 

dlc  with    City    matters,    or   invest-  stood,  that  while  I  carefully  veil  the 

mcnts,  or  "tliat  sort  of  thing,"  but  mystery  of  niy  identity,  I  am  not 

leave  it  all  to  your  men  of  bnsines<>,  altogether    a    mythical   character ; 

and  I  ask  you   whether  yon   have  that  the  facts  of  my  existence  are 

had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  real,  and  not  imaginary ;  and  that 

results  of  their  advice   this  year !  th^re   is   nothing    I  am    about  to 

Don't  you  think  you  had  better  try  relate  which    has   not   actually  oc- 

nnd  understand  a  little  where  your  curred :    at  the  same    time  any  at- 

money  is,  and  where  it  is  not?  And  tempt  of  the  most  experienced  pro- 

you  men  of   business,   who  advise  meter  or  knowing  broker  to  discover 

yoor  cUenta,  no  doubt  with  the  best  exactly  who  I    am,  or  rather  was, 

intentions,  have  yon  had    reason  al-  will  be  utterly  futile,  so  artful  is  the 

ways  to  be  satisfied  wiih  the  advice  disguise  behmd  which   this  record 

yon     have    given    them )      Clever  of  my  varied  fortunes  hat  been  con- 
thougb  you  are,  and  honest  though  .  cealed. 

yon  may  be,  it  will  do  yon  no  harm  Disdaining  to  take    refuge    in  a- 

to    read    my   narrative.     And   you,  fictitious   name,  and   B>;ommg    the- 

impecunious  connections  of  the  arts-  subterfuge  of  a  sham  prospectus,  I 

tocracy,   who    have  neither    brains  will  merely  say  that  I  first  received 

nor  experience,  but  think  yon  know  the  rude  outlines  of  my  subsequent 

enough  to  combine  West-end  fash-  shape  in  the  ingenioiis  brain  of  a 

ion  with  East-end  financing,  if  ytu  needy  and  adventurous  speculator. 

ever  read  anything,  read  me,  that  This  gentleman,    who   bad    passed 

yon  may  avoid  having  your  purses  through   the  various  pha^ies  of  an 

— which,  indeed,  at  best  are  trash —  officer  in  the  army,  a  member  of  the 

stolen,  and  your  good  names  filched.  House  of  Commons,  and  a  broker 

Alas  !  I   fear   that  those  I  seek  to  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  from  all  of 

reach    are    just    those    who    will  which  he  had,  in  one  fonn  or  other, 

think  I  doo't  ooneem   them.     The  been  practically,  if  not  by  any  for- 

parsoD^  the    widows,  the  orphans,  mal    process,    Expelled,   bad    been 

TOI.    CXI. — so.   DCCXXIX.  •'       f  1 
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driven  to  earning  a  precarious  live-  n  pair  of  higU-etepping  bays,  when 

tibood  by  taking  op  what  he  called  bis  liick  was  good — and  tbe  seedy 

one  "little  busioess"  after  another,  sort  of  swagger  with  wbich,  a  few 

He   was  popularly   known  as  the  inontlia  after,  ia  an  almost  starving 

"  Captain ;"  and  in  coneideration  of  condition,  be  would  secretly  visit  fin- 

his  natural  predatory  babjte,  I  niil  ancters  who  were  aaliamed  toseelum 

venture'  to    introduce   biiu    to   my  opeuly, — was  a  perpetual  inarvel  to 

r^doreas  Oaptain  Hawk.     Ilisstyle  me.     liis   external  appearance  wa» 

of    "  little    business"  consisted   in  that  of  a  somewhat  dissipated  "  plun- 

arranging    ior    concesuons,   acting  ger."  Heavy  sandy  nioustache,  from 

i^parently    as    principal    where   it  wbich  volumes  of  smoke  perpetually 

was  too  dangerous  for  the  real  priu-  issued,  concealed  a  uot  unpleasant 

oipal  to  appear ;  playing  the  part  of  mouth ;  and  as  he  wrote  me  out  im- 

Rpy  or  detective   between    business  pregnating   me  with    bis   filthy  to- 

friends  at  tbe  request  of  either,  or  baccco,  I  remember  looking  up  with 

both ;    dealing   in    borws   end  car-  astonishment    into    bis   calm    blue 

riagos;  trying  to  obtain  contracts  foe  cye%  and  wondering  how  such  an 

ijli^e  contractors;   and  introducing  apparently      vacuous     countenance 

people    who  had  "  good   things"  to  could  ever    have  imagined   such    a 

sell,  or  valuable  ideas  to  impart,  to  complicated   and  incomprehensible 

capitalists  likely  to  invest  in  them,  prospectus  ns   1   felt  myself,    even 

and  vice  verad  -'  on  all  which  trans-  in  that  first  dawn   of  consciousncs.'', 

actions    bo     received    commissions  to  be. 

varying  in  amount — sometimes,  in-  Poor   man!  he    deserved  to  get 

deed,  very  trifling — or  was  remuner-  something  for  his  trouble';  for  the 

ated  in  other  underhand    methods  effort   of   producing   ma    cost  him 

well  known  to   tbe  craft.     I  don^t  hours  of  concentntttd  thought,  six 

think  ho  was  ori);>UBlly  a  dishonest  tumblers  of  brandy-and- water,  and 

man,  and  be   still    possessed  many  as    many  cigars ;    and,    though  of 

amiable  and  generous  traits — sucb,  course  I  cannot  say  1  have  any  recol- 

fur  instance,  as  that  of  freely  lend-  lection  of  it,  I  have  a  dim  sort  of  con- 

ir^    his   friends    the  money  which  sciousuess  that  1  had,  so  to  speak, 

did  not  belong  l^i  him,  and  being  been   incubating    in    his    brain  for 

always    ready   to    pat    them    into  many  weeks  bc^re  I  saw  tbe  light. 

".  good  things,"  a  service  which  they  At  last,  after   Innumerable  cor- 

rarely  returned.      Tbe  fertility  of  rections,    modifications,    and    final 

resource  and  ingenuity  of  Invention  poUsbJngs,    I    was   folded    up,   put 

with  wbich  this  worthy  was  gifted  into   his  pocket,  and  entered  upon 

was  something  amaxing ;  and  1  shall  the  uext  stage  of  my  still  infantile 

never   forget   the   first  time  1  saw  existence. 

myself  in  manuscript.  He  was  iu  This  gentleman  is  known  in  tbe 
very  low  water  at  the  time,  and  phraseology  of  finance  as  my  Pro- 
lived  in  a  small  lodging  in  a  street  vmUt;  and  in  spite  of  bis  many  bad 
otr  the  Strand ;  bat  be  shared  tbe  habits  and  general  laxity  (A  morals, 
peculiarity  of  other  members  of  the  after  an  extenuve  eKperienoc  of  city 
same  fraternity,  of  rising  and  sink-  men  engaged  in  providing  invest- 
ing with  extraordinary  rapidity  and  ments  for  the  public  and  inam^i^ing 
facility.  There  never  was  any-  them  after  they  have  been  provided , 
thing  to  equal  his  elasticity  in  tbb  I  am  proiid  to  say  that  I  can  think 
respect  1  he  contrast  between  his  of  bim  with  a  certain  feeling  of 
gay  and  jaunty  appearance  when  he  filial  tenderness,  and  even  respect, 
was  dashing  down  Piccadilly  behind  for  he  did  not  conceal  nnknowu 
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vUIanics  under  the  guise  of  respect- 
ability :  having  no  professioa  he 
certainly  inade  none ;  he  was  con- 
tented to  live  on  the  outsliirts  of 
the  society  \a  which  he  really  be- 
longed, instead  of  forcing  his  way 
into  the  society  to  which  he  did 
not  belong — and  rather  picked  up 
the  remnant  after  the  leaders  of 
the  profession  had  robbed  the  pub- 
lic, than  stole  from  them  hiiuself. 

Althongh  I  naturally  did  not 
tnow  where  I  was  going  to,  or 
what  the  next  feature  of  iny  exist- 
ence was  to  be  at  the  time,  it  will 
mate  it  clearer  if  I  explain,  which 
the  light  of  my  subsequent  experi- 
ence enables  me  to  do,  the  plan  of 
my  Promoter.  In  order  to  give 
me  any  real  value,  it  became  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  obtaiti  certain 
concessions  and  permissions  from 
foreign  Governments  and  munici- 
palities— for  I  was  avast  conception 
with  ramifications  all  over  Europe, 
and  my  success  depended  upon  the 
construction  of  divers  works  involv- 
ing contracts  ;  in  fact,  thcrJ  was  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  be  made  out 
of  mc  by  my  Promoter,  if  he  was 
only  careful  in  his  manipulation  of 
me  in  my  early  stages.  The  first 
difficulty,  and  indeed  the  one,  poor 
man,  with  which  he  had  moat  fre- 
qnontly  to  contend  through  life,  was 
irapecuniosity. 

lie  now  stood  in  need  of  cash 
with  which  to  pay  his  travelling 
expenses,  and  which  should  enable 
him  to  deposit  the  necessary  cau- 
tion money.  Now  there  were  two 
courses  open  to  him :  he  conld 
either  go  to  a  capitalist,  explain  the 
merits  of  the  scheme,  and  go  as  his 
agent.  Laving  to  give  an  account  of 
his  expenses,  and  receiving  a  stipu- 
lated sum  ;  or  he  might  take  a  part- 
ner .from  among  the  unwary  youth 
of  the  West  End. 

The  objections  to  the  first  course 
were  obvious.  The  City  capitalist 
would  use  him  and  throw  him  a.side 


with  a  beggarly  remuneration  when 
he  had  no  further  need  of  him. 
The  poor  Captain  knew  this  from 
bitter  experience ;  but  the  obstacle 
in  the  wtw  of  the  other  course  was, 
that  the  Captain  had  exhausted  the 
tribe  of  fast  and  rich  young  men' 
whom  he  had  known  in  his  fash- 
ionable days.  He  could  only  think 
of  one  man  with  whom  he  had  a 
chance  in  this  direction ;  if  this 
failed,  he  would  have  to  do  the  best 
he  could  in  the  City.  A  few  weeks 
before,  he  had  observed  in  the  papers  ' 
the  death  of  a  rich  baronet,  who  h:id 
made  bis  fortune  in  trade,  and 
whose  son  had  been  a  eomet  in , 
my  Promoter's  regiment,  where  he 
was  noted  for  his  weakness  of  intel- 
lect and  extreme  vaniH".  This  youth 
had  now  become  SirTwig  Robinson ; . 
and  to  bini  with  a  sanguine  and 
even  triumphant  air  my  Promoter 
addressed  himself,  though  I  could 
feel  the  sinking  presentiment  or 
failure  agitating  his  breast  as  T 
pressed  against  it. 

Inexperienced  as  I  then  was,  I 
was  literally  thunderstruck  at  the 
skill  with  which  my  Promoter  flat- 
tered, tempted,  and  cajoled  Sir 
Twig.  That  young  gentleman,  in-  ■ 
flated  with  the  newly-acquired  con- 
sciousness of  great  wealth,  was 
dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  his  name 
being  connected  with  the  brilliant 
and  gigantic  enterprise  which  my 
Promoter  expatiated  upon  with  ex- 
traordinary eloquence.  Not  only 
was  there  great  profit,  but  there 
was  great  credit  to  be  got  out  of  it ; 
and  if  the  truth  is  to  be  told,  with 
management,  there  really  was  both. 
Sir  Twig  was,  after  all,  not  by  any 
means  such  a  fool  for  taking  me  up, 
as  he  has  been  since  on  many  occa- 
sion's ;  and  he  exhibited  a  certain 
degree  of  cunning  in  the  tenacity 
with  which  he  insisted  that  if  he 
advanced  the  whole  of  the  capit;tl 
necessary  for  these  preliminary  e\ 
penses,  the  concessions  should   b: 
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taken  out  in  his  name  alone.  The 
Captain  was  afraid  of  exciting  liis 
snspiciona  if  he  objected  too  strong- 
ly to  tliis :  BO  it  was  finally  settlca, 
tlioi  Id  consideration  of  my  Pro- 
moter undertaking  the  by  no  means 
simple  task  of  aecuriiig  the  con- 
cessions and  permissions.  Sir  Twig 
was  to  find  the  money  requisite, 
and  the  profits  were  to  be  equally 
divided ;  or,  as  lie  elegantly  expressed 
it,  "  We'll  go  halves  in  the  pull." 

I  am  obliged,  in  order  nut  to  pro- 
loDK  this  veracious  history  to  undue 
limits,  to  deprive  the  reader  of  the 
exciting  narrative  of  my  adventures 
in  various  foreign  capitaK  Indeed 
I  have  some  excuse  for  this  ;  for 
although  I  was  generally,  in  his 
pocket,  they  were  not  so  much 
my  adventures  as  my  Promoter's, 
lie  it  was  ivho  lingered  and  gambled 
at  Monaco,  nnd  justified  it  after- 
wards to  Sir  Twig  ou  the  plea  that 
he  was  obliged  to  go  there  in  order 
to  meet  a  lady  who  was  supposed 
to  exercise  a  paramount  intlueuce 
over  a  certain  well-known  minister 
who  dispensed  concessions.  An 
admirable  linguist,  my  Promoter 
was  eminently  qualified  for  the  duty 
on  which  he  was  now  engaged.  His 
easy  assnrancc  secured  him  a  favour- 
able reception  in  society ;  and  al- 
though he  was  somewhat  shyly  re- 
garded by  our  owd  embassies  and 
legations,  he  succeeded  in  winning 
access  to  the  authorities  with  whom 
ho  had  to  deal,  generally  by  means 
of  his  popularity  with  the  fair  sex. 
My  readers  would  indeed  be  sur- 
pnsed  to  learn  the  names  of  cer- 
tain distinguished  foreign  dames 
to  whose  powerful  advocacy  the 
Captain  owed  more  than  one  con- 
cession, and  whom  be,  in  considera- 
tion thereof,  aUowed  to  "  stand  in" 
for  a  certain  number  of  fully  paid 
up  shares  in  the  Company  when 
formed.  For  more  than  six  mouths 
did  my  Promoter  dine,  bribe,  flirt, 
and  intrigue,  to  his  own  great  cou' 


tent ;  for  be  spent  Sir  Twig's  money 
as  freely  as  if  it  had  been  his  own, 
while  he  graduated  his  bribes  with 
a  most  delicate  discrimination.  It 
takes  a  great  deal  of  patience  and 
diplomatic  skill  to  secure  a  conces- 
sion ;  for  any  small  employe  cau  put 
a  spoke  in  the  wheel  if  be  is  not 
"  squared  "  in  some  shape  or  other, 
and  they  know  their  power  but  too 
well.  But  my  Promoter  was  more 
than  a  match  for  them,  and  re- 
turned triumphantly  just  as  Sir 
Twig  was  beginning  to  take  a 
gloomy  view  of  things,  and  to  think 
that  the  whole  affair  was  a  ruse  of 
the  Captain  to  live  luxuriously 
abroad  at  his  expense.  It  was  with 
a  surly  grunt,  then,  that  he  received 
ray  Promoter,  as  the  latter,  in  fault- 
less attire  purchased  with  Sir 
Twig's  money,  and  with  a  radiant 
smile,  burst  into  his  room  one  morn- 
ing to  announce  his  success. 

"  I  thought  you  were  never  com- 
ing back,"  growled  Sir  Twig.  "  I 
suppose  you  thought  there  was 
no  occasion  to  hurry,  considering 
that  I  was  paying  the  piper.  I 
kept  writing  to  tell  you  to  come 
back,  but  you  took  no  uoljce  of  my 
letters ;  and  now  you  have  got  these 

fireciouB  concessions,  I  don't  be- 
ieve  they  are  worth  anything.  Who 
is  going  to  buy  them  !  People  who 
know  about  these  things  tell  me 
the  public  are  shy  of  going  in  for  a 
thing  of  this  sort,  and  that  there  is 
not  a  chance  of  its  going  down." 

"  Of  course  it  won't  go  down,  my 
dear  Twig,"  said  the  Captain,  with  a 
deliubtfufimpudence, 

"Then  why  did  you  get  the  con- 
cessions, and  what  do  you  propose 
to  dor 

"  Form  a  syndicate,  to  be  sure, 
— what  else  should  I  do !" 

"A  syndicate!  what's  that  J" 
asked  Sir  Twig. 

"  I'll  explain  in  a  moment,"  re- 
plied the  Captain ;  "  but  before  we 
go  auy   further,  we   have  a  little 
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basiness  to  settle  between  us.  You 
will  observe  that  all  these  conces- 
sioDs  are,  as  you  stipulated  they 
fihonld  be,  taken  id  your  name. 
Now  I  want  you  to  sign  a  little 
agreement  to  tbe  effect  that  what- 
ever  money  ia  given  for  the  conces- 
^ons,  if  we  sell  them,  is  to  be 
equally  divided  between  us.  This 
is  only  fair,  you  know — an  ordinary 
matter  of  business  routine.  After 
you  have  done  that,  I'll  explain  to 
you  the  nature  and  functions  of  a 
syndicate." 

Sir  Twig  bad  a  vagnc  feeling  that 
it  was  never  safe  to  sign  hiR  name, 
but  he  conld  see  no  valid  objection 
to  this  proposal  of  the  Captain's; 
and,  moreover,  be  felt  himself  in 
his  i^orance  so  completely  in  that 
plausible  gentleman's  power,  that 
be  did  as  he  was  told,  with  a 
wgb. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Captain,  with  a 
glance  of  amiable  compassion,  "  I 
will  proceed  to  teach  this  young 
idea  how  to  shoot.  We  have  an 
invaluable  packet  bere  of  eonces- 
!)ions  and  permissions.  The  great 
object  is  to  induce  the  confiding 
country  investor  to  think  that  his 
or  her  futnre  happiness  and  pros- 
perity depend  upou  their  obtaining 
possession  of  them.  Now  if  you 
or  I  were  to  offer  them  for  sale, 
their  reputation  for  value  would  he 
rained,  becanse  the  public  never 
look  into  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
article  to  be  purchased,  but  are  In- 
flneuced  entirely  hy  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  presented  to  them,  qnd 
the  financial  standing  of  the  persons 
who  offer  it  for  sale  :  a  poor,  honest 
man  will  utterly  fail  to  sell  them 
a  good  thing  in  a  straightforward 
way,  while  they  will  jump  greedily 
at  a  bad  thing,  dangtea  skilfully 
before  them  by  a  rich  rogue.  The 
first  thing  for  us,  therefore,  to  find, 
is  tbe  rich  rogue  He  will  become 
the  syndicate  manager.  And  his 
basiness  is  to  Induce  a  number  of 


feutlemen  of  the  highest  standing 
e  can  find  to  become  the  directors 
of  the  new  Company,  and  au  eminent 
contractor  to  eng^e  to  carry  out 
the  works,  npon  the  certain  assur- 
ance that  money  will  be  found;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  induce  the 
public  to  subscribe  the  money  upon 
the  no  less  certain  assurance  that 
the  directors  and  contractor  have 
been  found.  This  looks  like  a 
vicious  circle,  because  you  can  only 
obtain  one  essential  condition  on  the 
distinct  understanding  that  tbe 
other  has  been  already  secured." 

"  And  how  do  you  manage  to  get 
out  of  it  r'  asked  Sir  Twig. 

"  Why,  we  offer  the  scheme  in  the 
first  instance,  not  to  the  public,  but 
to  an  influential  combination  of 
capitalists  called  a  syndicate." 

"  But  wliy  should  the  capitalists 
take  the  shares  which  the  public 
will  not  take !" 

"Because,"  replied  the  Captain, 
"they  will  get  them  much  below 
their  nominal  price;  and  by  being 
only  a  few  holders,  and  all  known  to 
each  other,  they  can  put  up  prices  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  easily  rig 
the  market,  and  then  clear  ont  at  a 
profit." 


Twii 


"  Excuse  ray 


"  but  how 


stupidity,"  said  Sir 
w  do  they  rig  the 


market !" 

"That  is  very  simple.  A  says 
to  B,  don't  sell  your  shares  under 
ten  per  cent  preminm.  I  will  buy 
them  publicly  at  that  price  through 
a  broker,  if  you  will  privately  give 
me  back  my  money  afterwards,  and 
take  back  your  shares.  The  next 
day  B  buys  from  A,  and  so  on. 
This  keeps  up  the  price  on  the 
official  quotations  on  the  Exchange, 
and  the  outside  investor  comes  in 
and  buys ;  then  the  syndicate  can 
quietlv  unload." 

"  I  see,"  said  Sir  Twig,  with  more' 
humour  than  I  gave  him  credit  for ; 
'*  it  seems  to  me  that  this  syndicate, 
as  you  call  it,  is  itself  the  '  vicious 
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circlc'  of  nbich  jou  were  talking  snd    be    will    make,    without  any 

just  now;  Lut  wbcre  sball  we  find  exertion  of  brain,  i;iO,000  on  tiiat, 

a  syndicate  who  will  be  sufficieolly  wbich,  considering  tliat  be  has  no 

respectable    to   inspire    confidence,  brains  to    exert,   ongbt   to  satisfy 

and   yet   be   guilty    gf    eucb  prac-  bim," 

tices?"  I   wondered,  as  we  went  alon^, 

"My   innocent   Twig,    bnve  yon  wbere  my  Promoter  was  going  to, 

lived  so  long  iu  ibis  world,"  said  but    was   soon    euligbtened,   as    he 

the  Captain,  with  calm   superiority,  turned  in  to  some  handsome  offices, 

"  and  not  found  out  yet  that  con-  and  I  obseired  tbe  names  of  GbiscI 

fidence  in  matters  of  nnance  is  not  Broa.,  tbe    well-known    contractors, 

inspired  because  a  man  deserves  it,  on   tbe  door.    Mr.  Chisel  was  eu- 

but    because   he   has    accumulated  gaged;    but   my   Prom otor  waited 

vast  wealth  by  a  long  and  success-  patiently  to  see  the  great  man,  who 

ful  career  of  fraud  ?    Leave  this  to  was  evidently  in  no  hurry  to   see 

me — I  will  find  the  syndicate:  tbcy  bim,    and   made   Lim    a  cold,   ans- 

witl  pay  for  tbe  concessions ;  and  picious  bow,  as   he  ofiered   bim  a 

whether  tbey  are  afterwards  'stuck'  chair.     "What  I  am  about  to  say," 

witU  the  shares,  or  succeed  in  palm-  remarked  tbe  Captain,  with  the  bold 

Ing  them  off  on   the  public,  surely  assurance  of   one  about  to  confer 

does  not  concern  us,"  a  favour,  "must  be  considered  ab- 

"And  bow  much  shall   ne  our-  solutely    private    and    confidential, 

selves  make  out  of  it?"  asked  Sir  A  ceitain  friend  of  mine,  who  is 

Twig,    with    an   eye   to   the   main  of   the    hijchest  respectability,  and 

chance.  moves  io  tbe   first  social    circles — 

"Can't  say.  We  shall  ask  in  fact  I  may  tell  you,  under  tbe 
£2S0,000,  and  probably  take  pledge  of  secrecy,  that  he  is  a  baro- 
£50,000,  which  makes  £25,000  net,  is  the  possessor  of  certain  most 
each.  However,  put  yourself  un-  valuable  concessions"  —  bore  tbe 
reservedly  into  my  bands,  my  deaf  Captain  explained  in  general  terni" 
Twig,  and  you  won't  have  any  tlieir  nature,  and  went  on, — "  Now 
reason  to  complain,"  Saying  which,  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  some 
the  Captain  nodded  in  a  reassuring  City  friends  of  mine,  a  must  power- 
manner,  took  up  bis  bat,  and  swag-  ful  combination  of  capitalists — men, 
gered  off,  soliloquising  thus  as  he  1  need  scarcely  say,  of  first-class  . 
went  along.  From  my  advantageous  financial  standing,  as  you  would 
position  iu  bis  breast-pocket  I  could  yourself  acknowledge  if  1  was  per- 
hcar  bim  plainly.  mitted  to  divulge  their  names — are 

"  This    little   matter   looks  toler-  inclined  to  take  up  tbe  scheme.     I 

ably  boaltby.     I  shall  get  £25,000  thought  that  the   project   was  one 

for  my  half  of  the  concession,     Oon-  which  would  just  suit  you,  and  that 

i.idering    I    deposited    no    caution  If  you  fell  inclined  to  undertake  the 

money,    and    1    bled  Twig    pretty  contract,  it  would  be  useftd  to  you 

freely  in  the  matter  of  expenses,  I  to  be  introduced  U)  the  capitalists 

shan't  lose  on  that.     If  I  introduce  interested.      I    sliould  be  glad   to 

my  syndicate  man  to  a  good  con-  present  you  to  them  ;  but  in  order 

tractor,  tbe  latter  will  have  to  pay  to  be  able  to  talk  to  my  friends, 

me  at  least  one  per  cent  commis-  I  should  be  bappy  to  know  what 

sion  on  the   contract   price,  which  your  prices  are  for  carrying  oat  the 

certainly  does  not  concern  my  Twig,  proposed  works." 

After  all,  he  has  only  paid  £16,000  Mr,   Cbisel  here  fixed   my  Pro- 

iu    caution    money  and    expenses,  moter  with  Ins  eye,  and  asked  him 
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blootly  for  tbe  names  of  bia  finan- 
cial friends.  Witb  an  air  of  pro- 
'found  secrecy,  but  with  an  appea^ 
ance  of  absolute  bond  fdet,  tbe  Cap- 
Uin  as  steadily  returned  the  f^lance, 
as  be  replied,  "  1  have  already  said 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  you  their 
names  ;,  but  if  you  keep  it  eatirely 
secret,  I  may  say  this,  that  one  of 
tbe  partners  of  Cash,  Bullion  & 
Co.  is  interested  in  the  matter."  I 
literally  trembled  in  his  pocfaet  as 
rav  Promoter  uttered  this  unblush- 
iug  falsehood :  but  he  evidently  knew 
bia  man.  Tbe  name  of  the  firm, 
combined  with  the  imperturbable 
calm  of  tbe  Captain's  manner, 
seemed  to  affect  tbe  contractor  ;  aod 
wiib  a  furtive  side  gl.uiee  at  bim, 
he  said,  aa  be  carelessly  turned  over 
tbe  leaves  of  a  book  on  the  table, 
''  Do  you  want  our  prices  net,  or  will 
tbey  include  anjr  commissions !" 

"  They  will  mclude  one  per  cent 
commission  for  me,"  replied  the 
Captain,  coolly,  but  firmly. 

Mr.  Chisel  seemed  prepared  for 
this,  and  quietly  dismissed  his 
visitor  with  tbe  assurance  that  be 
wonld  soon  bear  from  bim,  and  that 
he  would  make  an  estimate  of  tbe 
prices. 

My  Promoter  instantly  hurried 
eastward,  murmuring,  as  be  went, 
"  Chisel  bites — and  so  he  ought,  for 
there  bas  not  been  a  sonnder  or  a 
better  thing  put  on  the  market  this 
'long  time;  now  tbe  only  thing  is 
to  find  the  powerful  combination  of 
capitalists  I  told  Chisel  I  bod  found 
already.  I  suppose  there  ia  not  a 
chance  of  Cash,  Bullion  &  Co. 
g^ing  into  it.  But,  confound  it! 
when  he  pressed  me  so  hard,  I  bad 
to  give  some  name,  and  under 
tboac  circumstaDC««  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  one  should  not  ^ve  tbo 
best;  but  I  must  aee  them  first, 
)ast  to  save  appearances  if  Chisel 
ever  calls  on  me  to  explain  my 
ttatements."  And  to  Cash,  Bullion 
k   Co,    be    aecordiiigly    vent.     A 


frigid  recaption  and  still  more  frigid 
refusal  was  all  he  got  there;  but  lie 
seemed  rather  to  enjoy  the  joke 
than  otherwise,  and,  with  a  chuckle 
to  himself,  proceeded  in  quest  of 
that  less  scrupulous  class  amongst 
whom  he  knew  that  bis  poweiiFul 
combination  could  alone  be  found. 

I  will  not  weary  my  reader  with 
a  narrative  of  all  the  conversations 
to  which  I  listened  durini^  the 
various  visits  which  roy  Promoter 
now  paid  ;  and,  indeed,  if  I  have 
been  obliged  to  go  into  so  mBob 
detail  hitherto,  it  has  been  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  convey 
any  just  idea  of  how  these  nego- 
tiations are  carried  on  without  it 
Fii'st  he  tried  Sqneezer,  h  powerful 
msn  well  known  in  the  world  of 
finance ;  but  though  he  acknow- 
ledged tbe  excelleuce  of  tbe  scheme, 
his  terms  were  too  high,  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  would  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  le^s  than  the  lion's 
share.  This  worthy  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  ont  about  a  hun- 
dred companies,  at  least  ninety  of 
which  bad  since  become  baokrupt, 
though  he  himself  bad  realised  an 
immense  fortune  in  giving  birtb.to 
them.  Next  he  dangled  me  in  vain 
before  the  eyes  of  Shaver,  who 
generally  victimised  his  dapes  witb 
a  joke,  but  who,  at  this  particular 
juncture,  had  too  many  irous  in  the 
tire  to  take  me  up.  He  was  unable 
to  come  to  terms  with  Bigger,  be- 
cause that  gentleman  demanded 
that  £60,000  should  be  set  aside 
out  of  tbe  preliminary  espenses  for 
"  making  a  market,"  which,  aa  tbe 
Captain  has  already  explained,  con- 
sisted in  dealing  in  the  ebares 
of  the  future  Company,  the  mO' 
mcnt  the  prospectus  bod  ap- 
peared, and  before  the  shares  had 
been  allotted,  at  figures  much  above 
what  would  have  been  taken  for 
them  except  from  purchasers  ei^r. 
to  maintain  a  fictitious  high  price  ; 
which  operation,  tbe  Captain  knew, 
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WRS  ordinarily  carried  out  at  about 
one-sixth  of    the  money  asked    by 

Bi)]^r,  who  intended  to  pocket  the 
balance.  This  process  seemed  to 
mc  not  only  novel,  but  immoral ; 
but  when  I  saw  the  evidence  which 
nas  taken  the  other  day  before  the 
Foreign  Loans  Committee,  I  found 
it  was  as  common  in  the  floating  of  , 
foreign  ioans,  a>>  in  the  hringing  out 
of  joint-siock  companies.  Sharper 
seemed  more  hopeful,  and  at  one 
time  I  thought  we  should  come  to 
t^rms ;  but  be  had  bis  own  con- 
tractor ;  and  my  Promoter,  fearing 
the  loss  of  bin  commission,  hur- 
riedly terminated  the  interview, 
and  pushed  on  in  search  of  some 
more  pliant  gentleman. 

1  was  surprised  at  the  number 
of  his  Hcquaintauces :  without  de- 
scribing them  leiiatim,  I  may  ii^ve 
a  general  outline  of  our  mode  of 
procedure.  We  always  seemed 
desiroua  to  shun  observation,  and 
to  approach  the  great  man  we  were 
in  quest  of  as  quietly  as  possible. 
The  very  clerks  seemed  to  enter- 
taio  a  certain  feeling  of  contempt 
for  us,  and  knowing  looks  passed 
between  them  as  my  Promoter's 
card  was  taken  to  the  sanctum  of 
the  millionaire.  At  first  I  used  to 
feel  this  humiliation;  but  as  I  saw 
my  inventor  was  perfectly  stolid, 
I  soon  ceased  to  feel  sensitive  on 
the  subject.  On  no  one  occasion 
that  I  remember  were  wc  at  once 
admitted,  but  generally  kept  wait- 
ing in  some  dingy  little  back  room 
for  au  hour  or  two,  during  which 
time  my  IVomoter  was  preparing 
bia  part.  I  now,  to  my  great  de- 
light, became  aware,  by  the  con- 
trast which  his  manner  presented  to 
the  personages  to  whom  I  was  sub- 
mitted for  inspection,  that  my  Pro- 
moter was  a  gentleman.  There  was 
a  delicate  combination  of  dignity, 
mystery,  and  reserve  wbicb  stniclc 
me  as  very  effective ;  and  I  used  to 
wonder  how   auv  oue  could   re^st 


the  low  pemuasive  tones  and  ex- 
plicit definitions  with  which  my 
great  advantages  were  described.  I 
even  myself  really  believed  that  1 
should  be  the  means  of  making  the 
fortunes  of  all  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  me ;  and  felt  quite  irri- 
tated at  the  cold  suspicious  manner 
in  which  my  merits  were  treated, 
the  objections  which  were  raised  to 
me,  and  the  evident  douht  with 
which  I  was  often  regarded.  The 
pecniiafity  of  all  tbeae  magnatea 
seemed  to  be  tbat  tbey  were  very 
purse-proud,  very  graspiDg,  very 
overbearing,  and  generally  more  or 
less  vulgar;  the  richer  they  were, 
and  the  more  convinced  they  be- 
came that  I  really  was  of  some  in- 
trinsic value,  the  more  unreaaouable 
they  seemed  to  get,  and  I  quite 
sympathised  with  my  poor  Pro- 
moter's repeated  disappoiutmenta. 
By  degrees  he  dropped  from  the 
eminent  financier  to  the  eminent 
slockbroter,  from  the  eminent  stock- 
broker to  the  doubtful  financier, 
and  from  the  doubtful  financier  to 
the  German  Jew ;  and  it  was  amongst 
this  latter  fraternity  that  at  last  he 
found  a  man  willing  to  take  me  up. 
His  name  was  Mire,  He  was  a  per- 
son of  great  activity,  great  persever- 
ance, parsimonious  liabita,  grasping 
in  his  transactions,  and  one  who, 
although  possessed  of  a  great  affec- 
tion for  all  tlio  members  of  his 
family  scattered  about  in  various 
countries,  was  not  averse  to  cheat- 
ing them  when  ho  could  realise  a 
respectable  margin  thereby.  Ee 
took  me  up  coolly  at  first,  but  grew 
warmer  and  warmer  over  me  as  he 
spent  some  time  in  considering  my 
merits.  Finally,  he  told  the  Cap- 
tain tbat  he  would  give  him  an 
answer  on  the  following  day  ;  as  be 
wanted  to  consult  his  solicitors,  the 
eminent  firm  of  Twister,  Wiiggle, 
Sly  &  Wrigijle. 

TheCaptain  occupied  the  interval 
by  seeing  Chisel's  manager,  explain- 
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iDg  to  him  tliat  Mire  had  lalcen  op  giveu'to  Messrs.  OLisel  Bros.  Mire 
the  affair,  and  that  circumBtancra  had  liere  asked,  "  What  is  tlie  price  net  V' 
arisen  in  consequence  which  m&de  The  CapUin  replied,  £1,500,000. 
it  advisable  tb&t  Cash,  Bullion  &  "I  understand  yon,"  said  Mr.  Mire, 
Co.  shonld  not  he  mixed  up  in  "  to  say  this  is  absolutely  net  f" 
it;  and  lie  rAeived  fwro  the  man-  "Absolutely,"  said  the  Captain, 
ager  the  prices  which  bad  been  with  a  calmness  which  caused  me 
pTOtt)i3ed,and  agreat  dealof  tecbni-  a  painful  feeling  of  distress,  well 
cal  information,  primed  with  which  knowing  as  I  did  that  it  included 
hs  kept  bis  appointment  with  Mire,  one  per  cent  commission  to  himself. 
That  gentleman  began  by  making  After  a  long  and  searching  look  into 
difficultien,  said  that  the  public  the  Captain's  inscrutable  physiog- 
were  not  Iripe  for  enterprises  of  the  nomy,  Mr.  Mire  seemed  evidently 
sort,  that  the  capital  wanted  was  satisfied,  and  said,  with  a  knowing 
very  lai^e,  the  state  of  the  market  look,  "  My  dear  sir,  have  you  men- 
very  bad  (the  Captain  happened  to  tionedthispricetoanybodybnlme!" 
know  that  the  market  bad  never  been  "  I  have  not,"  rejoined  the  Cap- 
more  buoyant),  and  that  it  would  tain. 

be  difficult  to  find  a  good  contractor  "  Then,"  said  Mire,  "  Let  us  tell 
willing  to  take  it  up.  At  this  point  the  contractors  they  must  ask  f  jr 
the  Caplaiu  interrupted  with  great  £|,&]S,000.  I  must  have  some- 
effect,  and  ponred  ont  his  recently-  thing  for  my  trouble," 
acquired  knowledge  with  a  volu-  "  I  presanie,"  blandly  remarked 
bility  which  somewhat  disconcerted  the  Captain,  "  one-third  of  this  will 
Mire,  to  whom  he    explained    that  go  to  me." 

for  certain  technical  reasons  con-  Mire  seemed  to  undergo  a'  con- 
nected with  the  nature  of  the  works,  vulsion  ;  he  sprang  from  his  chair 
there  was  in  fact  only  one  contractor  and  violently  paced  the  room.  "  I 
in  England  who  was  really  compe-  thought,  sir,"  at  last  he  remarked, 
tent  to  carry  out  so  munificent  and  planting  himself  firmly  before  the 
gigantic  an  enterprise,  but  that  be  Captain,  "  that  you  acted  on  behalf 
fortunately  was  prepared  to  under-  of  the  concessionaire,  and  you  will 
take  it  practically  without  making  have  to  look  to  that  gentleman  for 
his  legitimate  profit,  as  it  was  in-  your  remuneration." 
dispensable  to  him  to  crush  a  rival  "  Very  well,"  drily  remarked  the 
firm,  who  were  seriously  threatening  Captain.  "  As  nobody  knows  what 
bis  pre-eminence  in  that  particular  the  contractor's  net  price  really  ia, 
line.  Mire  gave  a  deliberate  wink,  if  you  make  any  difficulty  about 
as  if  be  distrusted  this  latter  piece  my  slauding  in,  1  shall  take  care 
uf  intelligence ;  bnt  his  intense  de-  that  the  contractor  will  refnse  to 
sire  to  get  a  good  bargain  overruled  ask  for  a  higher  price  than  the 
his  better  judgment,  and  he  relent-  one  he  actually  receives.  Indeed, 
ed.  After  a  prolonged  negotiation,  althongb  I  am  aware  that  this  prac- 
in  which  some  very  pretty  fencing  ticc  is  not  uncommon  with  other 
took  place,  showing  great  wariness,  contractors,  it  will  be  difficult  in 
coolness,  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  this  case,  anyhow,  to  induce  ao  re- 
self-ooDtrol  on  both  sides,  Mire  spectable  a  firm  to  consent  to  it," 
agreed  to  take  up  the  matter  and  Finally,  it  was  arranged  as  a  first 
to  form  ft  syndicate,  on  condition  condition  that  the  Captain  would 
that  he  should  be  syndicate  man-  i^ec  to  overcome  tbo  contractor's 
ager.  The  following  terms  were  scruples  outhia  point  for  a  percent- 
agreed    upon  ;    The    contract   was  »ge  of  one-»xth  of  the  commission 
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to  he  given  by  the  contractor  to 
Mr.  Mire.  Second,  that  Mr.  Mire 
shoulil  be  syndicate  manager,  whicli 
post,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out, 
involved  a  variety  of  commissiona. 
Third,  that  the  concessions  of  Sir 
Twig  Robinson  should  be  bought 
-  for  £50,000.  On  this  point  there 
was  also  considerable  haggling,  the 
Captain  having  begun  by  ask- 
in)!  £150,000  for  the  concessions. 
"  Tlie  little  business  "  being  bo  far 
Bettlcd,  Mr.  Hik  produced  b  box  of 
cigars  and  a  botlle  of  capital  sherry; 
and,  fifteen  minutes  later,  the  Cap- 
tain luft  the  office  in  i)igh  spirits, 
with  the  promise  of  an  inten'icw 
with  Mr.  Mire  on  the  following  day 
at  bis  solicitor's.  From  all  of  wbicli 
you  will  perceive,  0  my  investing 
readers,  how  much  trouble  it  takes 
to  prepare  the  gaudy  fly  by  which 
Tou  are  ultiraatoly  to  be  hooked. 
Nobody  knows  what  running  about, 
and  worry,  and  meetings,  and  ap- 
pointments, and  disappointijients, 
and  wrangling,  arc  involved  in  the 
promotion  of  a  company  —  what 
patience  it  requires,  wnat  conataut 
watchfulness,  lest  by  one  false  move 
the  labours  of  months  are  neutral- 
ised, and  the  profits  swept  away  by 
a  stroke  of  sharp  practice  on  the 
part  of  a  friend  and  a  brother.  My 
Promoter's  anxiety  of  mind  during 
this  trying  period  involved  a  per- 
petual recourse  to  stimulants,  and 
lie  almost  lived  in  Hansom  cab«. 

His  next  interview  with  Mire 
was  in  the  office  of  the  eminent 
solicitors  already  alluded  to.  There 
be  met  a  small  closely -shaved  gen- 
tleman, with  sharp  pinched  features 
and  an  oily  manner — Mr.  "Wriggle, 
to  wit;  and  there  also  were  present 
several  of  Mr.  Mire's  powerful  fin- 
ancial friends,  whose  names  are  of 
DO  importacce.  For  many  succes- 
sive days  did  this  little  group  meet 
in  close  conclave,  their  principal 
duty  being  to  write  to,  and  produce 
their  correspondence  with,  their  fin- 


ancial friends  abroad,  whom  tUey 
had  urged  to  join  them  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  become  members  of  the 
syndicate,  and  who  wished  to  be 
informed  in  regard  to  sundry  de- 
tails. At  one  of  these  meetings  the 
contractor  and  his  solicitor  aj^eared 
on  the  scene.  The  contractor  in- 
sisted that  the  whole  of  the  capital 
of  the  intended  Company  should 
be  "  taken  firm  "  by  tlie  syndicate 
before  the  prospectus  was  issued ; 
which,  I  find  out,  means,  that  the 
various  financial  gentlemen  who 
form  the  syndicate  «re  required  to 
sign  a  loiter,  which  is  called  a  syn- 
dicate letter.  The  skeleton  of  this 
letter  ran  as  follows  : — 

The  X.  Y.  Z.  Co,  (Limited). 
(Of  course  my  real  name  was  given 

here.) 
To  be  incorporated  under  the  Com- 
panies Acts  1863  and  1867. 

Capital  £ ,   in    one  hundred 

thousand  shares  of  £~  each. 

To  the  Manager  of  the  Syndicate. 

Sir, — We  authorise  you  to  plac* 
our  name  on  the  syndicate  for  rais- 
ing the  cash  capital  of  this  Com- 
pany for  a  subscription  of  £ — .  We 
understand  that  Sir  Twig  Robinson, 
Bart,  is  prepared  tu  sell  several 
valuable  concessions  from  foreign 
Governments  and  mnniclpalilies  for 

the  sum  of  £ ,  and  tliat  Messrs. 

Chisel  Bros,  are  prepared  to  enter 
into  a  contract  for  the  construction 
of at  a  total  con- 
tract price  of  £ in  cash,  and 

£ in  fully  paid    up   shares 

of  the  Company.  We  guarantee 
to  the  extent  of  our  siibscription 
the   nusing  of    the    whole    of   the 

above-mentioned  capital  of  £ ; 

and  further,  that  if  the  whole  or 
such  capital  shall  not  within  one 
roontli  from  the  date  hereof  be 
otherwise  applied  for,  the  members 
of  the  syndicate  will  themselves 
sut}scribe  for  a  sufficient  nnmber  of 
shares  to  make  good  the  deficiency ; 
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OD  the  miderstaDdiDg  tbat,  by  way  of 
rciDDiieration  for  our  trouble  and  in- 
fiuence  in  eslablisbiiig  and  bringing 
out  the  Company,  and  in  raising 
the  capital,  and  as  a  consideration 
for  our  entering  into  tlie  above- 
mentioned  undertaliing,  Jfessrs. 
Chisel  Bros,  will  pay  to  bankers  to 
be  agreed   upon  on  belialf   of  the 

syndicate,  3  aura  of  £ ,  which 

isequivalent  to  seventeen  percent  of 
tbe  capitjil  of  the  Company,  that  sum 
to  be  appropriated  as  follows  :  Two 
per  cunt  OQ  the  capital  or  tbe  sam 
of  £ — i ,  to  be  paid  to  the  syn- 
dicate manner  for  syndicate  man- 
agement and  expenses,  aud  the  re- 

maioing  fifteen  per  cent  or  £ 

to  be  divisible  pro  rata  among  tbe 
members  of  the  sj'udicate. — ^^'e 
are,  Sir,  your  obedient  servants. 

Tliis  somewhat  complicated  docu- 
ment waa  printed  and  shown  to  the 
eminent  fioancici's  a.'sembled,  in  a 
gmirded  manner,  as  productions  of 
this  sort  ace  of  too  delicate  a  char- 
acter to  leave  the  hands  of  the  ini- 
tiated few  who  are  promoting  tbe 
Company.  Its  real  purport  only  be- 
came clear  to  me  after  I  had  over- 
heard the  following  explanation  of 
it  by  the  Captain  lo  bir  Twig,  to 
whom  he  abowcd  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter, the  intelligence  of  the  hon.  bar- 
onet being  quite  unequal  to  grasp- 
ing its  meaning  on  a  bare  perusal. 

"  My  deBr  fellow,"  said  Sir  Twig, 
after  having  laboriously  endea- 
voured to  master  its  contents,  "  you 
might  as  well  have  expected  me  to 
understand  an  Egyptian  j>apyrua  ^ 
this  long-winded  vatn.  What  does 
it  all  mean  ?" 

"Well,  Twig,  it  becomes  plain 
euougb  when  joii  have  had  as 
much  to  do  with  ^motion  work 
as  I  have.  We  want  to  be  paid 
fur  the  concession ;  it  ia  an  essen- 
tial preliminary  to  this  that  tbe 
capital  of  the  Company  be  found : 
if  you  adTcrtiae  the  prospectus,  Ibo 


public  may  or  may  not  subscribe  to 
It.     To  make  it  a  certainty,  we  find 

a  small  lot  of  financiers  first,  which, 
as  I  before  expkined,  is  called  a 
Syndicate,  to  subscribe  for  the  whole 
of  the  shares.  The  shares  arc  tlien 
offered  to  the  public  for  subscrip- 
tion. Whatever  amount  is  applied 
for  by  the  public  is  allotted  to  ihem 
at  par ;  whatever  amount  remains 
is  taken  up  by  the  members  of  the 
syndicate,  in  tbe  proportion  of  their 
original  subscription,  so  that  a  man 
who  figures  in  the  syndicate  as  a 
subscriber  for  one-tenth  of  the  capi- 
tal has  to  take  one-tenth  of  the 
fihares  which  have  not  been  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  public.  In  con- 
sideration for  this  risk  he  receives 
a  syndicate  commission  of,  aa)',  fif- 
teen per  cent  on  the  whole  of  his 
original  subscription  in  the  syndi- 
cate ;  so  that  if  Jie  has  subscribed 
£50,000,  and  the  public  take  all 
the  shares,  he  receives  £7500  for 
having  affixed  his  name  to  a  syndi- 
cate letter,  and  withont  having  dis- 
bursed a  farthing.  If  the  public 
subscribe  half,  he  receives  the  same 
commission,  but  has  to  taka  up 
£26,000  worth  of  sharss,  and  so  on.'' 

"That  is  clear  so  far,"  said  Twig; 
"but  I  don't  see  who  is  to  pay  thera 
the  fifteen  per  cent  Who  do  thoy 
get  it  out  of — tbe  public !" 

"  Of  cou|Be  out  of  tbe  public  in 
the  long  run,  but  in  the  first  instance 
out  of  the  contractor.  It  is  clear 
that  tbe  Company  cannot  openly 
allot  shares  to  the  public  at  par,  and 
to  the  syndicate  at  85,  That  would 
be  illegal.  Tlie  situation  therefore 
has  to   be  turned.     This    is  easily 


secretly  into  tne  con- 
tract price,  which  appears  in  the 
public  prospectus ;  and  tlie  contrac- 
tor equally  secretly  hands  back  this 
commission  to  the  syndicate  when 
he  receives  his  first  inatalment  from 
the  Company." 
After  many  days  spent  in  nego- 
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tiation    and    preliminary    haggling  Sir  Twig  Robinson,  wbo  is   repre- 

ovOT  further  details  too  minute  and  rented  by  our  friend  Captain  Hawk, 

complicated  for  me  to  go  into  here,  are  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Com- 

and  sundry  financial  finna  had  risen  pauy   which  'we   propose  to   form, 

freely  at  the  temptinsT  bait  offered  Mr.  Wriggle,  the  deeds  of  transfer 

to  them,   some   boldly    dashing  at  are,  I  presume,  in  order?" 

it,  others  uhyly  coquetting  with  it.  Mr.     Wriggle      nodded     assent, 

a  certain  number  were    sufficiently  "  Tlie  contract  with   Messrs.  Chisel 

firmly  hooked  to  be  brought  to  the  Brothers,"  pursued  Mr.  Mire,  "has 

point   of   signing;  nnd   a    meeting  been    in   your   hands   for  the  past 

was  held  of  sll  those  intending  to  week,  and  I  should  be  glad  of  any 

become    members  of  the  syndicate  observations  referring  thereto  which 

with  the  contractor,  the  Promoter,  any  of  you,  gentletnen,  might  desire 

Mire's  solicitor,  who  was  to  become  to  make." 

the  solicitor  of  the  Company,  and  At  this  moment  a  funereal-look- 

the  contractor's  solicitor.  Ing   individual  in  a  suit   of  black, 

The  syndicate  was  to  consist  of  gaunt  and  scraggy,  with  high  cheek- 
upwards  of  seventy  members,  of  bones  nnd  a  sanctimonious  expreS' 
whom,  however,  only  thirteen  attend-  sion  of  countenance,  interposed  and 
ed,  acting  for  themselves  and  their  said  in  unctuoustones,  whichaeemed 
.  friends.  Mr.  Mire  had  in  the  mean-  rather  more  appropriate  to  a  meet- 
time  prepared  and  finally  settled  ing  in  a  dissenting  chapel  than  of 
the  memorandum  and  articles  of  a  syndicate  (Committee  : — 
association  of  the  fnture  Company  ■'  It  appears  to  me  that  the  45th 
— a  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  clause  of  the  contract  does  not  suffi- 
the  various  concessions  of  Sir  Twig  ciently  provide  for  the  penalty  to 
Robinson  to  the  new  Company,  be  incurred  by  the  contractor  in 
and  the  contract  to  be  entered  into  case  of  the  completion  of  the  works 
between  Messrs.  Chisel  Brothers,  being  delayed  for  more  than  two 
on  the  one  part,  and  Mr.  Mire,  acting  days  beyond  the  time  specified  in 
on  behalf  of  andfortbe  future  Com-  clause  three,  f  observe  that  the 
pany,  on  the  other  part,  and  a  deed  contractor  is  not  bound  to  pay  any 
of  transfer  of  such  contract  from  Mr.  forfeits,  not  only  in  the  case  of  an 
Mire  to  the  future  Company.  interference   by  force   tnajeurt,    to 

Printed  copies  of  all  these  docn-  which,  of  course,  nobody  amongst 

mcnts  were  profusely  scattered  over  us  could  object,"  and    he  threw  a 

the  table.     Their  backs  wci-e  neatly  glance    reverently    upwards,    "  but 

liced  with   red  tape,  as  though  to  also  in  the  case  of  a  strike  amongst 

impart  an    air   of  respectability  to  hisworkinen;  it  appears  to  me  that 

their  contents.  in  a  Christian  country  like  ours,  it 

While  they  were  assembling,  these  isutterly  unnecessary  if  not  injurious 

gentlemen  collected  in  groups  and  to  public  morality  to  secure  tbe  con-  . 

talked  finance  until  they  were  called  tractor  against  a  contingency  which 

to  order  by  a  sort  of  admonitory  cannot  arise  if  he  chooses  his  work- 

congh  from  Mr.  Mire,  who  took  n  men    only    among    converted    and 

chair  which  happened  to  be  at  the  Uod-fcaring  men. 

top  of  tbe  table,  and  addressed  the  The  contractor  maintained  that 

meeting  as  follows: —  this  observation  was  founded  on  a 

"  Well,   gentlemen,    you    arc   all  fallacy,  and  that  his  experience  had 

aware  of  the  nature  of  the  business  proved  to  him  that  workmen  were 

which  has  brought  us  together  to-  pretty    much    alike   when    it  came 

day :   the    valuable   concessions    of  to-  the   qnestion  of  a  rise  in  their 
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WAges,  no  matter   what   iheir  pro-         The  sherry  at  luncheon    seemed 

fessions  might  be.  to  have  a.  salutaiy  effect  upon  the 

The    coDtr&ctor'e    solicitor    here  transacttoD  of  the  business,  for  Mr. 

interfered,  and    produced    a  num-  Sarmist    retained    an     attitude    of 

her   of    similar    contracts     entered  do^ed    silence  during    the   subse- 

into    with    other  companies    which  quent  proceedings,  while  the  jovial 

all  contained  the  same  clause,  and  gentleman     was     smoothing    away 

to    which    no  such    objection    had  difficulties       and      winning      over 

ever    before   been    taken.      It    was  waverera     whose     natural    dispugi- 

finally  overruled.     The   gaunt  gen-  tions  were  not  so  sanguine    as   his 

tleman    observed    that   there    were  own,  until,  as   the   day    closed    in, 

a  great  many  other  points    in    the  the   meeting    was    adjourned,   and 

contract    to    which    lie    could   not  everybody  seemed  to  fee!  a  certain 

assent,  and  he    proposed    therefore  amount  of  relief   in   the   reflection 

to     take    the    contract    clause    by  that    matters     had     beon     nearly 

clause.     As  bis  name  was  down  on  brought  to  n  head,    and    that   one 

the    syndicate    list  for  by    far   the  more  sitting  would  at  last  give  me 

■arget't  a:nonnt,  no  serious  objection  definite  existence,  crown  the  hopes 

conld  be  raised  to  this.     It  would  of    my    Promoter,    and    line    the 

weary   the    reader,  as    it    certainly  pockets  in    various  proportions    of 

did  the   syndicate,    were   I    to   at-  the  gentlemen  who  so  kindly   and 

tempt  to  enumerate  the  objections  di:^ interestedly     invented     for     tlie 

raised  by  this  perverse   and    pious  public   its  latest    want,    and    now 

millionaire    to   almost   every   point  modestly  undertook   the  means  of 

contained  in  the  contract.     He  was  supplying  it. 

only  finally  interrupted  by  a  portly         It  was  proposed  to  meet  agtun  on 

an  J    jovial- looking    personage    de-  the   following   day.      Air.    Sarmist, 

daring    he   felt    faint,  and  that  it  however,    with     an     expression    of 

was  time  to  adjourn  for  lunch.      At  profound  regret,  announced  that  a 

this  meal  the    contractor    managed  meeting  at  Exeter  Ilall  demanded 

cleverly  to  sit  next  the  lugubrions  his  presence,  and  begged  those  pre- 

objector,  whose  name  was  Sarmist,  sent,  in  solemn  tones,   to    adjoura 

and  a  whispered  conversation  took  reassembling  for  two   dsys.      This 

place  between  them,  which  I   man-  was  agreed  to.     With  a    light  and 

aged  to  overhoar,  and  which  resulWd  buoyant  step  my  Promoter  wended 

in  a  secret  offer  from  the  contractor  his  way  homewards.    He  calculated 

of  a  commission  of  two  per  cent  on  as  he  did   so   what   this,   his    last 

the  contract  price  if  the  scruples  of  venture,  was  likely  to  prove  worth 

that   high-minded    man    could    be  to  him.      The   schedule    which    he 

overcome  on  all  the    points    raised  worked  out  in  his  mind,  !f  put  on 

by  him,  and  the  contract  could  be  paper,  would  read  thus: — 
admitted   as    it  •stood    now.       Mr. 

Sarmist  rejoined  that  two   per   cent  Price  of  concession,  .     £50.000 

was  not  enough,  and  that  he  could  Old  Twig  out  of  pocket, 
Dot  possibly  waive  his  scruples  for  ,  .    ,     ,.  ,,  , 

less  than  three.      I  now    understood  Leaves  to  bed.vided. 

the  motive    which    had    prompted  Half  of  that  (or  me, 

his  obstructive  conduct  throughout.  One   per   i 
The    contractor   refused   absolutely  i)rice, 

to  accede  to  thia,  feeling  sure  that 

the  other  was  only  "  trying  it  on,"  

sad  would  ultimately  tnke  two.  Total,    .        .    £85,000 
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As  this  figure  presented  itself  to  have  had  made,  it  appears  that 
his  imagination,  a  radiant  smile  Chisel  Brothers,  though  excellent 
overspread  his  countenance,  and  I  contractors, havealready  ratliermorc 
felt  his  heart  beat  faster  with  the  paper  than  they  like,  and  that  thcv 
tlirob  of  pleasant  anticipation.  For  would  hardly  he  in  a  position  to 
a  moment,  but  only  for  a  moment,  take  anything  but  a  cash  contract. 
this  feeling  was  checked  by  the  sad  I  have  called,  therefore,  on  Messrs. 
recollectioD  of  the  numerous  former  Gouge  &  Co,,  limited,  who  are  will- 
occasions  on  which  a  cup  eqiially  ing  to  execute  the  works  for 
overflowing  had  been  rudely  dashed  £1,350,000  in  cash,  and  £250,000 
from  his  lips ;  but  he  regained  con-  in  shares," 

fiJcnce  as  he  recalled    tlie    instant  "This  is  about  £100,000  more," 

when    his   sharp   eye    detected  the  Mr.    Mire   replied,    "  than    Messrs, 

contractor  in    secret     conversation  Chisel  Brothers  have  asked  ;  and  as 

with  Mr,  Samiist,  and  the    change  to  their  taking  part  of  the  contract 

which  it  affected  in  that  pious  gen-  price  in  shares,   I  have   no    donbl 

tieman's  subsequent  demeanour,  whatever  that  they  could   make    as 

I  must  here   remind    my   reader  favourable  terms  as  Gonge  &  Co. ; 

that  having  been  printed  in  so  many  besides,    Mr.   Sarmist,"  he  added, 

forms,  I  now  filled  the  pockets  of  with  a  grave  countenance,  "it  would 

all  the  syndicate  members,  and  that  be  hardly  fair  and  business-like — 

it  was  owing  to  this   circumstance  and  certainly  injurious  to  my  repn- 

that  I  overheard  the  following  con-  tation  for  straightforward  dealing  — 

,  versatioD  in  Mr.  Mire's  office,  to  throw  over  at  the  last  moment  a 

That  gentleman  was  engi^cd  in  contractor  with  whom  we  have  gone 

affixing  his   valuable    signature    to  so  far." 

sundry  invoices  for  a  lai^o  cargo  of  After  a  good  deal  of  skirmishing, 

tallow,    when    Mr.    Sannist's   name  Mr.  Sarmist,   who  seemed  to  have 

was  annonnced  by  a  seedy-looking  good  reason  for  preferring  Messrs. 

junior   clerk    witli    a   hooked  nose.  Gouge   i;    Co,,    limited,   drew   his 

Mr.   Mire    quietly    turned  on  their  chair  elose   up    to    Mr.    Mire's,  and 

faces  all  the  letters  which  happened  having    assured    himself   that   the 

to  be  lying  open  before  him  on  his  door  was  locked,  said  to  him — 

desk,  and  signified  his  willingness  "I   may    tell    you,  my   dear  sir, 

to  receive  liis  visitor.  that  in  point  of  fact  their  price  is 

"  I  hai'e  come   to  speak  to  you,  rather    lower    than    Chisel's,   being 

Mr,  Mire,"  said  that  gentleman,  with  only    £1,250,000    in    cash,  and    a 

whom  it  had  been    my  misfortune  quarter  of  a   million   in    shares — 

to  be  present  at  the  meeting  which  £100,000  lacing   available   for   dis- 

we  had  just  quitted  at  Exeter  ITall,  tribution  anmngsl  their  friends." 

"  about  the  contracts  to  be  entered  "In  cash,  or    in    shares?"  asked 

into  for  the  X.  *Y.  Z,  Co.     I  have  Mr.  Mire. 

received  distressing  information  this  "  In  cash,"  replied    Sir.  Sarmist, 

morning  that   several   of  my    Con-  watching  the    enect   that    this  an- 

tinental  friends  have  changed  their  nounccnicnt    would    produce    upon 

minds  about  joining  the  syndicate,  his  antagonist, 

as  they  first  intended.     This  would  "Well,"  said  Mr,  Mire,  "this  loots 

entail  (if  the  Company  for  which  we  like  business;  how  much  of  that 

are  working  is  to  succeed)  the  con-  would  go  to  me  ?" 

tractor's  taking  a  certain  amount  of  "  Half,"  responded  the  other, 

his  price  in  fully  paid  -  up    shares.  "  Done,"    said    Mire,    unhesitH^ 

From  confidential  inqnirics  which  \  ingly. 
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My  lieart  fank  irhcn  I  thought  of 
my  poor  Promoter's  schedule,  and 
lieard  this  nefarious  bargain  struck. 
The  two  fforthies  then  engaged  in 
minute  calculations  as  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  funds.  It  was 
found  absolute ly  necessary  to  re- 
dace  tbe  price  of  the  concession  to 
£-25,000.  This  gave  me  another 
pang  on  the  uolncky  Captain's 
behalf;  and  for  the  first  time  I 
became  aware  that  the  concetgion- 
airtt  were  practically  powerless,  and 
tbat  those  who  )iad  most  capital  at 
their  baclis  really  divided  the  spoil, 
and  dictated  their  terras  to  every- 
body else.  After  a  long  and  close 
coafabulatjon,  a  schedule  was  drawn 
up  and  agreed  to  between  Mesws. 
Mire  and  SarmisL 

TTiis  version  of  the  schedule  was, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  kept  perfectly 
s«crot  between  the  two  gentlemen. 


who,  with  a  smile  of  mutual  re- 
spect, congratulated  each  other  upon 
"standing  in  on  the  ground-floor," 
as  they  significantly  expressed  it. 
A  second  schedule  was  then  pre- 
pared for  the  benefit  of  the  syndi- 
cate and  concessionaire!,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  them  at  the  inecling  on 
the  following  day.  This  body 
was  only  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
on  the  next  floor,  and  of  course 
knew  nothing  of  what  took  place 
on  the  ground-floor.  And  lastly,  a 
third  schedule  was  prepared  to  form 
the  basis  of  the  prospectus  which 
WAS  to  be  oft'cred  to  the  bond  fide  in- 
vestors among  a  confiding  public, 
who  naturally  were  not  to  be  allow- 
ed to  stand  in  on  any  floor. 

I  give  the  three  schedules  side  by 
side  for  the  better  edification  of  this 
last  class  of  my  readers,  who  will 
appreciate  their  position  on  the  tiles. 


Thi  X.  Y,  Z,  Company,  Limited. 

Capital  £2,000,000. 


~ 

■"       """"i""" " 

Schedule  to  be 

SclnMlule  for  Mire  ind  Sannlat  1          Schednlc  for  Syndi.ate      ■ 

used  for  public 

lai-unnOrfioor 

1                   {fifl  Jt>«r). 

(on  iSe  tilea). 

1 

Contract  price  >liare«. 

£350,00o'contii>ct  price  shires. 

£260,t>00'CoQcf9- 

cash, 

1,250,000             ■'            <^\i,   . 

1.350,000,    alon,       £2S,000 

—    ■  —  IW  on  £1,750,000,       . 

307,500  Workine 

.    capitiiT,      45,000 

£1,500,000      Pral.  Ex.— 

WaDted  In  awh— 

1  Making  mar- 

Conlnml.  1,930,000 

17    on  £3,000,000 

:    kct,^         .   £20,000 

Less       250,000  Bhnrca,                Law,             .       3,000 

1                £2,000,000 

Br^kemge,    .       8,000 

£1,750,000 

£397,-500,  Press.             .        2,000 

Contmct, 

1 ,350,000;  Ad  vcrtislnK,          5,000 

XXX, 

iOO,OOOIConlinBeneies,        500 

Working  capital, 
ConceeaTon, 

4.7.000I                               

25.000.                            £32,500 

32,500 

Making  market. 

20.000!                               

L«w,        . 

!J,000 

ConeoMioii,      . 

25,000 

Brokerage. 

3,000 

Working  Capitol, 

«;oou 

Press,     . 

3,000 

AdTertMoK. 

.6  000 

i3.000,00t 

500 
£1,750,000 

eiuu«l. 

35O,O0U 

CapiUl, 

£8,000,000 

TGoo^ 
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Fair  female  investor,  youthful 
scion  of  nobility,  confiding  officer 
OD  half  -  pay,  gentln  curate,  dull 
squire,  du  not  turn  from  an  exami- 
natiou  of  this  dreadful-lookiutt  sheet 
of  figures  because  it  is  dry  and  com- 
plicated, but  try  and  understand  the 
explanation  I  am  now  going  to  give 
of  it.  You  will  see  from  the  first 
column  how  a  company  is  started 
with  a  capital  of  £2,000,000  to 
get  works  done  which  only  cost 
£1,500,000,  to  acquire  concesuons 
which  fost  £2S,000,  and  to  retain 
a  working  capital  of  £46,000.  The 
difierence  of  £430,000  is  spent  as 
follows:  £100,000  are  absorbed  by 
what  Mr.  Samiist  delicately  styles 
X  X  X,  in  order  not  to  do  violence  to 
his  own  religious  sentiments,  but  by 
what  is  called,  according  to  the  in- 
dividual tasles  of  financing  men, 
"loot,"  "plunder,"  "faux  frais"  {an 
expression  used  by  the  more  tra- 
velled and  cosmopolitan  financiers^, 
"  pull,"  "  swim,"  and  "  mat^n."  In 
the  particular  instance  you  are  in< 
vestigating,  the  Jew  and  the  Chris- 
tian each  stole  half  of  this  amount, 
which  rightfully  belonged  to  my 
shareholders. 

From  this  example  you  will  per- 
ceive that  the  highest  aim  of  every 
financier  engaged  in  work  of  this  de- 
scription is  "to  stand  in  on  the 
ground-floor."  £207,500  were  spent 
in  a  syndicate  commission,  the 
nature  of  wliich  my  Promoter  has 
already  carefully  explained  to  Sir 
Twig;  £20,000  were  spent  in 
"making  a  market" — a  swindling 
process  also  I  hope  made  clear  to 
you.  Lawyers,  brokers,  advertising 
agents,  and  a  small  contingency 
fund,  absorded  legitimately  enough 
£2000,  £3000,  £5000,  and  £600 
respectively;  and  £2000  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  gentlemen  of 
the  independent  press,  in  order  to 
impress  them  favourably  with  my 
undoubted  merits.  'fhe  greater 
part    of    this   sum,   however,  was 


refused  by  all  the  more  respect- 
able members  of  journalism,  and 
Mire  and  Sarmist  of  course  pock- 
eted what  remained.  The  second 
schedule  only  ditFers  in  so  far  from 
the  first  that  the  contract  appears 
to  be  £100,000  higher,  as  this 
amount,  which  has  already  been 
secretly  appropriated  by  the  two 
gentlemen  livinf;  on  the  ground- 
floor,  could  not  be  disclosed  to  the 
lodgers  on  the  floor  above.  The 
third  schedule  difiers  very  widely 
from  the  two  former,  as  it  only  con- 
taina  what  can  iu  common  decency 
be  mentioned  to  the  public.  The 
contractor  here  appears  as  taking 
for  his  contract,  and  for  preliminary 
expenses,  a  sum  which  exceeds  his 
real  price  by  exactly  £4!<0,000  ;  and 
many  a  time,  when  his  friends  cou- 
gratulate  him  upon  his  gigantic 
enterprises  and  advantageous  con- 
tracts, he  raoumfnlly  thought  to 
himself  how  little  of  the  first  in- 
stalment of  his  nominal  price  ever 
found  its  way  into  his  banker's  ac- 
count. However,  he  had  no  reason 
to  complain,  because  wheu  my  works 
came  to  be  made  I  found  to  my  sur- 
prise that  they  really  did  not  quite 
cost  a  million.  So  that,  for  doing 
work  which,  in  fact,  scarcely  cost  a 
million,  and  for  holding  his  tongue 
about  what  happened  to  the  otuer 
half  million,  he  was  paid  a  millioo 
and  a  half. 

Hence  my  total  capital  came  to 
be  two  millions. 

On  the  following  day,  the  power- 
ful influence  of  Mire  and  Sarmist 
carried  their  scheme.  The  syndi- 
cate did  not  raise  much  objection  tu 
the  change  of  contractor,  as  they  got 
their  seventeen  per  cent.  The  poor 
Captain,  whe  neither  got  his  one 
per  cent  from  Chisel  Brothers  nor 
nis  part  of  Mire's  commission  from 
the  same  firm — they  having  been 
dropped  at  the  eleventh  hour— and 
who  only  got  at  last  £25,000  in- 
stead of    £50,000  for  the   conccs- 
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siODS,  saw  bis  bright  dream  of 
X35,000  vanish,  aod  foond  himself 
a 'winner  of  only  £5000  on  the 
whole  transaction.  Sir  Twig,  of 
coniae,  received  the  same,  bot  im- 
mediatelj  lost  it  at  the  nest  Derby. 
Chisel  never  forpive  himself  for 
having  gaaged  his  man  so  badk, 
aod  not  having  been  more  wary  in 
his  dealings  with  one  so  profuse  in 
Christian  profession  as  Mr.  Sarraist; 
and  his  former  antagonism  to  Qonge 
&  Co.,  Limited,  has  derived  a  bitter- 
ness all  the  more  intense  becanse 
he  so  nearly  carried  off  the  prize 
himself. 

This  praclically  tenninated  my 
eiisteocc  as  an  embryo.  I  shortly 
after  saw  the  light  of  day,  and 
received  my  formal  name  at  the 
hands  of  the  Registerof  Joint-Stock 
Companies. 

One  more  step,  however,  had  to 
he  taken  on  my  behalf  before  I 
coald  be  introduced  in  a  complete 
shape  to  the  investing  British  pub- 
lic. My  Board  had  not  yet  been 
constituted,  and  my  success  now 
mainly  depended  upon  the  air  of 
reapectahilitj'  which  might  be  im- 
parted to  me  by  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  who  could  be  induced  to 
fit  on  it.  Messrs.  Mire  and  Sar- 
mist  were,  of  course,  among  the 
number ;  but  unforttmately  their 
names  inspired  no  confidence  in 
the  City,  and  were  utterly  unknown 
anywhere  else.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  find  persons  who  possessed 
the  two  rare  and  valued  attributes  of 
a  director — a  high  social  standing, 
and  an  entire  ignorance  of  business ; 
this  latter  somewhat  negative  qual- 
ity being  thought  indispensable  by 
Mire  and  Sarmist,  to  enable  them 
to  exchange  their  functions  as  mem- 
bers and  managers  of  the  syndicate, 
for  the  equally  dignified  and  not  less 
lucrative  position  of  wire-pnilors — 
in  other  words,  they  wished  to  re- 
tain it)  their  onn  hands  the  control 
of  the  Company's  fortunes  for  the 
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purpose  of  manipulating  its  opera- 
tions with  a  view  to  their  own 
private  aggrandisement. 

The  process  of  forming  a  Board 
has  been  so  recently  revealed  in 
tBe  columns  of  ffae  daily  press, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 

fo  into  any  detail  in  regard  to  it. 
was  no  enception  to  the  general 
rule.  A  noble  lord,  an  ex-Minister 
of  a  foreign  Slate,  a  Right  llononr- 
ablc,  a  General  K.C.B.,  and  four 
Members  of  Pariiament,  were  se- 
cured mainly  by  the  exertions  of  a 
well-connected  yonng  man  of  fash- 
ion, who  received  the  usual  com- 
mission; and  duly  qualified  them- 
selves by  accepting  a  present  of  the 
necessary  number  of  fully  paid-up 
shares,  in  return  for  the  dazzling 
effect  which  it  was  confidently  and 
not  unreasonably  anticipated  their 
names  wonid  produce  upon  the 
country  public.  It  is  due  to  these 
gentlemen  to  sav  that  they  were  so 
firmly  convinced  of  their  own  value, 
that  it  did  not  occur  to  them  that 
there  was  anything  wrong  in  sell- 
ing themselves  in  this  way;  audi 
have  always  felt  that  any  reflection 
upon  their  honesty  was  most  unfair. 
It  is  natural  that  a  duped  public 
should  be  indignant  with  every  one 
connected  with  the  cause  of  their 
disasters,  but  let  me  assure  you 
that  nearly  all  these  gentlemen 
sinned  purely  thi-ough  ignorance 
and  indiscretion.  I  found  tlicni 
invariably  struggling  to  be  honest 
all  the  time  tijey  were  on  my 
Board,  and  vainly  attempting  to 
comprehend  and  thwart  the  nefari- 
ous schemes  of  Mire  and  Sarmist. 
Tliat  they  did  not  succeed,  aud 
ultimately  drew  upon  themselves 
the  anathemas  of  an  exasperated 
public,  was  the  result  of  being 
tempted  by  a  plausible  touter,  iiitii 
the  prospect  of  increasing  tli^ir 
limited  incomes,  into  engaging  in 
matters  of  which  they  had  no  ex- 
perience, and  of  a  certain  fasciua- 
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tion  ivhicli  the  idea  of  directorial  proved  by  experience  the  spleadid 

responsibility  and  dignity  exercises  effect  whicb  a  display  of  tbis  kind 

upon  certain  weak  minds.  has  upon  the  public,  and  no  pains 

A  prospectus  setting  forth  my  were  spared  to  secure  the  presence 
merits  in  the  most  glowing  terms,  of  a  distingnisbed  company ;  the 
and  promising  a  Mturn  of  unheard-  services  of  the  young  gentleman 
of  dividends,  was  now  printed  in  who  had  helped  to  provide  the 
all  the  papers,  and  freely  circulated  directors  were  again  in  request,  and 
tbroi^li  the  means  of  an  advertising  the  result  was  a  plentiful  sprinkling 
agency,  which  had  a  list  of  all  the  of  noble  lords,  scientific  men,  dis- 
names  of  unhappy  shareholders  in  tingnisbed  litlerateurs  and  gentle- 
other  companies.  So  well  was  my  men  of  the  press,  city  capitalists, 
prospectus  drawn,  so  overwhelminfr  and  Members  of  Parliament  There 
Mas  the  brilliancy  of  my  Board,  was  the  usual  amount  of  speech- 
that  my  shares  were  greedily  sub-  making,  consisting  mainly  of  mutual 
scribed  for;  and  I  found  TOVself  compliments  which  were  paid  by 
established  in  handsome  offices,  the  scientific  gentlemen  to  the  cap- 
with  a  board-room  which  became  a  italists  on  their  wonderful  enter- 
favourite  lounge  with  sundry  of  my  prise,  and  by  the  capitalists  to  the 
directors,  and  a  manager,  secretary,  scientific  men  on  their  no  less  re- 
and  an  array  of  clerl^  and  officials  markable  attainments;  the  General 
which  made  me  the  envy  of  my  K.C.B.rctnmedthanksin  afacetious 
iieighboura.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  speech  for  the  army,  which  thus 
my  manager  was  the  nominee  fonod  itself  unexpectedly  allied  to 
of  Mire  and  Sarmist.  Tbis  gentle-  commerce  and  science ;  the  peers 
man  possessed  an  invaluable  phy-  whose  presence  "  graced  the  auspi- 
si()ue;  his  flowing  grey  lock?,  and  cious  occasion"  felt  themselves 
general  ur  of  matured  sagacity  and  "  honoured  by  being  allowed  to 
intense  respectability,  which  he  take  part  in  an  undertaking  which 
licightened  ty  wearing  a  white  tie,  reflected  so  much  credit  upon  the 
produced  an  invariably  reassuring  spirit  and  enterprise  of  English- 
cfiect  upon  shareholders.  But  he  men;"  and  the  Member  of  the 
lived  in  a  perpetual  thraldom,  for  Honse  of  Commons  who  responded 
he  was  bound  with  chains  which  for  that  body,  committed  it  reek- 
had  been  dexterously  thrown  round  lessly  in  all  future  time  to  watch 
him  by  the  two  cunning  intriguers  over  and  protect  my  interests ;  the 
to  whom  he  owed  his  pouliou,  and  literary  men  pi'et«nded  tliat  they 
who,  while  they  never  allowed  him  regarded  with  envy  the  more  dis- 
to  forget  the  debt  of  gratitude  he  tingnisbed  career  on  which  their 
was  under,  had  taken  care  to  place  fellow  -  countrymen  had  entered  ; 
him  still  more  absolutely  in  tbeir  and  the  gentleman  who  replied  to 
power  by  the  loan  of  one  thousand  the  toast  in  behalf  of  the  fifth 
pounds,  which  his  extravagant  estate,  was  profuse  in  his  eulo-  ■ 
habits  made  it  impossible  for  him  gium  of  Messrs.  Mire  and  Sarmist, 
to  think  of  repaying.  and     in     his    predictions    of     the 

We  were  now  in  a  position  to  future  success  of  the  company, — all 
usher  in  our  prosperous  career  by  which  proceedings  were  duly  chro- 
a  magnificent  banquet.  This  was  nicled  in  the  papers  of  the  follow- 
by^  no  means  an  original  idea,  ing  morning,  ns  my  readers  may 
Messrs.  Mire  and  Sarmist  had  verify  by  an  examination  of  the 
already    upon    previous    occasions  press  of  the  period. 
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peculiar  to  alt  engnged  in  Stock 
Excbange  transactiooa,  I  finally  re- 
alised £at  Mire  and  Sarmiat  were 
ultimately  becoining  what  they 
styled  "  bulla"  or  "  bears"  of  my 
shares.  .  They  carried  out ,  their 
operations  by  spreading  rumours 
BometJmes  detrimental,  sometimes 
favourable  to  my  iDtorests.  They 
never  failed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  turn  of  the  market  which 
bad  thus  been  iufluenccd  by  them. 
Their  best  coup  was  made  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  declaration  of 
my  first  dividend.  My  earnings 
had  been  eo  lar^  that  a  high 
dividend  should  have  been  paid. 
Mire  and  Sarmist,  however,  obsti- 
nately insisted  upon  the  absolute 
necessity  of  laymg  by  a  large 
reserve  fund ;  and  so  strongly  ob- 
jected to  what  tbey  termed  "  stuff- 
ing shareholders  with  dividends," 
that  for  some  time  it  really  appeared 
that  ouly  a  low  dividend  would  be 
declared.  This  prospect,  of  course, 
soon  finding  its  way  into  the  Slock 
Exchange,  depressed  my  shares 
coosiderably.  Mim  and  Sarmist 
therenpon  bought  largely,  and  re- 
lented at  the  next  Board  meeting 
in  their  objections  to  a  high  divid- 
eud,  which  was  eventually  declared. 
My  shares  flew  np  with  a  bound, 
and  the  clever  pair  cleared  out  with 
a  lai^  profit. 

Up  to  this  time  my  career  bad, 
although  not  free  from  the  influence 
of  all  Uie  refined  forms  of  swindling 
which  our  advanced  civilisation 
makes  possible,  and  almost  en- 
courages, been  one  of  unbroken 
prosperity.  Indeed  my  success  was 
so  palpable  that  rumours  soon 
reached  me  of  a  competing  com- 
pany being  promoted.  My  old 
friend  the  Captain  easily  overcame 
the  scruples  of  Messrs  Gouge  & 
Co.,  who  at  first  thought  it  unfair 
to  assist  in  starting  an  opposition 
company  to  the  one  out  of  which 


The  sober,  and  as  it  would  appear 
to  the  world  the  legitimate  worlcof 
the  andertalung  of  which  I  was  the 
embodiment,  now  commenced.  The 
works  were  executed  one  by  one, 
as  the  shareholders  were  informed 
at  the  flr*t  public  meeting,  in  the 
most  brilliant  and  satisfactory 
manner ;  but  frtiquont  discussions 
between  the  contractor  and  my 
Board. convinced  me  that  the  former 
was  endeavouring  to  do  lis  little  as 
possible  for  the  price,  and  was  at- 
tempting to  pnt  on  "extras"  when- 
ever opportooity  offered.  A  period 
of  about  a  year  and  a  half  was  thus 
speut,  at  the  expiation  of  which 
time  my  works  were  completed,  and 
I  entered  upon  my  functions  as  a 
public  benefactor.  My  operations 
.were  a  decided  success,  in  spite  of 
the  high  remuneration  set  aside  for 
the  directors'  services,  and  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  numerous  staff  of 
Ignorant  connections  and  nominees 
of  the  directors,  irreverently  termed 
by  the  really  eCBcient  employes 
"  Wrectors'  puppies."  My  intrinsic 
merits  were  so  great  that  lai^e  re- 
ceipts were  taken,  and  there  was 
every  prospect  of  a  high  dividend 
being  paid  at  an  early  date. 

I  was  Eurprised  to  find  that  my 
anxious  shareholders  were  by  no 
means  well  informed  by  my  Board 
as  to  my  excellent  prospects,  but 
that  profound  secrecy  was  main- 
tain ed  in  regard  tfl  my  actual 
position.  From  the  frequent  con- 
versations which  I  overheard  be- 
tween my  manager  and  sundry 
gentlemen  who  rushed  in  and  out 
of  hia  office  gaily  dressed,  and  with 
a  noisy  and  impudent  air — whom  I, 
by  degrees,  discovered  to  be  brokers 
— 1  became  aware,  to  my  intense 
regret,  that  my  shares  were  being 
freely  knocked  up  and  down  in  the 
market;  and  aftiT  having  listened 
to  frequent  extraordinary  conversa- 
tions   canied    on     in     the    slang 
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they  had  made  so  mach  profit;  and  rabbed  their  haodn  id  an  unosteota- 

after  the  usual  ebarp  practice,  and  tions  and  modest  sort  of  nay  as  they 

the  many  vicisMtudes  of  promotion  agreed  npon    one   more    ^ter   the 

had  been  Buccessfully  enconntered,  other,  which  had  the  effect  of  still 

my   competitor   was  at   last  fairly  further  depressing  onr  revenues,  and 

started.                               '  proportionately    droTe    down    onr 

The  state  of  terror  which  vas  shares.     All    this    time  \bc    three 

now  created  amongst    my  Board  conspirators  were    heavy  "heart," 

was  pitiable  to  behold  ;  while  Mire  and  made  large  amounts, 

and   Sarmiat  experienced  the  most  It  waa  danng  this  period  that  I 

intense    indignation    at    anybody's  for  the  first  time  understood  what  it 

daring   to   inrade  what    they  con-  meant  to  be  a  hear.     The  process  of 

sidered  their  private  field  of  enter-  operation  is  as  follows :  Sir  Verri- 

prise.    These  two  worthies,   how-  Itntc,  for  instance,  operating  for  joint 

ever,     eventually    consoled    them-  accoant  as  a  bear,  calls    into  his 

selves  when  they  found  a  congenial  sanctum  in  his  City  abode,  one  fine 

friend  on   the   Board  of   the  rival  momi^,  one  af  bis  junior  clerks, 

company    in    the     person    of    Sir  "  Hr.  Jones,"  says  tbe  chief,  "  will 

Verrikute     Trimmer,     who     made  you  send  for  one  of  tbe  partners  of 

common  caosc  with  tbero,  furnished  Contango,  Backwardation,  &  Mar- 

them  with  all  possible  information  gia,  and  tell  them  to  sell  £100,000  of 

regarding  my  youDK  enemy  in  return  X.  Y.  Z.  for  yon."  Mr.  Jones,  who  is 

for  being  well  sup^ied  with  the  lat-  a  rosy- cheeked,  guileless  youth,  with 

est  news  about  my  own  health  and  a  flower  in  his   button-hole,  drops 

circumstances;   and  they  all  three  his  not  over-intelligent  countenance 

operated  cleverly  in  harmony,  so  as  very    considerably    indeed.     "  Beg 

^    ■■■■■'■■■■    "  '                        •■      ffhatr 


effectually  to  plunder  the  sharebotd-  your  pardon,  sir ;  sell  what  r 
ers  in  both  companies.  When  my  "  Send  for  the  broker,"  says  Si 
competitor's  w»rks  were  completed    Verrikute,  grufflr;  "  I  waut  yov  to 


1  both  companies.     When  my     "  Send  for  the    broker,"   says    Sir 
letitor's  w»rks  were  completed    Verrikute,  grufflr;  "  I  waut  yov  to 
a  brisk  competition    ensued.    My    sell  a  bear."    The  broker  arrives, 


rival's  Board  addressed  themselves  andMr.Jonestellshira — bavingbeen 

to    the   public   in   the   capacity  of  ordered  to  do  so  by  his  chief — to  sell 

general  benefactors — the  same  work  for  him,  Jones,  £100,000  worth  of 

which  had  been  performed  by  me  X.  Y.  Z.  sharos,  wondering  all   the 

at  a  remunerative  rate  to  my  share-  time  how  on  chRIi  he  could  sell  such 

holders  was  to  be  done  by  my  new-  a  fortune  in  securities  of  which  he 

boni    rival     much    more    cheaply,  never  owned  a  single  pound's  worth 

The  effect  of  this  was  a  great  loss  to  in  his  life.     Nor  Tiad  bis  principal 

both  of  UB,  and  a  consequent  fall  in  the  shares  either  in   bis  possession, 

our  shares ;  this  went  on  for  some  The   iuteltigent  transaction  simply 

time;    everybody    connected    with  consisted    in    this:    Sir    Verrikute 

either  of  ns,  whether  shareholder  or  sold  through  an  impecunious  clerk, 

director,  felt   profoundly  miserable,  who   acted   as  nominee,  £100,000 

Even    fhc   verj-    managers,  who,  as  of  X.  Y,  Z.  sharea  which    he  did 

enjoying  fined  salaries,  cared  little  not   possess.     The    purchaser   paid 

for   the    amount   of   the  dividends  £100,000    for   them.      The    shares 

earned,  began  to  yield  to  the  general  would,  in  the   ordinary  routine  of 

feeling  of  gloom ;  only  the  recently-  business,  have  to  be  delivered  about 

constituted  triumvirate  of  Mire  and  a  fortnight  hence  or  later;  and  Sir 

Sarmist  on  my  Board,  and  Sir  Vcrri-  Verrikute    knew   weil  that  by  that 

kute   on    the  other,  chuckled   and  time  be  might  buy  them  for  £(tO, 000, 
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as  be  was  running  them  down  in  absolnte  ignorance  of  business,  was, 

conjunction  with    Mire   &    Bannist  shortly  before  the  completion  of  the 

by    proceedings  injurious   to    both  amalgamation,  confidentially    taken 

companies,  Init  justified  by  them  on  into  a  coroer  by  Sarmist. 

the  ground  of  exigencies  of  competi-  "It  wiil  be  necessary,  my  lord," 

tion,  public  convenience,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Sannist  said, "  that  our  company 

'  So,  at  the  last  moment,  he  bought  should  increase  its  capital  and  create 

himself  for    delivery    at    £90,000  new  shares.     The   new  shares  will 

what   ho   had    sold    fourteen   days  be  given  in  exchange  for  the  shares 

previously    for  £100,000,  thus  get-  of  the  opposition  company.     This 

ting  the  advantage  of   the  unwary  it  will  be  easy  cuongh  to  carry  at 

purchaser,  who  was,  of  coaise,  not  a  general  meeting  of  shareholders. 

"  in    the    swim,"    \a    the   tnne   of  Our  capital  being  two  millions,  and 

£10,000.  that  of  the  other  company  one,  we 

At  last  the    ruinous   effects   of  should  require  to  mate  ours  three 

competitionbegan  to  tell  so  severely  millions  ;  but  I  should  strongly  re- 

npon  both  companies  that  the  direc-  commend  that  it  should  be  mado 

tors   resolved   to  open  n^otiations  six." 

for  an  amalgamation.     This,  agfuo,  "  AVhat  1"    exclaimed   the   noble 

was  done  in  the  most  secret  way  ;  lord  ;  "  six ! — what  for  !" 

and  while  terms  were  being  negoti-  "  Well,"    said    Sarmist,'  compla- 

ated  which  contd  not  but  raise  the  cently   smiling,  "  it  will    halve  the 

price  of  my  shares  enormously  when-  dividend — that  is,  our  shareholders 

ever  they  should    become    known,  will  receive  £200  of  share  certifi- 

Mire,   Sarmist,    and   Sir   Verrikute  catea  for  every  £lOO  invested,  and 

were  bnyin^  shares,  to  the  full  eit«nt  their  dividends  will  apparently  looB 

of  their  available  cwh  balances,  at  a  only  half  as  big  as  they  are,  and 

low  figure ;   and,  as  it  afterwards  this  will  deter  further  competitjon." 

tamed  out,  sgau  realised  lai^ly  The  noble   lord  was  not    quite 

when   the  aradlgamatjon   was  con-  able  to   follow  the   ailment ;   he 

sammated  axtA  the  shares   rose  in  rather  thought  there  was  something 

consequence.  wrong    about  it,   but  the  idea   of 

It    most    not,  however,  be    ima-  doing  away   with  further   competi- 

gined  that  all  the  proceeds  of  their  tion,  and  the  business  authority  of 

enterprising  speculations  went  into  Sarmist,  at  last  made  him  yidd. 

their  own  pockets.    It  was  necossary  Thus  my  competitor  was  bought ; 

to  "  square"  other  directors,  to  "  put  my  capital  was  Srst  increased  to  a 

them  in  for  a  cal! "  of  shares;    in  sufficient  amount  to  represent    the 

short,  the  weak  and  respectable  frac-  shares  of  both  companies,  and  the - 

tioQS  of  both  Boards  had  to    be  jointcapitaldoubled,or,aetheycallcd 

persuaded  that  they  ought  to  agree  itontbeStockEichange,"ffatered," 

to  certun    measnres  —  hold    their  and  we  jogged  on  unitedly  as  one 

tongues,  and  participate  in  the  illicit  concern,  and  yielded  half  our  former 

plunder,  as  it  was  "  a  sort  of  thing  dividend, 

which  every  business  man  did."  My  shares  now  became  very  much 

My  chairman,  who  was  elected  to  the  instrument  of  gambling  on  the 

that  office  chiefly  through  Sarmist's  Exchange,  and  I  am  afraid  that  my 

efforts,  because  he  was  a  noble  lord,  directors  gradually  began  to  assume 

and  because  he  had  the  qualification,  a  less  and  less  dignified  position,  as 

still   more    important   in    Sarmist's  my  shares  passed  ioto  the  hands  of 

eyes,   of  the    most   charming    and  speculators  far  more  knowing  than 
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the  majority  of  them  were.    In  vam  no  matter  whether  some  of  the  com- 

Mireand8anniBt,who  wercnodoabt  panics,  the  shares    of   which    were 

■  to  all  the  dodges,"  attempted  owned  by    the    trust,  were  paving 

:eep  my  Board  as  well  in  hand  well  or  not.     lilire,  Sarmist,  and  Sir 

as  they   had    them    formerly ;   the  Verrikute  naturally  made  themselvea 

disastrous  results  of  their  general  directors   of  the  trust,  completing 

malfeasance  and  of  the  "watering"  their  Board  from  the  ranks  of  the 

of  my  stock  were  only  too  percep-  necessary    fashion    and   ignorance. 

tible.     The  high    fignre  at  which  The  new  trust  was  readily  taken  np 

my  capital  now  stood  made  "  market  by  the  public ;  large  quantities  of  all 

operations"  in  my  shares  safe,  and  tlie  shares  which  had  been  selected 

therefore   attractive,  and    the  bold  as  eligible  for   the   trust  were  es- 

specnlator  began  to  divide  the  con-  changed    for   the    new   certificates. 

trolling  power   with   the   wire<pnll-  Mire  and  Sarmist,  by  pointing  out 

ing.  how  very    low  my  shares  stood  at 

A  violent  struggle  now  took  place  that  moment  in  the  market,  con- 
between  a  powerful  combination  of  sidering  my  intrinsic  merits,  easily 
Kiecnlators,  who  bought  larae  quan-  induced  tbetr  colleagues  to  sell  the 
titles  of  my  shares,  and  Mire  and  best  of  the  securities  which  had 
Sarmist,  as  to  who  should  control  been  tendered  for  eichango  by  the 
my  destinies.  The  latter  soon  found  public,  and  buy  with  the  proceeds 
that  they  would  have  to  appropriate  of  the  sale  lat^  quantities  of  my 
a  very  much  larger  amount  of  tbeir  own  shares.  Before  long,  half  a 
own  capital  than  they  cared  to  lock  million  sterling  was  invested  by  tbe 
towards  purchaung  my  shares,  trust  in  mc.     This  practically  gave 

they  .wished  to  retam  tiicir  hold  to  the  tmst — or,  in  other  words,  to 

upon   me.     In   order  to  meet  this  the  three  directors  who  controlled 

danger,  and  to  Qnd  largo  snms  of  it,  once  more  an   overwhelming  in- 

money   belonging  to    other  people  fluence  over  my  fortunes.     This  was 

which  could  be  used  for  their  own  the   culmination   of    the   power  of 

purposes,  they  conceived  the  brilliant  the  triumvirate.     Tliey  again  were 

idea  of  starling   a   trust    company,  in  a  position   to  bull  and  bear  my 

The   capital    of  this  company  was  shares  with  an  almost  absolute  cer- 

fixcd  at  three  millions.     It  was  set  tainty  of  success ;    and    whenever 

forth  in   the  prospectus   that   tbe  adverse  circumstances  or  unforeseen 

trust  company   would  exchange  its  difficulties  npset  their   calculations 

own  certificates  against  the  ccrtifi-  and  involved  loss,  they  immediately 

cates  of  various  other  companies  at  represented     themselves     to     have 

a  given  figure  calculated  upon  tbe  undertaken     the      speculation      on 

averagemarketpriccof eachsecurity.  behalf  of  the   trust,  and   "stuck" 

The  bolder  of  one  tmst  certificate  that    unhappy    company  with    the 

would  by  this  means  become  a  part-  transaction.       Their    nurse  -  proud 

propnelor  in  a  large   shareholding  arrogance  and  insnSerable  insolence 

concern  which  owned  a  variety  of  at  this  period  procured  them  great 

securitieB,  receiving  their  dividends  consideration  in  commercial  circles, 

and  paying  to  its  own  shareholders  which  unfortunately  even  extended 

the  average  on  all  the  dividends  it  to  fashionable  society  in  the  West 

had  taken.    It  was  very  plausibly  End.      While  my   directors    were 

urged   that  even  the  smallest  in-  thus  triumphantly   magnifying  my 

vestor  would  by  these  means  always  stability    and    grandeur,    I    mysetf 

obtain  a  fair  return  for  his  outlay,  was  becoming  painfully  conscious 
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of  the  seeds  of  incipient  disease;  the    journaliBtiu    world    wrote    up 

the    water    seemed   to    be    press-  those   gentlemeD  and  their  enter- 

iflg  upon    all    my   vital   functions,  prises  on  every   possible   occasion, 

My  works  were  allowed  to  fall  into  and  opened   upon    my  rival  with 

disrepair,  and   every  consideration  a   chorns   of   slander   like    a   pack 

of  pmdence   in    msnagemeDt   was  of     honnds     oti    a     hot     scent. 

sacrificed  to  giving  the  shareholders  Every    disgraceful     transaction    of 

the  highest  possible  dividend.     My  which   they   had    themselves   been 

reserve  fand  was  little  more  than  guilty,    Messrs.    Mire    and   Barmist 

nominal,  and  it  was  very  evident  to  darkly  insinuated  was  practised  by 

me  that  additional    capital   would  the  Directors  of  the  A.  B.  C  Co. 

soonberequiredtorenew  my  already  These  latter  gentlemen  did  not  hap- 

decaying    system   and  make   good  pen  to  have  been  obtained  by  the 

ray  numerous  deficiencies.     At  the  saniomethod  asmine;  but  werequlet 

moment  when  I  was  regarded  with  business    men — not   much    known 

envy  by  my  enemies,  with  pride  by  either  to  the  world  of  fashion  or  of 

my  friends,  and  was  encircled  with  finance — their  praises  had  not  been 

a  general  halo  of  respect,  I  began  to  sounded  at  banquets,  nor  had  the 

feel  myself  tottering  on  my  swollen  pnblic  been    made    familiar    with 

limbs,  and  to  have  a  dark  present!-  their  names  in  articles  written  in 

raent  of  the  final  crash.  their  laudation.    The  consequetice 

Meantime    Messrs.    Chisel   Bros,  was   that  the  poor  A.  B,  C.    Co. 

h^d   not   been   nursing    their  ven-  had  a  very  rough  time  of  it,  and 

geance  in  vain.     Following  with  a  was  generally  regarded  as  one    of 

watchful   eye    my   rising  fortunes,  the     most     dishonest,     gambling, 

their    quick    experience    soou    de-  stock-jobbing  concerns  in  the  city 

tected  the  intenially  rotten  condi-  — an   impression  which    certain    of 

tioD  I  have  just  described;  and  they  the  less  reputable  members  of  my 

suddenly  appeared  as  contractors  of  own  Board  found  it  easy  to  produce, 

a  rival  company,  which   had   been  by  getting  up  "  rings"  to  bull  and 

financed  with  unusual  secrecy  and  bear  its  shares,   heaping  discredit 

honesty.    Chisel  himself  was  averse  upon  it  thereby,  white  Uiey  at  the 

to  the  fraudulent  dealings  in  which  same  time  filled  their  own  pockets, 

he  had  nearly  become  involved  in  Another  favourite  device  was  that 

my  ease,  and  determined,  in  order  of  spreading  false  reports  about  it ; 

the  more   efiectnally  to   cfcsli   me  and  when  they  were   found  to  be 

and  my  contractors  Gouge  &  Co.,  to  false,  they  accused  the  A.   B.   C. 

content  himself  with  moderate  pro-  Directors  of  having  invented  them 

fits.     The  consequence  was,  that  the  in    order  to   "  rig"   the   shares.     I 

A.  B.  C.  Co.  started  Tvith  a  capital  knew  the  A.  B.  C.  Co.  intimately-, 

of  only  one  million,  and  with  works  and  I  used  to  tell  it  that  I  felt  like 

almost  as   extensive    as    mine.     It  a  skunk  who  squirted  its  own  vile 

was    utterly    unable,    however,    to  odonr  all  over  it,  and  then    cried 

contend   against  the  overwhelming  aloud  to  the  passers-by  to  shun  it 

forces    which    Mire    and     Sarmist  on  account  of  its  noxious  effluvium, 

brought  to  bear  against  it;    they  So   successful   were    these    tactics, 

invoked  the  aid  of  their  influential  that   for    a  year  or  two  the  poor 

shareholders,  of  the  Peers  and  Com-  A.  B.  C.  Co.   scarcely  got  business 

monera  who   had    assisted    at  my  enough  to  pay  its  working  expenses. 

banquet,    and,    above    all,    of    the  In  the  meantime.  Mire  and  Sarmist 

Press,      Many    baser    members    of  could   not   shut   their  eyes   to  the 
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danger  wbicli  wss  slowlv  bat  sarely 
threatening — not  my  existence  alone 
— for  which  after  aU  they  cared  very 
little — but  their  position  as  wire- 
pullers of  a  larae  joint-stock  com- 
pany, which  liad  enabled  them  to 
accumalate  so  much  ill-gotten 
wealth.  They  ceased,  therefore, 
to  be  content  with  slandering  the 
A.  B.  C.  Co.,  but  intrigues  were 
secretly  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  it.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, my  competitor  was  not  so 
easily  absorbed  as  on  the  former 
occasion.  No  congenial  friend  was 
found  on  the  Boud  who  was  will- 
ing to  go  halves  in  the  plunder. 
The  n^otjatisns  between  the  Boards 
failed.  The  unprincipled  attempts 
of  brohen-down  specnlatoTB,  who  at 
the  command  of  Mire  &  Sarmist, 
and  with  their  money,  bought  shares 
in  the  A.  B.  C.  Co.,  and  appeared 
at  that  body's  public  meeting  in 
the  characters  of  distressed  share- 
holders, and  inusted  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  coming  to  terms  with  me 
— the  powerful  rival — ^were  frus- 
trated by  the  firm  attitude  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  Board;  and  even  the 
threat  of  the  still  powerful  Trust 
Company  to  acquire  a  controlling 
influence  in  the  A.  B.  C.  shares 
and  extirpate  that  Company's  Board, 
unless  they  came  to  terms,  was  of 
no  avail  with  my  rival,  and  practi- 
cally never  carried  out  by  the  Trust 
Company  for  want  of  funds, 

A  feeling  of  intense  irritation 
now  took  possession  of  Mire  and 
Sarmist ;  but  the  despondency  to 
which,  for  a  moment,  tfaey  almost 
succumbed,  was  succeeded  by  a  re- 
action to  their  old  arrogance  and 
self-confidence;  and  with  a  bold- 
ness which  was  characterisdc  of 
their  palmy  days,  they  determined 
to  infuse  new  life  into  me  by  supply- 
ing me  with  new  works.  This  had, 
indeed,  become  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  for  the  contrast  between  my 


efficiency  and  that  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
Co.  was  dawning  even  upon  the  out- 
sidepnblic. 

With  feverish  anxiety  they  rushed 
a  resolution  through  my  Board  for 
the  raising  of  additional  capital. 
With  ^taled  anticipation  my  pro- 
spectus was  placed  before  the  pnolic, 
invitingthat  never  failing  source  of 
money  to  subscribe  to  my  seven  per 
cent  first  mortgage  debenture  bonds. 
This  time,  alas,  the  appeal  was  made 
in  vain.  Just  aa  my  prospectus  ap- 
peared, a  serious  financial  crisis  had 
shaken  the  confidence,  not  only  of 
the  money  circles  in  the  city,  but  of 
the  investing  public  at  large.  As  a 
last  resource,  my  shareholders  were 
called  together,  and  a  piteous  appeal 
was  made  to  them  by  the  noble  lord 
who  occupied  the  chair.  My  share- 
holders, however, — who  had  been 
in  a  fool's  paradise  up  to  this  time, 
and  only  looked  forward  to  receiv- 
ing dividends,  instead  of  being 
caJled  upon  to  furnish  addition^ 
capital, — indignantly  demanded  fur- 
ther explanations  from  the  chur- 
man,  which  the  utter  want  of  know- 
ledge, on  the  part  of  that  nobleman, 
of  my  afiairs  prevented  bim  from 
aflfording  in  a  satisfactory  manner; 
and-  eventually  a  stormy  meeting 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution,  moved  by  a 
powerfut  speaker,  that  a  committee 
be  elected  from  amongst  the  share- 
holders to  inquire  into  the  Com- 
pany s  position. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  became 
perfectly  aware  myself  of  my  utter 
want  of  vitality.  The  weak  and 
credulous  part  of  my  Board  was 
even  more  astonished  than  I  was 
myself  at  the  revelations  which 
were  the  result  of  this  inquiry.  On 
the  second  day  of  these  investiga- 
tions lat^e  defalcations  were  dis- 
covered, and  upon  summoning  the 
elderly  and  higbly  respectable  man- 
ner to    account  for  them,  it  was 
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foand  that  he  bad  not  yet  arrived  readers  are  already  familiar.     This 

in  his  office.     The  day  passed  with-  revested  the  whole  of   the  fraadu- 

oat   this    functionary    maViiig    bis  lent  transaction    I    have   narrated. 

appeara&ce  —  indeed,  it  has    since  The   high-minded   judge    who  pre- 

been  ascertained  that  he  spent  the  sided   on  the  occasion    ruled    that 

afternoon  in  a  passage  to  Boulogne,  Mire    and    Sarmist    should    repay 

and  is  to  this  day  a  subject.of  in-  to   the    shareholders    the    sum    of 

iGreating    but    fruitless   inquiry   to  £100,000;  and  he  expressed   him- 

the  police.     Sick  at  heart  were  the  self  in  unequivocal  language  as  to 

unhappy  shareholders    when     they  the  corruption  wbich  had  crept  into 

understood  the  real  position  of  their  a  certain    class   of  the  coramercial 

fine  properly,  and    even  Mire    and  commaaity  of  Loudon. 
Sarmist    were     crushed    in     spirit         My   melaocfaoly   history   is  now 

when  the^  saw  the  proud   Temple  closed.     If  1  have  wearied  you,  my 

of  Gambling,  which  tliey  had  reared  patient    readers,   and    still    more 

to  themselves,  about  to  crumble  to  patient  investors,  my  apology  must 

dust     It  was  some    consolation  to  be  that  it  would   have  been  quite 

them  doubtless  to  reflect  upon  the  impossible   for  you   ever  to    have 

thousands  they  badmade  out  of  me,  obtained   the  vfduable    information 

but  oven  of  this  they  were  soon  to  be  which    has    been  disclosed   in   this 

deprived.     The  Committee's  report  veracious  history,  excepting  through 

was  submitted  to  a  second  meeting,  the  medium    of  an    abstract  being 

recoiAmending  my  immediate  liqui-  like  myself.     I  now  bid  you  fare- 

dstion ;    and    the    necessary  l^al  well  with  that  feeliog  of  remorse 

steps  were  at   once   taken,  which  akin  to  tenderness  which  those  in 

hmdedmeinthatbournefrom  which  their  last  moments  are    generally 

no  company  returns — the  Court  of  supposed  %a  entertain  •towards  per- 

Chanceiy.  sons  -whom  they  have  irretrievably 

Inexorable   fate,    which    had  al-  I'uined  in    purse  and    character.     I 

ready    overtaken    me    through    the  look  mour^utly  for  the   last   time 

agency   of  Chisel   Bros,  and  their  upon  the  Captain  as  he  dashes  past 

fnends,  who    had    started   my  tri-  the  office  in  which  I  am  now  lying, 

amphant  rival,  dealt  the  final  blow  behind  his  high-st«pping  bays,  bent 

at  the  band  of  my  old  friend  and  on  the  promotion  of  anew  Company, 

promoter  the   Captain..   With  the  Only  yesterday  I  overhead  Sarmbt 

cavr  leger  which  characterised  that  say  to    the   official    liquidator    in 

gentleman,  he    had  applied  at  the  greasy  tones  that  he  had  been  sorely 

outset  for  a  few  of  my  shares,  which  chast«nedby  Providence,  but  that  he 

be  retained  through  my  varied  for-  intended  to  kiss  the  rod  and  profit  by 

tunes;  and  now  be  appeared  la  a  the  lesson  he  had  received,  by  which 

court  of  law  in   the  since  famous  I  understood  him  to  mean  that  for 

suit  of  "Hawk  V.  Mire  and  others,"  the  future  he   would   take  proper 

claiming  to  be  reimbursetl  the  pur-  precautions  io   see    that    XXX 

chaae  money  for  his  shares,  on  the  was  so  contrived  that  the  law  could 

ground  that  a  certtun  sum  was  piud  to  not  lay  hold  of  it.     Mire,  I  am  in- 

Mire  and  Sarmist,  being  directors,  formed  by  the  remtuns  of  the  Trust 

by  Oouge  &  Co.,  being  contractors.  Company  now  lying  under  liquida- 

under  a  contract  which  was  not  dis-  tion  in  the  next  room,  took  to  his 

closed  in  the  prospectus,  and  which  bed  when  the  decision  of  tho  high- 

conlraict  related  to  the  X  X  X  or  minded  jadge    was  communicated 

plnnder    money    with    which    my  to  him,  at  the  fearful  prospect  of 
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having  to  disgorge  eeveral  millioDB  the  parties  to  any  contract  entered 
of  pounds,  under  tbe  precedent  just  into  by  the  Company,  or  the  pro- 
created by  the  said  decision.  He  meters,  directors,  or  traeteea  there- 
sank  gradaaJly  and  never  rallied,  of,  before  the  issue  of  auchprospec- 
He  now  lies  in  the  cemetery  of  a  tus  or  notice,  whether  Bubject  to 
synagogue  not  fat  distant,  and  on  adoption  by  the  Directorp,  or  tbe 
his  tombstone,  engraved  in  choice  Company,  or  otherwise ;  and  any 
Hebrew,  is  a  correct  translation  prospectna  or  notice  not  specifying 
of  th«  thirty-eighth  clause  of  the  the  same  shall  be  deemed  fraoda- 
Companieg  Act  (1807),  30  h  31  lent  on  the  part  of  the  promoters, 
Vict  cap.  131.  directors,  and  officers  of  the  Com- 
N.B. — The  Seth  clause  runs  as  pany  knowingly  issuing  the  same, 
follows:  "Every  proepectuB  of  a  as  regards  any  person  taking  shares 
Company,  and  every  notice  invit-  in  the  Company  on  the  faith  of 
ing  persons  to  subscribe  for  shares  snch  prospectus,  nnless  he  shall 
in  any  Joint-Stock  Company,  ahall  have  had  notice  of  snch  contract." 
specify  the  dates  and  the  names  of 
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on  both  si 

Art  Journal;  b  publication  of  world-wide  fame  (the  exclusive  right  of  which,  for 
Canada  and  the  United  Stales,  has  been  purchased  by  the  publishers);  with  txttn'sivt 
additions  daiolid friticipally  la  American  Art  and  Anicriean  topics.  Among  the  feat- 
ures are  the  following: 

1.  Tha  Somes  of  Ajnerloft,  Tkg Stalilylfonrs e/ England kavt/fft-mtd avrry inltrtit' 
iagJaluT.  0/  Ike  LOKUON  Art  louHNALyir  m-toyyiar,  .■  at  a  wihAjitoi.  tn  llilt  urin, 
a/an  givrngvllvii  a7ulJncr^Hnf>f  lkiHinHi,a/AmiTica,i,uliidinllk4"tlat^r'^ 
txatiinHt  afllit  men  mtajlliy,  anil  icmr  ej Iki  ficlurrifm  riiidntiti  ^  Ikipa^.    TkcH 

n.  The  Far  Weat;  Colorado  (uid  the  Paolfio  BallwaT. 

JoUT^rr  Ikrevgi  Ctlora^-   —- ' .1.  E-.v;,  p-.v™.   v,.i^ 

B.a,m,>-tytA:7.J>.l\ 

m.  American  ArtlaU  and  tbelr  Work*.      TMt  uriit  of  ariklttait  ikt  xmtuiHrJor  ttn^ 
sn  Amrrican  arlilli,  aiiumfaiiid  bn  liamflri  a/  IMr  Irerti,  wtri  viry  fsfslar.  tmd 

us  EujcyTT.    Till  valHoUt  arlts  ff  iUailraUd  fa- 

ftT,  on  cunriii.  an  iLrii.  a,  >Dnii««ii  tOlIU  IXt  luijtcl  i'/'llj  Ovtrtd, 

T.  Amerloan  Axt^KasaCaoturea.     lUuilralleiu  ijf  iaUmliiic  frtdaitim  lit  tht  frat- 


vri  CsliraiL.,  and  ontr  Iki  Pacific  Railmiy,  dc^vidJrBm  iluUhtl  madt  lail 


VI.  New  Amerioap  Ohorohea  and  Amerloan  AxohlteotiiTa.     Wt  an  frtfarisg 

ttnsqta/tainnx  in  imrfuhtie  and  damettk  imildingt. 
Vn.  The  FtqiidI)  PalsterB    and  tlialr  Works.      Tii  American  addinda  ta  iht  An 

Vm.  Britlah  Artlits  and  their  Works.    TkUiaUrtiUugfialMrtuiUhcaintinvd. 

XX..  Art  In  Japan,  br  Sir  RimniFoiiD  Alcock:  Art  in  India,  h  Or.  Kvtnn:   ai-d 
Art  in  Talenine,  ^  M.  £.  Rocsits.     fa/trt  en  tkm  mtjecU  tmlt  eccatiemii^ 


II  e/t>u  men  linking  and  Kolnaorlhy  ol-JicIs  a/  ai^arUhltracUrdittlajid 
XII.  The  Stately  Somes  of  England.     By%.  C.  Halt.      TMs p^fular ariit ^ fafen, 
OloBtratc 

faftilari 
XIV.  Original  Papers  from  Paris  and  Bome,  f«  A  ri-malltn  in  IIuh  capilali. 

The  steel  illustrations  will  continue  to  justify  the  reputation  of  the  Art  Jot 

Each  number  contains  Three  Steel  Plates,  10  many  instances  a  single  plate  being  worth 
much  more  than  the  entire  price  of  the  number. 

Published  monthly.  Price,  seventy-five  cents  per  number,  or  nine  dollars  per  an- 
num. SOLD  ONLY  BY  SUBSCRIPTION,  either  by  yearly  sobscription,  delivered 
through  the  post,  prepaid,  or  payable  monthly  on  delivery  by  the  carrier. 

Subscriptions  received  by  the  Publishers,  or  their  Agents.  Agencies  :  31  Hawley 
St.,  Boston;  912  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  a  Post-Office  Avenue,  Baltimore; 
100  State  St.,  Albany;  4a  Slate  St.,  Rochester;  103  State  St.,  Chicago;  30  W.  4th 
St.,  Cincinnati;  305  Locust  SL,  St.  Louis;  aa  St.  Charles  St.,  New  Orleans;  330 
Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

D.  AFFIBT05  k  CO.,  Poblithcn,  B4a  *  Ml  Bioadway,  New  ToA. 


APPLETONS' 

AMERICAN   CYCLOPEDIA. 

yjsir  jtEvisEJ)  edition:   ' 

Entirely  rewrilten  by  the  ablest  writers  on  every  subject.    Printed  from  new  type, 
and  tllastrated  with  Several  Thousand  Engravings  nnd  Maps. 


The  work  originally  published  under  the  title  of  The  New  American  CvcLOP.i:niA 
was  completed  in  1863,  since  which  time  the  wide  circulation  which  it  has  attained  in  all 

Sartf  of  the  United  States,  and  the  signal  developments  which  have  taken  place  in  every 
ranch  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  have  induced  the  editors  and  publishers  to  submit 
it  to  an  exact  and  thorough  revision,  and  to  issue  a  new  edition  entitled  Tiw  AMERICAN 

CVCLOP^DIA, 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  progress  of  discovery  in  every  department  of  knowl- 
edge has  made  a  new  work  of  reference  an  imperative  want. 

The  movement  of  political  affairs  has  kept  pace  with  the  discoveries  of  science,  and 
their  fruitful  application  to  the  industrial  and  useful  arts  and  the  convenience  and  re- 
finement of  soaal  life.  Great  wars  and  consequent  revolutions  have  occurred,  involving 
national  changes  of  peculiar  moment.  The  civit  war  of  own  country,  which  was  at  its 
height  when  the  last  volume  of  the  old  work  appeared,  has  happily  been  ended,  and  a 
new  course  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity  nas  been  commenced. 

Large  accessions  to  our  geographical  knowledge  have  been  made  by  the  indefatigable 
explorers  of  Africa. 

The  great  political  revolutions  of  the  last  decade,  with  the  natural  result  of  the  lapse 
of  time,  have  brought  into  public  view  a  multitude  of  new  men,  whose  names  are  in 
every  one's  month,  and  of  ivhose  lives  every  one  is  curious  to  know  the  particulars. 
Great  battles  have  been  fought  and  important  sieges  maintained,  of  which  the  details 
are  as  yet  preserved  only  in  the  newspapers  or  in  the  transient  publications  of  the  day, 
but  which  ought  now  to  take  their  pHace  in  permanent  and  authentic  history. 

Iq  preparing  the  present  edition  for  the  press,  it  has  accordingly  been  the  aim  of  the 
editors  to  bring  down  the  information  to  the  latest  possible  dates,  and  to  furnish  an  ac- 

literatore,  andof  the  newest  inventions  in  the  practical  arts,  as  well  as  to  give  a  succinct 
and  original  record  of  the  progress  of  political  and  historical  events. 

The  work'bas  been  begun  after  long  and  careful  preliminary  labor,  and  with  the 
most  ample  resources  for  carrying  it   on  to  a  successful  tcnnination. 

None  of  the  original  stereotype  plates  have  been  used,  hut  every  page  has  been 
printed  on  new  type,  forming  in  fact  a  new  Cyclopiedia,  with  the  same  plan  and  com- 
pass as  its  predecessor,  but  with  a  far  greater  pecuniary  expenditure,  and  with  such  im- 
provements in  its  composition  as  have  been  suggested  by  longer  experience  and  enlarged 
knowledge. 

The  illustrations,  which  are  introduced  for  the  first  lime  in  the  [>resent  edition,  have 
been  added  not  for  the  sake  of  pictorial  effect,  but  to  give  greater  lucidity  and  force  to  the 
cplanations  in  the  text.  They  embrace  all  branches  of  science  and  of  natural  history, 
t  famous  and   remarkable  features  of  scenery,  architecture,  and  art, 

Erocesses  of  mechanics  and  manufactures.     Although  intended 
an  embellishment,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  insure  their 

excellence;  the  cost  of  their  execution  is  enormous,  and  it  is  believed  they  will 

find  a  welcome  reception  as  an  admirable  feature  of  the  Cyclopsedia,  and  worthy  of  its 
hi^  character. 

This  work  is  sold  to  subscribers  only,  payable  on  delivery  of  each  volume.  It  will 
be  completed  in  sixteen  large  octavo  volumes,  each  containing  about  800  pages,  fully 
illustrated  with  several  thousand  Wood  Engravings,  and  with  numerous  colored  Litho- 
graphic Maps. 

Price  snd  Slfle  erBlndlnc. 
Jn  extra  Cloth,  per  edI.     .      .      .      SB.OOl  In  half  miHa,  extra  ffitt,  per  vol.   8.09 
I*  library  leather,  per  vol.      .      .      e.OO  <  In  fuHntor.  ant. gl.edfft;  per  vol.  10.00 
IaHatfttirke]/moroeeo,perv/t.   .    7.0o'[InfuUtti3t{apervol lO.OO 

Four  volumes  now  ready.  Succeeding  volumes,  until  completion,  will  be  issued 
once  in  two  months. 

•,*  Specimen  pages  of  the  AMERICAN  Cyclop«dia,  showing  type,  illusr rations, 
etc.,  will  be  sent  gratis,  on  application. 

FIRST-CLASS  CANVASSING  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Address  the  Publishers,  B.  AFPLETON  &  CO.,  619  ft  661  Brudnr,  N.  T. 
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"Fulfils  the  condUiona  "  of  a  Family  Sewing  MatMn«  "far 
better  than  any  other  machine  in  the  market.'*— Judges'  Report, 
Amer.  Inst,  Fair,  1875, 


Vi«^»  oftha  Novir  Willoox  4  Glbba  Automstio  Silent  Sevving  Machine, 
apart  from  T&bJa. 

NO  Preparatory  Expedmeats,    NO  Begulatiag  of  TflDsions, 
NO  A^OBting  of  Needles,  NO  Freparing  of  Shuttles, 

■  NO  Windiog  of  Bobbins,  NO  GoaiiDg  or  Testing 

But  inneOiate,  instant  readiness  for  all  Icinils  of  Sewing. 

THE  NEW  WILLCOX  &  CIBBS  AUTOMATIC  SILENT 
SEWING  MACHINE  has  seTeral  importaDt  features,  possessed 
by  no  other  Sewing  Mtichine  in  the  vrorld,  which  make  it  altogether 
cnparalleled  for  use  in  the  family. 

Its  great  advantage  over  any  other  Machine  is,  that  a  new  operator 
can  do  betier  work  with  it  than  an  old  expert  worker  with  any  other. 

All  the  old  difficalties,  Texationa,  and  delays  in  machine  sewing  are 
abolished,  and  perfect  and  durable  work  at  all  times  assured. 

It  is  rapidly  superseding  all  other  Machines  for  domestic  use. 


Willcox  &  Gibbs  S.  M.  Co. 

658  BEOADWAT,  cor.  Bond  St,  N.  T. 

BOSIOir— Our.  TremoDt  and  Barkalnj  SlneU 
OEIOAOO-300  ud  2m  Wsbuh  Aicniie. 
OnrOIiraiTI-171  TmI  Ponrlh  Blrwt. 
LOUISVILLE-IBS  I'onrth  ATesns, 

PHILAQELFHIA-lIS?  Olieiiiiit  Stntt 
ST,  LODIS-eoe  Borth  aiith  Stnat 
SAX  FHiJOIBCO-nS  Pott  BtTHt 
BALTD[0K£-16  Leilngtim  Btrart. 
***TbBiiDasdoDtIit>edtmUaotCnulf«UIIlon  embedded  In  bu«  ol  btbi7  UkIiIii*,  uid  1* 
le  reglMend  Tnda  Hiuk. 
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Ko.  DCCXXX.                        AUGUST    1876.  Vol.  CXX. 
A  WOMAN-HATER. 

PAKT    lU. CHAPTIB    VI. 

The  next  moment  Fanny  bounced  "It  is    past  a  jest,    tbe  whole 

into  the  room,  and  started  a  little  thiair,"    objected    Miss    Maitland : 

at  the  picture  of  the  pair  ready  to  "  and  now  we  arc  together,  please 

receive  her ;   Bhe_  did  not  wait  to  tell  me,  if  you  can,  either  of  yon, 

be  taken  to  task,  but  proceeded  to  who  is  this  man)    What  are  his 

svert    censure     by    volubility   and  means)  I  know 'the  Peerage,' 'the 

self-praise.     "Aunt,  I  went  down  Baronetage,' and 'the  Landed  Oen- 

to  the  river,  where  I  left  them,  and  try,'  but  not  Sememe.    That  is  a 

looked  all  alonj;  it,  and  they  were  river,  not  a  family." 

not  in  sight.     Then  I  went  to  the  "Oh,"Baid  Vizard,  "familynames 

cathedral,  because  that  seemed  tbe  taken  from   riven  are   never  ^r- 

next   likeliest  place.      Oh,    I   have  oenuM.     But  we  can't  all  be  down 

bad  such  a  race  !"  in  Burke.     Ned  is  of  a  good  stock, 

"  Why  did  you  come  back  be-  the  old  English  yeoraan,  the  coun- 

fore  you  had  found  them  f'  try's  pride.' 

"  Aunt,  it  was  going  to  rain ;  and  "  Yeoman  1"  sud  the   Maitland, 

it  is  rainiag  now,  bard."  with  sovereign  contempt. 

"  She  does  not  mind  that."  Vizard  resisted.     "  Is   this   the 

"Zoe!     Oh,  she  has  got  nothing  placb  to  sneer  at   an  Ecglish  yeo- 

on  1"  man,  where  you  see  an  unprincely 

"Bless  me!"  cried  Vizard.    "Go-  prince  livicg  by  a  gambling-table? 

diva  rerfifiwa."  What  says  the  old  stave  1 — 

"  Now,  Harrington,  don't :  of 
course  I  mean  nothing  to  spoil ; 
only  her  purple  alpaca,  and  that  is 
two  years  old.     But  my  blue  silk,  I 

can't  afford  to  min   it.     Nobody  "Then,"  said  Misander,  with  a 

would  give  me  another,  /  know."  good  deal  of  malicious  intent,  "  yon 

"  What  a  heartless  worid,"  said  are  quite  sure  your  yeoman  is  not  a 

Vizard,  drily.  — pattper—an  advenlurer- 
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"  Positive," 

"  And  a  yambkr." 

"  No,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  that. 
But  Dobody  ia  all-wise.  I  am  not, 
for  one.  He  is  a  fine  fdloir;  as 
good  as  gold  ;  as  true  as  steel ;  al- 
ways polite,  always  genial;  and 
never  speaks  ill  of  any  of  you  be- 
hind your  backs." 

Miaa  Maitland  bridled  at  that. 
"  What  I  have  said  is  not  out  of 
dislike  to  the  young  man.  I  am 
warning  a  brother  to  take  a  little 
more  care  of  his  sister,  that  is  all. 
ilowever,  after  your  sneer,  I  shall 
say  no  more  behind  Mr.  Severne's 
back,  but  to  his  face, — that  is,  if  we 
ever  see  his  face  again,  or  Zoe's 
either." 

"  Oh,  annt !"  said  Fanny,  re- 
proachfully. "It  is  only  the  rain. 
La,  poor  things,  they  will  bo  wet  to 
the  stiin  !  Just  see  how  it  is  pour- 
ing !" 

"  That  it  is :  and  let  me  tell  you 
there  is  nothing  so  dangeroun  as  a 
t3te-ti-ttle  in  the  rain." 

"A  thunderstorm  is  worse, aunt," 
said  Funny,  eagerly,  "  because  then 
she  is  frightened  to  death,  and 
clings  to  him — if  he  U  nice." 

Having  galloped  into  this  reve- 
lation, through  speaking  first  and 
thinking  afterwards,  Fauoy  pulled 
up  short  the  moment  the  words  were 
out,  and  turned  red,  and  looked 
at^kant,  under  her  paie  lasbes,  at 
Vizard.  Observing  several  twinkles 
in  his  eyes,  she  got  up  hastily,  and 
said  she  really  must  go  and  dry  her 
gown. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Maitland,  "  come 
into  my  room,  dear." 

Fanny  complied,  with  ratber  a 
rueful  face,  not  doubting  that  the 
public  "  dear"  was  to  get  it  rather 
hot  in  private. 

ller  uneasiness  was  not  lessened 
when  the  old  maid  said  to  her, 
grimly,  "  Now  sit  you  down  there, 
and  never  mind  your  dress." 

However,  it  came  ratber  mildly. 


after  all.  "  Fanny,  you  are  not  a 
bad  girl,  and  you  have  shown  you 
were  sorry :  so  I  am  not  going  to 
be  bard  on  you ;  only  jou  must  be 
a  good  girl  now,  and  help  me  to 
undo  the  mischief,  and  then  I  will 
forgive  you." 

"Aunt,"  said  Fanny,  piteously, 
"  I  am  older  than  she  is,  and  I 
know  I  have  done  rather  wrong, 
and  I  won't  do  it  any  more;  but 
pray,  pray,  don't  ask  uic  to  be  un- 
kind to  her  to-day  :  it  is  Broocti- 
day." 

Miss  Maitland  only  stared  at  this 
obseure  announcement:  so  Fanny 
had  to  explain  that  Zoo  and  she 
had  tiffed,  and  roarle  it  up,  and  Zoc 
had  given  her  a  brooch.  Hereupon 
she  went  for  it,  and  both  ladies  for- 
got the  topic  they  were  on,  and 
every  other,  to  examine  the  brooch. 

"  Aunt,"  said  Fanny,  handling 
the  brooch,  and  eying  it,  "you 
were  a  poor  girl,  like  me,  before 
grandpapa  left  yop  the  money,  and 
you  know  it  is  just  as  well  to  have 
a  tiff  now  and  then  with  a  rich  one, 
because,  when  you  kiss  and  make 
it  up,  you  always  get  some  Recon- 
ciliation Thing  or  other." 

Miss  Maitland  dived  into  the 
past  and  nodded  approval. 

Thus  encouraged,  Fanny  _  pro- 
ceeded to  more  modem  rules.  She 
let  Miss  Maitland  know  it  was 
always  understood  at  her  school 
that  on  these  occasions  of  titT,  re- 
conciliation, and  present,  the  girl 
who  received  the  present  was  to 
side  in  everything  with  the  girl 
who  gave  it,  for  that  one  day.  "That 
is  the  real  reason  I  put  on  my  tight 
boots — to  earn  my  brooch.  Isn't  it 
a  duck )" 

"Are  they  tight,  then?" 

"Awfully.       See — new     on    to- 

"  But  you  could  shake  off  your 
lameness  in  a  moment." 

"La,  aunt,  you  know  one  can 
fight  with  that  sort  of  thing,  or  Ggbt 
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against  it.      It  is  like    coldit,  and  their  true  histories,  and  their  genuine 

headacbes,  and  fevers,  and  all  that,  tientiments,  are  locked  up  like  that 

You  are  in  bed,  too  ill  to  see  any-  gcni  in    the  '  Arabian  Nights,'  and 

body    jou    don't    much   care    for.  come  out  in  smoke  as  he  did."   The 

Night  comes,  and  then  yon  jump  up  old  lady  chuckled  at  her  own  wit, 

and  dress,   and  go    to   a  ball,  and  and  the  yonn^  one  laughi^d  to  hu- 

leave  your  cold  and  your  fever  be-  moiir  her.     "  Well,  tny  dear,  those 

hind  you,   because  the   ball   won't  two   smoked,    and   revealed    tliem- 

wait  till  you  are  well,  and  the  bores  selves — their  real  selves;  and  I  lis- 

will.     So  don't  ask  me  to  be  unkind  tened  and  heard  every  word  on  the 

to   Zoe   brooch-day,"    said    Fanny,  top  of  those  drawers, 

skipping  back  to  her  first  position  Fanny   looked    at    the    drawers, 

witli  singular  pertinacity.  They  were  high. 

"  Now,   Fanny,"  said  Miss  Malt-  "  La,  aunt,  now  ever  did  you  get 

land,  "  who  wants  you  to  be  unkind  up  there  ?" 

to  her  ?     But   you  must  and  shall  "  By  a  ehair." 

promise  me  not  to  lend  her  any  more  "  Oh,  fancy  you  perched  up  there, 

downright   encouragement,  and    to  listening,  at  your  age  !" 

watch  rtie  man  well."  "  You    need   not   keep  throwing 

"I  promise  that  faithfully,"  said  my  Agn  in  my  teeth.     1  am  not  so 

Fanny — an  adroit  concession,  since  very  old.     Only  I  don't  paint,  and 

she  had  been  watching  him  like  a  whiten,  and  wear  false  hai^     There 

cat  a  mouse  for  many  days.  are  plenty  of  coquettes  about,  ever  . 

"Then  you  are  a  good  girl;  and  so  much  older  than  I  am.     I  have 

to  reward    you   I  will   tell    you   in  a    great    mind    not    to   tell    you ; 

confidence  all  the  strange  stories  I  and  then  much  you  will  ever  kiion* 

have  discovered  to-day,"        '  about  either  of  these  men," 

"  Oh,    do,    annt !"  cried    Fanny ;  "  Oh,    aunt,    don't  be  citjcI  I     I 

and  now  her  eyes  began  to  sparkle  am  dying  to  hear  iL" 

with  cariosity.  As    aunt  was    equally  dying    to 

Miss  Mailland  then  bade  her  ob-  tell   it,    she  passed    over   the    skit 

8er>-e  that  the  bedroom  window  was  upon  her  age,  though  she  did  not 

not  a  French  casement,  but  a  double-  forget  nor  forgive  it;  and  repeated 

sash  window — closed  at  present  be-  the  whole   conversation   of    Vizard 

cause  of  the  rain ;  but  it  had  been  and     Sevcme   with    rare    fidelity  ; 

(tide  open  at  the  top  all  the  time.  but,  as  I  abhor  what  the  evangelist 

"  Those   two  were  smoking,  and  calls  "  battology,"  and  Shakespeare 

talking   secrets :   and,   child,"    said  "  damnable  iteration,"  I  must  draw 

the  old  lady,  very  impressively,  "  if  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  reader 

you — want — to — know — what  gen-  {if  any),  and  he  must  be  pleased  la 

tlemen  really  are,  you  must  be  out  imagine  the  whole  dialc^ueof  those 

of  sight,  and  listen  to  them,  smok-  two    unguarded   smokers    repeated 

ing.     When  I  was  a  glri,  the  gentle-  to    Fanny,    and   interrupted,   eoui- 

men  came  out  in  their  true  colours  meuted   on  at  every  salient   point, 

over  their  wine.     Now  they  arc  as  scrutinised,    sifted,    dissected,    and 

close  as  wax,  drinking;  and,  even  taken  to   pieces   by  two  keen  wo- 

when  they  are  tipsy,  they  keep  their  men,  sharp  by  nature,  and  sharper 

seoretfl.     But  once  let  them  get  by  now  by  collision  of  their  heads.    No 

themselves  and  smoke,  the  very  air  candour,  no  tolerance,  no  allowance 

is  soon  filled  with  scandalous  secrets  for   human -weakness,  blunted   the 

none  of  the  ladies  in  the  house  ever  scalpel  in  their  dextrous  liands. 

dreamed  of.     Their  real  characters,  0    gossip !    delight    of   ordinary 
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souls,  and  more  delightful  Btill  when  there  came  a  sharp  knock,  and  an 

yoQ  furnish  food  for  detraction  !  1 !  impatient  voice  cried,  "  Chatter  ! — 

To  Fanny,  in    particular,  it   was  Chatter ! — Chatter  ! — how  long  are 

exciting,  ravishini^;   and    the   time  we  to  be  kept  waiting  for  dinner, 

flew  by  80  unheeded,  that  presently  all  of  na  i" 


At  the  very  commencement  of  dling  in  such  frivolities  by  Mies 
the  confabulation  bo  barbarously  Dover  or  Miss  Maitland.  How- 
interrupted  before  it  had  lasted  two  ever,  he  was  quite  safe ;  those  sn- 
hours  and  a  half,  the  Uiaogyn  rang  perior  spirits  were  wholly  occupied 
the  bell,  and  asked  for  Rosa,  Zoe's  with  the  loftier  things  of  the  mind, 
maid.                    .  especially  the    characters   of    their 

She  came,  and  he  ordered  her  to  neighbours. 

have  up  a  basket  of  wood,  and  light  1  must  now  go  for  these  truants 

a  roaring  fire  in  her  mistress's  room,  that  are  giving  everybody  so  much 

and  put  out  garments  to  air.     Ho  trouble. 

also  inquired   the  number  of  Zoe's  When  Fanny  fell  lame,  and  said 

bedroom.     The    girl    said    it    was  she   was  very  sorry,  but   she    must 

"No.  74."                          :  go  home    and   change    her    boots, 

The    Misogyn    waited    half     an  Zoe  was  for  going  Lome  too.     But 

hour,    and   then    visited  "No.  74."  Fanny,  doubting  her  sincerity,  was 

He  found    the   fire  burnt  down  to  peremptory,  and  said  they  had  only 

one  log,  and  some  things  airing  at  to  stroll  slowly  on,  and  then  turn ; 

the  fire,  as  domestics  air  their  em-  she  should  meet  them  coining  back, 

ployers'  things,  but  not  their  own,  Zoe  coloured  high,  suspecting  they 

you    may  be   sure.     There  was   a  had  seen  the  last  of  this  ingenious 

chemise   carefully  folded    into   the  young  lady. 

smallest     possible      compass,     and,  "  What  a  good  girl !"  cried   Sc- 

doubled  over  a  horse  at  a  good  dis-  venie. 

tance  from  the  cold  fire.  There  "  I  am  afraid  shtf  is  a  very 
were  other  garments  and  supplemen-  naughty  giri,"  said  Zoe,  faintly  ;  and 
taries,  all  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  first  effect  of  Fanny's  retreat 
The  Misogyn  looked,  and  re-  was  to  make  her  a  great  deal  more 
marked  as  follows  :  "  Idiots ! — at  reserved  and  less  sprightly 
efenthing,  but  taking  in  the  naen."  Severne  observed,  and  under- 
Having  relieved  his  spleen  with  stood,  and  saw  he  must  give  her 
this  courteous  and  coroprchen-  time.  He  was  so  respectful,  as 
sivc  observation,  he  piled  log  upon  well  as  tender,  that,  by  degrees,  she 
log,  till  the  fire  was  half  up  the  came  out  again,  and  beamed  with 
chimney.  Then  he  got  all  the  youth  and  happiness, 
chain,  and  made  a  semicircle,  and  They  strolled  very  slowly  by  the 
spread  out  the  various  garments  to  fair  nver,  and  the  pretty'  little 
the  genial  heat;  and  so  close  that,  nothings  they  said  to  each  other 
had  a  spark  flown,  they  would  have  began  to  be  mere  vehicles  for  those 
been  warmed  with  a  vengeance,  soft  tones  and  looks  in  which  love 
and  the  superiority  of  the  male  in-  is  made  far  more  than  by  the  words 
tellcct  demonstrated.     This     done,  themselves. 

he  retired,  with  a  guilty   air;  for  When  they  started  on  this  walk, 

he  did  not  want  to  be  caught  med-  Severne  had  no  distinct  nor  serious 
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views  on  Zoe.  But  be  bad  been 
■playing  with  fire  for  some  time,  aod 
so  now  he  got  well  burnt 

Walking  slowly  by  bis  side,  and 
conscious  of  being  wooed,  whatever 
the  words  might  be,  Zoe  was 
lovelier  than  ever.  Tliose  lowered 
lashes,  that  mantling  cheek,  those 
soft,  tender  mumiurs,  told  htm  he 
was  dear,  and  thrilled  his  heart, 
though  a  cold  one  compared  witb 

He  was  in  love — as  mueh  as  be 
could  he,  and  more  than  he  had  ever 
been  before.  He  never  even  asked 
himself  whether  permanent  happi' 
ness  was  likely  to  spring  from  this 
love  :  be  was  self-ind\ilgent,  reck- 
less, and  in  love. 

He  looked  at  her,  wished  he  could 
recall  his' whole  life,  and  sighed. 

"Why  do  you  sigh  f"  said  she, 
gently. 

"  I  don't  know.  Yes,  I  do.  Be- 
cause I  am  not  happy." 

"Not  happy f  said  she.  "You 
ought  to  be ;  and  I  am  sure  you 
deserve  to  be." 

"  1  don't  know  that.  However, 
I  think  I  shall  be  happier  in  a  few 
minutes,  or  else  very  unhappy  in- 
deed.    That  depends  on  yoji." 

"On  me,  Mr.  Seveme!"  and  she 
blnshed  crimson,  and  her  bosom 
began  to  heave.  His  words  led  her 
to  expect  a  declaration  and  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage. 

He  saw  her  mistake ;  and  her 
emotion  spoke  so  plainly,  and 
sweetly,  and  tried  him  so,  that  it 
coat  him  a  great  effort  not  to  clasp 
her  in  his  arms.  But  that  was  not 
his  cue  at  present.  He  lowered  his 
eyes,  to  give  her  time,  and  said,  sadly, 
"I  cannot  help  seeing  that,  some- 
bow,  there  is  suspicion  in  the  air 
about    me.       Miss    Maitiand    puts 

Jnestions  and  drops  hints.  Miss 
Pover  watches  me  like  a  lynx. 
Even  you  gave  me  a  faint  the  other 
day  that  I  never  talk  to  you  about 
my  relations  and  my  past  life." 


"  Pray  do  not  confound  me  with 
other  people,"  said  Zoe,  proudfy. 
"  If  I  am  curious,  it  is  because  I 
know  you  must  have  done  many 
good  things  and  clever  things;  but 
yon  have  too  little  vanity,  or  too 
rauch  pride,  to  tell  them  even  to 
one  who — esteems  you,  and  could 
appreciate." 

"  I  know  you  are  aa  generous  and 
noble  as  most  people  are  narrow- 
minded,"  said  Severne,  enthusiasti- 
cally ;  "  and  I  have  determined  to 
tell  you  all  about  myself." 

Zoe's  cheeks  beamed  with  grati- 
fied pride,  and  her. eyes  sparkled. 

"Only,  as  I  would  not  tell  it  to 
anybody  but  yom,  1  must  stipulate 
that  you  receive  it  in  sacred  con- 
fidence, and  not  repeat  it  to  a  living 

"  Not  oven  to  my  brother,  who 
loves  you  so!"       , 

"  Not  even  to  him." 

This  alarmed  the  instinctive  deli- 
cacy and  modesty  of  a  truly  vii^in 
soul. 

"  I  am  not  experienced,"  said 
she.  "But  I  feel  I  ought  not  to 
yield  to  (furiosity,  and  bear  from 
yon  anything  1  am  forbidden  to 
tell  my  brother.  You  might  as 
well  say  I  must  not  tell  my  mother ; 
for  dear  Harrington  Is  all  thz  mother 
I  have ;  and  I  am  sore  he  is  a  true 
friend  to  you"  (this  last  a  little 
reproachfully). 

But  for  Severne's  habitual  self- 
command,  he  would  have  treated 
this  delicacy  as  ridiculous  prudery  ; 
hut  he  was  eqnal  to  greater  difii- 
cultiea. 

"  You  are  right,  by  instinct,  in 
everything.  Well,  then,  1  shall 
tell  yon,  and  you  shall  see  at 
ooce  whether  it  ought  to  be  re- 
peated, or  to  remain  a  sacred  deposit 
between  me  and  the  only  creature 
I  have  the  course  to  tell  it  to." 

Zoe  lowered  her  eyes,  and  marked 
the  sand  with  ber  parasol.  She 
was  a  little  puzzled  now,  and  half 
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.  that,  Bomebow,    he   was  handg  of  the  Jetei ;  and  I  belieee  a 

tying  Iicr  to  secrecy  witb  silk  in-  composition   was  effected,  with    thi 

stead  of  rope;    but  she  never  sus-  help  of  a  very  povierful   barrister, 

pcctcd  the  deliberate  art  and  dex-  on  M.P.     He  went  out  of  his  line 

tcrity  with  which  it  was  done.  on  this  occasion,  and  mediated  be- 

Severne   then    made    the    revela-  tween  the  parties.     What  will  yon 

tion,  which  he  had  been  preparing  think   when    I    tell   yon    that   my 

for  a  day  or  two  past :  and,  to  avoid  brother,  the  son  of  my  father  and  my 

eternal  comments  by  the  author,  I  mother,  was  one  of  these  forgers  ;  a 

must  once  more    call  in  the  artful  criminal  !'* 
'  aid  of  the  printers.     The  true  part         "My  poor  friend!"    cried    Zoe, 

of    Mr.  Sevemc's   revelation   is    in  clasping  her  innocent  hands, 
italics ;  the  false  in  ordinary  type.  " It   was  a  thunderclap.     I  had 

"  When  Tnff  father  died,  I  inherit-  a  great  mind  to  wash  my  hands  of 

cd  an  estate  in  Huntingdonshire.  It  it,  and  let  liini  go  to  prison.     But 

was  not  so  large  as  Vizard's,  but  it  liow  could  I!     The  struggle  ended 

teas  clear.     Not  a  mortgage  nor  en.  in  my  doing  like  the   rest     Onlv 

cumbrance  on  it.     I  had  a  youngtr  poor  I  had  no  noble  kinsmen  with 

brother  y    a   fellow  with   charming  long   purses   to  faelp    me,   and    no 

manticrs,    and   very    accomplished.  Solicitor<General     to    mediate    sub 

These  were  his  ruin :    he  got  into  rosa.     The  total  amount  would  have 

high  society  in  London :  but  high  swamped  my  family  acres.     I  got 

society  is  not  ahoays  good  society,  them  down  to  siity  per  cent,  and 

He  became  connected  with  a  fast  that   only^  crippled   my   estate   for 

lot,  some  of  the  young  nobility.    Of  ever.     As  for  my   brother,  he  fell 

course  be  could  not  vie  with  them,  oo  bis  knees  to  mo.    But  I  eould 

lie  got  deeply  in  debt.     Not  but  not  forgive  him.  He  left  the  country 

what  they  were  in  debt  too,  every  with  a  hundred  pounds  I  gave  him. 

one  of  them.     He  used  to  send  to  He  is  in  Canada :  and  only  known 

me  for  money  oftener  than  I  liked  ;  there  as  a  most  respectable  farmer. 

but  I  never  suspected  the  rate  be  He  talks  of  paying  me  hock.     That 

was  going  at.     I  was  anxious,  too,  I  shall  believe  when   I  see  it.     All 

abont  him;    but  I  said  to  myself  I  know  for  certain  is  that  hb  crime 

be  was  just  lowing  his  wild  oats,  has  mortgaged  my  estate,  and  left 

like   other  fellows.     Well,    it  went  me  poor — and  suspected." 
on,   until — to  hia  misfortune    and        Whilst  Severne  related  this,  there 

mine — be  got  entangled    in    some  passed  a  somewhat  notable  thing  in 

disgraceful  transactions ;  the  general  the  worid  of  mind.     The  inventor 

features  are  known  to  all  the  world,  of  this  history  did  not  understand 

I  daresay  you  have  heard  of  one  it ;  the  hearer  did,  and  accompanied 

or  two  young  noblemen,  who  com-  it  with  innocent  sympathetic  sighs, 

mitted  foi^eries   on  their  relations  Her    imagination,    more     powerful 

and  friends  some  years  ^o.     One  and    precise    than    the    inventor'a, 

of  them,  the  son  of  an  earl,  took  Ms  pictured    the   horror  of  the    high- 

sister''s   whole  fortune  out   of   her  minded    brother,     bis    agony,    his 

hank,  with  a  single  forged  cheque,  shame,    his    respect    for    law   and 

7  believe  the  sum  total  of  his  for-  honesty,  bis  pity  for  his  own  flesh 

geries    was  over    £100,000.      His  and   blood,    his  struggle,    and    the 

father  could  not  find  half  the  money,  final  triumph  of  fraternal  affection. 

A   number   of  the  nobility  had  to  Every  line  of  the  figment  was  alive 

combine    to    repurchase    the    doeu-  to   her,   and  she  realised  the  t«le^ 

ments  ;  many  of  them  were  in  the  ^  9cven»e  only  repeated  it. 
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At  the  last  touch  of  bU  cold  art,  They  tnmed,  and  Zoe,  with  true 

the  "warrti -hearted  girl  could  coatain  vii^o   coyness   and   elastic   limbs, 

no  longer.  made  the    cominjj   rain    an    eicnse 

"Oh!    poor    Mr.  Seveme  !"    she  for  such  swift  walking,  that  Sevenie 

cried  ;    *'  poor   Mr.   Seveme !"   and  could  not  make  tender  love  to  her. 

the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks.  To  be  snre  Apolio  ran  after  Daphne, 

He   looked   at  her  first  with   a  with    his    little    propoBRJs ;    hut    I 

little    astonishment, — fancy    taking  take  it  he  ran  mnte^'till  lie  found 

his   little    narrative    to    heart   like  he   couldn't  cateh   her.     Indeed  it 

that ! — then  with  compunction,  and  was  as  much  as  Severne  could  do 

then    with   a  momentary  horror  at  to  keep  up  with  her  "fair  heel  and 

himself,  and  terror  at  the  impassable  toe."     But   1   ascribe    this   to    her 

gulf   fixed    between    them,    by   her  not  wearing  high  heels,  ever  since 

rare  goodness  and  his  depravity.  Fanny    told    her   she    was    just    a 

Then  for  a  moment  he  felt ;  and  little  too  tall,  and  she  was  novice 
felt  all  manner  of  things  at  once,  enough  to  believe  her. 
"Oh,  don't  cry,"  he  blurted  out,  She  would  not  stop  for  the 
and  began  to  bhibber  himself  at  drizzle;  but  at  last  it  came  down 
having  made  her  cry  at  all,  and  so  with  such  a  vengeance,  that  she  was 
unfairly.  It  was  his  lucky  hour;  persuaded  to  leave  the  path  and 
this  hystericid  effusion,  nndignified  run  for  a  catUe-shed  at  some  dis- 
hy a  single  g^in  of  active  contri-  tance.  Here  she  and  Severne  were 
tion,  or  even  penitent  resolve,  told  imprisoned.  Luckily  for  thcro 
in  his  favour.  They  mingled  their  "  the  kye  had  not  come  hame,"  anA 
tears ;  and  hearts  cannot  hold  aloof,  the  shed  was  erapt]'.  Tbey  got 
when  tears  come  together.  Yes,  into  the  farthest  comer  of  it;  ior 
they  mingled  their  tears,  and  the  il  was  all  open  towards  the  river ; 
crocodiletears  were  the  male's,  if  yon  and  the  rain  pattered  on  the  roof 
please,  and  the  woman's  tears  were  as  if  it  would  break  it. 

Eure  holy  drops,  that  angels  might  Thns    driven     together,    was    it 

ave  gathered  and   carried  them  to  wonderful  that  soon  her  hand  was 

God  for  pearls  of  the  human  soul.  in    his,    and   that,   as    they    purred 
together,  and  murmured  soft  notb- 

After  they  had  cried  tt^ether  ings,  more  than  once  she  was  snr- 
over  the  cool  figment,  Zoe  said  :  prised  into  returning  the  soft  pres- 
"I  do  not  repent  my  curiosity  now.  snre  which  he  gave  it  so  often) 
You  did  well  to  tell  rae.  Oh  no.  The  plamp  declaration  she  had 
you  were  right,  and  I  will  never  fled  from,  and  now  seemed  deli- 
tell  anybody.  People  are  nar-  ciously  resigned  to,  did  not  actually 
row-minded.  They  shall  never  come.  But  he  did  what  she  valued 
cast  your  brother's  crime  in  your  more,  he  resumed  his  confidences: 
teeth,  nor  your  own  losses  I  told  her  he  had  vices:  was  fond  of 
esteem  yon  for — oh  so  much  tpore  gambling.  Excused  it  on  the  score 
than  ever !  I  wonder  you  could  of  his  loss  by  bis  brother.  Said 
tell  me."  he'hoped  soon  to  hear  good  news 

"  You  would  not  wonder  if  you  from    Canada.        Didn't    despair, 

knew  bow  superior    yon  arc  to  all  Was  happy   now,    in   spite   of  all. 

the  world :  how  noble,  how  gener-  Had  been  happy  ever  since  be  had 

ons,  and  how  I — — "  met    her.      What   declaration    was 

"  Ob,  Mr.  Severne,  it  is  going  to  needed  t     The    nndeistanding  was 

tain.      We   mnst  get  home  as  fast  complete.       Neither    doubted     tha 

as  ever  we  can."  other's  love ;  and  Zoe  would  have 
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tbonj^lit  herself  a  fahliless,  wicked  adorn  it,  because   tbe  tnitb   is,   it 

girl    if,    after   this,   sbe   bad  gone  adorns    everything.      AndN  so  Zoe, 

and  accepted  any  other  nian,  drenched  with  rain,  aod    ber  dress 

But  presently   she    bad   a    mis-  a  bathing-gown,  was  only  a  Greek 

jpving,  and    looked  at   her  watch,  goddess  tinted  blue,  ber  bust  and 

Yes,    it    wanted    but   one  hour  .to  shoulders    and    her  moulded  figure 

dinner.       Now    her     brother    was  covered,   yet  revealed.     What  was 

ratber  a   Tartar  about   punctuality  she   to   an   artist's    eye !     Just  tbe 

at   dinner.     She   felt   she    was    al-  Townly    Venus  with  ber  Bculptor'a 

ready  in  dauger  of  censure  for  her  cunning  draperies  and  Juno's  gwL 

long  fete-a-fe^e  witb  Seveme,  tbouffb  ,,■,,  ,  ,  ..  „     „ 

.,    *__-                   ..            ,     .'        n?  "EtTcralncesBap«tiiJt  Den." 

the   rain     was    tbe    calpnt.       She  *^ 

could  not  afford  to  draw  every  eye  When  she  got  to  tiie  hotel  she 

upon  her  by  being  late  for  dinner  held  up  her  finger  to  Seveme  with 

along  with  him.  a  pretty  peremptorincss.     She  had 

She   told  Severne  they   must  go  shown  him  so  much  tenderness,  sbe 

home  now,  raiii  or  no  rain ;  and  sho  felt  she   had  a  right  to  order  him 

walked     resolutely    out     into     the  now :  "  I   must  beg  of  you,"  said 

weatlier.  she.  "to  go  straight  to  your  rooma 

Severae    did    not   like   it  at  all,  and  dress  very  quickly,  and  present 

but  be  was  wise  enough  to  deplore  vourself  to  Hamngtou  five  minutes 

it  only  on  her  account;  and  indeed  before  dinner  at  least." 

her  light  alpaca  was  soon  drenched,  "I  will   obey,"  said  be,  obsequi- 

and  began  to  cling  to  her,  ousty. 

But  tbe  spirited  girl  only  laughed  That  pleased  her,  and  she  kissed 

at. bis*  condolences,  as  she  bnrtied  her  hand  to   him,  and  scudded  to 

on,     "  Why,  it  is  only  warm  water,"  ber  own  room. 

said  she :  "  tbia  is  no  more  than  a  At  sight  of  the  blazing  fire  and 

batb  in  the  summer  sea.     Bathing  provident  preparations,  she  started, 

is    getlinf;    wet    through    in    blue  and  said  aloud,  "  Ob,  bow  nice  of 

flannel.     Well,    I    am    bathing    in  them !"    and,   all    dripping    as  she 

blue  alpaca."  waa,  she  stood  there  with  her  young 

"But  it  will  ruin  your  dress."  heart  in  a  double  glow. 

"  My  dress !  why,  it  is  as  old  as  Such   a  nature   as  bora  has  too 

the  hills.    When  I  get  home  I'll  little  egotism,  and  low-bred   vanity, 

give  it  to  Rosa — ready  washed,  ba  I  to   undervalue   worthy   love.      The 

Sal"  infinite  heart  of  a  Zoe  Viiard  can 

The  raiu  pelted  and  poured,  and  love  but  one  ^ith  passion,  yet  ever 

long  before  they    reached  tbe  inn,  so  many  more  with  warm  and  teu- 

Zoe^s  dress  had  become  an  external  der  affection. 

cuticle,  an  alpaca  skin.  She  gave   aunt    Maitland   credit 

But  innocence  is  sometimes  very  for  this  provident  affection.     It  was 

bold.     Sbe  did  not  care  a  bit :  and,  out  of  tbe  sprightly   Fanny's  line; 


to  care.     Beauty  so  positive  as  hers  thing!    there,   I    thought    she    waa 

is    indomitable.     The    petty     acci-  bottling   up   a  lecture  for  me,  and 

dents  that  are  the  terrors  of  homely  all   the   time  her  real  anxiety  was 

charms,   seem    to    enhance    Queen  lest  I   should     be    wet    through." 

Beautv.     Dishevelled    hair    adorns  Thereupon  she  settled  in   her  mind 

it :    close  -  bound    hair    adorns   it.  to  begin  loving  aunt  Maitland  from 

Simplicity  adorns    it.       Diamonds  that  nonr.     Sne    did    not   ring  fur 

adorn    it.     Everything    aeema    to  her  maid  till  she  was  nearly  dressed ; 
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and  wben  Rosa  csrac  and  exclaimed  Seveme  came    in,  dressed,  and 

at  the  condition  of  ber  cast-off  robes,  perfect  as  tbougb  just  taken  out  of 

she   langbed,  aod   told  her  it  was  a  band-bos.     lie  sat  down   at  a 

nothing, — tbe  Rhine  was   nice  and  little  table,  an^  read  a  Uttle  journal 

nann, — pretending    she    had   been  unobtrusively.     It   was  bis   cue  to 

in  it.     She  ordered  ber  to  dry  the  divest  his  late  tete-a-tele  of  public 

drcsB,  and  iron  it,  importance. 

"Why,   la,   miss;    you'll    never  Then   came  dinner,  and   two  of 

wear   it  i^ain,  to   be   snre?"    said  the   party   absent.      Yizard    heard 

Rosa,  demurely.  their  voices  going  like  mill-clacks  at 

"I  don't  know,"  said  th(t yonng  this   sacred    hour,  and    summoned 

lady,  archly ;  "  but  1  mean  to  take  them     rather    roughly,    as    stated 

great   care   of    it,"   and  burst  out  above.     His  back  was  to  Zoe,  and 

laughing  like  a  peal  of  silver  bells,  she  rubbed  her  hands  gail^  to  Sev- 

because  she  was  in  high  spirits,  and  erne,  and  seut  him   a   flymg  wbis- 

saw  what  Rosa  would  be  at  per,  "Ob,  what    fun!  we   are.  the 

Give   away   the    gown   she    had  culprits,    and    they    are    the    ones 

been  wooed  and  wet  through  in —  scolded." 

no,    thank  you !     Such    gowns    as  Dinner  waited  ten  minutes,  and 
these  be  land-marks,  my  masters.  then  tbe  defaulters  appeared.     No- 
Vizard,  unconscious    of    her   ar-  thing  was  said,  biit  Vizard  looked 


rival,  was  walking  up  and  down  the  rather    glum  ;    and    aunt   Maitland 

room,  fidgeting    more    and    more,  cast  a  vicious  look  at  Seveme  and 

when  in  came  Zoe,  dressed  high  in  Zoe ;  they  had  made  a  forced  march 

black  silk  and  white  lace,  looking  and   outflanked  her.     She  sat  down 

ever  so  cosy,  and  blooming  like  a  and  bided  ber  time,  like  a  fowler 

rose.  waiting  till  the  ducks  come  within 

"What!"    said    he:     "in,    and  shot 

dressed!"    Jle     look    her   by   the  But  tbe    conversation  was  com- 

sfaonlders,    and    gave   her  a    great  monplace,  inconsecutive,  shifty,  and 

lisa.     "You  young  monkey,"  said  vague,  and  it  was  two  hours  before 

he,  "  I  was  afraid  you  were  washed  anything  came  within  shot ;  all  this 

away."  time  not  a  soul  suspected  the  am- 

Zoe   su^ested   that   would  only  bushed  fowler. 

have  been  a  woman  obliterated.  At    last  Vizard    having  thrown 

"That  is  true,"  said  he,  with  an  out  one  of  his  hints  that  the  fair 

air  of  hearty  conviction.     "  I  forgot  sex  are  imperfect,  Fanny,  being  un- 

tbat"  der  the  infiuence  of  Miss  Maitland's 

He  then  inquired  if  she  had  had  revelations,  ventured  to  suggeEPt  that 

a  nice  walk.  tbey  had  no  more  faults  than  men, 

'* Ob,  beautiful;  imprisoned  half  and  cfrfain/^  were  not  more  deceit- 

tbe  time  in  a  cow-shed,  and  then  ful. 

drenched.      But   I'll    have    a   nice  "  Indeed  J"    said    Vizard.     "  Not 

walk  with  you,  dear,  up  and  down  — more— deceitful.'     Do  you  speak 

the  room."  from  experience  f 

"  Come  on,  then."  "  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  Fanny,  get- 
So  she  put  ber  right  hand  on  his  ting  rather  frightened.  "I  only 
left  shoulder,  and  gave  him  her  left  think  so,  somehow." 
hand,  and  they  walked  up  and  down  "  Well,  but  you  must  have  a  rea- 
the  room,  Zoe  beaming  with  liappi-  son.  May  I  respectfully  inquire 
new  and  affection  for  everybody,  whether  more  men  have  jilted  you 
and  walking  at  a  graceful  bend.  than  yon  have  jilted }" 
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"  You  may  inqoire  as  respectfully 
as    you    like  ;    bat     I    shan't    tell 

"That  is  right,  Miss  Dover,"  said 
Severne:  "doii't  you  put  up  with 
Ills  nonsense.  He  koows  nothing 
about  it ;  women  are  angels,  com- 
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how  they  can  waste  ao  much  truth, 
and  constaucy,  and  beauty  upon 
the  foul  sex.  To  my  mind,  there  is 
only  one  thing  we  beat  you  in :  we 
do  stick  by  each  other  rather  better 
than  yon  do.  Yon  are  truer  to 
us ;  we  are  a  little  truer  to  each 
other." 

"  Not  a  little,"  suggeated  Vizard, 
drily. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Zoe,  blush- 
ing pink  at  her  boldness  in  ad- 
vancing an  opinion  on  vbo  large  a 
matter,  "I  think  these  compari- 
sons are  rather  narrow  -  minded  : 
what  have  tee  to  do  with  bad 
people,  male  or  female )  A  good 
man  is  good,  and  a  good  woman  is 
good  :  btill  I  do  think  that  women 
have  greater  hearts  to  love,  and 
men,  perhaps,  greater  hearts  for 
friendsbip ;"  then,  blushing  roseate, 
"  even  in  the  short  time  we  have 
been  here  we  have  seen  two  gentle- 
men give  up  pleasure  for  self-deny- 
ing friendship.  Lord  TJxmoor  gave 
UB  all  up  for  a  sick  friend.  Mr. 
Sevome  did  more,  perhaps  ;  for  he 
lost  that  divine  singer; — you  will 
never  hear  her  now,  Mr.  Sevcme." 

The  Maitland  gun  wenKifr.  "  A 
sick  friend  ! — Mr.  Sevome  T — ha  ! 
ha  !  hal  You  silly  girl,  he  has  got 
no  sick  friend.  lie  was  at  the 
gaming-table.  That  was  his  sick 
friend." 

It  was  an  effective  discbaige.  It 
winged  a  duck  or  two.  It  killed 
as  follows  :  the  tranqnillity — the 
good-humour — and  the  content  of 
the  little  party. 

Severne  started,  and  stared,  and 
lost  colour,  and  then  cast  at  Vizard 


a  venomous  look  never  seen  on  his 
face  before;  for  he  naturally  con- 
claded  that  Vizard  had  betrayed 
him. 

Zoe  was  amazed,  looked  instantly 
at  Severne,  saw  it  was  true,  and 
turned  pale  at  bis  evident  discom- 
fiture. Her  lover  had  been  guilty 
of  deceit — mean  and  rather  iieart- 
less  deceit. 

Even  Fanny  winced  at  the  point- 
blank  denunciation  of  a  young  man 
who  was  himself  polite  to  every- 
body. She  would  nave  done  it  in 
a  very  different  way — insinuations, 
innuendo,  ikc. 

"  They  have  found  you  out,  old 
fellow,"  said  Vizard,  merrily;  "but 
you  need  not  look  as  if  you  had 
robbed  a  church.  Hang  it  all  1  a 
fellow  has  got  a  right  to  gamble,  if 
he  chooses.  Any  way,  he  paid  for 
his  whistle ;  for  ho  lost  three  hun- 
dred ponnds," 

"  Tnree  hundred  ponnds  1"  cried 
the  terrible  old  maid.  "Where 
over  did  he  get  them  to  lose )" 

"  Sevcme  divined  that  he  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  fiction  here  ;  so 
he  said,  sullenly,  "  I  got  them  from 
Vizard ;  but  I  gave  him  value  for 
them  " 


"  Miss  Maitland,  this  is  really  not  in 
your  department." 

"  Oh  yes,  it  ia,"  said  she;  "and 
BO  you'll  find." 

This  pertinacity  looked  like  de- 
fiance. Vizard  rose  from  his  chair, 
bowed  ironically,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  not  disposed  for  a  hot  ali- 
ment "  In  that  case — with  permis- 
sion— I'll  withdraw  to  my  veranda, 
and,  in  tliat^(he  struck  a  light) — 
peaceful — (here  ho  took  a  suck) — 

"  Yon  will  meditate  on  the  channs 
of  Ina  Klosking." 

Vizard  received  this  poisoned 
arrow  in  the  small  of  the  back,  as 
he  was  sanntering  onL    He  turned 
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like  a  shot,  ns  if  a  man  bad  stnicic 
faim,  aod,  for  a  single  moment,  he 
looked  donnrigbt  terrible,  and  won- 
derfully iralike  the  easy-going  Har- 
rington Vizard.  But  he  soon  r 
ered  himself.  "  What !  you  listen, 
do  yon !"  said  he ;  and  turned 
lemptuonsly  on  bis  heel  without 
another  word. 

There  was  an  uneasy,  chilling 
pause.  Miss  Maitland  would  have 
g^ven  something  to  withdraw  ber  last 
shot,  Fanny  was  very  nncomfort 
able,  and  fixed  ber  eyes  on  the  table, 
Zoe,  deeply  shocked  at  Severne'a 
deceit,  was  now  amazed  and  puzzled 
about  her  brother.  "  Ina  Klosking !" 
inquired  she  ;  "  who  is  that !" 

"  Ask  Mr.  Scheme,"  said  Miss 
Maitland,  sturdily. 

Now  Mr.  Severn e  was  sitting 
gilent,  but  with  restless  eyes,  medi- 
tating how  he  should  get  over  that 
figment  of  his  about  the  sick  friend. 

Zoe  turned  round  on  him,  fixed 
her  glorious  eyes  full  npon  his  face, 
aod  said,  rather  imperiously,  "  Mr, 
Severoe,  who  is  Ina  KloskingJ" 

Mr.  Severne  looked  up  blaokly 
in  her  face,  and  said  nothing. 

She  coloured  at  not  being  an- 
awered,  and  repeated  ber  question 
(all  this  time  Fanny's  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  young  man  even  more 
Izeeoly  thau  Zoe'a),  "who  —  and 
what — is  Ids  Klosking?" 

"  She  is  a  public  singer." 

"  Do  you  know  her  T 

"Yes;  I  heard  her  sing  at  Vi- 
enna." 

"Tes,  yes;  but  do  you  know  lier 
to  M>eak  to  f 

He  considered  half  a  moment,  and 
then  said  be  bad  not  that  honour. 
"  But,"  said  he,  i-ather  hurriedly, 
"sombody  or  other  told  me  she 
bad  come  out  at  the  opera  here,  and 
made  a  hit." 

"What,-in9iebeir     . 

"  I  don't  know ;  but  I  saw  large 
bills  ont  with  her  name.  She  made 
her  dibut  in  Gounod's  'Faust.'" 


"  It  is  mff  Siebel !"  cried  Zoe, 
'raptnrously.  "  Why,  aunt,  no  won- 
der Harrington  admires  her.  For 
my  part,  I  adore  her." 

"  Fob,  child  !  That  is  quite  a 
different  matter," 

"  No,  it  is  not.  lie  is  like  me  ; 
he  has  only  seen  her  once,  as  I  have, 
and  on  the  stage." 

"  Fiddle-de-dee.  I  tell  you  he  is 
ia  love  with  ber,  over  head  and 
cars;  be  is  wondeifally  inflammable 
for  a  woman-hater.  Ask  Mr.  Sev- 
erne ;  he  knows." 

"  Mr,  Severne,  is  my  brother  ia 
love  with  that  lady  (" 

Seveme's  turn  had  come ;  that 
able  young  man  saw  his  chance,  and 
did  as  good  a  bit  of  acting  as  ever 
was  extemporised  even  by  an  Italian 
inime. 

"  Miss  Vizard,"  said  he,  Axing 
bis  hazel  eyes  on  her  for  the  first 
time,  in  a  way  that  made  her  feel 
bis  power,  "what  passed  in  confi- 
dence between  two  friends  ought 
to  be  sacred.  Don't — yon — thmk 
so!"  (The  girl  quivered,  remem- 
bering the  secret  he  had  confessed 
to  ber.)    "  Miss  M^tland  has  done 

f'our  brother  and  me  the  honour  to 
isten  to  our  secrets.  She  sball  re- 
peat them,  if  she  thinks  it  delicate; 
but  I  shall  not,  without  Vizard's 
consent ;  and,  more  than  that,  the 
conversation  seems  to  m^to  be  tak- 
ing the  turn  of  casting  blame,  and 
ridicule,  and  I  don't  Imow  what,  on 
the  best-hearted,  kindest-hearted, 
truest- hearted,  noblest,  and  manliest 
man  I  know.  I  decline  to  take  any 
further  share  in  it," 

With  these  last  words  in  Iiis 
mootb,  he  stuck  bis  hands  defiantly 
into  his  pockets,  and  stalked  ont 
into    the    veranda,   looking    every 

Zoe  folded  her  arms,  and  gazed 
after  bim  with  undisguised  admira- 
tion. How  well  everything  he  did 
became  hira !  bis  firing  np— his 
brusquerie — the  very  movements  of. 
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his  body,  all  so  piquant,  charming,  and  the  two  had  a  rock  together, 

and  unwomanty.     As    he    vaoisheJ  2!oe  crying,  and  Fanny  coaxiog  and 

from  her  admii-inE  eyes,  she  turned,  comforting. 

nith  flaming  cheelcs,  on  Misa  Mait-  "Ah!"   sighed    Zoe;    "  tbia    was 

land,   and   said,   "Well,    aunt,  you  the  happiest  day   of  my  life;    and 

have  driven  them  both  out  at  the  see  how  it  ends !    Quarrelling  and 

window  ;  now  eay  something  pretty  deceit ;  the  one   I  hate,   the  other 

to  Fanny  and  me,  and  drive  us  out  1  despise.     No,   never  again,  nntil 

at  the  door."  I  have  said  my  prayers  and   am 

Miss   Maltland  hung  her  hend ;  just  going  to  sleep,  will  I  cry, '  O 

she  saw  sbe  bad  them    all  gainst  gioroo  felice  1 '  as  I  did  this  aftei^ 

her  but  Fanny,  and  Fanny  was  a  noon,  when  the   rain  was  pouring 

trimmer.      Sbe    saidf   sorrowfully,  on  me;  but  my  heart  was  all  in  a 

"No,  Zoe.     I  feel  bow  unattractive  glow." 

I   have   made   the    room.     I    have  These  pretty  little  lamentations  of 

driven  away  the  gods  of  your  idola-  youth  were  interrupted  by  Mr,  Sev- 

try — they  are  only   idols  of  clay ;  erne  slipping  away  from  his  friend, 

but  that  you  can't  beheve.     I  will  to  try  and  recover  lost  ground, 

banish  nobody  else  except  a  cross-  He  was  coolly  received  by  Zoe  ; 

grained  but  respectable  old  womau,  then  he  looked  dismayed,  but  afiect- 

who  is  too  experienced,   and  too  ed  not  to  uoderstaod ;    then   Zoo 

much  soured  by  it,  to  please  young  pinched   Fanny,   which   meant,  "  I 

peoplewhen thingsaregoingwiong."  don't  choose  to   put  him  on  his 

Witli  this    she    took  her  bed-  defence;  but  I  am  dying  to  hear 

candle,  and  retired.  if  he  has  anything  to  say."     There- 

Zoe  had  an  inward  struggle.     As  upon  Fanny  obeyed  Uiat  significant 

Miss    Maitland    opened    her    bed-  pinch,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Severae,  my 

room  door,she  called  to  her,  "Aunt !  cousin  is  not  a  woman  of  the  world  ; 

one  word.    Was  it  you  that  ordered  she  is  a  country   girl,  with    old- 

the  fire  in  my  bedroom  r'  fashioned  romantic  notions  that  a 

Now,   if    she  had   received    the  man  should  be  above  telling  fibs ; 

answer  she  expected,  she  meant  to  1  have  known  her  longer  than  you, 

say,   "Then   please  let  me  foi^et  and  I  see  she  can't  understand  your 

everything   else   you  have   said  or  paasing  off  the  gambling-table  for 

done  to-da^."     But  Miss  Maitland  a  sick  friend." 

stared  a  Jittle,  and  said,  "  Fire  in  "  Why,  I  never  did,"  said  he,  as 

your  bedroom ;  no."  bold  as  braes. 

"Oh! — then  I    have   nothing  to  "Mr.  Severn  e  !" 

thank  you  for  this  day,"  said  Zoe,  "  Miss  Dover!      My  sick  friend 

with  all   the    hardnesa  of  youth;  was  at  'The  Golden  Star,' that's  a 

though,  as  a  general  rule,  she  had  small   hotel  in  a  different  direction 

not  her  share  of  it  from    the   Kursaal.      I  was  there 

The     old    lady   winced     vi«bly,  from  seven  o'clock  till  nine.     You 

hut  she  made  a  creditable  answer,  ask  the  waiter  if  you  don't  believe 

"Then,  my    dear,    yon   shall    have  me." 

iny  prayers  this  night;  and  it  does  Fanny  giggled  at  this  inadvertent 

not  matter  much  whether  you  thank  speech  ;  but  Zue's  feelings  were  too 

me  for  them  or  not."  deeply  engaged  to  sboot  fan  flying. 

As    she   disappeared,    Zoe   flung  "  Fanny,"    cried    she,    eagerly,    "  I 

herself  wearily   on    a   couch,   and  heard    him    tell    the   coachman    to 

very   soon    began  to  cry,      Fanny  drive  him  to  that  very  place,  'Hie 

ran  to  her,  and  nestled  closn  to  her.  Golden  Star.'" 
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"  Really )"  said  Fanny,  mystified. 

"  Indeed  I  did,  dear.  I  remem- 
ber '  The  Golden  Star '  distinctly."  ■ 

"  Ladies,  I  was  there  till  nine 
o'clock.  Then  I  started  for  the 
theatre.  Unfortunately  the  theatre 
is  attached  to  the  Kursaal.  I 
tbooght  I  would  just  look  in  for  a 
few  minutes.  In  fact  I  don't  think 
I  was  there  half  an  hour.  But  Miss 
Maitland  is  quite  right  iu  one  thtog. 
I  lost  more  than  two  hundred 
poands,  all  through  pla^iog  on  a 
false  system.  Of  course  I  know  I 
had  no  business  to  go  there  at  all, 
when  I  might  have  been  by  your 
side." 

"  And  heard  La  Klosking." 

"It  was  devil ish  bad  taste,  and 
you  may  well  be  surprised  and 
offended." 

"No,  no ;  not  at  that,"  said  Zoe, 

"But,  hang  it  all!  don't  make 
a  fellow  worse  than  he  is.  Why 
should  I  invent  a  Bick  friend}  I 
suppose  I  have  a  right  to  go  to  the 
Knrsaa)  if  I  choose.  At  any  rate 
I  mean  to  go  to-morrow  afternoon, 
aod  win  a  pot  of  money.  Hinder 
me  who  can," 

Zoe  beamed  with  pleasure.  "That 
spiteful  old  woman!  I  am  ashamed 
of  myself.  Of  course  you  have.  It 
becomes  a  man  to  sayjV  veux ;  and 
it  becomes  a  woman  to  yield.  For- 
give our  unworthy  doubts.  We 
will  all  go  to  the  Kursaal   to-mor- 


The  reconciliation  was  complete ; 
and  to  add  to  Zoe's  happiness,  she 
made  a  little  discovery.  Rosa  came 
in  to  see  it  she  wanted  anything. 
That,  you  must  know,  was  Rosas 
way  of  saying,  "  It  is  very  late. 
I'm  tired;  so  the  sooner  you  go  to 
bed  the  better."  And  Zoe  was  by 
nature  so  considerate,  that  she  often 
went  to  bed  more  for  Rosa's  con- 
venience than  her  own  inclination. 

Bat  this  time  she  said,  sharply, 
"  Yes    I  do.     I  want  to  know  who 


bad  my  fire  lighted  for  me  in  the 
middle  of  summer." 

"  Why,  squire,  to  be  sure,"  said 
Rosa, 

"What!  my  brotlierr 

"Yes,  miss;  and  seen  to  it  all 
hisself :  leastways  I  found  the 
things  properly  muddled.  Twas 
to  be  seen  a  man  had  been  at  'em." 

Rosa  retired,  leaving  Zoe's  face  a 
picture. 

Just  then  Vizard  pnt  his  head 
cautiously  in  at  the  window,  and 
said,  in  a  comic  whisper,  "  la  she 
gone  r 

"Yes,  she  is  gone,"  cried  Zoe, 
"  and  you  are  wanted  in  her  place." 
She  ran  to  meet  him,  "  Who  or- 
dered a  fire  in  my  room,  and 
muddled  all  my  things  i"  said  she, 
severely. 

"I  did.     What  of  that r 

"  Oh,  nothing ;  only  now  I 
know  who  is  my  friend.  Young 
people,  here's  a  lesson  for  you. 
When  a  lady  Is  out  in  the  rain, 
don't  prepare  a  lecture  for  Iior,  like 
aunt  Maitland,  but  light  her  fire, 
like  this  dear  old  duck  of  a  woman- 
hating  impostor.  Ktss  me  !"  (vio- 
lently.) 

"  There — pest" 

"That  is  not  enough,  nor  half. 
There,  and  there,  and  there,  and 
there,  and  there,  and  there," 

"  Now,  look  here,  my  young 
friend,"  said  Vizard,  holding  her 
lovely  head  by  both  ears  ;  "  you  are 
excitinc  yourself  about  nothing,  and 
that  will  end  in  one  of  your  head- 
aches. So  just  take  your  candle 
and  go  to  bed,  like  a  good  little 
girl." 

"Must  It  Well,  then,  I  will. 
Good-bye,  tyrant  dear.  Ob,  how  I 
love  you !    Come,  Fanny." 

She  gave  her  hand  shyly  to  Sev- 
eme,  and  soon  tbey  were  both  in 
Zoe's  room. 

Kosa  was  dismissed,  and  they 
bad  their  chat ;  but  it  was  nearly 
all  on  one  side.     Fanny  bad  plenty 
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to  say,  but  did  not  say  it.  She  had 
not  the  heart  to  cloud  that  beaming 
face  again  so  soon,  she  ,t«inporiBed  ; 
Zoe  pressed  lier  with  questions  too ; 
bat  she  slurred  things.  Zoe  asked 
bcrwhy  Miss  Maitland  was  so  bit- 
ter gainst  poor  Mr.  SeTemc  :  Fanny 
said,  in  an  off-hand  way,  "  Oil,  it  is 
only  on  your  account  she  objects  to 

"  And  what  arc  her  objections !" 

"Oh,  only  grammatical  ones,  dear. 
She  says  his  anleeedenli  are  obscure, 
and  his  relativet  unknown:  ha,  ha, 
ha !"  Fanny  laughed,  but  Zoe  did 
notseethefun.  Then  Fanny  stroked 
her  down. 

"  Never  mind  that  old  woman.  / 
shall  interfere  properly,  if  I  see  you 
in  danger  :  it  wait  monstrous,  bcr 
making  an  etelandre  at  the  very 
dinner  -  table,  and  spoiling  your 
happv-day." 

"  Bot  she  hHsn'l,"  cried  Zoe, 
eagerly.  "'All's  well  that  ends 
well.'  I  am  happy — oh,  so  happy  ! 
Yon  love  me.  llarringlon  loves  me. 
He  loves  me.  What  more  can  any 
woman  ask  for  tbiin  to  be    amala 

This  was  the  last  word  between 
Zoe  and  Fanny  upon  St.  Brooch's 
day. 

As  Fanny  went  to  her  own  room, 
the  vigilant  Maitland  opened  her 
door  that  looked  upon  the  corridor, 
and  bcekonud  her  m.  "  Well,"  said 
she,  ''  did  you  speak  to  Zoe !" 

"Just  a  'word  before  dinner. 
Aunt,  she  came  in  wet  to  the  skin, 
and  in  higher  spirits  than  Rosa  ever 
knew  her." 

Aunt  groaned. 

'■  And  what  do  you  think  ?  Her 
spoiled  [dress,  she  ordered]  it  to  bo 
ironed  and  put  by.    /( is  a  caw," 

Next  day  they  all  met  at  a  late 
breakfast,  and  good-humour  was  the 
order  of  the  day. 

This  encouraged  Zoe  to  throw  out 
a  feeler  about  the  gambling-tables. 


Then  Fanny  said  it  mnst  be  nice  to 
gamble,  because  it  was  so  nau^rhty. 
"  In  a  long  experience,"  said  M'isn 
Dover,  with  a  sigh,  "  1  have  found 
that  whatever  is  nice  is  naughty, 
and  whatever  is  naughty  is  nice." 

"There's  a  short  code  of  morals," 
observed  Vizard,  "  for  the  use  of 
seminaries.  Now  let  us  hear  Sev- 
erne  ;  he  knows  all  the  defences  of 
gambling  lunacy  has  discovered." 

Severne,  tlius  appealed  to,  said 
play  was  like  other  tilings,  bad  only 
when  carried  to  excess.  "  At  Horn- 
bui^,  wliere  the  play  is  fair,  what 
harm  can  there  be  in  devoting  two 
or  three  hoursof  a  long  day  to  trente 
ct  quaranU?  The  play  exercises 
memory,  judgment,  mm? /roirf,.  and 
other  good  qualities  of  the  mind  ; 
above  all,  it  is  on  the  square.  Now, 
buying  and  selling  shares  without 
delivery,  bulling,  and  bearing — and 
rigging,  and  Stock  Exchange  specu- 
lations in  general — are  just  as  much 
gambling ;  but  with  cards  all  marked 
and  dice  lo.ided — and  the  fair  player 
has  no  chance.  The  world,  said 
this  youthful  philosopher,  "is  taken 
i!i  by  words.  The  truth  ia,  that 
ganibling  with  cards  is  fair,  and 
gambling  without  cards  a  swindle." 

"  He  IS  bard  upon  the  City,"  said 
the  Vizard  ;  "  but  no  matter.  Pro- 
ceed, young  man.  Develop  your 
code  of  morals  for  the  amusement 
of  mankind,  while  duller  spirits  in- 
flict instniction." 

"  You  have  got  my  opinion,"  said 
Seveme ;  "  oblige  us  with  yours." 

"  No;  mine  would  not  be  popu- 
lar just  now  :  I  reserve  it  till  we  arc 
there,    and  can  see  the  lunatics  at 

"Oh, then  we  are  to  go!''  cried 
Fanin-.     "  Oh,  be  joyful !" 

"That  depends  on  Miss  Maitland. 
It  is  not  in  my  department." 

Instantly  four  bright  eyes  were 
turned  piteously  on  the  awful  Mait- 

"Oh,  auul,"  said  Zoe,  pleadingly 
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" do  )on  think  there  would  be  any  black,  and  Btopa  the  moment  ihe 
great  harm  id  our — juat  for  once  in  carda  pass  thirty.  That  deal  de- 
ft way!"  termines  how  near  noir  can  get  to 

"  My  dear,"  said  Miss  Mailland,  thirty-one." 

solemnly,  "  I  cannot  aaj  that  I  ap-  Sevcrne  then  dealt  for  noir^  and 

S-ove  of  public  gambling  in  general,  the  carda  came  as  follows  : — 
nt    at   Homburg  the  company  is  Queen  of  Hearts — fourofClube — 
select.  1  have  seen  a  German  prince,  ten  of  Spades — nine  of  Diamonds: 
a  Rue^n  prince,  and  two  English  total,  33. 
countesses,  the  very  elite  of  London  Ho  then  dealt  for  red  : — 
society,  seated  at  the  same  table  in  Knaveof  Clubs — accof  Diamonds 
the    Kursaal.      I  think,    therefore,  — two  of  Spades— King  of  Spades 
there  can  be  no  barm  in  your  going,  — nine  of  Hearts :  total,  32. 
under  the  conduct  of  older  persons  "Bed   wins,  because    the    cards 
— myself,   for  example,   and   yoar  dealt   for  red  come    nearest  thirty- 
brother."  one.     Besides  that,"  said  he,  "  you 

"  Code  three,"  suggested  Vizard  can  bet  on  the  colour,  or  against  it. 

— "  the  chaperonian  code."  The  actual  colour  of  the  tirst  card 

"  And  a  very  good  one,  too,"  said  the   player  turns  up  on   the   black 

Zoe.    "  But,  aunt,  must  we  look  on,  line  must  be  black  or  red.     Which- 

or  may  we  play,  just  a  little,  little?"  ever  happens  to  be  it  is  caljed  'the 

"  My  dear,  there  can  be  no  great  colour,'    Say  it  is  red :  then,  if  the 

barm  in    playing  a  little,  in   ffood  black  line   of    cards   wins,    colour 

company — if  you  play    with   your  loses.     Now    I  will  deal  again  for 

own  money,"     She  must  have  one  both  events." 

dig  at  Seveme.  "  I  deal  for  noir." 

"  I  shan't  play  very  deep  then,"  "  Xine  of  Diamonds.     Red,  then, 

said    Fanny;  "fqr  1   have   got  no  is  the  actual  colour  turned  up  on 

money  hardly,"  the  black  hue.     Do  you  bet  for  it 

Vizard  came  to  the  front,  like  a  or  against  it  f ' 

man.      "No   more   should  I,"  said  "I  bet  for  it,"  cried  Zoe.     "It's  . 

he,  "  but  for  Herries  &  Co,     As  it  my  favourite  colour." 

is,  I  am  a  Crtesus,  and  I  shall  stand  "  And  what  do  you  say  on  the 

I'lOO,  which  you  three  ladies  must  main  eventJ"                                  . 

divide;  and  between  you^  no  doubt,  "Oh,  rod  on  that  loo," 

you  will  break  the  bank.  "  Very  good,     I  go  on   dealing 

Acclamations  greeted    this  piece  for    noir.       Queen    of    Diamonds, 

of  misogyny.     When  they  had  sub-  three  of  Spades,  Knave  of  Hearts 

elded,  Seveme  was  called  on  to  ex-  — thirty-two.      That  looks  ugly  for 

plain  the  game,  and  show  the  young  your  two  events,  black  coming   so 

ladies  how  to  win  a   fortune  with  near  as   thirty-two.     Now  foe   red. 

£33  63.  8d.  Four  of  Hearts,  Knave  of  Spades, 

The  table  was  partly  cleared,  two  seven  of  Diamonds,  Queen  of  Clubs 

packs  of  cards  sent  for,  and  the  pro-  — thirty-one,     by    Jove!      Rouge 

fessor  lectured.      "  This,"  said    be,  gagne  et  couleur.     There  is  nothing 

"  is  the   cream  of    the  game.     Six  Hke  courage.     You  have  won  both 

packs    are    properly    shuffled     and  events." 

properly  cut;  the  players  put  their  "Oh,  what  a  nice  game!"  cried 

money  on  black  or  red,  which  is  the  Zoe, 

main    event,   and   is  settled    thus:  He  then  continued  to  deal,  and 

the  dealer  deals  the  cards  in  two  they  all  betted  on  the  main  event 

rows.      He  deals  the  _firat  row  for  nnd   the   colour,    staking    fabulous 
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sums,   till    at    Inst    both    d umbers 
.came  up  tbirty-one. 

Thereupon  Severne  informed  thera 
that  half  the  stakes  beloa^ed  to  bim. 
That  was  tbe  trifiing  advantnge  ac- 
corded to  the  baolc. 

"  Which  trifling  advantage,"  eaid 
Vizard,  "  has  enriched  the  man-eat- 
ing companv,  and  their  prince,  and 
built  tbe  Kursaal,  and  will  clean 
you  all  out,  if  you  play  long 
enouffh." 

"lhat,"8aid  Severne,"!  deny; 
it  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  right 
the  players  have  of  doubting,  till 
they  gain,  and  bv  the  maturity  of  the 
chances.  I  will  explain  this  to  the 
ladiea :  you  see  experienco  proves 
that  neitber  red  nor  olack  can  come 
up  more  than  nine  times  running. 
When,  therefore,  cither  colour  has 
come  up  four  limes,  you  can  put  a 
moderate  stiike  on  the  other  colour, 
and  double  on  it  till  it  must  come, 
by  the  laws  of  nature.  Say  red  lias 
turned  four  times.  You  put  a 
napoleon  on  black ;  red  gainfi.  You 
lose  a  napoleon.  You  don't  remove 
it,  but  double  on  it.  Tbe  chances 
are  noir  five  to  one  you  gain  :  but  if 
you  lose,  you  double  on  th 
and,  irhen  you  have  got  to  sixteen 
napoleons,  tbe  colour  must  change; 
uriiformity  has  reached  its  physical 
limit  That  is  called  tbe  maturity 
of  the  chances.  Begin  aa  unluckily 
as  possible  with  five  francs,  and 
lose.  If  you  have  to  double  eight 
times  before  you  win,  it  only  comes 
to  1280  fmucs.  Given,  therefore, 
a  man  to  whom  fifty  napoleons  are 
no  more  than  five  francs  to  ns,  be 
caD  never  lose  if  he  doubles,  like  a 
Trojan,  till  the  chances  are  mature. 
This  is  called  'the  Maitingale  :'  but 
observe,  it  only  secures  against  loss. 
Heavy  gains  are  made  by  doubling 
judiciously  on  tbe  winning  colour, 
or  by  simply  betting'  on  short  runs 
of  it.  When  red  comes  up,  back 
red,  and  double  twice  on  it.  ITius 
you  profit  by  the   remarkable   and 


same,     me. 


observed  fact  that  tbe  colours  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  alternate,  but  reach 
ultimate  equality  by  avoiding  altera 
nation,  and  making  short  runs, 
with  occasional  long  runs;  the  lat- 
ter are  rare,  and  must  be  watched 
with  a  viaw  to  tbe  balancing  run 
of   the   other   colour.     This  is  my 

"  And  you  really  think  you  have 
invented  it!"  asked  Vizard, 

"I  am  not  so  concerted.  My 
system  was  commnnieated  to  mo 
in  the  Kursaal  itself — by  an  old 
gentleman." 

"  An  old  gentleman,  or  (fte  ?" 

"  Oh,   Uarrinirton  !"   cried    Zoe  ; 

"  My  wit  is  anpreciated    at    its 

value.     I'roceed,  Ned." 

Sevcme  told  him,  a  little  defiant- 
ly, it  was  an  old  gentleman,  with 
a  noble  head,  a  silvery  beard,  and 
the  most  benevolent  countenance 
he  ever  saw, 

"  Curious  place  for  his  reverence 
to  be  in,"  hazarded  Vizard. 

"  lie  saw  me  betting,  first  ou  the 
black,  then  on  the.  red,  till  I  wan 
cleaned  out,  and  then  he  beckoned 


Not  a  man  of  premature  advice, 
though." 

"  lie  lold  tne  he  bad  observed 
my  play.  I  had  been  relying  on 
the  alternations  of  tbe  colours, 
which  alternation  chance  persist- 
ently avoids,  and  arrives  at  equality 
by  runs.  He  then  gave  me  a  better 
system." 

"  And,  having  expounded  bis 
system,  he  illustrated  it.  Tell  the 
truth  now;  he  aat  down  and  lost 
the  coat  olf  his  back.  It  followed 
his  family  acres." 

"  You  are  quite  wrong  again. 
He  never  plays.  He  has  heart 
disease,  and  his  pbysician  has  for- 
bidded  him  all  excitement." 

"  His  nation  P' 

"  Humph !    French." 

"  Ah  !  tbe  nation  that,  prodoeed 

.  .Google 
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'i«  philogopke  Sana  k  gavoir.' 
And  now  it  has  added,  'Le  philo- 
topke  ians  le  vouloir,'  and  jou  have 
stumbled  on  him.  Whnt  a  life  for 
an  aged  man  !  Fortunntut  iUe  senex 
gvi  ludicola  vivil.  Tantalas  hand- 
cuffed, and  glowering  over  a  gam- 
bling-table; a  hell  in  a  hell." 

"Oh,  Harrington  !" 

"  Exclamations  not  allowed  in 
sober  ailment,  Zoe," 

"  Come,  Ned,  it  is  not  heart 
disease,  it  is  pnrse  disease.  Jast 
do  me  a  favour,  Ilere  arc  fiva. 
6overeigTiB;  give  those  to  the  old 
beggar,  and  let  him  risk  them," 

"I  could  hardly  take  »iich  a 
liberty  with  an  old  gentleman  of 
bis  :^e  and  appearance — a  man  of 
bonoT,  too,  and  high  sentiments. 
Why,  I'd  bet  seven  to  four  ho  is 
ore  of  Napoleon's  old  soldiers." 

The  ladies  eided  unanimously 
with  Seveme.  "  What  1  offer  a 
rieux  de  PUmptre  five  pounds  J  Oh 
fie!" 

"  Fiddle  de  dee !"  said  tlie  in- 
domitable Vizard.  "  Besides,  he 
will  do  it  with  his  usual  grace. 
He  will  approach  the  son  of  Mars 
with  that  feigned  humility  which 
sits«o  well  on  youth,  and  usk  him, 
as  a  personal  favour,  to  invest  five 
pounds  for  Ai'nt  at  rouge  el  noir. 
The  old  soldier  will  stiffen  into 
double  dignity  at  first,  then  give 
him  a  low  wink,  and  end  by  sitting 
down  and  gambling.  He  will  be 
cautions  at  starting,  as  one  who 
or>ens  trenches  for  the  siege  of 
Mammon;  but  soon  the  veteran  will 
get  heated,  and  give  battle ;  he 
will  fancy  himself  at  Jena,  since 
the  croupiers  are  Prussians.  If  he 
wins,  you  cut  him  dead,  being  a 
humdrum  Englishman ;  and  if  he 
wins,  he  cata  you,  and  pockets  the 
cash,  being  a  Erenchmbn  that  talks 
sentiment." 

This  sally  provoked  a  laugh,  in 
which  Seveme  joined,  and  said, 
"  Really,   for  a   landed   proprietor, 
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you  know  a  thing  or  two."  Ho 
consented  at  last,  witb  some  rehic- 
tance,  to  take  the  money  ;  and  none 
of  the  persons  present  doubted  that 
he  would  execute  the  commission 
with  a  grace  and  delicacy  all  his 
own.  Nevertheless,  to  run  forward 
a  little  with  the  narrative,  I  mast 
tell  you  that  he  never  did  hand 
that  five  pounds  to  the  venerable 
sire  ;  a  little  thing  prevented  him —  . 
the  old  man  wasn't  bom  yet. 

"  And  now,"  said  Vizard,  "  it  is 
our  last  day  in  Homburg.  You  are 
all  going  to  gratify  your  mania 
— lunacy  is  contagious ;  suppose  I 
gratify  mine." 

"Do,  dear,"  said  Zoe;  "and 
what  is  it  1" 

"  I  like  your  asking  that ;  when 
it  was  publicly  announced  last 
night,  and  I  fled  discomfited  to 
my  balcony,  and,  in  my  confu- 
sion, lighted  a  cigar.  My  mania 
is— the  Kiosk ing." 

"  That  is  not  a  mania ;  it  is  good 
taste      She  is  admirable." 

"  Yes,  in  an  opera ;  but  I  want  to 
know  how  she  looks  and  talks, 
in   a  room ;  and  that  is  insane  of 

"Then  so  you  shall,  insane  or 
not.  I  will  call  on  her  this  morn- 
ing, and  take  you  in  my  hand." 

"  What  an  ample  palm  !  and 
what  juvenile  andacity  !  Zoe,  you 
take  my  breath  away." 

"  No  audacity  at  all.  I  am  sura 
of  my  welcome.  How  often  must  I 
tell  you  that  we  have  mesmerised 
each  other,  that  lady  and  I ;  and  arc 
only  waiting  an  opportunity  to  msh 
into  each  other's  arms!  It  began 
with  her  singling  me  out  at  the 
opera.  But  I  daresay  that  was 
owing,  at  first,  only  to  my  being  in 
full  dress." 

"  No,  no ;  to  your  being,  like 
Agamemnon,  a  head  taller  than  all 
the  other  Greeks." 

"  Harrington  !  I  am  not  a  Greek. 
I  am    a   thorough    English   girl  at 
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heart,  thoagh  I  am  as  black  as  a  one    side,  and    ber    lorer   on    the 

coal."  otber ;  and  bo  to  Barfordshire,  re- 

"  No  apology  needed  id  our  pre-  lieved  of  a  fatal  illusiou." 

sent  frame — you  are   all  the  more  "  If  that  is  your  view,  I'll  go  by 

like  the  ace  of  spades."  myself;  for  I  know  she  ia  &  noble 

"  Do  you  want  mo  to  take  you  to  woman,  and  aa  mueU  a  lady  off  the 

the  Klosking,  air !     Then  you  bad  stage   as   on    it     My  only  fear    la 

better  not  make  fnn  of  mo.     I  tell  she  will  talk  that  dreadful  guttural 

you  she  Rang  to  me,  and  smiled  on  German,  with    its   '  oches '  and  itn 

me,  and  curtsied  to  mf ;  and,  now  'aches,'    and    then  where  shall  we 

you  have   put   it  into  my  head,  I  all  be?     We  must  ask  Mr.  Severno 

mean  to  call  upon  her ;  and  I  will  to  go  with  us." 

take  you  with  me.     What  I   shall  "  A  good  idea ;   no — a  vile  one. 

do,  I  shall  send  in  my  card,     I  shall  lie    is    abominably  haudsomc,  aud 

be  admitted,  and  you  will  wait  out-  has  the  gift  of  the  gab^in  German, 

side.     Aa  soon  as  she  aeea  me,  she  and  other  languages.     He  is  sure  to 

will    run    to    me    with  both  hands  cat  me  out,  tlie  villain  I     Look  him 

out,  and  say,  in  excellent  French,  I  up,  somebody,  till  we  come  back." 

hope,    'How,    Mademoiselle  I     you  "  Now,  Harrington,  don't  be  ab- 

have  deigned  to  remember  me,  and  surd.     Uo    must,  and   shall,  be  of 

to  honour  me  with  a  visit.'     Then  I  the  party.     1  have  my  reasons.    Mr. 

shall   say,   in    school -French,  '  Yes,  Severne,"  said  she,  turning  on  him 

Madame ;  excuse  the  intrusion ;  but  with  a  blush   and   a   divioc  smile, 

I  was  so  charmed  with  your  per-  "you  will  oblige  me,  I  am  sure." 

forraance.     \Vc  leave  Hombuig  to-  Sevcrne's  face  turned  aa  i>lunk  as 

morrow;  and  as,  unfortunately  for  a  doll's,  and  ho  said  nothing,  oue 

myself,  I  cannot  have  the  pleasure  way  or  other, 
of    seeing    you    again    upon    the 

atage '    then   I   shall  stop,   for  It  was  settled   that  they  should 

her  to  intermpt  me.  Then  she  will  all  meet  at  the  Eorsaal  at  four,  to 
interrupt  me,  and  say  charmiug  dine  and  play.  But  Zoe  and  her 
things,  as  only  foreigners  can ;  and  party  would  go  on  ahead  by  .the 
then  I  shall  say,  still  in  school-  one  o'clock  train  ;  and  so  she  re- 
French,  '  Madame,  I  am  not  alone,  tired  to  put  on  her  bonnet — a  tech- 
I  have  my  brother  with  me.  He  nical  eJtpression,  which  implies  a 
adores  music,  and  was  as  fascinated  good  deal 

with  your  Siebel  as  myself.     May  I  Panny    went   with    her,   and,   as 

present  bira?'     Then  she  will  say,  events  more  exciting  than  the  usual 

'Oh  yes,  by  all  means; '  and  I  shall  routine  of  their  young   lives  wero 

introduce  you.     Tben  you  can  make  ahead,  their  tongues   went  a   rare 

love  to    her.      That   will   be  droll,  pace.     But   the    only    thing  wortlt 

Fanny,  I'll  tell  you  every  word  he  presenting   to  the  reader   came  at 

says."  the  end,  after  the  said  business  of 

"  Make  love  to  her  !"  cried  Vizard,  the  toilet  had  been  despatched. 

"  Is  this  your  eatimate  of  a  brother's  Zoe  said,  "  I  roust  go  now,  or  I 

motives?     My  object  in  visiting  this  shall  keep  them  waiting." 

lady  is,  not  to  feed  my  mania,  but  "Only    one,    dear,"  said  Fanny, 

to  cure  it     I  have  seen  her  on  the  drily, 

stage,  looking  like  the  incarnation  "  Wliy  only  one  !" 

of  a  poet's   dream.     I  am    exlasiS  "  Mr.  Severne  will  not  go." 

with.  her.     Now  let  me  cateh  her  "That  he  wiU  :   I  made  a  point 

tn  deihahUU,  with   her  porter  on  of  it" 
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"  You  did,  dear  ;  but  still  he  will  bnrg,    or,    indeed,  to    the    world'a 

not  go."  end  with  her ;  so  she  drew  herself 

There  was  something  in  this,  and  up  in   her  grand  nar,  and    folded 

in  FanDy's  tone,  that  startled  Zoe,  her  arms,  and  said,  a  little  haoghti- 

and  pnzzled  her  sorely.     She  tamed  )y,  "  Then  tell  me  what  is  it   you 

round  upon  her,  wilh  flashing  eye,  know  about  Aim  and   me,   without 

and   said,  "  No    mysteries,    please,  knowing  how  on  eartli  yoo  know 

dear.     Why  won't  he  go  with  me  it." 

wherever   I    ask    him    to  go !   or.  The  supercilious  tone  and  grand 

rather,  what   makes  yon   tbink  he  manner  nettled  Fanny,  and  it  wasn't 

won't  f '  "  brooch-day :"  she  stood  up  to  her 

Said     Fanny,     thoughtfully,    "  I  lofty  cousin  like  a  little  game-cock, 

could  not  tell  you,  all  in  a  moment,  "  I  know  this,"  said  she,  with  height- 

whv  I  feel  so  positive.     One   pnts  ened  cheek,  and  flushing  eyes,  and 

littfe  things  together,  that  are   no-  a  voice  of  steel ;    "  yon  will   never 

thing  apart :  one  observes  faces ;  I  get  Mr.  Edward  Severne    into    one 

do,  at  least.   You  don't  seem,  to  me,  room    with    Zoe   Vizard    and    Ina 

to  be  so  quick  at  that  as  most  ^rls.  Klosking." 
But  Zoe,  dear,  you  know  very  well 

one  often  knows  a  thing  for  certain,  Zoe  Yizard  turned  very  pale,  bnt 

yet  one  doesn't  know  exactly  what  her  eyes   flashed    defiance    on   her 

makes  one  know  it."  friend. 

Now    Zoe's    amour    proprt    was  "  That  I'll  know,"  swd  she,  in  a 

woanded     by    Fanny's    saggeation  deep  voice,  with- a  little  gasp,  but  a 

that  Severne  would  not  go  to  Horn-  world  of  pride  and  resolution. 


CHAPTRB  Tin. 

The  ladies  went  down   together,  So  he  and  Zoe  went  to  the  train, 

and  found  Vizard  ready.     Mr.  Sev-  Neither    said     much    on     the    way 

erne  was  not  in  the  room.     Zoe  in-  to  Homburp ;    for  they  were    both 

quired  after  hiro,  brooding.     Viiard's  good  sense  and 

"Gone  to  get  a  sun-shade,"  said  right  feeling  were  beginning  testing 

Yizard.  him    a    liltle    for    calling  on    the 

"  There  !"  said  Zoe  to  Fanny,  in  Klosking  at  all,  and  a  great  deal  for 

a  trininphant  whisper.     "What  ia  using  the  enthusiasm    of    an   ines- 

that  for,  but  to  go  with  us  f"  perie need  girl   to  obtain    an    intro- 

Fanny  made  no  reply.  duction  to  a  public  singer,     lie  sat 

They  waited  some  time  for  Sev-  moody   in  his  corner,  taking   him- 

eme  and  his  sun-shade.  self  to  task.     Zoe's  thoughts  ran  in 

At    last   Vizard    looked    at    hb  quite  another  channel ;  but  she  was 

watch,  and   said  they  had  only  five  no  easier  in  her  mind.      It    really 

minutes   to  spare.      "Come-  down  seemed  ua  if  Severne  had  given  her 

and   look  after  him.     He  must  be  the  slip.     Probably    he  would    ex- 

somcwhere  about."  plain  his  conduct ;  -  bat  then  that 

They  went  down,  and  looked  for  Fanny    sliould    foretell    he    would 

him  all  over   the   Platz.      He   was  avoid  her  company,  rather  than  call 

not   to   be   seen.      At   last  Vizard  on  Mademoiselle  Klosking,  and  that 

took  out  his  watch  and  said,  "  It  is  Fanny  should  be  right,  this    made 

some   misunderstanding:    we   can't  the  thing  serious,  and   galled    Zoe 

wait  any  longer."  to  the  quick :  she  was  angry  with 
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Fanny  for  prophesying  truly ;    she  Harrington  snailcd  at  lier  pretty 

was  rather  angry  with  Severne  for  pereraptorincBa,  and  misunderstood 

not  coming,  and  more  angry  with  it,     "  This  is  canning  sisterly  love 

him  for  making  good  Faony's  pre-  a  long  way,"  said  lie,     "  I  must  try 

diction.  and  rrse  to  your  level.     I  won't  go 

Zoe  Vizard  was  a  good  girl,  and  with  you." 
a  generous  girl ;  but  she  was  not  a  "  Then  I  shall  go  alone." 
humble  girl :  she  bad  a  grCHt  deal  "  What  if  I  forbid  you.  Miss  T' 
of   pride,  and  her  share  of  vanity,  She   tapped    him  on    the   cheek 
and  here  botii  were  galled.    Besides  with   her   fingers.      "Don't    affect 
that,  it  seemed  to  her  most  strange  the  tvrant,  dear ;  you  can't  manage 
and  disheartening,  that  Fanny,  who  it     Fanny  said  something  that  has 
did    not   love    Severne,    should  be  mortified    me,      I    shall   go ;    you 
able   to  foretell  his   conduct  better  can    Jo   ss  you   like.     But,   stop ; 
than  she,  who   did  love  him  ;  such  where  docs  she  live  !" 
foresight  looked    like  greater   in-  "  Suppose  I  decline  to  tell  you  I 
sight.    All    thit)    humiliated,    and  I  am  seized  with  a  virtuous  fat — a 
also  puzzled,  her  strangely;  and  so  regular  paroxysm." 
she  sat  brooding  as  deeply  as  her  "Then  I  shall  go  to   the  opera 
brother.  and  inquire,   dear.      But"    (coax- 
As  for  Vizard,  by  the  time  they  i°g'y)  "  y"  "'"  ^^'1  ""^i  dear." 
got  to  Hombui^,  he  had  made  up  "  There,"  said  Harringtou,  "  you 
his  mind.     As  they  got  out  of  the  wicked,    tempting    girl,   my  abam 
train  he  said,  "Look   here;    I   am  virtue  has  oozed  away,  and  my  real 
ashamed    of     my»elf.     1     have     a  mania  triumphs.     She  lives  at '  The 
right  to  play  the  fool,  alone ;  but  I  Golden  Star,'     I  was  weak  enough 
have  no  business  to  drag  my  sister  to    send    Ilarris    in  last   night    to 
into  it.      We   will  go  somewhere  learn," 
else.     There  are  lots  of  things   to  Zoe  smiled, 
see.     I  give  up  the  Klosking."  Ue  hailed    a   conveyance ;    and 

Zoe  stared  at  him  a  moment,  and  tbeystartedatonce  for"TheGoldeD 

then  answered,  with  cold  decision,  Star." 

"\o,  dear;  you  must  allow  me  to  "  Zoe,"  said  Harrington,  gravely, 

call  on  her,  now  I  am  here.     She  "  something  tells  me  1  am  going  to 

won't  bite  ?ne."  meet  my  fate." 

"  Well,  but  it  is  a  strange  thing  "  All  the  better,"  said  Zoe ;    "  I 

to  do."  wish  you   to  meet  your  fate.     My 

"  What  does  that  matter  t    We  love  for  my  brother  is  not  selfish, 

are  abroad."  I  am  sure  she  b  a  good  woman. 

"  Come,  Zoe,  I  am  much  obliged  Perhaps  I  may  find  out  something." 

to  you ;  but  give  it  up."  "  About  what  V 

"  No,  dear,"  "  Oh,  never  mind," 
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Astbe  month  of  July  1875  began 
to  pass  awav,  we  were  exercised, 
like  the  re^t  of  oar  neighbours,  to 
bnow  what  shonld  be  done  with 
the  coining  holiday.  In  our  family 
it  is  tiie  praclice  never  to  decide 
OQ  a  plan  for  the  summer  vacation 
till  the  last  moment;  in  this  way 
we  are  able  to  enjoy  by  antici- 
pation an  indefinite  number  of  es- 
curBions  8nd  araUMMnents  out  of  one 
limited  period  of  time — Switzerland, 
Scotland,  the  Lakes,  the  use  of  s. 
friend's  house  in  a  charming  spot 
on  the  Irish  coast,  the  seaside  at 
Whitby,  the  seaside  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight  lowest  depth  of  all — the  sea- 
side at  Margate, — all  these  become 
by  this  method  what  the  late  Mr,  J. 
S.  Mill  might  have  called  our  per- 
manent possibilities  of  sensation  ; 
the  plan  may  be  recommended  as 
affording  a  good  deal  of  cheap  and 
innocent  pleasure. 

But  still,  the  time  arrives  when 
a  final  decision  has  to  be  made  ; 
and  somehow,  on  this  occasion, 
none  of  these  alternatives  tickled 
the  palate  of  onr  im^nation.  A 
walkmg  tour  in  Switzerland  with 
the  boys  would  be  agreeable  and 
healtlifiil ;  but  this  wonld  involve 
breaking  up  the  family  party ;  and 
moreover,  our  experience  of  public- 
school  education  reminds  us  that  a 
cultivation  of  love  of  the  picturesque 
is  uot  amongits  strong  points.  Tlio 
schoolboys  that  we  have  met  with 
00  our  travels  have  so  far  been  all 
alike,  that  they  appeared  to  give 
their  attention  mainly  to  discussing 
the  comparative  merits  of  English 
and  Continental  "grab,"  It  will 
be  better  bo  defer  the  Swiss  tour 
for  a  season.  It  is  no  good  going 
to  Scotland  without  first  secur- 
ing a  house  for  our  Ituge  party ; 
and  a  house   taken   without  being 


first  seen,  may  prove  to  be  the 
abomination  of  desolation.  Castle 
in  the  ait  number  three  crumbles 
to  pieces,  the  hou&e  in  Ireland 
having  been  suddenly  let  on  lease. 
Then  the  sea-side,  although  full  of 
delights  for  such  of  our  number 
as  still  ply  the  spade  and  bucket, 
very  soon  palls  On  the  elder  ones. 
Sea-fishing  might  be  very  good  fun 
if  you  ever  caught  anything;  but, 
so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  yon 
might  as  well  fish  for  trout  in 
the  Thames  as  fiab  for  anything  in 
the  sea.  Each  year,  too,  our  for-  • 
mer  haunts  seem  to  grow  less 
inviting  —  more  built  upon,  more 
taken  possession  of  by  brass  bands 
and  Ethiopian  serenaders,  more 
Cockneyfied  in  every  way.  After 
all,  why  not  try  a  new  plan  this 
summer,  and  stop  at  home  for  once, 
with  woods,  and  lawns,  and  flowers 
around,  river  boating  and  bathing 
and  fishing  for  the  boys,  and  lawa- 
tennis  ad  libitum  for  everybody! 
But  no  ! — a  fatal  objection '  to  this 
plan  is,  that  it  would  be  no  holi- 
day at  all.  There  is  no  escaping 
from  business  as  long  as  one  stops 
at  home,  and  our  jaded  nerves,  after 
ten  months'  continuous  work,  need 
complete  relaxation  of  some  sort. 

Suddenly  a  happy  thought  strikes 
us  !  Why  not  go  for  a  cruise  ill  a 
yacht?  The  merit  of  this  plan  is 
at  once  apparent,  if  only  that  be- 
tween the  first  conception  and  the 
fulfilment  of  the  idea  yon  mayenjOy 
in  imagination  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  cruises.  Pottering  about  in 
the  Solent ;  fair-weather  dny-saiting 
from  port  to  port  along  the  south 
coast:  the  Channel  Islands,  Soot- 
land,  and  the  Western  Isles,  or  even 
beating  up  against  the  stern  north 
wind  to  Norway, — nil  these  delights 
can  be  indulged  in  by  anticipation.' 
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We  have  again  a  wide  range  of  fer  that  this  precaiitioo  was  neces- 
Mr.  Mill's  permanent  possibilities  sary  to  prevent  tlie  vessel  being 
of  sensation.  The  first  thing  to  swamped  by  the  number  of  unau- 
be  done,  however,  is  to  set  about  tborised  persons  hurrying  to  the  spot 
finding  our  yacht;  and  ao  in-  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  her. 
spcction  of  the  columns  of  the  Arrived,  however,  at  the  port  in 
'Field'  Bccms  to  indicate  that  this  question,  the  object  of  our  search 
will  be  an  easy  matter.  The  only  was  not  to  be  made  out  among  the 
difficulty  must  lie  in  making  a  choice  trim-looking  craft  that  lay  off  the 
out  of  the  enormous  variety  of  craft  pier;  and  on  inquiring  of  the  pier- 
at  the  hirer's  disposal.  One  agent  master  where  she  was  to  be  found, 
advertises  a  cutter  which  appears  we  learnt  that  she  was  on  the  mud 
to  be  just  Ibe  thing  to  suit  us ;  an-  about  a  mile  off,  and  from  hia  de- 
other,  an  equally  inviting  schooner ;  ecription  readily  recognised  the  ob- 
a  third  ban  racfits  to  sell  or  let  of  ject  of  our  search  in  an  ancient-look- 
all  sizes,  from  five  to  two  hundred  ing,  round-sterned  craft,  which 
and  fifty  tons ;  another  gentleman  might  from  her  appearance  have 
announces  an  almost  equally  ex-  belonged  to  the  Geoi^ian  era,  "  One 
tensive  choice,  except  that  he  of  them  agents  sent  yon  down,  I 
draws  the  lower  line  at  twenty,  suppose,  sir,"  said  the  piermaster, 
and  the  top  at  two  hundred  tons,  observing  onr  disappointed  expres- 
On  a  visit  to  tie  agent's  ofiice,  sion  of  face,  "  you  ain't  the  first 
however,  the  inviting  craft  adver-  by  a  groat  many  that's  comedown 
tiscd  as  beinE;  "  in  commission  and  here  on  a  wild-goose  chase.  Why, 
ready  for  sea"  turns  out  to  be  a  bless  you!  them  agents  know  no 
sort  of  fioating  city  of  Eden.  She  more  about  yachts  then  a  baby," 
would  be  at  sea,  if  s1ie  were  not  Returning  homo -wo  naturally  con- 
high  and  dry  on  the  mad ;  and  it  vcycd  to  the  agent  our  sense  of 
toanspires,  on  pushing  the  inquiry  annoyance  at  the  useless  trouble 
home,  that  the  only  commission  and  expense  he  had  put  us  to ; 
actually  involved  is  that  to  be  paid  whereupon  that  gentleman  at  once 
to  the  agent,  for  that  the  gentleman  wrote  to  express  his  regret,  stating 
who  is  styled  her  captain  is  pre-  that  he  had  been  misled  by  the 
eluded  from  quitting  Urra  firma,  owner's  description,  but  added  that 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  is  also  he  had  another  very  nice  craft  on 
captain  of  some  five-aad-twenty  hia  book  which  would  jnst  suit  us. 
other  yachts,  all  in  the  same  cate-  We  were  not,  however,  to  be  caug;ht 
gory  of  being  elevated  for  the  time  a  second  time;  but  our  friend,  no- 
above  the  contingencies  involved  thing  daunted,  thereon  plied  us 
in  their  nativii  element.  At  the  with  almost  daily  offers  of  eligible 
outset  of  our  inquiries,  indeed,  we  vessels.  Now  it  was  a  _cutter  "  with 
were  induced  to  make  a  trip  by  rail  a  gilt  beading"  and  four  berths, 
to  a  certain  port  to  view  a  small  now  a  fast-sailing  schooner  with 
yacht  lying  there,  which  the  agents  five  berths,  now  a  sea-going  yawl 
assured  us  would  be  the  very  thing  with  sis.  Each  was  fitted  and  ready 
we  were  in  want  of;  and  we  started  for  les;  and  iLe  ^ent  would  be 
on  the  journey  duly  fortified  with  a  happy  to  meet  us  by  appointment 
business-like  card  of  authority  to  and  show  ns  over  the  vessel ;  but 
view  the  vessel  in  question,  with  as  to  where  the  vessel  might  be, 
the  ■  yacht's  name,  and  our  name,  and  where  the  crew  were  lo  come 
and  the  agent's  nanie  duly  entered  from,  a  mysterious  silence  was 
thereon — the  agent  giving  os  to  in-  maintained.    Till  we  began  to  look 
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ODtfor  a  yacht,  we  uaed  to  thiuk 
tbat  of  alt  men  in  business,  London 
hoase-agents  were  the  most  profes- 
siuually  incompetent :  they  oever 
know  anything  whatever  abont  the 
boDsea  they  have  to  let.  But  then 
yon  can  at  leatt  go  and  look  at  a 
bouse  for  yourself ;  whereas  an  un- 
known yacht,  in  a  port  not  specifi- 
cally indicated,  is  not  a  very  easy 
thing  to  find. 

However,  just  as  we  were  about 
to  abandon  our  scheme  in  de)ipair, 
ft  friend  wrote  from  Cowea  to  sty 
that  he  was  ob%ed  by  family 
affairs  to  give  np  yachting  for  the 
rest  of  the  season,  and  offering  to  let 
na  bis  yacht  for  so  long  as  we  chose 
to  keep  it.  Ilere  was  just  the  very 
thiog  to  suit  ns ;  wc  knew  the 
yacht,  which  would  hold  a  small 
party  comfortably;  and  we  knew 
the  crew  and  captain  to  be  steady 
fellows,  who  had  been  a  long  time 
in  the  owner's  service,  and  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  Channel. 
A  good  crew  is,  of  course,  as  es- 
sential a  condition  for  comfortahle> 
cruising  as  a  good  yacht,  and  is 
much  more  difficult  to  get  if  you  go 
into  the  market  late  in  the  season, 
when  the  best  men  are  already 
taken  up.  A  friend  of  ours  who 
hired  a  yacht  from  an  age'nt  not 
long  ago,  engaged  the  crew  in  the 
Mme  wav — the  afrent,  hy  way  of  aat^ 
isfying  "his  requirements,  shipping 
bis  own  brother  as  sailing-master. 
*■!  can't  do  belter  by  you  ihan  that 
— can  1!"  said  the  agent;  "my 
own  brother  shall  go  with  you. 
Onr  own  brother,  however,  distin- 

!;uisbed  himself  hy  getting  hopc- 
essly  drunk  almost  as  soon  as  the 
yacht  had  started  on  her  cruise, 
and  the  hirer  bad  to  put  back  in 
diatress  with  the  most  important 
part  of  the  ship's  company  hope- 
lessly disabled  in  the  forecastle 
from  delirium  tremens.  "Gone  and 
got  it  again,  has  he  I"  said  the 
agent,  when  my  friend  walked  into 


his  office  in  wrathful  Indignation ; 
"  well,  now,  that's  really  too  bad  of 
him.  r  told  him  I'd  give  him  this 
one  more  chance,  ana  that  if  he 
didn't  keep  himself  sober  this  time, 
I'd  never  get  him  a  berth  again — 
and  no  more  I  won't,  neither."  In  ■ 
this  case,  however,  there  was  no  ' 
fear  of  any  such  mischance.  So, 
gratefully  closing  with  our  neigh- 
bour's offer,  we  set  off  one  fine  af- 
ternoon in  the  beginning  of  August, 
a  party  of  three,  in  high  spirita, 
with  clothes,  books,  and  stores  for  a 
month's  cruise.  And  let  us  observe 
that  thoroughly  to  enjoy  all  the 
pleasurable  anticipations  involved 
in  an  escursion  of  tbis  sort,  it  can 
only  be  made  once.  The  pleasure 
afforded  to  the  man  who  puts  his 
yacht  in  commbsion  every  May 
as  a  matter  of  course,  bean  about 
the  same  relation  to  that  of  the 
landsman  vho  does  this  sort  of 
thing  once,  as  the  emotion  caused 
hy  the  Alps  to  a  Swiss  peasant 
compared  with  the  effect  of  a  first 
sight  of  them  on  the  jaded  Lon- 
doner who  has  been  counting,  all 
through  sultry  July,  the  lionrs  to 
his  annual  holiday. ' 

Cowes  is  soon  reached  by  rail  and 
steamboat,  and  we  have  time  while 
steaming  down  Southampton  Water 
to  contrast  by  anticipation  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  crowded  deck,  with 
the  coming  luxury  of  a  vessel  all  to 
ourselves.  Ihe  Lomeri's  cutter  comes 
off  to  meet  us  as  the  steamer  arrives 
atCoweapicr;  onr  luggage  and  our- 
selves are  transferred  to  the  yacht 
without  our  going  on  shore,  and  wc 
have  just  time  to  go  below  before  a 
sharp  squall  with  heavy  rain,  which 
had  hecn  following  us  all  the  way 
from  London,  breaks  on  the  Roads. 
This  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  ad- 
miring the  handioess  and  speed 
with  which  the  sailors  ^unpacked 
our  luggage.  All  hands  turned  to 
the  task,  and  in  a  very  Few  minutes 
the  clothes  were  all  neatly  put  by  in 
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tbcir  roBpective  drawers,  our  books  Yachting  ia  pare  luxury  ;  and  tbe 
ranged  od  their  elielves  in  the  maiu  change  which  has  come  over  yacht- 
cabin,  and  the  stores  stowed  away  ing  shows  too,  very  markedly,  tbe 
in  the  lockei-s.  Xo  shore-Eoing  increase  of  wealth  in  recent  times. 
servants  could  hare  done  the  job  so  Tliirty  years  ^o  the  yacht-racing 
deftly ;  and  the  idea  occurred  to  us  used  to  be  all  among  craft  of  twenty- 
then  and  many  times  during  our  five  tons,  or  thereabouts,  Nowa- 
cniise,  what  a  capital  plan  it  would  days  a  vessel  of  sixty  or  seventy 
be  to  have  nothing  but  sailors  for  tons  is  spoken  of  as  the  "little 
domestic  servants  at  home.  Fiona,"  or  the  "  tiny  lona,"  and  is 

That  night  was  cold  and  wet,  but  not  expected  to  make  auy  show  ia 

wo  felt  very  snug  in  our  cosy  little,  the  race  unless  the  sea  is  very  cplrn  ; 

cabin,  enjoying  a  game  of  bezique  in  fact,  to  believe  the  sporting  corre- 

after  a  comfortable  supper.     What  spondents  of  newspapers,  one  might 

a  contrast  to  life  in  a  seaside  lodg-  suppose  that  anything  under  a  hun- 

ing-house  ! — no   mad,  no   dust,    no  dred  tons  would*  not  be  safe  outside 

danger    of    chimney-pots    or  tiles  tbe  Solent     The  change,  so  far  as 

when  it  comes  on  to  olow,  no  need  sport  goes,  has  not  been  wholly  on 

for  "  Brighton  wedges"  to  stop  tbe  the  side  of  gain.    For  a  Channel  race 

noiso  of  the  tattling  casements ;  if  in  half  a  gale  of  wind  the  big  craft 

it  is  cold   yon  can    shut  down  the  of  the   present   day    may  be    very 

hatches,  or  a  plug  of  rope  inserted  suitable;  but forsailing  round  light- 

undemcath  admits  of  a  nice  adjust-  ships  and   buoys  inside  tbe  Wight, 

ment  of  just  so  mMch  air  as  will  be  we  suspect  that  better  fun  and  more 

needed  :  and  we  resolve  unanimous-  seamanship  is  to  be  gut  out  of  the 

!}',  that  if    ever  we    build  a  house  little  twenty-tonners,  and   certainly 

a<;ain,  we  will  have  hatches  instead  with    the   smaller    craft  there    ap- 

of  windows  all  over  it,  and  plugs  of  pears  more  suitability  of  means  to 

ropes  instead  of  sashes  to  regulate  end.     To  see  a  crowd  of  splendid 

the  ventilation.  vessels,  big  enough  to  go  ronnd  the 

The  next  morning  was  fine,  and  world,  drifting  along  with  the  tide 
a  brisk  w.ilk  on  shore,  according  to  past  Kyde  pier  on  one  of  tbe  calm 
the  doctor's  orders,  and  some  need-  days  of  which  wc  had  so  many  last 
ful  marketing,  one  of  the  crew  season,  was  scarcely  an  edifying 
bringing  ap  the  rear  with  the  ship's  spectacle.  But  real  yachting  does 
basket — Cowes  tradesmen  are  driv-  not  always  go  with  big  yachts.  A 
ing  a  thriving  trade  just  now,  but  not  uocgmmun  form  of  the  pursuit 
prices  iiovertbelcss  appear  reason-  seems  to  be  to  keep  a  big  schooner 
able — wc  returo  '  ou  board,  and  of  two  hundred  tons  or  thefeabouts 
after  breakfast  get  under  way,  and  anchored  oft' Ryde  pier,  or  .in  Cowes 
stand  oat  to  witness  the  race  of  the  Koads,  and  to  look  at  it  through 
day,  for  this  is  regatta  week,  and  s  big  telescope  from  the  window 
Cowes  presents  an  extraordinary  of  a  comfortable  house,  occasionally 
sight.  No  less  than  a  hundred  perhaps  going  out  for  an  afternoon 
yachts  are  moored  in  the  Roads,  and  sail  and  luncheon,  but  always  re- 
there  are  more  big  ones  than  small,  turning  in  good  time  for  dinner. 
Few  things  give  a  more  iropres-  thereby  laying  up  a  good  stock  of 
sive  idea  of  the  wealth  of  England  gout  to  carry  you  through  ibe  win- 
than  a  view  of  Cowes  or  Ryde  on  ter.  A  famous  London  physician 
such  occasions.  Uore  you  sec  mo-  told  us  that  more  cases  of  that 
ney  being  spent  on  an  enormous  fashionable  malady  came  before  bim 
scale,  wholly  on  mere  superfluities,  from   the  effects  of   yachting  than 
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from  anj  other  cause.  Tfac.seaair  voted  UDaniniously  that  we  had 
makes  people  hungry  who  are  taking  seen  enough  of  the  regatta,  we 
no  exercise,  and  so  they  eat  more  weighed  anchor  just  as  the  signal- 
tbiui  is  good  for  them.  These  big  gun  was  fired  forthe  day's  race,  and 
vessels  seem  to  lie,  some  of  them  for  the  little  yacht  started  for  the  wcst- 
weeks  togetlier,  at  their  moorings,  ward  with  an  ebb  tide,  and  a  spank- 
their  decks  crowded  with  men  who  ing  whole-sail  breeze  from  the  north- 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  east,  and  Cowes  soon  faded  in  the 
them  clean ;  while  adventurous  distance.  This  is  the  time  to  say 
spirits  are  navigating  little  craft  of  something  about  the  Lomeri  and  her 
ton  and  fifteen  tons  over  every  part  crew.  The  skipper,  Abel  Swell,  is 
of  our  seas,  and  often  still  farther.  a  quiet  little   fellow  from  the  east 

The  fireworks  on  this  ntgbt  were  coast,  a  fisherman  by  trade,  and 
a  pretty  sight,  especially  the  il-  owner  of  a  small  cutter,  in  which 
lamination  of  the  royal  yacht,  be  plies  his  vocation  through  the 
the  outline  of  the  vessel  being  winter.  Canute,  the  mate,  is  a 
marked  by  lines  of  men  holding  stalwart  Comishman,  with  a  curly 
coloured  lights.  But  the  effect  was  beard,  bright  blue  eyes,  and  teeta 
rather  spoiled  than  otherwise  by  that  a  dandy  might  envy.  The 
repetition,  just  as  the  etfect  of  a  crew  consist  of  Robert  No.  I.  (we 
good  song  is  spoiled  by  being  en-  never  got  as  far  as  the  surnames 
cored.  I'iaygoera  may  recollect  the  after  the  captain),  a  handsome  lad, 
waltz  scene  in  "  Madame  Angot,"  hailing  from  Colchester ;  and  Ned, 
where  the  joke  consisted  in  one  nephew  to  the  skipper,  and,  like 
of  the  precieuges  ridicules  dancing  ourselves,  making  bis  first  eruise  iu 
inanely  by  herself  in  the  front  of  a  yacht.  The  complement  of  the 
the  st^c.  This  is  not  such  a  bad  ship'scompany  is  made  up  by  Robert 
joke,  as  theatrical  jokes  go  nowa-  No,  II.,  the  cook  and  steward,  who 
dars,  when  one  has  to  be  thankful  proved  to  he  a  first-rate  fellow, 
for  small  mercies;  but  when  the  more  than  equal  to  the  discharge 
curtain  is  drawn  up  agniu,  and  the  of  both  functions.  For  accommo- 
whole  performance  gone  through  dation  there  is  a  little  cabin,  whieb: 
a  second  time,  it  becomes  ineffa-  shares  with  the  pantry  the  space 
biy  tedious,  and  one  longs  for  amidships,  appropriated  to  the  "gov- 
some  one  to  come  forward  and  drag  ernor,"  as  the  owner  is  always 
the  poor  creature  away.  But  no  styled.  The  young  lady  of  the 
people  understand  st^e-business  so  party  has  the  two-berthed  ladies' 
ill  as  stage-managers.  Realism  is  cabin  aft  to  herself ;  while  I'eter,  set 
supposed  to  be  the  strong  point  of  14,  sleeps  in  the  saloon,  one  of  the 
the  modern  stage,  at  any  rate;  if,  two  sofaa  being  converted  at  night 
the  "  business"  is  not  good,  uotliing  into  a  comfortaole  cot,  and  the  bed- 
else  is  ;  yet  what  can  be  more  inane  ding  stowed  away  during  the  day  in 
tiian  the  conduct  of  opera  choruses  )  a  cupboard.  The  saloon  itself  has 
and  who  ever  saw  stage  soldiers  that  room  for  six  at  table,  so  that  our 
bore  the  smallest  resemblance  to  the  party  of  three  quite  revel  in  the 
real  thing?  amplitude  of  space.     The  crew  are 

But  this  is  a  digression.     Cowes  not  so  well  provided.     The  captain 

was  too  lively  and  crowded  for  com-  sleeps  in   a   "  standing    bedplace  " 

fort,  and  it  was  impossible  to  find  under  the  pantry  locker,  the  whiles 

one's  friends  where  everjbody  was  Robert   No.   IL  cuts  him  off  from 

moving  about;  so,  on    the    second  the  outer   world   by   swinging   his 

morning  aft^r  our  arrival,  having  hnmrnock,  after    the    captain    has 
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turned  in,  along  the  pantry  passage,  landing-place.  If  Lord  Palraerston 
which  has  jasl  space  enough  to  con-  had  done  nothing  else,  he  would 
tain  it.  The  mate  and  crew  swing  deserve  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
their  hammocks  in  the  forecastle,  nation  for  the  forethought  and  fimi' 
the  tabic  being  first  removed,  and  ness  with  which  he  carried  out  his 
galley-stove  put  out;  and  a  very  comprehensive  schenje  for  rendering 
close  fit  indeed  it  is.  Yet  the  ac-  the  British  dockyards  safe  from  a 
coramodation  for  the  crew  of  the  coup  de  main.  Like  all  strong 
Lomeri  is  unnsually  good  for  a  tuinisten!,  he  had  his  way  in  the 
craft  of  her  size.  But  tfiis  is  the  matter  on  which  be  had  set  his 
weak  point  of  yachts.  However,  heart :  people  follow  the  lead  of  a 
luiuriaua  may  be  the  arrangements  statesman  with  convictions ;  it  is 
aft~nud  some  yachts  are  quite  com-  those  who  are  always  looking  about 
plete  in  this  respect,  even  to  being  to  see  which  way  the  breath  of 
fitted  with  electric  bells — the  crew  public  opinion  is  blowing  who  meet 
seem  always  to  be  huddled  away  in  with  opposition  when  they  propose 
the  forecastle,  packed  as  tight  as  in  to  do  anything.  And  now  what 
the  'tween  decKs  of  a  man-of-war.  the  couTitry  wanta  is  a  minister  who 
It  may  certainly  be  said  that  the  will  take  the  needful  steps  to  pro- 
men  are  accustomed  to  nothing  tect  our  chief  coaling  -  stations  in 
better,  and  are  at  least  as  well  off  as  different  parts  of  the  world,  before 
they  would  be  when  plying  their  the  discovery  is  made  on  the  out- 
trade  of  fishermen  in  the  winter,  break  of  war  that  the  ships  on 
Still  one  is  reminded  rather  plainly  foreign  stations  dare  not  leave  port, 
while  afloat  of  the  condition  of  for  fear  lest  the  coal  left  unpro- 
society  obtaining  ashore,  wher6  the  tected  behind  should  be  destroyed 
roomy  square  stands  close  to  the  in  their  absence,  a  contingency  to 
crowded  court;  and  of  some  Lon-  which  a  great  number  of  our  foreign 
don  households  where  everything  ports  are  now  liable.  In  this  re- 
in aacrificcd  to  the  spacious  public  spect  the  British  public  are  living 
rooms,  and  the  servants  are  squeezed  in  a  fool's  paradise,  from  which 
'away,  three  and  four  together,  in  some  day  they  may  find  themselves 
ill-ventilated,  ill-found  garrets,  rudely  awakened. 

The  day  is  fine,  the  sea  calm,  and  And  now  we  have  run  past  the 
the  breeze  r.ltbotigh  fresh  being  aft.  Needles,  a  striking  scene  at  any 
for  the  first  time  we  feel  warm,  and  time,  and  are  at  hist  at  sea.  Not 
are  able  to  keep  the  decks  without  very  far  away,  certainly,  hut  Christ- 
greatcoats,  and  bringing  up  books  church  and  Eastbourne  can  only 
establish  ourselves  in  easy -chairs,  just  be  made  out  on  the  straight 
and  make  a  pretence  of  reading;  -clifii  and  must  be  reserved  for  a 
bnt  the  time  files  lightly  in  watch-  later  visit.  Also  Swan^:e  —  the 
ing  the  quickly  -  changing  scene.  Knollsea  of  Mr.  Tlai-dy's  last  de- 
The  water  ia  all  in  commotion  as  lightful  novel,  and  the  scene  of  his 
the  strong  ebb-tide  sweeps  us  admirable  picture  of  the  storm — to 
through  the  narrow  channel  past  which  we  pass  pretty  close,  and 
Hnrst  Castle — a  real  laistle,  accord-  which  is,  of  course,  not  a  bit  hke 
ing  to  modern  lights.  Strong  bat-  what  we  expected.  From  the  name 
teries  succeed  each  other  on  the  we  fancied  Swanage  a  fiat  place, 
opposite  shore  too,  albeit  already  like  Hayling;  but  the  little  town 
somewhat  ont  of  date.  Still,  the  lies  sheltered  from  the  west  by  a 
Isle  of  Wight,  which  bristles  with  very  steep  cliff,  and  on  the  other 
forts,  would  make  a  very  awkward  side  is   a  noble  range  of  downs, 
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ivliich  must  offer  some  aptendid  Exmoath,  The  wind  now  falls 
wslks  and  vkws.  Altogether  a  li^lit,  bo  we  pipe  to  dinner,  and 
very  inviting  little  epot  as  seen  from  come  on  deck  again  just  as  the 
the  eea,  and  being  still  ten  miles  yacht  is  rounding  the  entrance  into 
from  a  railway  station,  odd  where  Torbay.  Here,  under  the  high 
life  at  the  ettaside  might  be  en-  clif^,  we  are  almost  becalmed — a 
dorable  for  those  who  lake  their  great  disappointment  to  Nelly,  who 
pleasure  sadly  in  that  form.  How-  had  looked  to  our  stuling  up  to  the 
ever,  we  cannot  atop  to  explore  the  pier  with  a  "splash"  while  the 
beauties  of  Swaragc  to-day,  Wey-  good  folks  of  Torquay  were  taking 
month  being  our  destination ;  but  the  evening  air ;  so,  leaving  the 
the  breeze  still  holding  fresh  on  yacht  to  find  her  way  to  a  mooring, 
the  quarter,  it  seems  a  templing  of  we  are  rowed  ashore,  and  take  in 
Providence  to  tnrn  into  Portland  the  dark  through  the  hilly  roads 
Bay.  At  this  season  of  the  year  of  Torquay  the  "  brisk  walk "  pre- 
westerly  winds  usually  prevail  in  scribed  by  our  kind  physician  as 
the  Channel,  and  working  down  to  the  needful  antidote  against  the 
the  westwai'd  is  therefore  common-  sedentary  part  of  yachting.  Truly 
ly  a  tedious  job.  We  may  not  get  it  is  not  a  bad  day's  sail  to  leave 
soch  a  chance  again,  so  hold  our  Cowea  at  eleven,  and  reach  Tor- 
course,  quay  in  time  for  dinner,  and  we 
Portland  Point  looks  bright  and  calculate  with  pride  that  by  no 
bare  and  glary,  and  uninviting  even  combination  of  railway  trains  would 
on  this  fine  summer  day;  a  truly  it  have  been  possible  to  reach  the 
dreary  spot  it  must  be  in  winter,  latter  place  so  soon. 
open  as  it  ia  to  all  tlie  winds  of  Next  morning  we  take  anoth^ 
heaven,  and  therefore  an  admirable  long  wnlk  about  the  place,  starting 
.  place  for  the  convict  prison  placed  before  the  Torquay  world  is  up,  and 
here,  the  only  thing,  escept  the  while  the  occupants  of  the  afte^ 
two  lighthouses,  to  be  seen  from  cabins  of  the  yachts  anchored  round 
the  sea,  for  the  stony  little  town  ia  ns  are  sliil  below.  Torquay  has 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  island.  The  grown  out  of  all  recognition  to  the 
great  breakwater  can,  of  course,  be  place  associated  with  our  young 
made  out,  giving  a  noble  anchorage  days.  The  rocks  over  wbicli  we 
for  the  largest  ships  in  all  weathers,  used  to  clamber  as  children  ere  now 
The  famous  Portland  Race  is  also  covered  with  handsome  villas,  in- 
very  conspicuous,  about  half  a  eluding  a  splendid  hotel;  houses 
mile  off  our  course;  but  the  skip-  now  reach  all  the  way  to  Babbi- 
per  does  not  come  in  to  Peter's  combe,  and  the  cliffs  which  rise 
proposition  that  we  shonid  run  above  that  once  retired  cove  are 
through  it,  protesting  that  even  on  crowned  by  a  long  row  of  more  than 
tti4  fine  day  we  should  get  a  wet  usually  hideous  lodging  -  houses. 
deck  for  onr  pains.  Our  choice  And  whereas  Torquay  used  to  he  a 
expanding  with  the  farourable  gale  tidal  harbour,  a  pier  has  now  been 
now  lies  between  Exmonth  and  constructed,  behind  which  vessels 
Torquay,  and  prononncing  for  the  can  lie  at  all  times  of  the  tide, 
Utter  we  stand  boldly  across  the  securely  sheltered  from  the  south- 
great  Went  Bay,  soon  almost  losing  east  wind,  the  dangerous  quarter  in 
sight  of  land,  except  the  two  head-  Torhay. 

lands,   although,  aa  the   afternoon  Torquay,  with  its  sheltered  aspect, 

wear«  on,  we  can  make  out  Haldon  cheerful  streets  and  terraces,  and 

heights  and  the  steep  hill   above  sunny  bouses,  must  be  a  pleasant 
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enoDgh  place  for  people  who  are  there  is  always  plenty  to  eat  and 
obliged  to  live  in  a  town,  and  can-  drink  on  board.  Bo  they  go  od 
not  live  in  London  ;  hut  it  is  not  the  year  after  year  Bcraping  the  bottom 
least  of  a  watering-place.  There  is  of  the  sea — the  Jisb,  notwithstand* 
no  beach,  and  scarcely  any  prome-  ing,  remaining  s&  numeroue  as  ever 
nade  by  the  sea,  and  there  must  be  — with  a  port  to  leeward  which  they 
a  very  trying  glire  from  these  white  can  always  he  sure  of  making  in 
roads  in  summer.  They  made  hot  any  weather.  The  Channel  fisher- 
valkin^  even  in  the  early  morning,  men  are  better  off  in  this  respect 
But,  sailing  out  of  Torbay,  as  we  do  than  those  who  work  the  iron- 
after  breakfast,  it  is  iinpoBsible  not  bound  east  coasL  But  every  life 
to  be  impressed  with  the  beautiful  has  its  drawbacks,  and  the  chances 
appearance  of  the  town  from  the  sea.  are  that  the  Brixham  fishermen 
As  the  Scotchman  said,  "  IVe  seen  have  never  Icamt  to  play  whist, 
Paris,  and  I've  seen  Peebles;  and  and  that  the  time  sometimes  hangs 
for  pleasure  give  me  Peebles ;"  and,  heavy  on  their  hands. 
absurd  as  it  may  appear  to  say  so,  We  get  off  the  Start  in  time  to 
we  are  disposed  to  give  the  palm  to  hope  that  we  shall  make  Plymouth 
Torquay  over  Naples.  Certainly  before  dinner,  but  the  wind  now 
the  former  has  no  Vesuvius  for  a  falls  away,  the  tide  turns,  and  we 
background,  and  tlie  muddy  green  scarcely  hold  our  own.  One  cannot 
of  the  English  Channel  is  a  poor  grudge  the  opportunity  of  having  a 
substitute  for  Kfcditcrranean  bine ;  good  look  at  these  fine  cliffs,  al- 
but  then  the  enormons  size  of  the  though,  notwithstanding  the  frenzy 
city  of  Naples  detracts  from  the  of  the  author  of  the  Handbook  of 
view,  especially  when,  after  a  closer  Devon  on  this  head,  they  are  not 
acquaintance,  there  is  always  the  quite  equal  in  point  of  majestic 
unplcasing  sense  of  the  physical  grandeur  to  the  west  coast  of- 
and  moral  corruption  of  the  place.  Scotland.  The  Start,  or  the  Lizard, 
Ancona,  seen  from  the  sea,  is  a  very  are  points  which  homeward- hound 
striking  city;  but  there  is  an  air  vessels  always  try  to  make  on  their 
of  dilapidation  about  some  of  the  way  up  Channel,  to  announce  their 
buildings  which,  it  needs  hardly  be  arrival;  and  two  steamers  mn  in 
aaid,  is  absent  from  Torquay,  while  while  we  are  near  the  former,  to 
the  latter  is  equally  free  from  the  signal  their  numbers  to  the  tele- 
shrimp  and  lodging-house  aspect  of  sraph  station  on  the  height.  A  Sag 
most  watering-places.  is  run  up  to  the  staff,  to  signify 
We  run  across  Torbay  with  a  that  the  signal  has  been  read ;  and 
good  breeze  still  from  the  north-  in  a  few  minutes  the  London  mer- 
east,  and  are  soon  among  the  Brix-  chant  in  his  counting-honse  will 
bam  trawlers.  Capital,  well-found  know  that  the  vessel  has  nothing 
cntters  they  arc,  of  from  fifty  to  but  collisions  between  it  and  safe 
eighty  tons,  making  good  weather  of  arrival  in  the  Thames. 
it  at  times  when  the  long,  narrow  It  being  hopeless  to  expect  to  get 
steamers  of  the  present  day  can  into  Plymouth  before  night,  we  de- 
hardly  keep  from  foundering.  It  termincd  to  hold  on  for  Falmouth, 
must  bo  a  pleasant  sort  of  life,  this  and  take  the  former  port  on  out 
on  board  a  trawler ;  when  the  return  voyage.  The  night  is  per- 
trawl-net  is  down,  all  hands  can  fectly  calm,  and  the  hearings  of  the 
turn  in  save  one  at  the  helm ;  Eddystonc  light  alone  indicate  that 
once  during  the  tide  only  need  they  we  are  makmg  a  little  progress; 
turn  out  to  hawl  up  the  trawl ;  and  the  sea  is  sparkling  with  phospbo^ 
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escence,  and  a  little  distant  Bnmmer  height  above  is  a  new  and  cheer- 
lightning  adds  additional  beauty  to  ful  suburb,  whence  a  beautiful  view 
the  Bcpne.  The  night  is  bo  delight-  is  obtained  of  the  broken  coast 
ful  that  it  is  an  effort  to  go  below,  outside. 

This  ia  our  first  night  at  sea: -the  Sallying  forth  for  our  own  mar- 
cabins  are  certainly  very  snug,  and  keting,  with  Robert  No.  I.  carrying  ' 
we  all  sleep  like  tops,  to  find  our-  the  ship's  basket  behind  us,  nc 
selves  in  the  morning  abont  nine  record  as  two  noteworthy  facts  that 
miles  from  Falmonth  ;  and  a  light  every  girl  we  meet  is  pretty,  and 
breeze  now  springing  up,  we  dress  every  boy  eating  an  apple.  The 
and  get  our  hreakfast  in  time  to  good  looks  of  the  Cornish  damsels 
have  a  full  view  of  the  approach  to  are  indeed  very  striking  ;  but  we 
the  harbour.  We  have  often  lieard  become  painfully  impressed  with 
people  talk  about  Falmonth,  but  the  high  cost  of  butcher's  meat, 
neither  I  hoy  nor  the  geography  not  relatively  to  tiiat  at  other 
books  prepared  ns  for  the  sight  places — for  indeed  Falmouth  rates 
which  met  us  as  we  rounded  the  arelow — but  as  compared  with  other 
lighthonBe  headland,  of  a  large  fleet  things.  Hitherto  the  problem  had 
of  merchantmen  lying  at  anchor  in  merely  presented  itself  in  the  ab- 
the  spacious  harbour.  We  counted  etract  form  of  seeing  one's  dinner 
upwards  of  fifty  large  sail,  besides  on  the  table,  and  drawing  a  cheque 
several  steamers.  These  were  not  for  housekeeping  at  the  end  of  the 
wind-bonnd,  for  the  wind  served  for  month ;  but  now  it  is  quite  a  shock 
going  either  up  or  down  Chanuel :  to  our  moral  sense  to  find  that  this 
they  were  simply  waiting  for  orders,  morsel^of  steak  which  you  might  put 
Falmouth,  it  appears,  is  greatly  re-  in  your  pocket,  or  that  wretcued  lit- 
sorted  to  by  vessels  which  come  to  tie  chicken,  costi  absolutely  more 
aDchor  there  till  the  consignee  of  the  than  all  those  noble  loaves  which  al- 
cargo  has  made  up  his  mind  at  what  most  fill  up  the  ship's  basket.  Tis 
port  it  is  likely  to  find  the  best  enough  to  make  one  become  a  vege- 
inarket,  when  down  comes  an  order  tarian,  and  forswear  animal  food  for 
by  telegraph,  and  the  vessel  sails  ever.  If  one  could  only  do  without 
for  the  port  in  question.  Bnt  the  eating  and  drinking,  how  rich  he 
delay  must,  take  something  out  of  might  become  1  and  what  a  happy 
the  profits.  Fine  though  the  road-  world  it  would  be,  with  gout  and 
stead  be,  we  can  quite  believe  the  dentists  equally  unknown  ! 
skipper's  statement,  tliat  a  south-  People  with  young  children  at 
west  gale  must  bring  in  a  nasty  the  spade-and-bucket  age  and  in 
swell ;  but  then  in  bad  weather  search  for  a  seaside  place,  Falmouth 
vessels  can  get  further-up,  and  find  issnrely  the  very  one  to  suit  There 
enns  anchorage  in  some  of  the  never  was  such  a  beach  for  shells — 
numerous  inlets  which  make  up  they  are  literally  in  myriads ;  the 
Falmonth  harbour.  At  the  place  beach  ia  made  np  of  them ;  there 
where  the  Lomeri  is  brought  up,  off  are  miles  of  rocks  too,  whfere  the 
the  town,  we  are  quite  landlocked,  receding  tide  leaves  endless  succes- 
Falmoutb  thrives,  no  doubt,  on  the  sions  of  crystal  ponds  full  of  sea- 
droppings  of  these  nnmerous  mar-  weed,  and  prawns,  and  green  crabs, 
keters;  but  the  profits  of  trade  and  anemones,  and  other  delight- 
have  not  yet  taken  the  form  of  ful  objects.  Then  for  older  folks 
architectural  development.  The  there  is  the  ever-present  beauty  of 
town  comprises  one  very  long,  the  broken  coast-line ;  and  walking 
Gtra^ling,  dirty  street;  but  on   the  round  Pe nd en nis Castle,  on  the  pro- 

ogle 
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jecting  point  wlitcb  forms  one  ^de  ity  with  which  all  the  arrangements 

of  tho    harbour,  and   nhich  makes  of  therailnaycompany  werederised 

sn  admirable  lonnge  for  indifTerent  with  a  view  to  keeping  down  traffic. 

walkers,  you  come   upon   the  har-  Cornwall   differs  from   most    other 

bour  and  all  the  shipping.     Let  it  conntiw,  in  that  while  the  towns  are 

be  added  that  there  is  a  new  first-  Braall,   and    the    connty   gentlefolk 

class  and  seemingly  well-conducted  few,  there  is  a  very  large  mining 

hotel  on  a  narrow  spit  between  the  popalation    scattered  over  the  sur- 

harbonr  and  the  outer  beacb,  com-  face.     The  only  profitable  traffic  is 

manding  a  beautiful  view  each  way.  therefore  a  third  -  class  traffic,  and 

A  day  at  Falmouth  must  be  worth  a  the   aim  of  the   Cornwall  Railway 

month    at  Brighton.     Then  a  man  Company   should    obviously    be  to 

fond  of  boating  can  be  sure  of  always  encour^e  trarelliag  among  the  only 

getting  it;  for  whatever  the  weather  people  who  occupy  the  country,  by 

may  be  at  sea,  there  are  the  numer-  running   frequent  third-class  trains 

ous  inlets  of  the  harbour  to  be  in-  at  low  fares.     Instead  of  this,  the 

vestigated,  and  it  must  be  capital  third-class  traffic  is  limited  to. the 

fun  working  a  five  or  ten  tonner  in  bare    Parliamentary    requirements; 

and  about  them.     These  inlets  run  all  the  other  trains  (of  which  ,  there 

for  a  long  way  inland  ;  and  when  tra-  are   not   too    many)   are   first  and 

veiling  h'y  railway,  and,  aa  you  may  second  class  only,  and  of  course  half 

fancy,  in  the  'middle  of  Cornwall,  empty  even   in  the  tourist   season. 

and  far  away  from  the  aea,  you  are  More   fatuous  railway  management 

.surprised  every  now  and  then  to  see  we  have  seldom  seen,  although  for 

the  lofty  yards  of  a  large  ship  rising  general  incompetence  and  inadapta- 

ont   of    the    woods    in    the    valley  billty  of  means  to  ends  the  wretched 

below.     It  is  lying   up  for  repairs  little  Isle  of  Wight  Railwaj-  holds 

against  some  little  village,  where  the  a   leading    place.      Now    that   the 

shipwright  dwells  side  by  side  with  Cornish    lino   baa   piissed    into   the 

the  agricultural  labourer.  hands  of  the  Great  Western,  it  may 

We  spent  Sunday  at  Falmouth,  be  hoped  that  a  little  common-sense 

The    church    is  plain    and  ill-kept,  will   find   its   way  into   the   traffic 

with  a  wheezy  organ,  but  the  service  arrvngements. 

appeared  to  have  a  certain  ritualistic  Penzance  struck  us  as  being  a  de- 
flavour.  We  Ijave  noticed  very  often,  cidedly  overrated  place.  There  is 
by  the  way,  that  the  more  hideous  neithertheJoi7n^  aspect  of  Torquay, 
the  church  the  more  strongly  pro-  nor  the  picturesque  simplicity  of  a 
nounced  is  the  ritualistic  tendency  real  fishing  town ;  but  it  has  a  r^- 
of  the  ineumbent ;  but  the  sweet  gud,  str^gltug  aspect,  and  although 
tone  of  the  soft  Cornish  voices  came  there  are  plenty  of  gardens  a  little 
pleasantly  on  ears  accustomed  to  the  way  inland,  the  line  of  the  sea  is 
twang  and  vile  accent  of  Berkshire  bare  and  dusty-looking,  and  not  im- 
village  choirs.  Altoerether  (tur  visit  proved  by  the  disjointed  fragments 
to  Falmouth,  which  the  kindness  of  of  terraces  and  esplanades  which 
friends  made  us  feel  all  too  short,  are  scattered  along  the  edge,  as  if 
was  much  enjoyed  ;  and  we  started  building  speculation  had  proved 
for  Penzauce  with  regret,  our  jour-  abortive  and  been  abandoned  half- 
ney  being  made  by  rail,  as  time  did  way.  The  famous  St.  Michael's 
not  permit  of  sailing  there  and  back.  Mount,  too,  proved  to  be  a  gross  im- 
It  was  worth  while  gaining  some  position,  forming  quite  an  insigni- 
experience  of  land  travelling  in  ficant  feature  in  the  bay,  instead  of 
Cornwall,  if  only  to  see  the  ingcnu-  the  splendid  object  produced  by  the 
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fanc^  of  certain  painters.     On  the  to  get  accommodatioD,  and  it  may 

wholp,  it  strack  us  that  Falmoutli  bo  eunpccted  that  tbe  aanitar;  ar- 

would  be  vast];  superior  cither  as  a  ranttements  are  not  quite  accordiug 

permaneDt  residence,  or  a  place  to  to  the  Uteat  lights.     But  a  branch 

visit ;  and  ve  left  after  a  short  stay  railway  is  about  to  be  opened,  and 

withool  regret  for  Fowey,  whither  no  doubt  new  bouses  will  follow, 

the  Loineri  had  gone  round  in  the  with  greater  comforts,  and  a  sacrifice 

morning.     Fowey  is  about  five  miles  of  tbe  primitive  aspect  of  the  place 

from  tbe  railway  ;  and  as  the  orani-  now  so  charming, 

bus  which  was   advertised  to  meet  The  Lomeri   was  lying    at    her 

every  train    proved   to  be  a  small  anchor  1«  receive  us  on  board,  and 

pooy-pbaeton  with  barely  room  for  Robert  No.  II.,  who  was  always  up 

three   besides  the  fat  driver,  Peter  to  time,  looted  up  the  hatchway  as 

aud  his  father  were  fain    to  walk,  the  yacht's  cutter   came  alongbide, 

while  Nelly  took  the  only  available  to  announce  that  our  "high  tea" 

seat  in   the  ramble,  beside  a  lady  was  ready ;  to  which  meal,  after  a 

who  consoled  us  by  saying  that  we  long   day's   travelling   and  walking 

pedestrians  should  get  there  as  soon  upon  a  scanty  lunch,  we  were  able 

as  the  carriage.  As  the  event  turned  to  do  ample  justice,  while  enjoying 

out  we  got  there  half  au  hour  before  also   to   the   full    the   change  from 

it,  the  hills  being  steep  and  Peter  in  land  to    the    comforts  of  the   sea. 

good  walking  trim,  and  we  were  foi^  No  luggage  to  look  after,  no  hotel 

tunate  to  have  escaped  the  phaeton,  bills  to  pay,  no  rattling  dusty  rail- 

forofallformsof  agony, beiagdriven  ways,  nor  incompetent  railway  offi - 

at  a  alow  paceis  perhaps  the  greatest,  cials  to   irritate   the  temper;    how 

A  walk  over  a  strange  conntry,  on  calm  and  quiet  is  the  little  harbour, 

tbe  other  hand,  is  a  real  delight ;  and  and  bow  fresh  the  air  when  the  lee 

it  was  a  great  treat  to  come  suddenly  skylight  is  nicely  adjusted  with  its 

upon  tbe  quaint  little  town  nestling  plug  of  rope  of  the  due  thickness  ! 

on  tbe  side  of  the  steep  bill,  which  The  lai^e  laud  bed,  too,  bv  its  very 

l>arcly  allows  room  fur  a  path  be-  size  invites  restlessness  and'tussing, 

tween     the    house    and    the     sea.  whereas    in    these    tiny    little    cots 

Fowey  is  a  miniature    Dartmouth,  there  is  no  room  for  moving,  even 

but  with    a  better  entrance    to  the  were  you  so  minded ;  nothing  can 

harbour ;    while    it   resembles    Fal-  be  snugger. 

month  in  the  numerous  creebs  The  wind  blows  fresh  all  tbe 
which  spread  out  like  the  fingers  of  night,  rattling  through  the  rig. 
a  haod,  all  with  deep  water  aod  ging  even  in  this  sheltered  haven, 
steep  bills  on  either  side.  For  with  smart  rain,  and  the  skipper 
those  in  search  of  tbe  primitive  forecasts  that  there  will  be  a  "  bit 
and  unconventional,  Fowey  maybe  of  akick-up"  outside,  half  suggesting 
strongly  recommended.  It  would  that  we  might  nilbont  iinprupriety 
not  do  for  very  young  children,  in  defer  departure.  But  this  is  just 
respect  of  there  being  no  beach  to  what  we  want ;  we  want  to  find  out 
speak  of,  and  dangerous  cliffs ;  but  what  the  yacht  will  be  like  in  a  sea- 
boys  old  enoogh  to  take  care  of  them-  way,  for  so  far  we  have  had  nothing 
selves  would  appreciate  tbe  climb-  but  smooth  water;  so,  after  an  early 
ing.  There  b  a  charming  little  sandy  breakfast  and  scramble  over  tbe 
cove  for  bad  swimmers,  and  plenty  rocks  at  tbe  harbour-mouth,  now 
of  rocks  and  deep  water  for  the  lashed  with  foam,  we  rctui-n  on 
good;  and  the  boating  would  be  board  and  get  under  way,  net 
Drst-rate.    llie  difficulty  would  be  without  misgiving,  however,  lest  we 
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should  be  discredited  before  tbe  crew 
by  involuntary  misconduct  of  the 
stomach  ;  for  although  all  of  ns  have 
proved  good  sailors  on  long  steamer 
voyages,  we  are  apt  to  be  ill  at  start- 
ing. Soon  the  harbour-mouth  is 
leached,  and  the  little  yacht  salutes 
the  sea  by  dipping  her  bowsprit  into 
the  waves,  as  we  beat  out  with  the 
firet  of  the  ebb  against  the  wind.  Ten 
minutes  siifiices  to  settle  the  point 
of  conduct  satisfactorily.  The  young 
people  are  as  good  sailors  as  papa  ; 
and  thus  one  of  the  possible  draw- 
backs of  the  cruise  is  disposed  of,  for 
it  must  detract  from  the  pleasure  even 
of  yachting  if  people  are  disposed  to 
be  sea-sick.'  After  all,  the  wind  has 
gone  down  since  the  night,  and  we 
carry  only  one  reef;  and  although 
the  deck  is  wet  and  we  all  get  well 
soused — for  the  Lomeri,  although 
stiff,  is  lively — the  wind  is  warm, 
and  the  sail  round  to  Plymouth  is 
much  enjoyed.  Ju»t  as  we  pass 
within  the  breakwater,  and  the  berr 
papa  is  beginning  to  point  out  to 
the  young  people  the  beauties  of 
the  place,  a  heavy  Channel  fog  comes 
on,  "blottmg  out  all  view  to  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  sea-level  ;  and 
bringing  up  in  tbcllamoazoa  little  to 
windward  of  the  ^reat  three-decker 
guardahip,  it  requires  an  effort  after 
dinner  to  face  the  dull  wet  evening, 
and  rowing  to  shore  to  walk  into 
Plymouth.  Devonport  is  not  an 
inviting  town  in  wet  weather ;  but 
letters  have  to  be  called  for,  and 
supplies  for  the  morrow  laid  in. 
The  tramway  service  from  Devon- 
port  to  Plymouth  is  very  good,  and 
the  cars  go  up  and  down  a  very 
stiff  gradient  by  Stonehouse  in  an 
astonishing  way. 

Next  morning,  after  Peter  had 
taken  his  usual  plunge  overboard — 
while  paterfamilias,  forewarned  of 
rheumatic  twinges  that  be  is  not  so 
young  as  he  was,  is  fain  to  content 
himself  with  Miss  Nightingale's  re- 
cipe of  a  wet  towel  in  tbu  "governor's" 


cahin — we  land  at  Mount  Edgecumbe 
and  walk  over  the  lovely  park,  this 
being  foilunately  the  one  day  of  the 
week  on  which  it  is  open  to  tbe 
public.  And,  still  more  fortunately, 
just  as  we  reach  the  highest  point, 
the  fog,  which  so  far  has  been  low 
over  land  and  sea,  suddenly  lifts, 
and  the  whole  lovely  scene  of  Ply- 
mouth bursts  on  our  delighted 
new.  Those  who  know  the  place 
will  understand  what  this  must 
have  been  like  on  a  fine  August 
morning,  with  nature  refreshed  by 
the  night's  rain  ;  to  those  who  do 
not  know  this  spot — to  our  think- 
ing one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world^t  would  be  hopeless  to  try 
and  convey  an  impression  of  it. 
Certainly  when  that  readjustment 
of  property  on  equitable  principles 
takes  place  which  some  patriota 
look  forward  to,  a  slice  of  Mount 
Edgecumbe  is  what  we  shall  put  in 
a  claim  for.  And  for  spending  a 
happy  day,  what  place  is  like  a 
doctyard  for  young  people,  t» 
whom  every  sight  there  is  a  nov- 
elty !  Everything  so  clean,  and 
everybody  so  civil.  The  Channel 
Fleet,  too,  happens  to  be  in  dock, 
and  we  wander  at  our  will  over 
ironclads  and  gunboats  and  guard- 
ships,  for  a  man-of-war  is  as  acces- 
sible as  Hyde  Park  to  tho  public, 
and  generally  an  intelligent  quarter- 
master is  told  off  to  take  the  stran- 
gers round,  A  Prussian  squadron 
is  anchored  in  the  Sound  at  this 
time,  and  several  of  the  superior 
officers  belonging  to  it  are  being 
conducted  over  the  Yard.  They 
look  about  them  in  an  easy-going 
nonchalant  manner,  as  if  not  parti, 
cularly  attentive  enough  to  what  is 
going  on  ;  but  the  mind  can  readily 
conceive  the  careful  way  in  which 
they  would  write  up  their  notes  as 
soon  as  they  got  on  board. 

Next  morning  a  heavy  fog  and 
calm  oblige  us  to  abandon  the  plan 
of    getting    under   way  ;    and    for 
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waot  oE  somelbing  better  to  do,  we  den  contrasts  wliich  our  cliarming 
stroll  into  Plvmouttk  for  a  little  ciimate  affords;  and  going  ashore, 
marketiDg,  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  our  Leartetrings  are  wrung  as 
eoifteur.  Tlie  ingenious  proprielor  usual  at  encountering  the  price  <<f 
of  tlie  shop  drives  liis  hair-brushea  butchers'  meat  in  the  cuucrete. 
by  a  small  turbine,  an  excellent  Yet  nistie  shopping  in  Devon 
application  of  that  machine  which  is  enjoyable,  to  the  sound  of  that 
is  espeeially  adapted  for  intermit-  pleasant  homely  accent,  scarcely 
tent  work  of  that  kind,  no  tnclivc  heard  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
power  beiug  expended  except  while  surely  the  most  agreenble  of  all 
the  instrument  is  at  work.  But  English  palois,  especially  when 
while  sauntering  on  the  Hoe,  the  spoken  by  the  comely  young  house- 
fog  suddenly  lifts,  and  aft«r  enjoy-  wives  with  which  that  county  is  so 
ing  the  splendid  panorama  for  a  bountifully  supplied.  And  if  the 
time,  wc  hasten  back  to  Devonport  butchers'  meat  is  dear,  how  cheap 
and  on  board,  and  getting  np  anchor  are  the  eggs  and  butter,  and  that 
as  quickly  as  possible,  stand  out  to  excellent    Devonshire     cream  !     on 

sea,  Tiie  Himalaya  troop-ship  comes     which,  happily,  Dr.  C has  not 

into  the  Sound  as  we  arc  working  laid  a  veto. 

out.  Built  in  anti-CrJmean  days.  Walking  to  the  castlo  by  the 
she  was  thought  a  very  big  ship  harbour-mouth  —  ever  mindful  of 
then,  as  well  as  a  very  beautiful  our  good  doctor's  injuDctiona  about 
one.  III  point  of  size  she  is  now  a  "brisk  walk"  daily  —  we  wait 
quite  a  moderate  vessel ;  but  for  there  for  the  Lomeri's  boat  to  pick 
looks  we  doubt  if  anything  better  as  up,  as  the  yacht  works  up  to 
has  been  built  since ;  she  sits  the  the  point ;  not  too  soon,  for  there 
water  like  a  yacht — in  fact,  very  few  is  only  just  enough  of  the  ebb 
yachts  have  such  graceful  -  lines,  left  to  take  us  out  of  this  difllcult 
Working  out  of  the  Sound  with  a  harbour,  where  the  high  land  is  apt 
light  breeze,  warm  sun,  and  smooth  to  lake  all  the  wind  out  of  your 
sea,  it  seems  the  perfection  of  lazy  sails  at  the  critical  moment.  This 
eujoyment  No  doubt  one  would  day  was  the  perfection  of  fine- 
soon  tire  of  this  sort  of  thing;  but  weather  sailing,  for  the  wind  has 
once  in  a  way,  it  is  a  delightful  now  in  the  most  obliging  way 
break  in  a  busy  life  to  sit  thus  on  shifted  to  west,  and  we  run  down 
deck  looking  al  the  chnnj^ing  land-  the  coast  and  across  Torbay  witb  a 
scape,  merely  making  a  pretence  calm  sea,  bright  sun,  and  fair  breeze, 
of  reading  a  book.  But  the  softer  We  lie-to  off  Teignmouth  for  a 
aspect  does  not  last  long.  We  have  couple  of  hours,  going  ashore  for 
hardly  cleared  the  breakwater  when  the  letters,  which,  as  usual,  we  don't 
the  wind  shifts  to  the  eastward,  fiud,  and  revisiting  the  haunts 
and  a  cross  sea  gets  np  with  squalls  familiar  to  childhood.  Nothing 
of  raiu,  and  we  have  a  cold  and  wet  has  changed  but  the  actors  in  those 
beat  up  to  Dartmouth.  A  pelting  happy  days.  The  old  '  Diamond  ' 
wet  night  follows,  and  in  the  snug  which  used  to  be  hired  more  than 
security  of  our  cabin  wc  are  again  thirty  y6ars  ago,  and  in  which  kind 
able  to  fiud  a  full  meed  of  cumpas-  eider  brothers  often  took  us  out, 
sion  for  the  poor  folks  exposed  to  although  no  doubt  we  were  dread- 
all  the  muddy  discomfort  of  the  fully  in  the  way,  is  still  to  be 
land,  hired  by  the  day  or  week,  and 
Next  morning,  bright,  fresh,  and  apparently  as  sound  as  ever;  but 
sunny,  presents  one   of    those  sud-  the  worthy  crew  who  used  to  man 
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her  have  long  since  made  their  last  nothing  can  be  done  in  EKmoQth 
cniiae  in  Charon's  boat.  Neverthe-  harbour  against  tlie  tide ;  but  long 
leaa  Teigniuouth,  after  romnining  before  it  is  time  to  start,  the  short- 
stationary  all  that  time,  has  now  at  handed  coasting-vessels  around  oh 
last  become  inoculated  with  the  spirit  are  making  preparations  for  dc- 
of  the  age;  a  pretentious  new  terrace  partnre,  and  the  rattling  of  their 
has  lately  been  built,  quite  dwarfing  cables  as  they  heave  them  short 
the  old  liouBea  on  the  "  Den"  that  awatea  the  "  governor,"  although 
used  to  look  so  respectable,  and  a  the  more  practical  crew  still  keep 
number  of  welt-dressed  people  are  snug  in  their  hammocka.  There  is 
loitering  abont,  listening  to  an  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirring,  and 
Italian  band.  Strange  notion  of  the  beauty  of  the  scene  on  that 
pleasure,  to  go  to  the  aeawde  in  early  August  morning,  wiili  the  rays 
order  to  dress  well  and  Hatcn  to  an  of  dawn  lighting  up  Ilaldon  heights 
Italian  band  I  And  yet  one  roust  and  the  broad  estuary  of  the 
n<)t  be  too  hard  on  the  good  folks,  Exe,  is  a  thing  to  be  remembered. 
Perchance  to  the  yachtsman  who  The  Cornwall  coast  is  beautiful ;  hut 
spends  the  summer  exploring  ice-  for  that  kind  of  landscape  beauty 
bound  Novaia  Zemlia,  or  working  which  with  colour  and  form  brings 
through  the  big  seaa  of  theWeatero  up  also  associations  of  peace  and 
Islca,  this  homely  little  cniiao  in  the  comfort,  the  estuary  of  the  Exc 
sheltered  Channel  waters  sounds  at  high  water  is,  to  our  thinking, 
tnild  and  tame ;  and  to  a  man  who  the  most  plea)>ing  landscape  on  the 
perforce  spends  his  life  In  a  Lon-  English  coast.  Swiftly  wo  drift 
don  counting-house  or  a  Manchester  down  the  narrow  channel  between 
mill,  it  may  well  seem  sufBeient  for  the  Warren  and  the  beach,  not 
content  to  be  sitting  on  the  Den  at  a  soul  being  np  yet  except  the 
Teignmouth,  even  though  an  Italian  coast-guardsman  ;  and  the  early 
band  be  playing.  And  truly  one  bathers,  when  tbey  come  down, 
might  choose  an  uglier  spot.  The  will  wonder  what  Das  become  of 
perspective  of  red  aiid  marble  cli^  the  yacht  which  yesterday  made 
reaching  from  the  bold  Ness  to  the  quite  a  conspionons  feature  in  the 
Ore  Stone  is  as  pretty  a  bit  ot  small  harbour.  The  ebb  runs  fast, 
coast-line  as  one  would  wish  to  aee,  fortunately  for  ns,  there  not  being 
and  the  view  up  the  Teign  towards  enough  wind  to  give  the  yacht 
Dartmoor  seems  more  beautiful  than  stecmge-way,  and  her  head  veers 
ever.  But  Exmouth  is  onr  dcatina-  about  from  point  to  point,  and  hej 
tion  this  evening,  and  It  seems  to  course  is  with  difficulty  kept  within 
take  only  a  few  minutea  to  run  thebuoys  which  mark  out  the  narrow 
across  l>awlish  Bay,  and,  taking  the  channel.  Not  mncb  chance  of  get- 
flood  up  the  Exe,  to  come  to  an  ting  to  Weymouth  to-day  ;  it  will  be 
anchor  off  the  Warren.  The  after-  well  if  we  make  Portland  Point ; 
noon  was  still  young ;  and  we  could  and  we  are  not  making  enough  way 
not  help  thinking  how  pleased  Dr.  to  render  fishing  of  any  use.     But 

C would  have  been,  if  he  bad  while   we   arc   below  at   breakfast, 

seen  bow  wo  walked  ourselves  off  somewhere   off   the   land   between 

our  legs   visiting    old    haunts,  and  Budleigh   Saltcrton  and  Sidmouth, 

what  a  frugal  dinner  succeeded  the  having    made   about    six   miles    in 

exercise.  four  hours,  the  rippling  of  the  water 

We  were   obliged  to   get  under  against  tlie  yacht's  sides  announces 

way  early   next  morning   in  order  wind;  a  light  breeze  from  the  S.W, 

to  take  the  tide    out   with  ns,  for  has  sprung  op,  which  freshens  every 
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minnte,  and  soon  we  are  spanking 
along  with  all  sail  set,  including  the 
lai^  square  sail  now  hoisted  for  the 
first  time.  The  little  Lomcri  goes 
fast  on  an  even  keel ;  even  the  high 
land  about  Portland  Point  can  be 
made  out;  evidently  if  all  goca  well 
we  shall  be  able  to  make  Weymouth 
to-night.  Meanwhile  nothing  can 
be  more  delightful  than  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  ship's  company,  with 
&  bright  sun,  a  calm  sea,  and  the 
warm  soft  westerly  wind  abaft. 
We  sit  on  deck,  each  with  a  book 
in  band,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  one's  eye  fixed  on  it,  for  creiy 
minute  some  new  point  of  land  is 
coming  into  view,  or  another  vessel 
pss.'^iug  us.  We  meet  a  good  many 
yachts  beating  down  to  the  west- 
ward, atid  a  long  business  it  is 
iikely  to  be,  for  the  westerly  winds 
seem  to  have  set  in  at  last.  We 
have  certainly  been  in  great  luck 
so  far,  always  to  have  carried  a 
leading  wind  with  us.  The  after- 
noon 18  still  young  as  we  round 
Portland  Point,  again  pnidently 
avoiding  the  race,  and  Weymouth 
can  be  made  in  an  Lour ;  but  now 
a  greater  ambition  possesses  us. 
Why  should  we  not  push  on  for  the 
Wight?  if  we  get  to  the  Needles 
by  six  we  shall  carry  the  tide  with 
us  right  up  to  Cowes  and  Ryde. 
And  accordingly,  withstanding  the 
•  desire  to  visit  Swanage  and  explore 
its  picturesque  downs,  wc  hold  on 
oiir  easterly  course,  and  the  wind 
holds  on  too.  The  Needles  are 
reached  by  about  half-past  six,  and 
we.  run  through  the  narrow  passage 
past  Ilurst  Castle  over  the  bubbling 
water  of  a  strong  fio^d'tide.  Inside 
the  island  the  wihd  loses  part  of  its 
forcej  but  enough  remaips  to  bring 
m,  before  the  tide  turns,  off  Ryde 
Pier  by  half-past  nine,  just  as  the 
]a.ft  train  is  starting ;  and  we  have 
time  to  take  our  place  for  Sandown, 
whither  the  rest  of  our  party  arrived 
from  London  a  few  hours  before. 


A  quiet  Sunday  oa  shore  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  day's  cruise  inside  the 
Wight  for  the  benefit  of  the  more 
juvcDilc  members  of  the  party ; 
when  our  youngest,  after  an  ebulli- 
tion of  the  wildest  spirits,  which 
keeps  everybody  on  the  tenter- 
hooks of  expectation  lest  she  should 
tumble  overboard  or  down  one  of 
the  hatchways,  suddenly  collapses, 
without  warning,  and  the  sea  being 
perfectly  smooth,  and  piteously  de- 
mands to  be  taken  back  instantly 
to  Ryde.  Then  come  out  some  of 
the  sweeter  chaiacl eristics  of  the 
gentler  sex.  What  man,  I  wonder, 
be  be  ever  so  amiable,  would  be 
content  to  exchange  the  cool  deck 
for  a  hot  cabin,  sitting  with  a  sea- 
sick child  in  his  lap,  bathing  its 
temples  with  eau-de-Cologne,  a  basin 
handy  the  while,  and  soothing  it  lo 
sleep !  But  materfamilias  does  all 
this  so  tenderly  that  the  child  is 
made  quite  happy,  and  while  thus 
petted  thinks  it  no  hardship  that 
the  cruise  should  he  prolonged  by 
a  calm  till  fur  into  the  night 

And  now  we  start  for  the  French 
coast,  our  ship's  company  recruited 
by  the  addition  of  an  eldest  son, 
whom  the  stern  requirements  of  a 
coming  examination  bad  kept  read- 
tng  at  nome  during  our  first  cratse.. 
This  addition  necessitates  an  altera- 
tion in  our  disposition  below ;  and: 
accordingly,  the  aforesaid  Tom  and 
his  father  take  possession  of  the 
two-berth  ladies'  cabin  aft,  Nelly 
being  promoted  to  that  rightfully 
belonging  to  the  "governor  ;"  while 
Peter,  as  before,  is  to  occupy  a  shake- 
down in  the  saloon.  A  fresh  whole- 
sail  breeze  is  blowing  as  we  weigh 
anchor  in  the  afternoon  from  San- 
down  Bay,  with  enough  westing 
in  it  to  allow  us  to  make  a  straight 
board  for  what  the  skipper  calls 
"  Havver."  This  wind  is  accom- 
panied by  a  slight  lop,  the  result 
being  that,  when  we  pipe  to  dinner, 
Tom  discovers  a  sudden  desire   tO' 
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gaze  on  ocean ;  while  the  restof  ns, 
like  weallier-beaten  salts,  dive  fear- 
lessly below,  and  do  justice  to  the 
good  tilings  with  which  Robert  No. 
IL  has  fiii'nishcd  the  well-spread 
table.  If  the  wind  holds,  wc  shall 
malte  the  French  coast  before  day- 
light. But  now  we  have  an  illus- 
tration of  the  glorious  uncertainly 
of  yachting,  for  suddenly  the  wind 
falls,  and  there  comes  on  a  dense 
Channel  fog,  and  the  watch  on 
deck  pr.ss  the  night  blowing  the 
fog-horn,  an  instrument  which, 
by  the  way,  is  as  unlike  any  other 
sort  of  hoi-n  in  sound  as  it  can  well 
be.  This  is  the  one  danger  to 
which  yachts  are  exposed.  A  well- 
found  yacht  can  beat  off  a.  lee-shore 
in  any  weather;  but  yachts  possess 
no  imnuinity  from  being  run  down 
at  night ;  and  so  crowded  is  the 
Channel,  the  wonder  seems  to  be, 
not  that  so  many  accidents  happen, 
but  that  there  are  bo  few.  How- 
ever, the  chance  lessens  as  we  get 
further  away  from  the  English 
coast,  all  the  traffic  being  on  that 
side. 

Notwithstanding  the  lightness 
of  the  breeze,  we  hare  made  the 
French  coast  by  daybreak,  about 
ten  miles  to  the  west  of  Havre ; 
HO  the  skipper  reports.  He  had 
hugged  the  wind  so  as  to  make  as 
much  westing  as  he  could  duiing 
the  night,  and  would  now  run 
before  the  wind  to  Havre.  Soon 
a  village  can  be  made  out  on  the 
beach ;  this  must  evidently  be 
Tronville,  which  we  scan  with  all 
the  interest  felt  on  a  first  aequalnt- 
ance  with  a  strange  land,  and  are 
surprised  to  find  that  famous  water- 
ing-place so  humble-looking  a  col- 
lection of  house!'.  There  are  not 
so  many  bathing-machines  as  one 
ntight  expect ;  and  we  can  make 
out  only  one  building  answering  to 
the  description  of  a  casino.  And  now 
the  skipper  points  out  "Ilavver;" 
and   the   pier-hend    and    lighthouse 


on  the  eliff  can  soon  be  made  out. 
As  we  draw  near,  "  Havver"  ap- 
pears surprisingly  small  for  so 
important  a  place.  "  Surely,  Abel, 
there  must  be  some  mistake  ;  there 
is  hardly  a  vessel  to  be  seen  inside. 
Where  is  all  the  shipping !"  "  No 
mistake,  sir,"  replies  the  skipper, 
who  has  never  been  here  before; 
"  there  is  the  lighthouse  marked  on 
the  chart  ;  and  there  are  the  piers. 
The  vessels  are  all  lying  high  up 
the  harbour."  "But  I  don't  see 
any  river,"  still  objects  the  '  gover- 
nor ;'  ''  we  ought  to  be  crossing 
the  mouth  of  tlie  Seine  just  here ; 
bat  there  is  no  sign  of  any  river." 
Toe  skipper,  however,  was  very 
positive,  not  to  say  contemptuous. 
i^The  river  could  not  be  seen,  because 
it  was  low  water.  And  what  place 
could  it  bo  but  Havre  ?  There  was 
no  other  port  on  this  part  of  the 
coast.  \Miile  this  discussion  is 
going  on,  the  yacht  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  harbour.  We  had 
no  pilot ;  but  a  schooner-yacht 
which  had  been  lying  to  outside, 
evidently  waiting  for  the  top  of  the 
flood,  has  just  taken  one  on  board, 
and  we  follow  in  its  wake ;  and, 
looking  at  the  chart,  while  the  skip- 
per takes  the  helm,  the  unknown 
port — for  Havre  it  certainly  is  not — 
is  at  once  recognised  to  be  Fecamp. 
There  on  the  chart  are  the  iiltio 
piers  plainly  set  out;  and  there, 
too,  is  the  lighthouse  on  the  cliff. 
However,  there  is  no  time  to  turn 
back  now,  for  we  are  running  in 
now  on  the  tide,  without  enough 
wind  to  stay  her  course,  and  in  a 
very  few  minutes  are  moored  along- 
side of  the  pier.  The  worthy  Alwl 
looks  humble,  not  to  say  crushed, 
and  we  practise  a  forbearing  ntagna- 
nimity  for  the  rest  of  the  cmise  in 
not  alluding  tu  Fecamp,  although 
feeling  to  be  much  more  of  a  "  gov- 
ernor" in  consequence  of  this  little 
incident  than  wu  were  before. 

As    in     all     French     ports,    the 
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amonDt  of  quay-space  at  Fecamp  is 
qnite  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  trade,  which  is  represented  juBt 
now  bj  about  half-a-dozen  coasting 
vessels.  There  is  also  a  trood-^ized, 
regularly-built  town,'  Ihe  inhabi- 
tants of  which  must  apparently  bo 
fiuzzled  to  find  means  of  gaining  a 
ivelihood;  and  a  portentously  dull 
casino,  or  combined  hotel-restaurant 
and  bathing-place  on  the  beach. 
Breakfast  and  bathing  completed, 
there  can  appu'cntly  be  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  for  the  rest  of  the 
da}'.  There  is  no  band,  or  library, 
or  amusement  of  any  sort ;  the 
conntry  is  uninviting,  and  the 
pebbly  beach  does  not  invite  walk- 
ing. Apparently  the  principal  oc. 
cupation  for  the  visitors  is  to  sit 
iu  a  cbair  smoking,  and  silently 
gazing  at  the  sea;  but  even  this  re- 
source must  fail  in  wet  weather.  So 
much  we  infer  from  a  very  rapid  ia- 
epection  ;  for  if  we  would  not  have  an 
enforced  acquaintance  with  Fucamp 
dissipation,  we  must  go  out  at  once 
with  the  first  of  the  ebb,  which  we 
accordingly  do,  and  have  a  long 
beat  down  the  coast  against  a  light 
wind  to  Havre,  which  place  we 
must  have  been  close  to  this  mom- 
iDg,  but  to  leeward  instead  of  wind- 
ward as  Abel  had  supposed.  The 
place  which,  misled  by  his  blunder, 
we  had  supposed  to  be  Trouville, 
taniB  out  to  be  Etretat,  a  neat 
little  bathing- place,  nestling  at  the 
foot  of  some  steep  clitFs.  Probably 
economical,  and  adapted  for  families 
in  search  of  French  and  quiet. 

The  voyager  in  the  Channel  can- 
not fail  to  notice  how  imequally 
natnre   has  distributed  her  advan- 

X  between  the  opposite  shores. 
he  way  along  on  the  English 
coast,  from  the  Land's  End  to  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  narrow 
Mas,  is  a  succession  of  harbours  with 
deep  water  at  all  times  of  the  tide — 
Falmouth,  Fowey,  Salcombe,  Ply- 
mouth,    Dartmouth,     Weymouth, 
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Portsmouth,  Southampton,  Sheer- 
ness,  and  the  Thames ;  to  say  nothing 
of  safe  roadsteads,  and  minor  har- 
bours like  Exmouth  and  Poole, 
which  by  the  French  would  be 
regarded  as  of  the  first  importance. 
But  along  the  north  French  coast 
there  ia  not  a  single  decent  natural 
harbour,  and  the  artificial  ones  are 
all  very  imperfect.  Even  at  Havre, 
which  is  a  lai^e  city  with  a  great 
trade  and  frequented  by  big  ocean- 
going steamers,  there  is  no  water  at 
low  tide,  and  the  little  Lomcri  has  to 
lie  outside  for  three  hours— a  very 
unpleasant  thing  to  have  to  do  in 
bad  weather,  for  the  coast  abounds 
in  hidden  slioats,  indicated  liy  an  in- 
tricate system  of  buoys  and  beacons. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  English 
are  a  nation  of  sailors ;  cause  and 
effect  act  and  react  on  each  other. 
Well  may  the  French  bo  envious 
of  the  fortunate  possessors  of  the 
happy  northern  shore. 

While  the  little  yacht  lies  outside 
the  pier-bead,  waiting  for  enough 
water  to  go  in,  we  row  ashore  in 
the  calm  evening.  No  sort  of  objec- 
tion is  made  to  our  landing,  nor  are 
anv  customs  formalities  imposed. 
To  belong  to  a  "  Yot  Anglais  "  was 
found  here,  asatallthe  French  ports 
we  visited,  to  bo  a  sufficient  pass- 
port to  civility ;  and  after  a  stroll 
through  the  handsome  town,  where 
every  sight  is  novel  and  interest- 
ing to  the  younger  members  of  the 
party,  and  supper  at  a  restaurant,  we 
return  to  find  the  Lomcri  moored  in 
the  central  dock,  alongside  one  of 
the  best  streets.  For  at  Havre  the 
docks  are  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
city,  and  you  step  from  the  deck  of 

{our  vessel  on  to  the  boulevards, 
magine  Wapping  transported  to 
Regent  Street  and  Pall  Mall,  and 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
appearance  of  Havre.  It  ia  a  very 
fine  city,  with  handsome  public 
buildings,  wide  streets,  well-plant- 
ed  boulevards,  with    capital   tram- 

ogle 
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cavB  running  to  all  parls,  excellent  hotel  and  batliitig  eBtablisbmcDt 
shops,  and  of  eoarac  an  abundance  whither  we  go  to  dine— tired  at  last 
of  cafes,  brilliant  and  hot  at  night  of  booltB  and  wiiist,  getting  very 
with  gaa,  The  heights  above  the  wet  on  the  way  while  trying  to  find 
city  arc  covered  with  spacious  villss,  ^  fiacre — is  not  very  lively  undtr 
occupied  presmnably  by  the  mer-  the  c ire um stances.  The  -pottering 
chants  who  make  their  money  in  life  affected  by  Frenchmen  at  the 
the  thriving  mart  spread  at  their  seaside,  which  seems  to  consist 
feet.  Nor  is  the  Wapping  of  navre  chiefly  in  sitting  about,  smoking, 
at  all  objectionable  to  the  senses,  and  drinlting  an  indefinite  quantity 
Although  the  best  streets  are  crowd-  of  coffee  and  cognae,  may  be  all 
ed  at  evening  with  the  sailors  from  very  well  on  a  fine  summer's  night, 
the  adjaoeut  ships,  there  is  nothing  on  the  edge  of  a  calm  moonlit  sea  ; 
to  offend  either  eye  or  ear,  and  there  but  when  it  is  blowing  half  a  gale 
seem  to  be  no  ehiras.  The  poor  of  wind,  and  hardly  a  spot  under  the 
classes  must  be  numcroHS,  as  in  wide  verandas  is  sheltered  from 
every  large  city,  but  even  the  woi-st  the  beating  rain,  this  mode  of  taking 
streets  consist  of  well-built  houses;  pleasure  becomes  sad  in  theextreme. 
there  is  nothing  to  correspond  with  The  band,  driven  indoors,  is  loud 
the  dismal  wilderness  of  squalid  and  brassy ;  the  rooms,  lighted  with 
cottages  that  the  railways  intersect  a  profusion  of  gas  ehandclici'S,  arc 
which  come  into  London — as,  for  hot  and  stuffy ;  the  dancing  withal 
example,  from  Clapham  to  Waterloo  seema  to  go  with  wonderfully  little 
— and  which  forces  on  the  traveller  spirit,  considering  that  most  of  the 
the  question  whether  the  trade  and  people  appear  to  be  residents,  and 
prosperity  of  a  country  are  really  therefore  presumably  acquaintances. 
matiersfor  gratulation,  whenaccom-  But  next  morning  Havre  is  all 
panicd  by  an  indefinite  extension  of  smiles  and  sunshine  ;  and  as  we  drop 
dirt  and  poverty-stricken  suburbs,  out  of  the  harbour  with  the  first  of 
At  any  rate,  Havre  and  other  large  the  ebb,  a  large  SOOO-ton  emigrant 
French  ports  are  standing  evidence  steamer  coming  in  at  the  same 
that  tracie  and  squalor  are  not  indis-  time  over  what  the  evening  before 
solubly  connected.  And  although  was  almost  dry  land,  the  wind  oblig- 
from  loDg  association  we  dwellers  ingly  shifts  to  north-east,  and  we 
in  large  English  towns  may  have  have  every  prospect  of  a  speedy 
become  accustomed  to  wallow  in  run  to  Cherboui^.  But  thcj>reeze 
dirt  and  its  attendant  discomfort,  it  gets  lighter  and  lighter,  and  when 
ij  easj'  to  understand,  after  seeing  a  the  tide  turns  we  cannot  do  more 
cheerful,  well-kept  trading  town  in  than  hold  our  own.  But  the  air  is 
France,  how  unutterably  dismal  and  delicious;  and  having  earned  an  idle 
dreary  the  combined  dirt  and  cli-  afternoon  by  a  long  morning  walk 
mate  of  English  town  life  must  before  starting,  we  are  in  a  position 
seem  to  the  expatriated  Frenchman,  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly,  although  it 
But  it  can  rain  on  occasion  even  in  is  difiieult  to  avoid  dropping  off  to 
Normandy.  The  steady  downpour  sleep  while  making-believe  to  read 
of  the  succeeding  day  after  our  arri-  in  an  easy-chair.  One  might  sup- 
val  might  have  taken  place  in  Devon-  pose  that  it  needed  eleven  raontna 
shire  ;  and  in  the  snug  shelter  of  our  of  hard  work  to  appreciate  the  idle- 
little  cabin,  wQ  thought  that  the  ness  of  the  twelfth,  were  it  not  that 
people  on  shore  with  leaky  roofs  the  crew  aeero  equally  capable  of 
roust  he  having  a  bad  time  of  it.  enjoying  it  without  (his  stimulus. 
And  the  casino  on  the  beach,  a  large  They  are  always  ready  to  go  to 
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sleep  wlien  oflf  duty,  Robert  No.  I.  male  members  of  the  party  are  sky- 
especially,  whose  favourite  resort  larkiDg  aboot  tbe  rigging,  an  amuse- 
is  a  little  hole  aft,  called  the  sail-  ment  id  which  Miss  Nelly,  judging 
room,  and  whose  appearance,  after  from  her  wistful  upward  glances, 
he  has  had  a  good  nap  on  the  spare  would  fain  join.  There  is  not  a  sail 
jibs,  entirely  disposes  of  the  hypo-  in  sight,  and  the  only  part  of  the 
thesis  that  a  certain  amount  of  French  coast  to  be  made  out  is  the 
cubic  breathing- spaue  is  necessary  low  land  of  Cape  Barfleur,  with  its 
for  health.  On  this  occasion  Robert  lofty  lighthouse.  Presently  strains 
No.  I.  is  talcing  bis  nap  on  the  how-  of  music  are  heard  proceeding  from 
sprit-end,  while  Edward  amuses  the  forecastle.  The  skipper  has 
himself  by  taking  shots  at  his  mouth  produced  a  concertiua,  and  the 
with  a  wet  swab,  and  then  diving  ship's  company  treat  us  to  a  con- 
down  the  forecastle-hatch  before  the  cert  of  Moody  and  Sankey's  hymns. 
sleeper  opens  his  eyes — Canute  the  This  is  a  strange  sensation  of  he- 
mate,  who  is  at  tbe  helm,  looking  on  ing  thus  a  lonely  company  on  the 
benevolently  at  his  playful  "  sons,"  waters.  We  have  made  voyages 
as  he  calls  them  ;  while  the  skipper  before,  bnt  in  crowded  steamers, 
is  taking  his  nap  on  the  dignity  of  and  alwaysmovingon.  The  curious 
tbe  "  standing  bedplacc."  The  only  thing  is  the  being  cut  off  in  this 
busy  person  is  Robert  No,  II.  He  is  way  from  the  rest  of  the  world  of 
always  ready  to  work ;  no  one  bears  your  own  choice,  and  the  total  un- 
a  hand  at  the  TMipstan  with  more  certainty  about  your  future  progress. 
spirit  when  the  anchor  is  weighed —  liut  for  the  jaded  politician  or  over- 
he  goes  up  the  rigging  quicker  than  worked  man  of  business,  there  can 
anybody  else — and  seems  to  take  a  be  no  change  so  thorough  and  re- 
real  pleasure  in  cooking  and  pro-  freshing  as  yachting.  Go  where 
vid ing  for  our  comfort  Our  orders  vou  may  on  land,  you  will  always 
are  to  put  out  the  galley  fire  atseven  be  within  reach  of  the  telegraph, 
in  the  evenbg,  so  that  the  forecastle  and  the  post  will  be  sure  to  find 
may  be  cool  for  the  crew  when  they  you  out ;  but  a  few  hours'  sail  takes 
tnni  in ;  but  if  we  come  on  board  you  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit. 
late,  we  always  find  that  Robert  Life  on  the  sea  is  still  as  little  in- 
No.  II.  has  "  kept  a  bit  of  fire  in."  flueuced  by  the  hurry  and  bustle  of 
He  thinks  a  cup  of  tea  would  do  us  modern  limes  as  it  was  in  the  days 
good  after  our  long  walk,  and  one  of  Jason ;  and  the  very  uncertainly 
cannot  help  overlooking  the  breach  of  progress,  and  the  complete  con- 
of  rule  in  the  kind  intention.  Just  trol  which  you  possess  over  the  dis- 
now,  Robert  No.  IL  is  having  a  grand  posal  of  your  own  time,  must  have 
sweeping-out  of  the  cabins,  and  the  greatcharmsforthemanaccustomcd 
sofa-cushious  are  being  brushed  over  to  spend  his  days  in  trying  from 
the  side  and  divested  of  superfluous  morning  till  night  to  overtake  his 
crumbs.  Towards  evening  it  falls  engagements.  One  such  evening  as 
de&d  calm,  the  yacht  loses  all  steer-  we  are  passing  now,  with  its  sense 
^;e-way,  and  the  mun  boom  flops  of  absolute  ctdm  and  quiet,  would 
heavily  from  side  to  side  with  tbe  be  an  invaluable  antidote  for  the 
morion  of  the  slight  swell  left  by  nervous  invalid  suffering  from  an 
tbe  previous  day's  breeze.  The  ex-  overdose  of  the  high  pressure  of 
periencc  is  not  an  unpleasant  one  modem  living.  Cut  the  yacbtcr  in 
for  once  in  a  way.  Tbe  crew  are  idl  search  of  health  should  manage  to 
below,  for  there  is  no  use  in  keep-  make  frequeut  visits  to  the  land, 
ing  a  handat  thehelm;  theyoungei'  for  the   sea   air  gives  an  appetite, 
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Hiid  nnlcsB  he  can  g;ct  bis  "  brisk 
walk"  daily,  the  crnise  may  do  as 
mach  Larni  as  good.  Not  that  our 
crew,  however,  seem  to  suffi-r  at  alt 
from  want  of  walking  exercise.  I 
know  not  if  they  be  exceptionally 
lazy  fellows,  but  they  never  go 
ashore  of  their  own  choice.  The 
work  of  a  well-manned  yacht  can 
never  be  heavy  at  any  time,  and 
when  in  harbour  it  must  be  light; 
and  if  it  were  not  that  they  have 
to  row  ns  to  and  fro  from  the  yacht 
to  the  shore,  and  once  a-week  to  lay 
in  a  fresh  stock  of  water,  they  would 
never  get  any  exercise  at  all.  Yet 
the  life  seems  to  agree  with  them 
wonderfully  well.  The  skipper  has 
not  even  this  amount  of  exertion, 
his  functions  being  limited  to  taking 
t'lc  tiller  when  we  go  in  or  out  of 
harbour  ;  he  eate  three  good  meals 
a-day,  sleeps  for  two,  and  yet  is  as 
thin  as  a  whipping-post.  Happy 
fellow  !  But  this  is  flying  in  the 
face  of  Providence  and  Dr.  C. 

Next  morning  the  tall  lighthouse 
«f  Cape  Darfleur  is  still  a  few  miles 
on  our  port  bow,  just  where  it  was 
when  wc  turned  in.  The  very  light 
breeze  which  has  been  blowing 
during  the  night  has  only  enabled 
the  yacht  to  hold  her  own  against 
the  tide,  which  runs  with  great 
force  here.  Tall  lighthouses  are 
needed  in  these  pans,  for  the  coast 
is  low,  and  girt  with  dangerous 
shoals  and  reefs,  which  vessels  do 
well  to  give  a  wide  berth  to.  How- 
ever, there  is  not  a  sail  to  be  seen, 
save  a  fishing-boat  or  two  ;  in  this 
respect  there  is  a  very  marked  con- 
trast between  the  two  sides  of  the 
Chanoel.  The  tide  turning,  we 
begin  at  last  to  move  :  having  kept 
as  near  inshore  as  was  safe,  we  get 
the  first  of  the  ebb,  and  witness 
the  curious  phenomenon  of  two 
tides  running  at  the  same  time  in 
two  different  directions,  like  two 
Bcparat«  rivers.  It  is  «till  making 
to  the  eastward  at  sea,  while  running 
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down  inshore.  There  is  s  great 
bubbling  of  waters  along  the  well- 
marked  line  of  demarcation,  which 
swarms  with  fisli,  pursued  by  a 
crowd  of  birds  and  a  shoal  of  por- 
poises, which  play  for  a  long  time 
within  pistol-shot  of  us.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  favouring  tide,  wo 
do  not  get  into  Cherbourg  Roads 
imtil  the  afternoon  is  well  advanced, 
having  taken  more  than  thirty  boars 
to  make  the  short  run  from  Havre. 
Well,  it  has  been  as  pleasant  a  time 
as  fine  weather  and  happy  spirits 
could  make  it 

Cherbourg  breakwater  is  a  glori- 
fied edition  of  that  at  Plymouth, 
and  encloses  a  very  fine  ■  roadstead  ; 
but  there  is  a  pretty  large  opening 
left  between  the  end  of  it  and  the 
land  towards  the  north-east,  and 
there  must  bo  a  considerable  sea 
inside  when  the  ^nd  blows  hard 
from  that  quarter.  The  importance 
of  such  a  harbour  on  the  unprotected 
French  coast  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. And  the  Government  dock- 
yard is  a  fine  establishment  on  a 
lai^e  scale,  with  roomy  docks  all 
excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
But  the  pUce  is  quiet  enough  just 
now,  a  couple  of  old-fasbioued  steam 
corvettes  being  the  only  men-of-war 
in  the  roads.  There  are  very  com- 
modious commercial  docks  also, 
quite  separate  from  the  navy  yard, 
and  now  almost  empty.  Trade  will 
not  be  forced  into  new  channels 
merely  by  affording  facilities.  Nor 
willit  be  easily  driven  .out  of  old  cus- 
tomary channels,  even  from  places 
where  it  is  carried  on  under  constant 
difficulties.  Any  one  who  has  seen 
the  narrow  and  tortuous  Avon  at 
low  tide  must  feel  that  the  wonder 
is,  not  that  the  trade  of  newer  ports 
should  bo  outstripping  the  trade  of 
Bristol,  but  that  any  Irade  should 
still  cling  to  that  roost  inconvenient 
port  It  seems  still  more  wonder- 
ful that  any  shipping  should  have 
ever  attempted  such  difficult  oavi- 
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ffatioif  ta  the  days  before  stetim.  the  long  sninnier  eveuino;  till  it  be- 
Yet  Bristol  continues  to  flooriab,  comes  time  for  bed.  There  is  con- 
and  it6  awkward,  ill-arranged  docks  versation,  it  may-  be  said  ;  but  what 
are  crowded,  while  the  roomy  conversation  caa  be  worth  liateniug 
wharves  of  Cberbourji;  remain  erap-  to  which  takes  up  four  or  five  bonra 
ty.  Indeed,  but  that  a  few  Eog-  a-day  ?  So  passes  day  after  day  and 
Itsh  yachts  are  lying  here,  the  year  after  year.  No  one  seems  to 
barbour  would  have  but  a  desolate  read  anything  nowadays ;  what 
appearance.  The  town  is  cheertal  brains  people  have  are  devoted  to  the 
and  well  built,  with  the  pleasing  accuraulation  of  money.  The  idle- 
feature  of  having  uo  slraggling  sub-  ness  of  mankind  is  something  awful 
urbs,  the  main  street  rising  up  to  contemplate. 
at  once  from  the  country  on  one  Cherbourg  being  reported  to  do 
aide  and  the  sea  on  the  other,  as  a  considerable  trade  with  Enfrltnd 
if  its  area  had  been  limited  at  some  in  eggs  and  diury  produce  generally, 
time  by  fortifications.  But  al-  we  endeavour  to  forestall  the  oper- 
though  the  general  aspect  of  the  ationa  of  the  market  by  layin-r  in  a 
town  is  cheerful,  we  fancy  the  stock  at  first  hand,  the  result  being 
cheerfulness  is  merely  cKtemal,  that  we  buy  our  ejrgs  for  a  good 
Life  inside  these  tall  houses  must  be  deal  more  than  the  same  articles 
rather  dismal,  one  would  think,  would  cost  at  home  after  they  had 
There  is  no  sense  of  snugness  about  paid  toll  to  three  or  four  middle- 
them.  That  young  lieutenant  of  men ;  and  the  current  price  for  a 
the  line,  for  example,  who  is  just  diminutive  chicken  seems  to  be 
letting  himself  with  his  private  key  about  fifty  per  cent  above  that  of 
into  his  lodging  in  a  back  street,  Leadenhall  Street.  But  the  pro- 
mnst  find  bis  solitary  room  an  prietnr  of  a  "  Yot  Anglais"  is  evi- 
qualri&me  a  dull  resort  in  wet  or  dently  regarded  as  fair  game.  In 
winter  weather,  with  no  comfort-  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  on  the 
able  mess  or  reading-room  to  go  to.  other  band,  provisions  were  really 
No  wonder  French  officers  potter  cheap.  But  tiiia  marketing  in  a 
all  day  about  the  eafe*.  But  the  Norman  town  is  very  good  fun ; 
idleness  of  mankind  generally  and  the  butter  and  ego^s,  if  dear,  are  at 
not  French  officers  only,  is  some-  soy  rate  fresh,  and  the  youo<;  people 
thing  awful  to  cootemplato.  The  carry  back  in  triumph  a  I'lench 
time  from  five  in  the  afternoon  till  loaf  about  as  long  as  the  yacht's 
midnight  seems  to  be  devoted  in  bowsprit,  and  which,  declining  to 
these  Continental  towns  to  doing  accommodate  it-self  to  the  compan- 
nothing.  After  all,  perhaps,  things  ion-ladder,  has  to  be  taken  below 
are  not  so  much  better  at  home,  through  the  hatchway. 
How  many  London  men  do  any-  Cherbourg,  besides  containing 
thing  useful  after  business  hours  9  the  nsual  supply  of  French  soldiers. 
The  time  passed  in  the  train  on  the  is  all  brimful  of  sailors,  fine-looking 
way  home  is  killed  by  spelling  fellows,  who  live  in  barracks,  are 
ibrongh  the  'Globe,'  or — for  there  is  much  drilled,  clean  shaven — this 
a  lower  depth  still — the  evening  .  clean  shaving  is  evidently  made  a 
'  Echo,'^  Then  comes  au  idle  half-  great  point  of  in  the  French  navy 
hour  in  the  garden, — a  pardonable  —and  look  as  if  they  could  do  any- 
indnlgence,  perhaps,  after  a  day  thing  but  serve  oir  board  ship, 
spent  in  a  dismal  city  office, — to  bo  The  land-side  of  the  town  and  doCK- 
followed  by  a  heavy  dinner.  An-  yard  is  of  course  strongly  fortified, 
other  stroll  in  the  garden  ekes  out  the  hills  around  being  all  studded 
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with  detached  forts,  bailt  thirty  in  'The  Newcomes,'  and  whom, 
years  too  soon,  however,  and  there-  following  Mr.  Wagg's  method  of 
fore  Bomewhat  too  near  the  dockyard  ioductioa,  we  feel  certain  must  be 
for  roodern  defeDce.  The  country  a  clerk  in  the  eubprefecture,  atalka 
at  the  back  is  very  prettv,  liilly,  up  and  dowa  in  company  with 
wooded,  well  watered.  Of  course  a  midshipman,  glaring  ferocious- 
there  is  a  casino  at  Cherbourg  on  ly  about  him,  and  curling  his 
the  shore,  with  an  infinite  number  moustaches.  At  first  we  set  down 
of  bathing-boxes  attached.  The  this  bearing  to  the  workings  of 
bathing  is  passably  good  when  the  a  supercilious  temperament,  but 
tide  is  in,  but  tbo  coast  is  fiat,  and  further  observation  shows  it  to  be 
the  tide  seemed  to  be  always  out,  really  the  result  of  Ghyness.  The 
and  tlie  sea-margin  several  miles  young  gentleman  is  evidently  bent 
ofi'.  This  casino,  a  well-organised  on  askmg  some  lady  to.  be  his 
establishment,  belonging  to  a  limited  partner  for  the  first  dance,  hut  can- 
company,  has  an  English  manner;  not  summon  up  sufficient  courage 
and  families  in  search  of  quiet  and  to  make  the  plunge.  At  last  the 
excursions  into  a  pretty  country,  ice  is  broken,  mainly  through  the 
where,  too, tbe  trout-fishingisreport-  exertions  of  a  hencvoleut  major  of 
ed  to  be  good,  might  do  worse  than  infantry,  who,  by  dint  of  running 
establish  thcmGelves  here  for  the  actively  about  tbe  room,  succeeds 
summer.  But  to  the  people  of  in  getting  two  or  three  couples  to 
Chorbouig  the  attraction  of  the  stand  up  together.  The  midship- 
casino  lies  in  tbo  evening  regions,  man  pairs  off  with  a  tall  matron. 
All  Cherbourg,  military,  naval,  and  and,  when  the  waltzing  actually 
civitian,  may  be  seen  flocking  there  begins,  onr  dark  hero  iu  the  agonv 
about  sunset,  to  listen  for  an  bonr  of  despair  goes  up  to  a  very  small 
,  to  the  military  band  which  plays  in  girl  iu  a  back  seat  and  leads  ber  into 
the  casino  gardens,  and  afterwards  the  throng.  But,  these  little  diffi- 
to  repair  for  dancing  to  the  large  culties  apart,  the  good  folks  of 
salon,  Conaidcring  that  these  Cherbourg  certainly  understand  the 
meetings  take  place  two  or  three  art  of  rational  and  cheap  amusc- 
timcB  a-week,  the  formality  which  ment.  In  England,  where  nothing 
attends  them  is  impressive.  One  can  be  done  cheaply,  in  order  to 
might  have  expected  to  see  a  little  dance  some  one  or  other  must 
mild  flirtation  precede  the  dancing,  spend  a  great  deal  of  nione^,.and 
or  at  least  an  exchange  of  friendly  there  must  be  show,  and  fuss,  and 
greetings  between  people  who  are  ostentation.  Hero  the  waltzing 
evidently  accustomed  to  meet  one  can  be  done  for  a  few  centimes  an 
another  so  frequently.     Not  a  bit  hour. 

of  it.     The  ladies  range  themselves  We  got  to  Cberbonig  too  late  to 

on  chairs  placed  round  the  room,  visit  the  dockyard,  and  the  next  day 

while   the   gentlemen    either   stand  being  Sunday  it  was  not  on  view, 

sheepishly  in  the  doorways,  or  walk  There  is  a  French  Protectant  church 

up  and  down  in  conpies  within  the  at  Cherbourg ;  but  Tom  and  Peter 

enclosure  formed  by  the  seated  ladies,  being  public- school  boys,  canuot  of 

looking  wistfully  at  them,  but  not  course  speak  a  word  of  French,  so 

daring  to  speak. .  One  young  gentle-  that  a  service  in  that  tongue  nonld 

man  especially,  with  dark  hair  and  not  tend  to   edification.     There  is,    ' 

moustache,  and  a  haughty,  not  to  however,  ao  Englisli  service  to    be 

say  fierce  bearing,  not   unlike   the  held  at  the  cauno.     Some  one  has 

picture  of   Lord   Kew's  antagonist  made  the  profound  observation  that 
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wherever  there  is  a  lat^e  city,  Pro-  maet   be    iDsignificaiit.      The    size 

videoce  has    furoished    it   with   a  of  the  town,  wbicli  lies  just  abpre 

river  to  give  the  needful  water ;  and  the  harbour,  but  at  sume  little  dis- 

we  have  noticed  that  wherever  an  tance  from   the  shore,  is  altogether 

English  conimunit]'  is  to  be  found  out  cf  proportion  to  the  wants  of 

abroad,  no  matter  how  small,  there  the     island  ;     and    now    that    the 

also   will   an    English    chaplain    be  public  works  have  come  to  an  end, 

forthcoming.       A    room     at     the  two  houses  out  of  every  three  arc 

casino  is  set  apart  for  divine  aervice,  deserted,  which   gives   the   place  a 

the  congregation   consisllng  of  the  dismal  aspect,     llie  people  are  all 

occupants  of  the  Lomeri,      It  mnst  at  church  as  wo  land;  and  the  voices 

be  confessed  that  the  ritaal  of  the  of  the  congregation  of  a  litlle  Wes- 

English  Church  under  such  circum-  leyan  cbapel  singing  a  hymn  as  we 

stances  docs  not  appear  to  the  best  pass  by,  sound  very  sweet  to  ears 

advantage,  and    it   is  not  surpns-  accustomed  to  the  harsh  Berkshire 

ing  that  the  French  should  regard  accent.     At  the  parish  church,  too 

English  family  and  the  quarter-deck  — a  handsome    building — a   choral 

English   Churchmen    as   a    sort   of  service  is  very  respectahlyperforoied. 

spurious  dissenters.  But,  indeed,  the  people  of  Alderaey 

FromCherbomxtheyachtsnianna-  speak  as  well   as  sing  softly,  with 

tarallv  turos  to  the  Channel  Islands,  a  curious  half-French  idiom.     The 

and  Aldeniey,  the  nearest,  is  but  a  sights  of  the   island    are  soon  es- 

thrce  hoars'  sail,  and  even  our  light  hausted,  being  T;ot  more  numerous 

breeze  carries  us  there  in  tfn  after-  than  th^  snakes  in  Iceland  :  half  an 

noon.     We  had  heard  so  much  of  hour's  walking  takes  you  across  the 

die  beauty  of  the  Channel  Islands  island,  and  twice  that  time  from  one 

that  we  expected  great  things  from  end  to  the  other.     But  to  the  polit- 

Aldemey,  and  it  was  a  disappoint-  ical  economist   Aldemey  would  be 

ment  to  find  it  a  particularly,  unin-  full  of  interest,  for  peasant  proprie- 

teresting  little  island,  flat,  of  np  great  torship  and  la  petite  culture  may  be 

elevation,  and  with  barely  a  single  seen    to  perfection.     The  island  is 

Iree.     The  harbour,  if  such  it  can  held  in  small,  most  of   them  verj' 

be  called — for  even  with  the  aid  of  small,  farms,  tilled  by  tbo    owner, 

tbe  long  pier  or  breakwater  about  and  every  available  bit  of  it  is  under 

which  so  much  has  been  heard,  it  is  cultivation,  the  division  of  tbe  little 

exposed  to  the  north-east — bristles  parallelograms  which  constitute  tbe 

with     fortilications,    and     any    one  different  properties  being  marked  at 

attempting    to  take    it  would    pro-  most  by  a  slight  furrow,  but  easily 

bably  find  the  job  cost  a  good  deal  distinguished  by   fbe  difference  of 

more   than   the   place    was    worth,  crops.     Every  plot  has  it-s  Aldemey 

No   doubt  the    possession   of   this  cow,  judiciously  tethered  so   as  to 

harbour  in  case  of   war  would   be  admit  of  its  getting  enough  to  eat 

H  standing  menace   to  France,    for  without  permitting  waste.     At  this 

vessels  might  tic  there  wilbin  a  few  season  of  the  year  the  cows  are  kept 

miles  of    the  French   coast,    under  out  all  night,  the  oivvera  coming  out 

shelter  of  its  gans ;  but  what  good  to  milk  them  and  feluming  to  their 

they  would   do   by  lying   there    is  houses  in  tiie  town,  where  every  one 

not  BO  apparent.     A  great  deal  of  lives,  there  being  uo  scattered  farm- 

pnblic  money  must  have  been  spent  houses  on  the  island.     During  tbe 

ncre, — in  fact  the   island   has   evi-  winter  the  cattle  are  kept  entirely 

dently   lived   on     tbe   fortifications  indoors ;     and     indeed    the    little 

aud    breakwater,    for    its    exports  island  must  be  very  bleak,  exposed 
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to  tbe  full  forco  of  the  Atlantic  biitcher'e,  the  baker'n,  and  th^  frro- 
gales,  with  no  shelter  anywhere  ccr's ;  for  tbe  people,  although  tlicy 
except  on  the  one  road,  which  is  hnve  enough  to  live  upon,  having 
bonnJeil  by  high  stone  walla.  Such  little  or  no  spare  cash,  there  is  uo 
a  state  of  society,  of  course,  affords  room  for  commercial  development. 
no  room  for  tbe  middle  classes,  and  We  did  not  see  a  book  or  print  for 
except  the  officers  stationed  here,  sale  in  the  place.  Another  pheno- 
the  doctor  and  the  rector  are  the  menon  which  would  have  ioterested 
only  gentlefolks  on  the  island,  which,  a  politieal  economist,  was  the  total 
however,  appears  equally  free  from  iibsciicc  of  the  commercial  (ipirit, 
panpers.  Everybody  is  well  dressed,  owing  to  the  want  of  any  stimu- 
and  the  poorest  honse  is  a  palace  lating  cause  to  bring  it  out.  At 
compared  with  the  ordinary  cottage  Guernsey  and  the  French  pcrta  thb 
of  the  English  peasant.  Certainly,  spirit  was  rife  enough,  and  the  ar- 
if  peasant  proprietorship  is  not  rival  of  a  yacht  ia  the  signal  for 
favourable  to  the  accumulation  of  boats  to  put  off  with  the  tradesmen's 
wealth  in  a  few  hands,  it  is  at  any  cards,  soliciting  custom ;  but  at  Al- 
rate  hostile  to  pauperism;  and  there  derncy,  where  it  might  have  been 
is  probably  a  much  higher  average  supposed  the  appearance  of  a  yacht 
of  happiness  in  Alderney  than  in  full  of  hungry  people  would  have 
any  English  community  of  the  same  been  hailed  aa  an  excellent  agency 
size.  The  clergyman,  it  appears,  for  getting  rid  of  their  superduons 
has  held  tbe  living  for  nearly  edibles,  tliere  wssnot  only  no  desire, 
twenty  years,  and  bis  children  have  but  an 'absolute  disinclination,  to 
been  educated  on  the  island,  never  sell.  Tlie  butcher  made  quite  a 
going  further  than  Guenisey — which  favour  of  letting  us  have  some  meat, 
place,  indeed,  seems  to  be  regarded  although  his  nnwillingness  might  be 
by  the  people  of  Alderney  as  the  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  he 
embodiment  of  all  that  is  extensive  hail  only  a  liinit«d  stock  for  his 
and  magnificent.  Tnjly  a  curious  regularcustoniers,allof  whichcomes 
life  to  be  going  on  so  close  to  the  from  Cberbonra; ;  but  there  was  just 
high  pressure  (>f  modem  times.  At  tbe  same  difficnlty  about  getting 
Guernsey,  with  its  daily  steamer  from  butter  and  milk,  the  staple  prodnce 
Southampton,  you  got  your  'Times'  of  the  island.  After  much  inquiry, 
only  one  day  old,  and  the  evening  and  being  passed  on  from  one  house 
'  Pall  Mall '  on  the  following  day,  to  another,  we  at  last  came  upon 
and  plenty  of  money  is  spent  in  the  one,  the  owner  of  which  confessed 
island  which  has  been  saved  else-  to  dealing  in  milk.  When  the 
where;  but  at  Alderuey  the  only  article  had  been  measured  out,  how- 
communication  with  the  outer  world  ever,  a  difficulty  arose  about  carry- 
is  by  means  of  a  very  small  packet,  ing  it  away,  as  we  had  foi^tten  to 
called  there  'The  Cutter,' but  which  bring  the  yacht's  milk-can  with  us. 
is  ia  fact  a  yawl,  which  plies  to  As  the  lady  did  not  offer  to  help  us 
Guernsey,  and  occasionally  arrives  out  of  it,  we  asked  if  she  could 
at  its  destination,  bringing  back  the  direct  us  to  any  place  where  we 
mails  and  such  small  cargo  as  con-  could  buy  an  empty  bottle.  They 
stitutos  the  import  trader  The  Cut-  would  sell  us  a  bottle  at  the  house 
ter  must  hnve  a  bad  time  of  it  dur-  on  the  left,  four  doors  loner  down, 
ing  the  long  winter  nights  on  that  she'd  dare  say,  if  we  asked  them ; 
dangerous  coast,  for  it  can  hardly  "  and  they  will  sell  yon  milk  too," 
make  the  passage  in  a  winter's  day.  she  added,  as  we  were  quitting 
Tbe  only  sliops  in  Alderney  arc  the  the  shop,  pouring,  as  she  spoke,  the 
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milt  ne  liad    jiiat    purchased  back  attack  of  Anno  Domioi,  ia  obli;red 

into   the    can.     Scarcity,  therefore,  to  abstatii.     One  cannot  be  walking 

docs  not  always  create  competition,  abont  all  day  ;  and  somehow,  while 

The  ways  of  seller  and  buyer  are  you  may  feel  a  great  desire  to  read  at 

very  mncb  matters  of   habit;    and  other  times,  the  mere  fact  that  there 

from    having  no    market  for  their  is   nothing   else  to  be  done  makes 

wares,  the  good  people  of  Aldomey  books  for  once  uninviting.     Rowing 

have  lost  the  desire  for  one.  about  an  empty  barbuur  soon  palU 

The   sights    of    Alderney   being  on  the  young  people ;  the  fish  de- 

thus    soon    exhaaated,   we  do    not  ciine   to    be   caught;    and  there  is 

want  to  prolong  our  alay,  and  plan-  only  the    brisk  walk    morning  and 

ning  an    early   sail    next    morning  evening    to    break   the    day.     The 

down  to  Guernsey,  get  nnder  way  forts  will    repay  a  visit,  and  there 

at  daybreak,  jast  as  the  tide  suits,  are  plenty  of  them.     The  soldiers 

Nothing  is  to  be  done  against  the  in  garrison  aeem  to  be  well  satia- 

tides   bore,  which    run    with   great  fied  with  their  quartera,  prices  being 

force.     Tlie    harbour  faces    to   the  low  and  duty  light ;  but  when  it  ia 

north-east,  and  we    must   therefore  said  of  the  officers  that  the  catching 

get  out  whiie  the  tide  is  slack,  and  of   sand-eels  is   their  most  exciting 

if  there  be  wind  enough  to  iet  us  occupation,    it  will    be    understood 

get  clear  of  the  island  and  gain  an  that  they  are  reduced    to    the  last 

offing,  we    shall    easily    run    down  extremity    of   boredom.      But,  un- 

the  twenty  miles  to  Guernsey  in  one  interesting  though  the  island  is  in 

tide,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  itself,  a  second  walk  round  repays 

the  wind.     And  aa  we  let  go  from  the    pedestrian    by  the    view ;    the 

our  moorings,  a  very  light  puff  of  French  coast  and  the  other  islands, 

air  from  the  southward  just  suffices  Guernsey  and  Sark,  so    plain    this 

to  carry  ns  to  the  head  of  the  break-  evening  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 

water ;   for  the  harbour  being  small,  they   are   twenty    miles    off,    while 

and  having  no  stream  to  run   out,  even  Jersey  is   distinctly  visible  in 

the    current   within    is    but   slack,  the    clear  air.      There    is    always 

But  having  got  so  far,  the  wind  fails  something  mysterious  in    the  view 

ns,  and  even  if  we  get  beyond  the  of  a  distant  island  when  the  whole 

harboor,  there  ia  no  sti'Bngth  left  to  length  can  be  seen  at  once,  tcrniin- 

carry   us  clear  of  the  island.     The  ated  at  each  end  by  the  soa ;  and 

rush  of  water  past  the  head  of  the  to-night  the  sea  is   literally   quite 

breakwater     tells     us    what     there  calm,    and    the    whole     scene    ex- 

wonld  be  to  contend  against  outside;  quisiiely  placid.    But  it  can   evi- 

and  to  avoid  drifting  on  the  danger-  dently  look  very  ijitFerent  at  other 

ous  reefs  which  surround  the  island,  limes.       A    few     miles     west     of 

we  are  fain  to  stay  our  course  and  Alderney    ia    that    very    dangerous 

let  the  tide  carry  us  back  again  to  cluster  of    rocks    known    as  "  The 

the  head  of  the  harbour,  where  we  Caiikets,"  from  which   the  manner 

bring  np  ignominiously  at  our  old  is  now  happily  warned  by  a  triple 

moorings.     There  is  nothing  for  it  lighthouse ;     but    the    seas    round 

but  another   lost   day  in  Alderney  these  islands  are  studded  with  reefs 

harbour,  of  which,  save  the  afore-  and  rocks,  and,  indeed,  to  read  in 

said  cutter,  the  Lomeri  is  the  sole  the  pilot   book  the   description    of 

tenant.     The   boys  get  a  splendid  the     dangers     which      await      the 

Btrim  overboard  in  the  clear  deep  mariner  in    these  parts,  one  might 

water — a  joy  from  which   paterfa-  suppose   that  nothing    short  of    a 

miliss,    suffering,    alas!     from     an  m-racle   could  ever  save    bim  from 
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shipwreck.  East  of  tho  island, 
between  it  and  tbe  French  const,  is 
the  famous  ''  race"  of  Aldercey, 
where  the  tide  is  said  to  ran  at 
times  nine  knots  an  hour — probably 
an  exaggeration  denoting  ite  great 
velocity.  Just  now  the  surface  is 
quite  smooth,  there  being  no  wind 
to  knock  up  the  Bwell  for  which 
the  race  is  distinguished ;  but  we 
can  see  a  fisbing-boat  which  has 
been  caught  in  it  in  course  of  being 
whirled  along  helplessly  at  a  great 
pace.  It  will  be  carried  half-way 
to  Guernsey  before  it  gets  out  of 
the  stream.  Tbe  great  force  of  tbe 
tides  on  this  part  of  the  coast  is 
explained  by  its  configuration.  A 
great  promontory  projects  into  the 
Channel  almost  perpendicularly  to 
it,  so  the  water  heaped  up  in  the 
bay  thus  formed  must  needs  strug- 
gle violently  for  exit,  forming  a  be- 
wildering combination  of  vehement 
currenta. 

Next  morning  we  ^ain  attempt  tbe 
maD<Ba?rc  of  the  preceding  day  and 
this  time  with  success.  There  is  just 
enough  wind  to  enable  us  to  work  out 
of  harbour,  and  get  clear  of  the  north 
coast  of  the  inland,  and  give  "The 
Caskets"  a  wide  berth,  when  the 
yacht's  head  is  turned  to  the  south- 
ward, and  we  run  down  to  Guernsey 
with  a  light  breeze,  but  with  pro- 
gress due  more  to  tide  than  wmd. 
Guernsey  is  certainly  very  unlike 
Aldemey.  Here,  too,  the  land  is 
held  mainly  in  jicasaut  proprietor- 
ship,and  lapelUe  culture  is  therefore, 
as  at  Aldemey,  a  striking  feature  ; 
but  the  resemblance  ends  at  this 
point.  Guenisey  is  well  wooded, 
and  thickly  inhabited  by  well-to- 
do  classes  spending  the  accumulation 
of  others.  There  is  a  fair  amount 
of  trade,  and  tbe  harbour  is  lively 
with  yachts.  It  is  much  more  Eng- 
lish than  French,  and  so  far  perhaps 
dis^points  the  traveller  at  first; 
but  it  is  certainly  n  very  charming 
little  island,  while  the  proximity  of 
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Ilerm  and  Sark,  as  dependent  satel- 
lites, takes  away  frotn  tbe  sense  of 
isolation  which  attaches  to  the  dis- 
tant Aldemey.  Probably  raaaj 
persons  have  never  heard  of  Herm, 
although  everybody  has  heard  of 
Sark,  the  school  geography 'hooks 
specifying  it  as  one  of  (he  "four 
Channel  islands ;"  nevertheless 
Uerm  is  from  Guernsey  the  more 
conspicuous  object  of  tbe  two,  lying 
between  it  and  Sark,  and  being  of 
very  picturesque  form.  St,  Peter's, 
tbe  capital  and  port  of  Guernsey, 
la  just  what  a  seaport  town  ought 
to  be — irregular  but  snug,  with 
delightful  walks  by  the  shore,  and 
excellent  roads  leading  into  the 
island,  while  the  high  grounds 
above  the  town  are  studded  with 
comfortable  mansions  in  trim 
grounds  and  gardens.  Altogether 
the  place  is  suggestive  of  an  easy- 
going if  not  very  lively  society, 
where  no  one  is  very  rich  and  no  one 
very  poor,  and  where  a  moderate 
income  would  go  a  long  way.  The 
island,  with  ita  undulating  surface 
and  broken  coast  line,  abounds  in 
pleasing  views,  never  grand,  but 
never  tame;  a  capital  bird's-eye 
view  may  be  obtained  by  ascending 
to  the  top  of  the  A'ictoria  Tower, 
erected  on  the  high  land  above  tbe 
town.  It  is  pleasant  to  the  patriot 
to  see  how  well  tbe  only  vulnerable 
points  of  the  island  are  defended; 
while,  after  visiting  Guernsey,  tbe 
reader  will  enjoy  Victor  Hugo's 
'Toilers  of  the  Sea'  with  tenfold 
zest.  But  tbe  most  notable  thing 
about  the  island  is  the  effect  of 
peasant  proprietorship  on  its  social 
aspect.  The  interior  is  studded 
with  cott^es,  irregularly  placed, 
apparently  wherever  the  land  can 
be  best  spared, — labourers'  cottages 
— not  tbe  hovels  which  too  often 
shelter  the  English  agricultural 
labourer,  but  snug  little  tenements, 
showing  that  tbe  owner  is  able 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  as 
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becomes  the  man  who  cultivates  a  miitinj  on  board  the  Lomeri,  it 
his  own  land,  and  generally  with  a  would  be  an  order  that  all  hands 
pretty  little  garden,  at  this  time  of  should  take  a  "brisk  walk"  every 
the  year  ablaze  with  flowers;  while  day.  However,  the  last  breaker  la 
the  neat  window-curtaina,  which  on  board  at  last,  and  the  anchor  up, 
are  an  invariable  adjunct  to  the  Robert  No.  II.  as  nsual  leaving  his 
cottage,  indicate  a  comfortable  inte-  duties  below,  and  taking  a  hand  at 
rior  to  correspond  with  the  outside,  the  windlass  with  the  best  of  them. 
Altogether,  although  Gnemeey  is  ao  But  the  otlier  yachts  leaving  by  this 
closely  associated  with  England,  it  is  tide  have  all  got  the  start  of  us. 
quite  unlike  any  part  of  it;  and  for  And  now  a  remarkable  phenomenon 
those  who  do  not  mind  a  few  hours  occurs ;  for  the  wind  which  through- 
of  the  sea,  it  may  be  strongly  recom-  out  our  cruise  has  always  been  fa- 
mended  aa  an  agreeable  change,  vourable  whichever  way  we  wanted 
and  in  many  respects'a  very  pre-  to  go,  again  suddenly  shifts  in  our 
ferable  summer .  residence  to  the  favour.  On  our  royajje  down  to 
ordinary  Engliah  watering-places,  Guernsey  wc  bad  a  ligbt  north-east 
Well-found  steamers  run  daily  to  breeze.  Now  this  morning  it  is 
Southampton,  and  moderate  prices  blowing  lightly  from  the  aoutli-west, 
rule.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  neces-  so  that  instead  of  a  long  beat  up 
sary  to  add  that  Guernsey  has  a  to  the  Wight,  we  may  hope  for  a 
Parliament  of  its  own ;  but  the  straight  run,  and  as  soon  as  wo  get  an 
most  strikingly  Little  Teddingtonian  ofiing  and  are  clear  of  the  last  beacon, 
point  about  it  is  the  local  copper  our  course  is  set  for  St.  Catherine's 
coinage.  The  Guernsey  halfpenny  Head.  Soon  the  breeze  freshcns,and 
as  a  work  of  art  is  highly  respect-  the  little  Lomeri  steps  along.  She  is 
able,  but  it  has  the  peculiarity  of  very  quick  on  an  even  keel,  and  as 
being  worth  something  less  than  the  we  run  through  Aldemcy  Raee  we 
English  halfpenny ;  ao  that  every  almost  Overhaul  a  large  schooner- 
time  you  change  a  sixpenny -piece —  yacht  four  limes  as  big,  which  was 
say  in  the  porehase  of  a  penny  bnn  three  miles  ahead  at  starting.  3till 
— there  is  a  complicated  exchange  the  wind  h"olds  fair  and  fresh — the 
calculation  to  be  gone  through  be-  mild  south-west  wind  of  August, 
fore  the  resniting  balance  is  satis-  One  might  be  in  the  Mediterranean, 
factority  accounted  for.  ao  aoft  and  mellow  is  the  air;  and 
But  now  the  time  has  eome  for  having  nearly  walked  ourselves  off 
turning  the  Lomeri'a  head  home-  onr  legs  before  starting  in  the  mom- 
wards.  Our  last  walk  is  taken,  and  ing,  we  are  in  a  state  to  appreciate 
last  purchases  made,  and  it  only  re-  the  luxury  of  rest  under  such  cir- 
maina  to  fill  np  the  water-tanks  cumstancea.  It  is  the  perfection  of 
and  weigh  anchor.  We  miss  the  sea-life.  Off  Aldemey  the  log  is 
first  of  the  tide,  the  watering  not  heaved,  this  being  our  point  of  de- 
being  quite  complete  when  we  come  parture  for  reckoning  the  length  of 
OD  board.  By  the  way,  the  crew  the  run  across  Channel.  This  patent 
never  went  ashore  al!  the  time  we  log  is  a  small  brass  instrument  at 
were  in  harbour  till  they  had  to  go  the  end  of  a  line,  left  out  astern, 
wilh  the  water-casks,  They  cer-  The  pressure  of  the  water  makes  it 
lainly  are  the  moat  lymphatic  aet  rotate,  the  velocity  of  rotation  being 
of  fellowa  I  ever  came  across,  I  proportional  to  the  rate  with  which 
have  heard  of  mutinies  on  board  it  is  moving  through  the  water;  the 
men-of-war  becanse  leave  aahore  was  rate  of  rotation  is  self-regiatercd 
stopped ;   if   anything  would    raise  upon  an  index.     The  instrument  ia 
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extremely  accurate,  but  of  course  it 
only  gives  the  rate  of  tlie  vesaei's 
motion  throui;h  the  wnt^r;  in  the 
narrow  seas  the  water  itself  is  usually 
moving  at  a  considerahlo  rate,  and 
for  this  the  navigator  most  allow  in 
his  calculations.  But  in  sailing 
across  the  Channel,  the  vessel's 
way  is  not  much  influenced  by  the 
tides,  which,  generally  speaking, 
run  up  or  down  J  and  in  both  our 
cruises  wo  found  the  log-reckoning 
remarkably  accurate. 

Coming  on  deck  after  dinner, 
Aldemey  and  the  French  coast  have 
sunk  out  of  view  ;  but  although  the 
air  is  clear,  wc  do  not  sight  England 
before  dark.  And  now  llie  watch  is 
,set,  and  the  customary  ship's  lights 
hoisted  on  the  main  slirouds;  agreen 
light  on  the  starboard  and  a  red  on 
the  port  side.  But  no  one  feels  dis- 
posed to  turn  In  ;  Peter  is  enjoying 
the  air  in  company  with  Robert  No. 
II.  on  the  crossirecs,  and  the  rest  of 
US  keep  the  deck.  Although  we  are 
homeward  bound,  there  is  some- 
thing melancholy  in  the  prospect 
that  our  expedition  i.i  so  soon  to 
come  to  an  end.  We  are  to  have  a 
few  more  (lays'  cruising  about  "  the 
island,"  but  with  not  quiCe  the  same 
party,  which  is  now  scudding  over 
the  water  together  for  the  last  even- 
ing. The  little  cruise  ends  as  pros- 
perously as  it  began.  Somewhere 
in  the  small  hours  we  are  awoke 
in  our  berths  by  the  sound  of  the 
chain  cable  running  out,  and  the 
crew  on  deck  furling  the  sails;  and 
turning  round  in  bis  berth,  the 
writer  of  this  log  goes  to  sleep  again 
till  morning,  when  he  finds  the 
yacht  at  anchor  off  Sandown  beach. 

To  yacht-owners, — at  least  such  of 
them  as  arc  accustomed  to  go  out- 
side the  Solent,  and  compared  with 
the  feats  of  the  adventurous  ama- 
teur sailors  who,  fired  by  the  inter- 
esting narrativcof  the  "Cruise  of  the 
Bob  Boy  Yawl,"  now  year  after  year 
make  the  circuit  of  the  British  Isles, 
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and  still  longer  voyages,  in  tiny 
craft,  alone,  or  with  a  single  hand 
on  board, — a  nicre  landsman's  fair- 
weather  trip,  such  as  has  here  been 
described,  in  a  well-found  yacht, 
must  no  doubt  seem  hardly  worth 
talking  about.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  compared  with  ordinary  life 
at  the  seaside,  yachting  of  any  sort 
is  a  life  of  adventure ;  while  it 
has  manifold  advantages  over  all 
other  kinds  of  travelling,  in  its 
independence,  its  healthiness,  and 
the  absence  of  worry  and  bustle. 
And  for  cotiforl.,  what  hotel  can 
compare  with  your,  snug  little  cabin, 
set  out  with  books,  and  charts,  and 
everything  handy  and  in  place,  and 
so  convenient  that  you  get  whatever 
you  want  without  leaving  your  seat! 
But,  no  doubt,  for  yachting  to  be 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  a  man  must 
be  his  own  sailing-master.  To  be 
carried  about  as  a  mere  passenger 
would  soon  pall  on  any  one  with 
a  real  taste  for  the  life.  Even  in 
his  own  vessel  the  proprietor  is 
quite  a  aecondaw  person  to  the 
skipper  in  a  foreign  port.  It  is  a 
mere  accident,  so  to  speak,  that  the 
owner  happens  to  be  on  board ;  it 
is  of  the  sailing-master  only  that 
the  authorities  take  cognisance, 
and  it  is  he,  also,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  whatever  happens  to  the 
vessel.  There  is  a  story  float- 
ing about  Cowes  lload  of  a  yacht 
skipper  of  independent  character 
who  threatened  to  put  bis  own 
employer  in  irons  because  he  got 
drunk  and  disorderly  on  a  cruise. 
And  it  need  not  be  remarked 
that,  just  as  there  are  owners  of 
gardens  and  stables  who  are  com- 
plete slaves  to  their  gardeners  anil 
grooms,  so  in  many  yachts  the 
owner  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  skip- 
per, and  the  sailing  or  stopping 
in  harbour  is  regulated  very  much 
at  tiiat  worthy's  pleasure.  Every 
man,  therefore,  who  means  to  take 
to  yachting,  should  learn  the  basi- 
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ness  thoroughly,  if  be  wants  to  get 
the  full  pleasure  from  it.  And  tlic 
way  to  do  this  is  to  begin  witb 
a  small  crafi,  and  gradually  work 
yonr  way  upwards.  Start  at  first 
witb  a  little  five-tonner,  engaging 
the  scrriues  of  a  smart  sailor  to 
teach  you  how  to  handle  her,  and 
to  read  the  tides  and  currents  on 
the  part  of  the  coast  where  you 
happen  to  be.  Then,  when  you 
feel  strong  enough,  leave  your  in- 
structor ou  shore,  and  begin  cruis- 
ing alone.  Our  first  yacnling  ex- 
periences— now,  alas  !  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  old — were 
gained  in  n  little  craft  of  this  sort, 
in  which  witb  a  friend  we  used  to 
make  onr  cruises,  chiefly  at  night, 
for  business  kept  us  on  sliorc  during 
the  day ;  and  as  often  in  winter  as 
in  summer.  What  happy  nights 
they  were  !  one  hand  at  the  helm, 
watch  and  watch  about,  while  the 
other,  in  the  tiny  cabin  which  just 
admitted  of  sitting  upright,  occupied 
himself  in  trying  to  keep  the  stove 
alight — a  stove  which  would  insist 
on  smoking  or  else  going  out,  not- 
withstanding any  amount  of  mani- 
pulation of  the  coals,  and  saerilice 
of  tallow-candles  on  the  splutter- 
ing flames.  JIow  dirty,  and  greasy, 
and  happy  we  used  to  be  1  But  a 
languid  stove  is  merely  an  incident; 
every  one  cannot  expect  to  have 
the  same  good  luck,  but  every  one 
will  be  sure  of  finding  interest  and 
variety  of  some  s6rt  iu  this  fas- 
cinating pursuit;  and,  pursued  in 
this  way,  you  will  learn  more  of" 
practical  seamanship  in  a  season 
than  you  would  do  in  a  lifetime 
of  lounging  on  the  deck  of  a  big 
vessel,  where  everything  is  done 
for  you.  And  an  educated  man, 
especially  if  be  be  accustomed  to 
observe — say,  to  find  bis  way  across 
countrv — will  learn  tbc  work  much 


faster  than  he  would  himself  Jit 
the  first  instance  believe  to  be  pos- 
sible, and  will  soon  beat  the  regu- 
lar sailor  at  his  own  trade.  After 
a  couple  of  seasons,  when  he  is 
thoroughly  master  of  bis  craft,  let 
him  promote  himself  into  a  ten- 
tonner.  He  will  now  need  a  hand 
to  help  him,  still  sailing  his  craft 
himself.  So  gradually  your  com- 
mand will  expand,  supposing  your 
purse  to  be  equally  expansive,  and  it 
will  be  found  much  easier  to  work  up 
from  the  command  of  a  smMI  craft 
to  a  lai^er  one,  than  to  work  down- 
wards; indeed  the  man  who  begins 
his  yachting  career  in  a  lai^e  vessel 
will  nerer  be  a  eailor.  So  expand- 
ing, exchanging  your  tcn-tonner  for 
one  of  double  her  size,  and  so  on, 
you  find  yourself  in  due  course  the 
owner  of  a  cutter  of  from  fifty  to 
sixty  tons,  and  must  now  pass  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  be  qualified  as  a 
sailing-master.  This,  again,  is  not 
a  serious  ordeal  for  an  edueate<I 
person ;  and  as  your  cruises  will 
natumlly  expand  with  the  size  of 
your  yacht,  the  need  will  by  this 
time  have  arisen  for  a  higher  sort 
of  navigation  than  steering  by  land- 
marks. In  this  way  tlie  interest  in 
yachting  will  never  fail ;  it  will  be 
made  more  than  a  mere  amusement, 
the  pursuit  of  a  delightful  and  in- 
vigorating art.  True,  you  must 
begin  the  business  young,  to  work 
your  way  through  all  the  stages ; 
but  then  in  so  healthful  a  life  you 
will  never  grow  old  ;  and  when  the 
highest  round  of  the  yachtsman's 
ladder  is  reached,  and  your  craft 
has  grown  from  five  to  two  hun- 
dred tons,  no  captain  of  a  first-rate 
iron-clad  will  move  with  a  prouder' 
step  than  that  with,  which  you  will 
pace  the  deck  of  the  spanking  yawl 
or  schooner  which  hails  you  as  its 
happy  owner  and  master. 
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TirE  process  of  translation  from 
one  languHge  to  another  ia  always  a 
difficult  one.  History,  nnrralive,  sci- 
entific demonstration  Hustiiin  least 
damage  in  tlie  transfer ;  bnt  even 
with  these  graver  prodiiclions  of 
literature,  the  special  graces  of  style 
arc  apt  to  eTaporatc,  leaving  us  with 
the  facts  or  the  argument,  without 
those  aftractiona  of  diction  and  man- 
ner which  recommend  tbem.  And 
poetry  of  the  loftier  kind — epic  or 
dramatical — poetry  of  the  class 
which  creates,  enriching  the  world 
with  new  types  of  being  as  well  as 
new  strains  of  music,  may  survive, 
though  seldom  without  loss,  the  dan- 
gerous operation.  But  who  la  so  po- 
tent as  to  hand  over  to  us  out  of 
one  language  into  another  the  charm 
of  melodious  words— the  sweetness 
of  the  lyric — the  tender  bloom  of  lit- 
erary style,  delicate  as  the  down  on 
the  peach  or  the  foam  on  the  wave? 
There  is  nothing  within  tlie  domain 
of  Art  which  is  so  near  the  im- 
possible, as  there  is  nothing  which 
is  more  commonly  attempted  or  done 
by  such  unskilled  hands.  Is  not 
any  one  able  to  translate  ?  The 
literary  hack  who  is  good  for  nothing 
else — the  amateur — the  poor  lady  or 
f^entleman  ivho  has  seen  oetter  days. 
It  is  easier  than  letting  lodgings  or 
going  ontgovernessing;  it  is  the  one 
thing  which  everybody  can  undertake 
who  has  any  knowledge,  however 
fragmentary,  of  a  foreign  language. 
And  this  idea  pervades  even  minds 
better  qualified  for  the  work.  Uow 
*  many  classical  scholars  have  turned 
the  Greek  dramatists  into  nuisances! 
how  many  Germanists  made  Goethe 
an  otfencQ  and  stumbling-block  to 
the  unlearned  !  For,  alas !  even 
accuracy  will  not  do  it — even  that 
fact  which  is  to  truth    what   flesh 


often  is  to  spirit,  a  bewildering 
semi -falsehood,  more  false  than  lli-s. 
Poetry  is  roost  frequently  the  vic- 
tim, and  poetry  is  precisely  the  kind 
of  composition  which  mast  defies 
the  process.  Froiu  thence  comes  the 
startled  scepticism,  the  doubting 
and  servile  applause,  or  rebellion 
alarmed  at  its  own  temerity,  with 
which  ihe  uninstructed  public,  and 
especially  women,  regard  the  class- 
ics which  they  have  no  chance  of 
knowing  in  the  original:  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  prejudicial  to 
all  just  canons  of  taste  than  this 
frightened  subservience  to  a  liter- 
ary creed  in  the  face  of  so  huge  a 
mass  of  testimony  against  its  dog- 
mas. The  world  ia  overawed  by 
the  authorities  which  impose  upon 
it  the  doctrine,  more  absolute  tnan 
St.  Athanasius,  of  classic  perfection, 
"Whosoever  would  be  saved  "  let 
bim  above  alt  things  believe  that 
Greek  literature  is  beyond  all  other, 
and  that  nothing  approaching  to  it 
has  ever  been  produced  hy  mortal 
man.  |Thc  faltering  response  which 
ignorance  tries  to  make  is  choked 
in  its  very  throat  by  the  dead  bones 
and  dusty  rags  of  verse,  strophe 
and  an  ti  strop  he,  ode  and  lyric, 
dull,  formal,  and  foolish,  which  are 
thrust  upon  us  as  evidences.  "If 
this  ia  Greek  poetry !"  the  victim 
soha  aside  underneath  his  alarmed 
Amens,  But  it  is  not,  ranch  tried 
and  patient  suflcrer  I  no  more  than 
the  poor  composition  into  which  it 
was  once  the  fashion  to  make  the 
youthful  student  turn  a  passage  from 
^  Hamlet  or  Paradise  Lost,  was  Shake- 
speare or  Milton.  Translation  is 
folly,  and  translators  (in  most  eases, 
barring  such  a  fine  example  to  the 
contrary,  for  instance,  as  Professor 
Jowctt's  'Plato')  incompetent;  and 
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fully  to  undoi-staiiJ  tlip  excellence  of 
a  forei<;n  uutlior  requires  either  the 
large  gulp  of  rcibust  faith  or  a  know- 
led^^e  of  the  language,  one  or  the 
other,  Eveo  genius  cannot  always 
interpret  genius,  and  the  instances 
in  which  this  sublime  expetimcnt 
can  be  tried  are  rare. 

In  the  case  of  a  writer  like  Mo- 
Jiere  the  difficulties  are  lessened  in 
one  way,  while  increased  in  an- 
other. Even  in  his  own  country 
his  poetry  is  nbt  his  charm  ;  and  the 
broad  delight  of  .those  csniic  situa- 
tions aud  complications  In  which  he 
excels  are  quite  within  the  roach  of 
the  translator.  No  failure  in  point 
of  language  can  veil  from  us  th» 
ridiculuiis  delightful  figure  of  the 
'  Boui^eois  Ociitilhomme,'  or  make 
the  fun  of  tiie  '  M<5dccin  MalgriJ 
Lui  '  incomprehensible.  They  are- 
too  clear,  tuo  real,  too  evident  to  be 
misconstrued.  But,  nt  the  same 
time,  the  ."parklc  of  fine  wit,  which 
is  like  the  sparkle  of  chnrnpagnc, 
incapable  of  being  poured  from  one 
bottle  into  another,  must  necessarily 
evaporate  in  the  process,  not  to  say 
that  the  mawet  of  the  French  are 
often  lieyond  the  reach  of  the  trans- 
lator. M.  Van  Laun*  does  not 
liriug  to  his  task  any  special  com- 
mand of  style  or  elegance  of  diction. 
The  brilliant  dialogue  of  Moliore  is 
apt  to  drop  into  somewhat  vul^r 
biiglish  in  his  hands ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  his  work  is  well  done,  and 
no  deficiency  in  style  can  blunt 
the  point  of  those  comical  em- 
hroiliiient=,  those  odd  encounters, 
the  fun,  the  laughter,  the  enjone- 
vttnC  with  which  each  drama  skims 
along  in  unbroken  flight,  rarely 
tedious,  never  flat,  whimsical, 
natural,  absurd,  with  a  sustained 
animation  and  gaiety  which  is 
irrcHistible.    The  comedy  of  Sliake- 
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spe.irc  is  entirely  of  a  different 
kind.  The  fun  is  larger  yet  more 
individual  and  infinitely  more  pro- 
found. Take  such  a  play  as 
'  Twelfth  Night '  for  example,  which 
is  pure  comedy  notwithstanding  the 
charming  fanciful  romance  with 
which  its  laughter  is  threaded 
through.  The  group  which  pro- 
duces so  much  mirth  is  as  individ- 
ual in  character  as  if  each  mau  was 
the  special  hero.  The  pompons, 
solemn  steward — the  riotous,  tipsy, 
old  knight — superannuated,  fat 
schoolboy,  primed  for  every  mis- 
chief and  frolic  within  reach — the 
quaint  cloivn  with  his  acniimental 
songs — and,  last  of  all,  the  shrill, 
fantastic  figure  of  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
check,  delighted  to  produce  his  ex- 
periences a  loutpropos,  and  to  verify 
his  own  character  as  one  whom 
many  do  call  fool.  What  lavish  , 
life,  force,  and  variety  is  iu  them  ! 
And  what  a  wonderful  touch  is 
that  which  opens  all  the  sadder 
side  of  life  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
jest,  by  showing,  within  the  pedan- 
tic gravity  of  Malvolio,  a  folly 
more  intense  than  all  t!ie  other 
folly  combined,  the  half-tragic  ab- 
surdity of  self-importance  and  mad 
vanity,  latent,  and  wanting  only  the 
stimulus  of  the  simplest  pm^tical 
joke  to  call  it  forth  !  Of  all  this 
splendid  wealth  of  fooling  tlierc  is 
nothing  in  Moli>)re.  llis  po.wer 
lies  not  in  exhibitions  of  human 
character,  moved  by  genuine  im- 
pulses of  broad  mirth  like  Sir 
Toby,  or  madness  of  folly  like 
his  victim,  but  rather  in  the  con- 
catenation of  ludicrous  or  amusing 
circumstances  around  some  semi- 
abstract  figure,  type  of  a  eliif.s  or 
ruling  passion,  which  we  follow 
through  one  comic  situation  after 
another,  ourselves  the  spectators  of 
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the  jest,  which  is  played  for  our 
atnusemeEt  solely,  and  to  which  wc 
are  parties  throughout.  The  breadth 
of  DumaDity  ts  wantinn;,  along  with 
the  elasticity  and  irregularity  which 
belong  morj  or  less  to  all  studies  of 
character.  But  the  abstract,  if  more 
rigid,  is  more  manageable,  and  there 
arc  tio  bounds  to  the  comic  imagi- 
nation which  pursues  a  typical  fig- 
ure through  aH  the  embarrassments 
that  cau  be  heaped  on  his  head, 
without  sympathy  or  relenting.  The 
plotters  in  'Twelfth  Night'  have 
an  enjoyment  in  their  fun  which  no- 
body ever  baa  in  Moliere ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  thev  end  by  being  some- 
what ashamed  of  theniselvea  for 
what  they  have  done — a  consequence 
-which  is  equally  fwr  from  the  ideas 
■of  the  French  dramatist,  whose 
bourgeois  is  deceived  throughout, 
and  excites  no  sympathy  froin  any 
«ne,  though  liis  embarrasaraents  and 
mistakes  never  lose  their  comic  force 
or  ccaso  to  amuse  us.  The  same 
instinct  guides  Molitre  in  his  choice 
of  subjects,  which  arc  never  caviare 
10  the  general.  The  miser,  the 
parvenu,  the  blue -stocking,  the  hy- 
pochondriac, the^e  are  the  butts  of 
his  wit ;  and  already  half  the  fun  is 
suggested  to  us  by  the  position  of  the 
pcTsonugc  who  stands  as  the  central 
figure,  and  around  whose  devoted 
head  the  drollest  misfortunes,  the 
wittiest  deceptions,  the  keenest  ar- 
rows of  satire  are  to  fall.  All  is 
uncompromising,  con  si  stent,  logical. 
There  is  no  moral  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced, no  compassion  excited.  Wc 
have  nothing  to  do  but  look  on,  and 
laugh  while  our  victim  is  baited, 
and  enjoy  the  comical  transforma- 
tions he  undergoes,  the  tricks  that 
are  played  upon  him,  the  develop- 
ments of  his  vanity  and  ignorance, 
the  clevemes.1  with  which  he  is 
made  to  do  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  he  intends,  and  is  tricked  out 
of  bis  money  or  his  daaghter,  as  the 
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case  may  be,  to  the  general  satisfac- 
tion. Or  if  it  is  the  rogue,  and  not 
the  victim,  who  holds  the  chief 
place,  our  entire  attention   is  occn- 

Eicd  by  his  laughable  expedients, 
is  clever  trickery,  the  stupidity 
which  sometimes  balks  his  happiest 
efforts,  but  over  which  he  triumphs 
in  the  end,  Fovrbe  or  sufferer, 
what  does  it  matter  1  our  dramatist 
has  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
interesting  us  in  the  man.  Moral 
disapproval  of  Scapin's  naughty 
tricks,  or  compasuon  for  the  entire 
and  complacent  self-deception  of 
Monsieur  Jourdnin,  would  be  abso- 
lutely out  of  place.  The  most  pe- 
dantic reader  could  scarcely  be  bo 
far  left  lo  himself  as  to  think  such 
sentiments  called  for.  We  are 
equally  indifferent  to  the  personages 
of  the  drama,  and  delighted  with 
their  adventures.  The  element  of 
sympathy  is  entirely  left  out. 

Nor  does  Molicre  make  up  for  the 
absence  of  character  in  his  plays 
by  any  striking  power  of  narrative 
or  dramatic  skill  of  construction. 
Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than 
his  plots.  Some  of  them  are  taken 
direct  from  the  classic  models  of 
Plautus  or  Terence ;  or,  if  not  taken 
entire,  are  at  leajit  very  closely 
copied,  sometimes  even  with  a 
want  of  intelligence  which,  if  it 
did  not  happen  to  be  conjoined 
with  genius,  would  be  remarkable 
enough.  The  favourite  of  ancient 
comedy,  the  well-known  Davus 
or  IVanio,  the  home-born  slave 
whose  interests  were  identical  with 
those  of  the  house,  and  who  was 
as  much  the  posses,sor  as  the  pro- 
perty of  his  master,  is  a  figure  en- 
tirely belonging  to  the  old  world. 
Even  the  supernatural  clevernes'* 
which  belongs  to  this  type  of  con- 
ventional character,  is  the  clever- 
ness of  an  inferior  race,  from  which 
no  scruples  or  higher  sentiments  are 
expected,  and  whose  lying,  stealing, 
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and  chioanery  of  all  liiniis,  are  nat-  tlie  word,  in  these  dramas.  The 
iiral, — tricks  to  le  laiiglied  at  rather  complications  of  the  story  are  pro- 
than  regarded  with  moral  disap-  duced  by  the  iitnocent  expedient  of 
proval  or  judged  by  ordinary  rules,  a  virtuous  tliough  misplaced  love, 
The  position  of  the  claasic  slave-  and  the  intentions  of  the  hero 
tutor,  to  whom  the  charge  of  his  and  herowe  throughout  arc  en- 
yonng  maetcr  is  committed — who  tirely  hononrable.  Through  all  his 
loves,  and  fights  for,  and  robs  him  best -known  works,  Moli&re  has 
witli  equal  satisfaction — who  is  some-  little  or  nothing  to  my  to  the 
times  his  most  favoured  counsellor,  seventh  commandment.  It  is  the 
and  at  another  moment  is  roue  de  father  who  is  tricked  and  laughed 
coups  de  baton — seems  impossible  at,  and  deceived  by  all  his  Scapins 
as  an  actual  reality  even  in  the  and  Mascarilles,  not  the  husband — 
titne  of  Moli(:re,  though  it  is  quite  which,  on  the  whole,  is  a  much 
in  harmony  with  tlic  sentiments  of  safer  system.  By  times  he  may 
the  period  to  which  it  originally  be  gross,  or  even  rudely  indecent, 
belongs.  This  is  one  of  the  odd  after  the  fashion  of  his  age  ;  but  his 
results  of  that  lingering  influence  of  medical  nastiness  is  clean  and  sweet 
tlie  Renaissance,  \vhich  made  it  the  in  comparisoa  with  the  "  delicacy" 
fashion  to  leap  over  the  immediate  of  Dumas  fils,  and  mauy  a  drama- 
past  into  the  almosphere  of  an  ^e  list  besides.  In  this  respect  ho 
that  came  before  all  the  principles  carries  off  the  palm,  even  from  the 
which  have  shaped  our  own.  Chris-  more  restrained  and  sober  art  on 
tianity  was  not  very  potent  in  this  side  of  the  Channel.  The 
society  in  the  reign  of  Louis. XIV. ;  worst  catastrophe  ia  his  ken  is  a 
but  }'et  it  is  impossible,  wherever  runaway  marriage;  and  even  that 
that  dirine  system  has  been,  to  get  is  generally  avoided  by  some  in- 
ti  so  entirely  out  of  the  air,  as  to  gcnious  shuffling  of  the  cards,  some 
make  a  return  possible  into  the  secret  of  parentage  discovered,  or 
ligbt-heartod  indifference  to  good  unthougbt  -  of  inheritance,  which 
and  evil  of  which  paganism  was  reconciles  the  angry  parent;  or,  at 
capable.  This,  however,  it  is  evi-  the  worst,  .some  strong  application 
dent,  Moliore  never  thought  of,  but  of  trickery  which  gets  his  consent 
adopted  his  classic  model,  as  many  under  false  pretences.  Scapin 
a  graver  writer  has  done,  in  simple  himself  has  no  worse  conclusion 
assurance  of  faith  tlial  a  classic  in  his  thoughts.  The  "betrayed 
model  must  always  be  right.  .For-  innocence"  and  rude  liberthiism  of 
innately,  however,  along  with  this  our  own  earlier  dramatic  literature, 
clever  rogue,  with  his  charact«ristic  and  even  the  equivocal  expedients 
and  sanctioned  sins  t^ainst  honesty  which  Shakespeajg  does  not  hesi- 
and  truth,  the  French  comedian  tate  to  use,  are  unknown  to  the 
has  adopted  that  curious  temperance  author  of  the  'Bourgeois  Gentil- 
of  the  iinagination  which  distin-  homme.'  So  consistent  is  he  in 
guishes  Latin  comedy,  which  it  this  virtuous  motif,  that  the  plans 
would  be  absurd  to  call  purity  or  of  his  dramas  are  distinctly  mono- 
morality,  but  which  yet  keeps  his  tonous ;  and  nothing  but  the  ex- 
works  free  from  that  licentiousness  treme  fun  of  the  situations,  the ' 
which  bus  been  the  snare  and  destruc-  fresh  arraogeroent  of  the  puzzle, 
tion  of  his  successors  on  the  national  the  new  tricks  which  every  new 
stage.  There  is  scarcely  any  im-  emergency  calls  forth,  can  account 
morality,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  for  the  persevering  interest  which 
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we  talio  ill  the  adroitness  of  the 
brilliant  knaifo  who  operates,  or  the 
dcceiyed  parent  who  endures. 

This  ia  a  very  rcmarliable  feature 
in  the  play  a  of  Molifire.  Louis 
XIV.  bad  not  a  model  Court,  nor 
is  his  ago  supposed  to  have  been 
spceially  distinguished  for  purity, 
and  there'  is  nothing  in  Moli^re 
himself  whieli  points  at  any  par- 
tiealar  elevation  of  sentiment — yet, 
cither  by  ehancc  or  intention,  such 
is  the  fact.  A  little  judicious  cut- 
ting, involving  merely  the  elision 
of  a  phrase  liere  and  there,  would 
make  most  of  his  eoinedies  per- 
fectly safe  for  the  severest  drawing- 
room  without  touching  the  plot 
or  impairing  the  fun  in  any  ma- 
terial point,  which  is  a  very  great 
deal  to  say.  And  yet  there  are 
DO  traces  of  restraint  upon  the 
dramatist,  or  regard  for  that  "  pro- 

Eriety"  which  is  an  English  attri- 
ute,  and  only  of  recent  invention 
so  far  as  tlic  stage  is  concerned. 
When  he  has  anything  offensive  to 
say,  he  saya  it  simply  in  so  many 
wordf,  not  troubling  himself  about 
the  modesty  of  his  listeners;  but  uo 
deeper  immodesty  of  insinaation,  no 
strained  situation  nor  expedient  of 
naughtiness,  is  in  the  straightforward 
tale.  How  those  pretty  youngpeople, 
the  son  and  daughter  of  this  miser, 
managed  respectively  to  marry  the 
partners  they  themselves  bad  chosen 
— how  Monsieur  Jourdain  was  trick- 
ed into  consenting  to  the  love-match 
of  his  daughter — how  the  Etourdi, 
notwithstanding  nil  his  follies,  got 
himself  mated  according  to  his  wish 
by  means  of  the  pleasant  villanies 
of  his  Masearille — -how  Seapin  did 
all  his /ouibsriea  in  the  same  cause 
— how  even  the  Malade  Imaginaire 
was  coaxed  into  consent  by  the 
lovers,  and  the  Medicin  malgri  lui 
became  the  happy  instrument  of 
Hymen:  thus  flows  the  tale.  To 
be  sure,  the  preity  young  people  are 
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of  very  inferior  importance,  in  most 
cases ;  and  it  is  the  strictly  comie 
figure  of  the  injured  father,  the 
Avare  or  the  Malade,  who  gives  his 
name  to  the  piece,  or  the  knave 
who  sustains  all  the  machinery,  the 
Seapin,  Masearille,  or  Sganarelle, 
who  is  the  centre  figure  of  the 
whole.  But  this  does  not  alTect 
the  fact  that  the  framework  of  the 
story  is  always  virtuous,  and  the 
yotiihful  and  natural  love  which 
ends  in  wedlock  its  pleasant  object. 
Such  traditions  as  these  ought  to 
have  kept  a  higher  standard  on  the 
French  stage ;  and  though  they 
have  not  succeeded,  unfortunately, 
in  doing  so,  Moli(>re  stands  out  with 
all  the  greater  distinctness  for  the 
faults  of  his  successors.  Tlic  mo- 
dern dramatists  of  France  can 
draw  no  arguments  in  their  favour 
from  the  example  of  the  greatest 
of  French  comedians.  Wheresoever 
they  have  got  their  evil  stories, 
their  "delicate"  studies  of  vice, 
and  fine  entanglements  of  nastiness, 
it  certainly  has  not  been  from 
Moliere. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in 
which  he  bears  a  certain  resem- 
blanee  to  Shakespeare,  scarcely  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  more  scien- 
tific work  of  a  Frenchman,  and  that 
is  the  spontanconsness,  almost  the 
accidental  character,  of  his  work. 
There  is  no  elaboration  of  long- 
settled  purpose  ID  it.  A  a  our 
Shakespeare,  there  seems  little 
doubt,  wrote  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  the  Globe,  so  Moliiire  worked  for 
his  troupe  and  for  his  immediate 
audience,  actjuiring  fame  unawares, 
and  prosporiug  in  the  natural  way, 
as  most  honest  men  do,  who  do  their 
best  for  the  purpose  before  them, 
without  immediate  reference  to  the 
reward.  Genius,  we  believe,  is  al- 
ways ingenuous,  whether  in  the 
higher  or  the  lower  levels  of  art. 
The  age  was  full  of  humours,  as  every 
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age  is  to  those  who  have  eyes  and 
can  Bee;  and  what  so  good  for  the 
Comediens  de  Momieur,  so  amusing 
to  themselves  as  well  as  to  their 
audience,  as  that  flying  allot  at  the 
v^aries  of  the  moment,  which  the 
comic  dramatist  is  so  well  qualified 
to  deliver !  Woe  to  all  the  humbug 
which  strutted  its  little  day  upon 
the  bigger  stage  of  contemporary 
life  under  the  eye  of  Moliti'e  !  False 
pretension  was  the  ihing  which  ex- 
cited him  most  wherever  his  keen 
eye  could  detect  it,  and  he  had  abiin- 
daot  opportunity  of  detecting  its  de- 
i-eloproeuts.  Some  of  these  he  pur- 
sues with  a  pertinacious  and  sharp 
raillery  which  shows  a  special  aver- 
sion— as  in  the  case  of  the  physi- 
cians who  appear  so  constantly,  and 
are  so  hardly  treated  in  all  his 
most  comic  scenes.  Wherever  they 
appear,  their  sham  knowledge,  their 
false  astiumptions  and  real  igno- 
rance, stir  him  up  to  keener  and 
keener  ridicule;  nor  does  he  permit 
one  worthy  doctor  to  interrupt  the 
succession  of  bad  ones.  Even  the 
worthy  Sganarelle,  the  doctor  in  spite 
of  himself,  is  an  additional  blow  at 
the  profession  which  pretended  so 
much  and  did  so  little.  The  thing 
above  all  which  this  bold  satirist 
of  manners,  this  keen-sighted  caterer 
for  the  public,  could  not  in  his  own 
person  away  with,  was  false  pre- 
tence. Not  to  say  that  few  things 
are  so  comical,  there  is  no  human 
weakness  so  apt  to  raise  the  bile 
of  the  spectator ;  most  of  us  feel 
personally  aggrieved  by  it  in  one 
way  or  other ;  we  cau  better  endure 
crime,  which  does  not  touch  us; 
but  tiie  superior  airs  of  our  neigh- 
bour who,  we  feel  in  our  hearts, 
is  no  belter  (if  perhaps  so  good) 
as  we,  affects  us  all  with  unreason- 
able resentment  Thus  he  had  the 
sympathy  of  his  audience  secure  ; 
and  his  assaults  upon  philosophers 
and  pedagf^ucs  of  all  kinds,  upon 
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blue- stockings,  provincial  fine  ladies, 
and  other  leading  examples  of  this 
weakness,  show  how  keen  was  his 
own  appreciation  of  such  follies. 
The  Bourgeois  Genlllkomme  is  per- 
haps the  moat  kindly  treated  of  all  ■ 
bis  victims ;  but  indeed  there  is  never 
any  bitterness  in  Molifere's  satire, 
and  be  laughs  without  arritre/iejisef, 
taking  his  fun  freely  out  of  every- 
thing that  comes  in  his  way,  with 
a  perfect  indifference,  indeed,  to 
the  sufferers,  but  no  special  desire  to 
wound.  But  of  all  the  butts  of  his 
wit  there  is  none  for  whom  we  feel 
so  kind  a  regard  as  for  the  good- 
natured  citizen  whose  absurdities 
have  so  little  gall  in  (hem,  who  is 
so  complacent  and  so  simple,  so 
delighted  with  his  own  advance  in 
the  world  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
instructors,  and  so  ingenuously  ready 
to  be  deceived. 

M.  Jourdain  is  the  type  and 
emblem  of  the  ambitious  yet  good- 
natured  parvenu — though  perhaps 
the  word  has  a  harsher  meaning  than 
is  consistent  with  the  fatuous  fresh- 
ness of  his  vanity,  and  the  simple 
erijouement  witfi  which  he  throws 
himself  into  the  hands  of  his  tor- 
mentors. The  impression  which  ho 
makes  would  be  different  if,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  he  had  the  support 
of  a  family,  wife  and  daughters, 
pushing  him  forward,  and  breaking 
the  isolation  of  egotism  by  an 
atmosphere  of  family  sympathy. 
He  is  more  laughable,  as  well  as 
more  open  to  all  the  strokes  of  fate 
or  malice,  from  standing  alone  as  be 
does,  disapproved  of  by  his  wife, 
and  laughed  at  by  his  servant,  to 
whom  his  extravagances  are  an 
injury,  and  whose  indignant  con- 
tempt at  the  vagaries  which  are  so 
amusing  to  us,  enhances  their  ludi- 
crous etfect  in  the  quaintest  way. 
The  fund  of  self-conceit  in  the 
honest  burgher,  whom  neither  the 
giggling  of  Nicole  nor  the  sgolding 
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of  Madame  JoarJain  con  sliake  Jn 
hU  complacency,  but  who  is  good- 
nalured  enough  lo  wish  to  com- 
municate to  them  the  treasures  of 
instruction  which  be  receives  with 
such  delight,  is  almoBt  sublime,  and 
gives  him  not  only  an  armour  of 
proof  against  both  ridicule  and 
reproaches,  but  blinds  htm  to  all 
the  extra vagaocea  that  go  on 
around  him,  the  folly  of  his 
teachers  as  well  as  the  farce 
played  by  his  deceivers.  This  de- 
lightful bonkomnte,  with  his  easy 
folly,  is  contrasted  with  the  more 
egrcgions  nonsense  of  the  masters 
whom  he  employs,  with  the  liappiest 
effect;  for  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  an 
age  which  aimed  at  ail  the  graces 
that  the  good  bourgeois  is  eager  to 
have  himself  enliglitcned  and  in- 
stnicted  in  literature  and  the  arts, 
as  well  as  to  display  his  wealtii  and 
the  splendours  with  which  he  sur- 
rounds himself.  To  know  how  to 
pay  a  compliment  in  the  best  style 
to  hia  marquhe,  is  as  much  to  hiu 
as  to  make  his  "  trois  rcTereneea"  in 
due  form,  and  to  air  the  finery 
wliich  the  tailor,  who  is  still  more 
authoritative  and  instructive  than 
his  professors,  clothes  him  in  ;  in- 
deed the  professors  come  before 
the  tailor,  so  conscious  is  M.  Jonr- 
dain  that  hia  inner  man  requires 
training  and  improvement.  To  see 
him  among  his  instructors  dancing 
his  miouel,  solemn,  yet  radiant ;  to 
hear  him  sing  his  liitle  ditty  about 
Jcannetoo,  of  which  he  recollects 
chiefly  the  fact  that  "  il  y  a  du 
mouton  dedans ;"  and  receiving  the 
compliments  paid  to  him  thereupon 
with  delighted  complacency,  as  one 
who  can  sing  thus  well,  "  sans  avoir 
appris  la  musiqne," — is  the  purest 
fun,  unalloyed  by  either  the  bitter- 
ness of  satire,  or  any  keen  shaft  of 
instructive  meaning.  The  surround- 
ing group  is  as  amusing  as  M.  Jour- 
dain,  but  not  so  agreeable.     The 
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squabble  of  Iheir  professional  jeal- 
ousy around  that  smiling  groteaqiie 
spectator,  who  inclines  an  ear  good- 
humouredly  to  each,  and  docs  all 
he  can  to  keep  the  peace  among 
them,  rouses  a  little    storm    in  the 
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apparent,  stands  out  in  fine  relief 
upon  the  angry  and  serioua  sham 
and  bristling  pretensions  of  the 
others,  "  La  philosophic  eat  quelque 
chose — mais  la  ransique,  monsieur, 
la  musiqne  1"  "  Et  la  danse,"  cries 
the   rival    professor,  not  to  be  left 
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Then  comes  in  the  fencing-master, 
fine  hero  with  bia  rapier,  and 
bursts  into  that  generous  indigna- 
tion which  is  so  quick  to  note  the 
fxtravagant  claims  of  others,  "  Mon 
petit  raaitre,  a  danser  je  vous  ferais 
danscr  comme  il  faut !"  he  exclainis, 
running  over  wilh  righteous  wrath  ; 
"  vons  ctes  de  plaisantes  gens,  de 
vouloir  comparer  voa  sciences  i  la 
mienne  I"  But  the  incipient  row 
rises  into  violence  when  the  maiire 
de  pkilosopkie  enters,  solemn, 
in  bis  black  gown,  and  adjures 
them  to  moderation  and  patience, 
until,  excited  in  turn,  he  falls 
upon  his  eollohoraleuTS  with  the 
opprobrious  titles  of  "gladiateur, 
cbanteur,  et  baladin."  "Qui  sera 
done  la  philosophic !"  he  criea.  "  Je 
vous  trouve  tous  trois  bien  imper- 
tinents  de  parlor  devant  mot  avec 
cetto  arrogance,  et  de  donner  im- 
pudemment  le  nom  de  science  a 
des  choaea  que  I'on  ne  doit  pas 
mCme  honorer  da  nom  d'art."  The 
peaceable  boui^jeois  standing  by 
discomfited,  while  the  quarrel  goes 
on,  interposing  appealing  cries  of 
"  Messieurs!"  "  Monsieur  le  philo- 
sophc !"  takes  the  matter  calmly, 
however,  when  they  "  sortent  en 
se  battant."  "  Fight  as  much  as 
you  like,"  he  says  ;  "  I  am  not  going 
to  spoil  my  fine  drcssing-gowa  to 
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separate  you."  The  climax  of  tlie 
coDtmst  comes,  bowevcr,  when  tlie 
pbilosopher  relunis  victorious,  and, 
failing  the  "  trois  operations  de  I' es- 
prit," which  are  rather  too  much  for 
M.  Jourdaia,  proceeds  to  instruct  his 
promising  pupil  in  tho  proper  way  of 

t renouncing  the  vowels.  "Ah,  la 
elle  chose  que  de  savoir  quelquc 
chose  !"  cries  the  delighted  bour- 
f^ois,  after  mastering  the  important 
fact,  at  ooce  by  oral  iafetruction  and 
by  experiment,  that  "la  voix  U  so 
forme  en  rapprochant  les  dents  sans 
les  joindre  entiferement,  ct  allonge- 
HDt  les  deux  lerres  en  dehors,  les 
approchant  aussi  Tunc  de  i'autrc 
siius  les  joindre. touta-fait."  "■Oh 
my  father  and  mother,  what  a 
grudge  I  bear  you !"  ciies  Jourdaiii, 
enchanted,  but  in  despair  to  reinem-* 
bcr  how  many  years  he  has  passed 
without  this  exquisite  information. 
Here  is  the  deiigbtful  result  of  his 
lessons,  when,  with  a  generosity 
quite  unappreciated,  he  attempts  to 
transmit  the  enhghtcnment  he  has 
just  acquired  to  his  wife,  and  the 
xrvtrnle  who  plays  so  large  a  part 
in    the   family  economy,  the  saucy 


"  ifvniir.tir  Jourdaiii.  Je  vous  do- 
msnde  ce  que  c'est  que  les  paroles  que 

Miidame  Jo>trdain.  Ce  eont  Aee  jmr- 

Tesl  gnSre. 

Mon.  J.  Ja  ne  pnrle  pas  de  cela, 
TOUB  dis-je.  Je  voiib  demande,  CO  que 
Je  parlo  avfc  voua,  ce  que  je  vous  dis 
a  cetle  heurc,  qu'est-ce  que  c'est? 

Mnd.  J.  Dps  cbaneonB. 

Mon.  J.  Eb  I  QOn.  ce  n'est  pas  t^la. 
Ce  que  nous  dleona  toua  deux,  >e  lan- 
B^eo  que  none  parlous  i.  cetle  heure ! 

Mad.  J.  Ell  bieo  ? 

Moa.  J.  Comment  estce  que  ct'la 
e'appello  ? 

Jtnd.  J.  Cela  s'appell  coiume  on 
vent  t'Rppfiller. 

Mon,  J.  C'est  de  la  prose,  ignoranle. 

M'id.  J.  De  la  prose  ? 

Moil.   J.    Oui,  de    la   prose.      Tout 
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ce  qui  est  prose  n'est  point  vers,  et 
tout  ce  qui  n'esc  point  vers  est  pTose. 
Hem  I  voili  ce  que  c'est  que  d'fitudier. 
{a  yicolr).  Et  toi,  suis-tu  bien  conime 
il  faut  faire  pour  din 


Moil.  J.  Oui.     Qu'cs 
quoad  lu  dis  U? 


e  tu   fais 


JV«r.'jed)BU. 

Mon.  J.  Oui :  maig  quand  tu  die  U, 
qu'est  CO  que  tu  fais! 

JV'i>.  Je  fais  ce  que  vous  me  dlles. 

Mon,  J.  Oh  !  I'etrange  cbose  que 
d'avoir  affaire  £  des  beles !  Tu 
allonges  lea  IcvreB  en  dpIiorB,  et  ap- 
proclies  la  niiicliDire  d'en  liaut  de  ctlle 
d'en    bns  ;    U,    vois-tn  J    Je    fais    la 


Mad.  J.  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  done  que 

JVie.  De  quot  est-ce  que  tout  cuta 
guerit  1 

Mon.  J.  J'eurage.  qunud  je  vols  dea 
femmes  ignorantea." 

Thus  our  bourgeois  stands  alone 
in  the  fervour  of  hia  self-culture, 
and  great  things  happen  to  him. 
Tho  un(]uestioning  innocence  with 
which  ho  falls  into  the  trap  laid  for 
him,  as  usual  by  the  clever  valet,  is 
worthy  of  the  man  who  has  talked 
prose  for  years  without  knowing  it. 
The  episode  of  the  Grand  Turk  who 
creates  him  a  mamamouchi,  and  gets 
from  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter, 
is  broad  farce,  too  comical  in  its 
nonsense  to  demand  the  Attic  salt 
of  dialogue.  Monsieur  Jourdain's 
credulity  is  unbounded,  and  nothing 
can  exceed  the  comic  delight  and 
bewilderment  of  bis  rapturous  ex- 
clamation, ''  tant  de  choses  en  deux 
mots  I"  as  he  listens  to  tho  jargon  of 
the  supposed  Turk  who  is  so  eager 
to  marry  his  danghter.  So  far  as 
we  sec  of  him,  his  eyes  are  never 
opened.  He  disappears  behind  tlie 
curtain  in  full  bli.ss  of  his  selt-de- 
coption,  a  mamamouchi,  myslerions 
dignity,  fatherin-Iaw  to  the  most 
magnificent  of  bashaws.  All  the 
world     may   laugh,    but    Monsieur 
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Joardain  smiles  in  delighW  van- 
ity and  innocent  aelf  -  confidence, 
never  finding  ont  tbat  lie  hsa  been 
ridiculous  any  more  tlian  be  b»R 
found  out  tbe  trick'  played  upon 
bim. 

Tbe  'Precicuses  Ridicules'  i.s  nn- 
otbcr  assault  upon  tbe  same  folly. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  boui^eois's 
vanity  of  becomin<j  a  fine  gentle- 
man, but  the  absurd  conceit  of  two 
coDulry  ^rls  whose  ambition  it  is 
to  be  blue- stockings — learned  Min- 
crvaa  d  la  mode,  like  tliose  who 
held  Bway  in  Paris  at  the  moment, 
aTid  were  laughed  at  and  cari- 
catured, but  not  cast  from  tbeir 
supremacy.  Tbis  little  play  has  no 
story  at  all,  not  even  tbe  usual  mild 
device  of  Molicre,  It  is  the  story 
of  a  trick  played  upon  tbe  two  jwe- 
cieaees  by  the  unsuccessful  suitors 
whom  tbeir  father  has  chosen  for 
them,  and  i(hom  the  young  ladies 
treat  with  haughty  rudeness.  The 
rejected  ones,  in  a  ferocious  revenge 
for  their  innoeeut  saucioess,  which 
perhaps  Molicre  meant  (or  perhaps 
never  tboiigbt  of)  as  an  insUmce  of 
the  terrible  risk  that  is  run  by  the 
thoughtless  person  who  wonnds  the 
amour  propre  of  a  dandy,  send  the 
usual  clever  valet  to  avenge  tbeir 
wrongs  in  the  disguise  of  aprecieux 
marquis.  The  sham  gentlemao  is 
naturally  received  with  open  arms, 
and  a  ridiculous  interview  follows, 
which  is  ended  by  tbe  appearance 
of  the  two  masters,  and  the  disclo- 
sure of  their  notable  and  too  success- 
ful plan.  Oddly  enough,  however, 
notwithstanding  bis  sneaking  kind- 
ness for  love,  and  tbe  innocent 
matrimonies  with  which  he  eon- 
eludcB  almost  all  bis  plays,  it  is  into 
the  mouth  of  Madelon,  one  of  these 
ridiculous  young  bluc-stockinjis,  that 
Moliere  puts — a  thing  apparently  as 
absurd  as  her  other  opinions — a 
claim  to  be  treated  as  something 
more  than  a  passive  puppet  in  the 
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arrangement  of  her  own  raarri:^. 
Tbis  must  h?.ve  seemed  a  ridiculous 
claim  at  tbe  time,  or  it  would  scarcely 
have  been  slated  by  Madelon  amid 
all  her  other  foolishnesses.  The 
Kcene  will  bear  English  better  than 
the  absurdity  of  M.  Jourdaiii. 


Gorgihut.  Wliat  liave  you  done  ti 
these  gcnlli^men  whom  1  saw  cmng 
out  fO  coldly?  Did  I  not  tell  tou  lo 
ref:eive  tliem  as  tlioae  I  lutended  to  be 
jour  husbands  J 

Madelon.  Howdo  jou  HUppose,  papn, 
tlinC  \vn  could  put  up  willi  ibeae 
ridiculous  pei^lei 

Oilhos.  And  t>y  wlint  nieons,  uncle, 
could  a  reasonable  girl  rtconcilu  her- 
self to  such  iiersons! 

Goi-g.  Whsl  have  you  got  to  saj 
agninst  ihem? 

Mad.  A  nice  sort  of  (nllantry  llieir>' ! 
Wbat  I  lo  begin  in  llie  first  place  by 
mnrriafre  I 

Gorg.  In  what  way  would  you  like 
tliem  lo  begin?  By  concubinogo ?  Is 
not  this  a  point  on  which  you  ou;;Iii 
10  pride  yourself,  as  I  do?  Is  tlii're 
nnrtiiing  more  polite  thnn  this?  Aud 
the  sacred  tie  whicli  tiicy  aspire  lo,  is 
not  lliat  a  proof  of  the  honesty  of  their 
intentions? 

Mild.  All,  pnpi  I  yon  speak  like  the 
worst  of  Philistines.  I  aui  aslianied  to 
hear  you  sjieak  so  ;  you  ouslht  to  think 
a  little  of  the  fiuer  aspect  of  tilings. 

Gurg.  I  will  hav«  no  nonsense  of 
this  sort.  I  tell  you  that  marriage  Is  a 
holy  and  sacred  thin;.',  aud  that  to  Ije- 
gin  by  that  is  an  idea  worthy  of  honest 

M-id.  Mon  Dieu !  Iiow  S'lou  a  ro- 
mance would  be  linished  if  ererybody 
were  like  you  I  What  a  fine  afiair  it 
would  l>e  if  Cyrus  began  by  marrying 
Mandane,  and  if  Aroiice  at  the  very 
outset  was  mated  to  Cleliel 

Gorg.  What  nousense  you  are  talk- 

Mnd.  Papa,  my  cousin  will  tell  you. 
as  well  as  I,  that  uiarriaga  ought  to 
follow  a  great  many  other  revelations. 
A  lover,  to  be  agreeable,  should  be^n 
by  fiue  sentimeniB,  and  proceed  thence 
to  the  sweet,  the  tender,  and  Impas- 
sioned, paying  his  court  under  all  the 
forms.  First,  Iieouglittoaeeat  church, 
or  out  walking,  or  during  some  public 
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ceremony,  ilio  person  with  wlwm  lio 
fa^Is  in  love ;  or  perliapn  be  taken  lo 
visit  liw  by  a  friend  or  relative,  and 
cume  out  nl  the  liouse  In  which  slie  is 
in  a.  dreamy  and  melancholy  condition. 
He  conceals  for  a  linut  his  pasRion  from 
the  beloved  object,  but  nevertheless 
pays  her  trequent  visits,  nnd  takes  care 
nltrays  to  introdace  some  sentiniental 
subject  which  exercises  the  .mind  of  tlio 
nhole  assembly.  At  last  the  dny  of 
llie  decliinitiou  arrivea,  which  Iiapiicns 
usually  in  some  alley  of  n  fcarde 
rent  or  tjie  company  lieepini;  a  respe 
ful  distance ;  and  tbia  declaration 
lowed  by  a  prompt  fit  of  nnfier  w  h 
conceals  our  blushes,  and  whicl  a 

time  banisUes  the  lover  from  oi     p 
senco.     Afterwards,  however,  li     <i     s 

inn  us  insensibly  to  the  diecua      o 
Ilia  passion — and  at  lust  draws  fr  ra     a 
an  approval,  which  we  will  mak 
reluciance.      After  this  come  va       e 
adventures — riviilii  who  interfere 
the   newly -established   Henliment,   the 

Kr»ecutioii8orfBther8,]eahii»lescauscJ 
false  appearaucB.  complaints,  de- 
spairs, eInpeiiieniB,  and  all  that  follows, 
'riiis  is  how  things  happen  accordingf  to 
the  first  fitshion;  and  there  are  rules 
which  in  the  best  circles  ouRht  not  to 
be  dispensed  wi:h.  But  to  strike  at 
oofB  to  the  point  of  eonjuRBl  union — 
to  make  love  only  by  makinflf  the  con- 
tract of  marriage,  and  he^n  the  ro- 
mance  by  the  wronjt  end — once  more, 
papa,  nothing  could  be  more  mercantile 
ihfin  this  mode  of  acting,  and  even  lo 
think  of  it  sickens  me. 

'Gorg.  What  the  devil  does  this 
jarzon  mean!  This  is  high  style 
indeed ! 

V'llli.  Indeed,  uncle,  my  cousin 
spi'aks  the  truth.  How  can  ive  receive 
men  whoso  courtship  is  BO  inconjfruous? 
1  wuger  that  they  have  never  seen  the 
innp  cif  Tenderness,  and  that  bilieli- 
daiix.  petiU-aoiai,  bUUU-galant«,  and 
jolia-Ttra  are  undiscovered  countries  to 
thein.  Don't  you  perceive  tliiit  even  in 
their  persona  they  show  this,  and  that 
they  havo  not  the  air  which  prepoasea- 
ses  peopln  in  their  favour?  To  come 
to  make  tovo  in  plain  stockings,  hats 
without  fcathcra.  hair  in  disorder,  and 
coals  hare  of  ribboua!  Mvit  Dieu! 
what  sort  of  lovers  an-  these  !  Wiiat 
frogal  dresses !— what  dearth  of  con- 
vf  rsalion  !  One  has  nolhini;  to  say — 
the   other   id  exhausted  directly.      1 
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remarked,  besidesi,  that  even  their 
rufllea  were  not  of  the  best  make,  and 
that  their  luttiU-de-cluju»»c»  wero  half  a 
foot  too  short. 

Gorg.  L  thick  you  are  both  mad.  and 
I  understand  noliiing  of  tbia  nonsense. 
And  you,  Madelon 

Mad.  I  beseech  yon,  papa,  leove  oft 
tliesH  ridiculous  names  and  call  us 
something  else. 

Gorg.  These  ridiculous  names  ! 
Why,  they  are  your  Christian  names. 

M  d  MuB  Diett!  how  vulgar  you 
n  For    me,   one    of  my  aetonisli- 

'  .vou  could  have  adaughter 
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k     n    gooil  Btyle  of    Cathos  or   of 
A  ad         ?      Don't    you  see  thai   such 
would   he  enough   to  ruin   the 
fa         n     el  that  ever  wos  made  ? 

C   k     It  la  true,  uncle,  that  a  deli- 
B  BuRers  horribly  to  hear  such 

w  rda      and    the    name    of   Polixene 
wh        n  y  cousin  has  chosen,  and  that 
e  which  I  have  given  myaulf, 
have  n  superior  grace,  which  you  must 


Thus  these  two  deiiglitful  young 
nomen  prattle;  and  tlicir  claim 
for  a  liltie  courtship  before  tbe  too 
strai<;htforwaTd  openiog  of  marriage 
iscvidently  aa  much  asi^nof  i\\tpr&- 
cieit»e$  as  any  of  tlic  other  fine  talk. 
When  they  receive  the  disguised 
lackey,  who  ia  so  much  more  to 
their  taste  than  his  master,  Madelon 
reproves  soundly  the  blunt  aervanle 
who  apnounces  the  visitor.  VoUd 
un  laquais  qui  demande  si  voui  SUi 
en  toffis,  says  this  oilier  person^c, 
ignorant  du  beau  ntyle.  "  Ditea," 
gays  the  young  mistresa,  in  all  tbc 
elegance  of  superior  instruction, 
"  vuih\  un  n^ce^&aire  qui  demande  si 
vona  otes  en  commoditu  d'6tre  vis- 
iUles."  The  spectator  sympathises 
with  Marotte  when  she  exclaims 
"  Dame !  je  n'enteuds  point  le  lalin  ;" 
and  the  conversation  with  the  dis- 
gniscd  Mascarille,  Marquis  of  that 
ilk,  is  delightfully  absurd,  less  broad 
than  the  corresponding  conversation 
in  the  '  Femmcs  Savantes,'  who  are 
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altogether  less  d«;li cutely  painted 
tlian  out-  two  fantastic  niaideDS.  in 
wliora  there  is  a  waft  of  the  foolish 
fragrance  of  siraplicitv  and  youth. 
The  '  Femmes  Savantes '  is  more  of  a 
drama  than  the  other  quaint  little 
episode,  and  affords  us  a  ;rlinipso  of 
the  mai/rMK^emmeofMoliereK  time 
— the  Btrong-minded  woman  whose 
vacillating  and  feeble  husband  is 
without  power  to  resist  ber,  I'hila- 
minte,  however,  ends,  like  tbe  rest, 
in  liaving  her  daughter  snatched 
out  of  her  hands,  and  married  in 
spite  of  her,  though  by  legitimate 
means,  and  with  her  ultimate  con- 
sent. But  the  scenes  which  dis- 
play the  literaf}'  and  intellectual 
pretensions  of  the  three  learned 
ladies — Philaiuinte,hersi3terBelisc, 
and  her  daughter,  Aruiandc,  and  tbe 
poetaster,  of  whom  tliey  make  an 
idol,  arc  those  in  which  the  fun 
Ues.  Here  is  an  example  of  the 
conversation  of  this  refined  coterie. 
We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
follow  Moliire's  rhyme,  which  some- 
how, turned  into  English,  takes  all 
savour  out  of  the  fooling. 

PhUntrdiite.  Let  us  sit  down  liere 
and  Helen  at  our  enae  to  these  beauti- 
ful linos,  wliich  require  to  be  weighed 
wurd  by  woni. 

Amiaiidf.  1  burn  to  lie&r  them. 

VCtUe.  Every  one  In  the  house  ia 
dj'inff  to  have  ihla  pleBBurr. 

Pkil.  (lo  Trissotin),  All  ia  chnrming 
to  me  tliKt  comes  from  ;ou. 

Arm.  No  other  nlcaaure  is  so  <lc- 
li^'litful, 

Jiel.  TUey  are  the  most  delicioua 
food  for  tlie  ear, 

Phil,  Do  not  keep  uh  lanjtalshinff. 
_  Let  our  impatiencu  draw  your  cpiffrnni 
from  you. 

Ti-itiotin,  AIns,  madHme,  It  Is  but  a 
new-born  babe  I  but  its  fate  oufrlit  to 
touch  you.  for  it  was  in  your  court  that 

Pha.  To  please  me  it  ia  enough  (hat 
you  are  the  father. 

J'riis.  Your  approbation  will  be  aa  a 
mother  to  it. 
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mi.  vriiai  wit  bo  has!     .     .    . 

Trial.  For  the  great  hanger  wbicli 
you  display,  a  dish  of  eight  lines  ia  not 
much  ;  and  I  thiuk  I  eliould  do  well 
to  add  to  tlie  epigram — or  ratber  to 
tbe  madri;(al  which  I  am  about  to  read 
lo  you— tbe  little  ragout  of  a  sonnet 
which  has  been  con siuered  in  the  bouse 
of  a  priiicefs  to  aliow  tome  delicacy. 
J.t  ia  well  BSHSoned  ibroughnut  with 
Attic  salt,  and  I  trust  you  will  find  it 
in  sufficiently  good  laatc. 

Arm.    Ah  !  I  have  no  doubt  on  the 

PfiU.  Let  us  hear  it— let  us  liew  it. 

Bel.  (who  Interrupts  Triseotln  each 
lime  that  he  begins  lo  read).  I  fefl  my 
heart  thrill  already.  I  love  poetry  to 
madneaa — especially   when    the    Hnefl 
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Pel.  Silencp,  my  dear  cousin. 
Arm.  Ah  1  let  bini  read  iu  peace. 
Triu.  Sonnet  aidreutd  to  lAePriaecM 
Urania  upon  her  Peter. 

Viitre  prudence  ett  endormie, 

Dc  traiter  mtignifiguement 

El  de  loger  tuperbement. 

Voire  pins  rriielle  ennaiiie. 

PH.  What  a  delishtful  be;cinoIng  ! 

A<m.  How  b  ■Rutifiilly  turned  !      ■ 

Phi':  He  alone  has  the  secret  of 
graceful  venie. 

Arm.  There  is  no  reaiatlng  that 
"  priideaee  endormie." 

lirl.  I  f\uA  loger  »oa  ennemie  charm- 
ing. 

Phil.  Siiprrbement  and  mngnifiqii'- 
meiil  are  adorable  :  how  fine  is  the 
junction  of  these  two  adverbs  t 

Pel.   Now  lut  UB  hear  the  rest. 

Trim,  Voire  prudence  eat  endormie, 
De  trailer  magnifiqiiemeiU 
Kt  de  loger  euperbement. 
Voire  piut  eruelie  eniiemie. 

Arm.  Prudence  endormie ! 

Be'..  LoKeraonPimcmie! 

Phil.     Superbeiuent  et  magniflque- 

Tri»».  Faitet-la  toriir,  qiioi  qu'mi  die, 
I)f  Totre  riehe  ajtpartement. 
Oil  eette  ingrale  meolemment 
Atlaqiie  rotre  belle  vie. 
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Arm.  Give  tiB  a  momenl'it  leieure  lo 
admire. 

PhU.  These  versea  go  to  one's  lienrt  : 
one  laXrAn  wjtli  pi  ensure. 

Arm.  FaiU>-ta  torlir,  quoi  qa'on  die, 
De  tolre  ricA^  appartement. 

How  preltilj  tliat  riche  appartement 
comes  in !     What  epirit  there  is  In  tlio 

PhU.  F^itee-la  torlir,  qnni  qu'an  die. 
Wliat  a<imiraWe  tftste  is  in  thnt  q>im 
gii'aa  die  !     Ii  is  beyond  pralee,  in  my 
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1  love  with   quoi 


Bel.  1  agree  witli  j'oti,  qwji  qu'on  die 
is  most  liappy. 

Arm.  oil,  iiow  I  should  lilio  to  have 
nritten  it ! 

Bft.  It  is  worth  a  whole  dramn. 

Phil.  But  do  you  fallioui,  as  I  do, 
all  tlie  subtle  meaning  in  it!  .  .  . 
failet-ln  gortir,  qiwi  qu'on  die.  Wlioso- 
ever  taiies  an  interest  in  this  fever, 
take  no  notice,  langh  at  everything 
tliey  can  tmy— 


Tills  quoi  qa'oii  die  means  a  (creat  dral 
more  than  appears  In  It.  I  do  not 
know  ifany  one  will  feel  like  me,  bnt 
1  hear  a  million  of  words  sounding 
Ihrnngh  these. 

Bet.  It  is  true  that  it  says  much 
more  than  appears, 

PhU.  (toTrisaotin).  When  you  wrote 
tliat  charnilfig  quoi  g'l'on  die,  did  you 
yourselt  perceive  all  the  force  that  lay 
in  itt  Did  you  realise  everything 
that  you  were  saying  to  us  ?  were  you 
aware  tiiat  you  liad  put  so  much  gcFUius 
iu  these  words  T 

And  thus  these  ccstntic  critics  ;;o 
on.  There  is  a  scene  in  Miss  Fer- 
rier's  novel  of  '  Marriage '  which 
recalls  slightly  the  sublime  nonsen.se 
of  these  fashionable  literary  ama- 
teurs. The  point  given  to  this  ab- 
surd scene  by  the  piquant  fact  that 
the  verses  were  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  a  contemporary  poetaster,  is 
of  course  lost  upon  us,  but  they  are 
so  true  to  experience  as  still  to  be 
often  repeated  in  the  records  of 
affeetation  and  social  folly.  Whether 
the   brilliant  satire   bad  any  effect 
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upon  the  neunces  of  the  hotel  R&m- 
bouillet  is  a  totally  different  matter. 
The  precieuses  themselves  helped  to 
make  its  fame,  and  if  they  did  not 
enjoy  the  laughter,  at  least  were 
too  spirituelles  to  make  any  demon- 
stration against  it.  Molitre's  con- 
temporaries had  tlius  the  fun  on 
both  sides,  the  real  and  the  cari- 
cature. Society  in  those  days 
was,  if  not  more  characteristic,  at 
least  so  much  more  limited  in  ex- 
tent and  concentrated  in  space  as 
to  be  easily  identified ;  and  the 
piquant  sense  that  the  true  Femntes 
r'ai-anles  were  going  into  corres- 
ponding ecstasies  in  all  the  serious- 
ness of  sham  enthusia-sra  over  the 
way,  must  hav&  added  a  comic 
reiility  to  the  parody  over  which  all 
Paris,  amused  and  envious  and 
spiteful,  exhausted  itself  in  laugh' 
ter.  And  nothing  could  be  more  le- 
gitimate or  void  of  unpleasant  malice 
— malice  in  the  English  sense  of  the 
word — than  is  the  fun  which  is 
aimed,  innocently  enough,  at  the  ex- 
travagances of  the  fa.shionab!e  Jad, 
and  has  no  bitterness  of  personal 
meaning,  except  indeed  for  the  Abbe 
Cotin.  Unhappy  man!  whoso 
verses  arc  thus  impaled  for  ever  on 
the  pin  of  the  specimen-hunter. 
We  suppose  it  is  poor  comfort  to 
the  nufortimnte  butterfly  thus  added 
to  the  fines^t  collection  to  know  that 
the  stake  which  goes  through  him  is 
a  pin  of  gold. 

It  is  by  these  broader  comedies 
that  Moliere  is  most  distinguished, 
in  England  at  least ;  but  this  is  not 
because  he  has  failed  in  his  higher 
attempts,  though  these  arc  less 
known,  and  consequently  less  ap- 
preciated by  the  English  reader. 
Ilis  graver  satire,  however,  has  had 
force  enough  to  give  a  new  name  to 
hypocrisy  ;  and  in  the  treatment  of 
his  favourite  subject — false  pretence 
— the  light-hearted  comedian  rises 
at   length    to  almost  tr^ic    force. 
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From  tliedeliglitful  folly  of  Monsieur  makes  eiery  such  attempt  more  or 
Jourdain  to  the  LlacknetB  of  Tartuflc  less  di'iagreeable  to  us.  The  satirv 
is  an  enormous  stride  ;  and  tlie  one  is  of  much  higher  aim  than  those 
subject  is  so  much  more  ajireeable  gay  cancutures  of  the  fighter  kinds 
thau  the  olher,  that  th6  public  mav  of  humbug  and  social  falsity  upon 
'  e  CKCuacd  for  the  preference  gentr  nhich  ne  have  been  dwelling;  but 
'  1  to  the  less  serious  play,  the  serious  hypocrite  with  his  pre- 
'  happily  will"  never  be  so  tence  at  religion,  his  appeals  to 
popular  ns  the  '  Boui^cois  Geotil*  everything  that  is  sacred,  and  the 
liomme;' but  the  graver  effort  is  done  profaning  tonch  which  he  puts  so 
with  a  concentrated  force  which  be-  boldly  upon  the  highest  mysteries, 
fits  the  subject,  and  has,  as  we  have  is  too  odious  a  figure  to  tempt  our 
just  said,  furnished  French  litera-  laughter.  It  is  painful  and  not 
tiire  with  a  new  type.  To  us,  in  a  amusing  to  watch  the  depth  of  dc- 
ialer  age,  who  use  tne  name  as  the  cepUou  into  which  he  plunges  his 
severest  of  aecusatious,  the  effect  victims ;  and  as  it  is  scarcely  poa- 
prodnced  by  its  first  appearance  sible  to  put  the  Tartulfe  on  the 
can  scarcely  be  realised.  The  stiwre  without  marking  his  solemn 
Church  took  immediate  fright  at  falsehood  throughout  in  the  strong. 
the  figure  of  the  hypocrite,  with  est  shades,  it  is  almost  impossible 
a  foolish  readiness  to  identify  her-  to  bcheve  in  the  good  faith  of  the 
self  with  the  worst  spectre  which  duped  Orgon  and  his  sharp-longued 
haunts  her;  and  indeed  the  simple  mother,  who,  wo  are  always  tempted 
minds  of  honest  people,  alarmed  lest  to  feel,  arc  but  pretending  in  the 
virtue  should  be  discountenanced  interests  of  the  play  to  believe 
even  by  Iho  exposure  of  those  in  so  incredible  a  figure.  And 
crimes  which  attempt  to  find  a  as  the  vice  which  betrays  him 
shelter  under  her  name,  rose  up  also  must  be  viler  than  our  dramatist 
against  the  courageous  assailant  of  is  in  the  habit  of  bringing  he- 
falsehood.  It  is  apparent  that  a  fore  us,  we  lose  the  safeguard  of 
fear  of  provoking  this  senthncnt  of  Moliere's  purer  imagination,  acrl 
alarm,  which  proves  the  power  of  find  ourselves  suddenly  exposed  to 
the  ecclesiastical  element  in  the  situations  which  art  in  those  days 
world  of  that  day,  must  have  in-  had  not  learnt  to  treat  "dcli- 
crcBsed  the  panic  of  the  simple  in  catcly."  All  these  reasons  com- 
rcspect  to  '  Tartulfe,' by  converting  bined  make  the  hypocrite,  if  a 
it  into  a  semi-secret,  a  mystery  more  powerful,  a  mui'h  less  tolerable 
played  before  the  initiated,  which  picture  than  any  of  the  others.  Any 
of  itself  was  enough  to  prepossess  amusement  that  there  is  to  be  fouud 
the  honest  crowd  against  it,  and  hi  the  story  of  the  family  which  ia 
raise  all  manner  of  false  reports,  held  under  the  thumb  of  this  veiled 
Oddly  enough,  good  people  of  the  miscreant,  we  enjoy,  as  it  were  under 
unenlightened  kind  are  always  a  our  breath,  alarmed  at  every  mo- 
little  alarmed  by  the  ejiposure  of  ment  lest  his  detestable  presence 
the  hypocrite,  not  only  protecting  should  reappear.  And  the  folly  of 
him  with  the  shield  of  their  own  the  father  of  the  family,  who'  be- 
irreproachableness,  though  they  arc  lieves  in  him,  seems  too  gross  and 
in  reality  his  priucipal  victims,  but  impossible  to  bo  credited.  The 
casting  a  stigma  upon  the  hand  reader  will  recollect  the  well-known 
which  brands  him.  Perhaps  it  is  scene  in  which,  returning  from  the 
some  lingering  of  this  feeling  which  country  after  a  few  days'  absence, 
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tlie    master  of   the  Uouso    inquires 
into    tlie    welfare   of  bis   family  iis 
follows : — 
Orgon.  Has  a)l  gone  well  in  rav  tiro 

daj-B  from  home? 
\Vliat    lias    beoii    doing ! — liow    Imve 

pBSfeil  llie  liours? 
Dotinf,    My   niistress    auflured    mucli 

with  fevermh  pain 
And  a  strange  lieadaclie  till  the  end  of 

Org.  AndTarluffe? 

Bor.  Tatluffe?— wull  as  wt-ll  iniclit  bp, 

Butli  f  reeh  ond  fair,  red-lipi>ed  onit  rosj-- 

cli^eked. 
Org.  Poor  man ! 
D-jr.  Tlie  evening  brought 

lier  greater  pain, 
S!ie  could  not  sup,  HO  badly  licr  liead 

Org.  And  Tanuffu  ! 

Dur.  Oil,  iie  first  liad 

supped  eloue. 
And  with  a  great  devotion  mnde  liis 

Raiilied  mntlon  and  two  partridges. 

Orij.  Poor  man ! 

Ihir.  For  Liin  alic  pusnod  a 

restless  niglit, 
Tlic  beat  kepi  liur  awake,  and  until  do  v 
It  wna  Ihoujflil  needful  BOiiie  one  abould 

watcb  by  ber. 
Org.  And  Turluffe? 
I)vr.  Droirey  from  a  ]>](;- 

I[e  lelt  tUe  table,  to  bis  rbnmtuT  went. 
And  warm  in  bed  flept  till  the  morning 

liuiit. 

Org.  Poor  man  ! 

DuT.  At  last  purauaded  liy 

our  pmyers, 

i?lie  sufli'red  bleeding,  and  was  belter 


And  furtifii'd  bis  snul  againxt  all  ills : 
And  tomske  nptbo  lossof  blood  in  bi'r 
Drank  at  bis  breakfast  tear  great  cue 


I'll  go  and  quick 
Inform  my  mistress  of  Hie  anxious  joy 
Witb  wliich  jou  bear  of  hor  amended 
healib. 
This  is  almost  llic  only  purely 
comic  scene  in  'Tartuffc,'  and  its  sa- 
tire is  too  keen  to  bo  very  mirthful. 
The  self-deception  of  Orgon  in  re- 
spect to  the  hypocrite  is  indeed  al- 
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most  too  complete  throughout  the 
early  part  of  the  play,  Tlio  reader 
can  endure  that  a  woman  should  be 
thus  completely  deceived,  but  is  less 
tolerant  in  respect  to  a  man,  who  is 
supposed  to  know  the  world  better. 
The  altitude  of  the  family  towards 
the  tyrant^uest,  who  has  got  into 
his  bands  the  supreme  direction  of 
affairs,  is,  however,  very  unlike  that 
of  the  master,  who  has  all  but  ab- 
dicated in  favour  of  the  usurper. 
Orgon's  beautiful  young  wife,  his 
son  and  daughter,  "his  brollier,  and 
the  servaale,  who  is  one  of  Molitre's 
characteristic  personages,  the  friend 
of  the  family,  and  general  manager 
of  their  affairs,  are  all  banded  to- 
gether ill  $ourd  rebellion  against 
the  alien  power  which  niles  them. 
Orgoo  is  alone  in  his  almost  lover- 
like enthusiasm.  Here  is  his  de- 
scription, given  to  liis  brother,  of 
the  solemn  deceiver,  which  is  full  of 
the  conciliatory  detail  of  apology: — 

Did  you  but  know  bim  be  would  clinrm 

Brother,  and  give  yon  comfort  Hitbout 

He  i»  a  man  wbo — ab !  a  man  in  short. 
And  lie  nlm  learns  of  him  has  pence 

lie  rates  llie  world  as  Slth  am!  nothing 


res(  throngb    his 

changi-d. 
Ho  so  withdraws  my  mind  from  likings 

Severs  my  soul  from  every  friendship 


pang. 
Ch'inl.  TliesR  are  fine  sentiments  to 

hold,  my  brotlier. 
Organ.  AIi  I  if  you  had  but  met  bim 
as  1  did 
You    would   bavo    felt    the    self-tame 

friendship  for  him. 
Each  day  with  gentlest  looks  be  c:imo 

And  near  me  placed  himself  upon  bts 

Attracting  wondering  looks  from  all  the 
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Somfetimes  lie  BJglied,  Bometirata  threw 

up  Ilia  eyea, 
Tlien,   stoopinjr    liuniLly,    kifsed    Itio 

aacred  eartli. 
Wlieu  I  went  out,  lie  weut  before  me 

quick 
To  otTcr  Loly  water  ftt  tlie  door ; 
Andtvlien  liiBaerv[uit(w]ioiiitt1!  tilings 

strove 
To  Ub  the  Towly  copy  of  Ids  msater) 
Informed  mo  of  lils  jKiveHy  and  niveds, 
I  niade  lilm  presents,  but  iviih  modesc 

He  pressed  tlio  half  of  all  I  gave  him 

"  liU  loo  tniieli,"  lie  said ;   "  luilf  is  too 

lam  not  «wW«  of  yow  rhnrHy," 
Wlien  I  refused  lolukeitback,  the  poor 
He  shared  it  wLth.  before  wy  very  eyes. 
At  last,  beaven  gave  me  grace  to  bring 

bim  liers 
Into  my  house,  where  all  things  since 

have  prospered. 
All  he  roprovea,  and  even  in  my  wife 
Tiikes  for  my  honour  interest  extreme, 
Keepinir  mu  warned  of  each  admiring 

Six  limes  more  jealous  than  myself  he 

Not  could  you   dream  how  high  hia 

ardour  swells. 
The    smollest   bagatelle   ho    counis  n 

And  a  mere  nothing  troiibU-s  his  puru 

So  that  the  other  day  lie  blamed  himself 
For  catching  of  a  Hea  in  lime  of  prayer, 
And  with  unseemly  anger  slaying  It. 

Tlie  figLiro  of  ihe  hypocrite  is, 
with  perhaps  one  exception,  the 
bittereft  and  most  powerful  of 
Moli&re's  satirical  sketches,  ilia 
'Avare'  is  almost  purely  comic; 
l>ut  it  is  cviiieiit  that  social  false- 
hood is  the  sin  of  tiumanily  which 
went  most  entirely  to  iiis  heart. 
He  treats  it  lightly,  as  we  have 
shown,  in  almost  all  his  more  purely 
comic  productions,  osaailinp;  it  with 
all  the  shafts  of  flyin;;  ridicule  and 
gay  assault.  lie  treats  it  seriously 
in  'TartufFe,'  with  full  appreciation 
of  its  more  fatal  mock-religious  side. 
But  it  is  reserved  for  the  'Misan- 
thrope '  to  betray  to  us  the  passionate 
sense  of  injury,  the  profound  suffer- 
ing, which  the  gay  coinedinn  could 
put  into  Iiis  perpetual  protest  againi-t 
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this  mnhi  pervasive  of  human  rices. 
He  baa  made  no  more  brilliant 
sketches  than  those  in  wliich  Celi- 
lucne's  careless  wit  stigmatises  all 
her  acquaintances  one  after  another ; 
but  thece  is  little  mirth  and  no  en- 
joyment in  the  picture.  The  Mis- 
anthrope is  no  misanthrope  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word — though 
indeed  we  may  pause  to  ask  whe- 
ther there  is  any  ease  in  which 
the  man-hater  is  not  a  man-lover 
jingled  out  of  tune  by  the  hard- 
licartedncss  of  men,  and  forced  into 
a  strained  and  painful  harshness 
alien  to  nature  by  the  very  sweet- 
ness of  the  trust  which  has  been 
abused  !  Such  at  least  is  Alceste, 
whose  impatience  of  the  ordinary 
falsities  of  society,  the  pretended 
applauses  of  friends,  and  fictitious 
protestations  of  acquaintances,  does 
not  prevent  hint  from,  loving  the 
fickle  and  heartless  coquette  Ciili- 
miine,  who  exposes  him  to  the  last 
miseries  of  betrayed  faith.  It  is 
said  that  tliis  strange  and  passion- 
ate play,  so  wonderfully  different 
in  tone  from  all  those  productions 
which  we  think  of  most  when  we 
name  Molji^re,  was  the  expressioi) 
of  liis  own  wounded  and  outraged 
feelings,  wlien,  betrayed  by  his  wife 
and  separated  from  licr,  ho  yet  had 
to  undergo  the  extraordinary  urJcal 
of  meeting  the  beautiful  creature 
whom  ho  loved  and  loathed,  as 
man  can  love  and  loathe  an  unfaith- 
ful woman — on  the  stage,  and  acting 
with  her  in  that  sombre  travesty  of 
their  own  spoiled  existence,  he  the 
melancholy,  proud  Alceste,  and  she 
the  brilliant,  false  Celimvne.  Xo 
wonder  the  verses,  in  that  French 
monotony  of  rhyme  which  is  so  little 
harmonious  nowadays  to  our  ears, 
should  so  thrill  with  hidden  passion, 
with  jar  and  shrillness  of  pain. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine 
a  more  extraominary  position  ;  or 
to  realize  anything  more  att'ectinj; 
tlian  the  mingled  misery  and  long- 
ing which  must   have  inspired  t!ic 
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dramatist  as  he  poured  his  own 
injured  soul  into  the  words  which 
lie  was  hiiuBelf  to  address  to  the 
woman  who  had  wronged  him,  but 
whom  it  uas  still  in  his  heart  to 
forcrive,  even  at  tliis  final  moment. 
Wiiat  must  his  feelin^^  Lnve  been, 
when,  after  all  her  uffeuces,  his 
Alceste  holds  oat  his  arms  to  the 
faithless  one,  offering  forgiveness, 
devotion,  love  unbounded,  if  only 
DOW  she  will  be  tnie!  What  temp- 
tation,  at  least  in  the  drama,  on 
the  stage,  to  make  love  and  truth 
prevail  and  balk  the  devil !  But 
Moli&re,  heaven  help  him!  knew 
belter.  Even  love  did  not  blind 
hin)  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
repentjince  in  her,  nor  truth  to  be 
called  forth  by  that  generosity  of 
appeal.  Here  is  the  scene.  After 
full  revelation  of  the  coquette's 
heartless  perfidv,  he  makes,  as'fol- 
lowa,  one  last  attempt  to  bring 
back  her  heart- to  himself  : — 

Alcfstf.  I  hnve  been  silent  nntwilli- 
elaa<\ingM. 
Eadioiie  lii^s  spoken  btit  me;  is  it  enough 
Tlirt  I  linvu  ilius  kept  eiiipiio  o'er  niy- 

Bi'ir, 

And  miiy  I  nnw— 

CHi'iieue.  Yl'^Hpsnk,  snyftU  you  will. 
Ton  havK  a  ri;;lit  wliain'er  com|>laintij 

ItepnmclinieoBjriuplenBe:  Ihavedone 

I  di)  noi  hide  it ;  and  n>y  heart  confased 
DtTt-re  tf>  j-oii  no  vuin  apology. 
Of  all  ilm  Kthf  rs  I  di'Sjiise  tlie  ra^i^, 
Ititt  Toiir  resentment  is  tiio  reasniialile. 
I  kn..w  lioxv  giiiltv  I  mustspcm  to  j-oti— 
How  all  cmnLi.nes  to  prove  I  l.ave  l)c- 

Tour  fmili,  and  given  yon  too  just  cause 

Ha  la  nie,  tlii-ii— I  consent. 

Ale,  AlM-nn  1,  traitress!— 
Can  1  tliusva]iquialiall  pasttondemess? 
And  lioivKoever  ardently  1  long 
To  Ijiiie  yun.  will  my  heart  do't  and 
obey  111-:  J 

(ro  fii.iANTK  aitd  Philinte.) 
Ton  Bee  li'iw  far  nnworlliy  pasion  goes  : 

But  yei.  In  say  Ihe  irulb,  you  knoiv  nol 
all, 
TOL.  CXX. — NO.  IJCCXXX. 
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For   rurther   depths   remain,   and  yon 

slinll  see 
now  vain  it  is  to  c.ll  us  wise,  bimI  how 
Eacli  man  at  heart,  buitig  inaii.  is  al- 

ivnj-B  foni, 

(IbCltLIMENK.) 

Tes,  false  ono,  yes,  1  can   forget  your 

fuulTB, 
Excuse  jour  errors  in  my  inmost  soul. 
Cover  them  wiili  tha  gentle  utiniea  of 

Vice  of  tlif)  age  wliicli  has  betrayed  your 

-If  only  with  yoLirlieartyou  will  consent 
To  floo  the  world  with  me.  tn  follow  now 
Into  tlie  wilds  where  1  have  vowed  to 

live  ; 
By  this  alone,  in  nil  men's  sight,  vou  cin 
Kepiiir  the  evil  yon  linv«  di.ii>-.  ai'nl  thus, 
Alter  those  scandals  which  gr^al  heuria 

I  yet  may  be  allowed  to  lovir  vou  still. 
ca.  Wliut,  1  I    renouucu    the   world 


Go  a 


el  a 


L  old- 


la  not  toy  Jove  enough  for  your  content? 

CM.  At  twoniy  solitmle  ia  terrible. 
No ;  1  have  iiul  a  soul  so  jrreat,  sn  strong,, 
da  to  content  niyself  with  such  a  fate. 

Otir  translation  shares  the  usual 
fate  in  withdrawing  the  fire  from 
these  lines,  which  have,  even  in  their 
natural  shape,  a  certain  formality 
inseparable  from  the  style;  but  in 
the  original  they  are  instinct  with 
fire,  and  the  situation  is  one  which 
impresses  tlie  inia«ination  pro- 
foundly. Thus  the  lovers  part, 
Dot  without  some  fcehio  ghost  of 
feeling  on  her  part,  f-omo  regret  for 
the  loss  of  the  mau  who  is  not  ex- 
actly as  others,  even  in  her  frivol- 
ous and  foolish  eyes;  while  the 
Misanthrope  paces  the  world  with 
a  heart  all  wrung  and  bleeding. 
"  Trahi  dc  toutes  parts,  aeeable 
d'in justices,"  the  optimist  turned 
pessimist,  the  lover  of  truth  and 
of  mankind  reduced  to  scotn  and 
Tniscrablo  distrust  of  mankind. 
Unless  there  is  this  sentiment  in- 
volved, no  misanthrope  has  any  ' 
interest  for  man.  And  no  writer  has 
more  truly  shown  the  force  of  this 
contrast  and  straggle  than  the  wit- 
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tiest  and  tnoel  brilliant  of  French-  puzzled  jei,  fattlifu!  human  creature, 
meD,  he  who  has  made  the  bour^rcois  whose  mingled  criticism  of  and  de- 
stmt  before  us  in  delightful  finery,  votion  to  Ida  master,  his  mixture  of 
and  inspired  witb  the  most  cliarm-  admiration  and  liorror  at  all  the 
ing  fooling  liis  Scapjn  nod  Bganar-  escapades  of  the  dauntless  reprobat«, 
elle — strange  climax  tind  contra-  Pepousear  rfii  i/enre  h'imain,  are 
diction  of  nature,  wbicli  takes  nl  ways  natural  and  lifelike.  S^n- 
Do  pains  to  be  consistent,  but  arclle  hiin^'elf  is  no  saint.  After  be 
gives  the  lie  to  all  our  theories  has  described  the  character  of  his 
with  swift  interchanges  of  tears  master  in  the  Ursl  scboo  witli  per- 
and  laughter,  of  scorn  and  sweet-  feet  frankness  as  U  plat  grand 
ness !  And  yet  there  is  a  higher  tccUrat  que  la  terre  ait  jamais 
consistency  in  this  injured  and  porlf,  he  adds,  with  equal  sincerity, 
wounded  s;>irit.  It  is  falsehood  he  '*  Ilerc  he  comes  ;  let  us  part  com- 
aims  at  in  everything — lightly  in  pany,  Kemember,  however ;  1  have 
his  lighter  moods,  but  always  with  spokeu  to  tou  freely,  and  perhaps 
pungent  force,  arid  in  the  end  trapi-  my  tAnpue  has  run  away  with  mo  : 
cally,  as  the  subject  ri^es,  and  with  but  if  anything  uf  this  comes  back 
all  the  force  of  suffering,  to  his  ears,  I  shall  swear  boldly  that 
Perhaps  the  most  complete,  how-  you  lie."  But  even  with  this  free- 
ever,  of  all  Molierc's  effortA,  is  the  dom  from  prejudice  in  respect  to 
drama  which,  having  been  filched  bis  own  raoml  conduct,  his  master 
fromhimbyngrcatconiposer,hasnow  goes  too  far  for  honest  Sganarelle  ; 
become  so  identified  with  baritones  and  his  sermons,  in  which  there  is 
and  sopranos  iis  to  be  no  longer  the  always  a  return  of  alarmed  submis- 
'  Festindel'iorre'but  DonGiovanni,'  sion — *^  Assuiirm.ent  que  vout  avez 
one  of  the  most  popnlar  of  opera!^  raiion,  si  vou»  le  voulez  " — arc 
It  is  vain  to  struggle  s^inst  such  always  admirable.  Here  is  a  spcei- 
aa  eni^vemenl,  yet  it  may  well  be  men  of  bis  prostestations,yet  eorapli- 
regretted  ns  high  treason  to  genius,  ance.  Don  Juan  has  just  abandoned 
A  more  complete  figure  than  that  his  last  wife  Bonna  Klvira,  as  all 
of  Don  Jnan  is  not  to  be  fonud  in  opera-goers  arc  aware, 
dramatic  literature.  His  high  cour- 
age, his  gallant  bearing,  his  case 
and    light-hearted    grace,    make    us  ife«  J.  What  n.mi  iatUat  with  whpn. 

half  foV  the  wiclednes^  which  is  crE.v^i^r.iiVs':::::^"' '"" 

fco  constantly   and  steadily  pursued  Sgaa.  It    is    oonu'lhiag    wr;    likp 

that  it  becomes  a  quality  and  calls  lilm.- 

forth   a   kind   of  admiration,  as  do  Don  J.  \Vli»l!   ia   it   he?   .  .  .  And 

all  persistent  objecU  pursued  with-  "hat  docs  he  wanllicre ! 

.':   .        .    .      ■*   -iL  "^i,   ,1      .  Sgnn.  lou  mav  eaailv  Linasiiie  what 

out  intermission  with  all  the  forces  u  u  ih»t  brinas  bim  here, 

of  the  mind  in  unisoDi  Don  J.  Uurile|>ariure,  no  doubt  T 

And  the  valet  shares  in  the  higher  Sgau.  The  jtoi»d  man  is  quiiu  dis- 

dnspiration  which   has   made   of  his  're^cd  bj  it,  and  asks  me  wlmt  is  the 

master   an     individual     hero     mote  '^C j.   And   what   answer  did   jou 

vivid  rfnd  perfect  than  nu)  thing  else  niakel 

which  Molii-re  has  attempted.     Tiie  fi/  •».  Tlint  yna  bad  not  said  a  word 

Sganarelle  of  the  '  h'estin  de  Pierre'  '"  ">«  ■>"  »'!«  siibjcct. 

■  is  far  beyond  all  his  eompcer.     lie  .^^^^ZT  "v\7r;..m:L 

M  no  lonjfer  Uie  conventional  knave.  „,'',|,„  a^air  altoftetlier  ) 

full  of  tncks  and  resources,  but  a  Si/nn.  tr    I  suppuse,  wiihout  doing 
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joa  inJDStlcc,  tLat  yon  bave  fallen  la 

Don  J.  By  my  fnitli.  yon  are  riKlit 
enougli !  1  must  confess  thai  anotlier 
lady  Las  driven  Donna  Elvira  out  of 
my  bead. 

^<tn.  Eh,  inoD  Dieu  I  Have  I  not 
my  Don  Joan  at  my  Bnger-euiU?  I 
knniv  your  Leait  to  be  the  greatest 
rover  in  tlie  world,  lokinjr  pleasure  in 
wandering  about  from  eiigngHmeiit  to 
pngageuient,  and  incapable  of  leniain- 
tug  in  one  place. 

JJt/it  J.  And  don't  yon  tl.iuk  I  am 
quite  Tight  t 

iSgaa.  All,  Monsieur  ! 

Bon  J.  WUatt  apeak. 

figirn.  Cerlaiuly  you  are  rigkt  If  vou 
think  BO ;  no  one  can  go  ajra'i*'  l^'- 
Biit  if  you  did  not  tliiuk  bo,  It  might 
be  another  matter. 

Don  J.  Very  well,  I  iiive  you  leave 
to   Bpeak   freely   and  to  tell  me  your 

Sgnii,  In  that  ense,  monsieur,  I  must 
ti'll  you  frankly  that  I  don't  at  all 
approve  your  mode  of  acting,  and 
tliBt  I  think  it  very  wicked  lo  fall  in 
lure  all  round  aa  you  do. 

Don  J.  You  lliink  one  should  be 
bound  to  the  first  nns  Gee«~tliat  one 
should  renounce  llie  world  foe  lier, 
and  Lave  no  cyt-s  for  olherit.  A  Bne 
ililnffto  \nqae  one's  self  on  the  false 
honiiur  of  fidelity,  to  bnry  oue'a  self  in 
a  eins'e  passion,  to  be  dead  iu  one's 
youth  to  all  other  beauties  I  .  .  . 
fliere  is  nothiu);  so  delightful  as  to 
I  riuuph  over  the  resistance  of  a  beauti- 
ful woman ;  and  I  have  on  tliat  sub- 
ject the  ambition  natural  to  cooquerora 
who  fly  from  victory  to  viclory,  and 
cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  reatrahi 
their  desires.  Noihiug  can  arrest  tlis 
impetuosity  of  my  wishes.  I  have  a 
heart  to  be  in  love  with  the  whole 
world,  and.  like  Alexander.  I  wish  thai 
[here  might  be  other  worlds  in  which 
to  extend  my  conquests. 

tyf/an.  Veila  de  marie.'  how  you 
talk  1  Vou  seem  to  have  learned  all 
that  by  heart,  and  pour  it  out  like  a 
book. 

Don  J.  And  what  have  you  to  say 
on  the  subject? 

.'^iin.  My  faith  I  Ihavelo  say — that 
1  don't  know  what  to  eay — for  you  tarn 
ihings  in  such  a  way  that  you  eeem  to 
be  in  the  right ;  and  yet  it  is  certain 
that  you  are  not  in  the  right,  I  had 
the  finest  ar);umenta  in  the  world,  but 
jou  have  confused  tlieui  all  wiili  your 
talk.  Lctmealone;  anothertime  1  will 
write  down  all  my  reasons  when  I  have 
lo  argne  vrith  you. 
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Don  J.   That  will  bo  the  best  way. 

Sgan.  But,  monsieur,  will  it  be  with- 
in the  licence  you  have  given  mo  if  1 
say  that  I  am  rather  scandalised  by  the 
life  you  lead? 

Don  J.  How? — what  kind  of  life  ia 
it  I  lead  ? 

IJf/iin.    Oh,  very  good?   bul,  for  in. 

riaffe  every  month  as  you  do 

Don  .7.  Gould  anything  be  more 
agreeable  1 

Sgan.  It  is  true.  I  can  imaginii  it 
in  very  agreeable  and  very  nmuslng. 
and  I  cnulil  very  well  reconcile  mysett 
to  it  it  there  was  no  harm  In  it ; 
bat,  monsieur,  to  play  like  this  with 
a  sacred  mystery,  and 

Duti  J.  Uet  alone  '  Ibis  is  an  afTair 
between  Heaven  and  me,  and  we  can 
roanape  it  quite  well  without  any  need 
for  you  to  mix  yourself  up  with  it. 

l^nii.  My  faith,  monsieurl  I  have 
always  heard  that  it  was  a  bal  joke  to 
jest  with  Heaven,  and  that  libeninea 
never  camo  to  a  goo:l  end. 

Don  J.  lloliiia,  master  fool  \  you 
know  that  I  don't  like  sermons. 

Sgicn.  I  don't  say  this  for  you, — 
heaven  preserve  me  from  tabirisr  the 
liberty  1  You  know  what  you  aro  do- 
ing ;  and  if  you  liclieve  In  nothing,  you 
have  reasons  for  it  :  but  there  are  cer- 
tain insignificant  persons  in  the  wiirld 
who  are  libertines  without  knowing 
why,  who  set  up  for  being  freethinkers 
{qnefunt  lea  etjirU.»  forta)  because  they 
liiink  it  becomes  them;  and  if  1  hud 
one  of  them  tor  my  master,  I  should 
say  to  liitn  distinctly,  looking  bini  in 
the  face.  How  do  you  dare  thus  to  play 
with  Heaven  !  and  are  yuu  not  afraid  lo 
make  a  jest  of  the  most  sacred  thiiig«V 
It  ia  well  your  part,  iioor  worm  of  earth, 
little  Idiot  thatyou  are  (this  Is  what  [ 
should  say  to  tbe  kind  of  master  I 
spoke  ol)— it  is  well  your  part  to  turn 
into  a  joke  all  tliut  men  reverence 
most.  Do  you  think,  because  you  arc 
n  man  of  quality,  because  you  have 
a  wig  well  dresacd  and  curled,  fealhi;rs 
in  your  hat,  a  laced  coat,  and  Haine- 
coloured  ribbons'(it  is  not  yuu  1  speak 
to,  but  the  other)— do  you  tliink,  I  say, 
that  these  things  make  you  more  of  a 
man,  that  everything  is  permitted  to 
you,  aud  that  no  one  must  venture  lo 
speak  the  truth  ?  Learn  of  me,  though 
I  am  only  your  valet,  that  sooner  or 
later  Heaven  punishes  the  impious,  that 
n   bad  life  ends  in  a   bad  death,   and 
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Tbns  the  valet  smolhcrs  his  re- 
morse and  his  sermon  together,  and 
remonstmtiiig  but  docile,  goes  on 
to  the  next  Tiilany,  his  perplexed 
fidelity,  obedience,  and  reluctance 
raising  him  to  as  much  hifrher  an 
eminence  over  the  Maaoarilles  and 
Scapins  as  Don  Juao  in  his  unhesi- 
tating courage  and  confiJeiice  holds 
over  the  young  etourilia  and  more  Tir- 
tnons  gallants  of  the  previous  plays. 
But  whnt  can  even  a  Sno  drama 
do  against  the  superior  charms  of 
opera  ?  It  is  almost  a  pity  that 
great  composers  do  not  always  con- 
tent themselves  with  au  idiotic 
librello,  conceived  and  planned  for 
their  uac  alone,  '  Don  Giovanni '  has 
altogether  eclipsed  '  Don  Juan,'  and 
S^antirelle  is  lost  in  Lcporcllo.  The 
'  Feftin  do  Pierre,'  with  all  its  wit 
and  wisdom,  ita  charmins;  srace,  lie 
unflagging  animation,  and  the  tragic 
pnnscs  it  makes  upon  the  edge  of 
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the  abyss  which  finally  swallows  its 
hero,  has  fallen  into  obscarity.  We 
desire  to  speak  no  blasphemy  of 
Mozart  or  his  genius  but  it  is  some- 
what hard  upon  Moliore. 

It  was  in  this  great  but  neglected 
drama  that  the  powers  of  the  first  of 
French  comedy-writers  reached  their 
highest  development;  but  it  is  not 
by  this  that  he  is  remembered  amon? 
ouraeives  at  least.  The  gay  wit  and 
.amusing  situations  of  his  lighter 
works,  iiowever,  keep  their  suprem- 
acy. The  doctors  and  the  philoso- 
phers, the  IVecieuses  and  learned 
ladies,  the  Dorines  aud  Sganarellea, 
the  Scapin  and  the  Nicole,  have 
lost  none  of  their  charms.  These 
personages  arc  always  delightful  to 
meet  with;  there  is  no  wearinese 
in  them.  Stories  retold,  even  situa- 
tions repeated,  do  not  interfere  with 
the  inhercnl  lite  of  beings  so  fan- 
tastic, so  humorous,  so  gav. 
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A  Run.  through  Kalhiaviar — JAndghar. 


A  RUN  THROUGH  KATHIAWAH— JUNAQHAB. 


BouBAY,  I  ndmit,  is  'a  deligbtful 
place  of  residence  if  von  can  take  it 
on  tbe  conditions  enjoyed  by  its 
governors,  i:onimandera-in-e!iief,  and 
members  of  council.  Granted  that 
yon  arc  at  liberty  to  spend  tbe  bot 
season,  from  tbe  middle  of  March 
till  tlie  com  men  cement  of  June,  in 
the  foreat  shade  of  tbe  cool  table- 
land of  Mahnbaleshwar at  abeight  of 
4500  feet;  that  von  can  pass  the 
time  from  the  commencement  of 
Jone  to  tbe  end  of  September  at 
Poena  or  Xasik,  on  the  elevated 
plains  of  the  Deccan,  where  the 
great  rains  of  the  south-west  mon- 
soon (nhich  at  that  season  make 
Bombay  like  the  bottom  of  an  old 
rell)  do  little  more  than 
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that  in  the  unhealthy  season  of 
October  and  the  comroencement  of 
November  yon  can  place  yourself 
high  above  tbe  decaying  vegetation 
of  the  plain,  at  such  isolated  bill- 
forts  and  sanitaria  as  Singbnr  and 
Poorundbur ;  and  tbat,  in  tbe  cold 
season,  yon  can  take  a  two  montbs' 
tour  in  Katbiawar,  Sind,  or  Kajpfi- 
tana,  in  order  to  get  a  little  real 
cold  weather  and  brace  yourself  up 
after  yonr  fatigning  residence  in 
Bombay, — then,  I  frankly  admit,  a 
residence  in  tbe  capital  of  Western 
India  19  not  only  endurable,  but  has 
great  advaotages  of  its  own.  Ad- 
mirable as  this  arrangenient  is,  it 
does  not  appear  to  leave  much  time 
to  be  spent  in  Bombay  ;  but  then  a 
very  little  time  spent  there  goes  a 
long  wav,  and  also  goes  far  to  im- 
part a  plea«ng  conscionsncss  that 
you  have  been  an  unrewarded  and 
unacknowledged  benefactor  of  your 
fellow-creatures.  It  may  be  well, 
however,  not  to  impart  any  wbispor 
of  tbis  conviction  to  your  fellow- 
citizens  of  Bombay  ;  for  now  that 


the  Indian  element  has  got  the  up- 
per hand  there,  nothing  is  regarded 
with  more  dislitie  and  distnist  than 
any  expression  of  dissaliafaction 
with  tbe  climate  of  tbat  great  citjr. 
Admit  at  once  tbat  it  is  simply  per- 
fection, and  tbat  yonr  sole  duty  in 
life  is  to  devote  all  yonr  capacitj 
and  all  your  means  to  the  benefit 
of  its  population,  and  then  you  will 
soon  become  a  popular  character, 
even  though  you  may  labour  under 
tbe  serious  disadvantage  of  never 
having  been  twice  born  or  circum- 
cised, or  boned  as  a  worshipper  of 
the  sacred  fire. 

It  need  not  be  denied,  however, 
tbat  the  climate  of  Bombay,  though 
debilitating,  and  favourable  onlj 
to  sub  forms   of  human    life,   is   a 

Eretty  safe  climate,  and  tbat  Bom- 
ay  has  the  advantage  over  the 
other  Presidency  towns  in  the  easy 
access  which  it  affords  to  immediate 
changes  of  climato  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
a  very  delightful  climate  in  what, 
by  courtesy,  is  called  its  cold  sea- 
son ;  and,  no  doubt,  visitors  at  that 
season,  contrasting  its  sunny  air 
and  brilliant  skies  with  the  cold 
and  fog  and  darkness  of  an  Eng- 
lish winter,  have  good  reason  to  m 
delighted  with  tbe  change :  but 
those  who  have  bad  some  years'  , 
experience  of  tropical  climes  will 
perceive  tbat  a  winter  on  the  coast 
of  Western  India  may  do  them 
much  barm,  while  it  is  not  likely 
to  do  good.  Tbe  weather  is  not 
cold  enough  to  brace,  or  to  allow 
of  warm  clothes  being  worn  with 
any  degree  of  comfort ;  but  the  dry, 
desiccating  wind  of  the  north-east 
monsoon  so  rapidly  cools  the  body 
as  to  be  a  real  source  of  danger 
When  protected  from  tbat  wind  we 
arc  in  a  tropical  climate;  when  ei- 
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posed  to  it  1VC  arc  cooled  almost  ishcs  in  that  part  of  tbe  norid. 
as  rapidly  as  were  tlic  bottles  of  Thus  I  bad  tbe  opportiioitjr  of  see- 
beer  and  sherry  which,  wrapped  in  ing  much  of  the  interior  working  of 
wet  cloth,  used  to  he  exposed  to  Indian  native  states;  of  mingling 
iU  influence  before  ice  was  imported  with  their  prinr.ea  and  ministers; 
into  India.  of  combining  an  examination  of  an- 
llcnce  it  follows  that  for  those  who  tiquities  with  a  round  of  gaieties; 
have  to  reside  in  Bonjbay  it  is  quite  of  parsing  from  the  society  of  dan-  . 
as  important  to  get  out  of  that  place  cing-giria  to  that  of  the  statues  of 
in  the  cold  season  aa  in  any  other ;  the  twenty  •  four  Tirtbankaras  or 
and,  fortunately,  in  the  provinces  holy  saints  of  the  Jain  religion  ;  of 
lying  to  the  north,  but  in  not  dis-  exchanging  the  presence  of  princes 
tant  neighbourhood,  really  bracing  for  that  of  ashy  devotees ;  and,  above 
weather  is  to  be  found  at  that  sea-  all,  of  obtaining  admission  to  the 
son,  besides  many  objcctaof  interest,  Amijhara  or  Perspiring  Statue  of 
and  an  entire  change  in  one's  habits  the  holy  mountain  Gfmar,  and  of 
of  life.  Of  these  provinces  the  lit-  sleeping  at  the  foot  of  Ealika,  the 
tie-known  peninsula  of  Kathtawar  Urcnd  Mother,  among  the  Aghorat, 
is  tbe  most  interesting;  and  I  had  or  carrion.eating  devotees,  by  which 
for  long  had  my  eye  on  it,  as  a  sort  it  is  infested. 

of  Indian  bonne  boiieht,  before  a  Kalhiawar  can  be  reached  from 
favourable  opportunity  occurred  of  the  Presidency  town  by  tbe  rail- 
taking  a  run  through  it.  Some  vfay  which  runs  through  the  North- 
little  time  has  elapsed  since  that  cm  Koncan  and  Glizcrat  to  Ahme- 
viait  was  made;  but,  happily  for  dabad,  and  by  the  extensive  line 
itself,  the  Kathiawar  peninsula  has  from  that  place  to  Virumgaum ; 
not  yet  been  overwhelmed  by  the  but  as  easy  and  rapid  a  way  la 
intolerable  rushing  tide  of  modem  by  the  wellappoiiiled  steamboata 
events;  and,  beyond  a  steady  im-  of  the  Britiab  India  Steam  Navi- 
provement  in  the  action  both  of  galjon  Company,  which  run  from 
tbe  English  oflicials  and  tbe  Katbi  Itombay  to  karscbi  in  Slnd,  touch- 
cliiefs,  to  which  I  eIihII  allude,  there  ing  at  Variawal,  the  chief  port 
has  been  Httlo  or  uo  cbnngo  in  it  of  Jtiniighar,  and  at  various  other 
since  my  visit.  There  I  had  the  places,  by  the  way.  That  prelimi- 
privilege  of  seeing  a  large  provicee  nary  part  of  the  journey  was  very 
entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  under  easy.  It  was  only  after  being  tum- 
the  rule  of  native  princes,  with  lis  ed  out  of  tbe  railwav  at  VJrum- 
population  in  a  feudal  state,  and  gaum,  or  landed  at  t'airwal,  that 
little  affected  by  the  progress  of  the  incautious  traveller  who  had 
Knglish  ideas  and  rule.  Many  war-  not  made  suflicient  preparations  for 
like  tribes  were  met  with  which,  it  the  journey  found  himself  in  a  diffi- 
is  tme,  were  no  longer  pennitted  to  culty.  Kathiawar,  I  need  scarcely 
indulge  in  war,  yet  retained  all  the  say,  was  not,  and  is  not  to-day,  a  hnd 
traditions  and  feelings  of  a  not  dis-  of  hotels,  or  drawing-room  cars,  or 
tant  period  when  they  constantly  public  conveyances  of  almoat  any 
did  so.  And  this  province  pre-  kind.  It  was  not  ii  land  where  pri- 
aented  also  antiquariau  remains  of  vate  conveyances,  or  even  the  means 
the  highest  interest  and  importance,  of  subsistence,  could  be  had  in  many 
together  with  great  series  of  elabo-  parts  except  as  a  matter  of  favour. 
Tate  temples  sacred  to  the  religion  Between  Yirumgaam  and  the  Eng- 
of  the  Jams,  a  corrupt  form  of  Bfidh-  lish  station  of  Ki'ijkot,  where  tbe 
ism  which  still  survives  and  flour-  political    resident     haa    bis    head- 
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qoarters,  something  lite  public 
traffic  uow  goes  on  ;  but  in  most 
pHfts  of  tho  country  the  traveller 
may  have  the  greatest  difRciilty  in 
getting  a  worn-out  camel  or  donkey 
to  ride  on,  and  one  egg  to  appease 
hia  hunger  with,  unless  he  is 
welcomed,  and  almost  as  a  guent, 
by  the  chief  of  the  district.  In 
Kathiawar  there  still  linger:!  the 
idea  tliat  all  visitors  should  bo 
guests;  and  though  this,  of  conrse, 
does  not  imply  that  travclllug  there 
is  renlly  very  much  cheaper  than 
anywhere  else,  jet  those  who  at- 
tempt to  proceeii  on  any  other  foot- 
ing wilt  find  great,  though  almost 
intangible,  difficuUiea  risiug  In  their 
path — for  nothing  that  they  require 
will  be  forthcoming  when  they  want 
it,  or  perhaps  at  all,  if  they  get 
irritated. 

Personally,  1  had  do  experiences 
of  difficulties  of  this  kind,  having 
been  invited  to  visit  the  country 
by  one  of  its  greatest  princes,  and 
having  introductions  to  the  politi- 
cal agent  and  other  English  officers, 
who  can  see  that  travellers  are  well 
cared  for ;  but,  even  with  such  ad- 
vantages, many  things  have  to  he 
Erovided  for,  and  a  run  tiirough 
iethiawar  is  not  less  expensive 
tban  a  run  from  Boinbay  to  Eng- 
land and  back.  Servants,  cooking- 
pots,  bedding,  liquors,  preserved 
Krovisions,  and  many  other  thing^', 
ave  to  be  carried  with  one  ;  and 
though  a  tent  and  a  ridiug-horsc 
am  not  absolute  necessities,  yet 
they  will  be  found  very  useful. 
The  chiefs  of  Kathiawar  are  really 
exceedingly  hospitable,  after  their 
own  time- honoured  fashjous,  bat 
these  do  not  meet  all  the  wants  of 
an  Englisbirian:  a  sense  of  propriety 
forbids  one  drawing  upon  that  hos- 
pitality more  than  the  circum- 
stances justify  ;  and  it  needs  no  sa- 
tirical turn  of  mind  to  be  aware 
that,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  hos- 
pitality is  most  freely  accorded  to 
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those  who  are  most  independent 
of  it 

It  is  pleasant  in  the  cool  month 
of  January  to  find  one's  self  run- 
ning up  the  coast  of  Western  India 
in  a  comfortable  steamer,  with  an 
entirely  new  district  of  country  in 
prospect  Three  weeks,  in  old  times, 
would  have  been  a  very  fair  run  at 
this  season  in  a  pallimar  from  Bom- 
bay to  Surat,  on  the  mainland  'en- 
trancp  of  the  (Julf  of  Cambay  ;  but 
now  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
we  find  ourselves  anchored  on  tho 
other  side  of  the  gulf,  beside  tho 
liitle  Portuguese  island  of  Diu, 
close  to  the  great  Kathiawar  penin- 
sula. There  is  something  attraclive 
to  Borae  minds  in  these  decaying 
remnants  of  the  Portuguese  colonial 
empire— such  as  Diu  and  Goa  on 
th(]  Indian  coast,  and  Macao  ou 
that  of  China.  They  are  dear  to 
the  same  tone  of  mind  which  mads 
Byron  find  a  congenial  home  in 
Pisa,  Venice,  and  Ravenna.  Some- 
thing of  the  heroism  and  glory  of 
the  past  still  lingers  about  them, 
affects  the  very  air,  and  prevents 
the  meanness  of  their  present  be- 
coming the  meanness  of  poor  places 
which  have  had  no  past  But  pro- 
bably, of  all  such  places  in  the 
world,  the  Indian  remains  of  the 
Portugnese  empire  arc  the  least  cal- 
culated to  afibrd  that  meditative  re- 
pose which  wo  seek  amid  ruins; 
their  life  is  too  far  gone  and  too 
much  mingled  with  the  still  more 
advanced  decay  of  ancient  Indian 
races. 

There  is  much  of  interest  in  these 
shores  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Arabian  Sea,  stretching  up  by  Ka- 
thiawar, Kntch,  and  Sind,  formed 
on  the  nortli  by  the  coast  of  Bel- 
oochistan,  and  coming  down,  on  the 
Arabian  side,  in  the  shores  of  Oman 
and  Hadramaut.  It  is  a  coast-tine 
for  the  most  part  desert  and  sparsely 
inhabited,  but  it  has  wild  bcautiea 
of  its  own.     Its  summer  sea  is  uot 
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ranch  ruffled  by  Btoniis,  and  strange,  those  countries  a  few  centuries  ago. 
picturesquc-lookinfT  people  live  npon  Pliysicftll;  and  cliinHtically,  bow- 
it,  or  at  no  great  distance  inlaud.  ever,  it  diifcrs  greatly  from  them 
Emphalicaliy.it  is  aregioQ  of  blind-  both.  Here  are  no  great  chains 
ing  sunlight  hy  day,  and  brilliant  of  niouutains,  or  deep  fresh-water 
Hkies  bv  night.  Its  palms  and  mi-  lakes,  or  long  arms  of  ihe  sea. 
moras,  nnd  thiiily-scuttcred  human  The  coast  is  compact;  and  by  far 
being!',  do  not  oppress  its  naked  the  greati^r  part  of  the  peninsula  is 
desettK  and  flame-like  monntains.  a  plain,  broken  only  by  tow  nigged 
Bat  Kuthiawar  is  midway  between  undulations  and  the  bedsof  streams, 
this  arid  region  and  the  lich  fertile  dry  during  more  than  half  of  the 
shores  cf  tlio  Northern  Koncan  aud  year.  The  mountain -mass  of  Gir- 
Southcrn  (Juzerat.  It  partakes  of  nar  rises  from  nearly  level  plains 
the  nature  of  both  zones,  and  illtis-  in  the  souih-east  of  the  country  to 
tratcB  Ihe  change  between  them,  a  height  of  3500  feet ;  but  there 
As  we  approach  Vairawal,  the  are  no  other  high  mouDlains, 
chief  port  of  the  Kathiawar  stale  of  unless  we  call  ihc  isolated  loOU 
J&nagliar,  the  great  isolated  moun-  feet  peaks  of  Palitana  such,  and 
tain-mass  of  Gfrnsr  was  risible  in  one  of  the  Burda  Hills  near  I'ore- 
tbc  distance,  in  the  clear, cool,  even-  bunder,  which  is  -a  little  higher. 
ing  air,  a  great  tract  of  cultivated  But  there  are  wild  hills  in  the  north- 
plain  stretching  up  to  it;  while  on  east,  and  stretching  from  Of rnar  in 
the  right,  or  towards  the  southern  the  direction  of  the  seM,  with  a  few 
side  of  the  peninsula,  lay  the  thick  peaks  of  about  1000  feet.  The 
jungly  hills  and  forest  of  the  Ulr,  plains  are  in  great  part  under  pas- 
which  is  still  ihe  habilat  of  many  ture  and  the  cultivation  of  Indian 
lions,  but  is  so  unhealthy  that  it  is  cereals  and  cotton.  There  are  targe 
almost  never  visited  except  in  the  stretches  of  jungle  and  of  harren 
depth  of  the  hot  season,  and  even  land;  and  in  the  north,  wheic  the 
then  but  rarely.  This  peninsula  of  saltsof  the  llunu  of  Kutch  encmacb, 
Kathiawflr — the  ancient  Saurashtra  the  plain  is  white,  as  vrith  hoar-frost, 
— is  surrounded  by  the  Gnlf  of  except  during  the  south-west  mon- 
Camlmy,  the  Arabian  8ea,  tlie  Gulf  soon,  when  Kattiiawar  becomes  an 
of  Kutch,  and  a  conlinunlion  of  the  island. 

satt-coveted  Runn  of  Kutch,  by  Very  different,  too,  is  tlie  climate 
which  and  a  neck  of  firmer  land  it  from  that  of  either  Ireland  or  Scot- 
is  attached  to  the  mainland  of  Guz-  land  ;  but  as  an  Indian  climate,  it 
erat.  Thus  its  position  is  somewhat  may  be  said  to  be  delightful.  Atj 
isolated  ;  and,  until  recent  years,  it  ka  gitriti,  or  "  hot  as  fire,"  in  March, 
has  had  almost  no  external  trade,  April,  and  May,  that  season  is  not 
except  that  carried  on  by  pirates  an  unbealtliy  one;  the  hut  winds  are 
and  slave -dealers.  Rongbly  speak-  not  bad,  and  the  nights  are  usually 
ing,  it  is  about  100  miles  in  tolerable.  Htill  this  is  a  hot  ."c&son. 
breadth,  by  200  in  extreme  length,  Lieut.  Macmurdo,  in  bis  report  of 
and  has  an  area  of  about  22,000  the  2d  Oct  1816,  remarks  naively 
sfjQsre  miles,  and  a  population  of  of  it:  "The  climate  of  tbo  penin- 
imder  2,000,000.  Thus  it  has  sola  is,  in  general,  pleasant.  In  ibe 
an  area  of  rather  more  than  two-  hottest  weather  the  thermometer 
thirds  that  of  either  Ireland  or  is  seldom  above  110°  in  a  tent, 
Scotland  ;  and,  socially  aud  politi-  although  eenerBlly  above  104°  or 
calty,  it  hat  not  a  few  pointa  of  102°."  Wittiin  reach  of  the  south- 
resemblance    to    the    condition    of  west    monsoon,    but    not    exposed 
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to  its  full  force,  the  beats  of  sum- 
mer are  tempered  by  clouda  and 
rain ;  and,  though  steamy  Septem- 
ber and  October  are  very  unhealthy, 
there  ia  a  long  delicious  cold  season, 
extending  from  October  to  March, 
when  scarcely  any  rain  fallf",  whoc 
the  sky  is  clear  (except  occasionally 
in  the  luomings,  when  tLero  are. 
thick  fogs),  the  air  pure  and  brac- 
ing, and  the  cold  Is  somctiraes  great 
enough  to  cause  the  formatlou  of 
ice.  In  its  great  characteristics  the 
climate  is  not  different  from  that  of 
Western  India  in  general;  but  ex- 
cept in  the  hot  Reason,  it  has  theite 
characteristics  in  a  vastly  superior 
style  to  that  of  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  In 
a  country  so  partially  cultivated, 
fever  and  dysentery  of  course 
abound,  but  they  can  be  guarded 
against.  Numerous  herds  of  black 
buck  and  of  nilgkai  —  the  large 
Indian  elk  —  spot  the  plains  of 
Kathiawar,  and  are  easily  ap- 
proached, though  the  aversion  of 
the  people  to  their  being  killed 
renders  the  pursuit  of  tbein  often 
ioeipcdient;  but  tiie  same  objection 
does  not  apply  to  hunting  .the  lions, 
leopards,  wolves,  and  deer  witJi 
which  some  of  the  jungles  are  full. 
Kathiawar  may  very  juiitly  be 
called  the  Scotland  of  Uuzcrat ;  and, 
in  accordance  with  that  c.mparison, 
its  hardy,  muscular  people  contrast 
strikingly  with  the  fuller  -  bodied, 
more  placid,  more  EnglUb-liko  in- 
habiiants  of  the  adjoining  main- 
land. The  great  social  peculiarity 
of  the  eountry  is  its  division  into 
an  immense  number  of  small  states, 
the  chiefs  of  some  of  which  exercise 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  and 
most  of  which  are  governed  by  their 
.  own  chiefs,  who  are  scmi-indcpen- 
Jent,  although  feudittorics  of  Great 
Britain.  There  are  about  four  hun- 
dred of  these  chiefs  altogether ;  «nd 
though  some  of  them  are  no  bet- 
ter than   petty  proprietors,  others, 
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such  as  the  Nawab  of  Jlinagharand 
the  Jam  of  Naoandgar,  have  really 
small  kingdoms,  and  what  would 
have  been  counted  as  such  even  in 
Europe  ten  years  ago.  In  address- 
ing these  chiefs  in  1867,  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,the  then  Governor  of  Bombay, 
said :  "  Some  of  your  chiefs  can  show 
pedigrees  which  run  back  for  nine- 
t':en  centuries  and  extend  over  forty 
generations.  And  th  at  )  a  t 
certain,  that  you  ha  e  n  I  ath  awa 
landed  proprieto  wh  t  II  d  laud 
in  that  province  whit!  1  n 
dants  of  the  Ciesar"  st  II  rul  d 
the  Roman  empir      a    t   m  n     nho 
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that  their  ancestors  had  fields  of 
their  own  to  till  in  the  same  province 
when  Porus  met  Alexander  on  the 
frontier  of  India."  I  saw  some 
very  ancient-looking  individuals  in 
Kathiawar,  but  whether  they  had 
actually  tilled  land  there  a  thousand 
years  ago,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
affirm.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  the  proprietors 
can  show  credible  genealoaiea  of 
immense  antiquity;  and  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  land  seltlemeots  of 
the  peninsula  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  order  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  charaelt-r  of  the  people.  It 
must  be  noted,  also,  that  there  has 
been  a  great  infusion  of  races  into 
Kathiawar,  not  only  of  Negroes, 
Arabs,  and  Beloochees  from  the 
shores  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  but  also 
from  many  parts  uf  India,  from 
Tartary,  and  perhaps  from  Europe ; 
and  it  has  a  share  of  the  wilder 
jungle  and  nomadic  tribes  of  India, 
sncb  as  the  BhEls  and  Jats.  Col- 
onel Tod  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that,  '■  for  diversity  of  races, 
exotic  and  indigenous,  there  is  no 
region  in  India  to  be  compared  with 
Saurasbtra."  It  swarms,  moreover, 
with  many  pilgrims,  besides  those 
of  the  Jain  religion,  who  repair  to 
the  shrines  of  Girnar,  Palitana, 
and   T(ilsliishama.      Kathiawar  has 
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a   moat   interestinjr  ancient  history  tlirou»li  the  country.     The  engineer  ' 

in    connection    with    the   Yadevas,  eventnally  rode  into  Janiigliar  on  an 

the  great  Buddhist  emperor  Ashoba,  ass ;  and  tUe  two  young  merchants, 

the  Sinha  or  Lion-kings,  and  Mah-  at  the  end  of  their  fiwt  day's  ride 

m^d  of  Ghazni;  but  great  conquer-  inland,  were  kept  waiting  for  two 

ors  have  not  mncli  disturbed  the  re-  or  three  hours  before  any  supplies 

lationsliips  of  its  landed  proprietors;  were  brought   to  them,  though   of 

and  it  was   only  with    the  .advent  course    they  were  quice  willing  to 

of  the  paramount  power  of  Great  pay;    and     at     the    end    of    that 

Britain  that   their   incessant   feuds  period,  the   Foujdar  of  the  village 

had  to  be  exchanged  for  Inivsuits.  appeared   before   them  holding  up 

It  has  only  to  be  added  that  hhair-  one  «^r  in  triumph,  alleging  it  was 

wullia,  or  going  into  a  state  of  out-  all   the    food  he  had  been  able  to 

lawry — or,  in   fact,   becoming  rob-  procure.     There   was  surely    satire, 

bers,  descending  for  their  prey  from  and  not  of  a  very  covert  kind,  in 

the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains — is  thus     offering    one     egg     to    two 

an    ancient  Kathiawar  resource  for  hungry  young   Sahibs  after  a  ride 

the  oppressed,    and  still    lingers  in  of  thirty   miles;  but   this  did  not 

the  peninsula.  deter  them  from  carrying  out  their 

The  above  remarks  may  servo  to  enterprise,  and  afterwards  they  got 

give  a  rough  general  idea   of    the  on  belter.       Probably  the    officials 

country  on   which  we  are  entering  had  directions  not  lo  act  so  as  at 

at    Vairawal.      I    fancy    steamers  all   to  encourage  the   visits  of   un- 

sometiraes   touch    at   that   port   all  inviXed    Europeans,    or   at  least   of 

the   year   round  without  landing  a  travellers   who    did    not  give    due 

single  European  ;  but  it  so  happened  previous     notice    that    they     were 

that  on  this  occasion  there  landed,  coming. 

besides  myself,  a  civil  engineer  and  Vairawal,  wo  found  to  our  sur- 
liis  assistants  going  to  Jflnftghar,  in  prise,  had  one  Enropean  inhabitant, 
connection  with  a  projected  railway  and  he  was  a  young  Scotchman, 
which  still  remains  a  project,  and  established  here  by  some  mercantile 
two  young  merchants  of  a  leading  house.  He  bore  the  name  of  the 
Bombay  house,  bent  on  a  run  hero  of  Aytouu's  most  celebrated 
through  Kathiawar  for  purposes  of  comic  ballad.  We  travellers  (draw- 
pleasure  combined  with  an  eye  to  ing  fearful  but  entirely  imaginary 
the  extension  of  commerce.      I  was  pictures  of   the  reasons  which  had 


the  only  expected  guest;  due  pre-  brought  him  into  the  land)  used  to 

parations   hiid    been  made  for  me ;  speak  of  him   as  "  the  Phairshon ;" 

and  I  received  every  attention  from  and    this  phrase    having  been  mis- 

Durga  Prasaad  Ilurridaa,  the  Vain-  understood  by  the   captain  of   the 

vatdar  or  collector,  and  Maharanidas  steamer,  the  latter  remarked  to  us 

Vidzaman    Anderji,    the    Nazir    or  that  really  the  Persian  spoke  Eng. 

sheriff  of  the  town  ;  but  the  wholly  lish    remarkably    well.     If  yon    do 

unexpected    arrival    of    the    others  meet  a  solitary  European    in    anch 

took    Vairawal     by    surprise,    and  a   place,  he   is   pretty    sure    to   be 

threw   its   officials    into   a  state  of  either   a   German  or  a  Scotchman. 

perplexity  and  snikiness.     The  Na-  One  of  our  paity  had  a  very  char- 

(vab'a  bungalow,  about  a  mile  from  aeteristic   story  of   two  Scotchmen 

the   town,  was  quit*  roomy  enough  whom  he  heard  conversing  together 

for  us  all;    but   considerable    diffi-  under    a    banian-tree.      They  were 

eulty  WBB  experienced  by  the  rest  not    exactly  European    loafers,  but 

of  the  party  in  making   their  way  were  railway  emplogis  out  of  work, 
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and  were  pnshitig  their  way  —  a 
long  and  dreary  one — from  Abme- 
dabad  towards  Aijra,  or  Awgry,  as 
they  called  it.  Tlieir  remaining 
funds  had  been  invettted  in  a  large 
stock  of  chapdtif,  or  girdle  cakes  ; 
and  though  ckaptUis  are  exceed- 
ingly palatable  when  fresh  from 
tbe  girdle,  after  being  kept  a  few 
days  they  assume  the  consistency 
of  leather.  This  the  unfortunate 
Si^olchmen  soon  found;  but  instead 
of  damning  and  cursing  the  scones, 
as  Englishmen  of  their  class  would 
probably  have  done,  the  following 
was  all  the  conversation  that  passed 
between   them    under   the    banian-, 

''Awfu'  touch, John!" 

"  Ay,  its  teuch." 

Vairawal,  curiously  enough,  re- 
minds one  of  the  Latin  grammar, 
for  per  or  vir  in  Sanscrit  means  a 
iiero,  and  the  translation  of  the 
name  is  "Line  of  Heroes,"  rather 
a  misnomer  at  the  present  day.  It 
was  formerly  a  great  haunt  of  pi- 
rates and  si  live- dealers,  but  is  now 
more  noted  for  its  export  of  cot- 
ton. But  its  great  attraction  is  the 
world-famous  temple  of  Somnith, 
which  stands  about  two  miles  off  on 
the  peninsula  of  Patlian  Somnath. 
This  place  is  known  to  my  readers 
by  tie  story  of  the  Gates  of  Som- 
nath, which  were  carried  oiF  to 
Kaubul  by  MahroCid  of  Ghaznf  after 
his  sacking  the  temple  {with  a  force 
of  300,000  men,  of  whom,  say  the 
liistoriaus,  £0,000  were  slain)  in 
1025  A.D.,  and  which  were  brought 
back  into  India  with  great  pomp 
by  the  late  Lord  Ellenborough 
when  be  was  Viceroy,  and  are  now 
in  tlie  fort  at  Agra.  Tod  has  called 
it  "  perhaps  the  most  renowned  of 
all  the  shrines  of  India,"  and  one 
of  its  names  denotes  it  as  the  chief 
dwelling-place  of  the  great  god 
Mahadeva  or  Shiva.  It  contained 
one  of  the  twelve  lingaa  of  this  god 
which  are  believed  by  the  Hindus 


to  have  fallen  from  heaven — rather 
a  curions  place  for  them  to  como 
from.  To  go  into  the  associations  of 
this  temple  so  as  to  render  intelligible 
the  feelings  which  it  is  calculated 
to  excite,  would  involve  a  small 
volume  on  the  history  and  mytho- 
logy of  India.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  both  the  position  and  character 
of  the  ruin  make  it  a  most  striking 
object,  though  it  has  been  much 
changed  and  disfigured  by  the 
jVluhammadans,  and  is  now  quite  a 
ruin.  It  must  emphatically  have 
been  a  sculptured  temple;  and  the 
ricbncss  of  Hindu  sculpture  is  Rcen 
to  betler  effect  in  the  built  than  in 
the  cave  or  rock  temples.  Even  as 
a  ruin  it  is  beautiful,  and  it  must 
have  been  a  wonderful  place  when 
its  fifty-six  pillars  were  mlaid  with 
precious  stones ;  when  pilgrims 
flocked  to  it  from  all  parts  of  India; 
when  ^he  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
was  adduced,  and  readily  received, 
as  a  proof  of  Ocean's  adoration  of 
it ;  and  when  thousands  of  priests 
musicians,  and  dancing-girls  were 
engaged  in  its  service.  There  arc 
also  other  and  very  interesting  an- 
tiquities and  sacred  places  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Among  these  may 
be  specially  mentioned  the  Stirya 
Kanda  in  the  town  of  Palhan, 
which  presents  a  colonnade  of  over 
two  hundred  elaborately- carved  pil- 
lars; and  farther  ofi'lhe  Devasatip), 
where  Krishna,  the  Indian  Apolio, 
yieldeil  up  his  life.     * 

It  occurred  to  a  certain  merchant 
of  Boinbay,aftHr  he  had  resided  for 
twenty  years  there,  and  was  about 
to  return  to  England,  that  he  had 
seen  nothing  of  the  interior  of 
India.  Fired  with  a  laudable  am- 
bition to  repair  this  defect  in  hia 
education,  he  went  as  far  as  he 
could  get  by  rail  iti  his  time,  and 
then  tetook  himself  to  the  only 
available  means  of  conveyance — a 
bullock  ffdrh't.  The  result  was, 
that  the  Bombay  merchant  returned 
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home  witliout  seeing  the  ioterior; 
for  after  advancing  ten  miles 
in  a  bullock  g^rk'i,  Lc  precipitately 
returneJ  on  foot  to  tlie  railway  and 
fled  from  India.  Now  tbe  convey- 
ance provided  for  me,  in  wbich  to 
so  a  short  four-days'  journey  from 
Vairawal  to  J&ndgbar,  was  a  bullock 
ff&rh'i — and  a  very  anperior  one  it 
was,  cushioned,  gilded,  and  orna- 
mented, 88  became  the  vehicle  of  a 
Nawab.  The  bulloctts,  also,  were 
very  superior  bullocks,  not  requir- 
iiii(  to  have  their  tails  twisted,  and 
qnitc  willing  to  go  much  faster  than 
suited  tbe  convenience  of  the  opium- 
eating  old  driver,  who  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  tipsy  slumber.  But 
notwithstanding  these  advnntagres, 
I  did  not  become  reconciled  to  that 
method  of  transit.  1  could  stretch 
myself  at  full  length  on  soft  cushions, 
tmd  was  well  protected  from  the  sun 
by  an  arched  and  quilted  cov*;  but 
what  avails  that  when  yon  feel  as  if 
the  screw  of  a  steaiiihoat  were  work- 
ing below,  flapping  your  person  and 
the  ground  alternately?  A  bul- 
lock gdrh't  has  either  no  springs  at 
all,  or  springs  which  only  impitrfect- 
ly  protect  the  vehicle.  It  is  a  very 
long  affair — sometimes  eiijht  feet 
long — placed  upon  only  two  wheels. 
■  Tiie  result  is  a  eoinbiiiation  of  mo- 
tions which  it  is  easier  to  remember 
than  describe.  There  is  a  rotatory 
motion,  a  lateral  motion,  a  perpen- 
dicular motion,  and  a  nondescript 
motion,  such  a*  occurs  iu  the  tail  of  a 
water- wagtail.  This  combination  of 
motions  is  quite  bad  enough  ;  ,but  it 
is  far  from  the  worst.  The  roads 
are  not  good — in  fact  they  ate  ex- 
ecrable. There  are  great  ruts  and 
hollows  in  them,  and  tbey  go  down 
unespecUidly  into  tbe  dry  beds  of 
watercourses.  The  consequence  is, 
that  there  comes  every  now  and 
then  the  most  tremendous  series  of 
bumps  and  crashes,  which  no  pillows 
(fan  render  tolerable,  and  which  arc 
almost  as  bad  as  a  railway  collision. 


You  are  going  on  quietly  enough, 
only  your  brain  feeling  rather  con- 
fused by  tbe  above-noted  mysterious 
motions,  when  suddenly  you  arc 
bumped  and  dashed  about  in  the 
most  violent  manner.  You  are 
tossed  off  your  couch  for  a  couple  of 
feet,  and,  as  you  descend,  the  couch 
rises  to  meet  vou  with  a  violent 
blow,  and  knocks  you  up  to  the 
roof  of  the  gdrhl;  while,  an  in- 
stant after,  you  are  nearly  knocked 
tlirough  the  side,  and  brought  into 
violent  contact  with  iron  stanchions 
and  wooden  boards.  After  a  little 
more  of  this  sort  of  business, 'you 
subside  into  the  mysterious  motion 
^ain,  but  bruised,  bewildered,  won- 
dering where  you  are,  and  what 
crime  you  have  committed.  Such 
sufferings  the  traveller  has  to  endure 
in  even  a  well-appointed  _  bullock 
gdrhi ;  and  I  never  heard  any 
Englishman  say  a  good  word  in 
favour  of  that  vehicle  except  the 
now  member  of  Parliament  for  tbe 
Dumfries  district,  who,  on  his  visit 
to  India,  declared  in  favour  of  it, 
on  the  ground  that  "  at  least  you 
have  it  all  to  yourself."  But  what 
are  all  these  sufferings  compared 
with  those  of  the  man  who  is 
obliged  to  have  recourse  (as  we 
sometimes  have  in  Western  India) 
to  one  of  the  ordinary  cultivators' 
bullock- carta,  which  might  be  thrown 
over  a  precipice  without  sustaining 
much  barm,  and  the  wheels  of 
which  are  segments  of  solid  wood  ! 
All  Giizcrat  is  famous  for  its  cattle, 
and  certainly  my  bullocks  bad  a 
lai^eness  and  calmness  about  them 
which  was  delightful  to  contem- 
plate, and  made  them  contrast  beau- 
tifully with  the  shrivelled  little 
opinm-eater,  their  nominal  superior. 
At  the  small  gaum  or  villaiic  of 
Bhand&ri,  where  we  stopped  for 
the  night,  I  found  a  chamber  above 
the  gateway  prepared  for  me  ;  but  it 
was  so  full  of  loopholes,  that  I  pre- 
ferred to  sleep  iu  ouc  of  the  half- 
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open  faouBca  belovf,  my  cot  being 
stretched  facing  a  )arf;e  wood- 
fire  nhich  vas  kindled  in  the 
court.  But  the  liouses  of  Wm- 
dna,  especially  of  Brahmans,  are 
de/eitdtt.  In  lodia  one  does  not 
see  the  house-tife  as  in  China  and 
some  other  countries  of  the  East. 
Only  among  the  poorer  classes,  and 
on  occasions  like  this,  we  get 
glimpses  of  it,  and  perceive  ita 
meairreness.  What  a  contrast  the 
starry  heavens  presented  that  clear, 
cold  night  of  January  to  the  mean- 
ness of  my  human  surroundings! 
There  are  nights  when  the  earth's 
position  on  its  orbit,  our  place  on 
its  surface,  the  position  of  the  lai^er 
planets,  and  the  clearness  of  the 
ittmoiiphere,  all  combine  to  afford, 
nearly  at  the  same  moment,  a  view 
of  the  more  magnificent  constella- 
tions and  individaal  heavenly  bo- 
dies. Such  a  glorious  night  was 
this,  in  the  perfucily  clear  air  of  Ka- 
tbianar.  Towards  rooming  Venus 
was  rising  as  Jupiter  was  setting, 
and  near  the  latter  planet  were  all 
the  splcndonrs  of  Orion,  the  great 
white  hght  of  Siriufl,  Procyon's 
more  modest  brilliance,  the  dazzling 
Capella,  and  the  milder  radiance  of 
Castor  and  Polluj.  Towards  the 
zenith,  the  moat  prominent  objects 
were  Kegnlns  and  the  stars  of  the 
Sickle,  folhiwed  by  the  great  triangle 
of  Denebota,  Arcturux,  and  Spica. 
The  balefnl  red  fire  of  the  rising 
An  tares  contrasted  with  the  foft 
blue  light  of  the  Northern  Vega; 
and  a  little  above  the  horizon, 
nearly  on  the  meridian,  there  shone 
the  Southern  Cross,  followed  by 
the  two  most  brillifl'it,  piercing  stars 
Alpha  and  Deta  Cjnt^iuri,  and  all 
the  galaxy  of  Argo  Navis.  Watch- 
ing such  a  sky,  one  begins  to  under- 
stand the  fixed  position  of  the  stars 
— to  feel  and  see  that  it  is  the  earth 
which  is  tilowly  moving  round  amid 
the  vast  concave  of  heaven  ;  and  we 
also  realise   most  vividly  that    this 


earth,  with  all  its  endless  varicly 
of  self-destroying  sentient  life,  with 
its  mighty  burden  of  joy  and  agony, 
is  but  a  revolving  grain  of  sand  in 
the  midst  of  a  boundless  uoiversp 
of  stars. 

On  this  journey  I  was  always  ac- 
companijd  by  a  mounted  trooper  or 
two;  and  at  my  neit  halting- place, 
K'jssodi,  there  were  a  number  of 
these  men  about,  and  other  police 
of  the  Nawab.  They  and  the 
Foujdar  occupied  a  lar;'e  square 
court,  in  which  were  various  build- 
ings. I  was  again  allotted  the  room 
in  the  tower  over  the  gateway ;  and 
this  I  occupied,  as  it  was  comfort- 
able and  had  been  carpeted  for  me, 
though  the  whole  concern  was  in  a 
great  state  of  decay,  and  looked  as 
if  it  might  collapse  at  any  moment. 
There  was  much  excitement  in  this 
place  about  a  rising  of  outlaws  in 
the  neighbouring  forest  of  the  Gir, 
and  this  was  one  of '  the  reasons 
why  I  was  not  alloweil  to  pay  a 
visit  to  that  haunt  of  lions  as  well 
as  of  outlaws. 

Bhairwa.tlia,ox  going  into  a  state 
of  outlawry,  was,  and  to  a  less  ex- 
tent still  ia,  a  highly  respectable 
institution  in  Kathiawar ;  it  was 
the  pafcty-Tiilve  of  society.  When 
a  chief  or  a  Grosnia  felt  himself 
oppressed  beyond  endurance  by  a 
powerful  neighbour,  he  took  to  the 
jungle,  and  from  thence  made  pre- 
datory rKcursions  upon  that  neigh- 
bour's tcnitory.  The  expedient 
was  perfectly  re  spec  I  a  hie,  and 
served  as  a  real  safeguard  against 
oppression.  The  most  powerful 
chief  knew  that  if  he  pnslicd  mat- 
ters beyond  a  certain  point  I  hose 
he  oppressed  would  betake  them- 
selves to  parts  of  the  couniry  where 
there  would  be  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  getting  at  them,  and  from  whence 
they  might  cause  his  subjeclB  serious 
loss  and  trouble.  He  also  had  be- 
fore hiin  the  possibility  of  these 
outlaws  BO  increasing  in  number  and 
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banding  togetber  that  tliey  miglit 
entirely  overthrow  his  power,  and 
put  him  to  a  cruel  death.  The  out- 
law of  to  -  day  might  become  the 
prince  of  to-morrow,  but  there 
would  be  very  liUle  clianca  of  the 
overthrown  prince  being  permitted 
to  escape  into  a  state  of  outlawry. 
General  Let^ond  Jacob  has  related 
how  come  of  these  outlaws  once 
carried  off  an  English  officer  and 
kept  him  a  prisoner  for  months  in 
their  retreat  among  the  mountains, 
A  year  or  two  before  my  visit,  two 
English  officers  of  tlie  Federal  Se- 
bundi — the  force  kept  up  at  the  ax- 
penae  of  the  principal  chiefs  to  deal 
with  tliese  outlaws — were  killed  by 
them.  Fighting  wa-i  going  on  with 
them  when  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Jfin^har,  but  they  mode  submission 
before  I  left  that  town.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jiina- 
ghar  itself,  when  I  was  theie,  an- 
other band  of  outlaws  gave  some 
trouble.  At  Wadwan  I  found  that 
Mr.  Jardine,  the  then  Assistant  Po- 
litical Ucsiilont  of  the  district,  kept 
horses  ready  for  him  to  start,  on  a 
moment's  notice,  in  pursuit  of  out 
laws.  On  the  way  between  Salia 
and  Muli  I  was  warned  that  there 
were  hhriirteuttia  on  the  road,  and 
in  the  early  morning  came  suddeidy 
on  a  party  of  roounted  men  armed 
with  spearA.  Suspiciously  enough 
at  this  moment  the  hoi-sc  of  the 
soiear  who  accompanied  me  ran 
off  with  him,  and  1  hnd  an  op- 
portunity of*  perceiving  that  in  a 
garhi  one  might  he  si>t'ared  with 
a  good  deal  of  case.  However,  I 
had  no  need  to  use  my  revolver, 
for  the  leader  of  the  party  Ralaamed 
to  nie  politely,  and  passed  on ;  and 
though  I  am  by  no  means  sure, 
it  is  possible  that  this  was  not 
a  party  of  outlaws,  but  a  pati'ol 
guarding  the  road  against  them. 
Eveu  if  outlaws,  it  was  extremely 
unlikely  that  tlicy  would  aggravate 
the  diffieullies  of  their  position  by 
meddling  with  an  Englishman.     The 


joipor  turned  up  a  long  time  after- 
wards, with  marks  of  earth  on  his 
dress,  and  complaining  of  having 
had  a  severe  fall  from  hisunmanage- 
able  steed.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
I  found  bhairwuttia  by  no  means 
extinct  in  Katbiawar,  That  noble 
institution  still  exists  there,  though 
in  diminished  vigour. 

Colonel  Alexander  Walker — the 
fimt,  and,  considering  his  great  work, 
the  most  prominent  of  our  officials 
concerned  with  Kathiawar — has  re- 
ferred to  this  subject  of  bkairwuUia 
Id  his  Report  to  UoTenimetit  of  the 
Tlh  October  1807,  11c  derives  the 
word  from  bUar,  "outside,"  and  teat 
or  war,  "a  road,"  which  evidently  in- 
dicates people  who  are  outside  ex- 
isting anaugcmenia,  and  have  taken 
to  the  road  as  a  means  of  subsist- 
ence ;  but  Kathiawar  gentry  of  this 
kind  are  a  much  more  justifiable 
class  than  our  own  Dick  Turpins 
and  similar  ''  knights  of  the  road," 
Among  its  collateral  supports  he 
mentions  the  personal  independence 
characteristic  of  all  the  Itajptit 
tribes;  the  right  of  avenging  per- 
sonal wrongs,  as  pIso  the  wrongs  nf 
relatives;  and  the  recognised  duty 
of  affording  refuge  to  fugitives  nn<l 
crimlnalaofalmohtall  kinds.  When 
a  proprietor  goes  into  outlawiy,  nil 
his  dependents  go  witli  him,  and  his 
village  and  its  lands  are  left  wasti", 
a£  a  sort  of  protest  and  standing 
justification  of  bis  conduct.  As  the 
outlaw  only  attacks  his  enemies, 
and  the  system  is  well  understood 
in  the  coDntry,  he  receives  a  great 
deal  of  information  and  quiet  pro- 
tection from  the  ueutral  bystanders, 
who  do  not  want  to  make  an  enemy 
of  him,  and  who  feel  that  they 
mav  some  day  thcniKclves  have  lo 
take  to  bkairwullia  and  will  stand 
in  need  of  similar  tolerance. 

1  made  so  tu&ny  inquiries  about 
the  great  forest  of  the  Gir,  with  a 
view  of  spending  some  time  there 
afterwards,  that  I  know  a  great  ileal 
about  it,  though  it  still   rei 
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me  a  sweet  unvisited  woodland.  Its 
hills,  as  caD  pkinl)'  be  seeo  from 
the  sea,  are  a  low  continuation  of 
the  Giraar  group,  notwithstanding 
General  Jacob's  objection  (which 
has  no  geoloi^ical  validity)  that  there 
is  a  plain  of  twelve  miles  between 
them.  The  Glr  is  not  u  plain,  but 
a  vast  succession  of  ridges  and  low 
hills,  covered  by  forest-trees  and  the 
densest  jungle.  Jacob,  in  his  report 
of  4th  October  1842,  says  that  he 
marched  twenty  miles  in  it  without 
finding  room  to  pitch  a  beckova.  It 
covers  a  distance  of  about  fiftv  miles 
by  thirtr,  and  would  be  aicnost  im- 
penetrable were  it  not  for  two  val- 
leys which  fall  through  it  from  north 
to  south,  aud  the  numerous  stream- 
lets which  enter  these  ^'alleys.  Its' 
hills  rise  on  the  south  to  about  1000 
feet,  and  descend  from  that  towards 
the  north  into  mere  undulations. 
Its  malaria  is  so  injurious,  and  its 
water  is  so  poisoned  by  the  decay- 
ing vegetation,  that  it  is  not  con- 
sidered at  all  safe  to  enter  it  except 
between  January  and  the  eoni' 
mencement  of  the.  rains  in  June. 
Every  way  the  best  season  for  a 
hunting  excursion  in  it  is  in  April 
and  May,  when  the  beat,  as  Major 
Le  Geyt  described  it  to  me,  is  some- 
thiug  tremendous,  and  yet  is  neither 
oppressive  nor  unhealthy.  It  was 
in  that  season  that  Sir  Seymour 
Fitzgerald  made  his  excursion  into 
it,  when  be  was  Governor  of  Bora- 
bay,  and  bagged  aeveial  lions ;  and 
he  is  almost  the  only  Englishman  I 
have  heard  of  as  having  visited  the 
Gir,  except  two  or  three  of  the  civil 
and  military  officers  employed  in 
Kathiawar.  Here  is  a  niie  play- 
ground for  the  sportsmen  of  Europe ; 
but  it  would  be  vain  for  them  to 
ntlempt  to  hunt  in  it  without  the 
cordial  assistance  of  the  Junagbar 
Durbar. 

Tents  would  be  required  in  this 
wild  district :  there  are  many  lialf- 
opcu  dills  in  which  small  ones 
might  be  pitched  under  great  teak- 


trees,  ebony-trees,  or  wide-spreatling 
pcepul  and  barr;  and  there  are  even 
large  amphitheatres  surrounded  by 
the  wooded  hills.  Around  all  the 
yellow,  withered  vegetation,  and  in 
the  burning  sky  above,-there  quivers 
a  furnace-like  air;  but  on  the  banks 
of  the  poisonous  though  limpid 
streamlets,  and  climbinj;  up  every 
rock  and  precipice  where  moisture 
remains  and  dews  fall,  there  blooms 
the  gaudy  luxuriance  of  tropical 
vegetation.  Among  these  wild 
rocks  and  thick  glens  there  is  the 
very  savagery  of  nature,  both  in 
vegetable  and  auimal  life.  The  great 
mauelcss  liim  of  Ulizcrat  abounds, 
and  comes  down  in  tho  moonlight, 
nights  to  the  pools  to  drink,  or  U> 
watch  for  the  beautiful  antelope 
and  the  splendid  sambar.  Iiarge 
serpents  twine,  scarce  distinguish- 
ably,  among  tlio  creepers,  or  lie 
coiled  in  the  hearts  of  decaying 
trees.  ITerdsmen  with  splendid 
cattle  are  found  on  the  more  open 
border!  of  this  enchanted  land  ;  lint 
no  one  penetrates  into  its  jungly 
depth  except  rude  Kolis  and  Bhifs 
of  the  more  primitive  races  of  In- 
dia, large  African  Sidts,  descend- 
ants of  runaway  slaves,  and  a  few 
hunted  and  desperate  outlaws,  who 
have  betaken  themselves  to  the 
fastnesses  of  its  mountains. 

I  saw  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the 
Kathiawar  lion  at  J&ndghar,  in  the 
garden    of  Bhauaddin,  the  brother- 
in-!aw    of  the    Nawab.     It  was  an 
cnonnous  creature  ;  and  though  the 
almost  entire  want  of  mane  detracted 
somewhat  from  the  dignity  of  tlie 
king  of  beast",    it  served    to    dis- 
play the  gigantic  proportions  of  the 
chest  and  shoulders.     It  has   been 
surmised  that  the  tliick  jungle  of  its 
habitat  has,  by  the  law  of  nature' 
selection,  deprived    the    Kathia' 
lion  of  this  appendage,  which  ^ 
tains   only  in  a  very  modifiene^ 
scanty    degree ;     and    the    sled 
that  each   individual    lion   nhen 
denuded  of  its  mane  bv  th«ahib. 
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tbickcts  tbrongli    wbich   it   has   to  of   a   black  anil,  about  tbrce    feet 

pass,  is  disproved  by  tbc  cise  of  t!iis  in    depth.     TIic    rock    evcrywbere 

lion  of  Ji'indghar,  which  had  grown  was     cretacejus    aaudstone,    which 

to  fnll  size  in  ita  cage,  where  there  seemed  here  and  there  to  bare  been 

were  no  thorny  thickets.     Occasion-  exposed  to  plutonic  aclion.     Close 

ally  the    lion    makes  excursions  to  to  Ji'iuaghar  the   land  became  still 

the  base  of  Glrnar  and  the  walls  of  richer,    and   the  road  lay  between 

JCinaghar,    bnt  that  rarely  happens  mango-lrees  and  fni it-gardens. 

now.     The  usual  way  of  hunting  it  At  Jdnaghar  I  found  the  bunga- 

is  to  watch  for  it  m  a  tree,  hcsidc  low  for  travellers  occupied  by  the 

some  drinking-place  it  is  known  to  Assistant  Political  Agent  for  ibe  dis- 

ftcquent,  or  above  a  dead  bullock,  trict,  Major  Lc  Gcyt,  and  bis  lady; 

which  has  been  placed  to  attract  it,  and  commodious  tents  were  pitched 

The  lion,  on  seeing  the  bullock,  be-  fi.>r  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  city, 


gins  licking  its  jaws,  and  gives  un-  under  aoine  mitnoaa  and  large  ban- 
mistakable  indications  of  its  appi-e-  ian  trees,  just  inside   the  walls  of 
eiation  of  a  good  meal,  when  the  the    city  at  the  north  gate,  above 
poor  fellow  Js. rudely  undeceived  as  which   there    were   some   fine   airy 
to  what  is  in  store  by  the  crash  of  a  rooms   that    wnutd   make   a    pleas- 
sht-ll  or  conical  bullet  into  him.  Mrs.  ant  resiJciice  in  hot  weather.     The 
Fortana  says  that  in  her  day  (1S38)  walls   of  Jiinaghnr  enclose    a   vast 
the  noblest  of  the  lions  frequented  circuit  of  open   land    occupied   by 
the  plains,  and  were  hunted  on  ele-  kite  hen -gardens    and     scrub-jungle. 
phauts;    but   very  seldom  do  they  My    tents    were    about  two    miles 
venture    on    the    plains,  now    that  away   from  the   city;   and   though 
firearms  are  so  abundant.     They  re-  there  was  an  octroi  guard  of  about 
quire  to  be  sought  for  in  tlieir  sc-  twenty  Arabs  and  Beloocbees  at  the 
questcrcd    haunts;     and   there  clc-  north  gate,  a  special  guard  of  eight 
phants    are    useful,    but  hurdly  for  sepoys,  with   rifles  and  sword  bay- 
the  purpose  of  hunting    them,  the  onets,  and  under  an   officer  of  the 
jungle  being  so  high,  and  the  forest  Nawab,  was  sent  down  every  night 
so  thick.  to  guard  my  tents.      Pos.silily   this 
At  Bantli,  my  next  halting-place,  may  have  been  to  protect  me,  not 
I  was  put  up  in  a  palace  of  Uie  Na-  so  much  from   ordinary  thieves  or 
wsb,   surrounded   by    gardens,  and  from     bkairwuttias,    as    from    the 
with   a  fine  view   over    the   plain,  guard    at  the   gate.      These    latter 
from  the  upper  rooms,  which  were  were    certainly    exceedingly    pious 
of  great  height,  and  covered  with  a  men,  so  far  as  ontward  forma  went, 
vcrv  fine,  white,  close  chunam,  which  bat  neither  their  visages  nor  their 
looked  almost  like  marble.     Ladi-  demeanour    were  calculated    to   in- 
bhai,    the     Valiivatdar,    was     very  spire   confidence.     Regularly  every 
grat.-ii>us,    and    mutton  chops    were  morning  and  evening,    and    some- 
produced    which    would    not    have  times  even  during  the  day,  they  en- 
diagraced  a  city  of  London  dining-  gaged  in    long  devotional  services, 
house.       On  the    first  part  of  the  kneeling   with   their  faces   towards 
I.  way  up  from  tbi  sea,  the  soil  had  Mecca,  and   nttaring    their  prayers 
it    cen  very    thin,    light,    and    creta-  and  chants  in  a  sonorous  way  wbich 
a   pa^s.     It  did  not  seem  to  be  more  would  have    delighted    tbe    car  of 
guardib.a   foot  or   a  foot  and  a  half  a   ritualist.     Their  piety,  however. 
Even  if  and  rested   upon  grave! ;  but  was  very   little  appreciated  by  the 
unlikely    Bantli,    and    between    (hat  old  women  who  passed  through  the 
the  difficnd  JUnagbar,  there  was  more  gate,     whose     bundles,    and    even 
meddling ' 
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wboac  persons,  they  searched  in   a  dapped  a  half-opeoed  iron  ring  round 

most  tiDcercnioniiins  way,  and  vho  one  of  its  btod  ankles,  and  tbis  not 

in  rctarn  cursed  tiiem  from  head  to  only  closed  ifith  a  spring,  bat  bad 

heel,  and  otherwise  treated  tbem  to  sbarp  spikes  on    its  inside  surface, 

a  profusion    of   the   most   abusive  which   checked  the    huge  animal's 

langoawe.  further  progress,  and  made  it  sut- 

1  enjoyed  life  in  these  tents  ex-  mit  to  its  mahout.     To  do  justice 

ceedingly,  bnt  nothing  exciting  oc-  to  the  cook,   he  only  raonnted  the 

curred   thure   except  one  day  when  wall    connected  with   the   gateway 

a  sowar  galloped  oown  and  told  ns  tower,  and  returned  to  bis  beloved 

that  one  of  the  Nawab's  elephants  mutton  before  any  one  else  ventured 

bad  gone    wild,  bad   broken   loose  down. 

from  its  keeper,  and  was  coming  This  stato  of  Junaghar,  at  tbe 
down  npon  us.  The  skedaddle  capital  of  which  1  spent  a  fortnight, 
which  immediately  took  place  was  is  tbc  largest  and  most  important  of 
moat  a^musing,  The  guard  of  Arabs  tbe  states  of  Katbiawar,  excepting, 
.and  Beloocbes  disappeared  instantly,  perhaps,  Bhaun^ar.  It  is  a  Mu- 
leaviog  the  gate  to  take  care  of  it-  nammadan  state  ;  and  its  prince,  tbc 
self.  Tbe  old  women  threw  down  Nawab,  is  a  Muhamraadan,  and  so 
the  bundles  and  made  a  rush  for  are  one  or  two  of  bis  principal  ad- 
somc  hnts  outside  the  gate.  My  visers,  bat  its  affairs  are  adminis- 
servants  and  attendants  fled  for  the  tered  chiefly  by  N^ar  Brahmans. 
gateway  tower,  and  never  stopped  The  city  is  renowned  as  a  most 
UDtil  they  attained  the  highest  posi-  ancient  place,  even  in  a  country  so 
tions  possible.  And,  curiously,  a  abundant  in  ancient  places,  and  is 
number  of  pariah  dogs  which  had  believed  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
been  lying  and  playing  about  seem-  princes  of  tbe  Yadu  race,  the  Y4- 
ed  at  once  to  understand  that  some  devaa  of  the  Mababh^rata.  Ac- 
danger  was  near,  and  ran  into  cording  to  the  "  Mirat-i-Secundri," 
concealment  in  tbe  jungle.  In  the  ChliTasma  dynasty  had  ruled  in 
half  a  minute  the  whole  place  it,  as  over  all  Sorutb,  for  nineteen 
vas  deserted.  There  was  a  very  centuries  previous  to  the  Muham- 
la^e  half-uprooted  and  sloping  madan  conquest  After  resisting 
trunk  of  a  banian-tree  close  be-  several  very  formidable  Mubam- 
side  me,  and  it  at  once  occurred  to  madan  attacks,  conducted  by  such 
me  that  (with  the  aid  of  the  trunk  srcat  conquerors  as  Sultan  Mu- 
of  a  mad  elephant  behind)  I  could  haminad  Taglak  of  Delhi,  and 
walk  np  that  banian-tree  with  suffi-  Ahmed  Shah,  the  founder  of  Ab- 
cient  alacrity  to  placc.myself  out  of  medabad,  it  succnnibed,  a.d.  1477, 
danger ;  so,  keeping  a  keen  look-out  to  Sultan  Muhammad  Begra  of 
in  the  direction  of  the  elephant,  I  Gizcrat.  It  afterwards  became  a 
continued  smoking  quietly  in  my  dependency  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
chair,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  and  hence  arose  the  present  title 
addressed  to  me  from  the  tower,  of  its  prince  —  Nawab,  originally 
especially  by  my  Portugnese  cook,  meaning  a  deputy.  Here  the  hi*- 
who  cried,  half  pathetically,  hajf  in-  tory  becomes  intricate,  and  the  de- 
dignantly,  "  S'pose  that  muit  katti  tails  would  be  nnint cresting.  Snf- 
(mad  elephant)  come,  Sahib  not  ficc  to  say,  that  about  1735  Shore 
can  eat  that  roast  mutt<in."  Before  Kban  Babf,  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
getting  quite  close  to  ns,  however,  displaced  the  deputy  and  founded 
the  elephant  balt«d  in  some  jungle,  the  present  dynasty.  Its  ruler,  when 
and   its  keeper,  stealing  behind  it,  I  visited  it,  Nawab  or  Nabob  Sahib 

vou   cxx. — NO.   DCCXXX.  _  O       ^>Qk' 
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Uohobiitkhanji,  was  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  old.  His  jurisdic- 
tion, under  the  paramount  power  of 
Britain,  was  a  firat-clasa  one — that 
is  to  say,  he  bad  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  all  bnt  British  anb- 
iecta;  and  in  many  other  respects 
lie  bad  the  entire  control  of  bis 
state,  subject  only  to  tbe  advice 
of  the  British  political  agents  and 
of  tbe  Bombay  Government.  Uia 
state  comprised  890  towns  and  vil- 
lages, 62,300  boases,  a  population 
of  249,200,  and  afforded  him 
an  acknowledged  land  revenue  of 
IBs.  1,300,000,  or  about  £130,000. 
Bnt  most  of  tlie  states  of  Kathiawar 
pnid  bim  annual'sums  rantringfrom 
Rs.  20  to  Rs.  6000  ;  and  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  these  payments,  which 
form  a  very  considerable  aggregate, 
are  not  included  in  the  above  rev- 
enue. They  go  under  the  name 
of  Zortalabl  or  black-mail,  literally 
"  taking  by  force,"  and  that,  no 
doubt,  was  their  origin  ;  hut  by  cus- 
tom, and  being  guaranteed  to  the 
Nawab  by  tbe  British  Government, 
they  arc  now  legitimate  sources  of 
revenue  ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  nobles 
of  Europe  became  possessed  of  pro- 
perly by  a  similar  process.  I  need 
only  add  that  tbe  >law»b  has  about 
3000  soldiers,  horse  and  foot;  for 
the  character  of  his  Fiate,  in  so  far 
as  I  can  give  any  idea  of  it,  will 
come  out  best  incidentally  in  the 
descriptions  of  what  I  saw. 

liwih  of  the  gaiety  of  Jdn&ghar 
consisted  in  evening  paities  of  a 
kind  unknown  in  Bclgravia,  and  I 
was  a  guest  at  several  of  these,  given 
by  Bhauaddtn,  the  brother-in-law  of 
the  Nawab,  Lakshmi  Shankar,  the 
son  of  a  former  IJewan,  and  others. 
Some  of  the  principal  men  of  Jund- 
ghar  were  always  present  at  these 
parties,  and  the  conveisation  turned 
on  subjects  both  trivial  and  im- 
portant. Tbe  chief  amusement 
was  singing,  in  Persian,  by  Nautch 
girls,   and  their   dauwug,  if  slight 
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and  measured  movements  could  be 
called  by  that  name.  There  was 
not  even  impropriety  in  the  per- 
formances I  witnes^d,  and  to  have 
watched  them  long  would  have  been 
tiresome  in  the  extreme.  No  doubt 
Nautch  girls  are  capable  of  highly 
improper  dancing  as  well  as  im- 
proper singing,  and  possibly,  later 
on  in  the  evening  there  may  have 
been  something  of  that  hind  ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  nautchiog  an  English- 
man sees  in  India  is  excessively 
dull,  and  one  would  require  to  be 
born  to.  the  amusement  in  order  to 
appreciate  it.  Some  of  Bhauad- 
din's  Nautcb  girls  were  dressed  in , 
the  costume  of  Scotch  LI  ish landmen, 
with  the  addition  of  trews  fitting 
tightly  at  the  ankle ;  and  their  solemn 
movement  resembled  those  of  danc- 
ing-dervishes at  tbe  commencement 
of  a  dance.  The  fruit  and  sweet- 
meats provided  for  the  guest  are 
either  given  at  parting  or  scut  over 
to  bis  residence  nest  day,  and  betel- 
nut  to  chew  was  all  we  had  to  sup- 
port exhanated  nature.  As  the 
Assistant  Political  Agent,  who  knew 
the  people  well,  was  present  with 
me  at  these  parties,  it  was  not  for 
me  to  suagest  that  a  "  peg,"  as 
Anglo-Indiaus  call  a  glass  of  brandy- 
and-soda,  would  have  been  ranch 
more  refreshing  than  chewing  betel- 
nut  or  being  pprinkled  with  attar  of 
roses  and  adorned  with  garlands 
of  sweet-smelling  yellow  Mogrf 
flowers ;  but  I  was  told  that  after 
our  departure,  kvaumhu,  a  decoction 
of  opium,  was  introduced,  and  that 
the  singing  of  the  dancing-girls  and 
the  conversation  of  the  guests  con- 
tinued till  near  morning.  Nothing 
can  be  more  absard  than  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  pon  sup'Iri  ora  leaf -full 
of  pounded  betel  on  leaving;  but 
the  chewing  of  betel  in  India, 
though  a  disagreeable  practice  to 
the  onlookers,  from  the  way  in 
which  it  reddens  the  teeth  and 
fills    the    mouth    with    saliva,   has 
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uodoubtedly  its  advant^ea,  where  elephant    did    threaten     as,       Th^. 

ve^eublii    diet    so    much    prevails,  lightiug  was    by    torchlight,  which 

from  the  very  astnngeat  qualities  of  added   to  the  extraordinary  charac- 

the    nuL     The    Naiitch    girls  were  ter  of  the  scene,     A  large  elcphanl, 

fur    from     beautiful,    and,    to    an  in   an  excited    state    was  let    loose 

English  ear,    they   screamed  rather  into  the  arena,  and  siurrounded  by 

than  sang,  soinctimeR  raising  their  a  number  of  men,  eacli  balding  a. 

voicesin  a  most  ear-piercing  manner,  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  very  long 

but   always   keeping    time    to   the  sharp  spear  in  the  other.     First  one 

moMC    with   the   motions  of    their  man  would  give  the  elephant  a  prog 

limbs  and  bodies.    On  leaving  one  of  with  big  spear,  and  when  it  turned 

Ihcso  parties  tlie  Civil  Engineer  ex-  upon  him  anothyr  would  arrest  its 

preaseda  wish  that  our  friends  could  attention  by    progging    it    on    the 

sec  us,   adorned   as  we  were    with  other  side.     When  hard  pressed  the 

(icarlands  of  Mc^i  Jlowen^     A  more  spearmeu  had  apertures  in  the  waU 

objectionable  practice  was  that,  on  of  the  arena  into  whicli  tlicy  could 

our  departure,  of  daubing  our  hands,  escape,  and  accidents  scldum    hap- 

handkei-chiffs,  and  the  sleujcsof  our  pen,  but  one  or  two  of  them    had 

coats  with  attar  of  roses,  sandal-oil,  rather  narrow  escapes.     If  the  ele- 

and     other — I    cannot  say    always  phant  was  excited  when  be  entered, 

sweet- smelling,  but  certainly  always  he  became  ten  times  more  so  under 

stroug-siuelling-^^ils.      Indeed    the  this  system  of  pro(;ging,  and  some 

higher  up  in  society  we  went,  the  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getticg 

more   awful    and    prostrating    was  him  out  of  the  arena  by  exploding 

the  perfume    which  was  graciously  fireworks    behind  him,  which    also 

nibbed    on    our    coats.     At    least,  did  not  tend  to  soothe  bis  mind  ; 

'   however,    we     had     bookahs,     the  but  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the  thing  in 

smoke  of  which  was  tempered    by  a  way,  and  it  can  hardly  be    said 

pacing    through    rose-water,    and  that  there    was  any  cruelty  in    the 

were  at  liberty  to  smoke  cheroots.  amusement,  or   that  it  was  aa  bad 

[    was   first    introduced    to    the  as  fox-hunting,  in   which    men  nin 

Nawab  at  an  elephant-fight,  which  the  risk  of    breaking   their   necks,, 

he  invited  me  to  see  after  the  other  and  the  fox  suffers  not  a  little      It 

Englishmen  had  departed  from  Jfin-  was  a  moonless  night,  and  u  curious 

nagliar.      lie    had     about    twenty  effect  was  produced   by  the  infun- 

clephants  of  all    sizes,  and    I    had  ated  animal   rushing  about  with   a 

examined    the   stud.     The  fighting  swiftness  rendered    remarkable  by. 

was    between    both    men    and    ele-  its  vast  proportions,  amid  the  flick- 

phants,  and  elephants  and  elephants,  enag  light  of  torches,  the  glare  of 

The    l-aleony    in  which    his    Digh-  fireworl^,  or  the  steady   blue  hght 

ness  and  myself  sat,  accompanied  of  some  magnesium  wire  with  which 

by      BhauaUdin,      Salahindi,     and  once  or  twice  I   lit   up  the  arena. 

other  Miihaminadan    nobles  of    his  The  bejewelled  Muhaiumadan  nobles 

conrt,  opened  on  the  large  walled  around   me  were  very    picturesque- 

arena  in  which    the    fighting    took  figures;    and    so,   la   another    way, 

place,    and  was   by  no    means   out  were  the   wild-looking    spearsmen ; 

of    read)  of  an    elephant's   trunk;  while  the  top  of    the  walls  of  the 

but  lo  guard  ag^nst  any  accident  arena  were  alive  with  the    popula- 

from  that  cause,  we  were  provided  tion  of  Jdnughar. 

with    long   spears,  and    Blmuatldln  The    fighting  of    elephants  with 

showed  himself   particularly  active  elephants    was    a    mere    trial     «£ 

aod    conrageouB   when     one    lai^e  strength;    and    they    were    placed 
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with  n  tliick  low  wall,  ubout  three 
or  fonr  feet  hij^b,  between  tbcro. 
This  was  in  order  to  prevent  tlie 
victor  going  to  cxtremitiee,  and 
killing  his  opponent.  As  it  wah, 
they  only  jjusUed  K^ainst  eaeh 
other  with  their  forehead*,  and 
poshed  each  other's  trunks  aside,  or 
entwined  their  trunks,  and  so  tried 
to  bund  each  olher'a  heads  down. 
I  was  curious  to  see  a  fight  between 
an  elephant  and  n  very  fine  rhino- 
ceros which  the  Nawnb  had,  and 
the  quickness  of  whose  motions 
was  qnite  astonishing ;  but  was 
toid  that  every  time  the  rhinoceros 
had  becD  brought  into  the  arena,  it 
had  killed  either  a  man  or  an  ele- 
phant, and  BO  it  was  no  longer 
bronght  out  to  do  battle. 

The  Nawab  himself  impressed 
mo  favourably  in  some  respecM, 
Ho  was  evidently  a  man  of  good 
disposition,  and  not  wanting  in 
natural  shrewdness  of  mind;  but 
the  circuniKtances  of  his  training 
had  nnfilted  him  for  taking  much 
part  in  the  cares'of  government. 
In  a  native  sCate  so  isolated  and 
left  to  itself  as  Jfinfighar  has  been, 
and  yet  with  the  corrective  of  rev- 
olution sopprcBscd,  great  abuses 
raust  exist ;  but  it  is  difficult — al- 
most impossible — to  know  to  what 
extent  they  do  exist,  and  how  far 
current  stones  may  be  the  invention 
nf  discontented  persons  who  have 
been  justly  deposed  from  influent'yi] 
positions,  and  of  native  employes  of 
the  English  Agency  who  seek  to 
serve  their  own  private  ends.  I 
shall  say  nothing  on  this  and  simi- 
lar subjects,  on  which  I  do  not  feel 
■competent  to  form  an  opinion.  It 
was  evident,  however,  that  con- 
siderable efforts  were  being  made  in 
-JAniighar  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tralion  of  the  state,  and  to  fashion 
it  in' accordance  with  modern  ideas. 
In  its  courts  of  justice,  its  schools, 
and  its  jail,  great  reforms  had  been 
tiffected;  and   its  Kh^brsris  struck 
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me  as  able,  well-oieaning,  and, 
judged  by  an  Indian  standard, 
honest  men. 

For  instance,  I  assisted  Major  Lc 
Geyt  iu  the  examination  of  the 
principal  school ;  but  in  order  to 
appreciate  that  establishment,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  what  an  exceed- 
ingly out-of-the-way  place  J6caghar 
is,  and  how  little  it  is  directly 
afiected  by  the  modernising  agencies 
at  work  in  the  Presidency  towns  of 
India  and  throughout  great  parts  of 
the  Mofussil.  This  head -school 
had  over  300  acliolarB,  and  70  of 
these  were  learning  English ;  and 
it  was  noticeable  that  of  these 
70  only  two  were  Mnhammadan?, 
though  the  slate  is  a  Muhammadan 
state,  the  rest  being  almost  entirely 
either  Brahmans  or  Jains.  The 
higher  class  in  English  read  fluent- 
ly, and  explained  easily  in  English 
the  meaning  of  the  words  they  wore 
asked  to  explaiu.  Tlicy  also  wrote 
wonderfully  correctly  from  dicta- 
tion, and  shorfed  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  Europe,  fifa- 
jor  Le  Geyt  put  the  whole  school 
through  a  very  sensible,  testing,  an<l 
fair  examination,  which  brought 
out  the  actual  proficiency  and  the 
deficiencies  of  the  scholars  very 
well  indeed,  And  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  Ihe  msn't  was  highly 
creditable  to  thero.  On  the  whole, 
they  showed  great  intelligence  and 
eagerness.  The  chanting  in  Gii- 
zeratbi  and  Urdfi  was  very  melo- 
dious, with  a  pathetic  cadence,  and 
was  ezecnt«d  apparently  with  much 
feeling.  A  large  girls'  school,  which 
we  also  examined,  was  a  novelty 
in  such  a  slate.  The  girls  were 
ainiost  entirely  the  daughters  of 
Brahmans,  some  of  whom  were 
liigh  in  the  Nawab's  service.  They 
were  exceedingly  quick,  clever,  and 
eager;  and  it  was  curious  to  notice 
the  great  and  unaffected  delight 
with  which  even  such  an  astute 
old    official    as     Narsing    Prasaad 
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looked  upon  the  success  of  the  little  trust  of  every  native  wbo  b  in 
performers.  such  an  appointment.  By  his  ovn 
To  improve  the  administratioa  of  countiymon  he  reslly  tneauB  bim- 
jastice,  efforts  had  been '  raade  to  self,  and  gives  vent  to  bis  very 
establish  courts,  v^ith  regular  forms  natural  desire  to  obtain  for  bir»s«lf 
rcsem'bling  those  existing  iu  British  (at  any  cost  to  the  country)  a  place 
territory;  but  there  did  not  seem  to  of  what  to  him  would  be  high 
be  sufficient  appreciation  of  the  ini-  emolument.  Bat  when  be  speaxs 
portacce  of  having  well-paid  judvcs  of  his  brethren  in  office  he  draws  on 
placed  vo  a  position  to  be  at  least  his  own  knowledge,  and  sometimes 
somewb&t  independent  of  the  Na-  on  his  im^ination. 
wab's  court.  One  of  the  gravest  Tlie  jail  in  JGnagbar  was  quite  a 
accasations  brought  against  native  model  aflatr;  but  I  have  noticed  of 
states  in  India  is,  that  the  rnler  late  years  that  jails  in  India  usually 
auii  his  favourites  can  do  exactly  as  are,  Whether  in  native  states  or  in 
tbey  please ;  that  they  can  crush  British  territory.  A  jail  is  a  very 
all  opposition,  violate  the  honour  of  easy  thing  to  keep  in  a  nice  showy 
any  woman,  ruin  any  man,  and,  in  condition;  and  as  visitors  almost 
genera],  gratify  their  wishes,  how-  always  look  at  it,  even  the  worst 
ever  unwarrantable  these  may  be.  prince  likes  to  bave'bis  prison  in 
Though  a  step  in  the  right  direc-  that  condition.  The  late  Guikwar 
tion,  the  mere  creation  of  courts  of  of  Baroda  liad  a  beautiful  jail,  and 
joBtice  does  not  meet  this  evil  so  I  saw  there  the  ex-prime-tninister 
long  as  the  judges  can  be  displaced  of  that  state,  Bliau  Sindiah  ;  but  a 
at  will ;  and  to  place  native  judges  few  weeks  afterwards  Bhau  Sindiah 
in  very  independent  positions  might  died  under  rather  suspicious  circum- 
be  to  make  them  independent  fonn-  stances,  and,  according  to  popular 
tains  of  corruption  and  oppression,  rumour,  lie  was  pressed  to  death  in 
Isawtbatthecbief courtof Jlinaghar  a  aikunja,  or  contracting- wheel,  A  - 
followed  a  regular  course  of  proced-  much  better  indication  of  the  pro- 
ure,  but  cannot  vouch  for  it  in  other  gress  of  modem  civilisation  in  Jtini- 
respccts,  nor  do  I  know  of  anything  gbarwasthc  Alfred  Hospital,  which 
against  it  The  advantage  which  had  been  founded  in  commemoration 
has  been  conferred  od  India  by  the  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  visit  to 
fair  administration  of  justice  by  India,*  and  was  relieving  hundreds 
Englishmen  of  high  character  is  in-  of  patients,  under  the  superinlend- 
calculable;  but  1  doubt  if  the  value  ence  of  Anundass  Morji,  a  licentiate 
of  that  administration  is  at  all  pro-  of  the  Bombay  Medical  College. 
porly  appreciated  by  the  natives  of  The  splendid  specimens  of  Bolhrio- 
India.  They  distrnst' native  judges  eepkalus  latui,  Tania  solium,  and 
altogether,  and  never  like  personally  FiUitia  medmensis  which  he  had 
to  go  before  such  an  administrator  extracted  from  his  patients  were 
unless  he  happens  to  be  of  their  particularly  striking,  and  showed 
own  caste;  but  stiil  very  many  of  that  tape  and  guinea  worms  flourish 
them  woold  prefer  to  see  native  in  JCintighar.  1  made  some  interest- 
ad  m^nistrators  of  justice  appointed  ing  notes  regarding  this  hospital,  but 
in  preference  to  English  ones.  In  unfortunately  (or  fortunately)  for 
almost  the  same  breath  an  educated  my  readers  I  cannot  lay  my  hands 
native  will  betray  a  desire  that  all  upon  them.  A  similar  fate  has 
the  judicial  appointments  of  India  owrtaken  other  Jfinagfaar  statistica 
should  bs  filled  by  hisowu  country-  which  I  collected;  but  probably  my 
meu,  and  express  his  profound  dis-  general  impression  will  be  quite  eat- 
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licient  for  tbe  Britiali  reader,  aod  it  hood  thoy  have  no  weight  in  the 

waa  that  a  slow  but  steadv  improve-  .country  ;  butthtiy  have  a  great  deal 

ment  was  going  on  in  Jlinaghar.  of  importance  from  tlieir  ability  as 

Tbe   principal  men  of  this  state  administnitors,    and  from  the    way 

were  either  Muhammadans  or  Nagar  in  which  ihey  have  got  the  afiairs  of 

Brfthmans.     After  tho  Nliwab  him-  the  chiefs  into  their  bands.      Tlio 

ftclf,  the  chief  noble  was  his  brother-  Kocant  Brnhmans,  or  those  of  the 

bi'law,    the    Jemadar    BbauaddiD,  Southern    Koncan,    are   considered 

A  very    handsome   and   active   but  the  cleverest  and  tlie  most  restless 

somewhat    dissipated-looktnir    man,  and   pushing  of  the  Brahmans  of 

who,   both    by    reputation    and    in  Western    India;     many    of     them 

sppearance,  struck  one  as  a  sort  of  Iiavo  light- coloured  eves;  and  they 

oriental     Earl    of    Roclicster.     ilia  have   a    tradition    which    might  be 

influence  with  hia  Uifrhnesa  and  in^  interpreted    aa    indicating   (though 

the  state  generally  "as  very  great,  they  would  utterly  repudiate  such 

I  should   not  think  he  waa  a  man  an    interpretation)    that     at    soiuc 

to  do  much  business  that  he  couid  former    period    their     blood     had 

get  any  one  to  do  for  him,  but  that  mingled   with  that  of   shipwrecked 

was   from    love   of   pleasure  rather  European   mariners.      But    Visbnft 

than  from  lack  of   capacity;  and,  Venayek,  a  very  clever  young  Kocani 

indeed,  to  uphold  his  position  most  Brahman  whom  I  bad  with  me,  and 

have    required   no  little    tact   and  who  was  very  desirous  of  obtaining 

ability,     llis   right-hand    man    was  some  more  permanent  employment 

Salabindi,    a   pure    Arab,    of  targe  in  Kathiawar,  soon  found  that  there 

strong    frame,    who    alone   of   tho  was    no   hope    for    him   there,    so- 

Mnhammadan    uohica  appeared    to  closely  was  everything  held  in  the 

take  much  interest  in  public  affairs,  hands  of  the  Nagars,  and  ho  averse 

and  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  Minister  were  these  to  any  other  eafte  find- 

of   Public    Works,    that  being  the  ing    employment    in    the    country, 

department    to    which    he    chiefly  There  are,  however,  a  number   of 

devoted    himself.      In    Bhauaddln  Kocanf  and   Dcccani  Brahmans  in 

yoQ  came  in  contact  with  a  polished  the    employment    of     the    ]lritish 

and^refablecoitrtier,  whoprobably  Agency,  and  in  states  administemd 

could  be  something  the  very  oppo-  by  officers  appointed  by  the  Bombay 

Btte  of  that  if    occasion    required;  Government;    and    I   noticed   that 

in   Salahindi   you   had  a  soldierly,  these  regarded   the    Ndgars    with 

|>n)ctical  man  of  visible  shrewdness  much  jealousy,  and  took  everv  op- 

atid  good  sense.  portunity  of  finding  fault  witli  the 

The  Nagar  Brahmans  are  an  ex-  condition  of  states  under  tbe  charge 

ceedingly  powerful    caste  in    Jfin&-  of  these  latter.     The  enemies  of  the 

ghar,  as  in  all  Kathiawar,  and  have  Nagars  derive  the  name  from  n6g, 

monopolised   the  political   manage-  the    Indian  word  for  a  cobra,   the 

ment  of  by  far  tbe  greater  part  of  most   venomous  of  all  snakes;  but 

the   peninsula.      There    are    about  they  themselves  have  a  more  com- 

1600  families  of   them  in  Kathia-  plimentary    derivalion.     No   doubt 

war,  and  three-fourths  of  these  are  they  have  a  good  deal  of  the  wisdom 

devoted  to  secular  pursuits,  especial-  of   serpents ;' but  they  also   struck 

iy  to  tbe  art  of  government;  while  me  (and  I  hare  had  a  great  deal  of 

the  remainder,  who    devote  them-  intercourse   with   them)  as    having 

Alves  to  religious  duties,  are  spe-  something  of  the   hannlessness  of 

ciatly  called  Brahmans — but  all  are  doves,   in    so   far  as    manners  and 

of  Brahmaoical  caste.     As  a  priest-  kindness  of  disposition  go. 
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RuncbaTJ],  tbe  (;elcbrated  former  tieincn.     Evcd    those    who    found 

Dewan  of  thisstate  of  JCinagliar,  waa  nioat  fault  with  the  state  of  J6n^- 
a  Nagar  Brahman  ;  and  liis  praises  -  ghar  had  nothing  to  say  against  his 

have    beea    sounded    by  ao    many  peraonai  character ;  but  they  alleged 

persons  of  vory  different  character,  that  he  waa  only  nominally  Dewan, 

that  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  and  was  put  forward  in  that  posi- 

high    qualities.     Mrs.   Postans,  de-  tion  in  order  to  give  respectability 

scribing  him  in  her  '  Western  India  to  au  ad miDisI ration  that  otherwise 

iu  1338,'  spoke  of  his  "  purity  and  would  not  bear  looking  into.     In  a 

bigh-miudcdness,"   of    hja    dignity  certain    sense    this    was   no   doubt 

and  grace,  of  his  liberal  opinions,  true.      Gokulji   saw    evils  existing 

and  of  his  remarkable  acquaintance  around  him  which    he  was  power- 

with      Eastern     history.       General  less  to  remedy,  as    Runchnrj!  had 

Jacob,    in    liis    General  Report    of  been  before  him,  and  every  man  in 

1842,   8aid     that     Ruucharji     was  high  position  is  similarly  placed  in 

"the  nearest  approach  to    an  edu-  all    parts    of  the  world;  but   I  do 

cated  native  gentleman  the  country  not  believe,  and  have  not  the  least 

contained  ;  his  taatea  and  habits  of  reason  to  believe,  that    his  dewan- 

thought  were  above  his  age."     He  ship  was  a  nominal  one,  or  that  he 

was  one  of  the  first  in  giving  effec-  held  it   on  any  other   than    Icgiti- 

tual  aid  to    the  suppression  of    in-  hiatc  conditions.     I  also  had  much 

fanticide;    and  Dr.  Wilson,' in  his  genial  intercourse  with,  and  formed 

•History  of  the  Suppression  of  In-  a  high  opinion  of  another  JiinSghar 

fanlicide    in    Western    India,'  save  official,   Narsing  Prasaad,  who  was 

of  him  that    he  "  was  one  of  the  also    a  N^ar  Brahman,    and    had 

best -informed    natives    whom    we  the  advant^e  of  having  previonsly 

bate  met   in  India.     He  had  even  served  in  the  English  ^ency.     No 

a  knowledge  of  Arabic,  a  language  one  can  accuse  me  of  an  nndne  re- 

lo  which  few  of  his  caste  ever  pay  gard  for  native  states  or  native  ofS- 

any  attention,"         "  cials ;  and,  for  many  reasons  which 

The  Dewan  of  Jfindghar,  when  I  cannot  here  be  entered  into,  1  look 

visited   Kathiawar,  was  also  an  ex-  with  disapprova!  on  the  whole  pro- 

ceedingly  courteous,  dignified,  and  eese,  as    now  pursued,  of    pushing 

intelligent    gentleman.      This    was  forward    natives    into    Government 

the  Azum  Gokulj!  Sumpatram,  also  '  employment  in  British  India ;  but 

a  Nugar   Brahman.     At    this  time  io  Kathiawar,  if  some  of  the  native 

lie  was  absent  at  R^ijkot,  in  attend-  states  were  backward,  and  showed 

ance    on    the    young    prince,    the  an    undue   adherence   to   time-hon- 

Xawab's  son  and  heir ;  but  1  met  oured    vicious  customs,  there  were 

him    at    Rajbot,  and    had  before  quite  as  serious  faults  in  the  method 

made    very    friendly    acquaintance  of  dealing    with   thera  pursued  by 

with     him.      His    disposition    was  the  Rajkot  agency  and  the  Bombay 

very  kind  and  pleasing,  his   know-  Governments      This   is    a    subject, 

ledge  great,  his  piety    iiaafTected  ;  however,  which  belongs  to  Kathia- 

and,  in    the  course  of   much  inter-  war  in  general,  rather  to  J&Daghar 

course  with  him  relating  to  business  in  particular. 

affairs,  in    which   there    was    some         Mr.  Kinloch  Forbes,  of  the  "  Ras 

temptation    to   ((epart    from    strict  Mala,"  who  both  knew  the  natives 

rectitude,  I    never  saw  in  him  the  of    India    and    loved    them    well, 

least  shadow  of  guile,  or  anything  has  said    that    "  we   should    recol- 

which  would   be  deemed  unworthy  Icct,  in   regard   to   the   Hindus  as 

of  the  highest  class  of  English  gen-  a  people,  tJiat  they  are   almost  as 
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different  from  ourselves  as  the  laws 
of  nature  will  permit  ooe  set  of  moD 
to  he  from  another."  This'  was  a 
true  enough  etfltement  for  his  time, 
though  an  extended  knowledge  of 
the  Chinese  and  of  other  races  has 
since  indicated  that  there  is  a  wider 
and  deeper  (though  still  by  no 
means  an  impaasahle)  gulf  between 
ourselves  and  many  peoples  than 
there  is  between  us  and  the  Hin- 
dus, or  anj  members  of  the  Ary- 
an race.  Yet  undoubtedly,  there 
is  sufficient  difference  between  us 
and  the  Hindus  to  form  a  serious 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  that  un- 
derstanding nnd  rcliancesliip  which 
is  the  ba-'is  of  all  friendly  and 
liappy  intercourse.  I  would  not 
aay  that  the  fault  is  theirs,  and 
still  less  that  it  is  ours;  rather  it 
rises  unavoidably  from  the  intrac- 
tability of  human  nature,  and  its 
incapacity  for  making  rapid  transi- 
tions without  losing  much  of  what 
is  most  admirable  in  it.  But  Mr. 
Forbes  wisely  puts  iu  the  qualifica- 
tion that  it  is  "bb  b  people"  that 
the  Hindus  are  so  different  from 
US  ;  and,  making  due  allowance  for 
superficial  differences  of  manner 
and  mode  of  thought,  there  nre 
among   them  admirable   men,  who 
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can  be  met  with  a  feeling  of  per- 
fect confidence  on  that  somewhat 
indefinitely  bounded  yet  very  real 
elevation  of  calm  good  sense,  of 
unselfishness  and  kindly  sympa- 
thetic feeling,  of  enlarged  and  un- 
prejudiced intellect,  of  devotion  to 
immediate  practical  good  combined 
with  a  desire  to  further  ttie  higher 
possibilities  of  the  human  race,  of 
a  natural  unaffected  courtesy,  and 
of  all  tiie  coHsteral  ijualities  which 
create  the  real  nobility  of  the  hu- 
man race, — that  noliilitj  which  it  is 
one  of  the  peculiar  glories  of  Eng- 
land to  have  heartily  recognised  as 
an  ever- enlarging  circle  which  can 
be  entered  from  every  quaiter,  from 
every  climo  and  condition  of  life, 
and  whose  golden  gates,  though 
they  may  occasionally  for  a  mo- 
ment admit  the  gilded  lackeys  of 
civilisation,  and  other  pretenders 
of  higher  or  lower  origin,  and  may 
also  be  held  closed  for  a  time 
against  suspicious- 1  coking  wander- 
ing strangers,  who  would  possibly 
be  at  once  admitted  into  the  courts 
of  heaven,  yet  are  unalterably  clos- 
ed—  persistently  from  the  begin- 
ning, or  at  last  in  the  end — only 
against  the  hopelessly  unworthy. 
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DuniHO  many  long  yeai*  Uer-  write  him  ten  lines,  wbile  ho  will 
mann  Fabriciiia  liad  lost  eiglit  of  his  nillinirly  expend  daily  many  boure 
friend  Henry  Warren,  and  had  for-  on  a  stranger  from  wiiora  he  ex- 
gotten  him.  pecta  something.     None  the  less  he 

Vet  when  students  together  they  may  be  a  true  and  honest  friend. 
had  loved  each  other  dearly,  and  Man  is  naturally  selfish ;  the  in- 
more  than  once  they  had  sworn  stinct  of  self -preservation  requires  it 
eternal  friendahip.  This  was  at  a  of  him.  Provided  he  be  not  wicked, 
period  which,  though  not  very  re-  and  that  he  show  himself  ready  to 
iiiote,  we  aeem  to  have  left  far  be-  serve  his  neighbour — after  himself 
hind  us — a  time  when  young  men  — no  one  has  a  right  to  complain, 
still  believed  in  eternal  friendship,  or  toaccusehim  of  hard-heartedoess. 
and  could  feel  enthusiasm  for  great  At  the  time  this  slory  begins,  Her- 
dceds  or  great  ideas.  Youth  in  the  mann  had  even  foi^otten  whether 
presunt  day  is,  oi  thinks  itself,  more  he  had  written  to  Warren  last,  or 
rational.  Hermann  and  Warren  in  whether  he  had  left  his  friend's  last 
those  days  were  simple-minded  and  letter  unaiiswcred.  In  a  word,  the 
ingenuous;  and  not  only  in  the  mo-  correspondence  which  began  so  cn- 
roent  of  elation,  when  they  had  thusiastically  bad  entirely  ceased. 
sworn  to  be  friends  for  evi-r,  but  Hermann  inhabited  a  large  town, 
even  thp  next  day,  and  the  day  and  had  acquired  some  reputation 
after  that,  in  sober  earnestness,  they  as  a  writer.  From  time  to  time,  in 
had  vowed  that  nothing  should  the  coarse  of  his  walks,  he  would 
itcparate  them,  and  that  they  would  meet  a  yoang  student  with  brown 
remain  united  through  life.  The  hair,  and  mild,  honest-loo  king  blue 
delusion  had  not  lasted  long.  The  eyes,  whose  countenance,  with  its 
pitiless  machinery  of  life  had  caught  frank  and  youthful  smile,  inspired 
up  the  young  men  as  soon  as  they  con6Jence  and  invited  the  sym- 
left  the  university,  and  had  thrown  palhy  of  the  passer-by.  Whenever 
one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  Hermann  met  this  young  man  he 
the  left.  For  a  few  monthn  they  would  say  to  himself,  "  How  like 
had  exchanged  long  and  frequent  Henry  at  twenty  V  and  for  a  few 
letters;  then  they  had  met  once,  minutes  memory  would  travel  back 
and  finally  they  had  parted,  each  to  the  already  distant  days  of  youth, 

Cg  bis  way.     Their  letters  had  and  he  would  long  to  see  his  dear 

me  more  scarce,  more  brief,  and  old  Warren  again.    More  than  once, 

at  last  had   ceased  altogether.     It  on  the  spar  of  the  moment,  ha  had 

would  really  seem  that  the  fact  of  resolved  to  try  and  find  out  what 

having  interests  in  common  is  the  had  become  of    bis  old    university 

one   thing  sufficiently  powerful  to  comrade.    But  these  good  intentions 

prolong  and   keep   up   the  life   of  wore  never  followed  up.     On  reaeh- 

opislolary   relations.     A   man    may  iug  homo  he  would  find  liis   table   * 

feel  great  affection   for  an  absent  covered  with  books  and  pamphlets 

friend,  and  yet  nut  find   time  to  to   be   reviewed,  and  letters  from 
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publishers  or  newspaper  editors  ask- 
ing for  "  copy  " — to  say  notbin^;  of 
invitations  to  dinner,  which  must 
be  acceptc<I  or  I'efused  ;  in  a  word, 
be  found  ao  much  urgent  business 
to  despOitch  that  the  ereninir  would 
go  by,  and  weariness  would  over- 
take bim,  before  he  could  malie  time 
for  inquiring  about  his  old  friend. 

In  tbe  course  of  years,  the  life  of 
most  men  becomes  so  regulated  that 
no  time  is  left  for  anything  beyond 
"  necessary  work,"  But,  indeed, 
the  man  who  lives  only  for  his  own 
pleasure — doing,  so  to  speak,  notli- 
ing — is  rarely  better  in  this  re- 
spect than  the  writer,  the  banker, 
and  the  tavant,  who  are  overbur- 
dened B'ith  work. 

One  afternoon,  as  Hermann,  ac- 
cording to  his  custom,  was  return- 
ing home  about  live  o'clock,  his 
porter  handed  him  a  letter  bearing 
the  American  post- mark  He  ot- 
aminod  it  closely  before  opening  it. 
The  large  and  rather  stiff  handwrit- 
ing on  the  address  seemed  familiar, 
and  yet  he  could  not  any  to  whom 
it  belonged.  Suddenly  big  counte- 
nance brightened,  and  be  exclaimed, 
"A  letter  from  Henry!"  Hctoreopen 
the  envelope,  and  read  as  follows : — 

»  Mv  DEAR  Ukbmank.— It  Is  for- 
tnnate  that  one  of  us  at  least  should 
have  attained  celebrilv,  I  saw  your 
name  on  the  outside  of  a  book  of 
whiub  you  are  the  author.  I  wrote 
at  once  to  the  publisher ;  thatoblig- 
ing  man  answered  me  by  return  of 
post,  and,  thanks  to  these  circiim- 
siancca,  1  am  enabled  to  tell  you 
that  I  will  land  at  Hamburg  to- 
wards the  end  of  September.  Write 
ti>  me  there.  Pout  Reilante,  and  let 


vif 


ceive  me  for  a  few  days.  T  can 
take  Leipzig  on  my  way  home,  and 
would  do  so  most  willingly  if  you 
•  say  that  you  would  see  me  again 
with  pleasure. — Your  old  friend, 
"Hekrt  Warren." 


Below  the  signature  there  was  a 
postscript  of  a  single  line :  '■  This 
is  ray  present  face."  And  from  aa 
inner  envelope  Hermann  drew  a 
small  photograph,  which  he  carried 
to  the  window  to  examine  leisurely. 
As  he  looked,  a  painful  impression 
of  sadness  came  over  bim.  The 
portrait  was  that  of  an  old  man. 
Long  grey  hair  fell  in  ilisorder  over 
a  careworn  brow ;  the  eyes,  deep 
sunk  in  their  sockets,  had  a  strange 
and  disquieting  look  of  fixity ;  and 
the  mouth,  surrounded  by  deep  fur- 
rows, seemed   to  tell   its  own  long 

"  Poor  Henry  !"  said  Hermann  ; 
"  this,  then,  is  your  present  face  ! 


eijht.     Can  I,  too,  be  already  an 
old  man  V 

He  walked  up  to  the  glass,  and 
looked  attentively  at  the  reflection 
of  bis  own  face.  No  I  those  were 
not  the  features  of  a  man  whose  life 
was  near  its  close ;  the  eye  was 
bright,  and  the  complexion  indicat- 
ed vigour  and  health.  Still,  it  wa<i 
not  a  young  face.  Thought  and 
care  had  traced  tlteir  furrows  round 
the  mouth  and  about  tbe  temples, 
and  the  genera!  expression  was  one 
of  melancholy,  not  to  say  despond- 

"  Well,  well,  we  have  grown 
old,"  said  Hermann,  with  a  sigh. 
"  I  bad  not  thought  about  it  this 
long  while;  and  now  this  photo- 
graph has  reminded  me  of  it  pain- 
fully," Then  he  took  up  his  pen 
and  wrote  to  sny  how  happy  he 
would  be  to  see  his  old  friend  again 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  next  day,  chance  brought 
him  face  to  face  in  the  street  with 
the  young  student  who  was  so  like 
Warren,  "Who  knows i"  thought 
Hermann  ;  "  fifteen  or  twenty  veant 
hence  this  young  man  may  look  no 
brighter  than  Warren  does  to-day. 
Ah,  life  is  not  easy  !     It  has  a  way 
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of  saddening;  joyoas  looks,  and  im- 
parting severity  to  Bmilinq  lips.  As 
lor  me,  I  have  no  real  right  to 
complain  of  my  life.  I  have  lived 
pretty  much  like  everybody  ;  a  lit- 
tle satisfaction,  and  then  a  little 
disappointment,  turn  by  turn  ;  and 
often  small  worri<.'S :  and  so  my 
yoiitli  has  gone  b)',  I  scarcely  know 

On  the  2d  of  October  Her- 
mann received  a  telegram  from 
Hamburij  announcing  the  arrival  ot 
Warren  for  the  same  evening.  At 
the  appointed  hour  lie  went  to  the 
niilnay  stiition  to  meet  liia  friend. 
He  saw  him  get  down  from  the 
carriage  slowly,  and  rather  heavily, 
and  he  walched  him  for  a  few  sec- 
onds before  accosting  him.  War- 
ren appeared  to  him  old  and  broken- 
down,  and  oven  more  feeble  than  he 
had  expected  to  see  him  from  his 
portrait.  He  wore  a  travelling  suit 
of  grey  cloth  so  loose  and  widu  that' 
it  bung  in  folds  on  the  gaunt  and 
stooping  figure  ;  a  large  wideawake 
hat  waa  drawn  down  to  bis  very 
eyes.  The  new-comer  looked  right 
and  left,  seeking  no  doubt  to  dis- 
cover his  friend ;  not  seeing  him, 
he  turned  his  weary  and  languid 
steps  towards  the  way  out.  Her- 
mann then  came  forward,  Warren 
recognised  him  at  once;  a  sunny 
youthfo!  smile  lighted  up  his  coun. 
tenancc.and,  evidently  much  moved, 
he  stretched  out  his  hand.  An 
hour  later,  the  two  friends  were 
seated  opposite  to  each  other  before 
a  well-spread  table  in  Hermann's 
comfortitble  apartments. 

Warren  ate  very  little; 'but,  on 
the  other  hand,  Hermann  noticed 
with  surprise  and  some  anxiety 
that  his  friend,  who  had  been  for- 
merly a  model  of  sobriety,  drank  a 
good  deal.  Wine,  however,  seemed 
to  have*  no  effect  on  him.  The 
pale  face  did  not  flush ;  there  was 
the  same  cold  fixed  look  in  the 
eye;  and  his  i>peech,  though   slow 
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and  dull  in  tone,  betrayed  no  embar- 
rassment. 

When  the  servant  who  had  waited 
at  dinner  bad  taken  away  the  des- 
sert and  brought  in  coffee,  Hermann 
wheeled  two  big  arm-chairs  close  to 
the  fire,  and  said  to  his  friend — 

"  Now,  we  will  not  be  inter- 
rupted. Light  a  cigar,  make  your- 
self at  home,  and  tell  roe  all  yon 
have  been  doing  since  we  parted." 

Warren  pushed  away  the  cigars. 
"  If  you  do  not  mind,"  said  he,  "  i 
will  smoke  my  pipe.  I  am  nsed  to 
it,  and  I  prefer  it  to  the  best  of 
cigars." 

So  saying,  he  drew  from  its  well- 
worn  case  an  old  pipe,  whose  colour 
showed  it  had  been  long  used,  and 
filled  it  methodically  with  moist, 
blackish  tobacco.  Then  he  lighted 
it,  and  after  sending  forth  one  or 
two  loud  puffs  of  smoke,  he  said, 
with   an    air   of  sovereign  satisfac- 

"  A  quiet,  comfortable  room — a 
friend— -a  good  pipe  after  dinner — 
and  no  care  for  the  morrow.  That's 
what  I  like." 

Hermann  c;ist  a  ridelong  glance 
at  his  companion,  aod  was  pain- 
fully struck  at  his  appearance. 
The  tall,  gaunt  frame  in  its  stoop- 
ing attitude  ;  the  greyish  hair,  and 
sad,  fixed  look ;  the  thin  legs  crossed 
one  over  the  other;  the  elbow  rest- 
ing on  the  knee  and  supporting  the 
chin, — in  a  word,  the  whole  strange 
figure,  as  it  sat  there,  bore  no  re- 
semblance to  Henry  Warren,  the 
friend  of  bis  youth.  This  roan  was 
a  stranger,  a  mysterious  being  even. 
Nevertheless,  the  affection  be  felt 
for  his  friend  was  not  impaired  ;  on 
the  contrary,  pity  entered  into  his 
heart.  "How  ill  the  worid  must 
have  used  hiro,"  thought  Hermann, 
"  to  have  thus  disfigured  him !" 
Then  he  said  aloud — 

"  Now,  then,  let  me  have  your 
story,  unless  you  prefer  to  hear 
mine  first." 
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He  Btrovc  to  spcalc    lightly,  but  school  at  Elmira.     1  teurrht  all   I 

he  felt  that  the  cftbrt  wus  not  sac-  koun,  aod  much  that  I  had  to  learn 

cesaful,     Aa  to  Warren,  he  went  on  in    order  to  be  able  to  teach  it — 

smokMig  quietly,  without  sayiop;  a  Greek    aud     Latin,    German     and 

word.     Tlie  long  silence  at  last  be-  French,  mathematics  and    pliyRical 

came  painful.     Hermann  began  to  sciences.       During     the     socalle'l 

feci  an  uncomfortable  sensation   of  playhours     I     even     gave     music 

distress  in  presence  of  the    strange  lessons.      In    the    course     of    the 

guest  he  had  brought  to  his  home,  whole  day  tbere  were  few  moments 

After  a  few  minutes,  he  ventured  of   liberty  for   me.     I  was  perpet- 

to  ask  for  the    third    time,  "  Will  nally  surrounded     by    a  crowd   of 

you  make  up  your  mind  to  speak,  rough,   ill-bred    boys,    whose    only 

or  must  I  begin  f  object  during  lessons  was  to  catch 

Warren  ;^ave  vent  to  a  little  me  making  a  fault  in  English. 
noiseless  laugh.  "I  am  thinking  When  evening  came,  1  was  quite 
how  I  can  answer  your  question,  worn  out;  still,  1  could  alwavB  iind 
The  difficulty  is  tbat,  to  speak  time  to  dream  for  half  an  .hour  or 
truly,  I  have  absolutely  nothing  to  so  with  my  eyes  open  before  going 
tell.  I  wonder  now — and  it  was  to  bed.  Then  all  my  desires  were 
that  made  me  pause — how  it  has  accomplished,  and  1  was  supremely 
happened  that,  throagbout  my  life,  happy.  At  last  1  had  drawn  a 
I  have  been  bored  by — nothing,  prize !  I  was  successful  in  every- 
As  if  it  would  not  have  been  quite  thing  ;  I  was  rich,  honoured,  power- 
as  natural,  quite  as  easy,  and  far  ful — what  more  can  1  say?  I 
pleasanter,  to  have  been  amused  by  astonished  the  world — i>r  rather,  I 
that  same  nothing — which  Ims  been  astonished  Ellen  tiilmore,  who  for 
my  life.  The  fact  is,  my  dear  fel-  me  was  the  whole  world.  Her- 
low,  that  I  have  had  no  deep  sor-  mann,  have  you  ever  been  as  mad! 
row  to  bear,  neither  have  I  been  Have  yoii,  too,  in  a  waking  dream, 
happy.  I  have  not  been  extraor-  been  in  turn  a  statesman,  a  million- 
dinarily  successful,  and  have  drawn  aire,  the  author  of  a  sublime  work, 
non%  of  the  prizes  of  life.  But  I  a  victorious  general,  the  head  of  a 
am  well  aware  that,  in  this  respect,  great  political  party  J  Have  you 
my  lot  resembles  that  of  thousands  dreamt  nonsense  anch  as  tbat)  1, 
of  other  men.-  I  have  always  been  who  am  here,  have  been  all  1  any — 
obliged  to  work,  i  have  earned  my  in  dreamland.  Never  mind  ;  that 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow.  I  was  a  good  time.  Ellen  Gilmore, 
have  had  money  difficulties;  I  have  whom  I  have  just  mentioned,  was 
even  had  a  hopeless  passion — but  the  elder  sister  of  one  of  my  pupils, 
what  then )  every  one  has  had  that  Francis  Gilmore,  the  most  undis- 
Besides,  that  was  in  bygone  dajs;  I  ciplined  boy  of  the  school.  His 
have  learned  to  bear  it,  and  to  for-  parents,  nevertheless,  insisted  od  his 
get.  What  pains  and  angers  me  is,  learniug' something;  and  as  1  had 
to  have  to  confess  that  my  life  has  the  reputation  of  poseesMug  nn- 
been  spent  without  satisfaction  and  wearying  patience,  1  was  selected 
without  happiness."  to  give  bim  private  lessons.     That 

He  paused  an  instant,  and  then  was  how  I    obtained  a  footing   in 

resumed,   more    calmly — "  A    few  the  Qilmore    family.       Later    on, 

years  i^o  1  was  foolish  enough  to  when  they  had  found    ov^   that  I 

believe  that  things  might  in  the  end  was  somewhat  of  a  musician — yon 

turn  out  better,     I  was  a  professor  may  remember,  perhaps,  that  for  an 

with  a  very  moderate  salary  at  the  amateur  I  was  a  tolerable  performer 
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OD  the  piauo — 1  wont  every  day  to 
the  bouBe  to  leacli  I^tio  and  Greek 
to  Francis,  and  muaic  to  Ellen. 

"Now,  picture  to  yourself  the 
sitoatioD,  and  tbcn  langb  at  your 
friend  as  be  has  lau|;bed  at  bliuHelf 
many  a  time.  On  the  one  side — 
the  Giluiore  side — a  latge  fortune 
and  no  lack  of  pride;  aointclligeDt, 
shrewd,  and  practical  fatber;  an 
ambitious  and  vain  motber ;  an 
affectionate  but  spi>ilt  boy;  and  a 
girl  of  nineteen,  surpassingly  lowly, 
with  a  cultivated  mind  and  great 
good  sense.  On  tbe  other  band, 
Vou  have  Henry  Warren,  aged 
twcntT-nine ;  in  his  dreams  ibe 
aatbor  of  a  famous  work,  or  tbe 
commander- ill -chief  of  the  Northern 
armies,  or,  it  may  be,  President  of 
the  Republic — in  reality.  Professor 
at  EIroira  College,  with  a  modest 
stipend  of  seventy  dollars  a-month. 
Was  it  not  evident  that  the  absurd- 
ity of  mv  position  as  a  suitor  for 
Ellen  woiild  t^trike  me  at  once  \  Of 
coarse  it  did.  In  my  lucid  moments, 
when  I  was  not  dreaming,  I  was  a 
very  rational  man,  wbo  had  read  a 
good  deal,  and  learned  not  a  little  ; 
and  it  would  bave  been  sheer  mad- 
ness in  mc  to  have  indulged  for  an 
instant  the  hope  of  a  marringe 
between  Ellen  and  myself,  I  knew 
it  was  an  utter  impossibility — as 
iro|viHsihle  as  to  be  elected  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  United  States  ;  and  yet, 
in  spito  of'  myself,  J  dreamed  of  it 
However,  I  must  do  myself  the 
justice  to  add  tbat  my  passion  in- 
convenienced nobody.  1  would  no 
more  have  spoken  of  it  than  of  my 
imafpnary  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac.  The  pleasures  wbicb 
my  love  afibrded  me  could  give 
umbroire  to  no  one.  Yet  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Ellen  read  my  secreL 
Not  tbat  she  ever  said  a  word  to  me 
on  the  subject ;  no  look  or  syllable 
of  hers  could  have  made  me  suspect 
that  she  had  guessed  the  state  of 
my  mind. 
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"  One  single  incident  I  remember 
which  was  not  in  accordance  with 
her  habitual  reserve  in  this  respect, 
I  noticed  one  day  that  her  eyes  were 
red.  Of  course  I  dared  not  ask  her 
why  she  had  cried.  During  the 
lesson  she  seemed  absent ;  and  when 
leaving  she  said,  without  lookinK 
at  me,  *  I  may  perhaps  be  obliged 
to  interrupt  onr  lessons  for  some 
little  time ;  I  am  very  sorry.  1 
wish  you  every  happiness.'  Then, 
without  raising  her  eyes,  she  quickly 
left  the  room.  I  was  bewildered. 
What  could  her  words  mean  ?  And 
why  had  tbey  been  said  in  sacb  an 
aft'ectiouate  tone ! 

"Tbeneit  day  Francis  Gilmore 
called  to  inform  me,  with  bis  father's 
compliments,  that  he  was  to  have 
four  days'  holidays,  because  his 
sister  had  just  been  betrothed  to 
Mr.  Howard,  a  wealthy  New  York 
merchant,  and  that,  for  the  occasion, 
there  would  be  great  festivities  at 

"Thenceforward  there  wasanend 
of  tbe  dreams  which  up  to  that 
moment  had  mndc  life  pleasant  In 
sober  reason  I  had  no  more  cause 
to  deplore  Ellen's  marriage  than 
to  feel  aggrieved  because  Oratit 
had  succeeded  Johnson  as  Presi- 
dent. Nevertheless  you  can  scarce- 
ly conceive  bow  much  this  affair — 
I  mean  tbe  marriage — grieved  me. 
My  absolute '  nothingness  suddenly 
etarcd  me  in  the  face.  I  saw  my- 
self as  I  was — a  mere  schoolmaster, 
with  no  motive  for  pride  in  the 
past,  or  pleasure  in  the  present,  or 
hope  in  the  future," 

Warren's  pipe  had  gone  out  while 
he  was  telling  bis  story.  Uecleaned 
it  out  methotlicatly,  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  cake  of  Cavendish  tobacco, 
and  after  cutting  oft'  with  a  pen- 
knife the  necessary  quantity,  re- 
filled bis  pipe  and  lit  it  The  way 
in  which  ho  performed  all  these 
little  operations  betrayed  long  habit 
He  had  ceased  to  speak  while  he 
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was  reliifhting  bis  pipe,  and  kept 
on  whistling  between  hia  teetii. 
Hermana  looked  on  silently.  After 
a  few  minules,  aad  when  tbc  pipe 
was  in  good  order,  Warren  resumed 
hia  story. 

"For  a  few  weeks  I  was  terribly 
iiiieerablc;  not  so  much  because  [ 
had  lost  Ellen — a  man  cannot  lose 
what  he  has  never  hoped  to  possess 
— as  from  the  ruin  of  all  ray  illu- . 
sions.  Dunng  thoeedaya  I  plucked 
and  ate  by  the  dozen  of  the  frniu 
of  tbe  tree  of  self-knowledge,  and  I 
found  them  rery  bitter.  I  ended 
by  leaving  Elmira  to  seek  ray  for- 
tunes elsewhere.  I  knew  my  trade 
well.  Long  practice  had  taught  me 
how  to  make  the  beet  of  my  learo- 
ing,  and  I  never  had  any  difficulty 
iti  finding  employment.  I  taught 
successively  in  upwards  of  a  dozen 
States  of  the  Union.  lean  scarcely 
recollect  the  names  of  all  the  places 
where  I  have  lived — Sacramento, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Bos- 
ton, New  York ;  I  have  been  every- 
where —  everywhere.  And  every- 
where I  have  met  with  the  tame 
rude  schoolboys,  just  as  I  have 
found  tbc  same  regular  and  irregular 
verba  in  Latin  and,  Greek,  If  you 
woujd  see  a  man  thoroughly  satiated 
and  saturated  with  schoolboys  and 
classical  grammars,  look  at  me, 

"  In  the  leisure  time  which,  what- 
ever might  be  my  work,  I  stiil  con- 
trived to  make  for  myself,  lindnlijed 
in  philosophical  reflections.  Then 
it  wna  I  took  the  habit  of  smok- 
ing so  much." 

Warren  stopped  suddenly,  and 
looking  straiffbt  before  him,  appeared 

E lunged  in  thought.  Then,  passing 
is  hand  over  his  forehead,  he  re- 
peated, in  an  absent  manner,  "  Yes, 
of  smoking  so  much.  I  also  took 
another  habit,"  he  added,  somewhat 
hastily  —  "but  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  my  story.  The  the- 
ory which  especially  occupied  my 
thoughts  vras  that  of  the  oscillations 


of 'an  ideal  instmment  of  my  own 
imagining,  to  which,  in  my  own 
mind,  I  gave  the  name  of  the  Philo- 
iopher^g  Pendulum.  To  this  inven- 
tion I  owe  the  quietude  of  mind 
which  has  supported  me  for  many 
years,  and  which,  as  you  see,  I  now 
enjoy.  I  said  to  myself  that  my 
great  sorrow — if  I  may  so  call  it 
witliout  presumption — had  arisen 
merely  from  my  wish  to  bo  extra- 
ordinarily happy.  When,  in  bis 
dreams,  a  man  has  carried  presump- 
tion so  far  as  to  attain  to  the  heights 
of  celebrity  or  to  being  the  hus- 
band of  Ellen  Gilmore,  there  was 
nothing  wonderful,  if,  on  awaking, 
he  sustained  a  bcjivy  fall  before 
reaching  the  depths  of  reality.  Had 
I  been  less  ambitions  iti  my  desires, 
their  realisation  wonid  have  beeu 
easier,  or,  at  any  rale,  the  disap- 
pointment would  have  been  less 
bitter.  Starting  from  this  principle 
i  arrived  at  the  logicul  conclusion 
that  the  best  means  to  av^iid  being 
unhappy  is  to  wish  for  aa  little 
happiness  aa  possible.  This  truth 
W!LS  discovered  by  my  philosophical 
f»  re  Cat  hers  many  centuries  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  I  lay  no 
claim  to  being  the  finder  of  it ;  but 
the  outward  symbol  which  1  ended 
by  giving  to  this  idea  is — at  least  I 
fancy  it  is — of  my  invention, 

"  Give  me  a  sheet  <if  paper  an^  a 
pencil,"  he  added,  turning  to  his 
fri<:nd,  "and  with  H  few  lines  I 
can  demonstrate  cleHrly  the  whole 
thing." 

Hermann  handed  him  what  be 
wanted  without  a  word,  Warren 
then  be^an  gravely  to  draw  a  large 
semicircle,  open  at  the  top,  and 
above  the  semicircular  line  a  pen- 
dulum, whii;h  fell  perpendicularly 
and  touched  the  circumference  at 
the  exact  point  where  on  the  dial 
of  a  clock  would  be  iuscribcd  the 
figure  VL  This  done,  he  wrote  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  pendulum, 
beginning  from  the  bottom  and  at 
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the  place  of  tbe  hours  V,  IV,  III,  . 

the  words,  Moderate  Desire* — 
Great  Hopes,  Amhit'ton — Unbridled 
Pamon,  Mania  of  Greatness.  Then, 
tumiDg  the  paper  upside-down,  ha 
wrote  on  the  opposite  side,  where 
on  a  dial  would  be  mHrked  VII, 
.Vni,  IX,  the  words,  Stiffht  Troubles 
— Deep  Sorroo),  Disappointment — 
Despair.  Lastly,  in  tlie  place  of 
No.  VI,  just  where  the  pendulum 
fell,  he  sketched  a  large  black  spot, 
which  he  shaded  off  with  great  care, 
and  above  which  be  wrote,  like  a 
scroll,  Dead  Slop,  Absolute  Rtpose. 

Having  fioished  this  little  draw- 
ing, Warren  laid  down  his  pipe, 
inclined  bis  head  on  one  side,  and 
raisiug  bis  eyebrows,  examined  hia 
work  with  a'crltical  frown.  "This 
compass  is  not  yet  quite  complete," 
he  said;  "there  is  something  miss- 
iog.  Between  Dead  Stop  and  Mo- 
derate Desires  on  the  ri^ht,  and 
Sliffkt  Troubles  on  the  left,  there 
is  the  beautiful  lino  of  Calm  and  Ra- 
lional  ladifference.  However,  such 
as  the  drawing  is,  it  is  suflneient  to 
demonstrate  my  theory.  Do  voa 
follow  me  t" 

Ucrmann  nodded  aflirniatively. 
He  was  greatly  pained.  In  lien  of 
the  friend  of  hia  youth,  for  whom 
he  had  hoped  a  brilliant  future, 
kcrs'  wa8  &  poor  monomaniac  I 

''  You  see,'"  said  Warren,  speak- 
ing collectedly,  like  a  professor,  "  if 
I  raise  my  pendulum  till  it  reaches 
the  point  of  Moderate  Desires,  and 
then  let  it  go,  it  will  naturally 
awing  to  the  point  of  Slight 
Troubles,  and  go  no  further.  Then 
it  will  oscillate  for  some  time  in  8 
more  and  more  limited  space  on  the 
line  of  Indifference,  and  finally  it 
will  stand  still  without  any  jerk  on 
Dead  Stop,  Absolute  Repose.  That 
is  a  great  consolation  I" 

lie  paused,  as  if  waiting  fur  some 
remark  frcn  Hermann;  but  as  the 
latter  remained  silent,  Warren  re- 
sumed his  demonstration. 
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"Yoa  understand  now,  I  sup- 
pose, what  I  am  coming  to.  If  I 
raise  the  pendulum  to  the  point  of 
Ambition  or  Mania  of  Greatness, 
aiid  then  let  it  go,  that  same  law 
which  I  have  already  applied  will 
drive  it  to  Deep  Sori-ow  or  Despair.  ■ 
That  is  quite  clear,  is  it  ootf 

'•  Quite    clear,"     repeated     Her- 

'•  Very  well,"  continued  Warren, 
with  perfect  gravity  ;  "  for  my  mis- 
fortune, I  discovered  this  fine  theory 
rather  late.  I  had  not  set  bonnds 
to  my  dreams  and  limited  them  to 
trifles.  I  had  wished  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the'  Republic,  an  illus- 
trious savant,  the  husband  of  Ellen. 
No  great  tilings,  eh  i  What  say 
you  to  my  modesty  !  I  had  raised 
the  pendulum  to  such  a  giddy 
height  that  when  it  slipped  from 
my  impotent  hands  it  naturally 
performed  a  long  oscillation,  and 
touched  the  point  Despair,  That 
was  a  miBerable  time.  I  hope  you 
have  never  suffered  what  I  suffered 
then.  I  lived  in  a  perpetual  night- 
mare— like  tbe  stupor  of  intoxica- 
tion." He  paused,  as  he  had  done 
before,  and  then,  with  a  painfully 
nervous  laugh,  he  added,  "  Yes, 
like  intoxication.  I  drank."  Sud- 
denly a  spasm  seemed  to  pass 
over  his  face,  he  looked  serious  and 
sad  as  before,  and  be  said,  with  a 
shudder,  "  It's  a  terrible  thing  to 
see  one's  self  inwardly,  and  to  know 
that  one  is  fallen." 

After  this  he  remained  long 
silent.  At  last,  raising  his  bead, 
he  turned  to  bis  friend  and  said, 
"  Have  you  bad  enough  of  my 
story,  or  would  you  like  to  hear  it 
to  the  end !" 

"  I  am  grieved  at  all  you  have 
told  me,"  said  Uermnnn ;  "  but  pray 
go  on ;  it  is  better  I  should  know 
all." 

"  Yes ;  and  I  feel,  too,  that  it 
relieves  me  to  pour  out  my  heart 
Well,     I     used     to     drink.       One 
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^kes  ibe  horrid  habit  in  America* 
'ar  easier  tban  anywhere  else.  I 
was  obli<ied  tu  give  up  more  than 
one  good  situation  because  I  had 
ceased  to  be  respectable.  Anyhow, 
I  always  managed  to  find  employ- 
ment withont  any  great  difficulty. 
I  never  suffered  from  wbdI,  thongh 
I  have  never  known  plenty.  If  I 
spent  too  mur.h  in  drink,  1  took  it 
out  of  my  dress  and  my  boots. 

"Eighteen  months  after  I  had 
left  Elraiva,  1  met  Ellen  one  day 
in  Central  Park,  id  New  York.  I 
was  aware  that  she  had  been  mar- 
ried a  tnelvemontli.  She  knew  me 
again  at  once,  and  spoke  to  me.  1 
would  have  wished  to  sink  into  the 
earth,  I  knew  that  my  clothes 
were  shabby,  that  I  looked  poor, 
and  I  fancied  that  she  must  dis- 
cern on  my  face  the  traces  of  the 
bad  habits  T  had  contracted.  But 
she  did  not,  or  would  not,  sec  any- 
thinfr.  She  held  out  her  hand,  and 
said  in  her  gentle  voice — 

"  '  I  am  very  glad  to  sec  you  again, 
Mr.  Warren.  1  have  inquired  about 
you,  but  neither  my  father  nor 
Francis  could  tell  roe  what  had 
become  of  you.  I  want  to  ask  you 
to  resume  the  lessons  you  used  to 
give  me.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know 
whore  I  live  J  This  ia  my  address,' 
and  she  gave  me  her  card. 

"  I  stammered  out  a  few  unmean- 
ing words  in  reply  to  her  invitation. 
She  looked  at  me,  smiling  kindly 
the  while;  but  suddenly  the  smile 
vanished,  and  she  added,  'Have 
you  been  ill,  Mr.  Warren  f  You 
seem  worn.' 

"'Yes,'  I  answered,  too  glad  to 
find  ao  excuse  for  my  appearance 
— 'Yes,  I  have  been  ill,  and  I  am 
still  suffering.' 

" '  I  am  very  sorry,'  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  Laugh  at  me,  Hermann — call  me 
an  incorrigible  madman  ;  butbclieve 
me  when  1  say  that  her  looks  con- 
veyed to  me  the  impression  of  raoro 
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than  common  interest  or  civility, 
A  thrilling  sense  of  pain  shot 
through  my  frame.  What  had  I 
done  that  I  should  be  so  cruelly 
tried  ?  A  mist  passed  before  my 
eyes;  anxiety,  intemperance,  sleep- 
lessness, had  made  me  weak.  I 
tottered  backwards  a  few  steps. 
She  tamed  horribly  pale.  All 
around  us  was  the  crOwd — the 
careless,  indifferent  crowd. 

"  '  Come  and  see  me  soon,'  she 
added  hastily,  and  left  me.  I  saw 
her  get  into  a  carriage,  which  she 
had  doubtless  quitted  to  take  )t 
walk ;  and  when  she  drove  past, 
she  put  her  head  out  and  looked  at  . 
me  with  her  eyes  wide  open — there 
was  an  almost  wildly  anxious  ex- 
pression in  them.  * 

"  f  went  home.  My  way  led  me 
past  her  honse — it  was  a  palace.  I 
shut  myself  up  in  my  wretched 
hotel-room,  and  once  more  I  fell  to 
dreaming.  Ellen  loved  me ;  she 
admired  mo ;  she  was  not  for  ever 
lost  to  mel  The  pendulum  wa<^ 
swinging,  you  see,  up  as  high  as 
Madneaa.  Explain  to  me,  if  you 
can,  how  it  happeris  that  a  being 
perfectly  rational  in  ordinary  life 
should  at  certain  seasons,  and,  s» 
to  speak,  voluntarily,  be  bereft  of 
reason.  To  excuse  and  explain  my 
temporary  insanity,  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that  the  excitement  to  whi^'h 
I  gave  way  may  have  been  a  symp- 
tom of  the  nervous  malady  which 
laid  hold  of  me  a  few  days  later, 
and  stretched  me  for  weeks  upon  ii 
bed  of  pain. 

"  As  L  became  convalescent,  reason 
and  composure  returned.  Itiit  it 
was  too  late.  In  the  space  of  tivo 
montlis,  twenty  years  had  passed 
over  my  head.  When  I  cose  from 
my  sick-bed  I  was  as  feeble  and 
as  broken-down  as  you  see  rae  now. 
My  past  had  been  cheerless  and 
dim,  without  one  ray  of  happiness: 
vet  that  post  was  all  my  life! 
Henceforward    there    was    nothing 
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left  for  me  to  nndertalie.  to  regret,  it  cauned  me  a  painful  imprexsioD. 

or  to  desire.     The  pendulum  swung  My  determination  was  taken  at  once, 

idly  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  I   refused    without    hesitation.      I 

line  of  Indifference.    I  wonder  what  asked  the  manner,  who  had  been 

are  the  feelings  of  successful  men —  watching  me  with  a  friendly  smile 

of   men  wlio  have  been  victorious  while  I  read  the  letter,  whether  he 

generals,  prime  nuDistcrs,  celebrated  could  give  the  name  of  the  person 

authors,    and   that    sort  of  thing!  who  hod  sent  it.     In  spite  of  hia 

Upheld   by  r  legitimate  pride,  do  repeated  assurances  that  he  did  not 

they  retire  satisfied  from  the  lists  know    it,    I    never   doubted   for   a 

when    evening  comes,  or   do   they  single  instant  that  he  was  coneeal- 

lay  down  their  arms  as  I  did,  dis-  ing  the  trath.    After  a  few  seconds' 

appointed  and  dejected   and  worn  reflection  1  asked  if  he  would  nnder- 

out  with  the  fierce  struggle!    K^aa  lake  to  forward  an  answer  to  my 

no  man  with  impunity  look  into  his  unknown    correspondent;    and,   on 

own  he^rt  and  ask  liirasclf  how  his  his  consenting  to  do  so,  I  promised 

life  has  been  spent  V  tliat  he  should  have  my  answer  the 

Ilere  Warren  made  a  still  longer  next  day. 
pause    than   before,   and   appeared         "  1  thought  long  over  my  letter, 

absorbed  in   gloomy  thought.     At  One  thing  was  plain  to  me — it  was 

bwt  he  resaroed  in  a  lower  tone —  Ellen    who   had  come  to  my  help. 

"  I  had  not  followed  up  Ellen's  How   could  I  reject    her   generous 

invitation.      But  in  some  way  she  aid  without  wounding  her,  or  ap- 

had    discovered    iny   address,   and  pearin^   ungrateful  ?     After    great  " 

knew  of  my    illncbs.     Do   not   be  hesitation  I  wrote  a  few  lines,  which, 

alarmed,  my   dear   Hermann;    iny  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  ran  thus: — 
story   will    not    become    romantic.         '"I  thank  you  for  the  interest  y.>ti 

No  heavenly  vision  appeared  to  me  have  shown  me,  but  it  is  impossible 

during  iny  fever;  I  felt  no  gentle  for  me  to  accept  the  sum  you  place 

white  hands  laid    on    ray    burning  at  my  disposal.     I>o  not  he  angry 

brow.    I  was  nursed  at  the  hospital  with  me  because  I  return  it.     Do 

and  very  well  nursed  too;  I  figured  not   withdraw  your   sympathy;    I 

there   as  "  Number   380,"  and  the  will  strive  to  remain  worthy  of  it, 

whole  afiair  was,  as  you  see,  as. pro-  and  will  never  forget  your  good- 

saic  as  possible.     But  on  quitting  ness.' 

the  hospital,  and  as  I   was  taking         "  A  few  days  later,  after  having 

leave  of  the  manager,  he  handed  confided  this  letter  to  the  manager, 

me  a  letter,  in  which  was  inclosed  I  left  New  York  for  San  Francisco. 

a  note  for  600  dollars.     In  the  en-  For  several  years  I  heard  nothing  of 

velope  there  was  also  the  following  Ellen ;    her  image  grew   gradually 

anonymous  note : —  fainter,  and   at  last   almost  disap- 

" '  An  old  friend  begs  your  accept-  peared  from  my  memory, 
ance,  as  a  loan,  of  the  inclosed  sum.         "  Tlie  dark  river  that  bore  the  frail 

It  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  bark    which    carried    me    and    my 

paying  off  this  debt  wiien  you  are  fortunes  was  carrying  me  smoothly 

strong  enough  to  resume  work,  and  vaA  unconsciotisly  along  towards  tlie 

you  can  then  do  it  by  instalments,  mysterious  abyss    where    all    that 

of  which  you  can  yourself  fix  the  exists  is  engulfed.     lu  course   lay 

amount,  and  remit  them  to  the  hos-  through    a   vast    desert ;    and    the 

pital  of  New  York.'  banks  which  passed  before  my  eyes 

"It  was  well  meant,  no  doubt,  but  were    of    fearful   sameness.      Indc- 
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scribable  lassitude  took  possession  pendulum  worked  well.  It  came 
of  my  whole  being.  I  had  never,  and  went,  to  and  fro,  slowly  along 
knowingly,  practised  evil ;  I  had  the  line  of  Indifference,  without  ever 
loved  and  sought  after  j^ood.  transirresaing,  as  its  extreme  limits 
Why,  then,  waa  I  so  wretched!  I  on  either  hand,  Moderate  Desires 
would  have  blessed  the  rock  which  and  Slight  Troubks.  I  led  obscure- 
wrecked  my  bark  so  that  I  might  ly  a  contemplative  life,  and  I  was 
have  been  swallowed  up  and  have  generally  considered  a  queer  char- 
Eone  down  to  my  ctemnl  rest  acter.  I  fulfilled  my  duties,  and 
Up  to  the  day  when  I  heard  of  took  little  heed  of  any  one.  When- 
Kllen's  betrothal,  I  bad  hoped  that  ever  1  had  an  hour  at  my  disposal, 
the  morrow  would  bring  happiness.  1  sought  solitude  in  the  neighbour- 
The  long-wished-for  morrow  had  iog  wood?,  far  from  the  town  and 
come  at  last,  gloomy  and  colourless,  from  mankind.  I  used  to  lie  down 
without  realising  any  of  my  vague  nnder  the  big  trees.  Every  season 
hopes.  Henceforward  my  life  was  in  turn,  spring  and  summer,  autumn 
at  an  end."  and  winter,  hail  its  peculiar  charm 
Warren  said  these  last  words  so  for  me.  fity  heart,  so  full  iif  bitter- 
indistinctly  that  Hermann  could  ncss,  felt  lig^htened  as  soon  as  I 
scarcely  bear  them;  he  seemed  to  listened  to  the  rustling  of  the  foli^c  ' 
be  speaking  to  himself  rather  than  overhead.  The  forest  1  There  is 
to  his  friend.  Then  he  raised  the  nothing  finer  in  all  creation.  A 
forefinger  of  his  right  hand,  and  deep  calm  seemed  to  settle  down 
after  moving  it  slowly  from  right  to  upon  me.  I  was  growing  old.  I 
left,  in  imitation  of  the  swing  of  a  was  foigetling.     It  was  about  this 

Eendulnm,  be  placed  it  on  the  large  time   tbat,  in   consequence   of   my 

lack   dot   be    had   drawn    on   the  complete    indifference    to    all    sur- 

sheet  of   paper  exactly  below   his  soundings,  I  acquired  the  habit  of 

pendidum,  and  said,  '^ Dead  Slop,  answering   'Very    well'    to    evcry- 

Abiolale  Repose.     Would  tbat  the  thing   that    was   said.     The   words 

end  were  come  I"  came  so  naturally  that   I  was  not 

Another  and  still  longer  interval  aware  of  my  continual  use  of  them, 
of  silence  succeeded,  and  at  last  nntil  one  day  one  of  my  fellow- 
Hermann  felt  constrained  to  speak,  teachers  happened  to  tell  me  that 

"  How  came  you  to  make  up  your  masters  and  pupils  aUke  bad  given 

mind,"    he    said,    "to    return    to  mo  the  nickname  of   'Very  well.' 

Europe!"  Is   it  not   od<l   that   one  who  ha» 

"Ah  yes,  to  be  sure,"  answered  never  succeeded  in  anything  should 

Wai-ren,   hurriedly;    "the   story —  be  known  as  '  Very  well'! 
the  foolish  story — is  notended.     In         "  I  have  only  one  other  little  ad- 

trutb  it  has  no  end,  as  it  had  no  venture  to  relate,  and  I  will    have 

beginning ;    it  is  a  thing    without  told  all.     Then  I  can  listen  to  your 

form  or  purpose,  and  less  the  history  story. 

of  a  life  than  of  a  mere  journeying         "  Last     year,     my     jonmeyings 

towards  death.     Still  I  will  finish  brouzht  me  to  the  neighbourhood 

— following  chronological  order,  it  of    Elmira.      It    was   holiday  time, 

does  not  weary  you!"  I  had  nothing  to  do,  and  I  bad  in 

"No,    no;     go     on,     my     dear  my  purse  a  hundred  hardly-earned 

friend."  dollars,  or  thorcBboul.     The    wibIx 

"  Very    well.      I    spent    several  seized  me  to  revisit  the  scene  of  toy 

years  in   the  United   States.     The  joys   and  my  sorrows.     I  had  not 
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set  foot  ID  the  place  for  more  than 
seven  years.  I  was  so  changed 
that  nobody  could  know  me  again  ; 
nor  would  I  have  cared  much  if 
they  had.  After  visiting  the  town 
and"  looked  at  my  old  school,  and 
the  house  where  Ellco  had  lived,  I 
bent  my  steps  towards  the  park, 
which  is  situated  In  the  environs — 
a  place  where  I  used  often  to  walk 
ill  company  of  my  youthful  dreams. 
It  was  September,  and  evening  was 
closing  in.  The  oblique  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  sent  a  reddish  gleam 
through  the  leafy  branches  of  the 
old  oaks.  I  saw  a  woman  seated 
on  a  bench  beneath  a  tree  ou  oAe 
Mde  of  the  path.  As  I  drew  near 
I  recogiii?od  Ellen,  I  remained 
rooted  to  the  spot  where  I  stood, 
not  daring  lo  move  a  step.  She 
yas  stooping  forward  with  her  head 
bent  d  iwn,  while  with  the  end  of 
her  parasol  she  traced  lines  upou 
the  gravel.  She  had  not  seen  me. 
1  turned  back  instantly,  and  retired 
without  making  any  noise.  Whou 
I  had  gone  a  little  distance,  I  left 
the  path  and  struck  into  the  wood. 
Once  there,  I  looked  back  cautiously. 
Ellen  was  still  at  the  same  place, 
and  in  the  same  attitude.  Heaven 
knows  what  thoughts  passed  through 
my  brain !  I  longed  to  see  her 
closer.  What  danger  was  there ! 
I  was  sure  she  would  not  know  me 
a^ain.  I  walked  towards  her  with 
tlie  careless  step  of  a  casual  passer- 
by, and  in  a  few  miuutes  passed 
before  licr.  When  ray  shadow  fell 
on  the  path,  she  looked  up,  and  our 
eyes  mi>t.  My  heart  was  beating 
fa.st.  Her  look  was  cold  and  iu- 
didcrenl ;  but  suddenly  a  strange 
light  shot  into  her  eyes,  and  she 
made  a  quick  movement,  as  if  to 
rise.  1  saw  no  more,  and  went  on 
without  turning  roand.  Before  1 
could  get  out  of  the  park  her 
carriage  drove  past  me,  and  I  saw 
her  onee  more  as  I  bad  seen  her 
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five  years  before  in  Central  Park, 
pale,  with  distended  eyes,  and  her 
anxious  looks  fixed  upon  rae.  Why 
did  I  not  bow  to  her?  I  cannot 
say;  my  couri^e  failed  rae.  I  saw 
the  light  die  out  of  her  eyes.  I 
almost  fancied  that  I  saw  her  heave 
a  sigh  of  relief  as  she  threw  herself 
back  carelessly  in  the  carriage ;  and 
she  disappeared.  I  was  then  thirty- 
six,  and  I  ara  almost  ashamed  to 
relate  the  schoolboy's  trick  of  which 
1  was  guilty.  I  sent  her  the  fal- 
lowing lines — '  A  devoted  friend, 
whom  you  obliged  in  former  days, 
and  who  met  you  yesterday  in  tlie 
park  without  yonr  recognising   him, 

posted  this  letter  a  few  minutes 
before  getting  into  the  train  which 
was  to  take  me  to  New  York  ;  and, 
as  I  did  so,  my  heart  beat  as 
violently  as  though  I  had  per- 
formed a  heroic  deed.  Great  ad- 
ventures, forsooth  !  And  to  think 
that  my  life  presents  none  more 
striking,  and  that  trifles  such  as 
these  are  tl>e  only  food  for  my 
memory ! 

''  A  twelvemonth  later  I  met 
Francis  Gilmoro  in  Broadway.  The 
world  is  small — so  small  that  it  is 
really  difficult  to  keep  «ut  of  the 
way  of  people  one  has  once  known. 
The  likeness  of  my  former  pupil  to 
his  sister  struck  me,  and  I  spoke 
to  him.  He  looked  at  me  at  first 
with  a  puzzled  expression,  but  af- 
ter a  few  moments  c^  hesitation 
he  recognised  me,  a  bright  smile 
lighted  up  his  pleasant  face,  aud  he 
shook  hands  warmly. 

" '  Mr.  Warren,'  he  exclaimed, 
'how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  1  Ellen 
and  I  have  often  talked  of  you,  and 
wondered  what  could  have  become 
of  you.  Why  did  we  never  heat 
from  you ! ' 

" '  I  did  not  suppose  it  would 
interest  you.'  I  spoke  timidly ; 
and    yet   I    owed    nothing    to   the 
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young  fellow,  and  wanted  nothing 
of  faiiD. 

" '  You  wrong  us  by  saying  that,' 
replied  Francis ;  '  do  you  think  ine 
ungrateful  i  Do  you  fancy  I  have 
forgotten  our  pleasant  walks  in 
former  days,  and  the  long  conversa- 
tions we  used  to  have  !  Yoa  alone 
ever  taught  me  anything,  and  it  is 
to  you  I  owe  the  principles  that 
have  guided  me  through  life.  Many 
a  day  I  have  thought  of  you,  and 
regretted  you  sincerely.  As  regards 
Ellen,  no  one  has  ever  filled  your 
place  with  her;  she  plays  to  this 
day  the  same  pieces  of  music  you 
taught  her,  and  follows  nil  your 
directions  with  a  fidelity  that  would 
touch  you.' 

" '  How  are  your  father  and 
mother,  and  how  is  your  sister)' 
,1  inquired,  feeling  more  deeply 
moved  than  I  can  express. 

" '  My  poor  mother  died  three 
years  ago.  It  is  Ellen  who  keeps 
house  now.' 

" '  Your  brothor-iu-law  lives  with 
yoa,  then!* 

"  '  My  brother-in-law! '  replied 
Francis,  with  surprise ;  '  did  you 
not  know  that  he  was  on  board  the 
Atlantic,  which  was  lost  last  year 
in  the  passage  from  Liverpool  to 
New  York!' 

"  I  could  find  no  words  to  reply. 

'"  As  to  that,' added  Francis,  with 
great  composure — '  between  you  and 
ine,  he  was  no  great  loss.  My  dear 
brother-in-law  was  not  by  any 
means  what  my  father  fancied  be 
was  when  he  gave  him  my  sist«r 
as  a  wife.  The  whole  family  has 
often  regretted  the  marriage,  Ellen 
lived  apart  from  her  husband  for 
many  yeairs  before  his  death.' 

"  I  nodded  so  as  to  express  my 
interest  in  his  communications,  but 
I,  could  not  for  worlds  have  uttered 
a  syllable, 

*' '  You  will  come  and  see  us  soon, 
I    hope,'    added    Francis,   without 
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noticing  .my  emotion.  '  We  are 
etill  at  the  same  place  ;  but  to  make 
sure,  here  is  my  card.  Come,  Mr. 
Warren — name  your  own  day  to 
come  qnd  dine  with  us.  I  promise 
you  a  hearty  welcome.' 

"  I  got  off  by  promising  to  write 
the  ncJit  day,  and  we  parted. 

"Fortunatelymy  mind  had  lost  its 
former  liveliness.  The  pendulum, 
far  from  being  urged  to  unriiiy 
motion,  continued  to  swing  slowly 
in  the  narrow  space  where  it  had 
oscillated  for  so  many  years,  I  said 
to  myself  that  to  renew  my  intimacy 
with  the  Gilmores  would  be  to  run 
the  almost  certain  risk  of  reviving 
the  sorrows  and  the  disappoint- 
ments of  the  past.  I  was  then 
calm  and  rational.  It  would  be 
madness  in  .me,  I  felt,  to  aspire  to 
the  band  of  a  young,  wealthy,  and 
much-admired  widow.  To  venture 
to  see  Ellen  again  was  to  incur 
the  risk  of  seeing  my  reason  once 
more  wrecked,  and  the  fatal  cljiraera 
which  had  been  the  source  of  all 
my  misery  start  into  life  again.  If 
we  are  to  believe  what  poets  say, 
love  ennobles  man  and  exalts  him 
into  a  demi-god.  It  may  be  so, 
but  it  turns  him  likewise  into  a 
fool  and  a  madman.  That  was  my 
case.  At  any  cost  I  was  to  guard 
against  that  fatal  passion.  1  argued 
seriously  with  myself,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  let  the  past  be,  and  to 
reject  every  opportunity  of  bringing 
it  to  life  again. 

"  A  few  days  before  my  meeting 
with  Francis,  I  had  received  tid- 
ings of  the  death  of  an  old  relative, 
wiiom  I  scarcely  knew.  In  my 
childhood  I  had,  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  spent  my  holidays  at  his 
house.  He  was  gloomv  and  taci- 
turn, but  nevertheless  be  had  al- 
ways welcomed  me  kindly.  I  have 
a  vague  remembrance  of  having 
been  told  that  he  had  been  in  love 
with  my  mother  once  upon  a  time, 
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and  tliat  on  heario^  of  ber  marriage 
he  had  retired  into  tbe  solitude 
wblch  he  never  loft  till  the  day  of 
bU  death.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I 
bad  not  lost  my  place  in  his  affec- 
tions, it  seems :  he  had  continued 
to  feel  an  interest  in  me ;  and  on  his 
deathbed  be  had  remembered  me, 
and  left  roe  the  greater  part  of  his 
not  very  considerable  fortnne,  I 
inherited  little  money;  but  there 
was  a  small,  comfortably- f urn islied 
country-house,  and  an  adjoining 
farm  let  on  a  long  lease  for  £240 
per  annum.  This  was  wealth  for 
me,  and  more  than  enough  to  sat- 
isfy all  my  wants.  Since  I  had 
heard  of  this  legacy  I  had  been 
douhtfnl  aa  to  my  movements.  My 
chance  meeting  with  Francis  settled 
the  matter.  I  resolved  at  once  to 
leave  America,  and  to  return  to  live 
in  my  native  country.  I  knciv 
your  address,  and  wrote  to  you  at 
ODce.  I  trusted  that  the  sight  of 
mv  old  and  only  friend  would  con- 
sole me  for  the  disappointments  that 
life  has  inflicted  on  me — and  I  have 
not  been  deceived.  At  last  I  have 
been  able  to  open  my  heart  to  a 
fellow-creature,  and  relieve  myself 
of  the  heavy  burden  which  I  have 
home  alone  ever  since  our  separa- 
tion. Now  I  feel  ligbtor,  Yoii  are 
not  a  severe  judge.  Doubtless  you 
deplore  my  weakness,  but  you  do 
not  condemn  me.  If,  as  I  have 
already  said,  I   have  done  no  good, 
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neither  have  I  committed  any  wick- 
ed  action.  1  have  be<!n  a  nonentity 
— an  utterly  useless  being ;  '  one 
too  many,'  like  the  sad  hero  of 
Tourgueneff's  sad  story.  Before 
leaving,  I  wrote  to  Francis  inform- 
ing him  that  the  death  of  a  relative 
obliged  me  to  return  to  Europe, 
and  giving  bim  your  address,  so  as 
not  to  seem  to  be  running  away 
from  bim.  Then  I  went  on  board, 
and    at    last    reached   your  borne. 

Warren,  who  during  this  long 
story  had  taken  care  to  keep  bis 
pipe  alight,  and  had,  moreover, 
nearly  drained  the  bottle  of  port 
placed  before  him,  now  declared 
himself  ready  to  listen  to  his  friend's 
confession.  But  Hermann  had  been 
saddened  by  all  be  had  heard,  and 
was  in  no  humour  for  talking;  he 
remarked  that  it  was  getting  late, 
and  proposed  to  postpone  any  fur- 
ther conversation  till  the  morrow. 

Warren  merelv  answered,  "  Very 
well,"  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe,  shared  out  the  remainder  of 
tbe  wine  between  his  host  and  him- 
self, and  raising  bis  glass,  said,  in  a 
somewhat  solemn  tone,  "To  our 
youth,  llermann  !"  After  empty- 
ing his  glass  at  one  draught,  he 
replaced  it  on  the  table,  and  said 
complacently,  "It  is  long  since  I 
bare  drunk  with  so  much  pleasure ; 
for  this  time  I  have  not  drunk  to 
foi^etfulness,  but  to  memory." 


Warren  spent  another  week  in 
Leipzig  with  his  friend.  No  man 
was  easier  to  live  with  :  to  every 
Buggestion  of  Hermann's  he  inva^ 
riably  answered,  "Very  well;"  and 
if  Hermann  proposed  nothing,  he 
was  quite  content  to  remain  seated 
in  a  comfortable  arm-chair  by  the 
fireside,  holding  a  book  which  be 


scarcely  looked  at,  and  watching  tbe 
long  rolls  of  smoke  from  his  pipe. 
He  disliked  new  acquaintances  ; 
nevertheless  tbe  friends  to  whom 
Hermann  introduced  bim  found  in 
him  a  quiet,  unobtrusive,  and  nell- 
informed  conipanioQ.  He  pleased 
everybody.  There  was  something 
strange   and    yet  attractive  In  bis 
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person  ;  tbcre  was  a  "  cliarm "  of  tlie  eye.  His  friendly  anxiety 
about  litm,  people  said.  Hermann  had  not  been  lost  upon  Warren ; 
felt  tlic  attraction  without  being  end  when  the  latter  took  his  leave, 
able  to  define  in  what  it  consisted,  he  said  with  emotion — 
Their  former  friendship  hid  been  "  You  wish  me  well,  my  old 
r^ewed  unreservedly.  The  kind  friend.  I  see  it  and  feel  it ;  and, 
of  fascination  that  Warren  exercised  believe  me,  I  am  j;ralcfol.  We 
over  all  those  who  approached  him,  must  not  lose  sight  of  eiieh  other 
often  led  Hermanu  to  think  that  it  again — I  will  write  regularly." 
was  not  unlikely  that  in  his  youth  A  few  days  later  Ilermann  re- 
he  had  inspired  a  real  love  in  Ellen  ceived  a  letter  for  his  friend.  It 
Gilniore.  was  an  Araei-ican  letter,  and  the 
One  evening  Ilennann  took  his  envelope  was  stamped  with  the 
friend  to  the  theatre,  where  a  comic  initials  "  E.  H."  They  were  those 
piece  was  being  performed.  In  bis  of  Ellen  Howard,  the  heroine  of 
young  days  Warren  had  been  very  Warren's    sad    history,       lie    for- 

Earti^  to  plays  of  that   kind,  and  warded  the  letter  immediately,  and 

is  joyous  peals  of  laughter  on  such  wrote    at    the    same    time    to  his 

occasioDS  still  rang   in  the  ears  of  friend — "  I  hope  the  inclosed  brings 

his  friend.     But  the  attempt  was  a  you  good  news  from  America,"    But 

complete  failure.     Warren  watched  in  bis  reply  Warren  took  no  notice 

the   performance  without   showing  of  this  passage,  and   made  no  allu- 

the    slightest    interest,   and    never  sion    to  Ellen,     lie  only  spoke  of 

even'  smiled.     During  the  opening  the    new    house    in    which    he  had 

scenes  he    listened  with   attention,  just  nettled  himself — "to    end,"  as 

as  though  bo  were  assisting  at  some  lie  said,  "  his  days ;"  and  he  pressed 

performance  of  thclcgitimate  drama;  Hermann   to   come    and  join    him. 

then,  as  if  he  could  not  understand  The    two    friends  at    last    agreed 

what  was  going  on  before  his  eyes,  to  pass  Christmas  and  New  Year's 

he  turned  away  with  a  wearied  air  Day  together;    but  when   Decem- 

and  began   looking  at  the  audience,  ber  came,  Warren  urged  bis  friend. 

When,  at  the  close  of  the  second  to  hasten  his  wrival. 

act,    Hermann    proposed   that  they  "I  do  not  feel  well,"  he  wrote, 

should  leave  the  house,  be  answered  *'  and  am  often  so  wear^'  that  I  atay 

readily —  at  home  all  day.     I  have  made  no 

"Yes,    let  us  go;  all  this  seems  new  acquaintances,  and,  most  likely, 

very    stupid  —  we    will    bo    much  will  make  none.     I  am  alone.    Your 

better  at  home.     Th:;rc   is  a  time  society  would  give  megreat  pleasiire. 

for  all  things,  and  buffoonery  suits  Come ;  your  room  is  ready,  and  will 

me  no  longer."  be,  I   trust,  to  your  liking.     There 

There  was  nothing  left  in  War-  ia  a  lai^e  writing-table  and  tolerably 

ren  of  the  friend  that  Hermanii  had  well-filled    boot-shelves;     you    can 

known    fifteen    years   before.      He  write  there  quite  at  yoar  ease,  witb- 

loved  bim  none    the  less;  on   the  out  fear  of  disturbance.     Come  as 

contrary,  to   his   affection    for   him  soon  as  possible,  my  dear  friend,     I 

had  been  superadded  a  feeling  of  am  expecting  you  impatiently," 

deep  compassion.     He  would  have  Uetmann     happened    to    be    at 

made  great  sacrifices  to  secure  his  leianre,    and    was   able    to    comply 

friend's   happiness,  and    to    see    a  with  his  friend's  wish,  and  to  go  to 

smile     light     up     the     immovable  him  in  the  first  week  of  December, 

features  and  the  sorrowful  dulness  He    found  Warren    looking    worn 
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and  depressed.     It  was  in  raio  he  voDder  aad  ask  myself  what  I  am 

sought  to  induce  blm  to  consult  a  in  her  eyes !     What  does  she  feel 

pbj-siciaa.     Warren  would  reply —  towards  rae)     Lovei     That  is  in- 

"  Doctors  can  do  nothing  for  my  admissible.  Pity,  perhaps!  This, 
complaioL  I  know  where  the  shoe  then,  is  the  end  of  my  grand  dreams 
pinches.  A  physician  would  order  — to  be  an  object  of  pity  ?  I  have 
me  probably  to  seek  relaxation  and  just  answered  her  letter  to  say  that 
amusement,  just  as  he  would  advise  I  am  settled  here  with  the  fixed  in- 
a  poor  devil  whose  blood  is  im-  t«ntion  of  ending  ray  useless  exist- 
porerished  by  bad  food  to  strengthen  ence  in  quiet  and  idleness.  Do  you 
himself  with  a  generous  diet  and  remember  a  scene  in  llenry  Heine's 
good  wine.  The  poor  man  could  *  Reisebilder,'  when  a  young  student 
not  afford  to  get  the  good  living,  kisses  a  pretty  girl,  who  lets  him 
and  I  do  not  know  what  could  en-  have  hia  own  way  and  mskcs  no 
liven  or  divert  me.  Travel  ?  I  like  great  resistance,  because  he  has  told 
nothing  so  well  as  sitting  quietly  in  her — '  I  will  be  gone  to-morrow  at 
my  arm-ehair.  New  faces!  They  dawn,  and  I  will  never  sec  you 
would  not  interest  me — yours  is  ^ain !'  The  certainty  of  never 
the  only  company  I  prefer  to  soli-  seeing  a  person  again  gives  a  man 
tnde.  Books  !  I  am  too  old  to  take  the  courage  to  say  things  that  other- 
pleasure  in  learning  new  things,  wise  he  would  have  kept  hidden  in 
and  what  I  have  learned  has  ceased  the  most  secret  depths  of  his  being, 
to  interest  me.  It  is  not  always  I  feel  that  my  life  is  drawing  to 
easy  to  get  what  might  do  one  a  close.  Do  not  say  no,  my  dear 
good,  and  we  must  take  things  as  friend;  my  presentiments  are  cer- 
they  are."  tiin.>    I  have    written    it   to  Kll^n. 

Hermann  noticed,  as  before,  that  I  have    told   her  other   things   be- 

hia  friend  ate  little,  but  that,  on  the  sides.     What   folly  !     All    I    have 

other  hand,  he  drank  a  great  deal,  ever  done  has  been  folly  or  chimera.' 

The  sincere  friendship  be    felt  for  I  end  my  life  logically,  in  strict  ac- 

liim  emboldened  him  to  make  a  re-  cordance  with  my  whole  Past,  by 

mark  on  the  subject  making  my  first  avowal  of  love  on 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Warren,  "  I  my  deathbed.  Is  not  that  as  use- 
drink  too  much  ;  but  what  can  I  do  !  leas  a  thing  as  can  be !" 
Food  is  distasteful  to  me,  and  I  Hermann  would  have  wished  to 
must  keep  up  my  strength  somehow,  know  some  particulars  about  this 
I  am  in  a  wretched  state ;  my  health  letter;  but  Warren  replied,  some- 
is  rained."  what  vaguely,  "  If  I  hod  a  copy  of 

One  evening,  as  the  two  friends  my  letter,  I  would  show  it  to  you 

were   seated    together   in  Warren's  willingly.     Yon    know    my    whole 

room,  while  the  wind  and  sleet  were  story,  and  I  would  not  be  ashamed 

beating  agidnet    the  window-panes,  to  lay  before    you   my  last    act  of 

Che  invalid  began  of  his  own  accord  folly.      I  wrote  abont  a    fortnight 

to  speak  about  Ellen.  ^o,  when  I  felt  sure  that  death  was 

"  We  now  correspond  regularly,"  drawing  near.     1  was  in  a  fever,  not 

be  said.     "  She  tells  me  in   her  last  from  fear — Death  gains  but  little  by 

letter  that  she  hopes  soon  to  see  me,  taking  my  life — but  from  a  singular 

Do  yon  know,  Hermann,  that  she  is  species  of   excitement,      1    do  uot 

becoming  an  enigma  for  me  !     It  is  remember  what  were    the  words  I 

very  evident  that  she  does  not  treat  used.     Who  knows!     Perhaps  this 

me  like  other    people,  and  I  often  last  product  of  my  brain  may  have 
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been  quite  a  poetical  performance. 
Never  mind  !  I  do  not  repent  of 
what  I  have  done ;  I  am  glad  that 
Ellen  sbould  koow  at  last  that  1 
have  loved  her  silently  and  hope- 
lessly. If  that  is  not  disiutercsted, 
what  isT'  he  added,  with  a  bitter 

Christinaa  went  by  sadly.  Wairen 
was  BOW  so  weak  that  he  could 
scarcely  leave  his  bed  for  two  or 
three  hours  each  day.  Hermann 
had  taken  upon  himself  to  send  for 
a  doctor,  b«t  this  latter  had  scarcely 
known  what  to  prescribe.  Warren 
was  suffering  from  no  special  mal- 
ady ;  he  was  dying  of  exhaustion. 
Now  and  then,  during  a  few  mo- 
ments, which  became  daily  more 
rare  and  more  brief,  his  vivacity 
would  return  ;  but  the  shadow  of 
Death    was    already  darkening    his 

On  Now  Year's  eve  he  got  np  very 
late.  "  We  will  welcome  in  the 
New  Year,"  he  said  to  Hermann. 
"  I  hope  it  may  bring  you  happi- 
ness; I  know  it  will  bring  me  rest." 
A  few  minutes  before  midnight,  he 
opened  the  piano,  and  played  with 
solemnity,  and  as  if  it  tiad  been  a 
chorale,  a  song  of  Schumann's,  en- 
titled, "  To  the  Drinking-cup  of  a 
departed  Friend."  Then,  on  the 
lirst  stroke  of  midnight,  he  61lcd 
two  glasses  with  some  old  Rbenish 
wine,  and  raised  his  own  glass 
slowly.  lie  was  very  pale,  ancf  his 
eyes  were  shining  with  feverish 
light.  He  was  in  a  state  of  strange 
and  fearful  excitement.  He  looked 
at  the  glass  which  he  held  and 
repeated  deliberately  a  verse  of  the 
song  which  ho  had  just  been  play- 
ing. "The  vulgar  cannot  under- 
stand what  I  see  at  the  bottom  of 
tliis  cup."  Then,  at  one  draught, 
he  drained  the  full  glass. 

While  he  was  thus  speaking  and 
drinking  he  had  taken  no  notice  of 
Hermann,  wh?  was  watching    htm 
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with  consternation.  Recovering 
himself  at  length,  be  eKclaimed, 
"Another  glass,  Hermann !  To 
friendship!"  He  drained  this 
second  glass,  like  the  first,  to  the 
very  last  drop  ;  and  then,  exhausted 
by  the  effort  he  had  made,  he  sank 
heavily  on  a  chair.  Soon  after, 
Hermann  led  bim,  like  a  sleepy 
child,  to  his  bed. 

During  the  days  that  followed, 
ho  was  unable  to  leave  his  room ; 
and  the  doctor  thought  it  right  to 
warn  Hermann  that  all  the  symp- 
toms seemed    to    point  to  a   fatal 

On  the  8th  of  January  a  servant 
from  the  hotel  in  the  little  neigh- 
bouring town  brought  a  lctter,which, 
he  said,  required  an  immediate 
answer.  The  sick  man  was  then 
lying  almost  unconscious.  Hermann 
broke  the  seal  without  hesitation, 
and  read  as  follows  : — 

"Mr  DEAR  Friend, — A  visit  to 
Europe  which  my  father  had  long 
planned,  baa  at  last  been  under- 
taken. I  did  not  mention  it  to  yon, 
in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
surprising  you.  On  .reaching  this 
place  I  learn  that  the  illpess  of 
which  you  spoke  in  your  last  letter 
has  not  yet  left  you.  Under  these 
circumst.tnccs,  I  will  not  venture  to 
present  myself  without  warning 
yon  of  my  arrival,  and  making  snre 
that  you  are  able  to  receive  me.  I 
am  hero  with  my  brother,  who,  like 
myself,  would  not  come  so  near  to 
you  without  seeing  you.  My  father 
has  gone  on  to  Paris,  where  Francis 
and  1  will  join  him  in  a  few  days. 
"  Ellen." 

Hermann,  after  one  instant's 
thought,  took  up  his  hat  and  dis- 
mifsod  the  messenger,  saying  he 
would  give  the  answer  liiniself.  At 
the  hotel  he  sent  in  his  card,  with 
the  words, "  From  Mr.  Wwren,"  and 
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was  immediately  usheredinto Ellen's 
presence. 

She  was  alune.  Hermann  ex- 
umined  her  rapidly.  He  saw  an 
extremely  beautiful  woman,  whose 
frank  and  fearless  eyes  were  fixed 
on  him  with  a  questioning  loolc 

Hermann  had  not  frequented  the 
society  of  women  much,  and  was 
nsually  rather  embarrassed  in  their 
presence.  But  on  this  occaxion  he 
thought  only  of  his  friend,  and 
found  no  difficulty  io  explaining 
the  motive  of  his  visit.  He  told 
her  his  friend  was  ill — very  ill — 
dying — and  that  he  had  opened  the 
letter  addressed  to  Warren.  Ellen 
did  not  answer  for  some  time ;  she 
seemed  not  to  have  understood  what 
she  had  heard.  Aft-er  a  while  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  asked 
whether  she  could  see  Mr,  Warren. 
On  Hermann  answering  in  the 
affirmative,  she  further  inquired 
whether  her  brother  might  accora- 

"  Two  visitors  might  fatigue  the 
invalid  too  much,"  said  Hermann; 
"your  brother  may  come  later." 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  that  my 
visit  may  tire  liim  ?" 

"1  do  not  think  so;  it  will  make 
him  very  happy." 

Ellen  only  took  a  few  minutes  to 
put  on  her  hat  and  cloak,  and  they 
started.  The  short  journey  was 
accomplished  in  silence.  When 
tbcy  reached  the  house,  Hermann 
went  in  first  to  see  how  the  dyinj; 
man  was.  He  was  lying  in  his  bed, 
in  the  delirium  of  fever,  muttering 
incoherent  sentences.  Nevertheless 
he  recognised  Hermann,  and  asked 
for  something  to  drink.  After 
having  allayed  his  thirst,  he  closed 
his  eyes,  as  if  to  sleep. 

"  I  have  brought  you  a  friend," 
said  Hermann ;  "  will  you  see  him  i" 

"  Hermann !  He  is  always  wel- 
come." 

"No;  itis  afriendfrora America." 


"  From  America )  .  .  .  I  lived 
there  many  years.  ,  ,  .  How  de- 
solate and  monotonous  were  the 
shores  I  visited  I  .  ,  ," 

"  Will  jou  see  your  friend  !" 

"  I  am  carried  away  by  the  cur- 
rent of  the  river.  In  the  distance 
I  see  dark  and  shadowy  forms  ; 
there  are  hills  full  of  shade  and 
coolness,  ....  but  Iwillneverrest 
there." 

Hermann  retired  noiselessly,  and 
returned  almost  immediately  with 
Ellen. 

Warren,  who  had  talcen  no  notice 
of  hira,  continued  to  follow  the 
course  of  his  wandering  thoughts. 

"The  river  is  drawing  near  to 
the  sea.  Already  I  can  hear  the 
roar  of  the  waves.  .  .  .  The  banks 
are  beginning  to  be  clothed  with 
verdure.  .  .  .  The  hills  are  draw- 
ing  nearer.  ...  It  is  dark  now. 
Here  are  the  big  trees  beneath 
which  1  have  dreamed  so  often. 
A  radiant  apparition  shines  through 
their  foliage.  ...  It  comes  to- 
wards me.  .  .  ,  Ellen !" 

She  was  standing  beside  the  bed. 
The  dying  man  saw  her,  and  with- 
"     '      ■  ■    ,  said 

you 

have  come  in  time.  I  knew  you 
were  coming." 

He  mnrnmrcd  a  few  unintelligible 
words,  and  then  remained  silent 
for  a  long  while.  His  eyes  were 
wide  open.  Suddenly  be  cried, 
'•  Hermann  !" 

Hermann  came  and  stood  beside 
Eilen. 

"The  pendulum.  .  .  .  You  know 
what  I  mean  V  A  frank  childish 
smile — the  smile  of  bis  student 
days — lighted  up  his  pallid  face. 
He  raised  his  right  hand,  and  trac- 
ing in  the  air  with  bis  forefinger  a 
wide  semicircle,  to  imitate  the  oscil- 
lation of  a  pendulum,  he  said, 
"  Then."  lie  then  figured  in  the 
same  manner  a  more  limited  and 
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slower  movement,  and  after  repeat- 
ing it  several  times,  said,  "  Now." 
Lastly,  he  pointed  straight  before 
him  witli  a  motionless  and  almost 
menacing  finger,  and  said,  with,  a 
weak  voice,  "  Boon." 

He  spoke  no  more,  and  closed 
his  eyes.  The  breathing  was  becom- 
ing very  difficult. 

Ellen  bent  over  hira,  and  called 
him  softly,  "  Henry,  Henry  !"  He 
opened  his  eyes.  She  brought  her 
iDonth  close  to  his  ear,  and  said, 
with  a  Bob,  "  I  have  always  loved 
you." 

"  I  knew  it  from  the  first,*'  he 
Raid,  quietly  and  with  confidence. 

A  gentle  eKpreasion  stole  over  liia 
counlenance,  and  life  seemed  to 
return.  Once  more  he  Lad  the  con- 
fident look  of  yonth.     A  sad  and 


lad  kissed  it  gently. 


"How  do 


you 
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The  old  answer,  "Very  well." 

His  hands  were  plucking  at  the 
bed-clothes,  as  if  he  strove  to  cover 
bis  face  with  them.  Then  his  arms 
stifiened  and  the  fingers  remained 
motionless. 

"  Very  well,"  he  repealed. 

He  appeared  to  fall  into  deep 
thought.  There  was  a  long  pause. 
At  last  he  tnmed  a  dying  look, 
fraught  with  tender  pity  and  sad- 
ness, towards  Ellen,  and  in  a  low 
voice,  which  wan  scarcely  audible, 
he  said  these  two  words,  with  a 
slight  emphasis  on  the  first — "  Per- 
ftctlff  well," 
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There  arc  aoalc^'ieB,  whicb  It  is 
always  iot^realiug  to  trace,  between 
SfaakeKpeare's  tragedies  and  those 
of  the  Greek  stage.  Nature  is  fouud 
to  Iiave  presented  siibstaDtiwIly  the 
same  crimes,  the  eame  soitows,  and 
the  eame  mournful  grandeurs,  to 
the  hand  whose  business  it  was  to 
"  ope  the  eacred  source  of  sym- 
pathetic tears,"  in  the  days  of  Bur- 
leigh and  of  Bacon,  as  lo  that  of 
the  tn^cdian  of  the  limes  of  lltcmis- 
t^cles  or  of  Pericles.  Under  other 
skies,  other  government,  other  faith, 
man  is  still  viewed  by  a  keen  ob- 
server as  the  same  sinner  and  the 
same  saSerer.  His  direst  calamities 
are  etill  the  same ;  he  still  presents 
the  same  mark  for  the  arrows  of 
fate  to  pierce.  And  yet  the  like- 
nesa  does  not  hold  at  all  points. 
There  are  some  parts  vnlnerable 
now,  which  were  not  exposed  of 
old  :  othera  have  acquired  defensive 
armour  which  they  lacked  before. 
Man's  cheek  can  still  be  crimsoned 
with  sbame;  his  heart  still  torn  by 
anguish  ;  but  not  always  from  the 
cause  which  stirred  the  like  feelings 
ID  the  elder  days.  For  instance; 
the  flasmon  of  Sophocles  and  the 
Romeo  of  Shakespeare  both  alike 
kill  themselves  for  love.  But  the 
passion  of  the  latter  for  Juliet  does 
not  sbnn  notice  like  that  of  the 
former  for  Antigone,  Bomeo'a  is 
an  ever-burning  Etna:  Hwmon's 
a  Vesuvius,  -whose  hidden,  unsns- 
pecled  fires  only  burst  forth  with 
sudden  ruin  at  the  last.  Juliet 
frankly  retitms  Romeo's  passion 
almost  unasked,  and  indignantly 
refuses  to  survive  him  :  Anli^^ne's 
despair  and  death  are  not  caused  by 
Utemon.     As  we  compare  the  Eng- 


lish with  the  Greek  play,  we  feel 
that  a  new  power  has  entered  the 
world  since  the  time  of  Sophocles; 
a  power  which  has  so  consecrated 
and  so  purified  the  most  vehement 
of  human  afiections,  that  from 
thenceforth  it  need  have  no  cause 
to  shrink  back  ashamed  out  of  the 
light.  Or,  again,  in  that  far  deeper 
tragedy  than  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
in  which  the  dutiful  Cordelia  recalls 
to  us  the  Antigone  of  'the  "  CLdipus 
Coloneus,"  where  the  curse  of  the 
aged  and  discrowned  Lear  is  mighty, 
as  that  of  the  Theban  king,  to 
draw  destruction  down  on  the  heads 
of  his  own  unnatural  children,  we 
are  not  left  without  witness  that, 
if  Sophocles  wrote  in  the  early 
morning  twilight,  it  was  the  bright- 
ness of  the  noon-day  that  encircled 
Shakespeare.  The  unrelenting  stern- 
ness of  CEdipus  speaks  of  a  mind 
nurtured  in  a  creed  tliat  knew  little 
of  mercy  ;  while  I^ar  is  softened, 
not  hardened,  by  his  sufferingf,  and 
yields  himself  no  unapt  scholar 
to  the  teaching  of  adversity.  In 
like  manner  the  fatal  oracles  of 
the  "  King  CEdipus "  find  their 
counterpart  in  those  predictions  of 
the  weird  sisters  whicb  lure  Macbeth 
to  his  destruction ;  and  Lady  Mac- 
beth, so  strong  to  evil,  bears  no  dis- 
tant resemblance  to  the  Clytemnestra 
of  ..ilschjius  and  of  Sophocles,  with 
her  bold  leadership  in  crime.  But  the 
Attic  dramati»tsdcpict(AeiV  crowned 
murderess  as  remorseless  to  the  close 
of  her  career:  no  "sleep-walking" 
scene  in  Ikeir  dramas  unveils  to  us, 
as  in  Shakespeare's,  the  agonies  of 
a  high-bom  criminal  whoso  own 
awakened  conscience  is  slowly  work- 
ing  out  upon    her  the   behests  of 
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jufltice.  Clytetrniestra  ouly  shudders 
at  tbe  possible  consequences  of  ber 
evil  deed  in  tbis  world.  Lady 
Macbetb  stands  a^bast  at  tbe  stain 
of  innocent  blood  upon  her  hand, 
wbich  sbe  knows  will  cry  out  against 
her  before  the  last  dread  seat  of 
judgment.  And  then,  again,  if  that 
piny  (which  in  the  outline  of  its 
story  comes  so  close  to  the  Electraa  of 
the  tragic  poets  of  Greece),  Hamlet,  is 
placed  by  the  trilogy  of  j'Eaehylus, 
how  vast  is  the  difference  between 
the  two  sons  who  have  each  re- 
ceived a  supernatural  summons  to 
slay  the  murderer  of  a  father !  Or- 
estes is  Apollo's  passive  instrument, 
and  it  needs  tbn  persecution  of  the 
Furies  to  enlighten  him  as  to  the 
horrible  nature  of  his  deed  of 
■  vengeance  ;  but  Uaralet  communes 
with  his  own  heart,  reflects  and 
questions  till  he  has  all  but  out- 
stayed the  time  for  action,  and 
shows  by  his  very  waverings  of 
purpose  how  strongly  the  sense  of 
individual  responsibility  has  been 
awakened  in  man  since  the  Greek 
tragic  muse  grew  silent.  But  no- 
where are  we  made  bo  sensible  of 
the  gulf  between  the  ancient  and 
tbe  modern  world,  as  when  we  look 
round  for  some  masterpiece  of  an- 
tiquity with  which  to  compare 
Othello,  and  find  none.  We  have 
indeed  famous  Greek  dramas  sur- 
viving on  the  subject  of  jealousy ; 
but  it  is  jealousy  on  the  wife's  part, 
not  on  the  side  of  the  husband, 
wbich  produces  their  tragic  situa- 
tions. De'ianeira  slays  Herakles 
(though  without  purposing  hie 
death)  in  the  attempt  to  recall  to  her- 
self bis  alienated  affections ;  Medea 
avenges  the  infidelity  of  Jason  upon 
her  own  hapless  children ;  and  the 
great  Agamemnon's  murder  finds 
its  pretext  at  least  in  Clyteranes- 
tra's  wrath  at  the  sight  of  tbe 
captive  Trojan  maiden  iu  Ins  com- 

Eany.      But   Menelaus  takes   back 
is  gnilty    wife    to    the    splendid 


Kalace  which  she  forsook,  and  calm-  . 
_'  reinstates  her  in  her  forfeited 
grandeur ;  although  his  daughter 
ilermione  burns  with  wrath  on 
finding  the  heart  of  her  husband 
Pjrrbus  given  to  the  enslaved  An- 
dromache. The  husband's  jealousy 
of  his  wife's  affection  waanot  thought 
an  appropriate  theme  for  Hellenic  tra- 
gedy; because  the  precjousncsa  of 
tlwt  affection  was  but  dimly  appa- 
rent to  Enripidea  and  to  Sophocles, 
They  can  depict  a  wife  stung  to 
f  urj-  by  the  sense  of  her  own  wrongs, 
or,  if  of  gentler  nature,  overwhelmed 
with  grief  at  the  sight  of  ber  irre- 
parable loss ;  but  the  sacredncss  of 
the  affection  that  has  been  outraged, 
the  solemn  sanctions  of  the  tie  that 
baa  been  broken,  are  beyond  their 
ken,  Othello — armed  against  tbe 
wife  whom  he  still  loves  tenderly 
by  his  belief  in  the  holiness  of  that 
innermost  sanctuary  which  he  has 
been  told  that  sbe  has  violated, 
standing  forth  as  the  minister  of  the 
divine  vengeance  to  inflict  less  after 
all  than  he  himself  suffers,  unable 
to  survive  the  discovery  of  the 
innocence  which  his  thoughts  have 
wronged — is  a  conception  which 
would  have  been  impossible  to  the 
greatest  Imgediaoa  of  old.  They 
lacked  the  materials  out  of  which  to 
form  it ;  for  the  true  mystery  of 
marriage  had  not  yet  been  revealed 
to  men. 

It  is  not,  then,  on  the  Greek  stage 
that  we  must  seek  a  parallel  to  what 
is,  after  all,  the  most  moving  of  the 
tragedies  of  Shakespeare.  Shall  we 
succeed  better  if  we  seek  it  in  what 
Schlegel  rightly  calls  the  only  na- 
tional drama  that  Europe  has  pro- 
duced besides  the  Greek  and  the 
English,  as  opposed  to  tbe  literary 
drama  of  a  court  or  a  coterie — in  the 
drama  of  Spain  )  Spanish  plays,  it 
is  perliapa  superfluous  to  remark, 
bear  a  greater  external  resemblance 
to  our  Elizabethan  tragedies  than 
Greek  plays  can  bear.      Calderou, 
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lite  Shakespeare,  disregards  the  uni- 
ties of  time  aad  place,  and  dresses 
tbc  warriors  aod  the  hcauties  of 
distant  lands  and  a^es  in  the  garb 
of  bis  own  period.  Bnt  though  the 
methods  by  which  his  genius  finds 
expression  are  the  same,  his  genius 
in  itself  is  essentially  different 
Never  when  we  read  him  can  wo 
say,  "Ah,  here  is  Shakespeare  talk- 
ing Spanish  ;"  although  often,  while 
pemsing  Sophocles,  we  hare  said  t« 
ourselves,  "  So  would  Shakespeare 
have  thought  in  Greek." 

Accordingly,  while  three  of  Cal- 
deron's  plays  end  with  the  same 
cataitropne  as  does  Othello  (so  far 
as  the  wife  is  concerned),  the  resem- 
blance between  their  heroes  and 
the  noble  Mdor  is  of  the  slightest. 
Their  pangs  are  chiefly  those  of 
wounded  honour;  his,  above  all, 
those  of  wronged  affection.  To 
enjoy  these  sensatiooal  and  unques- 
tionably horrible  tragedies,  it  is 
therefore  expedient  to  foi^t  Shake- 
speare for  the  time,  and  to  snrrender 
our  consciences  for  the  moment  to 
the  rule  of  the  Spaniard's  code  of 
honour;  just  as  we  have  provision- 
ally to  adopt  his  religion  if  we  would 
fully  enter  into  the  weird  grandeur 
of  Calderon's  "Devotion  of  the 
Crow,"  with  its  mysterious  bursts  of 
light  and  Salvator  Rosa-like  gloom. 
Nor  do  we  find  Calderon  more  suc- 
cessful on  any  olber  ground,  except 
peritaps,  in  his  fine  Martyr- plays,* 
than  in  these  tragedies  of  jealousy. 
A  Spaniard  above  all  things,  he  is 
nowhere  more  completely  himself 
than  he  is  here. 

There  is  a  fourth  play  by  Cal- 
deron which,  from  its  subject, 
Ilerod   and    Mariainne,    might  also 

fromise  a  parallel  with  Othello, 
tut  its  '  treatment  excludes  this  ; 
its  author  having,  with  his  wonted 
disregard  of  historic  truth,  chosen 
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to  convert  Herod's  awful  story  into 
what  admirers  have  been  pleased  to 
term,  "a  genuine  fate-drama,  colos- 
sal both  in  the  conception  and 
execution,"  by  introducing  into  it 
the  old  apparatus  of  predictions 
which  work  their  own  fulfilment, 
despite  of  earnest  efforts  to  avert  it 
on  the  ■  part  of  a  man  worthier 
throughout  of  pity  than  of  blame. 
Mariamne  is  threatened  with  death 
from  "  the  world's  greatest  monster." 
Ilcrod  is  informed  that  his  dagger 
is  fated  to  slay  the  thing  he  loves 
best  It  seems  impossible  that 
both  prophecies  can  come  true,  since 
both  evidently  point  at  Mariamne  ; 
yet  in  the  end  both  are  fulfilled, 
since  the  monst«r,  jealousy,  aims 
the  dagger,  though  at  another  than 
the  hapless  queen,  in  whose  breast 
it  sheathes  itself  against  its  holder's 
will.  Herod's  jealousy  is  excited 
by  no  less  a  person  than  Octaviua 
himself,  who,  far  from  being  the 
"  dull,  cold'bloodcd  Casar"  of  whom 
Cleopatra  complains,  was  only  ren- 
dered insensible  to  her  charms  by 
his  passion  for  Mariamne's  picture— 
a  part  of  his  spoils  after  the  battle 
of  Actium  !  Herod,  a  captive  in  his 
hands,  about  to  suffer  death  under 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  despatches 
the  well-known  order  forhis  beloved 
consort's  death,  rather  than  let  the 
original  pass  into  those  hands  in 
whose  keeping  he  has  with  rage 
seen  the  portrait.  The  order  be- 
comes known  to  Mariamne,  and  the 
conflict  in  her  breast  between  love 
and  anger  is  well  depicted.  She 
resolves  that  though  as  a  queen 
she  must,  yet  as  a  wife  she  will  not, 
pardon  the  husband  who  could  not 
trust  her.  So  she  goes  forth  in 
mourning  robes  to  supplicate  the 
victor  for  his  life ;  and  having  ob- 
tained it,  with  a  facility  tfiat  sur- 
prises her,   from   the    love-smitten 


•Two  of  these,  "  TLe  Two  Lovers  of  He&ven,"  and  "  Tba  Wonder-working 
MagtciBD,"  have  been  remarkably  well  translated  by  Mr.  MacCartby. 
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Octavius,  Dpbraiils  Herod,  as  bdor  present  us  with  an  iiupressivo  and 
as  they  are  alone  together,  irith  his  awful  figure  like  that  of  Uerod,  to 
cruelty,  and  pronouncea  sentence  of  blot  it  out  for  the  sake  of  even  such 
sepjiration  from  lier  on  him.  "  Miser  an  artistic  combination  as  that  by 
of  love,"  she  sajs,  "would  nothing  which  Oalderon  has  replaced  it? 
serve  yon  but  to  bury  me,  your  His  Mariamne  is  noble  and  interest- 
treasure,  with  yourself  ?  Birds,  ser-  ing ;  but  her  weak  spouse,  wbat  can 
pcnts  oven,  die  to  save  their  off-  we  say  of  him !  Is  it  wise,  by 
spring.  You  only,  harder  of  heart  naming  him  Ilerod,  to  remind  us  of 
than  they,  would  kill  your  love,"  the  savage  Idumteaii  who  attained 
With  these  reproaches  the  injured  such  an  awful  sublimity  of  guilt; 
Mariamne  retires,  henceforth,  as  she  whose  love  was  more  dangerous  than 
says,  a  widow,  and  no  wife,  to  her  other  men's  hate;  whose  remorse 
own  apartments.  There  at  evening  but  led  him  to  wade  deeper  in  a  sea 
Herod  comes  by  stealth  to  sue  for  of  blood  ? 

her  forgiveness.  There  a  cry  warns  It  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  we 
him  that  some  one  else  is  intruding  see  how  muiih  stronger  Calderon 
on  his  wife's  solitude,  from  whom  was  in  constructive  ingenuity  than 
she  needs  protection  ;  and  finding  a  in  power  of  presenting  character, 
dagger  on  the  floor,  he  snatches  it  And  we  sigh  for  Shakespeare,  who 
up  and  hastens  to  defend  her.  The  knew  how  to  depict  a  Homao,  and 
intruder  is  Octavius;  the  dagger,  how  to  understand  the  most  abnor- 
little  as  he  suspects  it,  Herod's  own  nml  types  of  humanity  ;  who  would 
fated  weapon,  which  passed  from  have  given  us  less  love-making  and 
his  keeping  when,  in  a  transport  of  more  real  passion  ;  would  have  kept 
anger  at  the  sight  of  Mariamne's  up  the  dignity  of  Octavius;  made 
picture  in  the  tent  of  Octavius,  he  us  by  turns  hate  and  pity,  but  never 
flung  it  at  his  captor.  Once  more  despise  Herod ;  and  instead  of  show- 
he  aims  it  at  him,  and  with  worse  ing  us  captor  and  cflptlvca  alike 
success  than  before.  That  time  it  struggling  in  the  cold  grasp  of  iron 
quivered  in  the  canvas  and  wounded  fate,  would  have  let  us  feel  the 
Mariamne's  pictured  beauty  ;  this  presence  of  the 
time  it  is  her  own  self  that  it  pierces 
in  the  dark.  Herod  will  not  sur- 
vive her,  and  casts  himself  into  the  jj  ^^^  y^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,,^  j^^  ^^,^ 

*^%,.     .       „            J     I.              ■  own    part    we   turn    with    pleasure 

Th,.  ,.   .1     .0   doubt     very  ,n-  ,„„  'i^j,  „„;„„,   ,p„i„„,f  „,  „ 

a   minor    con.,Jer.lion      1  "f,    «  ,i,  „„,„  ,„  „„  \^       t„„„,„ 

m  K„,g  (id.pu.   (but  Ml.   .bat  „„   „,„„„,,             j      ,^'„,„  j„. 

a  diminution  of   diirnitv  ),  man  is  •'        i '  u         i    i            -.u- 

J    .                 .L    *'      .    r    ■  gcdics  which  work  from  within  in- 

made  to  appear  the  sport  of  circnm-  ,„..   „»!,:„„         i    i           . 

.                i'  1 1        J          !■         -I  stead   of    being    worked    on    from 

stances.      Caldcron's     ruing    idea,  -,i      ,     „,       i -^l 

f,                ■  ■      ■    ,1           -.  witlioul,    of    which  a  passion,    not 

»,,  .  Oerman  cntio.  ,s  lb,  „„,t;  ,„     |,'„,^  „,l„.prio,;    Wo  ba.e 

ofbfe      Man.de.iBn..ndpnrpo«i.  „^^,,^j   ^|„,,     'that    not  < 

iirA  hroUrn  nrl.    ni'p   f^nnT.rnEiipij>ri.  hv  ..             .        .          /  ,  . 


are  broken  olT,  are  contradicted,  by 


m,  despite  of  this,  sot^  before  us 


forces   agamst   which    he    fighia  in  ^^  othello      We  shall  see  that  while 

vain.    •  Without     his     knowledge,  ^^  ,,i^  ^,,^^^  presented  itself 
against  his  expectation,  sgamst  his  ^ 

will,  though  actually  by  his  means,  "  No  way  but  tlils. 

the  terrible  end  comes.     But  is  it  Killing  myeoK,  to  die  npon  a  kl»,'- 

worth    while,    when    history    docs  Caldcron's    husbands    prove     both 
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able  and  willing  to  snrvire  the 
gentle  victims  of  their  jealous 
rage,  and  in  some  cases  to  con- 
tract new  ties  over  their  death- 
beds. They  act  Dot  so  much  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  or  from  the  sharp 
pang  of  wronged  love,  aa  from  a 
wish  to  preserve  what  they  call 
tbeir  honour  pure  and  unspotted 
in  the  eyes  of  men.  The  altar  on 
which  their  sacrifice  is  offered  is 
raified  to  the  idol  reputation;  and, 
with  a  refinement  of  severity  acting 
on  grounds  slight  as  Caesar's,  they 
slay  where  to  divorce  contented 
him.  These  tragedies  therefore 
eihihit  a  retrograde  movement  to 
the  old  oriental  view  of  woman  as 
man's  slave  and  man's  plaything, 
instead  of  bis  life's  equal  partner; 
for  which  Moorish  inducnce  on  the 
Spanish  character  must  be  held  re- 
sponnble — backward,  too,  from  the 
Christian  dread  of  sin  to  the  hea- 
then dread  of  disgrace.  But,  what- 
ever we  may  aay  against  them,  they 
are  genuine  tragedies  nevertheless; 
for  they  awaken  in  their  reader's 
mind  true  pity,  and  a  very  real 
horror  at  the  sight  of  the  impene- 
trably dark  mantle  in  which  the 
"  green-eyed  monster  "  knows  how 
to  shroud  himself  in  Spain,  and 
of  the  added  keenness  with  which 
the  Castiliati  poniard  pierces  after  it 
has  been  dipped  in  the  hitter  foun- 
tain of  the  "  waters  of  jealousy." 

Of  these  "  atrocjous  dramas,"  as 
some  critics  have  styled  them. 
Trench,  an  able  judge,  does  not 
hesitate  to  give  the  palm  to  the 
one  called  "  Secret  Vengeance  for 
a  Secret  Affront ;"  moved,  perhaps, 
by  this,  that  its  nnhoppy  heroine, 
Leonor,  does  something  to  deserve 
her  fate;  since  she  is  guilty  of  medi- 
tating the  offence  which  her  husband 
aveuges  upon  ■  her  before  she  has 
time  to  commit  it.  There  is  thus 
more  of  poetic  justice  in  this  drama 
than  in  some  other  of  Calderon's 
ti^edies;    while    the    eecret    and 
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stealthy  steps  by  which  the  avenger 
advances  in  the  moment  of  the 
criminal's  greatest  security  exert  a 
horrihle  fascination  on  the  behold- 
er's mind. 

Yet  even  here  Leonor  is  made  as 
little  blameworthy  as  possible.  It 
is  her  misfortune  to  harve  loved  a 
noble  cavalier,  Don  Luis  de  Bena- 
vide!»,  to  have  received  false  tidings 
of  his  death,  and,  supposing  herself 
free,  to  have  yielded  to  the  impor- 
tunities of  her  friends,  and,  while 
stil!  adoring  the  memory  of  Don 
Luis,  to  have  contracted  marriage 
with  a  noble  Pi>rtuguese,  Don  Lope 
de  Almeida,  She  has  been  actually 
espbused  to  him  by  proxy,  and  is 
CD  her  way  to  meet  him  when  the 
resuscitated  Don  Luis,  disguised  as  a 
merchant  of  precious  stonc«,  craves 
an  interview  with  the  bride,  and 
sends  her  a  cpccimenof  his  wares  by 
her  uncle's  hand,  as,  reposing  after 
the  fatigues  of  her  journey  on  a 
flowery  bank  near  a  river,  she  awaits 
Don  Lope's  coming.  She  shudders 
at  the  sight  of  the  diamond  ring,  for 
it  had  been  her  own  gift  to  the  de- 
ceased Don  Luis.  Then  she  begs 
to  sec  its  sender,  perhaps  expecting 
to  learn  move  of  the  fate  of  the  man 
whom  she  still  loves  so  passionately. 
The  scene  which  ensues  has  great 
poetic  merit.  Luis  is  restrained  by 
the  uncle's  presence  from  reproach- 
ing his  lady  openly  for  her  breach 
of  faith.  Both  LeoTior  and  he  ex- 
hibit that  regard  for  appearances 
which  to  Calderon's  characters  is 
ever  the  most  sacred  of  obligations. 
After  one  start  of  surprise,  the  lady 
endures  in  silence  the  terrible  con- 
viction forced  upon  her  that  not 
death,  but  her  own  precipitate  act, 
has  separated  her  for  ever  from  the 
man  whom  she  loves;  and  with 
Spartan  calmness  she  listens,  and 
prepares  to  reply  to  the  reproaches 
and  pleadings  so  covertly  conveyed, 
that  they  sound  to  her  ^ed  rela- 
tive  only  as   an    iogenious  reoom- 
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inendation  bj  thn  jeiveller  of  )jis 
wares,  "  I  bring  you,"  lie  says,  "  a 
clasp  fit  to  adoru  your  bosom,  a 
diamond  Cupid  Buch  that  the  god 
of  love,  unstable  witb  others,  is  ever 
firm  with  me ;  I  bear  with  me  a 
heart  wholly  true  in  every  stone 
wLich  forms  it,  and  beautiful  rinfre, 
&ome  of  which  are  niemorialH.  It 
is  true  that  on  my  road,  tboagh 
keepin|r  the  blue  turquoise  of  jea- 
lousy, I  bad  the  misfortune  to  be 
robbed  of  the  emerald  of  hope  ;  but 
the  heart,  the  memorials,  the  love, 
the  clasp  are  at  your  service — will 
it  please  you  that  I  disclose  them  to 
your  ?iew  )"  "You  have  come  at 
the  wrong  time  to  show  me  such 
wares,"  replies  Leonor  ;  "  I  should 
have  rejoiced  to  see  them  earlier ; 
but  it  is  too  late  now.  What 
would  be  said  of  me  if  I  could  care 
to  see  snch  things  while  ju»t  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  my  noble  husband  ) 
I'ut  them  up,  and  take  back  your 
diamond,  thought  it  shines  in  my 
ejes  like  tbc  snow;  and  do  not 
blame  me  for  your  disappointment, 
but  yourself  for  coming  at  the  wrong 
time."  The  unhappy  lovers  have 
a  brief  moment  for  clearer  explana- 
tions when  Leonor's  uncle  goes  forth 
to  meet  her  husband  ;  and  when  be 
re-enters  and  presents  to  her  Don 
Lope,  the  sonnet  with  which  she 
greets  bim  ou  his  first  introduction 
to  her,  bears  a  concealed  reference  to 
the  lover  from  whom  fate  is  parting 
her.  Don  Luis  understands  iU  im- 
port only  too  distinctly,  and  follows 
her  to  Lisbon.  There  in  due  time 
his  form  haunting  the  street  where 
she  resides  attracts  attention ;  her 
liusband's  faithful  friend  Don  Juan 
is  startled,  as  by  other  symptoms  of 
ill,  so  by  Leonor's  readiness  to  let 
)ier  recently- wedded  lord  accompany 
the  king  on  a  proposed  expedition 
to  Africa.  Sinister  rumours  reach 
bis  ears,  and  he  dehatea  witb  him- 
self whether  'he  shall  acquaint  Don 
Lope  with  them.     He  proposes  to 


J.     He  has  a 

friend,  he  says,  who  haa  dune  some- 
thing which  leads  men  to  reflect 
upon  his  honour.  Is  it  his  duty  to 
tell  him  the  remarks  which  he  has 
overheard,  so  that  he  may  set  him- 
self right  with  the  world  by  some 
explanation  J  "  If  you  ask  my  ad- 
vice," replies  Don  Lope  (compre- 
hending but  too  well  tne  meaning 
of  the  parable),  ''  I  say,  keep  silence. 
Were  it  my  case,  and  were  the  best 
friend  I  have  to  come  and  tell  me  I 
was  dishonoured,  I  should  slay  bim 
on  the  spot"  Don  Juan  takes  the 
hint  and  says  nothing  ;  he  only  ven- 
tures a  little  later  on  another  piece 
of  counsel  given  with  equal  precau- 
tion. Matters  have  by  this  time 
gone  so  far  that  the  king  himself 
as  significantly  told  Don  Lope  that 
he  had  better  not  accompany  him 
to  Africa,  as  be  would  be  "  missed 
at  home."  Leonor  has  written  to 
Don  Luis  offering  him  an  interview 
in  the  country-house  by  the  sea, 
where  her  husband  was  to  leave  her 
during  the  expedition.  At  the 
same  time  Don  Juan,  knowing 
well  what  deed  ber  injured  lord 
is  designing,  interposes  with  a  re- 
cital of  his  own  misfortunes ;  and 
tells  how,  having,  as  he  thought, 
washed  off  an  insult  which  ho 
once  received  in  the  blood  of  the 
offender,  he  is  still  known,  to  his 
disappointment  and  disgust,  as  the 
man  who  was  struck,  not  the  man 
who  slew  in  return  of  the  blow, 
"  .So  ill  it  is,"  is  his  conclusion, 
"  when,  where  the  offence  might 
have  kept  silence,  the  vengeance 
speaks."  Don  Lope  promptly  un- 
derstands. He  must  not  be  known 
as  the  slaver  of  the  guilty  pair,  lest 
men  speak  of  his  injury  and  forget 
its  punishment;  and  lot  while  he 
is  meditating  on  this,  Don  Luis  ap- 
proaches reading  the  fatal  note,  and 
confides  to  bim  his  anxiety  to  pass 
tn  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  as  he 
says,  to  see  the  king  embark.    Don 
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Lope   politely    offers    to  take   him  hss*  the    lieprt   of  &   man,  Calder- 

SC1-OS3  in   Ilia   own  boat,  hII   others  on's  similar  dramas  appeal  to  a  far 

bein^   now    engaged;   and  with    a  more   limited   audience.      Othello's 

secret  sneer  at  the  too  oblit;ing"hus-  one  thought  when  ho  believes  him. 

band.-LuiaMeps  into  the  boat  which  self  to  have  suffered  the  worst  of 

is  to  land  him   near  Leonor.     Then  wrongs  is  vengeance:  Don  Lope's 

the  stene    changes,  and  Leonor  is  state  of  mind  is  a  more  artificial  one  ;■ 

shown  to  us    expecting  her  lover's  and  his  extreme  care  to  save  appear- 

approach.     She  hears  a  cry  of  dis-  auces,  hia  patient   tarrying  for  the 

tress  on  the  waters ;  soon  a  panting  right    moment,  deprive,   us    of   the 

swimmer  struggles  with  difficulty  to  power  of  looking  upon  him  asa  mad- 

faer  feet.     It   is  her  husband,  who  dened  man,  and  therefore  as  a  slayer, 

details  the  misfortune  which  has  be-  but    no  murderer.      The    peculiar 

fallen  him.     Ilia  boat  haa,  he  says,  code  of  honour  under  which  he  is 

been  upset,  and  though  he  has  saved  supposed  to  live,  and  which  his  sov- 

liis  own  life,  he  professes  to  feel  deep  ereign's  approbation  at  the  close  of 

regret  that  a  Castilian   gentleman  the   play   certifies  to   us,  must  be 

whom  be  had  offered  to  take  across  taken    into   the  account  before  we 

has  perished,  in  spile  of  his  help,  in  can  at  nil    understand  his  conduct : 

the  waves.     "  If  I  recollect  right,"  blame  both  him  and  it  we  must  at- 

be  adds  carelessly,  "his  name  was  ter  every  possible  explanation.    Nor 

— Don  Luis  de  Bcnavides,"    Leonor  is  there  much  to  stamp  Lope's  in- 

swooDfi  away,  and  her  husband  car-  dividual  character   on  our  remeni- 

ries  her  tenderly  into  the  house  to  brance,  like  those  marked  traits  of 

lay  her  on  a  couch  ; — where  ho  stabs  Othello's  noble  and  generous  nature 

her,  as  lie  had  done  Don  Luis,  but  which  print  it  for  ever  on  our  mind, 

out  of  sight  of  the  audience.     They  Lope   is   favoured  by  fortune  with 

only  see  the  king^dvancing;  start-  opportunities    which    do  not  occur 

led    as  he  approaches  by  a  cry  of  to  Calderon's  similar  heroes.      lie 

"Fire,"  and   by  the  sight  of  flames  scarcely  differs  from  ihem  in  any- 

bnrsting  from  the  windows  of  Don  tiling  else,  and  could   change  places 

Lope's  country-house.     As  the  king  with  them  easily  enough  ;  whereas 

and  his  train  hasten  forward  to  offer  Shakespeare's  jealous  husbands,  like 

help,  Don  Lope  rushes  forth  with  all    his  person^cs,  are  individual. 

hia  dead  wife  in  his  anus,  to  bewail  The  spouse  of  Imogen  in"Oymb  el  in  c" 

before  his  royal  master  his  own  irre-  is  another  man  to  the  consort  of  the 

parable  loss,  iu  the  death  by  fire  of  unjustly -suspected  Ilermionc  in  the 

the   moat   beautiful,    discreet,    and  "Winter's Tale,"  and  both  vary  by 

viituous  lady  that  ever  husband  had  a  vast  diversity  from  Othello. 
to    deplore.     "Only,"  he  subjoins,         The  hero  of  a  second  of  these tra- 

"this  sad  disaster  sets  me  at  liberty  gediea  of  Galderon,"  The  Painter  of 

to  attend  your  Majesty  to  the  wars ;  his  own  Dishonour,"  goes  to  work 

I   cannot  now    be  misled  at  home,  without  concealment;  but  that  is, 

Let  me  end   my  sorrows  in  battle —  not  because   he  is  another  style  of 

if  sorrows  like  mine  can    have  an  man  from  Don  Lope,  but  because  ho 

end."  is  otherwise   situated.      Seraphina,. 

This  outline  of  what  is  in  its  way  the  heroine  of  the  play,  is  like  Leo- 

a  very  powerful  tn^jedy,  will  illus-  nor,  in  having   been  contracted  in 

tratc   our   meaning   in  saying  that  marriage  to  a  man  whom  she  loves 

while  "Othello"  possesses  a  world-  not,  while  falsely  believing  in  the 

wide     interest,    an     intelligibility,  death  of  the  man  whom  abe  loves, 

at  firtt  sight,  to  any  spectatior  who  The  scene  of  the  play  is  laid  for  the 
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most  part  in  Italy,  at  or  near  Gauta, 
wlicre  Scrapbina  is  brought  by  her 
fatlier  to  meet  ber  intended  bus- 
band,  Don  Juan.  A  scene  between 
herself  and  Porcia  (Uer  lost  love's 
sister)  shows  ber  so  overcome  by 
tbe  sad  memories  recalled  by  her 
friend's  sigbt,  that  she  faints  awny 
as  she  finisbos  telling  how  she  and 
Don  Alvaro  put  oflf  disclosing  to 
their  respective  parents  tboir  mu- 
tual affection  till  lie  sboiiM  have 
rctarnod  from  that  fatal  voyage  to 
Spain  in  which  he  was  drowned.  At 
the  very  moment  of  ber  swoon,  Por- 
cia's  lover,  the  Prince  of  Ui'sino, 
has  just  sailed  into  tlic  harbour, 
bringmg  with  him  her  lost  brother, 
whom  he  bad  saved  from  the  wreck 
of  his  vessel.  Impatient  to  embrace 
his  sister,  Alvaro  rushes  into  her 
apartment,  to  tind  his  beloved  Sera- 
pbina  recovering  consciousness.  She 
sudly  CKclainis,  when  he  has  con- 
vinced ber  that  it  is  not  a  ghost  that 
she  sees, "  It  mast  be  trup,  since  I  am 
so  unfortunate,  that  oven  good  for- 
tune, when  mine,  ceases  to  be  such  ; 
for  dead  or  alive  thou  art  equally 
lost  to  me."  The  poor  girl  does  all 
she  can  afterwards  to  hide  her  tears 
from  Alvaro,  and  to  deny  their  too 
obvious  cause ;  it  is  all  in  vain  ;  be 
wickedly  resolves  to  follow  her  to 
Barcelona.  There,  disguised  as  a 
sailor,  bringing  a  letter  from  ber 
friend  I'orcia,  he  forces  bis  way  into 
Seraphinn'fl  presence,  who  assures 
him  witb  becoming  dignity  that  her 
husband's  love  and  her  sense  of 
duty  have  changed  ber  into  a  rock 
which  tlie  waves  may  assault  in 
vain,  an  oak  that  no  wind  can  up- 
root. "  Before  you  became  a  rock," 
rejoins  Alvaro,  "  I  knew  your  heart 
to  be  love's  temple  ;  before  you 
were  an  oak  you  were  the  flower 
which  turns  snnwanl  enamoured  : 
what  has  been,  may  be  (^Mn."  Re- 
gardless of  every  discouragement, 
Alvaro  masks  himself  among  the 
carnival    mummers,  to  try  his  fate 


a  second  time.  There  is  a  pretty 
scene  of  the  Catalonian  nationcQ  song 
and  dance  in  the  open  air,  under 
cover  of  which  Seraphina  finds  ber- 
self  obliged  to  dance  one  measure 
with  her  former  lover.  But  she  turns 
sternly  from  his  wooing,  and  breaks 
away  fromiiim  as  soon  as  she  can  do 
so  without  exciting  suspicion  in  the 
bystanders.  Then  Alvaro  renounces 
his  evil  hopes ;  and  prepares  to  row 
back  alone  to  the  bngantine,  which, 
hired  witb  other  design,  waits  for 
him  in  tbe  harbour.  He  has  just 
told  his  servant  so,  and  resumed  bis 
common  sailor's  dress,  when  tbe 
fainting  Seraphina  is  borne  forward 
in  her  husband's  arms  from  the  sup- 
per-room, which  an  accident  has  set 
on  fire.  lie  sees  in  Don  Alvaro  and 
bis  attendant  mariners  only  a  parly 
of  common  sailors,  and  commits  his 
wife  to  their  care  ;  wldle  h^  rushes 
back  to  succour  other  friends  and 
relatives.  But  he  has  committed 
his  lamb  to  the  charge  of  a  cruel 
wolf.  Basely  and  treacherously, 
Alvaro  places  tha  unhappy  lady  in 
a  boat,  embarks  ber  on  board  bis 
brigantine,  and  sels  full  sail  for 
Italy.  Her  husband  at  first  believes 
ber  to  have  been  stolen  bv  conuurs  ; 
but  he  bas  bad  Ins  suspicions  before 
of  a  disguised  cavalier  whom  he  has 
encountered,  and  is,  alas  1  too  ready 
to  suspect  Seraphina  of  having  been 
carried  away  with  her  own  consent 
He  quits  Spain  in  disguise,  and,  be- 
ing an  accomplished  artist,  maintaius 
himself  by  painting  instead  of  ap. 
pealing  to  his  Italian  friends  for  as- 
sistance. I'orcia's  lover,  the  Prince 
of  Ursino,  employs  him  to  paint 
for  him  Hercules  pursuing  Ncssus 
to  rescue  Dolaneira.  The  prince  is 
well  pleased  with  tbe  picture,  and 
nest  commissions  biui  to  paint  for 
him  the  portrait  of  a  beautiful  lady, 
whose  cliarms  have  remained  en- 
graven on  his  memory  since  tbe  day 
when  he  saw  her  embarking  for 
Barcelona,  and  whom    be  has  dis* 
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coFcred  to  his  sorprise  in  her  retreat 
'aea.T  Gaeta.  "  A  servant  nill  admit 
TOO,"  he  says,  "to  a  place  where 
nnseen  joiireelf  vod  can  see  and 
paint  the  lady.  The  inalter  re- 
qnires  the  utmost  Bccrecy,  which 
is  one  reason  why  I  employ  yon,  a 
Spaniard,  in  preference  to  native  Art- 
ists." "  If  the  lady's  beauty  h,  as 
you  say,  perfect,"  replies  Don  Juan, 
"I  fear  that  1  shall  not  uattsfy 
you :  only  once  before  have  I  tried 
to  take  the  portrait  of  one  faultlessly 
fair  (his  own  lost  wife),  and  failed 
in  the  attempt,"  On  the  prince's  in- 
sisting, he  goes  on  the  errand  never- 
theless ;  and,  believing  that  the  de- 
scription which  he  has  heard  mill 
only  suit  one  woman  in  the  world, 
he  provides  himself  with  a  case  of 
pistols,  as  well  as  with  a  box  of 
colourB,  muttering,  as  he  does  so — 
"  Since  so  bids  my  outrugcil  hononr, 

I  will  etill  a  puinter  be, 

Till,  wltli  blood,  time  etle  me  frue. 

Once  to  paint  out  my  disUonour."  • 

Don  Juan  is  so  far  right  in  his 
conjectare  that  the  lady  of  whom 
the  prince,  while  visiting  Porcia, 
has  caught  a  glimpse  in  a  lonely 
tower  some  miles  from  Gaeta,  is  no 
other  than  the  wretched  Seraphina. 
Yet  even  he  might  have  hesitated 
before  seeking  to  include  her  in  the 
same  destruction  as  the  max)  who 
had  wronged  her  so  crnelly,  could  ' 
he  have  seen,  as  the  audience  do, 
her  tears  and  hopeless  sorrow,  or 
overheard  her  entreaties  to  Aivaro 
to  suffer  her  to  withdraw  in  peace 
to  a  convent,  and  her  just  reproaches 
to  the  man  whose  fatal  passion  in 
one  day  cost  her  "  husband,  home, 
rank,  honour  and  reputation  ;"  who, 
as  she  says,  "  in  detaining  her  only 
retains  her  statue,  since  her  soul 
defies  his  power  and  shall  never  be 
his."  But  not  such  is  Juan's  good 
fortune.  He  is  introduced,  at  his 
princely  patron's  request  (by  an  old 
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servant  whom  he  has  bribed),  behind 
a  grating,  through   which   (himself 

unseen)  he  sees  bis  lost  wife  asleep 
in  the  caetle-garden.  He  begins 
his  picture,  asking  himself  whether 
it  is  possible  that  jealousy  can  suc- 
ceed better  in  taking  her  likeness 
than  love  did.  Meantime  the  prince, 
watching  outside  over  tbe  safety  cf 
his  artist  friend,  sees  a  state  conch 
slowly  advancing.  It  contains  Por- 
cia, her  father  Don  Luis  (who,  un- 
suspicious of  his  son's  villany,  has 
but  lately  been  uttering  curses  on 
the  miscreant  who  robbed  his  noble 
friend,  Don  Juan,  of  his  spouse), 
and  Seraphina's  father,  Don  Pedro, 
too,  who,  distressed  at  receiving 
no  letter  from  her  or  lier  husbanit, 
has  come  to  consult  Don  Luis  on 
the  subject,  Don  Alvafo  rushes 
hastily  into  the  garden  to  warn 
Seraphina  to  keep  concealed  during 
his  father's  visit  to  his  huntin^'- 
loil^e.  JJon  Juan  sees  her  rise, 
awaking  from  a  frightful  dream  <>f 
bis  vengeance,  and  go  forward  to 
meet  the  object  of  his  worst  suspi- 
cions, [le  fires  a  pistol  at  each, 
and  so  fulfils  the  omen  of  the  warn- 
ing shot  which,  from  various  fortui- 
tous causes,  had  rungin  Seraphina't^ 
ears  at  more  than  one  critical  mo- 
ment of  her  life.  She  falls  into  her 
father's  arms  as  he  uomes  in,  saying, 
as  she  expires,  "  Father,  you  r.ro 
saved  from  having  to  kill  me,  by 
finding  me  dead  already."  Don 
Luis,  in  like  manner,  discovers  his 
son's  guilt  and  his  death  at  the 
same  moment.  Hearing  the  shots, 
the  prince  enters  to  protect  the 
artist,  and  starts  with  liorror  when 
he  hears  him  say,  "  Look  at  the  pic- 
ture which  the  painter  of  his  own 
dishonour  has  painted  with  blood. 
I  am  Don  Juan  de  Roca.  Ye  who 
all  see  your  injuries  before, you,  slay 
me :  you,  Don  Pedro,  because  I 
return    to  you,  a  sad    and   bloody 
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corpse,  the  beau tjr  whom  you  gave  The  cruel  tyrant  who  has  got  her  into 
me;  you,  Don  Luis,  sioce  your  hin  power,  and  who  detains  her  from 
son  lies  dead  by  my  hand  ;  and  you,  lier  rit;htful  lord,  is  the  Evil  One. 
prince,  since  I  have  piiinted  the  Who  that  Lord  Himself  is  there  is 
portrait  bespoken  by  you  with  but  no  need  to  say;  but  there  is  much 
a  red  ennmel."  The  prince  at  once  g^ndeur  in  Galderon's  conception  of 
ofierstq  insure  his  escape;  but  there  him  as  the  Supreme  Artist,  the 
IS  no  need  for  flight.  The  two  Fainter  of  earth  and  sky  and  sea; 
fathers  step  forward  with  Roman  and  much  tender  beauty  in  the  lines 
sternness  to  declare  themselves  ob-  which  describe  Hia  voluntary  humJI- 
liged  rather  than  affronted  by  the  iation,  when,  disuniged  in  poor  and 
justice  that  has  been  executed  on  humble  weeds.  He  comes  to  seek 
their  unhappy  children.  His  alienated  Bride.  Let  us  hope 
Don  Juan  bows  gravely  and  de-  that  when  Calderon  penned  bis 
parls,  leaving  an  Englisli  spectator,  myotic  drama's  close,  shadowing 
at  least,  disappointed  that  be  bas  no  forth  in  allegoric  figures  the  death 
third  pistol  ready  for  his  own  breast;  which  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
that  be  can  bear  to  survive  her  devil,  and  the  ransomed  Church  re- 
whom,  to  all  appearance,  he  once  united  to  her  risen  Lord,  the  poet 
loved  so  tenderly,  whom  he  compass-  had  bethought  him  how  unjust  man's 
ed  with  So  many  fond  observances,  best  justice  often  is,  and  designed 
whose  path,  as  he  said,  he  would  an  act  of  reparation  to  the  memory 
fain  have  p^ed  with  diamonds,  of  bis  wronged  heroine. 
— the  hapless  Soraphina.  True,  But  it  ia  time  to  approach  the 
Juan  does  not  know — no  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  Spanisn  of  Calde- 
aclors  in  the  drama  ever  will  know  ron's  tragedies, — one,  too,  of  which 
— how  much  more  sinned  against  Ve  possess  a  translation  (though  an 
she  was  tbsn  sinning  ;  and  it  is  here  early  one)  by  Mr.  MacCarthy,  "  The 
that  the  play  is  as  wanting  in  poetic  Physician  of  his  own  Honour." 
justice  as  real  life  can  be,  involving,  Bclonging,asthecharacter3of  this 
in  a  common  doom,  two  persons  of  play  do,  to  the  days  of  King  Pedro 
such  different  degrees  of  desert  as  the  Cruel,  their  strange  and  sav^^ 
the  all  but  innocent  Seraphina,  and  proceedings  are  less  startling  and 
the  double-dyed  villain  Alvaro.  horrible  to  ns  than  if  we  thought 
That  the  lady  should  die  was  inevi-  of  them  as  living  in  betler  times, 
table;  like  Koman  Lucrece,  death  or  under  a-niilder  sway.  The  king 
is  the  only  refuge  left  to  her;  tbe  himself,  described  as  he  is  from  the 
hardship  is  that  she  should  "  leave  most  favourable  point  of  view  as 
behind  her  such  a  wounded  name,"  the  strict  Justicer  rather  than  as 
that  no  power  ie  granted  to  her  to  the  murderer  of  Leonor  dc  Guzman 
command  her  iindoer,  if  only  for  a  or  of  Blanche  of  Bourbon,  gives  to 
few  brief  minutes,  to  "  live  and  the  drama  a  line  historical  back- 
report  me  truly,"  Among  the  ground.  And  in  the  very  exirava- 
"  Autos  "  of  Calderon,  is  one  bear-  gancc  of  its  hero,  favourable  Ger- 
ing  the  same  name  as  this  secular  man  and  French  critics  have  seen  a 
tragedy,  and  exhibiting  its  author's  ''tender  sensibility  to  honour,  aptly 
ingenious  daring  by  applying  its  typified  by  the  fabled  ermine  which 
outline  of  story,  as  well  as  its  title,  prizes  so  highly  tbe  whiteness  of  its 
to  the  purposes  of  sacred  allegory,  fur,  that  rather  than  stain  it  in  flight, 
Thelady,  so  heavenly  in  her  name,  so  it  Btonceyieldsitself  up  to  tbe  hunt- 
unhnppy  in  lier  fate,  is  there  made  ers  and  to  death."  They  are  ready 
the  type  of  Human  Nature  in  its  fail,  to  applaud  him  for  "avenging  him- 
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self  as  it  were  by  anticipation  of  the 
possibility  of  an  outrage  which  be 
feara."  To  us  it  rather  seems  that 
bis  is  the  fanaticism  of  honour, 
blind  and  cruel  as  fanatictera  is 
wont  to  be ;  that  he  strikes  the 
wrong  person,  that  person  being 
alike  sacred  by  her  weakness  and 
by  her  especial  claim  on  his  protec- 
tion, and  spares  from  a  false  seoee 
of  loyalty  the  real  offender,  whom  a 
proud  Caslilian  noble  would  have 
struck  resolutely  ;  *  and  lastly,  that 
for  an  unscrupulous  defender  of 
honour,  his  own  hands  are  scarce- 
ly clean  enough  at  the  outset  Our 
readers  must  judge  for  themselves 
between  these  opposing  views. 

Dona  Mencia,  a  noble  lady  of 
Seville,  has  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  king's  half-brother,  Don  En- 
rique. Though  touched  by  his 
suit,  she  has  withstood  it  with  pro- 
per dignity ;  but  yet  it  is  against 
ber  will  that  her  father  has  placed 
hernnderlhe  protection  of  a  hus- 
band, Don  Gutierre  de  Solis,  at 
whose  country -bo  use  she  is  residing 
at  the  commencement  of  the  play. 
Don  Gutierre,  who  now  loves  her 
pasiionately,  was  not  long  before  his 
marriage  the  accepted  lover  of  Dona 
Leonor ;  but  a  slight  circumstance 
having  cast  suspicion  on  her  perfect 
truth,  ho  had  no  scruple  in  breaking 
off  his  engagement  with  her  and  in 
contracting  aitother.  An  accidental 
fall  from  bis  .horse,  as  he  is  accom- 

Eanying  King  Pedro  to  Seville, 
rings  Don  Enrique  once  more  face 
to  face  with  Mencia.  He  is  carried 
aenseless  into  her  castle,  where  Don 
Arias,  the  confidant  of  his  passion, 
is  amazed  t<i  finds  its  object  io  the 
lady  to  whose  care  he  intrusts  the 
prince.  At  the  sight  of  Enrii^ne's 
danger  Mencia's  old  love  revives, 
bat  with  it  comes  the  quick  sense  of 

■  Calderon  here,  ttaelsewLere,  imports  the  Spain  ot  the  seventeentb  iulo  the  Cns- 
tile  of  the  fuurtecDth  century. 

f  Mact^Arthj-'fl  CslJeron.  The  asterisk  prefliad  to  a  line,  or  psasnge,  signifies, 
Itereand  elseirhere,  an  alteratJOD  luade  bj  ouiselvES. 
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duty  forbidding  it  to  live.  For  one 
moment,  while  standing  alone  be- 
side his  motionless  form,  she  in- 
dulges the  wish — 

"  WonM  tbnt  1  with  words  might  open 
The  Icy  dnngfon  of  mj  Bllenoc, 
Where  the  elowlng  flume  Is  prlBoned  ; 
•Flune  which,  now  aunk  down  iu  nahea, 
Even  In  Its  rain  tfUclli, 
Here  was  iove  I "  -t 

But  the  next  instant  she  recollects 
that  she  has  no  right  either  to;iay 
such  words  or  to  think  such  thoughts, 
and  arms  herself  for  self-conquest 
with  the  consoling  reflection  that  it 
is  by  conflicts  such  as  that  to  which 
she  is  now  called  that  virtue  is 
proved. 

"  "Da  oDlj 
In  the  cmclble  that  truly 
Glrams  the  (rnldeo  ore ;  *he  loadstone 
TesU  the  steel,  and  by  the  diamond 
Is  the  diamond  tried ;  whilu  metala 
•Shine  the  brighlt r  In  the  furnace. 
Thus,  mv  hononr,  by  relying 
On  Itself,  shoU  slUl  irow  brighter 
When  I  tome  mysclT  to  conquer," 

Strengthened  by  such  thoughts,  she 
meets  the  recovering  Enriqne  with 
the  formal  compliments  of  a  duti- 
ful subject,  and  hastens  to  acquaint 
him  with  her  recent  marriage,  and 
that  be  is  at  prtsent  in  her  hus- 
band's house.  The  prince  f^tBrts 
up  at  once,  and,  refusing  to  remain 
there  another  moment,  calls  for  his 
horse,  exclaiming — 

"  My  o'erlhrowlnp 
Waa  not  purely  accldcnlal. 
Rather  a  propbetle  omen 
Of  my  death  :  Indeed  'twas  fllting. 
Tlialhy  Heaven's  decree  I  hither 
Bhoald  be  carried  to  my  deathbed 
In  tbo  bouse  wbere  you  were  married, 
•Tbot  at  once  there  might  he  spoken 
GrotulatlODB  and  eondolence 
For  joar  wedding  and  my  bnrial." 

As  these  words  are  spoken  before 
witnesses,  Meucla  replies  to  them 
wisely  by  a  straightforward  expla- 
natioD,  in  which  she  reminds   the 
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prince  how  she  had  nithstood  bis 
eager  courtship,  koowin^  herself 
"  too  good  to  De  his  mistress,  bat 
not  good  enough  to  be   his  wife ; " 

and  how  he  had  found  her  steadfast 
for  many  years  past — 
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''  Standing  like  an  Icc-prowned  n 
Whirli  til  c  8(|aBd  rone  of  the  flowers, 
AimiMi  by  time,  were  round  bcslegin;?." 

But  when,  on  her  husband's  en- 
trance, the  prince  continues  his  la- 
mentations by  complaining  of  an 
inraginary  friend,  who  in  his  ab- 
sence had  treacherously  Bupplaoted 
him  with  his  lady,  Mencia  cannot 
resist  suggesting  that'  the  lady,  if 
she  could  speak,  might  be  able  to 
explain  bcr  conduct,  and  to  prove 
that  ehc  had  acted  under  constraint. 
On  this  DoD  Enrique  takes  his  leave, 
promising  (an  oraiuous  promise)  to 
seek  out  the  lady  and  hear  her  ex- 
planations ;  and  Mencia  shortly 
after  sums  up  her  own  sad  slory, 
far  as  it  has  yet  gone,  in  these 
words,  to  her  confidante,  Jacinta : — 

*  "  Mj  name  wbb  Henry's  elar.    When  bo 
Di-partvd,  on  my  liberty 

My  tiktber  trampled ;  Ills  commund 
Tu  GutlerH;  ^vti  my  hand. 
The  prinee  retumi ;  aa  love  of  old 
So  flrmly  honour  now  I  hold.— 


This,  mid  iii 


:,  1  uudvratuiid." 


Shortly  after,  Mencia  is  left  alone 
at  the  castle — her  husband  having 
departed  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
king  at  Mcvillc.  There  he  is  con- 
fronted by  an  unexpected  accuser 
in  tho  pcrsoa  of  the  forsaken  Leo- 
nor ;  who,  veiled  in  black,  has  knelt 
before  the  king  on  his  nay  to  mass 
that  morning,  and  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  him  to  redress  her  wrongs. 
Those  she  has  reser\-ed  for  hia  pri- 
vate ear,  when,  after  satisfying  the 
common  crowd  of  suppliants,  he 
grants  her  a  secret  audience;  in 
which  Leonor,  sumamed  the  Beau- 
tiful by  Andalusia  {"Alast"  she 
says,  "  bcantif  nl  is  but  another  name 
for  unfortuoate  "),  complains  to  Pe- 
dro, the  Jnsticer,  of  Gutierrc's  broken 


faith;  who,  having  been  received 
by  her  as  her  affianced  husband, 
has  not  only  cast  a  slur  on  her  hon- 
our by  refusing  to  perform  his  pro- 
mise, but  has  now  made  it  impos- 
sible for  himself  to  do  her  right  by 
having  wedded  another.  "I  have 
lodged  complaints  against  him,"  she 
says,  "  but  in  vain.  He  is  very 
powerful,  and  I  am  very  poor. 
Famous  Pedro,  bid  him  make  me 
such  wretched  amends  as  bo  yet 
can."  Tho  king  assents  to  her  re- 
quest, and  conceals  her  behind  a 
screen  as  a  witness  to  his  interview 
with  Gutierre,  whom  he  at  once 
charges  with  his  breach  of  faith  to 
a  lady,  and  bids  disclose  its  cause. 
The  cavalier,  with  all  persistence,  re- 
fuses for  some  time  to  answer.  At 
last,  on  the  king's  express  command, 
he  reveals  that  he  saw  a  man  leap 
one  night  from  the  balcony  of  Leo- 
tior's  bouse ;  and,  ready  as  he  is  to 
hope  that  his  presence  there  could 
be  explained,  it  would  still  have 
been  unbecoming  in  him  to  wed 
a  lady  against  whom  appearances 
spoke  so  strongly. 

At  these  words  Leonor  steps  for- 
ward from  her  concealment,  saying 
that  she  would  rather  die  than 
listen  in  silence  to  such  a  charge 
against  her  honour.  ISut  she  is 
saved  the  trouble  of  saying  more  by 
Don  Arias  (present  in  attendance 
on  Prince  Enrique),  "who  at  onco 
declares  that  he  was  himself  the 
man  who  leapt  from  the  balcony; 
that  be  was  then  the  suitor  of  a 
lady,  since  deceased,  who  lived  with 
Leonor ;  and  that  be  had  fled  on  the 
occasion  referred  to  for  fear  of  false- 
ly causing  the  jealousy  pf  Iieonor's 
betrothed  husband.  Now,  since  Don 
Qutierrc  openly  repudiates  the  lady 
as  his  wife,  there  is  no  longer  any 
cause  to  spare  him,  and  Don  Arias 
challenges  him  to  instant  combat  for 
the  fair  fame  of  Leonor.  Gutierre 
at  once  responds  by  drawing  his 
sword  ;  and  the  king  is  so  angiy  at 
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this  act  of  disrespect  tb  himself,  thiit, 
witboat  passiD^  seotence  on  the 
origiDal  coinplnint,  he  orders  both 
the  cbflDipiuns  at  once  iuto  custody. 
The  unhappy  Leonor  venta  her  dis- 
appointment in  ciiraes, — 

•  "  I  am  left  as  dead !    God  grant  mc, 

Treacberoua,  Ingrate,  and  crael. 
False,  decclcer  and  dlBscmbler. 
Faillilcee,  (jodloflB,  lawless  man. 
For  this  loss  I  feel,  thonKh  pillttcM, 
Of   my  bonoar,   bcaveu'a  high   vcn- 

gcaoGD  : 
MavBt  tliou  feel  my  fn^cf,  belioldlng, 
Bathed  In   blood,   thine   own  dlsbon- 

How  far  Bon  Guticire  deserves 
these  passionate  imprecatioDs  is  not 
qnite  clear.  Of  Leonor's  own  inno- 
cenee  ve  hare  substantial  proof  in 
B  Rubaeqncnt  scene,  wherein  Don 
Arias  (released  and  reconciled  t« 
Gntierre  by  the  king's  command) 
offers  bimsclf  to  her  in  the  place  of 
the  husband  whom  she  lost  through 
his  fault;  and  is  refused  by  her, 
though  poor  and  desolate,  because 
she  fears  that  such  a  marriage  would 
confirm  the  truth  of  tlio  old  suspi- 
cions agaiust  her ;  and  because  like- 
wise, even  after  all  slie  has  suffered 
from  him,  her  heart  is  Gutieire'a 
fitill.  That  Mencia's  charms  had 
iiinch  to  do  with  her  husband's  in- 
exorable severity  to  his  first  love, 
we  have  at  least  his  own  assurance, 
in  this  pretty  speech,  made  to  his 
wife  in  an  earlier  scene,  where,  in 
answer  to  a  hint  from  her  of  jeal- 
ousy of  Leonor,  he  replies,  either 
now  or  before  a  dissembler, — 

•  '•  To   me   vestreen    tbe    moon   looked 

brigbt, 
BceauBC  the  eon  vas  hid  from  Bl$;hl; 
Bnt,  worsblppinK  tbc  sun  to-day, 
I  lee,  eclii;btened  by  iu  ray, 
Ttie  dlHercncc  bctwiil  day  and  nlebt. 
My  thouRbt  I  will  more  plain  dcclaro  ; 


Its  lambunt  breatb  and  shining  hair 

Light  u|>  tbe  region  of  the  air : 

Knt,  when  heaven's  torch  Is  lit  on  hl^-h, 

L-wt  In  the  erlnison  of  Ibc  gkv, 

The  name,   like   shade,  appears    no 

lis  arc,  Its' spark,  IU%btUo'cr, 


In  the  Ban's  sea  of  ray»  they  die. 
Even  so  tbe  light  I  lovod  uaa  seen 
UnUI  a  (i;reat«r  planet  cnmc 
To  quench  It  with  resplendent  flame. 
There  shone  on  me  a  flame  serene, 
A  flame  doomed  in  the  dnzxllng  sheen 
or  thy  divine  and  beauteous  tlcht 
To  be  eclipsed  and  lost  from  elgbl, 
Thou  crnelbie  of  shining  tilings ; 
For  till  tbe  sun  Its  radiance  llluge, 
A  star  seems  beauteons  In  the  nittlit." 


Tlie  entangled  web  which  leads 
this  adoring  husband  to  quench 
with  his  own  hand  the  light  so 
fondly  worshipped,  is  npun  in  the 
second  act.  There  Enrique,  having 
bribed  Mencla's  attendant,  intrudes 
upon  her  in  her  garden,  emboldened 
by  Gutierre'a  captivity;  is  neariy 
surprised  tliere  by  hb  returning  to 
pay  bis  wife  a  stolen  visit ;  and 
escapes  with  diffloulty,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  dagger  which  Gutierrc 
finds,  and  shortly  after  identifies  as 
the  prince's.  Mencia,  trembling, 
though  innocent,  dares  not  toll  her 
husband  a  tale  which  she  Itnows  he 
will  not  credit.  Gutierre,  a  prey 
to  the  most  terrible  suspicions,  has 
them  strengtbeued  by  the  address 
wlitch  his  wife  makes  to  him  (evi- 
dently mistaking  him  for  Don  En- 
rique), when  he  steals  np  to  her  in 
the  dark  as  she  is  reposing  in  the 
garden.  In  an  evil  hour  he  invokes 
the  king's  intervention — an  hour 
evil  alike  to  both  of  them ;  for 
Pedro  repeats  the  same  stratagem  as 
with  Leonor,  and  hides  Gutierre 
in  the  room  where  he  questions 
his  brother  on  his  dealings  with 
Mencia.  What  Enrique  says  of 
his  hopes  only  adds  to  the  dis- 
quiet of  the  concealed  husband; 
while  the  king's  shnrp  reproofs 
have  a  principal  share  in  producing 
that  quarrel  between  the  tivo  royal 
brethren,  which  was  to  end  by  red- 
dening Enrique's  hands  with  the 
blood  of  Pedro  near  the  castle  of 
Montioi.  The  prince,  seeing  bis 
brother  so  angry  with  him,  resolves 
to  leave  Seville;  and  sends  Mencia 
word  that  she  is  the  cause  ol  hia 
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departure.  She  is  iiiihnppilv  per- 
Boaded  by  her  atlcndants  to  write 
and  implore  trim  to  slay,  lest  scandal 
should  couple  her  name  with  his; 
and  Gutierre  surprises  her  as  she 
writes,  sees  her  faint  at  bis  cuminj;;, 
and  draws  his  own  conclusions  from 
the  entreaty  be  finds  in  her  unfin- 
ished note,  They  are  now  in  their 
bouse  in  Seville ;  and  Mencia,  on  re. 
covering  her  senses,  finds  the  doors 
locked,  the  servants  dismissed, — 
and  these  ominous  words  on  her 
own  letter,  written  in  her  husband's 
hand  t  "  Love  adores  thee,  honour 
abhors  Ibce;  therefore  while  the 
one  slays,  the  other  wares  thee  tins  : 
thou  hast  two  hours  of  life  left ; 
thou  art  a  Christian, — save  thy  soul, 
— thy  life  is  past  saving." 

(iutierre  is  as  good  as  bis  word. 
Two  hours  later  a  physician  is  led 
with  bandaged  eyes  to  his  house, 
and  to  the  chamber  where  the  faint- 
ing Mencia  lies  on  a  bed  already 
decked  for  death,  with  burning 
tKpers  and  crucifix  beside  it,  her 
face  covered  by  a  veil.  Gutierre 
stands  beside  the  doctor,  poniard 
in  hand,  and  bids  him  bleed  his 
patient  to  death.  The  trembling 
physician  obeys ;  but  is  horrified  to 
near  his  victim's  last  protestations 
of  her  innocence  dying  away  with 
her  life.  A  moment  after,  his  eyes 
arc  again  blinded,  and  he  is  led 
ontside.  But,  like  other  heroes  of 
similar  talcs,  he  takes  care  to  draw 
his  bloody  hand  over  the  outer 
door,  hoping  to  identify  the  house 
by  the  red  token  in  tlio  morning. 
Gutierro  (who  meant  to  make  the 
doctor  unable  to  report  the  tale)  is 
scared  back  at  the  sight  of  two 
forms  silently  patrolling  the  street 
in  the  moonlight,  before  he  has 
conducted  the  physician  far.  He 
leaves  him  unwillingly  in  the  luinds 
(as  it  proves)  of  the  king,  who, 
with  one  attendant,  is  playing  the 
part  of  Haroun  Alraschid  in  the 
streets    of    Seville.     To    him    the 
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trembling  mail  reveals  his  dreadful 
secret.  The  blood -red  hand  is 
found  at  sunrise  on  Don  Gutierre's 
house-door;  the  king  stands  before 
it  a  moment  lost  in  thought,  and 
then  arrests  Dona  Leonor  on  her 
way  to  early  mass,  and  with  her 
standing  by  his  side,  listens  to  the 
sad  recital  of  Mencia's  death  fn>m 
her  husband,  who  rushes  out  in 
seeming  anguish  to  describe  the 
fatal  accident  (the  displacement  of 
a  handle  after  bleeding)  which 
has  robbed  him  of  his  peerless  wife. 
In  the  recesses  of  the  bouse,  the 
eye,  following  as  he  points,  discerns, 
white  and  motionless  but  still  fair 
ill  death,  the  lady  whom  ]>on 
Enrique  wooed  in  vain,  and  whose 
truth,  kept  through  such  conflicts, 
has  met  with  so  sad  a  guerdon. 

King  Pedro  sees  the  whole  at  a 
glance,  an<l  prepares  to  do  justice 
on  tiuticrre  alike  for  the  living  and 
the  dead,  lie  bids  him  espouse 
Leonor  forthwith.  "  Let  me  weep 
a  little  longer,"  is  the  entreaty  ; 
"  scarcely  safe  from  the  storm, 
would  you  bid  mc  tempt  the  sea 
once  more  V  The  king  insists. 
Then  Gutierre  begs  to  eay  a  word 
to  him  in  private:  "  What  if  I  find 
your  brother  again  disguised  in  my 
house  J"  "Give  no  credence  to 
suspicions."  "  IIow  if  1  once  more 
find  Don  Enrique's  dagger  in  my 
own  chamber }"  "  Servants  may 
be  to  blame  for  that." 
Ovtirrre. 


Wliat  niallGr  If  all  proves  unreal ; 
And  timo  her  lieautj  shows  a  fortress 
Which    tempests    bI6w    around,    but 
shake  nott 
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How  if,  to  my  house  relurnins, 
1  aliould  find  a  note,  beseeching 
The  Infante  to  remain  herBT 

King. 
There  are  remcdice  for  all  things. 

Gutierre. 
For  acase  iilie  mine,  hon  can  there? 

King. 
Yen,  there  is  one. 

QaiiaTt. 

What,  my  lord  T 

Oulurre. 

And  that  is  T 
King. 

Bleeding. 
Qatitrre. 
What  say  you  1 

Kiiig. 
do  and  cleanse  your  portals  ; 
Upon  them  is  a  liand  all  bloody. 

Those  who  eiercise  sotee  office 
Place,  my  lord,  their  arms  fmblnzonud 
At  their  gati^s  upon  a  eculclieon  ; 
Honour  is  my  buBincEs,  therefore 
I  mytuuid  upon  my  portal 
Place,  in  red  blood  bathed  ;  for  honour 
Must,    if   stained,    from     blood    seek 
cleansing. 

Sing. 
Than  on  Leonor  bestow  11. ; 
Siace  ber  famt;  declares  ber  worthy. 
Gatirrre  {offering  to  Leonor  hit  hand). 
Here  it  is.     But,  ere  thou  take  it. 
Note  what  blood  has  washed  it  over, 
l.eonor  I 

For  that  1  care  not ; 
Marvelling  not  tit  all,  nor  trembling'. 

Oulierrt. 
Note  that  r  have  been  Physician 
To  my  Honour ;  nor  such  science 
Can  forget. 

Leonor. 
Should  I  Eo  sicken 
Care  my  life  with  this. 
Qalierre. 

.     I  give  it 
On  such  terms  into  tliy  keeping. 


AVe  have  already  auticipated  so>ne 
of  the  most  obvious  remarks  sug- 
geEtcd  by  a  neru!^  of  this  terrible 
drama.  Of  its  artistic  construction, 
of  the  way  in  which  its  main  and 
under  plot  fit  into  one  another  and 
help  each  ottier  Eorward,  it  is  im- 
possible to  spcalt  too  highly.  Its 
general  poetic  elevation  is  scarcely 
so  great  as  that  reached  in  (he 
two  similar  trajjcdies  which  we 
have  already  noticed ;  but  it  con- 
tains several  fine  passages — in  par- 
ticular, Guticrre'a  soliloquy  in  the 
second  act  (though  not  quite  origin- 
al), and  Mencia's  noble  and  pathetic 
speeches.  The  poetic  justice  which 
makes  the  wrong  done  by  Gutierre 
to  J^ionor  the  remote  cause  of  the 
misery  of  his  married  life,  is  worth 
noting ;  since,  but  for  the  challenge 
to  which  her  complaint  against  him 
gives  rise,  and  his  eubseqneot  im- 
prisonment, Don  Enrique  would 
scarcely  have  dared  to  invade  bis 
house.  The  after-punishment  of 
the  cruel  husband  is  perhaps  well 
committed  to  a  woman  so  unwoman- 
ly as  to  behold  with  dry  eyes  her 
fair  dead  ri?at  (even  if  she  believed 
her  guilty),  and  to  receive  without 
repugnance  the  hand  reddened  with 
ber  blood.  But  Leonor,  whose 
character  is  more  strongly  marked 
with  individual  traits  than  many 
of  Calderon's  heroines,  is,  like  the 
stem  spouse  whom  she  pursues,  a 
fanatic  of  honour.  To  her,  who 
at  its  stem  diclales  accused  to  his 
sovereign  the  man  whom  she  still 
loved,  Gulierrc's  merits  are  rather 
enhanced  by  his  fearful  deed  ;  he  is, 
from  her  point  of  view, 

"  An  honourable  murderer,  .  .  . 
For  nought  he   did   iti  hnle,  but  all  in 
honour. " 

Yea ;  but  (as  we  cannot  helprepeat- 
ing)  how  different  from  the  roan 
who  so  speaks  of  himself  in  Shake- 
speare,— from  Othello  !  Each  has 
been  deceived, — the  one  by  a  fatal 
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concurrence  nf  suspicioiiB  circum-  hope  that  the  ahort  time  wliicb  we 
stances,  the  other  by  the  matchless,  have  given  to  them  has  not  been  ill 
though  villanoas,  skill  of  lago ;  bestowed.  The  delicate  touch  laid 
each  has  avenged  his  supposed  in  them  on  a  most  hazardous  sub- 
wrong  ;  but  where  Othello  dies,  ■  ject,  their  lofty  and  pure  strain  of 
Gutierre — marries  again.  And  such  feeling,  and  the  licw  which  tUey 
different  ends  are  possible  ;  because,  give  us  o[  the  Spaniards  of  a  day 
while  Othello  loved Desdemona  with  when  Spain  imposod'ils  senliments 
the  deepest  aod  truest  love  of  man  on  Europe,  make  them  well  worth 
for  woman,  and  was  by  her  beloved  at  least  one  reading:.  If  their  hero- 
flgain  with  a  love  answering  to  his  toes  cannot  win  sueh  a  place  in  our 
own,  Gulierre  loved  himself  better  memories  as  that  which  belongs  to 
than  he  loved  Mencia,  nnd  dimly  '*  the  gentle  lady  wedded  to  the 
felt  all  along  that  he  bad  won  her  Moor,"  they  still  claim  tears  by 
hand  without  bar  heart  And  their  sad  histories  which  few  would 
Mencia  herself  is  less  to  be  pitied  refuse  them.  Their  heroes  are  noble 
than  Desdemona,  seeing  that  in  her  and  courteous  gentlemen,  though 
case  death  blighted  a  less  perfect  so  grievously  misled  by  their  false 
wedded  happiness : 'nay,  more,  step-  notions  of  honour.  They  are  Jn- 
ped  timely  into  the  lists  to  throw  deed  Ear  the  inferiors  of  Calderon's 
down  the  truncheon  ere,  in  tbo  con-  own  Portuguese  Uegnlus,  that 
flict  between  love  and  duty  in  her  saintly  knight,  his  "constant 
breast,  the  weaker  though  worthier  prince."  But  although  they  do 
champion  might  sink  down  ex-  not  attain  his  high  standard,  we  feel, 
hausted  by  the  protracted  combat  after  all,  inclined  to  take  our  leave 

It  is  time  now  to  draw  the  cur-  of  them  with  ajword  of  pity  rather 

tain  before  our  "  Chambei'  of  Ilor-  than  of  blame.     It  is  perhaps  their 

rors."  misfortune    more    than  tlieir  fault 

That  Shakespeare  is  much  greater  that  they  survive  their  slain  wives ; 

than  Calderon  is  a  point  too  univer-  for  from  each  of  them  is  withheld 

sally  acknowledged  to  stand  in  need  that  revelation  of  his  victim's  inno- 

ol  proof.     The  one  takes  man  as  he  cenoe  which  is  the  portion  of  Olhel- 

essentialiy  is,  theotherthe  Spaniard  lo,  and  which  makes  him  count  it 

of  aparticularperiod, for  hislheme  ;  "  happiness   to  die."     Fatal  regartl 

the    one     deals   with   the    deepest  for  seeming  rather  Ilian  being  seals 

things  of  the  human  heart,  the  other  their   lips  where  his  spoke  out  so 

mostly    with    conventionalities;  the  plainly;    and     therefore     to    them 

one  occupies  us  with  realities,  the  never    comes    that    knowledge,    at 

other     mainly     with     appearances,  once  so  satisfactory  and  so  deadly, 

Othello  teaches  us  that,  "Love  bora  which  exempts   Othello  from  their 

of  Hate  is  blind  Its  he:"  Calderon's  hard  necessity  of  putting  forth  to 

i'ealous  husbands    that,  even  where  brave  fresh  storms  in  their  rent  and 

jOve  might  pardon,  Honour   must  ahattered  vessels;  and  enables  him 

slay.     But  though  the  tragedies  at  to  say,  as  he  stands  beside  his  dead, 

which  we  have  been  looking  do  not  ,, ,,       ,         ,            .        ,  ,        , 

J               .1           .      .         ..   1°       i_.  i  "  Here  Is  my  ioumey  B  end,  here  Is  my 

deserve   the   mmute    study    which  i,m[^    j  j          j           .                j 

Othello  BO  well  repays,  we  may  yet  And  very  sea-mark  of  my  ntmost  sail." 
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A  MQKTH  t^o  it  was  quite  clear 
that,  altboiigli  no  pn^rcBS  hnd  been 
made  and  no  alteration  effected  in 
the  relations  of  the  Tiirkiah  Gov- 
ernment to  the  insurgent  provioccs, 
yet  a  new  phase  of  wbat  Is  called 
the  Eastern  Question  bad  been 
reached,  and  one  uncertain  chap- 
ter of  diplomacy  had  been  closed. 
Nearly  twelve  niontliB  liad  passed 
i^ince  the  Turltish  troubles  had  be- 
gun, and  the  principal  subject  of 
attention  had  been  the  attitude  of 
the  Great  Powers  to  one  another. 
Tlie  failure  of  the  Audrassy  Note, 
and  the  hopelessness  of  internal 
reform  in  Turkey,  were  small  mat- 
ters compared  with  the  possible  de- 
signs of  Russia  and  Austria,  and 
the  undisclosed  policy  of  Great 
Britain.  The  assent  of  the  Powers 
to  the  Berlin  Memorandum,  the  re- 
fusal of  England  to  join  in  it,  and 
tbe  events  which  followed,  threw 
light,  at  all  events,  upon  that  portion 
of  this  intricate  problem  nrbicli  con- 
cerns the  external  rivalry  of  those 
Powers  which  are  compelled  to  in- 
terest tliemsclves  in  the  internal 
difficulties  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
The  result  was,  as  we  observed  a 
month  ago  (and  events  have  subse- 
quently confirmed  that  impression), 
that  the  policy  of  the  Great  Powers 
was  not  of  a  clinractcr  to  precipitate 
European  war;  and  that  tne  adverse 
criticism  passed  by  the  English  Gov- 
ernment upon  the  policy  disclosed 
by  the  Berlin  Meuiorandum  had 
indirectly  dissolved  the  triple  alli- 
ance, and  had  opportunely  evoked 
the  censure  of  Europe  upon  a  pre- 
cipitate and  ill-judged  interference. 
The  result  was  due  partly  to  the 
firmness  of  the  English  diplomacy, 
partly  to  tho  course  of  events  at 
Constantinople.  The  one  brought 
to  light  the  divergent  interests  of 


the  three  Powers  and  the  dissatJv 
faction  of  Europe ;  the  other  ren- 
dered the  proposed  measures  inap- 
plicable, and  facilitated  tbeir  with- 
drawal. Some  excitement  ensued, 
and  hard  words  were  written  and 
spoken  ;  but  it  soon  became  appa- 
rent that  warlike  counsels  were  not 
in  the  ascendant.  Both  sides  in 
the  controversy  had  ostensibly  paid 
exclusive  regard  to  "  the  alarm- 
ing news  from  Turkey,"  "  the  dan- 
gers of  the  siluation,"  the  aui- 
ixcitalimi  mena^onte,  and  ihe 
Salonica  massacre.  The  Berlin 
Memorandum  did  so  in  express 
terms ;  and  some  weeks  later, 
Lord  Derby,  as  we  had  anticipated, 
attributed  the  movements  of  the 
British  fleet  to  precisi-ly  tho  same 
cause — the  strong  and  general  excite- 
ment which  prevailed.  A  pohcy  of 
aggression  is  fortunately  al  the  pre- 
sent time  forbidden,  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  every  great  Euro- 
pean Power,  and  especially  Russia, 
now  finds  itself  placed.  And  we 
are  not  surprised  that,  after  the 
silent  trial  of  strength  which  ensued 
on  the  first  intimation  of  the  Ber- 
lin Memorandum  and  its  designs,  a 
calm  descended  upon  the  politics  of 
Europe,  that  the  principle  of  non- 
inten'eution  assumed  an  unwonted 
sanctity,  and  that  the  political  at- 
mosphere was  cleared  of  its  more 
th'reateniog  elements.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  real  political 
motives  for  ordering  the  Britit^h 
fleet  to  Besika  Bay  in  such  consid- 
erable sireugth,  and  in  retaining  it 
there,  tbe  official  explanation  of  the 
matter  forbids  the  supposition  that 
it  was  intended  as  a  bint  to  Russia 
or  as  an  encouragement  to  Turkey. 
However  mistaken  the  world  may 
have  been  in  the  construction  which 
it  put  upon  that  important  move- 
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mcnt,  it  was  not  intended  to  impair 
the  harmony  which  prevailed,  nor 
has  it  produced  the  slightest  min- 
uoderstanding  amongst  the  Great 
Powers. 

The  important  deputation  which, 
laying  aside  the  usual  reserve  in 
matWrs  of  foreign  policy,  expressed 
to  Lord  Derby  its  "profound  con- 
viction that  our  country  vfould  not 
he  justified  under  any  pretext  in 
upholding,  even  by  its  moral  influ- 
ence, far  less  by  force  of  arms,  the 
Turkish  aiitbority  in  conflict  with 
its  revolted  subjects,"  did  essential 
public  service.  It  obtained  a  fuller 
exposition  of  Ministerial  policy  than 
we  had  previously  received  ;  it  tend- 
ed, by  timely  explanntion,  to  check  a 
growing  division  of  feeling  as  to  our 
policy  in  these  disputes.  Its  me- 
morial deprecated  using  "  our  power 
in  helping  to  fasten  on  the  necks  of 
the  oppressed  subjects  of  the  Porte 
a  yoke  which  neither  they  nor  theic 
fathers  were  able  to  bear."  It  de- 
nounced as  execrable  an  "alliance 
with  a  cniel  and  criminal  despot- 
ism ;"  and  earnestly  hoped  that  our 
policy  would  be  that  of  strict  neu- 
trality, "except  when  it  may  be 
able  to  interpose  its  friendly  offices 
to  mitigate  the  horrors  and  to  has- 
ten the  close  of  the  conflict  that  is 
now  raging."  Lord  Derby  did  not 
accept  every  statement  contained  in 
the  memorial;  bnt  with  regard  to 
the  policy  recommended — "  I  say, 
as  regards  that  expression  of  opin. 
ion,  your  feeling  is  absolutely  and 
entirely  mine."  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  Lord  Derby  declares  that  he 
was  never  very  sanguine  as  to  pre- 
venting the  war  which  is  still  pro- 
ceeding. And  according  to  the 
papers  recently  published,  it  wonlil 
seem  that  that  war  was  in  eont«m- 
plation  as  far  back  as  last  February. 

We  need  not  refer  to  the  Foreign 
Secretary's  vindication  either  of  re- 
fusing to  concur  in  the  Berlin  Mem- 
orandnm  or  of  sending  the  fleet  to 
Besika  Bav.     We  have  most  of  us 
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formed  our  own  opinions  on  those 
subjects ;  and  the  expressions  in  re- 
gard to  tbo  future  are  of  far  more 
importance.  "  I  think  it  is  the  most 
improbable  thing  in  the  world,  that . 
in  consequence  of  anything  that  is 
now  passing  within  the  limits  of  the 
Turkish  empire  a  general  European 
war  should  ensue.  He  briefly  re- 
viewed the  circumstHnces  in  which 
each  one  of  the  Great  Powers  was 
placed,  with  a  similar  conclusion. 
And  as  regards  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land, n  on -intervening  and  pacific  as 
it  is  declared  to  be,  "  we  must  push 
no  doctrine  to  an  extreme;  and  an 
absolute  declaration  of  non-inter- 
vention under  all  circumstances  is  a 
declaration  of  international  anarchy, 
and  I  need  not  tell  yon  that  inter- 
national anarchy  does  not  mean 
either  international  peace  or  pro- 
gress." We  cannot  tell  all  the 
world  that  "we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  East,  that  we  mean  to  give 
no  advice,  to  exercise  no  influence, 
to  cancel  all  treaties,  and  to  profess 
entire  indifference  to  what  is  going 
on,"  Lord  Derby  was  much  more 
explicit  with  regard  to'the  political 
position  ejctemal  to  Turkey  than 
with  regard  to  the  view  taken  by 
the  Government  of  the  internal 
commotions  of  that  unhappy  coun- 
try. Except  that  he  expecteit  the 
rising  of  the  Slavs,  the  speech  con- 
tained no  definite  reference  to 
purely  Turkish  questions. 

In  answer  to  a  second  deputation, 
however,  the  Foreign  Minister  de- 
clined to  admit  that  the  application 
of  the  same  regime  to  the  two 
creeds  of  Christianity  and  Moham- 
medanism is  utterly  impracticable. 
He  explained  that  the  integrity  of 
theOttoman  empire  meant — "  Hero 
is  an  extensive  territory  which  we 
agree  to  respect;  because,  if  not  re- 
spected, it  would  lie  open  to  a  gen- 
eral scramble  in  the  theatre  of  war." 
Within  the  limits  of  the  Turkish 
empire  the  scrmnble  is  between 
"  savage  races  fighting  in  a  pecu- 
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liarly  savage  manner."  The  atro- 
cities were  not  nil  on  one  side,  ex- 
aggeraljons  were  abanclaot,  acd  no 
case  bad  been  loade  out  for  our 
interference. 

The  policy  of  maintaining  the 
political  status  quo  seems,  therefore, 
to  have  been  completely  successful, 
as  far  as  any  intrigues  or  attempts 
at  interference  by  any  of  the  Great" 
Powers  are  concerned.  Count  An- 
drassy  and  General  IgnaliefT,  wlio 
seem  to  be  credited  nith  tbe  risioga 
in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  respec- 
tively, have  increased  tbe  aTixie- 
lie3  of  their  Governments  with- 
ont  any  corresponding  advantage, 
or  prospect  of  advant^e.  But  the 
pacific  intentions  of  the  European 
Cabinets,  however  satisfactory,  are 
not  tlic  only  factors  in  this  great 
controversy.  It  is,  of  course,  of  in- 
finite satisfaction  to  find  that  those 
powerful  committees,  wbo  have  an 
immense  though  not  an  absolute 
control  over  the  destinies  of  Eu- 
ropean races,  are  all  of  tbem  ranged 
ou  tbe  side  of  peace.  Turkish  diffi- 
cnlties — which  are,  as  oo  one  knows 
better  than  tbe  Turk  himself,  Eu- 
ropean difficulties-r-are  no  longer 
complicated  and  aggravated  by  the 
competing  ambitions  of  external 
Powers,  and  involved  with  tbe 
larger  issues  of  international  peace 
or  war.  The  controversy  is  now, 
to  all  appearances,  confined  within 
the  limits  of  tbe  Turkish  empire, 
except  so  far  as  it  is  influenced  by 
tbe  excited  state  of  surrounding 
populations,  and  by  the  mode  in 
which  these  populations  may  ulti- 
mately influence,  perhaps  deter- 
mine, the  future  policy  of  the 
powerful  GovernmeutB  to  which 
tliey  arc  subjecL  For  the  present, 
however,  the  dispute  is  localised ; 
the  matter  is  cleared  of  all  political 
passion  of  the  kind  which  centred 
io  the  Crimean  war ;  we  shall  bear 
no  more,  as  we  trust,  of  Russia 
»s  the  exclnsivc  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  tbe  Christian ;  or  of   tbe 
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concerned,  with  Baahi- 
Bazooks,  Kurds,  and  Circassians, 
in  a  ruthless  support  of  Turkish 
domination.  All  the  Governments  of 
Europe  are  shown  to  be  of  one  mind, 
at  least  with  regard  to  the  greater 
quostlon  of  European  peace:  their 
concurrence  in  the  Andrassy  Note, 
and  their  general  spirit  of  enlight- 
enment and  humanity,  as  well  as 
considemlioDs  of  policy  to  which 
they  cannot  be  indiffereut,  lead  us 
to  hope  that  their  anion  in  non-in" 
tervention  does  not  imply  a  further 
union  in  indifiereoce  to  the  scandal 
and  the  danger  of  an  oppressed  and 
misgoverned  empire. 

Public  attention,  therefore,  hae  for 
tbe  last  month  been  diverted  from 
the  action  and  dlplomacyof  the  Great 
Powers,  and  concentrated  upon  what 
is  passing  within  the  limits  of  the 
Turkish  empire  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  And  within  those 
limits  we  find  abundant  testimony 
to  the  fact,  that  however  powerful 
may  be  tbe  influence  of  imperial 
Cabinets,  they  are  not  omnipotent. 
The  sudden  quiescence  of  Russia  in 
presence  of  the  events  of  last  June, 
was  followed  by  the  equally  sudden 
quiescence  of  Prince  Milan  and  the 
Servian  Government,  no  doubt  in 
obedience  to  the  word  of  the  Rus- 
sian Uinistcr.  There  arose  a  general 
hope  that  an  indefinite  adjourn- 
ment of  all  the  more  serious  por- 
tions of  tills  controversy  was  at 
hand,  and  that  the  miitter  was  re- 
duced to  the  dimensions  of  a  local 
and  insignificant  disturbance,  of  no 
great  European  importance — one 
which  might  be  removed  by  an  im- 
proved administration  of  tbe  disaf- 
fected districts,  in  the  matters  of 
taxation,  judicature,  and  police. 
But  it  is  easier  to  fan  than  to  allay 
the  excitement  of  whole  populations, 
full  of  religious  and  race  animosi- 
ties, burning  with  the  sense  of 
oppression,  perhaps  inspired  by  the 
memories  of  former  grcatnesS'  and 
the  consciousness  of  growing  numj-,. 
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bera.  It  is  clear  that  the  Servian  ita  guarautora  at  least  remained  in 
(iovemment  was  powerless  to  re-  full  force,  and  ouglit  to  have  pre- 
strain  tlie  Servian  popalation ;  and  vented  a  step  so  fatal  to  the  peace- 
that  the  various  communities  which  ful  settlement  of  a  perilons  contro- 
congregate  near  the  banks  cf  the  versy.  Montenegro,  of  course,  ia 
Danube  are,  when  the  greater  politi-  in  a  different  position  ;  and  being 
cal  excitements  which  obscure  them  more  independent,  violated  less 
to  the  public  eye  have  subsided,  public  duty  by  assuming  the  char- 
found  to  have  wills  and  ambitions  acler  of  a  belligerent.  Neither 
of  their  own,  which  cannot  be  left  '  country,  in  the  documents  pub- 
entirely  out  of  account.  The  revo-  lialied  to  vindicate  their  procced- 
lutionary  committees  are  as  potent  ings,  appears  to  assert  any  special 
as  Cabinets  in  stirring  up  mischief,  grievances  of  its  own  as  a  justifica- 
and  are  more  difficult  to  restrain,  tion  for  war.  Moral  and  cconom- 
The  declaration  of  war  by  Servia,  in  ical  sufferings  from  neighbouring 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  all  the  insurrections,  explosions  of  Mnaaul- 
Powers,  took  most  people  by  sur-  man  fanaticism  throughout  Euro- 
prise.  It  ia  a  small  principality  pean  Turkey,  the  progress  of  the 
with  a  small  army,  consisting  ten  Turkish  army  to  their  frontiers,  and 
years  ago  of  about  4000  men  ;  but  tlie  desire  to  represent  civilisation 
it  has  a  considerable  militia  servicft.  and  liberty  in  the  East,  are  assigned 
Its  revenue  is  less  than  a  million  ;  '  as  ttie  reasons  for  these  aggressions. 
and  by  the  treaty  of  1856  the  pro-  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  ground  up- 
tectorate  of  Russia  was  abandoned,  on  which  such  proceedings  can  be 
and  Servia  was  placed,  under  the  vindicated  which  would  not  sap  the 
collective  guarantee  of  the  contract-  foundation  of  public  order  within, 
ing  powers,  us  a  semi-independent  and  public  tranquillity  without,  the 
State  under  the  Suzerainty  of  the  bonndaries  of  any  State.  The  pal- 
Porte,  but  with  an  "independent  lintion  and  excuse  for  what  would 
and  national  adminiatration,  as  well  otherwise  be  wanton  aggression  must 
aa  full  liberty  of  worship,  of  legis-  be  found  in  the  barbarous  nature 
lation,  of  commerce,  and  of  navi-  of  the  scenes  which  are  enacted 
gation."  It  was  in  full  possession,  in  their  neighbourhood,  in  the  un- 
therefore,  of  all  the  advantages  to  governable  excitement  produced  by 
be  derived  from  autonomy ;  its  the  sufferings  and  oppression  of 
favourable  position  was  assigned  to  their  kindred, 

it  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  Ori-  M.  Ma^aainovich,  on  behalf  of  the 
mean  war,  and  maintained  by  pre-  Servian  Government,  formally  pre- 
cisely the  same  authority  as  the  ssnted  Prince  Milan's  ultimatum  to 
integrity  and  independence  of  the  the  PortJ:.  He  declared  himself 
suzerain  empire — viz.,  the  ganranteo  warmly  interested  in  the  integrity 
of  all  Europe.  Large  concessions  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  but  insisted 
had  been  made  to  it  in  1862  and  on  the  calamities  produced  by  the 
1867  by  the  Porte,  with  a  view  to  Bosnian  insurrection,  which  it  traced 
secure  its  friendly  relations.  One  to  the  misrule  and  misconduct  of 
can  hardly  conceive  a  position  in  the  Sultan's  officials.  Its  require- 
which  the  duty  of  deferring  to  ments  were,  that  Prince  Milan 
the  collective  wish  of  the  Great  should  be  invested  with  the  ndmin- 
Povrers  was  more  obvious ;  if  istration  of  Bosnia,  whose  people 
sense  of  duty  to  the  suzerain  was  arc  one  with  the  Servians,  and  who 
weakened  by  the  growing  incapa-  might  easily  be  united  nith  them, 
city  and  misnile  of  the  Sultan,  the  as  a  tributary  province  of  the  Portei 
obligations    of   ibis   little  State  to  A  similar  communication  came  from 
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the  Prince  of  Montenegro,  who 
complained  tliat  bis  principality  had 
suffered  much  from  the  insurrection, 
had  been  "  enclosed,  as  it  were, 
within  a  circle  of  ivon,"  its'  coin- 
municatioHB  and  means  of  subsist- 
ence cut  off.  He  refused  any  longer 
to  endure  the  sufferings  of  the 
Herzegoviniau?,  who  are  bound  to 
his  own  subjects  by  the  ties  of  race 
and  religion,  or  the  continuance  of 
a  prolonged  menace  to  the  peace 
and  secnrlty  of  his  own  principality. 
Both  princes  liaU  gone  too  far  to 
recede,  although  it  is  said  that 
General  Tgnatieff  assured  them  that 
Russia  could  do  nothing  to  help 
them,  and  that  Sir  Henry  Elliot 
declined  to  wish  tbem  success. 

The  rising,  therefore,  of  the  Slavs 
^aiust  the  Ottoman  Government 
has  come  at  last ;  and  it  appears  that, 
.  as  far  as  policy  can  prevail  over 
passion,  they  will  be  left  to  fight  it 
out  by  themselves.  To  judge  from 
what  is  reported  of  the  meeting  at 
Reicbstadt,  in  spite  of  AustHau  and 
Russian  complicity  in  the  earlier 
efforts  at  insurrection,  the  two  em. 
peroFs  have  agreed  upon  a  policy  of 
non-intervention ;  while,  with  regard 
to  England,  Lord  Derby  has  de- 
clared that,  "  as  regards  interven- 
tion between  Turkey  and  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Porte,  or  between 
Turkey  and  the  semi-independent 
States  wbich  form  part  of  the  Tur- 
kish empire,  that  is  a  question 
which  has  never  been  so  much  as 
entertained."  So  far  as  political 
sympathy  is  concerned,  it  would  in 
moat  countries,  and  with  most  races 
of  Europe,  always  excepting  the 
Magyars,  tbe  Austrian  German",  and 
pernapR  the  Roman  ccclesiaiUes,  be 
in  favour  of  the  Slavs.  Sympathy 
with  them,  in  spite  of  their  unjus- 
tifiable aggression,  is  very  gene- 
ral. We  notice  one  outburst  from 
Ibily,  which  was  as  outspoken  as 
any.  The  Italians  have  as  much 
interest  as  any  nation  in  staving  off 
trouUe   on   the  other  side   of  the 
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Adiiatic;  but  their  enthusiasm,  as 
well  as  that  of  their  Government, 
would  appear  to  have  been  stirred 
by  the  recent  action  of  Servia. 
They  regard  it,  to  judge  by  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  '  Diritto,'  less  as  a 
question  of  the  existence  of  Servia, 
than  as  a  question  of  her  being  great, 
"  of  becoming  the  centre  of  the  na- 
tional tendencies  of  the  Slavs  of  the 
south,  of  realising  a  grand  promise, 
or  of  remaining  for  some  time 
further  the  little  principality  on 
lliu  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Save,"  And  further,  as  "  Servia 
cannot  do  other  than  gain  by  war — 
gain  if  she  conquer,  gain  if  she  is 
vanquished — never  will  Europe  per- 
mit of  her  being  cancelled  from  the 
number  of  the  States.  Cancelled 
from  the  map  of .  Europe,  Servia 
would  rise  to-morrow  as  she  did  in 
1812,  with  greater  danger  to  Tur- 
key and  to  the  general  peace,  inas- 
much as,  since  then,  tbe  Ottoman 
empire  has  deereaaed  in  strength, 
while  the  vague  aspirations  of  the 
Slav  have  assumed  a  determinate 
character,  and  tbe  national  senti- 
ment has  grown  up  strong  and  in- 
domitable." 

It  would  be  impossible  for  either 
the  Russian  or  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernments so  far  to  set  tbe  feelings  of 
their  subjects  at  defiance  as  to  im- 
pede or  coerce  the  disaffected  sub- 
jects of  tbe  Turk;  and  having  regard 
to  the  experience  of  the  lasi  twenty 
years,  and  to  I'ecent  atrocities  and 
oppression,  any  English  Govern- 
ment,— althougn  its  action-  is  not 
influenced  by  any  ties  of  blood  and 
language  between  its  subjects  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Turkey,  although 
its  interest  is,  or  is  assumed  to  be, 
to  stand  well  with  the  Mussulman 
power,  and  although  its  traditional 
policy  has  been  to  uphold  the  Otto- 
man empire, — would,  if  it  endea- 
voured in  the  slightest  degree  to 
put  down  tbe  present  rebellion, 
raise  a  storm  of  public  passion 
which    would    probably    sweep    it 
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r  to  tlie  Turk ;  but  tians,  ibc  Roman  Catholics — those 
welUniowii  considenttioDs  of  policy,  who  prefer  liostilities  to  the  Turk, 
and  in  the  prcsoiit  casenc  think  we  and  tnu^e  who  regard  the  Magyar 
may  add,  of  political  justice,  will  with  the  greater  hntrcd  —  those 
prevent  all  attempts  to  coerce  him.  who,  like  the  Roumanians  and 
Ilowever  unjust  and  unjustifiable  Croat«^,  have  more  to  lose  than  to 
the  declaration  of  war  may  have  gain  from  strife, 
been,  the  »trH£;a;le  on  the  part  of  What,  then,  was  the  motive  of 
Servia  and  Montenegro,  linkoil  as  tlic  Servians,u8  leaders  of  theSlavic 
it  is  with  the  insurrectionary  move-  raec,  in  plun^ong  into  this  contest, 
ment  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  eomplicaling;  the  whole  question  by 
will  necessarily  ho  regarded  as  a  a  new  and  by  the  world  at  large 
war  to  assert  a  right  to  freedom  and  unexpected  enterprise  ?  The  only 
independence.  It  is  waged  by  men  explanation  of  it  is  the  simple  one, 
nited  by  the  ties  of  blood  that  it  was  a  sudden  acce!<s  of  war- 
like patriotism,  nourished  by  ani- 
mosity against  the  Turk,  and  a 
poraled  by  the  passions  which  have  longing  to  be  at  him  ;  aitd  by  the 
long  been  engendered  by  the  op-  desire  to  place  itself  at  the  head  of 
prcssion  and  cniclty  of  masters  who  a  movement  which  could  no  longer 
are  alien  both  in  race  and  in  reli-  be  restrained.  The  public  excile- 
gion.  A  war  against  foreign  domi-  ment  overbore  the  Servian  Govern- 
nation,  against  the  misrule  which  ment;  it  was  independent  of  im- 
no  interctission,  howorer  powerful,  mediate  Russian  inspiration.  With 
and  no  pledges,  however  solemn,  are  all  the  advantage  of  that  anlonomy 
able  to  mitigate,  appeals  with  irre-  which  others  are  eager  to  obtain, 
sislibic  force  to  the  sympathy  and  the  Serviaus  were  seized  with  a  de- 
passions  of  the  surrounding  peoples,  tcrminalion  to  do  or  die,  to  vindi- 
Powcrfnt  as  are  the  motives  which  caie  their  freedom  with  their  own 
must  compel  the  Czar  to  wish  for  hands,  to  put  all  to  the  risk  rather 
peace,  he  may  in  the  end  be  wholly  than  hang  on  the  breath  of  a  delu- 
nnable  to  restrain  tbe  excitement  of  sive  diplomacy.  It  seems  to  us  a 
Ills  subjects.  The  Government  of  generous  enthusiasm,  one  which 
Austria-Hungary  is  still  more  hardly  commands  our  sympathies,  and 
driven,  for  tbe  antipathies  of  one  which  is  not,  in  the  view  which  we 
portion  of  its  subjects  are  as  strongly  take  of  Jt,  necessarily  hostile  to  our 
marked  as  the  sympathies  of  an-  interests,  except  so  far  as  it  disturbs 
other  portion  ;  and  this  war  may  that  tiatus  quo  which  only  (Hitsiders 
at  any  time  act  as  a  solvent  to  are  resolute  to  maintain.  The  chief 
loosen  the  existing  onion  between  rea«oii  for  looking  askance  at  the. 
the  different  raci's  which  compose  dij*atfoction  or  the  insurrection  of 
the  recenlly'Consi)lidated  empire.  the  Slavic  or  Christian  or  other  in- 
No  doubt  the  Slavs  are  not  all  habitants  of  Turkey,  is  to  be  sought 
united:  there  are  divisions  of  feel-  in  the  well-founded  suspiciim  that 
ing  and  intcre-t  amongst  them ;  but  Russia  is  turning  that  disatfeclion 
It  is  a  question  bow  far  these  will  lo  her  own  purposes.  But  that 
tend  to  disappear  in  thepresenje  of  reason  or  ground  of  hostility  towards 
a  war  for  very  existence.  There  are  it  is  cut  from  beneath  our  feet  when 
the  leaders  whose  sympatliy  for  it  is  clear  beyond  all  reasonable 
Russia  is  not  always  shared  by  the  doubt  that  Ku.'wia  is  far  niore  bent 
masses;  there  are   others  who  turn  upon  maintaining  peace  than  upon 
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any  aggressive  projects,  and  when  for  tte  last  thirty  years  lias  been 
tlic  iosai^eiita  are  clearly  fighting  tlic  Listory  of  oppressed  national- 
for  their  own  hands,  and,  in  spite  ities  straggling  to  vindicate  their 
of  the  cold  comfort  which  they  independence  and  their  separate  ex- 
bave  received — in  apite  of  the  neu-  iatcnce.  How  mankind  came  to 
trality  which  they  mnst  hnow  that  mark  themselves  off  by  an  altacli- 
Dothing  but  tlie  necessities  of  the  ment  to  particular  geographical 
situation  will  disturb  —  vindicate  limits,  overpowering  the  tics  either 
their  sincerity  by  staking  their  own  of  blood  or  of  faith,  is  matter  of 
lives  against  overwhelming  odds,  in  history;  but  the  passion  of  nation- 
the  manifest  attempt  to  secure  for  alities,  as  it  is  called,  has  been 
themselves  their  own  freedom  and  strongly  aroused  in  our  generation, 
independence.  Our  int«restB  are  and  has  suddenly  and  nnexpectedly 
not  so  intertwined  with  those  of  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Dan' 
the  Turks  that  we  can  be  in  the  ube.  Tbe  Servians  demand  a  coiin- 
sraallest  degree  affectitd  by  a  fnr-  try  and  a  name.  They  wish  to 
ther  loss  of  her  European  provinces,  restore  their  kingdom  to  its  ancient 
even  if  that  were  likely  to  result,  limits :  that  wish  has  grown  in  re- 
RnasiahoH  gained  nothing  as  Egypt,  cent  years;  it  received  afresh  im- 
Greece,  Roumania,  Servia,  have  one  pulse  when  nine  years  ago  the  Turks 
by  one  practically  fallen  from  the  were  removed  from  their  strong- 
grasp  of  the  Turk,  and  have  been  holds ;  and  at  the  present  moment, 
guaranteed  their  Eelf-^overnmeot.  not  even  the  exist«nce  of  overwhehn- 
Stiil  less  would  she  gain  hy  the  com-  ing  odds  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
pletion  of  Servian  and  Montenegrin  Northern  Powers  could  avail  to 
mdependenee,andtheerectionoffur-  quench  it  There  may  bo  diffi- 
ther  independent  provinces  which  culties  in  the  way  of  her  success; 
woold  not  be  bound  to  her  by  the  but  if  Russia  and  England  could 
ties  of  gratitude,  and  which  must  break  through  the  fetters  of  their 
inevitably  prefer  the  guarantee  of  traditional  policy,  it  might  very 
Europe  to  her  protectorate.  While  probably  be  found  that  the  lattet 
ihequestionwas,  whether  these  pro-  is  more  interested  in  that  success 
vinces  should  change  their  masters,  being  finally  achieved  than  the  for- 
whether  they  should  be  retained  in  mer.  At  all  events,  any  settlement 
the  Ottoman  grasp,  or  practically  which  tended  to  satisfy  these  nn- 
incrense  the  territories  and  power  happy  races,  and  to  stave  ofl"  these 
of  the  Russian  emperor,  England  constantly  recurring  explosions, 
might  well  say,  in  view  of  distant  would  be  heartily  welcome  to  ns. 
eventualities,  or  in  view  of  her  great  It  seems  to  be  quite  clear  that  in- 
int«rest8  in  the  east  of  the  Medi-  dependent  States  established  under 
terranean,  that  the  alternative  was  the  joint  proI«ction  and  guarantee 
one  upon  which  she  must  throw  of  Europe,  have  in  the  past  proved 
her  influence  into  the  scale,  not  so  to  be  a  harrier  against  Russia — a 
much  in  favour  of  the  Turks  as  in  barrier  which  in  future  years  is 
opposition  to  the  aggressive  policy  capable  of  being  strengthened  and 
of  the  Czar.     It  is  not  now  a  qucs-  increased. 

tion  of  blood  or  of  religion  dispos-  Difficulties,  no  doubt,  are  always 
ing  the  Sultan's  subjects  to  enrol  being  enumerated  to  incorporating 
themselves  amongst  the  members  Bosnia  with  Servin,  or  Herzegovina 
of  a  hostile  empire;  it  is  the  idea  with  Montenegro,  or  granting  to 
of  national  independence  which  is  them  separately  the  rights  of  self- 
awakened.     The  history  of  Europe  government ;    but    the    difficulties 
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always  seem  to  ua  to  be  .of  a  class  oaa  our  best  influence  to  mitijpite 
wbich  experience  has  shown  may  them,  the  struggle  is  one  which  is 
be  surmounted.  Mussnlmans  and  inevitable,  which  must  be  left  to 
Christians  have  ere  now  lived  to-  the  parties  themselves  to  settle,  aod 
gether  on  other  terms  than  tbose  of  in  reference  to  wbich,  bo  far  as  our 
Mussulman  domiuHtion  and  Chris-  political  action  apart  from  our  syni- 
tiau  subjection,  IF  it  becomes  a  pathics  is  concerned,  we  must  stand 
question  of  deporting  Mussulmans  aloof  until  it  is  qtiito  clear  that 
auxions  to  live  under  an  unadnlter-  the  interests  of  that  large  portion 
at«d  Ottoman  rule,  arrangements  of  the  human  race  which  obejrs 
might  be  made  to  take  over  the  the  British  Government  are  in- 
lands which  they  leave  behind  volvcd.  The  integrity  of  the  Turk- 
tbem  at  a  reasonable  valuation.  If  ish  empire  menus  that  its  territory 
Austria  dislikes  to  witnesH  the  is  not  to  be  scrambled  for  by  the 
growth  of  the  Panslavic  interest  or  Great  Powers  of  Europe;  but  it  docs 
power  upon  ber  confines,  she  can  not  necessarily  mean  that  such  t«ni- 
derive  from  the  memories  of  Italian  tory  is  not  to  be  scrambled  for  by 
unity  a  becoming  fortitude  a^inst  the  different  races  which  inhabit  it. 
disaster  and  disappointment.  The  The  same  Powers  wbich  gnaranteed 
difficulties  with  which  she  has  to  the  integrity  of  the  Tnriiish  empire 
contend  in  respect  of  hostile  races  guaranteed  also  the  integrity  of  the 
within  ber  ou'u  limits,  must  be  met,  Servian  province;  and  it  will  not 
if  they  are  met  at  all,  by  other  ex-  be  for  the  interests  of  Europe  that 
pedienta  than  those  of  checking  the  tlie  settlement  should  be  materially 
development  and  stifling  the  aspira-  altered.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  ease 
tions  of  the  populations  beyond  her  which  has  arisen  is  one  which  was 
frontier.  At  any  rate,  this  is  a  war  not  contemplated  by  the  treaty  of 
of  nationalities,  and  not  of  religion —  1856;  and  we,  as  well  as  the  rest 
a  war  of  independence,  and  to  settle  of  Europe,are  unfettered  with  regard 
territorial  limits.  "  There  is  one  to  it.  Servia,  as  the  ag^essor,  lias 
thing,"  said  Mr.  Disraeh,  "which  no  claim,  except  such  as  she  may 
is  consolatory  amid  these  dreadful  derive  from  the  interest  which  Eu- 
circumstances, — there  appears  to  be  tope  has  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
a  complete  failure  throughout  in  «(n(HS  juo,  and  the  reluctance  to  wit- 
creating  anything  like  a  religious  ness  any  disturbance  of  the  existing 
war.  I  canuot  trace  in  any  man-  settlement.  The  contest  is  carried  on 
ner  that  the  feeling  of  religious  under  the  eye  of  the  Great  Powers ; 
animosity  has  prompted,  I  will  not  and  we  trust  that  Lord  Derby's  con- 
say  every  deed,  'but  has  prompted  fidence  in  the  maintenance  of  Euro- 
the  general  conduct  of  the  masses  pean  peace  means  that  there  Is  a^ce- 
of  the  population  on  either  side,"  meut  as  to  the  general  character  of 
It  appears  from  Sir  II,  Elliot's  the  future  settlcme'nt.  The  Turks, 
despatch  that  there  are  both  no  doubt,  are  showing  considerable 
Christians  and  Mussulmans  who  vigour,  and  are  actively  bringing  up 
are  united  to  the  Servian  aggres-  their  forces  from  Asia  and  Egypt. 
sion,  and  that  the  Crescent  and  tho  On  the  other  hand,  both  Austnans 
Cross  are  to  appear  side  by  side  and  Russians  are  said  to  flock  in 
on  the  volunteer  flag.  numbers  to  Belgrade  with  the  ten- 
It  is  clear  that  the  strife  is  not  one  der  of  their  services  ;  and  from  the 
which  at  present  concerns  English  '  Times' '  correspondent  at  Rngnsa, 
interests;  and  however  much  we  may  wo  learn  that  the  nnmber  of  volun- 
lame'nt  the  atrocities  and  sufli^rlngs  teers  has  increased  till  150,000  men 
which  ensue,  and  although  we  may  are  said  to  be  under  anus.  At  R^usa 
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itself  tLo  excitement  was  equally  have  by  no  meana  ao  cxclnstve 
great,  priests  willi  their  flocks  dis-  interest  in  their  own  fate ;  and  the 
appearing  in  order  *o  join  in  the  final  decision  will'  not  depend  upon 
struggle,  the  Slavs  everywhere  feel-  the  result  of  their  own  battles.  For 
ing  "  that  it  is  now  "the  decisive  a  time  the  Great  Powers  who  are 
moment  for  the  struggle  which  shall  vitally  interested  in  the  distress- 
decide  their  fate."  Another  corrc-  iug  vicissitndes  of  this  troublesome 
spondent  at  Therapia  writes  that  the  empire  stand  aside  to  watch  events ; 
"  Servian  declaration  of  war  seems  their  Governments  are  all  anxious 
to  have  been  the  signal  for  a  levee  for  peace ;  the  conversatioDS  at 
de  boucliers  of  the  whole  Slavic  race ;  Eeichstadt,  the  declarations  of  Lord 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Derby,  and  the  attitude  of  France 
or  not  there  will  be  sufficient  latent  and  Germany,  show  that,  as  far  as 
force  in  that  abstract  principle  of  the  issue  depends  upon  the  policy 
Panslavisin  to  work  its  way  with-  of  emperors  and  statesmen,  every- 
out  the  help  of  the  Goveruments,  or  thing  will  be  done  that  can  be 
to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  done  to  Tiiaintain  tho  peace  of 
Governments,  or  finally  to  drag  the  Europe.  But  the  passions  of  lai^e 
Governments  along  with  it.  Pan-  populations  are  aroused;  the  Skvs 
slavi.sm  may  be  a  mere  name,  but  are  demanding  the  liberation  of 
it  may  also  be  a  force  sufficiently  their  brethren ;  the  Turks  are, 
strons:  to  drive  the  Turk  from  the  even  when  lai^e  deductions  are 
Danube  and  the  Balkan,  to  disor-  made  by  reason  of  the  falsity  and 
ganise  and  in  some  manuer  recon-  exaggeration  of  newspaper  reports, 
struct  the  Austrian  empire,  and  to  pnrsuifig  a  policy  of  vindictive  re- 
accept  the  aid  without  succumb-  taliation,  of  ruthless  determination 
ing  to  the  ambition  of  Russia;  to  stamp  out  the  rebellion;  and  it 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  seems  to  us  impossible  but  that 
what  its  real  strength,  when  put  intervention,  whether  it  is  called 
to  the  test  by  this  war,  will  prove  mediation  or  arbitration  (we  are 
to  be."  The  insurgents  in  Bosnia  assured  that  it  will  not  be  warlike), 
and  Ilcrzegovina  and  in  the  moun-  must  sooner  or  later  ensue, 
tains  of  Bulgaria  are  formidable  al-  The  ring,  no  doubt,  is  formed, 
lies.  Beyond  that,  there  is  iu  the  and  will  be  kept  as  long  as  pos- 
last  resort  the  probable  interference  sible ;  but  even  policy  as  well  as 
of  European  diplomacy.  There  are  passion  may  eventually  prescribe 
other  infiucnces  besides  the  force  of  intervention.  If  there  is  prolonged' 
the  Serrian  army  which  will  be  at  agitation,  and  the  war  settles  down 
work  to  prevent  either  the  reatora-  into  that  species  of  guerilla  strife 
tion  of  Scrvia  to  the  Turkish  era-  which  desolated  Spain,  it  would 
pire  or  a  ruthless  prosecution  of  the  become  a  standing  and  prolonged 
rights  which,  under  ordinary  cir-  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
cumstances,  the  Turks  might  derive  would  force  a  resolution  on  the 
from  victory.  The  guaiantee  of  European  Powers.  If,  on  the  other 
Servian  autonomy  by  Europe  was  hand,  the  war  ends  in  Turkish  vie- 
not  a  gratuitous  act ;  Russia  gave  up  tory,  the  consequences  would  be 
her  protectorate,  and  may  possibly  equally  grave.  The  Turks  appear, 
claim  that  the  guarantee  should  be  both  from  the  vigorous  efi'orta  they 
effective.  The  moat  singular  char-  are  making  to  assert  their  mastery, 
actetistic  of  the  strife  is,  that  neither  and  from  the  ruthless  vengeance 
the  Turks  nor  their  oppouents  are  which  they  inflict  where  they  regain 
their  own  masters.  Both  exist  un-  it,  to  be  animated  by  the  rage  of 
dcr  the  guarantee  of  Europe,  they  despair.    They  feel  that  their  exist- 
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ence  is  nt  stake.  We  pitj' the  fate  out  tbe  sanction  of  Berlin.  IIow- 
of  tbose  provinces  in  which,  as  in  ever  much  thej-  may  like  to  see  the 
Bulgaria,  there  has  been  an  effort  Porte  weakened,  they  dislike  the 
to  rebel  without  the  necessary  Servians,  and  wish  to  retain  their 
power  or  precautions  to  sustain  a  present  hold  'upon  the  Danube. 
conflict.  Tbe  policy  pursued  to-  Possibly  the  Roumanians,  as  well  as 
wards  them  is  a  policy  of  sheer  the  Magyars  and  the  Austrian  Ger- 
terrorism  and  cruelty.  'But  if  the  mans,  dread  a  Panslavic  conquest; 
Turks  are  dccisice  victors  in  the  hot  at  any  rata  they  are  already 
struecle  with  Servia  and  Mon-  making  complaints,  and  will  not  be 
tenegro,  the  intervention  of  RusMa  without  pretexts  whenever  oppor- 
would  be  a  thing  almost  impossible  tunity  arises.  Tbe  Greeks,  who  are 
to  averL  Indeed  it  is  said  that  the  also' opposed  to  the  ISlava,  hare  re- 
Emperors  agreed  at  Reichstadt  that  mained  quiet;  and  their  sovereign, 
tbe  two  provinces  should  not,  in  in  his  confidence  of  trauquillity,  has 
any  event,  be  converted  into  Turkish  quitted  his  dominions:  but  incase 
paskalies.  The  united  protest  of  alt  of  a  decisive  Slavic  victory,  Greece 
the  Powers  might  avail,  but  it.coutd  will  probably  strike  a  blow  to  re- 
only  be  ufiun  the  terms  of  those  cover  in  the  general  scramble  Tiics- 
Powers  agreeing  in  concert  with  saly  and  Epirus.  Thus,  whether  the 
Russia  to  separate  the  combatants,  Slavic  cause  is  defeated  or  triumph- 
and  to  prescribe  the  conditions  npon  ant,  the  probability  of  an  extended 
which  a  permanent  divorce  might  area  to  the  struggle  is  in  either  case 
be  arranged.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  considerable ;  and  even  if  the  con- 
the  Slavs  should  be  fictorious,  the  test  were  maintained  on  a  footing 
Powers  which  are  interested  will  of  equalitv,  the  chances  of  their  he- 
hardly  allow  them  to  settle  the  fate  ing  able  themselves  to  come  to  terms 
of  Turkey.  Tbe  excitement  in  the  are  remote,  Inten'entionwonld  pro- 
Austrian  provinces  of  Croatia,  Sla-  bably  bo  in  that  case  as  necessary  bt 
Tonia,  and  Dalmatia  would  be  in-  in  either  of  the  other  alternatives, 
creased.  There  are  Servian  troops  A  neutral  policy  on  tbe  part,  therc- 
and  gcnerflts  in  the  Austrian  army ;  fore,  of  all  the  Great  Powers,  cannot, 
atid  the  rivalry  which  exists  amongst  we  believe,  bo  permanently  main- 
the  different  branches  of  the  south  tained,  except  in  the  single  alterna- 
Slavtc  race  might  disappear  in  the  tive  of  a  Slavic  victory  which  is 
general  enthusiasm.  used  with  moderation.  That  might 
Again,  even  in  the  European  terminate  the  difficulty,  A  deci- 
dominions  of  the  Sultan  it  is  not  sive  Slavic  victory  would  lead  to 
yet  clear  whether  the  present  area  the  general  insnrrection  of  the  Tur- 
of  the  war  will  not  he  enlarged ;  kish  tribntarr  StatcN,  and  an  over- 
the  policy  of  terrorism  pursued  whelming  defeat  of  Servia  wonlj 
betrays  tbe  existence  of  consider-  ronse  to  arms  the  greater  portion 
.able  fear.  No  doubt  the  Albanian  of  the  Slavic  race.  For  England  in 
Christians  are  disaffected  ;  and  if  that  case  to  endeavour  to  prescribe 
they  do  not  rise  in  insurrection,  non-intervention  and  to  enforce  neu- 
their  conduct  at  least  will  be  more  trality,would,ifQnsuccessful,  involve 
influenced  by  terror  than  by  loyalty,  her  in  war  on  behalf  of  Turkey ;  and 
Koumnnia  maintains  its  neutrality,  if  it  succeeded,  would  rivet  the  yoke 
for  it  has  nothing  to  gain.  It  is  of  Turkish  domination  upon  the 
independent  in  all  but  name;  it  necks  of  those  whose  autonomy  has 
governs  itself  under  the  sovereignty  been  guaranteed,  and  would  be,  pro 
of  a  German  Prince — and  Prince  lanio,  a  disturbance  or  a  reversal 
Charles  is  not  likely  to  revolt  with-  of  the  settlement  of  1 856. 
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We  may  be  taking  an  exagger- 
ated view  of  tLe  formidable  diffi- 
culties and  prospects  in  the  East ; 
but  it  seems  ta  us,  to  use  Lord 
Derby's  expression  at  the  first  news 
of  the  iosurrcctioD,  that  there  is  a 
quantity  of  loose  gunpowder  lying 
about;  and  further  than  that,  the 
place  ii  already  on  fire.  No  one 
can  prediot^what  will  happen;  and 
probably  there  are  few  men  in  all 
Europe  who  thoroughly  understand 
all  the  complicated  relations  of  these 
Sonth-Eastem  tribes  to  one  another, 
and  the  manner  in  which  rival 
interests  and  mutual  auimositieH 
react  upon  each  other,  and  the 
degree  in  which  tiie  passions  and 
sympathies  of  neigbbouring  peoples 
are  engaged,  with  the  amount  of 
ultimate  influence  which  such  peo- 
ple may  have  it  in  Ihcii  power 
to  wield.  It  is  emphatically  a 
statesman's  question ;  and  the  man 
whom,  next  to  Lord  Derby,  or 
even  more  than  Lord  Derby,  the 
English  people  must  trust  in  this 
emergency,  is  Sir  H.  Elliot.  It  is 
to  his  sagacity,  temper,  and  judg- 
ment that  in  a  great  degree  the 
interests  of  England  in  this  con- 
troversy are  confided  ;  the  Foreign 
Secretary  must  largely  depend  upon 
the  Ambassador:  and  as  for  the 
public,  if  "  our  own  correspond- 
ents" are  as  little  trustworthy  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  hinted,  they  have  no 
means  of  surmouDting  the  difficul- 
ties In  the  way  of  a  fair  judgment 
from  time  to  time  on  the  exigencies 
of  a  position  whicb  is  constantly 
misrepresented.  The  only  course 
which  the  English  public  can 
safely  lake  is,  to  trust  their  Govern- 
ment and  Ambassador,  and  to  indi- 
cate the  general  spirit  of  the  policy 
which  they  wish  to  have  pursued, 
and  to  hold  the  MiniateiB  respon- 
sible for  the  judgment  which  they 
exercise  and  the  course  which 
they  pursue.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  accurate  intel- 
ligence, of   learning    exactly    what 


is  doing,  are  formidable;  and  the 
difficulty  of  deciding  upon  what 
course  of  action  to  adopt  is  in  every 
emergency  proportionately  difficult. 
Occasions  constantly  arise  which 
are  not  to  bo  disposed  of  by  the 
application  of  a  few  trite  maxims, 
however  easy  it  may  be  to  enforce 
such  maxims  in  spirited  leadiug 
articles.  What  England  really 
wants  in  this  matter  is,  that  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  multifarious  and 
complicated  interests  all  over  the 
world  already  committed  to  her 
charge,  she  should  not  be  involved 
in  tlie  couflicts  and  disputes  of  these 
unhappy  races  more  than  her  duty, 
which  in  this  case  it  measured  by 
her  interest,  imperatively  demands. 
Subject  to  that,  she  has  no  desire 
to  profit  the  Turks — would  be  glad 
if  Europe  could  he  safely  quit  of 
them.  But  in  the  existing  state 
of  European  politics  the  _Turki8h 
empire  is  unfortunately  a  ncces- 
Rary  evil ;  it  exists  in  pursuance 
of  a  great  international  settle- 
ment, and  to  all  appearances  it 
is  impossible  to  replace  it.  How- 
ever much  we  may  lament  the 
inevitable  atrocities  of  this  bar- 
barous and  savage  warfare,  we  do 
not  advance  matters  one  atom  by 
giving  way  to  false  sentiment  about 
the  virtues  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  Christians,  as  if  they  wore  the 
gentlest  and  worthiest  of  men ;  or 
by  denouncing  any  fulfilment  of  a 
treaty  obligation  towards  Europe 
and  the  Turks  as  "utter  infamy." 
The  whole  matter  is  too  difficult 
and  complicated  to  be  solved  by  a 
little  loose  rhetoric.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  need  we  be  scared  from 
sympathising  with  the  efibrts  of  an 
oppressed  population  struggling  into 
a  separate  national  life  by  any  super- 
cilious questions,  urged  with  an  af- 
fectation of  superior  knowledge,  as 
to  the  probable  eflects  of  such  suc- 
cesses upon  the  safety  of  our  Indian 
empire,  or  in  increasing  civil  strife 
in  Soulb-Eastern  Europe.     To  quot« 
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from  an  excellent  book  nhich  has 
recently  been  written  by  Mr.  Evans 
— *  Throujih  Bosnia  and  the  Ilerze- 
gorina' — the  supposition  "tliatthe 
freedom  of  the  Slavs  of  the  south, 
of  the  Bosnians,  the  Serbs  of  old 
Soriia,  and  Bulgariaus  will,  when 
accomplished,  add  to  the  strength 
of  Russia,  because  in  language  they 
are  somewhat  similnr,  is  as  if  any 
one  should  have  opposed  the  lib- 
eration and  unity  of  Italy  on  the 
score  that  it  would  be  aggrandis- 
ing Russia."  ^\■e  cannot  foretell 
what  may  happen  in  European  Tur- 
key ;  it  is  a  most  misgoverned 
and  unhappy  country  as  it  is,  and 
perhaps  must  be  worse  before  it 
can  improve.  But  as  for  our  In- 
dian empire,  and  the  vague  hints 
ivhich  are  thrown  out  of  a  Moham- 
iiiedan  rising  in  India  on  account 
of  disaffection  amongst  the  Sur- 
tan's  subjects,  we  should  like  to 
know  on  what  ground  they  are  sup- 
posed to  rest.  Our  rule  in  India 
was  fouDded  on  force  of  arms,  and 
is  maintained  by  the  justice  and 
equality  of  our  government.  There 
is  no  analogy  whatever  between  the 
relations  of  Christian  and  Moham- 
medan in  India  and  in  Turkey,  In 
English  rule  in  India  may  be  seen 
all,  and  more  than  all,  the  reforms 
pressed  upon  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment, reduced  to  practice  in  a 
dcffree  which  is  as  perfect  as  polit- 
ical science  could  devise.  Indiau 
Mohammedans  are  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality  with  Hindus  and 
Christians — they  arc  secured  their 
rights  of  worship,  the  administra- 
tion of  their  own  law  in  matters  of 
succession,  inheritance,  social  rights, 
religious  usages,  and  contracts.  It 
is    penal    to    offend  their  religious 
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prejudices  ;  their  social  usages  are 
protected  by  law  from  infringement. 
What  have  they  in  common  with 
the  Turks,  that  our  policy  in  Turkey 
should  be  in  any  way  affected  by 
them!  Our  vigorous  aid  to  the 
Sultan  in  the  Crimean  war,  so  far 
from  conciliating  our  Indian  Mus- 
sulmans, led  indirectly  but  very 
speedily  to  the  Indian  Mutiny ; 
and  we  need  not  be  coerced  into 
helping  the  Turk  by  any  fear  of 
Mohammedan  opinion  in  India. 
It  seems  to  us  that  we  ought  to 
view  this  unhappy  struggle  with- 
out unworthy  fears,  free  from  all 
sentiment -of  any  extravagant  kind, 
to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  use 
our  undoubted  influence  with  the 
Porte  to  mitigato  and  repress  the 
horri>ra  of  this  strife  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  be  ready  to  join  in 
effecting  snch  settlement  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  as  shall  afford  the 
best  chance  of  permanence.  We 
must,  in  fact,  trust  the  Government 
to  use  the  best  judgment  they  can, 
as  circumstances  arise,  to  intcn'cnc 
or  not  to  intervene,  as  may  best 
tend  to  pacify  the  disputants.  The 
less  we  endeavour  to  mix  the  ques- 
tion up  with  party  feelings  or  na- 
tional sympathies  or  antipathies,  the 
better.  The  Ministry  have  not  yet 
made  a  mistake  with  regard  to  it ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  secured 
for  England  a  commanding  position 
— their  policy  is  respected  and  their 
wislics   deferred  to.     We  have  no 


for  the  diplomacy  of  Great  Britain 
a  position  of  such  commanding  in- 
fluence, will  be  sufficient  to  deal 
with    future    difficulties    as    thev 
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Within  the  last  ten  years  Ihe  progress  of  discovery  in  every  departmenl  of  knowl- 
edge has  made  a  new  work  of  reference  an  imperative  want. 

The  movement  of  political  sHatrs  has  kept  pace  with  the  discoveries  of  science,  and 
their  fruitful  application  to  the  industrial  and  tiseful  arts  and  the  convenience  and  re- 
fineaiCtit  of  social  life.  Great  wars  and  consequent  revolutions  have  occurred.'involving 
national  changes  of  peculiar  moment.  The  civil  war  of  own  country,  which  was  at  its 
height  when  the  last  volume  of  the  old  work  appeared,  has  happily  been  ended,  and  a 
new  course  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity  has  been  commenced. 

Large  accessions  to  our  geographical  knowledge  have  been  made  by  the  indefatigable 
explorers  of  Africa. 
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Great  battles  have  been  fought  and  important  sieees  roainlained,  of  which  Ihe  details 
are  as  yet  preserved  only  in  the  newspapers  or  in  the  transient  publications  of  Ihe  day, 
but  which  oughl  now  to  take  their  place  in  permanent  and  authentic  hislorv. 

In  preparing  the  present  edition  for  the  press,  it  has  accordingly  been  the  aim  of  the 
editors  to  bring  down  the  information  to  the  latest  possible  dales,  and  to  furnish  an  bc- 
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well  as  to  give  a  succinct 

The" work  has  been  begun  after  fong  and  careful  preliminary  labor,  and  with  the 
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All  tbis  time  loa  Klosking  was  no  other  entertalRinent  on  foot  that 

rehearsing    at     the    theatre,    <juite  evening. 

unconscious  of  the  impending  visit.  Ina   thanked   him,  and  said  she 

A  royal   personage  had  commanded  would  not  miss   going  on  any  ac- 

*  II  Barbitrc,'  tlie  part  of  Rosina,  to  connt ;  but  she  was  rather  fatigued 

be  restored  to  the  original  key.     It  and  faint, 

was   written    for    a  contralto,  but  "  Oh,  I'll  wswt  for  you  as  long  as 

transposed     by     the  influence    of  you  like,"  said  Ashmead,  kindly. 

Grisi.  "  No,  my    good   comrade,"  said 

Having     no     performance    that  Ina.     "  I  will  ask  you  to  go  to  the 

night,  they  began  to  rehearse  rather  manager  and  get  mo  a  little  money, 

later  than  usual,  and  did  not  leave  and    then    to     the     Kursaal     and 

off  till   a  quarter    to  four  o'clock,  secure  mo  a  place  at  the  table  in 

Ina,   who  suSered  a  good  deal  at  the    lai^est    room.     There    I    will 

rehearsals  from  the  inaccuracy  and  join  you.     If  he  is  not  there — and 

apathy  of  the   people,  went  homo  I  am  not  so  mad  as  to  think  he 

fagged,  and  with  her  throat  parched  will    be   there — I  shall  risk  a  few 

— so  docs  a  bad  rehearsal  affect  all  pieces  myself,  to  be  nearer  him  in 

good  and  earnest  artists.  mind." 

She  ordered  a  cutlet,  with  potato  This  amazed  Ashmead  ;  it  was  50 

chips,  and    lay    down   on    the  sofa,  anlike  licr.     "  You  are  joking,"  said 

"While    she    was     reposing,    came  he.     "Why,  if  you  lose  five  napo-. 

Joseph    Ashmead,    to    cheer    her,  Icons  at  play,  it  will  be  your  death  ; 

with  good  photographs  of  her,  taken  you  will  grizzle  so." 

the  day  before.     She  smiled  grate-  "  Yes;  but  I  shall  not  lose.     lam 

folly  at  his  zeal.     lie  also  reminded  too  unlucky  in  love,  to  lose  at  cards. 

her  that  he  had  orders  to  take  her  I  mean  to  play  this'  afternoon  ;  and 

to  the  Etirsaal :  he  said  the  tables  never  again  in  all  my  life.     Sir,  I 

wonld    be    well     filled    from    five  am  resolved." 

o'clock  till  quit*  late,  there  being  "  Oh,  if  you  are  resolred,  Ihero- 
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is  no  moro  to  be  said.  I  iron't  run 
my  head  against  a  brick  wall." 

Ina,  being  lialf  a  foreigner, 
thought  this  rather  hnisqae.  She 
looked  at  him  askant,  and  said, 
quietly,  "Othera,  besides  .me,  can 
be  stubborn,  and  get  tbcirown  way, 
while  speaking  the  language  of  sub- 
mission.    Not  I  invented  volition." 

Willi  this  flea  in  his  car,  the 
faithful  Joseph  went  oB,  chuckliog, 
and  obtained  an  advance  from  the 
manager,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
principal  gamingtable,  and,  after 
waiting  some  time,  secured  a  chair, 
which  he  kept  for  his  chief. 

An  hour  went  by  ;  an  hour  and 
a  half.  He  was  obliged,  for  very 
shame,  to  bet  This  he  did,  five 
francs  at  a  time  ;  and  his  risk  was 
so  small,  and  his  luck  so  even,  that 
by  degrees  he  was  drawn  into  conver- 
sation with  his  neighbonr,  a  young 
swell,  who  was  watching  tlic  run  of 
the  colours,  and  betting  in  silver, 
and  pricking  a  card,  preparatory  to 
going  in  for  a  great  coup.  Mean- 
time he  favoured  Mr.  Ashmead  with 
his  theory  of  chances  ;  and  Ashmead 
listened  very  politely  to  every  word  ; 
because  he  was  rather  proud  of  (he 
other's  notice — he  was  bo  handsome, 
well  dressed,  and  well  spoken. 

Meantime  Ina  Klosking  snatched 
a  few  minutes'  steep,  ns  most  artists 
can  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  awak- 
ened by  the  servant  bi'inging  in  her 
frugal  repast,  a  cutlet,  and  a  pint  of 
Bordeaux. 

On  her  plate  he  brought  her  a 
-large  curd,  on  which  was  printed 
"  Miss  Zoe  Vizard :"  this  led  to 
inquiries,  and  he  told  her  a  lady 
of  superlative  beauty  had  called  and 
left  that  card  ;  Ina  asked  for  a  de- 

"  Ah,  madame,"  said  Karl,  "  do 
not  expect  details  from  me,  I  was 
too  ^latzlcd,  and  struck  by  lightning, 
to  make  an  inventory  of  herchanns." 

"  At  len^t  you  can  tell  me  was 
skc'dark«r  fair." 


"  Madame,  she  was  dark  as  night ; 
but  glorious  as  tite  fun.  Her 
earthly  abode  is  the  '  Russic,'  at 
Franlrfort;  blest  holel !" 

"  Did  she  tell  you  so !" 

"  Indirectly.  She  wrote  on  the 
card  with  the  smallest  pencil  I  havo 
hitherto  witnessed :  the  letters  are 
faint,  the  pencil  being  inferior  to 
ihc  oasfi,  which  was  golden.  Never- 
thele?s,  as  one  is  naturally  curious 
to  learn  whence  a  bright  vision  lias 
emerged,  I  permitted  myoelf  to  de- 
cipher." 

"  Your  curiosity  was  natural," 
said  Ina  drily.  "I  will  detain  you 
with  no  more  questions." 

She  put  the  card  carefully  away  ; 
and  ale  her  modest  repast.  Then 
she  made  her  afternoon  toilel,  and 
walked  slowly  and  pensively  to  the 
Kurttaal. 

Nothing  there  was  new  to  her, 
except  to  be  going  lo  the  table  with- 
out the  man  on  whom  it  was  her 
misfortiiDe  to  have  wasted  her  heart 
of  gold. 

1  think,  therefore,  it  would  bo 
better  for  me  to  enter  the  place  in 
company  with  our  novices;  and, 
indeed,  we  must;  or  tvc  shall  de- 
range the  true  order  of  time  and 
sequence  of  incidents :  for,  please 
observe,  all  the  English  ladles  of  oar 
story  met  at  the  Kui-saal,  while  Ina 
was  reposing  on  her  aofa. 

The  first  comers  were  Zoe  and 
Harrington.  They  enteied  the 
noble  ball,  inscribed  their  names, 
and,  by  that  simple  ceremony,  were 
members  of  a  club,  compared  with 
which  the  greatest  clubs  in  London 
are  petty  things :  a  club  with  spaci- 
ous dining-rooms,  ball-rooms,  con- 
cert-rooms, gambling-rooms,  theatre, 
and  delicious  gardens.  The  build- 
ing that  combined  so  many  rich 
treatJ)  was  colossal  in  size,  and 
glorious  with  rich  colours  and  gold 
l^d  on  with  oriental  profusion,  and 
sometimes  with  oriental  taste. 

Harrington  took  bis  sister  through 
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the  .drawing-rooms   fint;  and    she         Zoo  was  enchnntcd.     She  walked 

admirsd  the  unusual  Icftiness  of  the  on  air,  and  beamed  as  bright  as  any 

rooms,  the  blaze  of  white  and  gold,  llowei  in  the  place. 

and  of  celadon  green  and  gold,  and         After  her  first  ejaculation  at  the 

the  great   Russian    lustres,  and  the  sudden  music,  she   did    not   speak 

mighljr   mirrors.     But,   when   they  for  a  good  while  ;  her  content  was 

got  to  the  dining-room  she  was  en-  so  great     At  last  she  said,  "  And 

chanted.     That  lofty    and    magni-  do  they  leave  this  paradise,  to  gani- 

ficent  salon,  with  its  daring  mixture  bio  in  a  room  !" 

of   red    and  black,  and   green  and         "  Leave  it !     They  slum  it.     The 

blue,  all   molted   into   harmony  by  gamblers  despise  the  flowers." 

the  rivers  of   gold   t'nat   ran  boldly         "  How  perverse  people  are !     Ex- 

among  them,  went  to  her  very  heart,  eitement !     Who   wants  any   more 

A  Greek  is  half  an  orieutal ;  and  than  this!" 

Zoe  had  what  may  be  called  the         "Zoc,"   said   Vizard,  "innocent 

courage    of  colour.      "Glorious!"  excitement  can  never  compete  with 

she  cried,  and  clasped   her  hands,  vicious." 

"  And  sec  !  what  a  background  to         "  What  1    la  it  really  wicked  to 

the  emerald  grass  outside,  and  the  play  !" 

ruby  flowers  !     They  seem  to  come         "  I  don't  know   about  wicked  : 

into  the  room  through  those  monster  you  girls  always  run  to  the  biggest 

windows."  word.     But,   if   avarice   is   a   vice, 

"Splendid!"  swd  Uarrington,  to  gambling  cannot    be   virtuous:  for 

whom  all  this  was  literally  Greek,  the  root  of  gambliiigismercavaricc, 

"  I'm  so  excited,  I'll  order  dinner."  weak   avarice.      Come,    mygvf'oung 

"Dinner J"    said   Zoe,    disdain-  friend,  a*  imVe  yuiVe  aione,  rll  drop 

fully  ;  and  sat  down   and  eyed  the  Thersites,  and   lalk  sense   to  you, 

Mooresque  walls  around  her,    and  for  once.     Child,  there  are  two  roads 

tlie  beauties  of  nature  outside,  and  to    wealth :  one    is    by    the    way 

broughtthem togcthcTinoncpictuie,  of    industry,    skill,    vigilance,  and 

Ilarrington    wa.s  a   lung  time  in  self-denial ;  and  these   are    virtues, 

conclave    with    M.    Chevet.      Then  though    sometimes  they    go    with 

Zoe  Iiecame  impatient,  tricks  of   trade,  hardness  of  licart, 

"  Oh,  do  leave  oS  ordering  din-  and  taking  advant^e  of  misfortuncj 

ner,"  said  she,  "  and  take  me  out  to  to  buy   cheap,  and  sell   dear.     Tiie 

that  other  paradise."  other  road  to  wealth   is   by    bold 

The  Chevet  shrugged  liis  shoul-  speculation,  with  risk  of  proportion- 

ders   with  pity.     Vizard   shrugged  ate  loss ;  in  short,  by  gambling  witK 

his  too,  to  soothe  him  :  and,  after  a  cards,  or  without  them.      Now  look 

few  more  hunied  words,  took  the  into  tlie  mind  of  the  gambler:  he 

lover  of  colour  into  the  garden.     It  wants  to  make  money,  contrary  to 

was   delicious,    with   green    slupes,  nature,  and  unjustly.     Ho  wants  to 

and   rich    folii^e.  and   flowers,  and  be  rewarded  without  merit,  to  make 

enlivened    by    bright  silk    dresses,  a  fortune  in  a  moment,  and  without 

sparkling  fitfully  among  tho  green  industry,  vigilance,    true    skill,    or 

leaves,  or  flaming  out  boldly  in  the  self-denial ;  *  a  penny    saved   is.    a 

sun  :  and,   as  luck  would  have  it,  penny  gained,'  does  not   enter  Lis 

before  Zoe  had  taken  ten  steps  upon  creed.     Strip  the  thing  of  its  dts- 

the  green  sward,  the  band  of  fifty  guise,  it  is  avarice,  sordid  avarice  : 

musicians  struck  up,  and  played,  as  and  I  call  it  weak  avarice  ;  because 

fifty  men  rarely  play  together  out  of  the  gambler  relies  on  chance  alone, 

Germany.  yet  accepts  uneven    chances,   and 
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hopes  that  Fortuaft  will  be  as  miicli 
in  love  with  him  as  he  ih  with  hiin- 
eclf.  What  eilly  egotifm !  You 
admire  the  Ei>rsaal,  and  yon  are 
Tight ;  then  du  just  ask  ycurself 
why  is  there  nothing  to  pay  for  so 
many  expensive  enjoymenta ;  and 
very  little  to  pay  for  concerts  and 
balls  ;  low  prices  at  the  opera,  which 
never  pays  its  own  expenses ;  even 
Chcvet's  dinners  arc  reasonable,  if 
you  avoid  his  sham  Johannisbcrg. 
All  these  cheap  deliglits — the  gold, 
the  colours,  the  garden,  the  music, 
the  lights — are  paid  for  by  the  losses 
of  feeble-minded  Avarice,  But, 
there — I  said  all  this  to  Ned 
Sevcrne,  and  1  might  as  well  have 
preached  sense  to  the  wind." 

"Harrington,  I  will  not  play.  I 
am  mtich  happier  walking,  with  my 
good  brother " 

"  Faute  de  mieux." 

Zoe  blushed,  but  would  not  hear 
■ — "  aft  it  is  so  good  of  you  to 
make  a  friend  of  mo,  and  talk  sense. 
Oh  ! — sec  ! — a  lady  with  two  blues  ! 
— Come  and  look  at  her." 

Before  they  had  taken  Rve  steps, 
Zoe  stopped  short,  and  said,  "  It  is 
,  Fanny  Dover,  I  declare.  She  has 
not  seen  us  yet.  She  is  short- 
sighted. Come  here,"  And  the 
impetuous  maid  draped  him  oS 
ib^hind  a  tuft  of  foliage, 

When  she  had  got  him  there  she 
said  hotly  that  it  was  too  bad. 

"  Oh,  is  it  i"  said  be,  very  calmly, 
"  What  r' 

"Why,  don't  you  see  what  she 
has  done  %  You,  so  sensible,  to  be 
so  slow  about  women's  ways ;  and 
you  are  always  pretending  to  know  ' 
them :  why,  bhe  has  gone  and 
bought  that  costume  with  the  money 
yon  gave  her  1o  play  with." 

"Sensible girl !" 

"  Dishonest  girl !  /  call  her," 

"  There  you  go  to  your  big  words. 
No,  no.  A  little  money  was  given 
her  for  a  bad  purpose.  She  has 
used  it  for  a  frivolous  one.     That 


is '  a  step  in  the  right  diroctioB ' — 
jargon  of  the  day." 

"  But  to  receive  money  For  one 
purpose,  and  apply  it  to  another 
is,— what  do  yon  call  it — tkom  f 
■~~ditoumement  det  fondt — what 
is  the  English  word^  I've  been 
abroad  till  I've  forgotten  English  ; 
oh,  I  know — embezzlement," 

"  Well,  that  is  a  big  word  for 
a  small  transaction  ;  you  have  not 
dug  in  the  mine  of  the  vernacular 
for  nothing." 

"  Uarrington,  if  you  don't  mind, 
I  do :  so  please  come.  I'll  talk  to 
her," 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  said  Vizard, 
very  gravely,  "You  will  not  say 
one  word  to  her," 

"  And  why  not,  pray  !" 

"  Because  it  would  be  unworthy 
of  us,  and  cruel  to  her ;  barbarously 
cruel !  What,  call  her  to  acctiunt 
before  that  old  woman  and  me  !" 

"  Why  not !  She  is  flaunting 
her  blues  before  you  two,  and  plenty 

"  Feminine  logic,  Zoe.  The  point 
ia  this — she  is  poor.  You  inust 
know  that.  This  comes  of  povcrly 
and  love  of  dress;  not  of  dishonesty 
and  love  of  dress :  and  just  ask 
yourself,  ic  there  a  ci'eature  thai 
ought  to  be  pitied  more,  and  handled 
more  delicately,  than  a  poor  lady  f 
W'hy,  you  would  make  her  writhe 
with  shame  and  distress.  Well,  I 
do  think  there  is  not  a  single  wild 
animal  so  cruel  to  another  wild 
animal,  as  a  woman  is  to  a  woman. 
Yon  are  ciuel  to  one  another  by  in- 
stinct. But  I  appeal  to  your  reason 
— if  you  have  any." 

Zoe's  eyes  filled,  "You  are  right," 
said  she,  humbly,  "  Thank  you, 
for  thinking  for  me.  I  will  not  say 
a  word  to  her  before  you." 

'•  That  is  a  good  girl.  But,  come 
now,  why  say  a  word  at  all )" 

"  Oh,  it  is  no  use  your  demand- 
ing impossibilities,  dear ;  leouldno 
more  help  speaking  to  her  than  I 
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could  fly  ;  and  don't  go  ,  fancying  eye,  and  ban  chosen  the  right  linU 

she  will  care  a  pin  what  I  say,  if  I  of  blue.     It   is  all    nonsense  about 

don't  say  it  before  a  genlUman."  one  colour  not  going  with  another. 

Having  given  hini   tliia  piece  of  K^iitiire  defies  that ;  and   bow !  by 

iufurmstioii,  she    left  her  ambush,  choosingtbe  very  tintsof  each  colour 

and  proceeded  to  meet  the  all  un-  that  will  go  together.     The  sweetest 

conscious  blue  girl :    but,  even  as  room  I  ever  eaw  was  painted  by  s 

they  went.  Vizard  returned   to   bis  great  artiat ;  and,  do  you  know,  he 

normal    condition,  and    doled   out,  had  coloured  the  ceiling  blue  and 

rather  indolently,  that  tbey  were  out  the  walls  greeu  ;  and  I  assure  you 

on  pleasure,  and  might  possibly  miss  the  effect  wan  heavenly:  but  then 

the  object  of  the  excursion,  if  they  he  bad  chosen  the  exact  tints   of 

were  to  encourage  a  habit  of  getting  green  and  blue  that  would  go  to- 

into  rages  about  nothing.  gctber.     The    draperies    were    be- 

Zoe   was   better  than  her  word,  tween  crimson    and    maroon.     But 

She  met  Fanny,  with  open  admira-  there's   another   thing    in    Fanny's 

lion:  to   be    sure,    she   knew    that  dross;  itisvelvet.     Now  blue  velvet 

spalhy,  or  even  tranquillity,  on  first  is  blue  to  the  mind  ;  but  it  is  not  blue 

meeting  the  Blues,  would  be  instant-  to  the  eye.     You  try  and  paint  blue 

ly  set  down  to  envy.  velvet ;  you  will  be  surprised  how 

"And    where    did    you   get  it,  much  white  you  mu?t  lay  on.     The 

dear !"  bigh  lights  of  all  velvets  aro  white. 

"  At  quite  a  small  shop."  This  white  helps  to  blend  the  two 

"  French !"  tints  of  blue." 

"  Oh    no ;  I    think   fho   was   an         "  This  is  very  instructive,"  Biud 

Austrian  :  this  is  not  a  French  mix-  Vizard  :  "  I  was  net  aware  I  had  a 

tnre  :  loud,  discordant  colours,  that  sister,  youthful,  but  profound.     Let 

is  the  French  taste."  us  go  in  and  dine." 

"  Here  is  heresy,"  said  Vizard :         Fanny  demurred.      She  said  she 

"  why,  I  thought  the  French  beat  believed  Miss  Maitland    wished   to 

the  world,  in  dress."  take  one  turn  round  the   grounds 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  Zoo,  "  in  form  first. 
Knil  pattern :  hut   Fanny    is   right ;         Miss    Maitland    stared,    hut    aa- 

they  tnakemistakesin  colour.    They  seated   in   a  mechanical  way  ;  and 

are  terribly  afraid  of  scarlet;  but  they  coramenced  their  promenade. 
they  arc  afraid  of  nothing  else  ;  and         Zoe  hung  back  and  beckoned  her 

many  of  their  mixtures  are  as  dis-  brother.     ''Miss    Maitland!"    said 

cordant  to  the   eye,    as   Wagner's  she,  with  such  an  air.     "  She  wants 

tnuMC  to   the  car.     Now,  after  all,  to  show  her  blues  to  all  the  world 

scarlet  is  the  king  of  colours  ;  and  and  his  wife," 
there  is  no  harm  in  King  Scarlet,  if        "  Very  natural," said  A^ Izard.  "  So 

yoo  treat  him  with  respect,  and  put  would  you,  if  you  were  in  a  scarlet 

a  modest  subject  next  to  hira."  gown,  with  a  crimson  eloak." 

"  Gipsy  locks,  for  instance,"  sug.         Zoe  laughed  heartily  at  this,  and 

ge^ted  Fanny,  slily.  forgave  Fanny  her  new  dress :  but 

Miss  Maitland  owned  herself  puz-  she  had  a  worse  bone  than  that  to 

zled.      "  In  my  day,"  said  she,  "  no  pick  with  her. 

one  ever  thought  o[  putting  blue         It    was    a  'short   but  agreeable 

upon  blue;  but  really,  somehow,  it  promenade  to  Zoo;  for,  now  tliey 

lookswell."  were  alone,  her  brother,  instead  of 

"May  I  tell  you  why,  aiint' —  sneering,  complimented  Iter, 
because  the  dressmaker  had  a  real         "  Never  you  mind  my   imperti- 
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nence,"  said  he ;  "  tlie  tralh  is,  I  ends ;    one   for   Irenle  el   guaranlr 

am  proud  of  you.     You  arc  an  ob-  and  one  for  roulette.     At  each  table 

setrer."  were  seated  &  number  of  persona, 

"Me?     Oh — in  colour."  and  others  standing  behind  tbera. 

"  Never  mind  ;  nn  observer  is  an  Amongst  the  persons  seated  were 
ob.server;  and  genuine  observation  the  dealer,  or,  in  roaieHe,  the  spin- 
is  not  so  common.  Men  see  and  ner.  Tlicae  ofliciiils  sat  in  the  cen- 
hear  with  their  prejudices,  and  not  tre,  flanked  on  each  side  by  cron- 
their  senses.  Now  we  are  going  to  piers  with  rakes  ;  but  at  each  end 
those  gaming  tables.  At  firat,  of  of  tlie  table  there  was  also  a  crou- 
course,  you  will  play  :  but,  as  soon  pier  with  his  rake. 
89  ever  you  are  cleaned  out,  observe  !  Tlie  rest  were  players  or  lookera- 
Let  nothing  escape  that  woman's  on  ;  most  of  whom,  by  well-known 
eye  of  yours  :  and  so  we'll  get  some-  gradations  of  curiosity  and  weak- 
thing  for  our  money,"  iiess,  to  describe   which    minutely 

"  Harrington,"     said     the     girl,  would  be  to  write  a  little  comedy 

proudly,   "I  will   be   all   eye   and  that   others   have   already    written, 

ear,"  were  drawn  intoplayingatlast.     So 

Soon  after  this  they  went  in  to  fidgets  the  moth  about  tho  candle 

dinner,     Zoe  cast  her  eyes  round  for  before  he  lunkes  up  what,  no  doubt, 

Seveme,    and   was   manifestly   dis-  the  poor  little  soul  calls  his  mind. 

appointed  at  his  not  meeting  them  Our  little  party  stopped  first  at 

even  there.  trente  et   quarante,  and   Zoe    uom- 

Ab  for  Fanny  she  had  attracted  menccd  her  obscn'atlons.  Instead 
wonderful  attention  in  the  gurden,  of  the  wild  excitement  she  had 
and  was  elated ;  her  conscience  did  heard  of,  there  was  a  subdaed  air, 
not  prick  her  in  the  least,  for  such  a  a  forced  qnic  t,  especially  among  the 
trifle  as  dhtoumement  des  fonds :  seated  players.  A  stem  etiquette 
and  public  admiration  did  not  im-  presided,  and  the  gamblers  shroud- 
prove  her.  She  wns  sprightly  and  ed  themselves  in  well-bred  stoicism 
talkative  as  usual ;  but  now  she  was  — losing  without  opea  distress  or 
also  a  trifle  brazen,  and  pert  all  ire,  winning  without  open  exuha- 
round,  tion.     The    old    hands,  especially, 

And   90  the  dinner  passed,  and  began  play  with  a  padlock  on  the 

they  proceeded  to  the  gaming-tables,  tongue  and   a  mask  upon  the  face. 

Miss  Maitland  and  Zoo  led.  There  are  masks,  however,  that  do 
Fanny  and  Harrington  followed  :  not  hide  the  eye  ;  and  Miss  Vizard 
for  Miss  Dover,  elated  by  the  blues  caught  some  flashes  that  escaped  the 
— though,  by  the  by,  one  hears  of  masks  even  then  at  the  comnieuce- 
lh(  m  as  depressing — and  encouraged  ment  of  tho  play.  Still,  external 
by  ad  niration  and  Chevet's  violet-  stoicism  prevailed,  on  the  whole, 
perfumed  St.  Peray,  took  Barring-  and  had  a  fixed  example  in  the 
ton's  arm,  really  as  if  it  belonged  tailleur  and  the  croupiers  ;  play- 
to  her.  ing  many  liours  every  day   in  the 

They  went  into  the  libraiy  first,  year  but  Good  Friday,  and  always 

and,  after  a  careless  inspection,  came  with   other   people's    money,  these 

to  the  great  attraction  of  the  place,  men  had  parted  with  passion,  and 

They  entered  one  of  the  gambling-  almost  wil  n  sensation  ;  they  had  be- 

rooms,  come  skilful  automata,  chanting  a 

The  first  impression   was  disap-  stave, .and  raking   up    or  scattering 

Eointing,     There    were    two    very  haycocks  of    gold,  which  to  them 

ing    tables,   ronndcd    off    at    the  were  counters. 
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It  was  with  the  raonotonoas  voice  aod    even   the    modulated    Uiado- 

of  an  automaton  they  intoned —  slanee,  and  the  sonorous  Spanish, 

"  Faites  le  jeu,  Mcssien,  Messieu.''  all  mingling. 

Then,  after  a  pause  of   ten  sec-  The  types  of  face  were  as  various 

onds —  as  the  tongocs. 

"  Le  jeu  est  fait,  Messieu."  Here  was  the  green-eyed  Tartar, 
Then,  after  two  seconds —  the  lllack-ej-ed  Italian,  and  tbo  grey- 
"  Rieri  nc  la  plus,"  eyed  Sanon  ;  faces  all  cheek- 
Then  mumble — mumble — mum-  bonca,  and  faces  no  cheek-bonea  ; 
ble.  the  rud  Arabian,  tlie  fair  Dane,  and 

Then,  "  La !  Rouge  perd  et  the  dark  Hindoo, 
rjjuleur,"  or  whatever  might  be  the  Her  woman's  eye  seized  another 
result.  phenomenon,  —  ttie  bands.  Not 
Then  the  croupiers  first  raked  in  nations  only,  but  varieties  of  the 
the  players'  losses  with  vast  e:tpe-  animal  kingdom  were  represented. 
dition  ;  next,  the  croupiers  in  charge  Here  were  the  white  hands  of  fair 
of  the  funds  chucked  the  precise  woraer,  and  the  red  paws  of  obese 
amount  of  the  winnings  on  to  each  ahopkeepers,  and  the  yellow,  bird- 
stake  with  nncn'ing  dexterity  and  like  claws  of  old  withered  gameslere, 
the  indifference  of  machines,  and  all  stretched  out,  side  by  side,  in 
the  chant  recommenced,  "Faites  le  strange  contrast,  to  place  the  stakes 
jeu,  Messieu."  orscratchir 


Pause,  ten  seconds.  the    winners   put  their  palms,  and 

"  Le  jeu  est  fait,  Messieu."  paws,  on  their  heap  of  gold,  just  as 

Pause,  two  seconds.  a  dog  does  on  a  bone  when  other 

"  Rien  ne  va  plus."  dogs  are  nigh. 

The  tailleur  dealt,  and  the  cron-         But  what   Zoe's  eye    rested   on 

pier  intoned,  "Lai  Rouge  gagne  et  longest  was  the  costume    and  dc- 

coaleur  perd  ;"  the  mechanical  rak-  portment  of    the    ladies.     A    few 

inftanddcxtcronscbuckiDgfollowed.  were  in  good  taste;  others  aimed 

This,  with  a  low  buzzing,  and  the  at  a  greater  variety  of  beautiful 
deadened  jingle  of  gold  npon  green  colours,  than  the  fair  have,  up  to 
cloth,  and  the  light  grating  of  the  this  date,  succeeded  in  combining, 
croupiers'  rakes,  was  the  first  im-  withont  inflicting  more  pain  on 
pression  upon  Zoe's  senses  ;  hut  the  the  beholders,  thsn  a  beneficent 
mere  game  did  not  ^onopoiise  her  Creator— so  far  as  we  can  judge  by 
attention  many  seconds.  There  were  Ilis  own  system  of  colour — in- 
other  things  better  worth  noting  :  tended  the  cultivated  eye  to  suffer, 
the  great  varieties  of  human  type,  Example — as  the  old  writers  used  to 
that  ft  single  passion  had  brought  say — one  lady  fired  the  air  in  prim- 
together  in  a  small  German  town,  rose  satin,  with  red  velvet  trimming. 
Her  ear  was  regaled  with  such  a  This  mild  mixture  reappeared  on 
polyglot  murmur  as  she  had  read  of  her  head  in  a  primrose  hat  with  a 
in  Genesis,  but  bad  never  witnessed  red  feather.  A  gold  chain  so  big 
before,  that  it  would  have  done  for  a  felon 

Here  were  the  sharp  Tuscan  and  instead  of  a  fool,  encircled  her  neck, 

the  mellow  Roman  ;  the  sibilation  and  was  weighted  with  innumerable 

of  England,  the  brogue  of  Ireland,  lockets,    which    in    size     and    in- 

the  Shibboleth  of  tbe  Minories,  the  ventive  taste  resembled  a  poached 

twang  of  certftin   American  States,  egg,  and  betrayed  the  insnlar  gold- 

the  guttural  expectoration  of  Ger-  smith.     A  train  three   yards    long 

many,  the  nasal  emphasis  of  France,  completed    this     gorgeous     figure. 
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She  liad  commenced  life  a  shrinip- 
girl,  and  pushed  a  dredge  before  her, 
instead  of  pulling  a  silken  besom 
after  bcr.  Another  stately  queen 
(with  an  "a")  heated  the  atmos- 
phere with  a  humous  of  thatcolsur 
the  French  call  fiamme  ^enfer,  and 
cooled  it  with  a  green  bonnet.  A 
third  appeared  to  have  been  Btruct 
with  the  beauty  of  a  painter's  pal- 
ette, and  the  skill  with  which  its 
colours  mix  before  the  brush  spoils 
them.  Green  body,  violet  skirts, 
rose-coloured  tiimmings,  purple 
sleeves,  light-green  boots,  lavender 
gloves.  A  shawl  all  gauze  and  gold, 
flounced  like  a  petticoat;  a  bonnet 
80  small,  and  red  feather  so  enormous 
and  all-predominant,  that  a  peacock 
seemed  to  be  sitting  on  a  hedge- 
sparrow's  nest 

Zoe  suspected  these  polychromatic 
ladies  at  a  glance,  and  observed  their 
manners  in  a  mistrustful  spirit, 
carefully.  She  was  little  surprised, 
though  a  good  deal  shocked,  to 
find  that  some  of  them  seemed 
familiar,  and  almost  jocular,  with 
the  croupiers ;  and  that,  although 
they  did  not  talk  loud,  being  kept 
in  order  by  the  general  etiquette, 
they  rustled,  an5  fidgeted,  and 
played  in  n  devil-may-care  sort  of. 
manner:  this  wat  in  great  measure 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance 
tbat  they  were  losing  other  people's 
money ;  at  all  events,  they  often 
turned  their  heads  over  Ihcir  shoul- 
ders, and  applied  for  fresh  funds  to 


thci 


Zoe  blushed  at  all  this,  and  said 
to  Vizard,  "  I  should  like  to  see  the 
other  rooms."  She  whispered  to 
Miss  Maitland,  "  Surely  they  are 
not  very  select  in  this  one," 

"  Lead  on,"  said  Vizard  ;  "  that 
is  I  ho  way." 

Faimy  had  not  parted  with  Ins 
arm  all  this  time.  As  they  followed 
the  others,  he  said,  "  But  she  will 
find  it  is  all  the  same  thing." 

Fanny  laughed  in  his  face.  "  Don't 


yon  aetf  C'est  la  chasee  au  Sevcme 
qui  commence." 

"  En  voila  un  Severe,"  replied  he. 

She  was  mute.  She  had  not 
learned  that  sort  of  French  in  her 
finishing  school.     I  forgive  it 

The  next  room  was  the  same 
thing  over  ag^n. 

Zoo  stood  a  moment  and  drank 
everything  in,  then  turned  to  Vi- 
zard, blushed,  and  said,  "  May  we 
play  a  little  now )" 

"  Why,  of  couwc." 

"  Fanny  !" 

"  No ;  yon  begin,  dear.  We  will 
stand  by  and  wish  you  8ucces.a." 

"You  are  a  coward,"  said  Zoe, 
loftily  ;  and  went  to  the  table  with 
more  changes  of  colour  than  veteran 
lancers  betray  in  charging  infantry. 
It  was  the  rouletU  table  she  chose. 
That  seems  a  law  of  her  sex.  The 
true  solution  is  not  so  profound  as 
some  that  have  been  ottered.  It  is 
this  ;  Irente  et  guaraitte  Is  not  only 
unintelligible,  but  uniutoresUng.  At 
TouleiU  there  is  a  pictorial  object 
and  dramatic  incident ;  the  board, 
the  turning  of  the  moulinel,  and 
the  swift  revolutjons  of  an  ivory 
ball,  its  lowered  speed,  its  irregular 
bounds,  and  its  final  settlement  in 
one  of  the  many  holes,  numbered 
and  coloured.  Here  the  female 
understanding  sees  something  it 
can  grasp,  and,  above  all,  the  female 
eye  catches  something  pictorial  and 
amusing  outside  the  loss  or  gain  ; 
and  so  she  goes,  by  her  nature,  to 
roulette,  which  is  a  greater  swindle 
than  the  other. 

Zoe  staked  five  pounds  on  No.  21, 
for  an  excellent  reason  ;  she  was  in 
her  twenty-first  year.  The  ball  was 
so  illi^ical  as  to  go  into  No.  3,  and 
she  lost.  She  stood  by  her  number, 
and  lost  agiun.  She  lost  thirteen 
times  in  succession. 

The  fourteenth  time  the  ball 
rolled  into  21,  and  the  croupier 
handed  her  thirty-five  times  her 
stake,  and  a  lot  more  for  colour. 
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Her  eye  flashed,  and  her  uheek 
flashed,  and  I  suppose  she  was 
tempted  to  bet  more  heavily,  for 
she  s^d,  "No;  that  will  never 
happen  to  me  a^in,  I  know  :"  and 
she  rose,  the  richer  by  several  napo- 
leons, ai>d  said,  "  Now  let  as  go  to 
another." 

"  Humph  !"  said  Vizard.  "  What 
an  extraordinary  girl !  She  will 
give  the  deril  more  troable  than 
moBt  of  yon.  Here's  precocious 
prudence." 

Fanny  laughed  in  his  face. 
"  C'est  la  chasse  <itu  roeommenee," 
ttdi  she. 

I  onght  to  eiplnin  that  when 
she  was  in  England,  she  did  not 
interlard  her  discourse  with  French 
scraps.  She  was  not  so  ill-bred. 
Bat  abroad  she  bad  got  into  a  way 
of  it,  through  being  often  compelled 
to  apeak  Frcncli. 

Vizard  appreciated  the  sagacity  of 
the  remarlf,  but  he  did  not  like  the 
lady  any  the  better  for  it.  He  med- 
itated in  silence.  He  remembered 
that,  when  they  were  in  tlic  garden, 
Zoe  had  hung  behind,   and    int«r- 

Ercted  Fnnn^  ill-naturedly ;  and 
ere  was  Fanny  at  the  same  game, 
literally  backbiting,  or  back-nib- 
bling at  all  events.  Said  he  to 
himself,  "And  these  two  are  f rienda ! 
female  friends."  And  he  nursed 
his  misogyny  In  silence. 

They  came  into  a  very  noble 
room,  the  lat^est  uf  all,  with  enor- 
mous mirrors  down  to  the  ground, 
and  a  ceiling  blazing  with  gold,  and 
the  air  ghttering  wiih  lustres.  Two 
very  large  tables,  and  a  difitin- 
guished  company  at  each,  especially 
at  the  trenle  et  quaranle. 

Before  our  little  party  had  taken 
six  steps  into  the  room,  Zoe  stoud 
like  a  pointer  ;  and  Fanny  backed. 
Should  these  terms  eeern  disrespect- 
ful, let  Fanny  bear  the  blame.  It 
is  her  application  of  the  word 
"chasse"  that  drew  down  the 
simile. 


Yes,  there  sat  Ned  Severne,  talk- 
ing familiarly  to  Joseph  Ashmead, 
and  prepai'Ing  to  "  put  the  pot  on," 
as  he  called  it. 

Now  Zoe  was  so  far  goue,  that 
the  very  sight  of  Sovorne  was  a 
balsam  to  her.  She  had  a  little 
bone  to  pick  with  bin) ;  and,  when 
he  was  out  of  sight,  the  bone  seemed 
pretty  large.  But  when  she  saw 
Ilia  adorable  face,  unconscious,  as  it 
seemed,  of  wrong,  the  bone  faded, 
and  the  face  shone. 

Her  own  face  cleared  at  the  sight 
of  liim  :  she  turned  hack  to  Fanny 
and  Vizard,  arch  and  smiling,  and 
put  her  finger  to  her  mouth,  ^as 
much  as  to  say,  ''  Let  us  have  some 
fun.  We  have  caught  our  ti'uant : 
let  us  watch  him,  unseen,  a  little, 
before  we  hurst  on  him." 

Vizard  enjoyed  this,  and  encour- 
aged her  with  a  nod. 

The  consequence  was  that  Zoe 
dropped  Miss  Maitland's  arm,  who 
toot  tliat  opportunity  to  turn  up 
her  nose, — and  began  to  creep  up 
like  a  young  cat  after  a  bird  ;  tak- 
ing a  st«p,  and  then  pausing  ;  then 
another  step,  and  a  long  pause  ;  and 
stJII  with  her  eye  fi.xed  on  Severne. 
He  did  not  see  her,  nor  her  com- 
panions, partly  because  they  were 
not  in  front  of  him,  but  approach- 
ing at  a  sharp  angle,  and  also  be- 
cause he  was  just  then  beginning  to 
bet  heavily  on  his  system.  By  this 
means  two  progressive  events  went 
on  contemporaneously  :  the  arch  but 
cat-like  advance  of  Zoo,  with  pauses, 
and  the  betting  of  Sevornc,  in  which 
he  gave  himself  the  benefit  of  his 

Noir  having  been  the  last  to  win, 
he  went  against  the  alternation,  and 
put  jESO  on  rtoir.  Red  won.  Then, 
true  to  his  system,  he  doubled  on 
the  winning  colour.  £100  on  red. 
Black  won.  He  doubled  on  black, 
and  red  won  ;  and  there  was  £400 
of  bis  £500  gone  in  five  minutes. 

On  this  proof   that  the  likeliest 

ogle 
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thing  to  happen — viz.,  alternation  of 
the  colour— does some(imM  happen, 
Sevcrnc  lost  heart. 

He  turned  to  Aahinead,  with  all 
the  superstition  of  a  gambler,  "  For 
God's  sake,  bet  for  nie  I"  said  he. 
He  clutched  his  own  hair  copvul- 
sively,  in  a,  struggle  with  his  mania, 
and  prcrailed  so  far  as  to  thrust  £50 
into  nis  own  pocket,  to  live  on,  and 
gave  Afihmead  five  tens. 

"  Well,  but,"  said  Ashmead,  "  you 
must  tell  me  what  to  do." 

"  No,  no.  Bet  your  own  way, 
for  me." 

He  bad  hardly  ottered  these 
words,  when  lie  seemed  to  glare 
across  the  table  at  the  great  mirror, 
and,  suddenly  putting  his  handker- 
chief to  bis  mouth,  he  made  a  bolt 
Bideways,  plnngcd  amidst  the  by- 
standers, and  emerged  only  to  dash 
into  ft  room  at  the  side. 

As  be  disappeared,  a  lady  came 
slowly  and  pensively  forward  from 
the  outer  door ;  lifted  her  eyes,  as  she 
neared  the  table,  saw  a  vacant  chair, 
and  glided  into  it,  revealing,  to  Zoe 
Vizard  and  her  party,  a  noble  face, 
not  so  splendid  and  animated  as  on 
the  stai;e,  for  its  expression  was 
itlumherinv  ;  still  it  was  the  face  of 
Ina  Kloskiug. 

No  transformation  trick  was  ever 
done  more  neatly  and  smoothly 
than  this,  in  which,  nevertheless, 
the  performers  acted  without  con- 
cert. 

Severno  fled  ont,  and  the  Kloa- 
king  came  slowly  in  ;  )-et  no  one 
bad  time  to  take  the  seat,  she  glided 
into  it  so  soon  after  Severne  had 
vacated  it. 

Zoe  Vizard  and  her  friends  stared 
after  the  flying  Severne  ;  then  stared 
at  the  new-comer ;  and  then  turned 
round  and  stared  at  each  other,  in 
mutual  amazement  and  inquiry. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  this 
double  incident,  that  resembled  a 
conjuror's  trick! 


Having  looked  at  her  companion^, 
and  seen  onlr  her  own  surprise  re- 
flected, Zoe  Vizard  fixed  her  eyes, 

like  burning-glasses,  upon  Ina  Kloa- 

Then  that  lady  thickened  the 
mystery.  She  seemed  very  familiar 
witli  the  man  Severne  had  been  so 
familiar  with. 

That  man  contributed  his  share 
to  the  multiplying  mystery.  He 
had  a  mnddy  complexion,  hair  the 
colour  of  dirt,  a  long  nose,  a  hatchet 
face,  mean  little  eyes,  and  was  evi- 
dently not  a  gentleman  :  he  wore  a 
brown  velveteen  shooting-coat,  with 
a  magenta  tie  that  gave  Zoe  a  pain 
in  the  eye.  She  had  already  felt 
sorry  to  eee  her  Severne  waj  ac- 
quainted ivith  such  a  man ;  he 
Hcenied  to  her  the  nt  plus  ultra  ol 
vulgarity :  and  now,  behold,  the 
artist,  the  woman  she  had  so  ad- 
mired,  was  equally  familiar  with 
the  same  objectionable  person. 

To  appreciate  the  hopeless  puzzle 
of  Zoo  Vizard,  the  reader  must  bo 
on  his  guard  against  his  own  know- 
ledge. He  knows  that  Severne  and 
Ashmead  wprc  two  Bohemians,  who 
hud  struck  up  acquaintance,  all  in 
a  minute,  that  very  evening.  But 
Zoe  had  not  this  knowledge ;  and 
she  could  not  possibly  divine  it. 
The  whole  thing  was  presented  to 
her  senses  thus — a  vulgar  man,  with 
a  brown  velveteen  shooting- coat, 
and  a  red.liot  tic,  was  a  umtual 
friend  of  the  gentlemanly  Severne 
and  the  dignilied  Klosking.  Sev- 
erne left  the  mutual  friend  ;  Mad^ 
moifclle  Klosking  joined  the  mu- 
tual friend;  and  there  ?he  sat, 
whertj  Severne  had  sat  a  moment 
ago,  by    the   side   of   their  mutual 

All  manner  of  tlioughts  and  sur- 
mises thronged  upon  Zoe  Vizard ; 
but  each  way  of  accounting  for  the 
mystery  contradicted  some  plain 
fact  or  other :  so  she  was  driven 
at  last  to  a  woman's  remedy.     She 
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would  wait,  and  watch.  Sevcrne 
would  probably  come  back,  and 
BOmehof  furnish  the  key ;  mean- 
time, her  eye  was  not  likely  to  le^ve 
the  Kloskiiig,  nor  her  ear  lo  inisst  a 
syllable  the  Klosking  might  utter. 

She  whispered  to  Vizard,  in  a 
rery  peculiar  tone,  "  I  will  plsy  at 
this  table,"  and  stepped  up  to  it, 
with  the  word. 

The  duration  of  snoh  beauty  as 
Zoe's  is  proverbially  limited ;  but 
the  limit  to  its  power,  while  it  does 
last,  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
It  is  a  fact  that,  as  soon  as  she  came 
close  to  the  table,  two  male  gam- 
blers looked  up,  saw  her,  wondered 
at  her,  and  actually  jumped  up  and 
offered  their  seats :  slie  mudo  a 
courteous  inclination  of  the  head, 
and  installed  Miss  Maitland  in  one 
scat,  without  reserve.  She  pitt  a 
Vittle  gold  on  the  table,  and  asked 
Kliss  Maitlard,  in  a  whisper,  to  play 
for  her.  She  herself  bad  neither 
eye  nor  ear,  except  for  Ina  Kloa- 
king.  That  lady  was  having  a  dis- 
cussion, Botto  vore,  with  Asbmead ; 
and  if  she  had  been  one  of  yonr 
Riumblcrs,  whose  name  is  legion, 
even  Zoe's  swift  ear  could  have 
caught  little  or  nothing.  But 
when  a  voice    has  volume,  and  the 

frcat  habit  of  articulation  has  been 
rougbt  to  perfccticD,  the  words 
travel  snrprisingly. 

Zoe  heard  the  lady  say  to  Ash- 
mead,  searcely  above  her  breath, 
"  Well,  but  if  he  requested  you  to 
bet  for   bi:n,  how   can    he   blame 

jo„r' 

Zoe  could  not  catch  Asbmcad's 
reply,  but  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
ehake  of  the  head  :  so  she  nnder- 
Btood  him  to  object. 

Then,  after  a  litlle  more  discuv 
fiion,  Ina  Klosking  said,  "  What 
money  have  you  of  mine!" 

Ashtr.ead  produced  some  notes. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Klosking, 
"Now  I  ahall  take  my  twenty -five 
pounds,    and     twenty-five    pounds 


of  bis,  and  play.  When  he  returns, 
we  shall,  at  all  events,  -have  twenty- 
five  pounds  safe  for  him,  I  take 
the  responsiljility." 

"  Oh,"  thought  Zoo,  "  then  he  is 
coming  back.  Ah,  I  shall  see  what 
all  this  means."  She  felt  sick  at 
heart. 

Zoe  Vizard  was  on  the  other 
side,  but  not  opposite  Mademoiselle 
Klosking ;  she  was  considerably  to 
the  right  band,  and  as  the  new- 
comer was  much  occupied,  just  at 
first,  with  Ashmead,  who  sat  ou 
her  left,  Zoe  had  time  to  dissect 
her,  which  she  did  without  mercy. 
Well,  her  costume  was  beautifully 
made,  and  fitted  on  a  symmetrical 
figure ;  but  as  to  colour,  it  was 
neutral— a  warm  French  grey — and 
neither  courted  admiration  nor 
risked  censure;  it  was  unpretend- 
ing. Her  lace  collar  was  valuable, 
but  not  striking.  Her  hair  was 
buaulifu!,  both  in  gloss  and  colour, 
and  beautifully,  but  neatly,  ar- 
ranged. Her  gloves  and  wrist- 
hands  were  perfect. 

As  every  woman  aims  at  appear- 
ance, openly  or  secretly,  and  every 
other  woman  knows  she  due.s,  Zoe 
did  not  look  at  this  meek  dress 
with  male  simplicity,  unsuspicious 
of  design,  but  asked  herself  what 
was  the  leading  motive ;  and  the 
question  was  no  sooner  asked  than 
answered.  "  She  has  dressed  for 
her  golden  hair  and  her  white 
throat.  Her  hair,  her  deep  grey 
eyes,  and  her  skin,  are  just  tike  a 
flower:  she  has  dressed  herself  as 
the  modest  stalk.     She  is  an  artist." 

At  the  same  table  were  a  Rus- 
sian Princess,  au  English  Countess, 
and  a  Bavarian  Duchess,  all  well 
dressed,  upon  the  whole;  but  their 
dresses  showed  off  their  dresses; 
the  Klosking's  showed  off  herself. 
And  there  was  a  native  dignity, 
and,  above  all,  a  wonderful  seerali- 
ness  about  the  Klosking  that  in- 
spired respect.     Dress  and  deport- 
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mcnt  were  alt  of  a  jiiece — decent^ 
and  deep. 

While  Zoe  was  picking  her  to 
pieces,  Ina,  having  sittlod  matters 
with  Aslimcad,  looked  up,  and,  of 
coarat:,  took  in  every  other  women, 
who  was  in  sight,  at  a  single  sweep. 
She  recognised  Z<>e  directly,  with  ft 
flush  of  pleasure ;  &  sweet,  hrighl, 
expression  broke  over  lier  face,  and 
slie  bowed  to  her  with  a  respect- 
ful cordiality  that  was  captivating. 
Zoe  yielded  to  the  cliarm  of  manner, 
and  bowed  and  smiled  in  return, 
tlioogh,  till  that  moment,  she  had 
been  knitting  ber  black  brows  at 
her  in  wonder  and  vague  siispicion. 

Ina  trifled  with  the  game,  at  first. 
Ashmead  was  still  talking  to  her  of 
the  young  swell  and  his  system, 
lie  explained  it  to  her,  and  how  it 
had  Jailed.  "  Not  but  what,"  said 
he,  "  there  is  a  great  deal  in  it 
most  eveningB,  But  to-day  there 
are  no  runs  ;  it  is  all  turn  and  turn 
aboat.  If  it  would  rain  now,  you 
would  see  a  change." 

"Well,"  said  Ina,  "I  will  bet  a 
few  pounds  on  red,  then  on  black, 
till  tliesc  runs  begin." 

During  the  above  conversation, 
of  which  Zoo  uanght  little,  hecanso 
Ashmead  was  Ihe  chief  speaker,  she 
cast  her  eyes  all  around  the  table, 
and  saw  a  curious  assemblage  of 
figures. 

There  was  a  solemn  Turk  melt- 
ing liis  piastres  with  admirable 
gravity ;  there  was  the  Russian 
Princess ;  and  there  was  a  hidy, 
dressed  in  loud,  incongruous 
colours,  such  as  once  drew  from  a 
liorrified  moditte  the  cry,  "  Ah, 
Dieu  !  quel  immoralit^'  1 !  "  and 
that's  a  fait.  There  was  a  Popish 
priest,  looking  sheepish  as  he 
staked  Ills  silver  ;  and  an  Anglican 
rector,  betting  fivers,  and  as  non- 
chalani,  in  the  blest  absence  of  his 
flock  and  the  Baptist  minister,  as 
if  he  was  playing  at  whist  with 
tho  old  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who 


playedanighlly  robber  in  my  father's 
day — and  a  very  bad  one.  There 
was  a  French  Count,  nearly  six  feet 
high,  to  whom  the  word  "old" 
would  have  been  unjust :  he  was 
antique,  and  had  turned  into  bones 
and  leather ;  but  the  hair  on  that 
dilapidated  trunk  was  its  own ; 
and  Zoo  preferred  him  much  to  the 
lusty  old  English  beau  beside  him, 
with  ivory  teetli,  and  ebon  locks, 
that  cost  a  pretty  penny. 

There  was  a  fat,  livid,  Neapolitaa 
betting  heavily  ;  there  was  a  Creole 
lady,  with  a  fine  oval  face  rather 
sallow,  and  eyes  and  hair  as  black 
88  Zoe's  own.  Indeed  the  Creole 
excelled  her,  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  black  fringe  upon  her  upper 
lip,  that,  prejudice  apart,  became 
her  very  well,  llcr  front  liair  was 
confined  by  two  g^ld  threads,  a  little 
way  npait,  on  wliich  were  fixed  a 
singular  ornament,  the  vivid  eyes  of 
a  peacock's  tail  set  close  together 
ail  round.  It  was  glorious,  regal, 
Tho  hussy  should  Jiave  been  tho 
Queen  of  Sbeba,  receiving  Solomon, 
and  showiug  her  peacock's  eyes 
^^inst  his  crown  jewels.  Like  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  these  products  of 
nature  are  bad  to  beat,  as  we  say  on 
Yorkshire  turf. 

Indeed  that  frontlet  was  so  beau- 
tiful and  welt  placed,  it  drew  forth 
glances  of  marked  disdain  from  every 
lady  within  Mght  of  It,  Zoe  excepted. 
She  was  placable.  This  was  a  lesson 
in  colour;  and  she  maDa^ed  to  for- 
give the  teacher,  in  consideration  of 
the  lesson. 

Amidst  the  gaudier  birds  there 
was  a  dove — a  young  lady,  well 
dressed,  with  Quaker-like  simplicity, 
in  grey  silk  drcps,  with  no  trimmings, 
a  white  silk  bonnet  and  veil,  ller 
face  was  full  of  virtues.  Meeting 
her  elsewhere,  you  would  say,  "  That 
is  a  good  wif*!,  a  good  daughter,  and 
the  making  of  a  good  mother."  Ilcr 
expression  at  the  table  wa$  thoughts 
ful  and  a  little  anxious ;  but  every 
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now  and  then  she  turned   Iicr  head  warned  tlie  bcIioIuts  of  many  a  gi;n- 

to  look  for  her  husband,  and  gave  eration  not  to  throw  away  the  need. 

liini  so  sweet  a  smile  of  conjugal  time  >of  tbcir  youth,  which  never 

sympathy    and   aSection,    as   made  can  come  twice  to  anv  man.     Well, 

Zoe   almost  pray   they  might  win.  the    Administration    of    tito   Kur- 

The  hushand  was  an  oRicer,  a  vete-  saal  conveyed  to  that  loft  English 

ran,  with   grizzled  hair  and  muus-  dove  and  others  a  note  of    warning, 

tache,  a    colonel    who    had    com-  which  struck  the  senses,  as  does  the 

maiided   a   brigade    in  action,  but  immortal    warning    emblazoned    on 

could  only  love  and  spoil  his  wife,  the    fair   brow  of   that    beautiful 

He  ought  to  have  been   her  father,  college ;  only,  in   the   Kursaal    the 

lier    friend,   her    commander,    and  warning  struck  the  ear,  not  the  eye. 

inarched  her  out  of  that"  Curse-all  "  They  provided  French  clocks  with 

to    the  top  of  Cader  Idris,  if  need  a  singularly  clear  metallic  striking 

was.     Instead  of  that,  he  stood  be-  tick  ;  their  blows   upon  the  life  uf 

hind  her  chair  like  her  lackey  all  Tinwt  rang  sharp  above  the  chant, 

day  :  for  this  dove  was  as  desperate  the  mumble,  and  thc.jingle.     These 

a    gambler  as  any   in   Europe  ;  it  clocks  seemed  to  cry  aloud,  and  say 

was  not  that  she  bet  very   heavily,  of  the  hours,  whose  waste  they  re- 

bnt  that  she  bet  every  day  and  all  corded,     "  Pcre-unt-et-impu-tantur, 

day.     She  began  in  the  afternoon,  pere-unt-ct-impu-tantur," 

and  played  till  midnight  if  there  Kecklesa  of  this  protest,  the  waves 

was  a  table  going.     She  knew  no  .of   play   rolled  on,  and,  ere    long, 

day    of   religion — no  day    of   rest,  sucked  all  our  characters,  but  Vi- 

Sbe   won   and   she    lust :  her  -  own  zard,  into  the  vortc.i.     Zoe  hazarded 

fortnne    and    her   husband's    stood  a  sovereign  on  red,  and  won  ;  then 

the  money  drain  ;  but  how  about  two   on    black,  and  won ;  then  four 

the  golden  liouts !      She  was  losing  on  red,  and  won.    She  was  launched, 

her  yonth   and   wasting   her   soul,  and  Fanny  too.     They  got  excited, 

Yet  the    Administration  gave   her  and  bet  higher  ;  the  croupiers  pelted 

a  warning;  they  did  not  allow  the  them  with  golden  coins,  and  they 

irretrievHblc  hours  to  be  stolen  from  began  to  pant  and  flu?h,  and  their 

her    with     a    noiseless    haiid.     At  eyes  to   gleam.     The  old  gamblers' 

All    Souls'     College,     Oxford,    in  eyes  seem  to  have  lost  this  power — 

the  first  quadrangle,  grave,  thought-  they  have   grown   fishy  ;    hut   the 

f  nl  men  raised  to  the  top  storey,  two  eyes  of  these  female  novices  were  a 

handred    years   ago,  a  grand   sun-  sight.     Fanny's,    being   light  grey, 

dial,  the  laigest,  perhaps,  and  noblest  gleamed  like  a  panther's  whose  prey 

in  the  kingdom.     They  set  it  on  the  is   within    leap,      Zoe's   dark   orbs 

face  of  the  Quad,  and  wrote  over  could  not  resemble  anv  wild  beast's  ; 

the  long  pointers,  in  large  letters  of  but  they  glowed  with  unholy  fire  : 

gold,  these  wonls,  "  Pereunt  et  im-  and,  indeed,  all  down  the  table  was 

putantur,"  which  refer  to  the  hours  now  seen  that  which  no  painter  can 

indicated  below,  and   mean   literal-  convey— for  his  beautiful  but  con- 

ly,  "They  perish,  and  go  down  to  traded    art   confines  him  to  a  mo- 

our  account ;"  bnt  really   imply   a  ment  of    time — and    writers   have 

little   more — viz.,    that   "they    are  strangely  neglected  to  notice, — viz., 

wasted,  and  go  to  our  debiL"     These  the    progress    of    the    countenance 

are  true  words  and  big  words,  bigger  under   play.     Many    of  the    masks 

than  any  Royal  Commissioner  has  melted,  as  if  they  had  been  of  wax, 

uttered  up  to  date,  and  reach  the  and  the  natural  expressions  forced 

mind  through  the  senses,  and  have  their  way  ;  some  got  flushed  with 
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trinmph,  others  ^ilil  and*  haggard 
with  their  loaseH.  One  ghastly 
glaring  loser  sat  quite  quiet,.when 
his  all  was  gone;  but  clenched  hia 
hands  so  that  the  nails  ran  into  the 
flesh,  and  blood  tri'jkicd  :  discov- 
ering whicli,  a  friend  dragged  him 
ofi  like  something  dead.  Nobodv 
minded. 

The  fat  old  beau  got  worried  by 
his  teeth,  and  pulled  them  out  in  a 
pet  and  pocketed  them. 

,Mis9  Maitland,  wlio  had  begnn 
with  her  grey  h^r  in  neat  little 
curls,  deranged  one  so  with  con- 
vulsive band,  that  it  came  all  down 
her  cheek  and  looked  most  rakish 
and  unbecoming.  Even  Zoe  and 
Fanny  had  turned  from  lambs  to 
leopardesses.  Patches  of  red  on 
eaeh  cheek,  and  eyes  like  rod-hot 

The  colours  had  begun  to  nm, 
and  at  first  the  playeis  lost 
largely  to  the  bank,  with  one  excep- 
tion. 

In  a  Klosking  discerned  the 
change,  and  backed  the  winning 
colour,  then  doubled  on  it  twice. 
She  did  this  so  luckily  three  or 
four  times  that,  though  her  single 
stake  was,  at  first,  only  £40,  gold 
seemed  to  grow  around  her;  and 
even  notes  to  rise  and  make  a 
cushion.  Site,  too,  was  excited, 
though  not  openly  ;  her  gloves  were 
off,  and  her  owu  lovely  hiind,  the 
whitest  in  the  room,  placed  the 
stakes.  You  might  see  a  red  spot 
on  her  cheek-bone,  and  a  strange 
glint  in  her  deep  eye  ;  but  she  could 
not  do  anything  that  wae  nut 
seemly. 

She  played  calmly,  boldly,  on  the 
system  that  had  cleared  out  Ned 
Severne,  and  she  won  heavily,  be* 
cause  bIic  was  in  luck.  It  was  her 
hour  and  her  vein. 

By  this  time  Zoe  and  Fanny  were 
cleaned  out ;  and  looked  in  amaze- 


ment at  the  Kloeking,  and  wonder- 
ed how  she  did  it 

Miss  Maitland,  at  bor  last  sove- 
reign, began  to  lean  on  the  victori- 
ous Klosking,  and  bet  as  she  did  ; 
her  pile  increased.  The  dove  caught 
sight  of  her  game,  and  backed  her 
luck.  The  Creole  hacked  her 
heavily. 

Presently  there  was  an  extraordi- 
nary nm  on  black.  Numbers  were 
caught.  The  Klosking  won  three 
times,  and  lost  three  times  :  but  the 
bels  she  won  were  double  bets,  and 
those  Ehe  lost  were  single. 

Then  came  a  rtfait,  and  the  bank 
swept  off  half  her  stake  ;  but  even 
here  she  was  lucky.  She  had  only 
£40  on. 

By-and-by  came  the  event  of  the 
night.  Black  had,  for  some  time, 
appeared  to  rule  the  roost,  and 
thrust  red  off  the  table ;  and  the 
Klosking  lost  £200. 

The  Klosking  put  £200  on  red; 
it  won.  She  doubled :  red  won. 
She  doubled.  There  was  a  dead 
silence.  The  Creole  lady  put  the 
maximum  on  red,  £300.  Red  won. 
Ina  Klosking  looked  a  little  pale: 
hut,  driven  oy  some  nnaccounlable 
impulse,  she  doubled.  So  did  the 
Creole..  Red  won.  The  automata 
chucked  £ieoo  to  the  Klosking, 
and  £600  to  the  other  lady,  lua 
betted  £40  on  black.  Red  won 
again.  She  put  £200  on  black: 
black  won.  She  doubled :  black 
won  again.  She  doubled :  black 
won.     l)oubled  again  :  black  won. 

The  Creole  and  others  stood  with 
her  in  that  last  run,  and  tlio  money 
was  chucked.  But  the  settlement 
was  followed  by  a  short  whisper, 
and  a  croupier,  in  a  voice  as  me- 
ehanieal  as  ever,  chanted  that  the 
sum  eot  apart  for  that  table  was  ex- 
hausted for  that  day. 

The  Klosking  and  her  backers 
had  broken  the  bank. 
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There  v'as  a  buzzing  and  h  throng-  Kursaal,  Zoe  ssked,  timidly,  if  they 

ing  round  the  victorious  player,  ouglit  not  to  uiako   some   inquiry 

Ins   rose,    and,    with    a   deJicato  about  Mr.   Sevcrne.     Ho  had  Dee n 

movement  i>f  bcr  millc-whitc  hand,  taken  ill  again, 

tnmed   the  mountain   of   gold  and  "Ay,  taken  ill,  and  gone  to  be 

col  a  mn  of  Rolea  towards  Ash  raead.  cured  at  another  tabic,"  said  Vizard 

"  Make  haste,  please,"  she  whisper-  ironically.      "  I'll    make    the    tour, 

ed  ;    then    put   on    her  gloves  de-  and  collar  him." 

liberately,  while   Ashincad    shoved  He   went  off  in  a  hurry:  Mies 

the  gold  and  the  notes  anyhow  into  Mailland   faced   a  glass,   and    pro- 

thc   inner  pockets  of  his  shooting-  cecdcd  to  arrange  her  curl. 

jacket,  and  buttoned  it  well  up.  Fanny,  though  she  had   ofEcrcd 

"  ^//o7j«,"  said  she,  calnily,  and  no   opposition    to    Vizard's    going, 

took  his  arm :  but,  as  she   moved  now  seized  Zoe's  arm  with   unusual 

away,   she  saw  Zoc  Vizard   passing  energy,  and    almost    dragged    her 

on  the  other  side  of  the  table,     llieir  aside.     "The  idea  of  sending  Har- 

eyesmet:  she  dropped  Ashmead's  riiigton  on  that  fool's  errand  1"  said 

arm,  and  made  her  a  sweeping  curt-  she,  peevishly.     "  Why,  Zoc  !  where 

sy  full  of  polite  consideration,  and  are  your  eyes  t" 

a  sort  of  courteous  respect  for  the  Zoe  showed  her  by  opening  them 

person  saluted,  coupled  with  a  cer-  wide.     "  What  t/o  you  mean  ?" 

tain  dignity  ;  and   then   she  looked  "What  —  do — I  —  mean?       No 

wistfniTy  at  her  a  n>oment.     I  be-  matter,     Mr.  Sevcrne  is  not  in  this 

licve  she  wonld  have  spoken  to  her  building,  and  you  know  it." 

if   she   had   been    alone;  but  Miss  "How    can    I  know!     All  is  so 

Maitland    and    Fanny    Dover    had,  mysterious,"  faltered  Zoe.     "  How 

both  of  them,  a  trick  of  putting  on  do  you  know  t" 

noli  me  lan^ere  faces  amongst  stran-  "  Because — there — least    said   is 

gers.     It  did  not  mean  much  ;  it  is  soonest  mended." 

an  unfortunate  English  habit :  but  "  Fanny,  you  are    older  than  me, 

it  repels  foreigners  ;  they  neither  do  and    ever  so   mnch  cleverer.     Tell 

it  nor  understand  it.  me,  or  you  are  not  my  friend." 

Those  two  faces,  not  downright  "  Wait  till  you  get  home,  then, 

forbidding,  .but  uninviting,  turned  Here  he  is." 

the  scale  ;  and    the    Klosking,  who  Vizard    lold   them   be  had  been 

was  not  a  forward  woman,  did  not  through    all    tho   rooms :  the   only 

yield  to  her  inclination  and  speak  chance,  now,  was  the  dining-room, 

to  Zoe.     She  took  Arhmcad's  arm  "No,"  said  Fanny,  "we  wish  to  get 

again,  and  moved  away.  home :  wo  are  rather  tired." 

Then  Zoe  tnmed  back  and  beck-  They   went  to  the  rail ;  aiid,  at 

oned  Vizard.  He  joined  her.  "There  first.  Vizard    was  rather   talkative, 

>fae  is,"  said  Zoe  :  "  shall  I  speak  to  making  his  comments  on  the  play 

her!"  ers ;  but  the  ladies  were  taciturn, 

Would    you    believe    it!      He  and  brought  him  to  a  stand.     "Ah," 

thonght  a  moment,  and  then  said,  thought  he,  *'  nothing  interests  thein 

gloomily,  "Well! — no.    Halfcared  now;  Adonis  is  not  here."     So  he 

now.     Seen  the  lover  in  time."     So  retired  within  himself, 

that  opportunity  was  frittered  away.  When  they  reached  the  "  Russic," 

Before  the  English  party  left  tho  he  ordered  h  petit  sovper  in  an  hour, 
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ftnd  invited  the  ladies.  Meantime 
they  retired  ;  Miss  Maitland  to  her 
room,  and  Fanny,  with  Zoe,  to  hers. 
By  this  time  Miss  Dover  had  lost 
lier  alacrity,  and  would,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, have  shunned  a  tSte-d-tSU  if 
she  conid ;  hut  there  was  a  slight 
paleness  in  Zoo's  cheelc,  and  a  com- 
prer^sion  of  the  lips,  which  told  her 
plainly  that  young  lady  meant  to 
have  it  out  with  her,  Tliey  both 
knew  HO  well  what  was  coming,  that 
Zoo  merely  waved  her  to  a  chair, 
and  leaned  herself  against  the  bed, 
and  Raid, "  Now,  Fanny."  So  Fanny 
was  brought  to  bay. 

"  l^ear  me,"  said  she,  piteoiisly, 
"  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  between 
you  and  Aunt  Maitland.  If  I  say 
all  I  think,  I  suppose  yon  will  hate 
me  ;  and,  if  1  don't,  I  shall  be  told 
I'm  wicked,  and  don't  warn  an 
orphan  girl.  She  flew  at  me  like 
a  onll-dog  before  your  brother  ;  she 
said  I  vras  twenty'flve ;  and  I  only 
own  to  twenty-tliree.  And  after  all, 
what  could  I  say  f  for  I  do  feel  I 
ought  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  my 
experience,  and  make  myaeif  as  dis- 
agreeable as  the  does.  And  I  have 
given  you  a  hint,  a  pretty  broad 
one;  but  you  want  such  plain 
speaking." 

"  I  do,"  said  Zoe.  "  So  please 
speak  plainly — if  you  can," 

"  Ah,  you  tay  that." 

"And  I  mean  it.  Never  mind 
consennencos  ;  tell  me  the  truth." 

"  Like  a  man,  eh  !  and  get  liated." 

"Men  are  well  worth  imitating, 
in  some  things.  Tell  me  the  trntli, 
pleasant  or  not;  and  I  shall  always 
respect  you." 

"  Boiher  respect.  I  am  like  the 
rest  of  us  ;  !  want  to  bo  loved  a 
little  hit.  But  there — I'm  in  for  it. 
I  have  ^fiid  too  much,  or  too  liltle. 
I  know  that.  Well,  Zoe,  the  long 
and  the  short  is — you  have  a  rival." 

Zoe  turned  rather  pale,  but  was 
not  so  much  shaken  as  Fanny  ex- 
pected. 


She  recuived  the  blow  in  tilencc. 
But,  ofter  a  while,  she  said,  with 
s<'me  firmness, "  Mademoiselle  Kloa- 
king !" 

"Oh,  you  arc  not  quite  blind, 
then." 

"  And  pray  which  docs  he  pre- 
fer 1"  asked  Zoe,  a  little  proudly. 

"  It  is  plain  he  likes  yoii  the  best. 
But  why  does  he  fear  her  so  !  This 
is  where  you  seem  all  in  the  dark. 
He  ilew  out  of  the  opera,  lest  she 
should  see  him." 

"Oh!    Absurd!" 

"  lie  cut  you  and  Vizard,  rather 
than  call  upon  her  with  you." 

"  And  so  he  did." 

"He  flew  from  the  gambling- 
table  the  moment   she   entered  the 

''  Behind  him.  She  came  in  be< 
hind  him." 

''  There  was  a  large  mirror  in 
front  of  him." 

"  Oh,  Fanny !  oh !"  and  Zoe  clasp- 
ed her  hands,  piteously.  But  she 
recovered  herself,  and  said,  "  Afler 
all,  appearances  are  doreitful." 

"  Not  so  deceitful  as  men,"  said 
Fanny,  sharply. 

But  Zoe  clung  to  her  straw. 
"Might  not  two  things  happen  to- 
gether! lie  is  subject  to  bleeding 
nt  the  nose.  It  is  strange  it  should 
occur  twice  so  :  hut  it  is  possible." 

"  Zoe,"  said  Fanny,  gravely,  "  ho 
ii  not  subject  to  bleeding  at  the 
nose." 

"  Oh  !  then — but  how  can  you 
know  thati  whatj'ight  have  you  to 
Biiy  that)" 

"  I'll  show  yon,"  said  Fanny,  and 
left  the  room. 

She  soon  came  back,holding  some- 
thing behind  her  hack.  Even  at 
the  last  moment  she  was  half  un- 
willing. However,  she  looked  down, 
and  said,  in  a  very  peculiar  tone, 
"Here  is  the  handkerchief  be  put 
before  hisface  at  the  opera  ;  there  !" 
and  she  tlirew  it  into  Zoe's  lap. 

Zoe's  nature  revolted  against  evi- 
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ilcDce  so  obtained.  She  did  not  proud  beauty  ;  and  lifted  lici'  bowed 
CTcn  take  up  the  Imndkcrchicf.  ncad  for  a  moment. 
"  ^Vhat !"  she  cried :  "  you  took  it  "  You  have  everytliing.  But  you 
oat  of  liis  pocket !"  should  look  things  in  the  face.  Is 
"  No."  tbat  singyr  an  unattractive  woman  ?" 
"Then  yon  have  been  in  bia  "  Oh  no ;  but  sbe  is  not  poor- 
room,  and  got  it."  Her    kind    of    talent  is  paid  enor- 

"  Nolliing  of  the  kind  !     I  sent  mously," 

Rosa,"  "Thatistrue/'aaidFanny.  "But 

"  My  maid  !"  perhaps  she  wastes  it.    She  is  a 

"  Mine,  for  that  job.     I  gave  Ler  gambler,  like  Limself." 

half-a-crown,  to    borrow    it    for    a         '•  Let  him  go  to  her,"  said  Zoe, 

pattern."  wildly.     '■  I   will   share    no    man's 

Zoe  seized  tbe  handkerchief,  and  heart." 
ran    ber   eye  over  it  in  a  moment.         "  lie  will  never  go  to  her,  unless 

There  was  no  trace  of   blood  on  it,  — well,  unless  we  tell  him  tbat  she 

and  ihere  were  bis  initials,  "  £.  S."  hasbroken  the  bank  with  his  money." 
in  tbe   corner.     Her   woman's  eye         "If  you  tbink  so  badly  of  bim, 

fastened  instantly  ou  these.    "Silki"  tell  him  then,  anl  let  him  go.     Oh, 

said  she,  and  held  it  up  to  the  lighL  1  am  wretched  !      1  am  wretched  !*' 

"  No.     Hair  j-r-golden  bair.     It  is  She  lifted  her  bands  in  despair,  and 

krrs  P'     And  she  fiung   the   band-  began  to  cry  and  sob  bitterly. 
kerchief   from   her,  as  if   it  was   a         Fanny  was  melted  at  her  distress, 

viper,  and  even  when  on  the  ground  and  kneeled  to  her,  and  cried  with 

eyed  it  with  dilating  orbs,  and  a  hoa-  ber. 

tile  horror.  Not  being  a  girl  of  steady  pnn- 

"  La !"  saidFanny;  "fancylhat!  ciple,    she   went    round    with    the 

You  are  not  blind  now.      You  have  wind.     "  Dear  Zoo,"  said  she  :  "  it 

seen  more  than  me.     I  made  sure  is  deeper  than  1  thought.     La !  if 

it  was  yellow  silk."  yoa  love  bim,  why  torment  your- 

But  thia  frivolous  speech  never  self  V 
even  entered  Zoe's  ear.  She  was  "No,"  said  Zoe;  "it  is  deceit 
tuo  deeply  shocked.  She  went,  and  niystcry  that  torment  mc.  Ob, 
feeblv,  and  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  what  shall  I  do  ?  what  shall  I  do  V 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  Fanny  interpreted  this  vague  ex- 
Fanny  eyed  ber  with  pity,  clamation  of  sorrow  aa  asking  ad- 
"  There,"  said  she,  almost  crying,  vice,  and  said,  "I  dare  not  advise 
"  I  never  tell  the  truth  but  I  bitterly  you  ;  I  can  only  tell  you  what  I 
repent  it."  should  do  iu  your  place.  I  should 
Zoe  took  no  notice  of  Ibis  droll  make  up  my  mind  at  once,  whether 
apophthegm.  Her  hands  began  to  I  loved  the  man,  or  only  liked  him. 
work.  "What  shall  1  do!"  she  If  I  only  liked  him,  I  would  turn 
said  ;  "  what  shall  I  do  !"  bim  up  at  once." 

"  Oh,  don't  go  on  like  that,  Zoe  !"         "  Turn  him  up  ?  what  is  that  V 

cried  Fanny.     "  After  all,  it  is  you         "  Turn  bim  off,  then.     If  I  loved 

he  ]>vefers.     He  ran  away  from  her."  him,  I   would   not   let    any    other 

"  Ah,    yea.       But   why  J — why  ?  woman  have  the  least  little  bit  of  a 

What  has  he  done !"  cliancc   to   get  him.     For  instance, 

"  .Jilted   her,  I   suppose.      Aunt  I  would  not  let  bim  know  thia  old 

Maitbnd  thinks  he  is  after  money  :  sweetheart  of   his   has    won    three 

and,youknow,youbavegotmoney."  thousand    pounds    at    least,  for    I 

"  Have  I  nothing  else  ?"  said  the  noted  her  winnings.     Diamoud  cm 
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diamond,  my  dear.  He  is  conceal- 
ing from  you  something  or  other 
aliout  him  and  this  Klosking  ;  hide 
you  this  one  littlo  thing  aboat  the 
Klosking  from  him — till  you  get 
my  gentleman  safe  to  England." 

"And  this  is  love!  I  call  it  war- 
fare." 

"  And  love  is  warfare,  three  times 
out  of  four.  Any  way,  it  is  for  you 
to  decide,  Zoe.  I  do  wish  yon  had 
never  seen  the  man.  He  is  not 
what  lie  seems.  He  is  a  poor  ad- 
venturer, and  a  bundle  of  deceit." 

"  You  are  very  hard  on  him. 
You  don't  know  all." 

"No,  nor  n  quarter;  and  you 
know  less.  There,  dear,  dry  your 
eyes  and  fight  against  iL  After  .til, 
yon  know,  you  arc  mistress  of  the 
situation.  I'll  settle  it  for  yoii, 
which  way  you  like." 

"  You  will !  Oh,  Fanny,  you 
are  very  good !" 

"  Say  indulgent,  please.  Vm  not 
good,  and  never  will  be,  if  /  can 
prasibly    kelp.      I     despise     good 

feople  ;  they  are  as  weak  as  water. 
Jut  I  do  like  yon,  Zoe  Viiard, 
better  than  any  other  woman  in  the 
world,  That  is  not  saying  very 
much;  my  taste  is  for  men.  I 
think  tliem  gods,  and  devils,  com- 
pared with  ns ;  and  I  do  admire 
gods  and  devils.  No  matter,  dear. 
Kiss  me,  and  say,  '  Fanny,  act  for 
me,'  and  I'll  do  it." 

Zoe  kissed  her,  and  then,  by  a 
truly  virginal  impulse,  hid  her 
burning  face  in  her  hands  and  said 
nothing  at  all. 

Fanny  gave  her  plenty  of  time, 
and  then  said  kindly,  "  Well, 
dear  i" 

Then  Zoe  murmured,  scarce 
audibly,  "  Act — as  if— I  loved  him." 

And  still  she  kept  hpr  face  cov- 
ered with  her  hands. 

Fanny  waa  anything  but  sur- 
,piascd  at  this  conchision  of  the 
stru^lc.  She  said,  with  a  certain 
alacrity,"  Very  well,  I  will ;  so  now 


bathe   your   eyes   and   come  in  to 
plo> 


supper." 

"  No,  1 
an  excnse  for  n 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
I  won't  be  told  by-and-hy  I  have 
done  wrong,  I  will  do  your  busi- 
ness, but  it  shall  bo  in  your  hearing. 
Then  you  can  interfere,  if  you 
choose.     Only  yon  had  better  not 

fut  your  word  in,  till  yon  see  what 
am  driving  at." 

With  a  little  more  encourage- 
ment, Zoe  was  prevailed  on  to 
sponge  her  tearfuf  eyes,  and  com- 
pose herself  and  join  Harrington  at 
supper. 

Miss  M^tland  soon  retired,  plead- 
ing fatigue  and  packing ;  and  she 
had  not  been  gone  long,  when  Fanny 
gave  her  friend  a  glance  and  be^n 
upon  Harrington. 

"  You  are  very  fond  of  Mr. 
Severne,  are  you  not  ?"  said  she. 

"  I  am,"  said  Vizard,  stoutly, 
preparing  for  battle.  "  You  are 
not,  perhaps." 

F)inny  laughed  at  tins  prompt 
pugnacity.  "  Oh  yes,  I  am,"  said 
she;  "devoted.  But  he  has  a 
weakness,  yon  must  own.  He  is 
rather  fond  of  gambling." 

"  He  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  It  is 
his  one  fault  Most  of  ns  have  two 
or  three." 

"  Don't  you  think  it  would  be 
a  pity  if  he  was  to  refuse  to  go  with 
us  to-morrow  !  was  to  prefer  to  stay 
here  and  gamble !" 

"  No  fear  of  that :  he  h.is  given 
me  his  word  of  honour," 

"  Still  I  think  it  would  be  hardly 
safe  to  tempt  htm.  If  you  go  and 
tell  him  tliat  friend  of  his  won 
such  a  lot  of  money,  he  will  want 
to  stop ;  and,  if  he  docs  not  itop, 
he  will  go  away  miserable.  You 
know  they  began  betting  with  his 
money,  though  they  went  on  with 
their  own." 

"  Oh,  did  they !    What  was  his 
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"  How  much  was  it,  Zoe  f 

"  Fifty  pounds." 

"  Wtll,"  Kftid  Vizard,  "  you  must 
admit  it  is  hard  he  should  lose  bis 
own  money.  And  yet  I  own  I  am 
most  anxious  to  get  him  away  from 
this  place.  Indeed  I  have  a  pro- 
ject ;  I  want  him  lo  rusticate  a  few 
months  at  our  place,  while  I  set  my 
lawyer  to  look  into  his  afiairs  and 
see  if  his  estate  cannot  be  cleared. 
I'll  be  bound  the  fanns  are  underlet. 
What  docs  the  admirable  Crichtun 
toow  about  such  trifles  ?" 

Fanny  looked  at  Zoe,  whose 
colour  was  rising  high  at  all  this. 
"  Well,"  said  she,  "  when  you  gen- 
tlemen fall  in  love  vtUh  each  other, 
you  certainly  are  faithful  creatures." 

"  Because  we  can  count  on  fidel- 
ity in  return,"  said  Vizard.  He 
thought  a  little,  and  said,  "  Well, 
as  to  the  other  thing — you  leave 
it  to  me.  Let  us  uuderstand  one 
another.  Nothing  we  saw  at  the 
gambling-table  is  to  be  mentioned 
by  ns  V 

"  No." 

"  Crichton  is  to  bo  taken  to  Eng- 
land for  his  good)" 

"  And  I  am  to  be  grateful  to  yon 
for  your  co-operation  in  this  V 
■  "Vou  can,  if  yon  like." 

"  And  you  will  secure  an  agree- 
able companion  for  the  rest  of  the 
tour,  eh  i  my  diplomatic  cousin, 
and  my  eilent  sister  ?' 

"  Yes ;  but  it  ia  too  bad  of  you 
to  see  through  a  poor  girl,  and  her 
little  game,  like  that.  I  own  he  is 
a  charming  companion." 

Faony's  cunning  eyes  twinkled, 


and  Zoe  blushed  t 
noble  brother  manipulated  by  IhU 
artful  minit,  and  then  flattered  for 
his  perspicacity. 

From  that  moment  a  revulsion 
took  place  in  her  raind,  and  pride 
fought  furiously    with    love — for  a 

This  was  soon  made  apparent  to 
Fanny  Dover.  When  they  retired, 
Zoe  looked  very  gloomy,  so  Fanny 
asked,  rather  sharply,  "Well,  what 
is  the  matter  now  J  didn't  I  do  it 
cleverly !" 

"  Yes,  yes,  too  cleverly.  Oh, 
Fanny,  I  begin'  to  revolt  against 
myself." 

"  This  is  nice,"  swd  Fanny.  "  Go 
on,  dear.  It  is  just  what  I  ought 
to  have  expected.  You  were  there. 
You  had  only  to  interfere.  You 
didn't.  And  now  you  are  discon- 
tented." 

"  Not  with  you.  Spare  me.  You 
are  not  to  blame ;  and  I  am  very 
unhappy.  I  am  losing  iny  selE- 
respecL  Oh,  if  this  goes  ou,  I  shall 
hate  him," 

"  Yea,  dear-^for  five  minutes ; 
and  then  love  him  double.  Come, 
don't  deceive  yourself,  and  don't 
torment  yourself.  All  your  troujtie, 
we  shall  leave  it  behind  us  to- 
morrow, and  every  hour  will  take  us 
farther  from  iL" 

With  this  practical  view  of  mat- 
ters, she  kissed  Zoe,  and  hurried  to 
bed. 

■  But  Zoe  saarcely  closed  her  eyes 
all  night, 

Sovcrne  did  not  reach  the  hotel 
till  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  went 
straight  to  his  own  room. 


Ash  mead  accompanied  Mademois- 
elle Klosking  to  her  apartment.  It 
was  lighted,  and  the  cloth  laid  for 
supper  under  the  chandelier,  a  snow- 
white    Hamburg    damask.       Ash- 


mead  took  the  winnings  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  proudly  piled  the  gold 
and  crumpled  notes  in  one  pro- 
digious mass  upon  the  linen,  that 
shone  like  satin,  and  made  I  he  gold 
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look  doubly  inviting.  Then  lie 
drew  bitck  and  gloated  on  it.  The 
Klosking,  too,  stood  and  eyed  the 
pile  of  wealth  with  amazement  and 
a  certain  reverence.  "  Let  me  count 
it,"  Enid  Aehraoad.  He  did  so,  and 
it  came  to  four  tboo&and  nine  hun- 
dred and  eig!ity-one  pounds,  Eng- 
lish money.  "  And  to  think," 
said  be,  "  if  you  had  taken  my  ad- 
vice you  would  not  have  a  penny 
of  this !" 

"I'll  take  your  advice  now," 
said  she.  "  I  will  never  gamble 
again." 

"  Well,  take  my  advice  and 
lock  up  the  swag  before  a  creature 
sees  it.    Homburg  is  full  of  thieves." 

She  complied,  and  took  away  the 
moijcy  in  a  napkin. 

Asliniead  called  after  her  to  know 
might  he  order  supper. 

"If  you  wilt  be  80  kind." 

Ash  mead  rejoiced  at  this  un- 
giiitrded  permission,  and  ordered  a 
supper  that  made  Karl  stare. 

Ihe  Klosking  returned  in  about 
half  an  hour,  clad  in  a  crisp  peiff- 

Ashmead  confronted  her,  "  I 
bavo  ordered  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pnpnc,"  said  ho.  Her  answer  sur- 
prised him.  "  Von  have  done  well. 
We  must  now  begin  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  old  proverb,  '  Co  que 
vierit  par  Ic  Ante   s'cn   va  nu  tam- 

At  supper  Mr.  Asbmead  was  the 
chief  drinker,  and,  by  a  natural 
consuijuence,  the  chief  speaker  :  he 
held  out  brilliant  prospects ;  he 
favoured  the  Klosking  with  a  dis- 
courso  on  advertising.  No  talent 
availed  without  it';  laige  posters, 
jiicUircs,  ivindow-cards,  ifcc. :  but 
ns  her  talent  was  superlative,  he 
must  now  endeavour  to  keep  up 
with  it  by  invention  in  his  line — 
the  puff  circumstantial,  the  pufl 
]iootif,    the    pnff    anecdotal,    the 

Cuff  eontroversial,  all  tending  to 
low  the  famo  of  the  KIdsking  in 


every  eye,  and  ring  it  in  every  car. 
"  You  take  my  advice,"  said  hs, 
"  and  devote  this  money,  every 
penny  of  it,  to  Publicity.  Don't 
you  touch  a  single  shiner  for  any- 
thing that  does  not  return  a  hun- 
dred per  cent.  Publicity  does,  when 
the  article  is  prime." 

"You  forget,"  said  she,  "this 
money  does  not  all  belong  to  me. 
Another  can  claim  half ;  the 
gentleinan  with  whom  we  arc  in 
partnership." 

Ashmead  looked  literally  blue. 
"  Nonsense !"  said  be,  roughly  ; 
"  be  can  only  claim  bis  fifty 
pounds." 

"  Nay,  my  friend.  I  took  two 
equal    sums, — one     was    bis,    one 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  Ue  told  mo  to  bet  for  blm,  I 
didn't:  and  I  shall  take  bim  back 
his  fifty  pound  and  say  bo.  1  know 
where  to  find  him." 

"Where!" 

"  That  is  my  business.  Don't 
yon    go   mad    now,  and  break  my 

"  Well,  my  friend,  we  will  talk 
of  it  to-morrow  morning.     It  eer- 


liaps,  after  I  have  prayed  and  slept, 
I  may  see  more  plainly  what  is 
right." 

Ashmead  observed  she  was  pale, 
and  asked  her,  witb  concern,  if  she 
was  ill. 

"  \o,  not  ill,"  said  she,  "but 
worn  out  My  friend,  I  knew  wot 
at  the  time  bow  great  was  my  ex- 
citement ;  but  now  I  am  conscious 
that  this  afternoon  I  have  lived  a 
week.     My    very  knees  give    way 

Upon  this  admission  Ashmead 
hurried  her  to  bed. 

She  slept  soundly  for  some  hours  ; 
but,  liaviiig  once  awakened,  she  fell 
into  a  half  sleepless  slate,  and  was 
full  of  dreams  an'd  fancies.  Tliese 
preyed  on  her  so,  tliat  she  rose  a 
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despatched  a  servant  to  Aalimead,  marry  money.     Any  woman  would 

Tvith  a  line  in  pencil  bi^gging  him  to  hare  him.     You  never  saw  Buch  a 

take  an  early  breakfast  witli  her,  at  curled  darling." 

nine  o'clock.  "  Dark  or  fair !" 

As  soon  aa  ever  he  came,  she  be-  "Fair.     Pink  and  white,  like  a 

{rati  upon  the  topic  of  last  night,  girl:  a  hand  like  a  lady." 

She  h^d  thought  it  over,  and  said,  "Indeed!     Fine  eyes!" 

frankly,  she  was  not  without  hopes  "Splendid." 

the  gentleman,  if  he  woa  really  a  "  What  colour !" 

gentleman,  might  be  contented  with  "  I  don't  know.     Lord  bless  you  ! 

something  less  than  half.     But  ?be  a  man  does  not   examine   another 

really  did  not  see  how  she  could  man's  eyes,  like  you  ladies.     How- 

refuse  him  some  share  of  her  win-  ever, -now  I  think  of  it,  there  was 

nin^      should     he     demand     it.  one  curious  thing  I  should  know 

"  Think  of   it,"   said   she.      "  The  him  by  anywhere. 

poor  man  loses — £400,  I  think  you  "  And  what  was  that  ?" 

said.     Then  he  says,  '  bet  you  for  "  Well,    you   see,    his   hair   was 

me,'  and  goesaway,  trusting  to  your  brown  ;  but  just  above  the  forehead 

honour.     His  luck  changes  in  my  he  had  got  one  lock  that  nas  like 

hands.     Is  he  to  lose  all  vfhen  he  your  own,  gold  itself." 

loses,    and    win    nothing    when    he  While  be  said  this,  the  Klosting'a 

wins,  merely  because  1  am  so  fortu-  face  underwent  the  most  rapid  and 

nate  as  to  win  much  !     However,  %ve  striking  changes ;  and  at  last    she 

shall  bear  what  he  says.      You  gave  sat  looking  at  him  wildly. 

him  your  address."  It  wat  some  time  before  ho  noticed 

''  I  said  I  was  at  the    '  Golden  her,  and  then  he  was  quite  alarmed 

Star,'  "  growled  Asbmead,  in  a  tone  at   her  strange  expression.     "  What 

that  plainly  showed  he  was  ve.'ied  is  the  matter  i"  s«d  he,     "  Arc  you 

with  himself  for  being  so  eommunt-  ill !" 

cative.                                '  "No,   no,    no;    only    a  little — 

"Then  ho  will  pay  us  a  visit  as  astonished.     Such  a  thing  as  that 

soon  as  he  hears ;  so  I  need  give  is  vcrj-  rare." 

myself  no  further  trouble."  "  That  it  is.     I  never  saw  a  case 

'"  Why    should   you !     Wait  till  before." 

he  come.s,"  said  crafty  Ashmead.  "  Not  oue,  in  all  your  life  !"  asked 

Ina  Klosking  coloured.     She  felt  she,  eagerly. 

her  friend  was  tempting  lier ;  and  ."  Well,    no  ;  not  that  I  remem- 

lelt  she  was  not  quite  beyond   the  ber." 

power  of  temptation.  "  Excuse  me  a  minute,"  said  Ina 

"  What  was  ho    like  3"  said  she,  Klosking,  and  went  hurriedly  from 

to  tarn  the  conversation.  the  room. 

"  The  handsomest  young  fellow  Ashmead    thought    her    manner 

I  ever  saw."  Tcry    strange,    but    concluded    she 

"  Young,  of  course  V  ivas  a  little  unhinged  by  yesterday's 

"Yes,  quite  a  boy;  at   least  he  excitement.     Moreover,  there  faced 

looked  a  boy.     To  be  sure  his  talk  him  an  omelet  of  enormous  size,  and 

was  not  like  a  boy's;  very  precocious,  savoury.     Ho  thought  this  worthy 

I  should  say."  to   divide  a   man's  attention    evcu 

"What  a   pity!  to   begin  gam-  with    a   great   creature's   tantrums, 

bling  ao  young!"  He    devoted    himself    to    it.,    and 

"Oh,  ho  is  all  right;  if  he, loses  it  occupied  him  so  agreeably,  that 

every  farthing  of  his  own  be  will  he  did  not  observe  tho  conduct  of 
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Mademoiselle  Klosking  on  her  re-  "  In  ten  minntes.     We  can  hardly 

turn.    Sbe  placed  three  photographs  do  it." 

softly  on   the  table,  not  very   far         "  Yes,  we  can.     Order  a  carriage 

from    him,  and  then  resumed  her  thia  instant.      I  will    bo  ready  in 

scat;  but  her  eye  never  left  him:  one  minute," 

and  sho  gave  monosyllabic  and  al-         They     caught     the     train,     and 

most  impatient  replies  to  everything  started. 

he  iniimbled  with  his  mouth  full  of         As  ihey  glided  along,  Ashmead 

omelet.  begged  her  not  to  act  too  hurriedly, 

When  he  had  done  his  omelet,  he  and  expose  herself  to  insult. 
noticed  the  photographs.    They  were         "  Who  will  dare  insult  me  1" 
all  coloured.     He  took  one  up.     It         "  Nobody,  I  hope.     Still  I  cannot 

was  an  elderly  woman,  sweet,-  ven-  bear  you  to  go  into  a  strange  hotel 

crable;  atid  fair-haired.      He  looked  hunting  this  man.     It  is  monstrous; 

at  Ina,  and  at  Ibe"  photograph,  and  but  I'm  afraid  yon  will  not  be  wcl- 

said,  "  Thia  is  your  mother."  come.    Something  has  juat  occurred 

"  It  is."  to  me ;   the   reason  he  ran  off  so 

"  It  is  angelic — as  might  be  ex-  sudden  was  he    saw   you   coming. 

pocted,"  There  was  a  mirror  opposite.     An, 

lie  look  np  another,  we  need  not  have  feared  he  would 

"  lliia  ia  your  brother,  I  suppose,  come  back  for  his  winnings.     Idiot 

Stop.     Hollo  !— what  is  this !— Arc  —villain  !" 
my  eyes  making  a  fool  of  me  !"  "  You  stab  me  to  the  heart,"  said 

He  held  out  the  photograph  at  Ina.      "  He  ran  away  at  sight  of 

arm's  length,  and  stared  from  it  to  me !     Ah,  Jesu,  pity  me !      What 

her,     "  Why,  madam,"  said  he,  in  have  I  done  to  him  V 
an  awe-struck   voice,   "this  U  the         Honest  Ashmead  had  much  ado 

gentleman — the   player;    I'd  swear  not  to  blubber  at  thia  patient  cry 

to  him,"  of  anguish,  though  the  woman  her* 

Ina  started  from  her  seat,  while  aelf  shed  no  tear  just  then.      But 

he  spoke.    "Ah,"   she  cried,  "I  hia   judgment    was  undinimed  by 

thought  BO — my  Edward  !"  and  sat  passion,  and  hu  gave  her  the  bene- 

down,  trembling  violently,  fit.     "  Take  my    advice,"    said   ho, 

Ashmeadran  to  her,  and  sprinkled  "and  work  it  this  way.     Come  in  a 

water  in  her  face,  for  she  seemed  close  carriage  to  the  aide  street  that 

ready  to  faint :  but  sbe  murmured,  is  nearest  the  '  Rusaie,*     I'll  go  in  . 

"No,  no;"    and   soon  the   colo.ur  to  the  hotel,  and  aak  for  him  by 

niahed  into  her  face,  and  she  clasp-  his  name — what  la  hU  name  )" 
ed  her  hands  together,  and  cried,        "Mr.  Edward Seveme." 
"  I  have  found  him !"  and  soon  the         "And  say  that  I  was  afraid  to 

storm  of  varying  emotions  ended  in  stake  his  money  ;  but  a  friend  of 

tears  that  gave  her  relief.  mine,  that  ia  a  bold  player,  under- 

It  was  a  long  time  before    sbe  took  it,  and  had  a  great  run  of  luck, 

spoke;  but  when  she  did,  her  spirit  '  There  ia  money  owing  you,'    says 

and  her  natural  strength  of  character  I, 'and  my  friend  has  brought  it.' 

took  the  upper  hand.     "  Where  is  Then  ho  is  sure  to  vomo.     You  will 

her'  said  she,  firmly.  have  your  veil  down,  I'll  open  the 

"lie   told    me    ho    was  at   the  carriage  door,  and  tell  him  to  jump 

'Russie.'"  in,  and,  when  you  have  got  him, 

"  We  will  go  there  at  once.  When  you  must  make  him  hear  reason- 
is  the  next  train  !"  ri!  give  yon  a  good   chance — I'll 

Ashmead   looked  at  hia  watch,  shut  the  carriage-door." 
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We  wereinHolland.contemplating  Dutch,  followed  by  tike  effucls  on 
with  benign  satisfaction  the  wealth,  their  natural  destinies.  One  would 
comfort,' aod  tranquillity  achieved  not  naturally  assimilate  them  to 
for  tiiemselvcs  by  a  Burely-tried  each  other,e8pectally  in  the  surround- 
people,  when  we  last  cammuncd  in^  conditions  of  nature;  and  the 
with  each  other,  and  there  1  propoiso  deduction  we  i-efer  to  lias  just  the 
to  lingeryct  awhile.  Something  in  amonntof  Hlighfex^p;cration — over 
the  air — something  of  impending  certain  ethnotio  doctrines  delivered 
danger  and  trial,  arising  out  of  con-  in  all  gravity  and  Rinccrity — that  is 
ditions  I  shall  afterwards  explain —  apt  to  prove  effective  sarcasm  on 
has  liud  its  spell  upon  me,  and,  like  that  kind  of  inference.  The  soil 
the  ancient  mariner,  I  must  on  with  trodden  and  cultivated  by  the  Dutch 
my  story.  Certain  little  touches  is,  it  is  said,  the  same  that  fall&  to 
there  are  in  Butch  history  that,  like  the  lot  of  the  Swiss.  Both  are  the 
Barbara's  song — the  old  thing  that  detritus  of  the  Alps  descending  to 
expressed  her  story — will  not  pass  Holland  in  the  mud  of  the  dirty 
from  me  ;  af,  for  instance,  the  follow-  Rhine.  In  both,  communities  are 
ing  passing  notice,  written  by  an  old  separated  from  cacli  other  by  bar^ 
Scotch  lady  about  a  hundred  yeara  riers  ditHcult  of  passage — mountain- 
ago — we  sliall  have  more  from  her  ranges  in  the  one,  navigable  canals 
farther  on  : — "  Last  winter  they  in  the  other.  Hence  it  is  not  won- 
lived  in  the  terror  of  their  lives,  derful  that  both  countries  are  con- 
Eight  hundred  men  wrought  night  spicuous  in  such  things  as  early 
and  day  to  keep  the  Eea  from  break-  literature  and  printing.  Both  are 
iog  in.  There  was  a  battery  of  can-  peculiar  in  the  tenacious  retention 
non  placed,  the  firing  of  which  was  of  old  national  costumes.  Both  take 
to  be  a  warning  to  the  people  to  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of 
make  their  escape  into  Utrecht  or  the  Reformation.  Still  more  illus- 
Gueidcrland,  which  lies  liigher  than  trious  are  both  for  defying  and  hu- 
tlie  province  of  Holland  and  the  miliating  aggrandising  despots.  So 
Hague."  *  Such  have  been  the  the  mud  of  the  Rhine  hrings  down 
sensations  of  those  dwelling  where  with  it  to  the  plain  "  the  moun- 
"the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  tain  njinph,  sweet  liberty  ;"  though 
land."  it  has  to  be  observed  that  neither 

Of    that   eminently    comfortable  learning  nor  liberty  is  brought  to 

Mid  safe  looking  city,  Amsterdam,  the  Slavonians  and  Turks  inhabit- 

it  is  with  calm  fataliam  asserted  that  ing  the  diluvial  plains  carried  down 

a  certain  conjunction  of  events  will  on  the  other  side  by  the  Danube, 

drown  it.     I    think   they   are — the  It  is  common  to  both  countries  on 

wind    in    a    particular   direction,    a  tlie    Rhenish,  aide  to    have    perils 

spring-tide,  and   a  contemporaneous  from  uncontrollable  physical  cause 

melting   of  snow  on    the  Alps.     I  — the  avalanche  and  the  flood.     Of 

have  seen  somewhere  an  estimate  of  the   Hharc    of   these  falling  to  the 

the  eSect  of  certain  physical  eondi-  Low  Countries  you  gave  a  spirited 

tions  common  to  the  Swiss  and  the  account  recently   in  a  criticism  on 
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nenrvIIaTard's"  Vovafrcaox  Vilk's  our  own  side.     We  know  lliat  of 

morti/a   An    Zuiderzee,"      But,    in  the  two  great  projects  for  the  in- 

tnitli,  this  is  not  tlie  kind  of  peril  vasion    of  lliia  country  devised  by 

wc  ore  dreaming  about  at  this  mo-  the    Revolution    Government,    the 

ment,  but  another,  of  8  kind  coming  earliest  was   to  bo  by  descent  on 

nearer  to  ourselves,  Gnllano,  on  the  east  c^ast  of  BOiith- 

Whatevcr  spirit  of  indepcnd-  em  Scotland.  It  was  an  oiit-of- 
cnce  has  been  created  by  the  the-way  place,  to  and  from  irliich 
detritus  of  the  Alpii,  lias  been  news  did  not  easily  travel ;  and 
preserved  in  greater  purity  by  its  there  was  a  lacge  track  of  waste 
distant  than  by  its  immediate  no-  sandy  land  around,  where  troops, 
qnirers.  The  Sw'ss  are  perhaps  from  five  to  ten  thousand,  were 
ratber  liardly  dealt  with  when  tliey  to  be  posted  in  the  first  place, 
are  proclnimed  to  be  the  types  of  and,  by  reinforcements,  to  bo  gradu- 
mercenary  servility  in  the  niavira,  ally  strengthened.  If  this  project 
— "Point  de  argent — point  de  could  have  been  fairly  begun,  there 
Suisse ;"  but  the  British  tourist  would  soon  have  been  an  army  in 
endorses  it  in  the  belief  that  there  Haddingtonshire  greater  than  the 
is  no  net  of  degraded  servility  that  British  Government  could  rend 
the  Swiss  will  refuse  to  do  if  he  is  against  it.  The  plan  of  1803  was 
offered  a  sufficient  sum  of  money —  to  be  of  a  more  brilliant  character, 
the  full  value  of  the  self-reBpect  Preparations  were  made  so  tbat  the 
cast  aw.ny !  Tlie  female  castaway  thing  shonld  be  accomplished  at 
twits  the  virtuous  prude  as  never  once.  It  is  very  picturesquely  and 
having  been  subject  to  the  tempta-  practically  described  by  Thiers, 
tions  that  have  sapped  the  virtue  who,  like  all  great  historians,  left 
of  her  lost  neighbour.  Is  it,  then,  no  document  that  could  be  turned 
that  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty  has  to  the  service  of  Ijis  inquiry  un- 
corrupted  high-minded  peasants)  used.  The  invaders  were  not  to 
Bnt  we  have  chaste  beauties,  and  come  in  ships — all  the  harbours  of 
there  are  grind  mountainous  dis-  England  would  not  have  been 
tricts,  such  as  the  Bavarian  High-  sufficient  to  shelter  them.  They 
lands  and  the  Tyrol,  free  of  sor-  were  to  pass  the  Channel  in  stout, 
viiity.  Let  us  hope  that  the  flat -bottomed  boats,  aiid  to  be 
ancient  spirit  still  lingers  in  the  "  beached,"  as  it  is  termed — that  is 
descendants  of  those  who  first  built  to  say,  with  very  little  water  they 
the  mighty  dykes,  and  then  cut  could  be  run  close  to  the  natural 
them  to  subuieigo  the  land  rather  shore,  needing  no  harbour  accom- 
than  give  it  to  the  ^rant  foreigner,  modation.  AH  was  in  the  hands 
Let  us  hope  this,  I  say ;  for  it  is  of  one  who  did  things  on  a  hand- 
possible,  in  the  conrsc  of  events,  tliat  some  scale.  The  number  of  men 
we  may  look  to  thein  as  friends  who  were  to  honour  ns  with  a 
available  in  the  hour  of  need.  visit    was  150,000,  and  the   boata 

In  Ihe  days    when   our  country  prepared    for  the  expedition    were 

had  few  practical  grounds  for  dread  above    2000.       There    were    little 

ing  immediate  invasions,  there  were  difficulties,    however,    in    the    way. 

from  time   to   tirau   frantic  panics,  A    favourable     wind    must    adjust 

bnving  yet  a  sort  of  good  in  them  in  itself  to  a  certain  condition  of  tlie 

their  revealing  the  designs  that  were  tide,    and    the    British    fleet   nuist 

deemed  practicable  by  onr  enemy,  he  alisent  from  the  Obauncl.     All 

and  enabling    us    to   estimate   the  the    world    knows   the   events  that 

amount  of  tliat  practicability  from  rendered  the  opportunity  impossible, 
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and  made  the  troops  that  covered  over  the  land,  they   can   quite  as 

the  shores  from  Kott«rdam  to  Brest  easily  march  the  same  distatice  over 

tnm  their  back  on  ns,  and  march  the  water.     There   are   people,  no 

onwards  to  Germany  ;  so  completely  douht,  not  logical  enougit  to  achieve 

topsY-turvying  the  grandest  design  tliis   nice  distinction — a  celehral«d 

of  invasion  since  the  days  of  Xerxes,  instance  being  the  three  young  I'er- 

as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  the  sian  princes  who  paid  nn  unexpected 

whole    was  a  hoax  to  cheat  poor  visit  to  this  country  between  forty 

Germany    into    a  belief  that    her  and  fifty    years  ago.     They  ha<l  for 

terrible  enemy  had  enough  on  his  tlioir  preceptor — and  fortunately  also 

hands  elsewhere,  for  tlio  people,  who   were  curious 

Now  the  points  whence  the  em-  about  their  character  and  adven- 
barkation  was  to  pounce  on  ua  were  tures,  as  their  historian — James 
little  more  than  thirty  miles  dis-  Baillie  Fraser,  the  author  of  the 
tant,  L'nless  by  some  Power  con-  'Tour  in  the  llimalaia  Mountains, 
qucring  and  occupying  France,  sueh  and  the  Journey  into  Kherasen.' 
vicinity  for  the  starting-point  of  an  They  were  very  plaintive  t-o  Sahib 
invading  force  will  not  be  available  Eraser  about  the  indifferent  treat- 
till  t!ic  ^aya  of  our  grandciiiklren.  mcnt  they  had  received  from  the 
It  was  proclfumcd,  on  medical  or  King  of  England,  since  the  King 
physiological  authority,  that  after  of  trance  had  lirouglit  them  to  his 
■Waterloo  France  could  not  bo  Court  on  solid  ground  all  the  way, 
troublesome  until  fifty-five  yeai's  and  the  King  of  England  had  made 
had  passed  over,  and  seen  the  them  sail  over  the  water.  It  was  of 
grandchildren  of  the  existing  gen-  no  avail  that  Sahib  Fraser  explained 
cralion  grown  to  manhood.  The  the  geographical  condition  of  an 
result  is  cnrionsly  confirmative  of  island,  and  the  impossibility  of  get- 
thisview;  for  threat-en  as  it- might,  tingatitfromthcContinent  without 
Franco  never  pnt  itself  in  a  position  crossing  a  certain  breadth  of  water 
to  go  forwanl  and  strike  a  great  — both  the  terrors  and  the  gastric 
blow  until  the  year  1 870 — and  we  derangements  of  the  voyage  were  to 
know  what  came  of  it  then.  The  the  last  attributed  to  the  spite,  or, 
world  will  have  been  tossed  over  at  all  events,  the  scant  courtesy,  of 
and  over  ere  France  bo  dangerous  the  King  of  England. 
to  us  ugain  ;  and,  in  fact,  danger  And  now,  in  case  yon  should  get 
from  that  quarter  is  a  sensation  suspicious  of  my  tendency,  I  must 
blotted  out  of  human  thoughts  and  bespeak  your  patience  and  favour 
expectations.  There  is  no  extrava-  by  an  assurance  that  I  am  not  going 
gant  absurdity  more  completely  lost  to  desecrate  the  sanctity  of  your 
in  the  chaos  of  impossible  calcula-  beloved  '  Battle  of  Dorking.'  Nay, 
tions  than  that.  I  use  these  expressions  towards  it 

But  then  Hermann,  in  the  dell-  because  I  believe  that  never  in  any 
nous  triumph  of  successes  beyond  oration  or  sermon  by  divine,  how- 
his  wildest  dreams,  what  may  not  ever  gifted,  has  there  beeii  pro- 
be attempt  i  It  is  true,  that  instead  nounced  so  emphatic  a  precept  of 
of  being  but  thirty  miles  from  us  thankfulness  for  the  continued 
he  is  ^iree  hundred  ;  but  is  there  granting  of  that  so  brief  ami  nio- 
anything  that  the  men  who  marched  mcntous  prayer  whispered  each 
to  Paris  cannot  do?  Well,  the  facul-  week  by  every  sound  Churchman — 
tics  of  all  of  us  are  limited  ;  and  it  "  From  plague,  pestilence,  and  fam- 
docs  not  follow  that  because  men  inc ;  from  battle,  and  murder,  and 
bave  marched  three  hundred  miles  sudden  death — good  Lo:'d,  deliver 
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ns."  It  is  well  to  let  us  see  with 
such  terrifying  distinctness  lliat 
wherefrom  we  have  been  so  signal- 
ly exeropt.  It  is  well  even  if  the 
shuddering  imagination  should  be 
BO  disturbed  that  it  cannot  realise 
Iho  possible  perpetuity  of  the  ex- 
emption, because  this  will  t«ach  us 
to  look  vigilantly  at  all  our  elements 
of  national  defence.  We  may  not 
prepare  to  meet  a  swiftly  coming 
invasion  when  we  know  that  long 
successive  changes  of  conditions 
must  elapse  ere  it  can  be  an  imme- 
diate object  to  us.  We  need  not 
be  shivering  in  the  cold  because 
people,  400  years  hence,  are  to 
Lave  no  fuel.  But  through  the 
revolutions  in  mechanical  power,  in 
the  temper  of  nations,  and  in  their 
aggrandisements  in  wealth  and  ter- 
ritory, it  is  well  that  we  wisely  and 
watchfully  keep  the  danger  as  dis- 
tant as  it  now  is. 

In  this  country  noD«  of  us  but 
veteran  soldiers  have  a  real  concep- 
tion either  of  the  practical  operations 
oF  war,  or  of  the  ruin  and  misery 
that  must  attend  them.  We  see 
with  admiration  the  picturesque 
ruffianism  of  the  heroes  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  in  the  paintings  of  Sal- 
vator  and  the  lively  Wallenstein 
of  Schiller.  Wo  have  something 
still  more  close  to  horrid  reality  in 
the  cnftravings  of  Callot,  where  there 
is  a  bunch  of  men — people  in  the 
condition  to  be  treated  as  spies, 
))erhaps — hanging  from  the  broad 
branches  of  a  venerable  oak-tree  ; 
and  there  is  a  cottage  interior  with 
a  pillaging  parly,  who  are  hanging 
the  peasant  occupant  by  the  heels 
before  a  fire  to  torture  him  into 
revelation  of  his  property.  But  all 
these  things  are  about  as  far  from 
realities  to  us  as  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines  or  the  battle  of  Gannic.  It 
is  singular  that  probably  the  liveli- 
est glance  of  the  cSects  of  compara- 
tively modem  warfare  in  our  own 
country  is  in  the  toriehing  dcscrip- 
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tion  by  Scott  in  his  '  Waverley,' 
when  he  has  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  bitter  end  ;  but  this  is  a  small 
affair.  W'e  have  been  oountless 
times  frightened  without  being 
hurt,  and  have  known  nothing  of 
the  itilserica  of  invasion,  save  the 
flutters  of  an  occasional  gentle 
panic.  The  feats  of  Charles  Xll.  of 
Sweden  seemed  so  astounding  that 
people  believed  he  was  capable  of 
striding  over  the  world  with  those 
great  boots  of  his,  and  that  he  would 
take  Britain  in  his  way  ;  whereupon 
Befoo  wrote  one  of  his  spirited 
pamphlets,  with  the  title,  "  What  if 
the  Swedes  should  come  !" 

In  the  year  1754  there  wa«  a 
panic  about  an  invasion  by  France. 
lt«  chief  claim  to  celebrity  is,  that 
it  was  the  occasion  of  the  sole  hoax 
or  mystification  attributed  to  David 
Hume.  It  begins  with  a  sea-fight, 
wherein  Prince  Edward  lost  both 
his  legs,  and  "  our  friend,  poor  Dr. 
Blair,  would  not  go  below  deck,  bat 
stood  by  the  Prince's  side  during 
the  whole  engagement,  till  his  head 
was  carried  off  by  a  doubledicBded 
shot."  Tlien  comes  a  despatch 
"  giving  an  account  of  tlie  landing  <rf 
tlie  French  in  Torbay  to  the  num- 
ber of  20,000  foot  an'd  5000  horse. 
They  believe  already  in  London  that 
they  arc  60,000  strong.  The  panic 
is  inconceivable.  The  people  tu  the 
country  are  hurrying  up  to  town ; 
those  in  the  town  are  hurrying 
down  to  the  country.  Nobody 
thinks  of  resistance.  Every  one 
believes  the  French,  Popery,  and 
the  Pretender  to  be  at  their  heels." 
Then  comes  a  touch  of  reality,  such 
as  one  would  attribute  rather  to  the 
author  of  the  '  Tale  of  a  Tub  '  tlian 
to  him  who  wrote  'Tlie  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature ' :  "  In  order  to 
prepare  the  way  for  this  blow,  the 
perfidious  French  had  employed, 
somebody  to  blow  up  the  magazine 
in  the  Tower.  I  heard  the  explo- 
sion this  morning  about  five  o'clock. 
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AH  London  is  covered  with  riibbisli, 
snd.  stones,  aod  brick,  and  broken 
arms.  There  fell  into  our  baclc 
conrt  a  shattered  musket  and  the 
bloody  leg  of  a  man.  I  thonght 
the  day  of  judcfment  was  come  when 
I  first  heard  tlie  explosion,  and  be- 

I  gan  lo  think  seriousfy  of  my  sins."* 

In  later  times  Sir  William  Napier 
entered  into  a  praeticni-looking  dis- 
cussion of  the  tactics  that  inignt  be 
or  should  be  adopted  in  the  case 
of  a  foreign  force  getting  up  to  tlie 
sources  of  the  Wandle  and  threaten- 
ing London,  thinking  perhaps,  with 
old  Blucher,  "  Mein  Gott !  what  ein 
Btadt  vor  to  sack !"  But  these  were 
idle  trifles  to  tbe  solemn  reality  of 

I  your  prose  epic  ;  and  so  we  are  all 

I  the  more  deeply   indebted   to    the 

author  of  '  The  .Battle  of  Dorking  ' 

I  for  the  warning   lie   has   given    us. 

.But  the  Gennans  have  not  come  yet, 
and  it  is  open  to  me  to  look  at  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  com- 
ing, as  it  was  to  Defoe  when  be  dis- 
cussed the  affair  of  tlie  booted  king, 
A  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe 
at  once  reveals  the  importjince  of 
Holland  and  Belgium  in  the  cast  of 
the  great  drama  that  will  have  to  be 
acted  when  Britain  nnd  Germany 
for  the  first  time  cross  bayonets  in 
a  European  and  national  war.  Wo 
have  often  had  to  fight  with  Ger- 
mans, bat  nevor  when  In  the  cause 
of  Fatherland,  In  the  war  of  tbe 
Spanish  succession,  the  Bavarians — 
nearly  annihilated  at  Blenheim — 
were  fighting  under  their  paltry  Elec- 
tor in  the  cause  of  France  ;  and  so  it 
was  occasionally  in  the  contest  wjih 
Napoleon.  It  is  a  strange  thing 
within  the  last  thirty  years  to  have 
sometimes  come  across  veteran  sons 
of  Hermann  who  tell  you  of  their 
services  under  Napoleon  in  Italy, 
Spain,  or  Itussi a— strange,  indeed, 
when  we  see  the  Kaiser  on  his  im- 
perial throne  again,  with  all  Father- 


land and  its  national  Teutonic  popu- 
lation rallying  round  him.  It  is  a 
noble  thing  in  itself  to  contemplate  ; 
but  we  must  for  all  that  look  after 
our  own  interests,  and  see  what 
manner  of  people  onr  nearest  neigh- 
bours— or  rather  the  nearest  neigh- 
bours who  are  in  a  condition  to  be 
troublesome — are. 

Belgium  is  nearer  than  Holland, 
but  the  nature  of  the  people  and 
cerbun  political  conditions  render 
Holland  the  more  important  of  the 
two.  Time  was  when  Holland 
played  a  critical  stake  in  the  great 
game  of  European  politics.  It 
is  a  small  State,  but  full  of  life  and 
vigour,  and  the  time  may  come  when 
it  can  again  influence  the  destinies 
of  Europe.  We  know  jts  old  power 
but  too  well,  for  it  had  a  very  close 
stru^le  with  us  for  tbe  empire  of 
the  waves  :— 

"  Great  talk,"  aays  Pcpys,  "  of  the 
Dutch  proclaiming  themselves  in  India 
Lords  of  the  Southern  Bens,  and  deny- 
ing traffic  there  to  all  ships  but  their 
own,  upon  luin  of  conflscation,  which 
makes  our  merchants  mad. " — Diary,  ii. 


And  (^iu — 

"To  the  Fleece  in  Cornhiil,  bv 
appointment,  to  meet  my  LortI  Marl- 
borough, a  serious  and  worthy  gentle- 
man, wlio  began  to  talk  of  the  state 
of  tlie  Dutch  In  India,  which  Is  like  to 
bo  in  a  little  time  without  auy  control 
— for  wo  ore  lost  there,  and  the  Portu- 
guese as  bad."— Ibid., ii.  27IJ. 


But  tlio  matter  c 


"All  the  news  this  day  is,  that  the 
Dutch  arc,  with  twenty-two  sail  of 
ships  of  war,  cruiaing  up  and  down 
about  Oatond — at  which  we  are  alarin- 
od.  My  Lord  Sandwich  is  come  back 
into  the  Downs  with  only  eight  sail, 
which  is,  or  may  b«,  a  prey  to  the 
Dutch,  if  they  knew  our  weakness  and 
inability  to  set  out  any  more  speedily." 
— Ibid.,ii.  37L 


*  Life  and  Correspondence,  1.  64. 
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It  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
warlike  portion  of  historical  evolu- 
tion, that  there  cannot  be  two  I'owers 
supreme  at  sea,  as  there  may  on 
land.  It  is  a  matter  settled  by 
^o^rraphical  conditions  as  abso- 
lutely as  the  pliciiomenon  of  tlie 
impossibility  that  an  army  sliall 
march  across  the  Clmnnel.  Tho 
quarrelling  parties  have  access  to 
each  other  on  the  sea,  and  can  fly 
at  each  other's  tliroala.  For  tho 
weaker  to  have  undergone  the 
ordeal  that  gives  supremacy  to  the 
stronger,  is  no  doubt  a  sore  trial, 
beset  with  hardships  and  calami- 
ties ;  but  the  sooner  it  is  over  the 
better.  The  end  lias  tended  to 
heiLcliccncc  in  placing  the  absolute 
rule  where  it  is.  We  liave  no  in- 
terest to  use  our  transcendctit  power 
for  any  other  purpose  but  for  keep- 
ing the  police  of  the  ocean.  Every 
tioncst  trading  or  passenger  vessel 
is,  ill  the  eye  of  our  navy,  much  in 
the  posiliuu  that  the  respectable 
dealer  in  tho  Strand  or  Regent 
Street  holds  towards  those  gentry 
of  Scotland  Yard  who  are  a  terror 
to  evil'dours,  and  a  praise  and  pro- 
tection to  them  that  do  well.  It 
was  a  diffei-cnt  affair  in  tiic  days  of 
Pepys ;  and  one  of  his  cries  of  agony 
against  the  Dutch  recalls  another 
I'owor  that  had  at  one  time  the 
presnmption  to  dispute  the  empire 
of  the  sea  with  England.  Perhaps 
it  may  lie  a  surprise  to  your  readers 
that  this  Power  was  Scotland.  Yet 
any  one  who  considers  the  growth 
of  the  two  countries  will  not  And 
such  rivalry  an  absurdity,  or  even 
an  anomaly.  Tliorc  is  more  of  the 
blood  of  the  old  Vikings — who  a 
thousand  years  ago  held  the  com- 
mand of  the  Northern  Reas  and  a 
portion  of  the  Southern — in  Scot- 
land than  in  England.  In  com- 
paratively modem  warfare,  however, 
the  wealth  of  England  and  the  con- 
sequent superiority  in  naval  equip- 
ment made  the  struggle  of  the  Scots 
for  supremacy  a  brief  affair.     After 
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the  union  of  the  crowns,  when  Scot- 
land, though  still  a  separate  king- 
dom, became  tho  natural  ally  instead 
of  the  natural  enemy  of  her  nearest 
neighbour,  we  tind  the  naval  power 
growing  again,  and  so  we  have 
Pepys  telling  how 

"  Tliis  day  the  news  is  come  that  the 
fleet  of  the  Dutch  of  about  twenty 
ships,  which  cBiue  upon  our  coasts 
upon  design  to  have  intorceptpd  onr 
colliers — but  by  good  hick  failed — is 
ffone  to  the  Firth,  and  there  liea,  per- 
haps  (o  trouble  the  Scotch  privateers, 
who  have  galled  them  of  late  very 
much, — it  may  he  more  than  all  our 
last  year's  fleet."— Diary,  Iv.  33. 

And  this  cpiRodc  being  at  an  end, 
let  us  see  the  climax  of  di.Haster  to 
us,  and  of  triumph  to  the  Dutch, 
under  the  very  eyes  of  tho  morti- 
fied Secretary  to'  tho  Admiralty. 
He  has  walked  to  Stepney,  where 
he  expects  to  meet  certain  good 
fellows  and  find  consolation — as 
people  do  in  the  present  day — in  a 
good  dinner  and  wine,  and  even  to 
some  extent  in  discussing  the  calam- 
itous news.     He  finds  that 

"  They  dine  not  there,  but  at  Dept- 
ford,  and  there  find  tliem  just  sat 
down.  And  so  I  down  with  thew  ; 
and  we  hail  a  good  dinner  of  ptata 
meat,  and  pood  colupanT  at  table. 
Among  others,  my  (rood  Mr.  Evelyn, 
with  whom  after  dinner  I  Bte|i]>ed 
aside  and  talked  ahout  the  jtrennt 
posture  of  onr  affairs— which  is,  that 
the  Dutch  are  known  to  be  abroad 
with  eighty  sail  of  ships  of  war,  and 
tWRBty  firc-shiiw,  and  the  French  come 
into  the  Channel  with  twenty  sail  o( 
men-of-war  and  five  fireships,  while 
we  have  not  a  ship  nt  sea  to  do  them 
any  hurt  with. "—Ibid.,  iv.  01. 

And  here  is  the  way  that  men  in 
power  are  taking  the  danger  that  is 
distracting  the  soul  of  the  rather 
worldly  and  selfish  Secretary — 

'■  To  the  rommissioners  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  after  long  waiting.  I  find 
tlie'm  all  sat  1  And  among  ihe  rest, 
Duncomb  lollinir  with  his  heels  uiion 
another   chair  by  that  ho  aat  ujion. 
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tUe  Happy 
the  Hope  ordered  lo  carry  the  Portugal 
ambassador  to  Holland  (and  the  nmbus- 
sador,  I  think,  on  board)  refuse  to  gri 
till  paid ;  and  by  their  example  two  or 
three  ships  more  arc  in  mutiny,  which 
13  a  sad  consideration,  while  so  many 
of  the  enpmy'3  alilpa  are  this  day  tri- 
Qmphtng  in  the  sea." — Ibid.,  iv.  ii%. 

"  In  wmes  my  Lord  Barkeley,  wlio  is 
goingdown to  Harwich  also,  to  look  af- 
ter the  militia  tliere ;  and  there  is  also 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  with  him 
a  grsat  many  young  Hectors  —  the 
Lord  Chesterfield,  my  Lord  MaudeviUe, 
and  others — but  to  little  purpose.  I  fear, 
but  to  debauch  the  countrywomen 
thpTpaboutB."  "  Up — and  news  brought 
us  that  the  Dutch  are  come  up  as  hi^h 
as  the  Nore,  and  more  pressing  orders 
for  fire-ships— W.  Batten,  W.  Pew, 
and  I  to  St.  James's  ;  whiince  the  Duke 
of  Vork  had  gone  this  morning  by  times 
til  send  away  gome  men  down  to 
Challiam.  Ha  we  three  to  Whitehall 
and  meet  Sir  W.  Coventry,  who 
presses  all  that  is  possible  for  Sre  and 
ehipfi.  So  we  three  to  the  ollice  pre- 
wDily ;  and  thither  comes  Sir 
Fr^ichville  HoUis,  who  la  to  command 
ihem  all  in  some  exploiia  he  is  to  do 
with  tliem  on  the  unemy  in  the  river. 
So  we  all  down  to  Deptfiird  and 
pitched  upon  ships,  and  set  men  at 
work,  but  had  to  see  how  backwardly 
things  were  at  this  pinch." — iv.  65. 

"  This  morning  Pett  writes  us  word 
that  SheernesB  Is  lost  last  night  after 
two  or  three  hours' dispute.  Tlic  enemy 
hatli  jiossessed  liiinaelf  of  their  place, 
which  is  very  sod,  and  puts  us  in  ureat 
fears  of  Chatham." — iv.  07.  "  Find  tliat 
the  Dnlch  have  made  no  tiiotioD  since 
their  taking  Sheeruess  ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle  writes  that  all  is  safe 
as  to  the  great  ships  against  any  assault, 
the  boom  and  chain  being  bo  fortified— 
wbJcli  put  my  heart  Into  groat  jov." — 
iv.  ((8. 

Eat  tiie  joj'  is  premature. 

"  The  news  Is  come  to  Court  of  the 
Dutch  breaking  the  chain  at  Cliutham 
— which  struck  me  t^ilhe  heart.  Andlo 
Whitehall  to  hear  the  truth  ijf  it.  And 
there  going  up  tlie  park  stairs  I  did 
hear  some  lackeys  speak  ing  of  sad  news 
come  to  Court,  saying  there  Is  hardly 
aiiyiipdy  in  the  Court  but  do  look  as 
if  hp  cried,"  "Hence  where  all  our 
hearts  do  now  ache  ;  for  the  ni'wa  is 
true  that  the  Dutch  hare  broke  the 


Sir  John  Dcnlinm  was  pleased  to 
put  into  rhymes,  which  ne  culled 
poetry,  instriictions  of  a  nature  to 
inspire  an  artist  to  paint  a  pictiii-e. 
to  match  : — 

"  Painter,  let  thino  art  describe  a  story 
Shaming   our   n'arllkc    Island's    ancient 
glury ; " 

And  that  the  painter  may  take 
courage,    he    is    to    represent  tfie 
Dutch  : — 
"  Swift  as  our  fears  make  thoin  to  Cbat- 

ThroDub  our   weak   line    their    Srosliips 

break  their  w»y, 
And  our  great  Eliipa  unmanned  become 

tlieir  prey. 
Then  draw  the  fnilt  of  our  ill-manned 

At  once  our  honour  and  our  xafcty  lo4t, 
Bury  those  bulwarks  of  our  Isle  In  Rinnkv, 
Whtlo  their  thick  flames  tlie  nelgbbour- 

in;;;  country  cliokc 
-..jCliarlea  c  ■■ 

To  be  with  ti 

Where  the  glad  people  to  the  sliore  r:sort. 
They  see  their  terror  nsw  become  tliclr 

But  cDough  about  the  one  occa- 
sion wlicn  hostile  guns  were  heard 
in  London.  Let  us  recall  the  in- 
fluence of  Holland  on  the  destinies 
of  Europe  at  a  time  when,  instead 
of  disgrace  sung  in  dire  doggerel, 
the  triumphs  of  Marlhorotigli  were 
snng  in  the  heroics  of  Addison. 
Let  the  place  be  Nimegiten,  the  old 
capital  of  Guelderlantl,  the  lime 
1702,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  wai- 
of  the  Spanish  succession.  IJefore 
you  take  your  railway  ticket,  it  may 
be  well  to  commit  to  memory 
that  the  place  of  your  destination 
is  in  phonetic  spelling  Nidgniy gin  n  ; 
and  it  may  he  as  well  to  rcmctiiljur 
the  same  wlicn  the  station  is 
called  out,  lest  yoii  bo  swept  on  to 
Utrecht.  It  may  prove  no  consola- 
tion, if  you  have  made  arrangements 
for  meeting  yoni-  family,  that,  the 
one  is  as  memorable  in  the  history 
of  treaties  as  the  other  ;  and  tliat, 
in  fact,  while  the  Niniegiien  treaty 
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brooffht  ua  little  but  troubles,  that  bosom    ia   the   town,  like   a  small 

of  iTtrecht  gave  us  Gibraltar  and  centrft!  nodule  of  the  agate.     Tlieae 

our  footing  in  NortU  Amecicii.  eartliworka  are  not  converted  into 

The     difficulties    about    getting  ornamental  grounds,  as  tliey  nuglit 

breakfast — difficulties  that    threat'  be,  and  thus  a  few  morsels  of  them 

cned  defeat — are   fortunately   over,  are  let  into  the  park,  like  pleasure- 

Yoii  find  that  a  herring,  ever  asao-  grounds  of  some  atiburban  houses, 

ciatcd  with  the  country  yon  are  in,  Let  us   descend   into   the   ditches. 

IS  unknown.     You  at  last  alight  on  There  is  no  remnant  of  their  mar- 

an  omelet,  but  you  must  wait  more  tial  array  save  a  morsel  of  a  gabion 

than  half  an  hour  for  the  cooking  sticking  in  the  sod,  as  if  Mars,  in 

of  it.     Hut  when  it  comes  it  is  a  ascending  from  the  earth,  had  left  a 

masterpiece,  like  a  great  snowball —  fragment  of  his  helmet.     There  are 

all  a  richly-flavoured  froth.     With  abundant  flowers  and    some    solid 

it,  and  a  round  bright  scarlet  cheese  mushrooms.     Nothing  can  breathe 

like  a  Brobdingnagian  cherry,  your  more  of  rural  peace  than  the  green 

heart   is   content.     In  the   intcrii'al  mounds,  yet  had  they  been  of  old  Ht 

of  doubt  you  have  been  thinking  up  by  "  fires  of  death," 

over    the  name   of   the    hotel — or  Little   more   than    twenty   years 

the   "  sluttcry,"  as  phonetically  an  had  elapsed  since  the  treaty   signed 

establishment   as   clean    as    a   new  here   had   given   poor   Uolland   an 

sheet   of    paper   is   called.      It   is  interval    of   peace,    when   the    war 

the   Hotel    Oheeratz — what    faded  of    lhe    Spanish    BuccesFion    swept 

recollection  does  that  recall  f     Ves,  Europe.     Ilere  it  made  its   actual 

it  is  the  paternal  name  of  him  who  beginning.       The     grasping    King 

was   illustrious   as    Erasmus ;    and  Louis  had  sworn  by  his  gods  that 

forthwilb  there  risesbefore  the  men-  he  would  snateh  from  the   Dutch 

tal  eye  that  bronze  statue  at  the  end  the  fair  garden  they  had  made  for 

of  the  canal  in  Rotterdam,  with  the  themselves  out  of  sKme  and  sand. 

strange  thin  half -sarcastic  half-zeal-  He  was  to  begin  with  Nimce;uon. 

oua  face,  carrying  the  type  of  ancient  It  was  the  gate  not  only  of  Holland, 

studious  Dutch  life  into  the  centre  but  leading  through  it  by  Zell  into 

of  the  turbulent  bustle  of  the  great  Germany.     There  was  not  a  single 

quav.     Let  us  walk  up  the  narrow  cannon   on   these    ramparts.      The 

zign'ag  street,  past  the  old  stately  French  made  a  dash  ou  the  town. 

Btatehouwe,  and  then  on  the  rampart,  Tlie    old    soldier  Athlone  expected 

till  we  Kach  the  top  of  a  tall  watch-  this,  and  he  too  was  on  his  way  for  its 

tower.     There  see  the  rapid  Waal,  defence  with  a  small  British  force, 

as  the  Rhine  ia  called  here,  with  its  It  was  a  race,  Alhlone  gaining  by  a 

multitudinous   shipping.      A    huge  few   hundred   yards ;  but    Holland 

fcrry-bont,  or  rather  ship,  sways  like  was  saved,  and  presently  the  ram- 

a  pendulum   from    bank   to   bank,  parts  bristled  with  the  cannon  that 

It  is  chained  to  an  anchor  up  the  had   been  hidden   in  vaults.     Such 

stream,  and  the  touch  of  the  helm,  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  war. 

when  it  has  reaehed    either  bank.  Having  seen  that  the  Dutch  can 

makes  it  return  to  the  other  by  a  hold  a  great  card  in  any   game  of 

lateral  motion.     On    the   land   side  European    war,    let    us    see    what 

the  bird's-eye  view  may  remind  you  manner    of    people   they   are,  and 

of  the  apt  name  given  to  a  kind  of  whether  on  such  an  occasion  they 

pebble  often   foand  in  Scotland —  are  likely  to  be  for  us  or  against  us. 

the  bastion  agate.     Wide  over  the  I  shall  begin  with  the  sayings  of  one 

land  stretch  the   great  earthworks  who  speaks  about  them  from  a  een- 

of  the  old  fortification,  and  in  their  tury  ago.     Perhaps  some  of  your 
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readers  ara  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
reci^nise  what  I  mean  when  I  refer 
theiii  to  the  Coltnesa  Collection. 
Lict  me  enlighten  them  by  a  slight 
anecdote.  The  late  Lord  Qock- 
bnrn  mentioned  once  that  a  cele- 
brated statesman — now  departed,  as 
he  himself  is— told  him  how  Jeff- 
rey and  others  were  raving  about  a 
story  of  a  beo^r  girl  and  lier  grand- 
father wandering;  about  Tliis 
was  the  story  of  "  Little  Nell " 
in  Ktckens's  '  Old  Curiosity  Shop.' 
The  statesman  )iad  endeavoured  in 
yaio  to  read  and  enjoy  it ;  but  he 
vas  consoled  for  his  disappointment 
by  casually  alighting  on  the  Colt- 
ness  Collection,  containing  as  it 
did  a  tour  in  Holland  by  a  saga- 
cious old  Scotch  lady,  Mrs,  Cal- 
derwood  of  Polton.  From  this, 
having  already  taken  a  brief  passage 
from  it,  T  offer  the  following  speci- 
mens. Here  we  have  Dutch  mag- 
nificence ; — 


"  A  Dutcli  hack  is  finer  than  any 
coach  the  King  of  Britain  has — black 
japanned  groiind,  with  fine  carved 
cornices  round  Ihe  windows,  all  upon 
the  carriage,  and  on  the  wheels,  all 
over  gilt.  The  gentlemen's  coacliea 
are  still  finer,aU  painted  and  japanned, 
and  overlaid  with  coats  nt  arms  and 
cornets,  as  it  thej'  were  all  dukes  and 
princes.  Tliey  are  all  lined  with 
flowered  velvet,  a  gold  or  stiver  fringe 
round  the  coachman's  seat ;  tlie  Snest 
liveries,  quite  covered  over  with  paee- 
ments,  more  than  any  drummer  ever 
von  saw,  broad-laced  hats,  and  largo 
shoulder-knots.  The  harness  was  of 
red  turkey  leather,  with  a  great  many 
Roe  buckles,  double  gilt.  The  horses' 
manes  are  plet  willi  scarlet  or  other 
colours  of  worsted  binding.  The  reins 
are  the  same  1  anUtheliorsehasalarge 
bobof  a  tassel  at  each  ear,  such  as  hang 
at  a  lady's  chair,  the  same  tying  up 
their  tails  sometimes,  ami  a  large  top 
hetwiit  their  ears.  They  raoBtly  are 
mares,  which  are  very  largely  and  finely 
ahaped,  very  block,  wiih  long  tails. 
They  are  so  fat,  so  well  kept,  and 
clean  ■  skinned,  that  they  are  the 
prettiest  creatures  ever  I  saw."  — 
Coltness  Collection,  p,  130. 


"  Vou  see  an  innumerable  quantity 
of  ships  and  boats  continually  passing, 
and  many  pleasure-boats,  on  which  the 
extravagant  Dutch  beaux  lay  out  a 
vast  deal  of  money.  One  of  them  I 
heard  of  had  three  stoops  tor  his  pleas- 
ure, of  different  sizes.  The  largest 
cost  a  thousand  pounds  sterling." — 
Ibid.,  p.  138. 

Follows  a  sketch  of  Amsterdam  : 

"  There  are  aome  of  the  principal 
streets  that  from  one  end  to  the  other 
are  all  fine  houses,  with  gardens  behind 
them ;  and  as  you  pass,  each  house  has 
a  large  gale  wiih  panes  of  glass, 
through  which  you  see  Ihe  gardens 
behind,  fill!  of  flowers  and  statues, 
wiih  walks  and  parterres,  all  laid  with 
shells  of  various  colours,  or  pieces  of 
glass,  like  birds'  eggs,  of  diRcreut 
colours,  and  laid  in  shapes  which  appear 
like  a  rary  show -box  when  seen 
through  the  gloss  gate.  In  these 
houses  are  contained  great  estates  in 
pictures,  china,  mirrors  and  marble, 
gildings,  carvings,  and  statues  and 
japanned  works,  besides  silks,  velvets, 
and  embroidery." — Ibid.,  p.  16, 

Let  us  see  how  important  the 
herring  had  become  : — 

'■  Will  you  see  how  the  Dutoh  her- 
ron-fishery  always  thrives,  and  bow 
many  bushes  they  have  ?  But  you 
must  know  that  tliat  afiair  of  herron  is 
like  witchcraft  here.  The  first  horron 
tliftt  comes  in  are  cured  after  a  particn. 
lar  manner.  Tlie  French  salt  is  re- 
fined here,  and  then  sent  out  to  cure 
the  herron.  Every  town,  or  certain 
ships,  are  privileged  by  turns  to  bring 
home  the  first  herron,  which  no  sooner 
arrive  than  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  Holland  run  upon  them  as  if 
they  were  mad  ;  they  will  Bell  in  the 
morning  at  half-a-crown  apiecL',  and 
at  night  come  down  to  tlireepence. 
Tlie  first  herron  arrived  since  1  came 
here  about  tliree  o'clock  In  the  morn- 
ing, ond  I  was  told  one  of  thu  great 
burgomasters  in  this  town  sent  for  a 
couple,  and  sat  up  in  his  bed  and  ate 
them.  It  can  bii  nothing  bu(  a  sort  of 
natural  instinct  tliat  makes  them  be  so 
run  upon ;  for  it  is  ol>served  no  disease 
rages  the  time  of  the  herron,  and  they 
cure  everybody  that  is  not  well." 
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It  is  perliaps  a  consolation  to  the 
old  ScDlswoiiinn  to  Iiave  to  say 
amidst  all  tlie  magnificent  and  afflu- 
ent Murroiiiidings — 

"  The  tiling  I  think  the  oddest  about 
the  Dutch  \»  their  Appearance ;  there 
are  almost  uouc  of  tliem  have  the  look 
of  gt-ntleiiifn  or  ladies.  Tlie  men  are 
tolerable — tlicy  liave  the  air  of  sober 
men  of  business  ;  but  for  the  ladles, 
tbej  look  like  cliambermaids,  put  on 
them  wliat  j-ou  please,  and  they  dress 
very  plain.  A  Sne  gilt  couch  will 
pass,  and  In  it  a  clianibermaid  in  her 
Sunday's  clntlies,  or  an  old.  wnm^out 
housekeeper :  and  when  70U  see  them 
-mklking  from  church  dresaed,  Ihey 
are  juat  like  a  lady  from  the  country, 
who  has  not  had  on  a  hoop  nor  a  fan 
in  'her  baud  for  twenty  years,  luoking 
very  prim,  with  her  elbows  into  her 
sides,  her  two  hande  straight  out 
before  her,  holding  the  fan  out  like- 
ways  ,  as  if  she  was  to  red  her  way  by 
il,  'hagheling  as  If  e)ie  thought  all 
her  pitecots  were  coming  oS." 

Yet  another  morsel  ere  I  close 
tlic  book — a  book  in  tlie  solemn 
gravity  of  its  quarto  dimensions 
scarcely  giving  promise  of  so  genial 
an  interior.  In  what  follows,  curi- 
osity and  gossip  am  brightened  up 
with  some  touches  of  sagacious 
philosophy : — 

"  The  Dutch  churches  are  very  clean 
and  pretty — some  with  marble,  some 
milh  stone.  They  have  very  (ew  seals 
fixed,  and  most  people  sit  on  chairs. 
This  church  is  battered  as  full  of 
escutclicons  as  the  wall  can  hold. 
There  is  a  fine  organ  in  each  ;  and  in 
Beveinl,  very  pretty  monaments  of  tho 
Orange  familv,  and  i)f  their  great 
admirals — as  bo  Itulter.  &e.  I  think 
they  are  llio  best  set  of  reformers,  for 
lliey  haveiuHt  kceped  what  they  could 
afford  and  no  more ;  and  wliim  or 
fancv  never  froverns  the  Dutch.  A 
Sunday  is  very  droll  In  Holland.  They 
almost  all  wear  black  to  ^  to  church  ; 
and  you  would  take  tliem  for  so  many 
SeceilcT?,  Ihey  put  on  such  a  Sunday 
fare,  and  wntk  as  if  they  could  not 
look  np.  No  Boonur  is  tho  sermon 
over,  bnt  thi-y  fall  to  feasting,  diink- 
ing,  and  dan''in;r.  This  was  certainly 
not  originally  I'resbyierinn.  Hut  as 
n  made  all  nations  come 


nmongat  them,  they  could  eawly  per- 
ceive they  could  not  get  a  day,  in 
which  tliere  was  no  work,  kei-ped  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  themselves ;  so  I 
Bup|>oae  they  tliought  it  belter  to  l)er- 
mit  »uch  things  than  to  let  them  be 
done  by  way  of  sin — which,  to  be  sure. 
was  right,  for  when  folks  came  to 
think  light  of  the  sin,  they  soon  think 
light  of  otliers ;  and  you  see  in  all 
))enitent  confessions  that  breacli  of 
Sunday  was  tlie  first  thing  loosened 

"  Tlie  Dutch  folks  are  very  solid 
and  rational.  They  are  not  the  people 
I  would  like  to  live  among,  by  their 
appearance.  But  one  must  admire 
them  for  their  solidity,  industry,  and 

Ciinstaking  in  everything,  and  for  tUo 
titude'  they  give  to  evcrylwdy  to 
follow  their  own  way.  Tliey  have  no 
notion  of  what  we  call  ahitg  whalj/ ; 
nor  can  they,  I  find,  comprehend  ouu's 
being  nndeterrained.  Though  they 
have  no  vivacity,  yet  I  think  they  are 
smart,  and  smarter  a  great  deal  (ban 
the  English— that  is,  moro  nptaking." 

Mrs.  CalderiTOod  is  more  partial 
to  the  Dutch  than  to  her  English 
neighbours.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  slie  was  born  in  the 
days  when  her  countrymen  still  re- 
membered the  long  chapter  of  na- 
tional wrongs  infiictcd  on  them  bv 
"  the  anid  enemies  from  England.'' 
Ilcr  prejudices  took  some  grotca(]uo 
shapes — as  where  she  held  thai  the 
cows  of  Scotland  were  more  intelli- 
gent than  those  of  lilngland,  because 
"  an  English  cow  docs  not  see  an- 
other spot  than  whore  she  feeds, 
and  has  as  little  intelligence  as  the 
people ;  whereas  with  us  there  are 
few  places  which  docs  not  hang  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  by  which  means 
the  cattle  see  what  is  above  and 
bcl.)w  them."— r.  1.10. 

The  reader  of  snch  passage*  can 
easily  understand  that — as  the  editor 
of  the  diary  tells  us  about  her  do- 
mestic influence — "  Mr.  Calderwood 
appears  to  have  been  an  easy,  in- 
dolent man,  with  very  indifferent 
health,  who,  having  discovered  in 
his  wife  superior  qnalitications  for 
the  conduct    of   fauiily  atfaii's,  de- 
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rolved  DDonber  the  wbole  manage-  the  left  and  were  all  engulfed  in 
meat  of  Lis  concerns."  It  is  not  so  a  body  into  a  gin  -  palace.  That 
easy  to  underetand  how  the  sturdy-  they  are  not  above  the  pompa  and 
minded  woman  was  the  sister  of  a  vanities  of  tliis  wicked  world  I  had 
man  who  bad  made  an  arrangement  further  evidence  at  the  fair,  where 
with  a  personal  friend  that  which-  I  saw  the  exact  duplicates  of  those 
ever  of  them  died  first  should  in  the  I  had  left  behind  mounted  on 
spirit  visit  the  other  in  a  certain  merry-go-rouads,  and  solemnly  en- 
garden  ;  and  the  lady's  brother,  be-  joying  themselves  in  all  their  finery 
ing  tbe  survivor,  was  deeply  di»-  of  golden  blinkers,  and  those  mys- 
appointed  and  provoked  that  the  teriously  projecting  borna  in  the 
ghost  of  his  friend  did  not  fulfil  shape  of  screws. 
the  promise  made  in  the  flesh.*  I  hope  I  am  not  given  to  any 
Mrs.  Calderwood'a  estimate  of  the  irreverent  amonnt  of  inquisitive- 
plebeianismof  thoDutchismeasared  neas  about  feminine  costume,  but 
by  elements  long  foi^tten, — hoops,  I  certfunly  have  felt  a  mechanical 
fans,  powder,  and  pomatom  on  the  cariosity  as  to  the  means  by  which 
female  side  ;  periwigs  and  small-  those  blinkers  and  screws  are  af- 
clothes  on  tbe  male.  Tbe  Dutch  fixed  to  the  head ;  and  it  was  my 
are  a  signally  conservative  people,  fortune,  on  tlie  eve  of  the  fair,  to 
with  little  of  the  social  restlessness  have  that  curiosity  gratified.  In  a 
of  our  own  race,  ever  rising  and  steamer  close  to  the  quay  about  a 
falling.  Their  "  common  people"  dozen  of  them  were  sitting  with 
grow  rich  without  altering  their  their  heads  not  two  feet  from  my 
ways  or  abandoning  their  peasant  eyes.  The  sun  was  shining  full  on 
costume.  In  Rotterdam  last  year  I  these  heads,  so  as  to  penetrate  the 
had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  gauze  of  their  largo  caps,  and  then 
crowds  of  peasant  women  in  cos.  I  perceived  that  each  head  wai  en- 
tome,  for  it  was  the  time  of  the  fair,  cased  in  a  glittering  brazen  helmet. 
There  stood  before  me  a  consider-  What  will  not  the  female  frame 
able  phalanx  of  these  nymphs,  just  .  endure  for  fashion's  sake  1 
deposited  by  train  or  steamer.  I  Sit  John  Skene,  the  great  lawyer, 
was  about  to  ask  the  way  to  the  alike  the  Coke  and  the  Lyttlcton  of 
fair;  but  I  betbonght  me  that  these  Scotland,  was  called  by  his  friend 
womeD  were  going  thither,  and  I  may  Sir  James  Melville  a  "  stout  man — 
follow  them.  They  were  not  corpu-  like  a  Dutchman."  But  why  this 
lent,  but  certainly  large,  with  a  deal  should  have  been,  as  Sir  James 
of  "  wecht,"  as  we  say  in  Scotland  urged,  a  reason  for  sending  him  .is 
— thoroughly  clean  and  respectable-  ambaasador  to  Denmark,  seems 
looking,  both  young  and  old.  But  about  as  illogical  as  the  celebrated 
it  was  destined  that  they  were  not  equivalent  about  speaking  French 
to  guide  me.  They  stopped  sud-  and  playing  on  the  German  flute, 
denly,  grunting  away  to  each  other  I  never  saw  any  corpulent  people 
with  great  power  and  rapidity  in  among  the  Dutch — none  of  tlie  levi- 
their  rough  Teutonic,  and,  I  regret  athan  conglomerates  of  turtle  and  . 
to  say,  the  end  of  their  conference  turbot  to  be  beheld  in  London — 
was  that  they  suddenly  turned  to  not  even  the  abdominal  globularity 

*  The  brother  was  Sir  James  Btnart  of  CoUness,  eoroetJmeB  called ' '  The  father 
at  politick  economy."  The  book  called ' The  Coltnesa  Collection'  was  edited 
hj  a  genial  scholar,  whose  too  early  death  left  a  blank  in  the  world— Janiea 
I^nuiHtonn  of  Dennislouii,  the  author  of '  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino. ' 
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tliiit  the  Parisian  sometimes  carries  toms  of  unfnaibillty  between  tlie 
on  his  spindlc-Hhanks,  nor  tlie  un-  Dutchman  and  the  Gennan.  In 
henlthr  flabbincRs  of  the  German,  one  day  I  had  my  luggage  twice 
Any  Dutch  gentlefolks  1  have  seen  examined  more  strictly  than  it  had 
generally  had  the  air  of  what  we  been  thronghont  weeks  of  travelling 
call  high -breeding — slender,  clean  among  various  nations.  Uaving  to 
made,  with  good  features,  and  go  by  railway  from  Nime^uen  to 
healthy  colour  in  the  cheeks.  I  Maestri  c  I  it,  I  passed  throng  a  cor- 
liiive  not  recently  seen  any  gentle-  ner  of  Cleve,  and  there  was  an  ex- 
woman  in  the  old  cosliinie;  but  amination  on  entering  Oemian  terri- 
aonie  tliirty  years  ago  one  might  see  tory,  and  another  on  returning  lo 
young  beauties,  their  vermilion  Dutch  territory.  Surely  if  there 
complexions  bedded  in  large  golden  were  a  good  nnderstanding  betneco 
blinkers  and  other  articles  of  jewel-  neighbours,  this  might  be  avoided, 
lery,    hovering    about    in    picture-  Among     civilised     communities, 

falleries  and  other  places  of  resort,  the  Dutch  are  the  most  aecompli^'h- 

remember  the  contrast  they  made  ed    traders — the    Germans   prchaps 

to  a  vision  I  carried   with  me  from  the  civimsiesL     In    answer   to    this, 

a  hospice  in  the  Oberland — a  large  perhaps  you  may  point  lo  the  Ger- 

noarfle-faced    old    woman,    in    the  mans  who  are  settling  in  the  Eng- 

fairy  costume  of  a  Titania,  bearing  lish  large  towns — chiefly  Manchester 

to  Ibo  table  d'kfrte  b  great  roasted  and  Liverpool — and    there   making; 

ttir!oin  as  greasy  as  herself.  great  fortunes.     But  this  phcmim- 

I  am  inclined  to  sympathise  in  the  enon  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 

doubt  expressed  by  Mrs.  Calderwood  these    enterprising    spirits  have  no 

as  to  whether  the  Dutch  would  be  opportnnity  for  tiie  exercise  of  their 

pleasant  folks  to  live  with.     I  take  it,  ambition  and  ent«rprise  among  their 

they  are  not  of  a  conformable  char-  sluggisli  neighbours  at  home.     There 

actcr.     1  remember  a  party  of  us  isaliiiudity  that  makes  the   (ier- 

whi>  had  come  down  from  Germany,  man  loath  tr>  cast  liis  money  on  the 

wearing  a  kind  of  straw  hat  preva-  .  waters  if  there  is  tlie  slightest  pos- 

lent  in  the  upper  territories  of  the  sibility  that  it,  may  be  lost  there, 

Rliine,  getting  mobbed  on  account  He  is  ready  to  sell,  but  not  to  buy, 

of  these  same  hats  in  Amsterdam.  Perhaps  some  British  travellers  may 

Last  year  I  saw   a  visible  risibility  have  had  experience  of  this  tendency 

in  Arnheim,  evidently  directed  to  a  in  the  wine  districts,  as  I  have  bad. 

German  student's  cap  worn  by  me.  It  takes  the  shape  of  persecution  to 

I  went  back  to  my  inn  and'  put  on  invest  in   the  native   liquid.     Last 

a  shabbyish  London-made  hat,  and  year,  just  on  parting  from  a  genial 

that  hat  was  spontaneously  greeted  fellow -townsman    who    is   a   great 

with     something     like      reverence  oriental    scholar  —  we   met  on  the 

that  was  exacted  towards  the  hat  of  banks  of  the  Rhine  by  one  of  tlie 

Geslcr.  happy  accidents  that  brighten  the 

Tiiere  are  many  incompatibilities  wandering  life— I  was  harassed 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  Oer-  for  a  couple  of  houm  by  one  who 
mans.  That  of  mere  physical  reminded  me  of  those  frightful 
I'.lcanliness  is  expressively  marked  advertisements  which  propose  to 
by  Philip  dc  Comines  as  a  feature  enlist  young  men  of  "  indoraitablu 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  When-  energy  and  perseverance"  in  can- 
ever  you  cross  the  frontier  and  vassing  for  the  sale  of  a  new  and 
enter  Cleve,  you  pass  at  once  out  popular  work.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  spotless  purity  into  filth.  In  with  large  estates,  and  sold  his  own 
this  transit  there  are  other  symp-  wine  to  thcconsumerwhoii  hecould. 
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if  we  arc  not  altogetlicr  to  conquer 
Holland,  we  must  at  all  events  take 
AVhcn  I  exprc^cd  myself  satislicd  possession  of  a  material  guarantee  ; 
with  my  present  lot  in  giving  a  and  lie  pitches  on  Flushing  a»  the 
profit  to  areapcclablewineinerchant  proper  place  to  bo  occupied  by  us, 
for  the  saving  of  personal  trouble,  describing  at  length  how  we  arc  to 
he  endeavoured  to  convince  me  tl«it  proceed  in  nttecking  that  »wampy 
such  an  arrangement  was  an  in-  province.  His  tracts  were  not  iii> 
justice  to  1  he  producer.  Intheend,  tended,  it  will  be  observed,  for  im- 
bo  espressod  some  anxiety  about  an  mediate  publication,  bo  that  the 
Irish  purchaser  whom  he  had  the  Dutch  did  not  know  the  danger 
satisfaction  oE  largely  supplying,  they  were  in.  Thus  would  Flush- 
but  who  did  not  yet  appear  to  liave  ing  have  been  an  addition  to  those 
fulfilled  his  part  of  the  transaction,  small  strong  British  possessions 
The  name  and  title  was  something  dotted  over  the  world,  so  useful  for 
like  Sir  Lucius  O'Plihimery  of  the  service  both  of  our  fleets  and 
Castle  I'hiumery,  but  I  had  not  the  merchant  shipping.  Lord  I'almer- 
good  fortiine  to  enjoy  the  acquaint-  aton  used  to  call  them  sentry-boxes, 
ai:ce  of  that  illustrious  person.  It  but  perhaps  the}'  might  more  aptly 
occurred  to  me  that  if  my  tormentor  be  termed  police  stations.  We  nave 
paid  his  harassing  atteutions  to  Aden,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  lleligo- 
many  of  the  countrymen  of  Sir  laud.  They  are  in  some  respects 
Lncius,  he  might  get  a  large  stock  like  a  group  of  chessmen:  though 
of  his  commodity  taken  out  of  his  steady  in  their  places,  their  relative 
hands  without  an  eq-.iivalent  being  power  and  importance  shift  with 
placed  ill  them.  And  if  such  re-  the  events  that  shift  the  relations 
suits  should  teach  him  and  others  to  each  other  of  the  Powers  of 
of  his  kind  to  abandon  the  practice  Europe.  Who  would  hare  pre- 
of  harassing  natives  of  the  United  dieted  that  a  day  might  come  when 
Kingdon  at  large,  it  would  be  a  Heligoland  might  be  a  more  im- 
gracious  and  characteristic  service,  porlant  item  among  our  places  of 
wherein  Ireland  might  show  a  defence  than  even  Gibraltar  1  Then 
noble  oblivion  of  the  many  wrongs  there  is  that  noble  group  of  sentry- 
nhe  has  suffered  at  the  bands  of  boxes  or  stations,  the  Channel  Isl- 
Eritain.  ands.  Cherbourg  was  the  spectre 
On  the  whole,  I  think  it  likely,  that  frightened  us  into  a  careful 
looking  at  compatibilities  and  in-  reorganisation  of  our  forts  there, 
compatibilities,  that  in  the  case  of  a  and  a  complexity  of  precautions 
great  European  quarrel,  the  Dutch  against  surprise  or  force.  We  have 
would  join  with  us  rather  than  with  spent  a  deal  of  money  on  these  fort- 
Gemtany.  But  the  one  ai^ument  resses,  and  Cherbourg  is  as  innocent 
most  conclusive  of  all  to  this  end  of  any  offence  towards  us  or  ours 
is,  that  lielping  Germany  means  an-  as  Cyprus  is.  Half  a  century  will 
neiatiou,  while  helping  us  is  Iielp-  elapse  ere  there  is  again  danger 
ing  the  friend  and  protector.  It  there.  Let  us  not  grudge,  however, 
was  not  always  so  in  the  old  days  what  we  have  done  to  posterity  ; 
when  Holland  was  our  rival,  and  and  in  the  meantime,  what  if  all 
oar  bitter  and  dangerous  rival,  our  power  concentrated  in  the  Chan- 
How  dangerous  she  was  may  be  ncl  Islands  should  enable  us  some 
found  treated  at  great  length  in  Uie  day  to  send  an  army  to  protect 
naval  essays  of  Sir  William  Mon-  France  from  annihilation ) 
son,  printed  in  Chnrchill's  great  It  was  said — we  don't  vouch  for 
collection  of  travels.     He  urges  that  the  truth  of  the  thing — that  when 
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the  Gennans  got  possession  of  the  thing  to  come  to  pass  ;  but  there  is 

equipments  of  the  defeated  French,  no  doubt  that  fighting  in  our  en- 

they   found  an   ample   snpply    of  closed  grounds  on  any  great  scale 

maps,    plana,    and     directions    for  would   afford   a  new   precedent  in 

penetratiijg  into  Germany,  but  none  warfare,  and    an    opportunity    for 

to  give  any  aid  in  a  retreat  back  original  tactics.     Even  in  the  great 

through     France.       With    us    the  liattle  of  Waterloo  the  contest  round 

corresponding    characteristics    take  the  small  chateau  of  Hougomont  is 

an  opposite  character.     How  often  full   of   intense   separate    interests. 

do   we  hear  of   the   possibility,  or  Wo  have  had  at  home  some  instances 

even     probability,      of     nermann  of  fighting  among  enclosures,  but  of 

marching  to  London  !  but  who  ^ves  small  dimensions.  There  was  one  at 

utterance  to  a  whisper  of  Britannia  Worcester,    and    two    at  Preston, 

marching   to   Berlin  J      Of    course  upwards   of   sixty   years  separated 

there  is  nothing  further  from   our  from  each  other— Cromwell  gaining 

thoughts   than  an  attempt  to  per-  the  one,  and  the  army  sent  from 

form  such  a  feat  as  a  spontaneous  England  to  suppress  the  affair  of  the 

act.     The  man  who  should  contem-  '15  the   other.     In    the    affair    at 

plate  it  would  be  socially  adjudged  Clifton,  in  their  retreat  from  Derby, 

to  be  a  hinatlc.     But  a  war  is  that  the  Uighlanders  of  the  *45  escaped 

great  exterminator  of  all  prciudices  apparently    by    less    than  half    an 

and  traditions  and   general  ideas,  iiour — escaped  absolute  extinction, 

that    renders  all  things    that    are  by  getting  among   enclosures.     On 

physically    possible     also     morally  the  other  hand,  the  English  troops 

possible.     It  will  not  fit  us  in  pro-  at     Prestonpans    misman^ed    the 

jecting  a  journey  to  the  moon,  but  possession  of  enclosures.    They  got 

It  may  render  a  march  to  Berlin  an  entangled  among  them,  so  that  they 

act   of   wise  precaution  or  even  a  could  not  form  foi  charging;,  and 

necessity.  were  pushed  against  the  walls  and 

In    Queen     Anne's     wars     our  slaughtered.     It  was  a  mistake  of 

soldiers  bad  a^  easy  access  to  Ger-  the  same  kind  on  a  larger  scale  by 

many  through  Holland  as  any  one  the     French    uid    Bavarians    that 

province  of  Germany  had  to  another,  made  our  victory  at  Blenheim  so 

They  were  as  much  at  home  among  complete.     More  than  twenty  thon- 

the  Dutch   as    among    their    own  sand  men  were  comfortably  packed 

countrymen.      Then  perhaps  Den-  into  a  villi^e  where  they  effectually 

mark  is  not  so  much   beholden  to  barricaded    themselves,  waiting    in 

Prussia    that    she     would     sternly  safety  for  their  opportunity.     At  a 

refuse  us  a  path  through  her  tern-  moment  preposterously  nnconform- 

tory.    The  path  that  way  is  stjll  able  to  tiio  calculations  of  a  com. 

more  open — in  fact  there  is  scarce  mander  trained  in  all  the  rules  of 
a  hedge  or  ditch   to   interrupt  an  -  war,   they    found    themselves    sur- 

anny    marching     to    Berlin.     The  rounded  by  an  enemy  flushed  with 

defenceless  nature   of  those   plains  success  in  other  parts  of  the  field, 

makes  one  absolutely  nervous  as  in  They    could    neither    assail     that 

sympathetic  interest  about  some  one  enemy    nor    could    they    get  out, 

in  peril ;  and  you  are  ever  reminded  whether  to   fight  or  to   run  away, 

by  the  strong  barns  of  the   granges  Having   a  prejudice   against  being 

and  the    heavily-stanchioned    win-  pounded  to  a  jelly   by   cannon-balls 

dowB,  that  the  soldier  has  already  and  crashing  bouses,  there  was  con- 

been;,an  unwelcome  guest  there.  seqnently  no  alternative  for  them 

One   would  scarcely  deurc    the  but  an  unconditional  surrender. 
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We  are  safe  in  saying  thatapecu-  or  among  the  roots  of  his  cabbage- 

latavc  investors   have    seldom  had  beds,  may  live  no  rice  or  maize,  as 

more   di^astroas  experiences    than  the  case  niaj  he,  and  go  jogging 

latcjj,  and  we  ehonld  be  sorry  to  along  front  the  cradle  to  the  grave 

hazard  any  reassuring  predictions  as  as  mildly  useful  members  of  society. 

to  what  may  be  awaitiDg  them  in  But    wliat    wonld  become   of   the 

the    immediate    future.      Wc    arc  movement  of  the  world  if  everybody 

aware  that  it  is  the  habit  to  speak  were  to  imitate  their  passive  pm- 

of  them  as  a  class  who  are  entitled  dence  !  and  we  should  remember  in 

to  little    sympathy  ;    as    publicans  fairnesa  that  there  are  coDditions  of 

who  were  bom  to  point  a  moral  for  existence  where  bare  necessities  are 

the  satLsfaction  of  moneyed  Phari-  only  to  be  obtained  by  running  a 

sees.     Whenever  they    aru   caught  nsi  of  falling  back  on  charity. 
JD  a  squall    on  the   stream   as  the         There   are   men    who   delight  in 

tide  of  fortune  sets  against  them —  excitement  for  its  own  sake,  and  who 

while  they  are  tossing  their  damt^d  would    never    be    content    in    the 

property   overboard,  or  clinging  to  repose  of  the  lotus-eater,  for  all  the 

its  dangerous  dead-weight  in  immi-  lusciousness  of  the  insidious  fruit  or 

Dent  peril  of  swamping   altogether  the  soothing  languor  of  the  drowsy 

—they  aro  howled  at  by  the  onlook-  atmosphere.     But  most   people,  if 

ers  who  are  standing   safe  on  the  they  might  choose  their  lots,  would 

shore  or  have  been  paddling  ankle-  undoubtedly    elect   to  be  landed  to 

deep    in    the   shallows.     That    the  the  lips  or "  consolled   up   to  the 

old   proverb   of  "  Fools   and  their  eyes ;     to  be  blessed  with  such  a 

money"  is  perpetually  finding  fresh  superabundance  of  riches,  that  they 

illustrations   is  a   fact   we   are  not  should    be   practically   relieved   of 

concerned  to  deny  ;  and  wo  should  their  accompanying  cares.      There 

be  glad    if   the  ofienders  who  has-  are  very  few  who  are  so  fortunate, 

.  tencd    to    be     unrighteously    rich  and  perhaps  the  number  is  relatively 

came  more  swiftly    and   invariably  diminbhing.      For  although    great 

to  well-merited  retribution.      But  fortunes  are  becoming  far  more  com- 

we  have  at  lea^t  as   little   sympathy  mon,  and  although  they  are  rolled 

with  the  nncliaritable  denunciation  up  with  a  rapidity  which  would  have 

of  those  who  have  been  removed  seemed  fabulous  to  the  plodding 

beyond  reach  of  temptation,  or  who  toilers  of  former   generations,  yet 

pride  themselves  virtuously  on  the  habits  of  profuse  expenditure  have 

DQreasoning  timidity  that  would  be  been  iucreasing  even  faster.     Great 

the   banc   of  all   action  and  enter-  noblemen,  with  half-a-dozen  costly 

prise.     The  parable  of  the  talent  in  seats   or   as  many  domains,  in    as 

the  napkin  applies  as  forcibly  to  many  counties,  unless  they  are  hap- 

commercial  and  financial  Europe  in  py  enough  to  be  the  possessors  of 

the  nineteenth  century  as  to  agri-  deposits  of  coal  or  veins  of  metal, 

cnltural  Syria  in  the  beginning  of  find  themselves  eclipsed  in  display 

the  first.     The  rayah  of   llinduatan  by    ostentatious    nouveaux     riches. 

who  builds  his  rupees  into  the  mud  They  may  despise  these  new  men, 

walls    of    his    hovel ;  the    French  and  yet  all  the  same  they  are  goaded 

peasant  who    invests  his  five-franc  on  to  a  race  of  competition  in  which 

pieces  in  the  thatch  of  his  cottage  the  pace  every  year  becomes  more 

K,8IC 
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distressing.       Mortgages    of    land-  straint,  and  very  possibly  of  actual 

owners  are  accu  inula  ting  in  unsus-  privation. 

pected  (jwirters,  wliilo  industrial  No  doubt  tliose  moneyed  Phari- 
millionaircs  may  be  sinking  tlicir  sees  we  have  alluded  to  may  ob- 
incomings  in  expenditure,  instead  ject,  with  a  stern  show  of  justice, 
of  placing  them  away  in  an  insur-  that  the  circumstance  of  your  be~ 
ance  fand  against  the  vicissitudes  ing  straitened  or  poverty  -  striclccD 
of  their  bnsmess.  As  for  the  makes  it  the  more  incumbent  upon 
old-fashioned  squires  with  their  yoti  tobcprndcDt :  thatif  thereisso 
moderate  rent-rolls,  they  find  them-  little  of  a  margin  left  between  you 
selvca  nowhere  nowadays,  if  they  and  destitution,  it  is  positively  dis- 
are  once  possessed  by  the  demon  of  honest  running  any  risk?  ;  and  that 
fashion.  The  railway  tempts  tbem  in  such  cases,  more  tlian  any  other, 
lip  to  town  for  the  season,  to  cramp  the  coat  should  be  cut  according  Ut 
tiiem selves  in  some  third-class  resi-  the  clolh.  But  what  )f  the  cluth, 
dencc  in  Belgravia  or  Mayfair  ;  to  when  you  have  cut  it,  and  patched 
EceUiem-icIvcslost  in  the  crowdathat  it,  and  draped  at  it,  will  barely 
loci;  their  carriage-wheels  in  crushes  serve  the  purposes  of  decency  ? 
in  the  parks  and  throng  the  suites  while  yon  see  those  who  are  nearest 
of  modern  reception  rooms,  Ilered-  and  dearest  tu  j-ou  shivering 
itary  acres,  descent,  and  high  con-  in  scanty  raiment  upon  short  com- 
neetioiis  have  tlieir  influence  still ;  mens.  To  drop  mcLiphor,  we  can 
but  apart  from  brilliant  talents,  esaily  conceive  of  instances  where 
money  is  becoming  the  essential  some  amount  of  calculated  impru- 
reqnisite  to  achieving  an  average  denco  may  appear  a  duty.  Takes 
social  success.  If  you  arc  to  hold  mother  who  has  been  left  a  widow 
your  own,  yon  must  make  a  certain  with  £5000  and  a  rising  family. 
(■how,  and  do  to  others  in  the  way  "  Put  your  money  safely  away  in 
of  hospitality  as  you  would  that  the  funds ;  it  would  be  sheer  in- 
others  should  do  unto  you.  The  dis-  sanity  to  do  anything  else  with  it," 
play  and  the  hospitality  cost  more  says  one  friend  of  the  family  whom 
and  more  every  year,  while  society  she  aafcs  for  advice  as  to  its  dis- 
grows  more  exacting  in  its  demands  posal ;  and  lie  steps  complacently 
on  the  habits  and  purses  of  its  mem-  into  his  carriage  and  is  driven  smil- 
bers.  As  fortunes  are  made  faster  ingly  away.  Another  gentleman,  a 
and  faster,  as  incomes  arc  dissipated  shade  less  scrupulous,  is  disposed 
more  and  more  furiously,  an  im-  to  admit  of  first-class  railway  de- 
pulse  is  given  to  extravagance  benturca,  although  he  takes  care  to 
which  reacts  on  the  remotest  par-  dwell  on  possible  flnctuations  to 
iabes,  and  makes  the  quietest  people  the  extent  of  two  or  three  per  cent, 
conscious  of  the  pressure,  when  it  Very  good  I  The  lady  acts  on  the 
does  not  send  them  staggering  to  advice  of  one  or  the  other.  But 
the  wall.  It  is  not  only  that  if  she  finds  that  with  her  £150  to 
you  strive  to  cut  such  a  figure  in  ,£230,  she  is  not  only  embarrassed 
the  world  as  your  father  did  before  as  to  providing  food,  clothing,  and 
yon,  you  must  make  up  your  mind  houseroom  for  her  growing  family, 
to  spend  as  much  again.  But  if  but  that  she  is  compromising  their 
you  are  to  havo  sound  security  for  future  beyond  remedy,  from  better 
the  sums  that  wonld  have  yielded  fortunes.  She  is  falling  out  of  tho 
you  a  decent  competence  in  the  circle  of  family  acquaintance  where 
last  generation,  it  can  only  be  at  her  boys  would  be  likely  to  find 
the  cost  of  sacrifices  and   self.re-  helpful    friends   and   her    girls    to 
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make  bappy  marriages.  She  is  after  day  ibat  subsequent  luJafor- 
anable  to  give  tb em  the  education  tunee  can  scarcely  deprive  tbcin  of. 
indispensable  to  tbeir  taking  advan-  That  is  no  doubt  an  extreme  cwjc  ; 
tagc  of  fntnre  opportunities.  If  but  similar  arguraeots  apply  wilh 
she  is  to  persevere  in  pinching,  more  or  less  force  lo  innuiuerablc 
she  eundemns  them  to  sink  to  an  other  people,  who,  if  tJiey  do  coma 
inferior  grade  of  life,  unless  some-  to  trouble  in  the  end,  may  at  least 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  miraclu  plead  extenuating  circumstances, 
come  to  save  them.  So,  sorely  Then  there  is  the  great  class  wbo 
against  the  grain,  and  at  lirst  in  are  thoughtless  and  somewhat 
mortal  apprehension,  she  has  greedy,  and  the  predestined  prey 
reconrso  to  some  of  those  more  of  promoters — victims  who  swiin 
highly-priced  stocks  which  are  tbo  together  in  shoaU  like  herrings,  to 
refnge  of  the  widow,  the  clergyman,  be  swooped  down  on  by  the  cor- 
and  the  reckless.  Ten  to  one  she  moranta  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
acts  thus  with  her  eyes  open  ;  per-  Many  of  those  wiio  prove  the  great- 
h^>s  she  may  morbidly  exaggerate  est  fools  financially,  are  intelligent 
the  risks  she  runs,  and  it  is  not  the  or  even  eminent  in  their  own  walks 
fanlt  of  her  family  advisers  if  she  of  iife.  Lawyers  and  doctors  whose 
does  not.  Buttheclonds  that  hang  children  have  formed  ex^gerated 
over  the  future  begin  to  dissipate,  ideas  of  their  means,  and  whose 
as  the  shadows  are  lifted  from  her  wives  will  insist  on  setting  up 
everyday  life.  Cheerfulness  and  thar  carriages,  go  in  for  sleeping 
serenity  arc  restored  to  the  little  partnerships  in  banks  and  credit 
bonsehold,  now  that  the  heart  of  companies,  although  their  utmost 
its  mistress  does  not  jump  into  her  experience  of  the  business  they  em- 
mouth  at  each  rattle  oF  the  knocker  bark  in  has  been  the  drawing  of 
or  each  peal  of  the  bell.  Now  that  cheque  or  the  paying  in  of  fees. 
she  can  afford  tboni  occasionally  a  Young  otHtiers  with  a  thousand  or 
fly,  or  a  dreas,  or  a  bit  of  ribbon,  so  besides  their  pay,sensibleenough 
itlo  girls  can  be  indulged  in  a  little  not  to  tamper  with  the  principal  of 
innocent  gaiety ;  she  sees  them  their  little  patrimonies,  have  been  in 
merry  and  light-hearted  once  more,  the  habit  of  lending  it  to  the  Sultan 
instead  of  being  insensibly  embit-  or  the  Khedive,  and  luxuriating  in 
tered  with  the  hfe  that  had  scarcely  the  rate  of  interest  that  indicated  a 
begun  for  tliem.  The  boys  are  sent  remote  danger.  And  we  understand 
to  a  decent  school,  with  a  fair  chance  that  Spanish  stocks  and  second-rate 
of  gaining  exhibitions,  and  getting  South  American  loans  have  been 
on  so  as  to  bo  able  to  retrieve  their  exceedingly  popular  secnrities  with 
position  and  lend  a  helping  hand  to  retired  butlers  and  superannuated 
their  sisters.  She  may  have  been  ladies'-maids,  whose  savings  have 
foolish  in  changing  her  investments,  gone  beyond  the  account  at  the 
She  may  oven  feel  bitter  reproach  savings  bank.  These  worthy  people 
and  remorse  when  she  is  caught  in  see  glimpses  of  Qolcondas  in  stocks 
some  panic  that  suspends  her  inter-  that  are  so  low  that  they  must  ccr- 
cst  and  dissipates  her  principal,  tainly  be  cheap,  since  they  promise 
Yet  she  may  bo  excused  for  having  their  purchaser  thirty  per  cent  for 
congratulated  herself   on  her    wis-  his  money. 

doin  during  those  critical  years  of         And  it  must  be  remembered,  after 

sunshine,  when   a  doubled   income  all,  that  in  this  seductive  lottery  of 

brought  bor  unspeakable  relief,  giv-  the  Stock  Exchange  thei-e  are  nearly 

ing  her  family  the  advantages  day  as  many   prizes   as   blanks.     Could 

H.gk- 
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men  distingnish  between  what  is  holders  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  and 
sound  and  wlutt  is  rotten  by  some  which  seem  liable  to  nothing  more 
light  of  Bupematural  revelation,  serious  than  sach  vlcissitudea  in 
they  might  stick  to  remnnoratirc  trade  as  may  press  npon  the  eteadi- 
^pciculatioDS,  which  are  sufficiently  cst-goinglinen-draperorgrocer.  At 
lf(!;itimate,  and  will  be  carried  out  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to 
safely  to  the  end.  The  averagely  well-  snrmise  how  many  otherc,  appftr- 
informcd  Englishman,  had  he  seen  ently  as  plausible,  have  turned  out 
anything  to  chooBo  between  Chili  to  be  failures  or  swindles.  People 
and  Pern  when  they  came  first  into  must  invest,  but  they  must  form 
our  markets  as  borrowers,  would  pro-  their  own  opinion  on  statements 
bably  have  given  the  preference  to  aud  statistics  which  may  be  as 
the  fatter,  in  memory  of  the  famous  honest  as  they  seem,  or  which  may 
mines  of  Potosi.  No  doubt  the  conceal  or  distort  the  inost  material 
original  prospectnscs  in  either  case  facts.  Damaging  disclosures  have 
were  equally  enticing.  As  matter  made  it  evident  enough  that  the 
of  fact  at  the  present  moment,  names  of  those  sponsors  who  pro- 
Chilian  5  per  cents  stand  steadily  mise  and  vow  in  prospectnscs,  and 
at  something  like  80  ;  while  Peru-  on  boards  of  direction,  offer  no  sort 
vians  have  had  "the  bottom  knocked  of  reliable  guarantee.  Yet,  with- 
out of  them"  by  the  subsidence  of  out  more  or  less  venturesome  spec- 
the  guano  deposits,  and  have  been  niations  of  tho  kind,  what  would 
bandied  between  bears  and  bulla  become  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
till  tiiey  have  fallen  to  fluctuate  be-  country )  although  it  is  true  that 
fween  10  and  15.  Take  our  Lome  we  should  not  be  troubled  with  the 
jointstock  banks,  Tliose  in  Scot-  disposal  of  these  floods  of  surplus 
_  land,  and  many  of  the  leading  provin-  economies  which  have  long  ago 
cial  establishments  in  England,  are  overflowed  tho  surest  channels  of  in- 
qnotcd  at  steady  and  enormous  vestment.  Individuals  may  choose 
premiums  ;  while  the  moderate  rate  according  to  their  necessities  or 
of  interest  on  their  shares  at  cur-  their  temperaments ;  but  many  of 
rent  prices,  shows  the  serene  confid-  them  must  be  forced  into  partner- 
en  cc  that  is  felt  in  their  manage-  ships  in  concerns  which  they  can 
nient.  In  London,  original  holders  only  judge  by  appearances,  and 
in  the  "  London  and  Westminster,"  which  they  are  practically  powerless 
the  "  London  and  County,"  and  the  to  influence.  So  far  as  the  qnes- 
"  London  and  Joint-Stock,"  in  spite  tion  of  caution  is  concerned,  it  may 
of  such  occasional  indiscretions  as  come  to  much  the  same  in  the  end, 
ha\e  opened  too  liberal  credits  to  whether  thev  lend  their  money  to  a 
tho  Celliea  and  the  Liardis,  might  dozen  of  respectable  gentlemen  who 
plume  themselves  with  reason  on  undertake  the  administration  of 
their  foresight  and  judgment  Yet  some  native  enterprise,  or  whether 
many  similar  associations,  launched  they  advance  it  on  tho  guarantee  of 
under  almost  equally  promising  some  foreign  Government,  that  pro- 
auspices,  came  to  the  ground  with  fesses  the  intention  of  developing 
ii  crashinthe  greatcollapseof  1866.  its  resources,  and  which  has  every 
There  are  numerous  industrial  un-  interest  in  paying  its  way.  It  is  a 
dertakings  in  tho  English  counties,  question  of  deciding  on  the  capacity 
working  under  limited  liability,  but  of  the  administration  or  the  solvency 
never  jjuoted  on  the  metropolitan  of  the  borrower.  If  investors  act 
share-lists,  which  have  regularly  on  an  impulse  or  snflcr  themselves 
been  paying   their   fortunate  share-  to  be  deceived,  they  must  pay  the 
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penalty,  like  the  tradesman .  who  liability"  was  the  talUmsn  that  re- 
sets up  in  buMness  and  is  nnfortu-  commended  joint-stock  enterprise  to 
Date  enough  to  make  bad  debts,  ^e  million,  and  henceforth  e^ery- 
But  the  sentiment  of  acquisition  body  was  to  participate  with  safety 
that  makes  eo  many  victims,  is  a  and  profit  in  these  highly  lucrative 
healthy  and  natural  one  all  the  same,  undertakings  that  bad  hitliertio  been 
when  kept  within  proper  limits.  monopolised  by  capitalists.  Rail- 
We  bulievo  that  in  these  obeerva-  ways  were  being  l^d  all  over  the 
tlons,  we  have  only  done  common  world,  and  coal  and  iron  companies 
jnstice  to  a  class  of  people  who  arc  were  being  multipUed  to  provide 
often  unfairly  judged  and  harsh-  the  rails  that  were  being  forged  for 
ly  condemned ;  while  they  suffer  foreign  customers  in  English  fnr- 
scverely  for  indiscretions  which  naocs  with  English  fuel.  Whether 
are  frequently  rather  their  miafor-  those  lines  were  to  link  together 
tune  than  their  fault.  But  wo  the  populous  Continental  towns  that 
should  be  sorry  if  we  laid  ourselves  had  hitherto  only  eommunicated  by 
open  to  tlie  imputation  of  indirectly  the  velturino  and  the  eilwagen — 
encouraging  reckless  ventures,  since  whether  they  were  to  open  up  the 
it  is  our  very  object  to  point  out  that  Russian  steppes  or  the  South  Ameri- 
the  choice  of  investments  with  elo-  can  pampas — to  traverse  the  frozen 
ments  of  risk  is  yearly  becoming  forests  of  Canada — to  transcend  the 
more  delicate  and  dangerous.  It  is  Balkan  or  tunnel  the  Andes — it  was 
cert^n  thatthey  will  be  sought  after  statistically  demonstrated  that  their 
more  eagerly  than  ever,  so  soon  success  was  assured ;  and  Enijlish- 
as  we  are  in  the  swing  of  the  men  were  e^erly  avwling  them- 
next  reaction  from  abject  apprehen-  selves  of  the  privilege  of  supply- 
sion  to  sanguine  assurance.  But  ing  the  lion's  share  of  the  capital, 
when  the  more  reflecting  of  would-  Everything  was  being  carried  out  by 
be  investors  survey  their  present  co-operaUon.  Contractors  who  had 
position  and  their  prospects,  how  bid  for  concessions  and  obtained 
sadly  mast  the  contrast  strike  them  them,  sold  the  goodwill  of  their 
with  the  markets  they  were  in  the  connections  for  a  handsome  sum, 
habit  of  dealing  in  !  Who  would  and  developed  straightway  into  full- 
have  imagined  that  the  sunny  blown  corporations.  Kival  lines 
dreams  of  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  of  shipping  companies  ran  steam 
years  ago,  which  for  a  time  seemed  or  sailing  packete  on  unfamiliar 
ripening  into  golden  fruition,  were  routes  across  every  ocean  ;  and 
really  for  the  most  part  mere  mock-  heaven-forsaken  ports,  lying  in  dan- 
tng  illusions!  As  financial  history  gerous  roadsteads,  among  fever- 
is  always  repeating  itself,  it  may  stricken  lagoons,  found  themselvcB 
bo  worth  while  glancing  back  in  a  figuring  suddenly,  to  their  extreme 
hasty  retrospect,  even  at  the  risk  surprise,  as  the  salubrious  outposts 
of  repeating  a  too  familiar  tale,  of  tropical  Paradises  that  awaited 
Twenty  years  ago  the  Crimean  war  development  under  the  coming 
had  cleared  the  political  atmospher?,  immigration. 

and  the  treaty  which  has  been  torn  Though    the    outbreak    of     the 

up  during  the  Liberal  tenure  of  the  American     war     disturbed      those 

foreign  Office,  seemed  the    pledge  dreams   of  the  new  millennium,  to 

of  a  period  of  unruffled  peace.     The  many  of  us  in  the  banning  the  war 

industries  and  the  commerce  that  was  an  unmixed  blessing.     The  clos- 

had  been  temporarily  paralysed  were  ing  of  the  Southern  cotton  ports,  the 

everywhere     reviving.       "  Limited  ravages  of  the   Alabama  and   her 

.ogle 
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consorts  among  North  American  pensqlioii,  and  every  one  who  had 
merchant  men,  gave  an  enormous  anything  to  do  with  tho  Indian 
impulse  to  the  English  shipping  Irade,  began  to  tnrn  tlieir  eyes  to- 
trade,  Wliile  we  were  fiercely  wards  it.  Parsces  vied  with  Eng- 
abnsod  at  Washington  as  onfairly  lish  merchants  in  the  vastness  and 
favouring  the  Soiitlt,  our  coal-owners  audacity  of  their  conceptions.  Tho 
and  metal-manufacturers  were  ac-  palaces  they  reared  for  their  dwell- 
lively  supplying  the  Nortliem  bel-  ings,  the  blocI«  they  covered  with 
ligerents  with  material  of  war,  which  their  warehouses,  were  the  viNiblc 
was  sent  over  to  them  in  English  aymbota  of  the  wealth  they  bad  at 
bottoms.  The  shares  of  all  these  call.  Everything  they  touched  waa 
commercial  and  industrial  under-  turning  to  lacs  of  rupees;  and  as 
takings  ran  up  fast  in  spite  of  the  fast  as  they  extended  their  credit, 
rise  in  wM^es  of  workpeople  and  they  discounted  it  by  inviting  fresh 
seamen,  which  employers  could  well  advances  of  capital.  The  state  of 
ttfiord  to  pay.  Domestic  trade  was  society  in  moneyed  circles  there  re- 
never  brisker;  and  it  would  have  minded  one  of  the  I'aris  of  the 
been  well  for  some  of  us  had  the  im-  faubourgs  and  boulevards  under  the 
pulse  communicated  to  our  prosper-  Empire.  Every  one  was  buying, 
ity  boon  confined  to  England.  But  and  selling  aud  canvassing  cagor- 
our  great  dependency  of  Hindustan  ly  for  good  things,  notwithstand- 
waa  to  profit  even  raoro.  A  rush  ing  the  height  of  the  therraomo- 
of  English  capital  was  attracted  ter.  Civilians  of  the  highest  stand- 
thithcr,  t<>  flow  back  again  almost  ing,  soldiers  who  had  been  layinf^ 
as  fast  in  handsome  dividends  ;  and  by  money  while  holding  political 
for  tlic  first  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  appointments,  judges,  barristers, 
mythical  wealth  of  the  Indies  was  cleiks.  shopkeepers,  residents  ia 
about  to  tarn  to  a  reality.  Sea  England  with  old  Indian  coanec- 
Island  cotton  was  out  of  the  market  tions  who  had  had  stare  set  i^inst 
for  the  time — Surata  and  Dhollerah  their  names  in  the  Iwoks  of  tlio  old 
were  to  have  it  all  their  own  way.  Company — all  made  haste  to  realise 
With  cheap  native  labour,  the  cul-  that  they  might  have  their  part 
tivation  must  infallibly  pay  cnor-  in  the  new  Kl  Dorado.  Men  in 
raously,  and  might  be  indefinitely  the  most  exalted  places  set  the 
increased.  If  the  quality  was  example,  giving  substantial  proofs 
scarcely  all  that  could  he  desired,  at  of  their  boundless  faith  in  grand 
least  it  was  highly  susceptible  of  harbour  and  reclamation  schemes, 
improvement.  Everybody  believed  Gas,  water,  building,  burying,  and 
as  if  there  could  not  he  a  doubt  that  body-burning  companies,  had  only 
tills  blissful  state  of  things  must  to  ask  and  to  have.  Every  appli- 
be  permanent;  that  if  the  American  cant  could  not  be  made  happy;  so 
combatants  did  not  exterminate  the  mania  of  speculation,  taking  a 
each  other,  at  all  events  with  the  Protean  variety  of  forms,  spread 
emancipation  of  tho  negro,  the  fa-  over  the  country  districts  into  the 
mous  American  cotton-fields  must  other  presidencies.  The  jungle  was 
be  given  over  to  the  alligators  and  cleared  from  tho  slopes  of  the  Ilima- 
mosquitoea.  laya  and  Nil^herries,  to  be  replaced 
Many  sanguine  speculatora  have  with  blooming  tea^^ardens ;  and 
reason  to  curse  their  passing  con-  companies  sent  manners  to  admin- 
iioetion  w  1th  the  financiers  of  istcr  great  estates  among  their  newly- 
Bombay.  Tho  city  was  to  he  the  acquired  coSee  plantations  of  Cey- 
commcrciiil  Mecca  of  the  now  dis-  Ion  aud  Mysore.     Above  all,  there 
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csrac  the  scliemos  of  irrigation  and  ordesi  inevitable  in  any  case.  Con- 
canalisalion  that  were  to  combine  fidence  was  contagious,  and  tbo  un. 
pbilanthropy  with  martelloiis  re-  wonted  enei^y  and  the  nuccess  of 
turns,  and  bring  clieap  water  car-  these  lucky  Indians  stimulated  the 
riage  to  the  door  of  each  peasant  in  emalation  of  the  English  public  in 
provinces  that  had  been  saved  from  a  variety  of  shapes.  Many  cities 
famine  and  inundation.  out  of  London,  at  home  and  in  the 
This  sudden  cxcitemcot  in  the  colonics,  were  imitating  the  example 
East  naturally  reacted  on  England,  of  Bombay,  although  they  might 
People  were  in  a  way  to  become  be  following  it  at  a  modest  dis- 
capitalists  who  had  seldom  owned  lance.  Every  society  of  any  pre- 
a  score  of  rupees,  and  there  was  an  tensions  was  becoming  more  or  less 
obvious  demand  for  fresh  banking  deeply  interested  in  trade,  and  for 
facilities.  I'he  many  new  Anglo-  the  first  time  in  their  industrial  hia- 
Indian  banking  companies  saw  their  tory  it  really  appeared  as  if  the 
ahares  on  the  rise  with  rapidly  ad.  English  were  turning  into  a  nation 
vancing  premiums  simultaneously  of  shopkeepers. 
with  the  appearance  of  the  prospec-  These  were  merry  and  most  lucra- 
tascs.  Allotments  were  as  good  as  tive  times,  when,  dispose  as  you 
enclosures  of  bank-notes  if  you  chose  might  of  your  money,  it  must  al- 
to send  them  into  the  markets.  But  most  infallibly  multiply  ;  and  many 
few  were  imprudent  enough  to  eat  a  man  who  is  now  ruined,  disgraced, 
their  wh;at  in  the  ear  and  anticipate  or  impoverished,  or  sorely  cmbar- 
tlje  future  of  a  valuable  property,  rassed  over  the  disposition  of  the 
Nothing  then  paid  better  than  wrecks  of  his  property,  may  well 
tboso  Indian  banks.  There  seemed  recall  them  with  a  sigh.  But  it  is 
DO  limit  to  the  expansion  of  their  a  common  phase  of  financial  cxpert- 
priDcipal  and  dividends,  and  the  cnce,  thongh  so  few  seem  to  lay  it 
most  cautions  sliareholdcrs  were  to  heart,  that  every  mania  is  breed' 
reassured  by  regular  additions  to  ing  a  panic,  and  that  each  period  of 
their  reserve  funds.  The  shares  of  un  discriminating  confidence  is  the 
some  of  the  oider  of  them  had  gone  invariable  precursor' of  a  collapse, 
to  three  or  four  times  the  original  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  investors 
value;  but  there  still  seemed  room  auficr  not  only  directly  but  in- 
for  all,  and  the  young  competitors  directly,  since  in  the  general  dis- 
assured  theiuselves  a  profitable,  start  appointment  and  alarm  the  sonnd- 
by  the  namoa  they  paraded  on  their  est  ideas  are  unjustly  discredited  ; 
bonds.  Their  directors  were  men  while  institutions  that  should  be 
who  had  made  themselves  a  notoriety  stable  must  pay  for  ths  follies  of 
for  riches — thanks  to  the  extent  of  the  reckless  rivals  that  have  been 
their  miscellaneous  engagement.i  and  running  them  hard.  It  is  only 
the  number  of  variously-shaped  irons  comparati/ely  lately  that  the  moat 
they  had  thmst  into  the  hottest  of  flourishing  of  our  English  railways 
the  fire.  It  would  have  been  heresy  have  begun  to  overcome  the  pre- 
to  hint  in  a  community  so  univcr-  judlces  created  against  railway  pro- 
sally  interested  in  inflating  pricos,  perty  by  the  laviahness,  carelessness, 
that  all  this  marvellous  prosperity  and  corruption  of  so  many  of  the 
might  be  as  ephemeral  as  the  cir.  original  promoters.  And  the  sharp 
camstances  that  had  originated  it  panic  of  the  ^ring  of  1866,  awak- 
wers  unexpected  —  that  reckless  ening  many  people  to  the  perception 
competition  offering  a  premium  on  of  facts  which  should  have  been 
rotten  business  was  making  a  trying  perfectly  plain  to  them   all  along, 
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sent  them  from  one  extreme  to  an-  ments  thcj  thought  to  be  intrinsi- 
otticr.  It  WHS  discovered  of  a  sud-  callj  safe,  and  fondly  believing  that 
den  that  the  principle  of  joint-stock  with 'the  restoration  of  calm  their 
liability  had  been  extravagantly  calculated  daring  would  be  reward- 
abused  ;  und  the  complicated  ays-  ed.  They  have  found  that  they 
tern  of  credit  that  had  been  reared  miacalculate<l  the  weigbt  of  the 
upon  it  has  been  tottering  at  the  shoclc  which  had  shaken  the  most 
foundations  ever  since.  The  very  solid  foundations.  yirice  then  a 
wariness  of  certain  investors  turned  few  exceptional  establishments  have 
against  them,  tending  at  the  same  paid  good  dividends,  and  seen  their 
time  to  depress  the  markets.  They  shares  at  fair  figures.  But  by  far 
acted  on  the  time-hononred  maxim  the  greater  number,  although  they 
of  distributing  their  eggs  in  a  num-  have  lived,  and  are  likely  to  live, 
her  of  baskets.  In  the  general  crash,  have  never  recovered  the  elssticity 
it  was  of  conrse  inevitable  that  of  their  younger  days.  Banks, 
more  than  one  of  the  eggs  should  and  especially  those  connected  with 
be  broken,  and  it  was  then  they  India,  the  colonies,  and  the  Con- 
leamed  the  real  meaning  of  a  i)50  tinent,  have  seen  deposits  with- 
sharc  with  £10  paid.  They  found  drawn,  their  proprietary  changing 
that,  so  far  as  they  were  personally  for  the  weaker,  and  their  resources 
concerned,  limited  and  unlimited  enfeebled,  if  not  crippled.  They 
liability  were  identical.  The  gen-  may  be  solvent  enough,  but  their 
oral  rush  to  sell  that  calls  might  ba  sliares  are  always  inclining  to  droop, 
met,  sent  all  stocks  down  in  the  and  show  no  signs  of  coming  into 
market  in  an  inimenso  preponder-  favonr  agfun.  As  for  those  new- 
ance  of  sales.  Liquidators  and  law-  fangled  credit  associations  that 
ycrs  became  so  many  sworn  tor-  made  a  business  of  company-float- 
mcntors,  set  to  screw  the  last  av^l-  ing  on  easy  terms,  and  so  became 
able  shilling  out  of  their  victims,  responsible  for  so  much  of  the  sub- 
The  process  is  so  exquisitely  pain-  sequent  mischief,  such  of  them  as 
ful,  that  it  is  likely  to  impress  itself  are  still  surviving  have  been  suffer- 
indelibly  on  the  recollections  of  ing  from  the  partial  suspension  of 
those  who  have  once  eJtperienced  their  faculties,  like  the  paralytic 
it;  while  such  sufferers  as  appeal  who  has  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs. 
for  help  and  sympathy  are  sure  to  Calls  or  retrenchment,  may  have 
make  themselves  heard,  and  their  kept  them  going  in  a  very  different 
misfortunes  remembered,  in  the  cir-  way  of  business  from  the  ambition 
ele  of  their  friends  and  intimates.  of  their  former  enterprises  ;  but  the 
The  consequence  is,  that  joint-  bulk  of  their  original  capital  has 
fltock  companies,  and  specially  been  lost,  or  else  it  is  locked  away 
joint-stock  credit  companies,  have  so  securely  that  there  is  no  pos- 
becn  regarded  since  1866  with  ex-  sibility  of  getting  at  any  portion 
tremo  suspicion.  Luckily  for  their  of  IL  There  seems  to  be  no  rca- 
shareholders,  Mr.  Lceman's  Act  has  son  why  joint-stock  banking  and 
secured  them  against  the  unscrn-  credit  companies  should  not  con- 
pulons  bearing  which  used  lo  bo  duct  their  business  as  safely  and 
the  fashion  ;  but  their  morbid  sen-  profitably  as  the  old  private  firms  in 
sibility  to  the  agitating  influences  Fleet  Street  and  Lombard  Street, 
of  panic-time  is  a  decided  objection  whose  names  have  long  been  ayno- 
to  holding  their  shares.  There  nymoua  with  stability ;  and  the 
were  men  who  bought  in  the  evil  public  banks  have  decided  adran- 
days  of  1866,  choosing    establish-  tages  from  their  superior  facilities 
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for  extending  their  connection,  default ;  the  atntdy  republicans  of 
They  may  gaarantee  themselvea  Pennsylvania  had  pushed  their  in- 
absohitely  agmnst  all  reasonable  dependence  to  the  extreme  length  of 
risks,  by  picking  their  buHiness,  by  repudiating  their  state  obligations  ; 
being  less  emnloosly  liberal  of  in-  but  there  were  yoong  and  vigorous 
terest  on  deposits,  and  by  strength-  couatries  with  magnificent  expecta- 
ening  their  reserves.  But  then,  if  tions,  which  it  would  be  a  privilege 
they  necessarily  moderate  their  to  be  admitted  to  participate  in  even 
dividends,  while  the  rising  price  by  way  of  debentures  or  mortgages. 
of  their  shares  keeps  pace  with  Gieography  and  statistics  are  not  the 
their  growing  reputation  for  pm-  strong  points  of  the  average  British 
dence,  they  no  longer  tempt  investor  ;  and  when  he  is  dazzled  by 
those  needy  buyers  with  whom  the  fascinating  lights  brought  out  in 
primary  consideration  Is  high  in-  strong  relief,  he  is  apt  to  ignore  the 
teiest.  While  the  banks  that  have  facts  that  are  left  in  the  shadows  of 
been  falling  back  on  the  old  reck-  the  background.  Wo  know  how 
less  tooting  for  business,  extending  freely  he  honoured  the  drafts  that 
excessive  credit  to  doubtful  cus-  Konduras,Co8ta  Bica,Nicarfigua,and 
tomers  on  usnrloua  terms,  have  seen  St  Domingo  drew  on  his  credulity. 
their  shares  trembling  at  quotataona  Ho  lent  as  if  bo  believed  that  swamps 
which  foretell  their  probable  fate  were  solid  land,  studded  wlih  popu- 
in  the  next  mercantile  convulsion.  Ions  towns,  and  opened  up  by  ex- 
The  least  considerate  people  have  cellent  highroads-^-as  if  countless 
learned  more  or  less  consciously  to  cords  of  mahoganies  and  dye- 
estimate  a  variety  of  contingencies  woods  could  be  cut,  and  hauled, 
which  forme rty  would  never  have  and  stacked  just  as  if  they  had 
occurred  to  them.  Caught  once,  been  grown  in  the  New  Forest  or 
they  are  determined  not  to  bo  the  Home  Park  at  Windsor  —  as 
caught  again  in  the  same  way ;  if  pontoon  railways,  that  cost  a 
soUiat  nowadays  the  dealers  may  life  a  yard,  were  to  carry  the 
tempt  them  in  vain  with  secnrities  traffic  of  one  of  our  metropolitan 
that  once  were  universal  favourites,  extensions.  Judging  foreigners  by 
In  1866  and  before  it,  many  in-  his  experiences  of  our  own  honour- 
vestors  strongly  fancied  foreign  able  Stock  Exchange,  it  no  more 
stocks,  though  these  scarcely  satis-  struck  him  that  there  might  be  an 
fied  the  desires  of  the  more  covetous,  easier  standard  of  financial  morality 
The  interest  was  but  moderate  ! —  among  Indians,  and  half-breeds,  and 
say  from  8  to  13  per  cent;  and  cnrly-headed  negroes,  than  that  there 
though,  to  be  sure,  there  was  the  might  be  a  bottom  to  the  deposits 
chance  of  the  periodical  drawings,  even  of  those  innumerable  sea-fowl 
still  there  was  little  capacity  of  ex-  that  whiten  the  islands  of  the 
paosion  in  the  capital,  compared  to  Peruvian  seaboard. 
that  of  a  promising  credit  company  After  the  recent  disclosures  eli- 
.ora  contract  corporation.  They  were  cited  before  the  Royal  Commission, 
considered  excellent  things,  known  contributors  towards  the  develop- 
as  a,  safe  pU  alUr — securities  to  raent  of  Costa  Rica  or  Nicaragua 
be  recommended  by  their  admirers  must  have  felt  on  conuderatJon 
to  the  widow  or  the  elderly,  who  that  they  had  been  somewhat  hasty 
had  no  heads  for  business,  and  and  indiscreet ;  that  a  little  research 
sought  permanent  investment  for  Into  no  more  recondite  authorities 
their  money.  ESete  coantries  like  than  geographicalschool-books  might 
Spain   might  have  been  guilty  of  have  saved  them  much  money  and 
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worry.     But  the   original    creditors  in  resources  wbich  had  never  been 

of    such    countries    as  Turkey    or  turned  to  profitable  purpose.     These 

Egypt  came  under  a  very  different  resources    are    now    just   as    ihcy 

category.     Wo  maintain  that  they  were  then,  for  literally  nothing  has 

had   every   reason   to  hplicve   that  been  done  in  the  meantime.     There 

they  were   making  a  wise  and  rca-  were    boundless    plains    of    e^itra. 

sonable  bargain.     We  have  already  ordinary  fertility  that  only  needed 

made  reference  to  the  position  of  to  be  drained  or  irrigated.     There 

Turkey  after  the  Crimean  war.    She  were  forests  almost  as  line  as  those  of 

had  taken  out  a  fresh  lease  of  life,  Honduras,  and  far  more  healthy  and 

and  her  rulers  had  been  brought  into  accessible.      There   were   coal  beds 

intimate  contact  with  civilised  ideas,  cropping  out  on  the  surface  of  the 

Had  she  relapsed  into  her  former  soil,  and  mines  that  had  bten  left 

barbarous     stolidity,      she     might  abandoned  for  centuries  after  their 

have  indefinitely  deferred  a  second  riches  had  been  carefully  tested  by 

political    crisis,    as    she     certainly  a  most  primitive  system  of  working, 

would    have     missed     the    oppoi^  The    people    are    industrious,   and 

tunity  of  repudiating  an  enoinouB  would  have  helped  themselves,  had 

debt.     But  her  revenue,  in  place  of  the  State  done  ever  so  little  towards 

having   nearly  doubled  in   spite  of  helping  them.     There   was  a  pleth- 

cvcrytliing,   would   have    remained  ora  of    Western  capital  wailing  to 

Btationa.7     under    her     time  -  dis-  be  poured  into  the  country.     Nest 

credited   system  of   waste,  oppres-  toeecurity  andabeginningof  reform 

sion,    and   abominable   corruption,  in  the  administration,  all  that  was 

In    short,  she    would    liave    acted  needed    to    make    much    of    those 

like     the     landowner     who,    wilh  untold  riches  available  were  some 

every   facility    for   borrowing,    de-  cheap    and    sir.iple    public    norks. 

dines    to    risk   a  few  thousands  in  Some  roadmaking  or  laying  i.f  rude 

improvements  that  would  pay  him  tramways;    some    embanking    and 

20  or  30  per  cent.     Turkey  has  let  clearing  the  beds  of  the  river ;  some 

slip    a     magnificent     chance,    and  dredging  of  the  silted-up  harbours ; 

abused  opportunities  that  can  never  some  weather-tight  warehouses,  and 

recur  for   her.     But  if   wo  glance  some  wharves  at  the  principal  ports, 

back  at  tier  position  as  it  was,  and  for  even  at  such  centres  of  activity 

ns  it  appeared  then  to  dispassionate  as  Smyrna  and  Salonica,  vessels  had 

onlookers,  we  must  confess  that  we  to    load   from    lighters    in  an  open 

cannot  blame   the   politicians   and  roadstead.     It  all  depended   on  the 

capitalists  who  were  ready  to  come  absolute  Padishah  ;  but  the  reigning 

to  her  assistance.     A  risk  there  was  Sultan  was  supposed  to  be  an  in- 

— the  risk  that  has  proved  a  reality  telligent   man,  and   there    was  tlw 

— that  of  her  squandering  the  large  widest  margin  for  waste,     Provided 

sums  she   borrowed   on   false  pro-  that  half  the  loans  had  been  judi- 

miscs.     But  tlie  chance  of  that  risk  ciously    expended,    the   other    half 

was  amply   covered  by  the  rate  of  might  have  been   lavished  on  Court 

interest   she  lias  paid  so  long,  al-  follies  and  official  corruption.     Even 

though  that  rate  was  by  no  means  in  that  case  the  Porto  might  slill 

unduly    onerous  to    a  Government  have  fulfilled  its  obligations,  while 

where  farmers  have  to  pay  20  to  40  the  Sultan    enriched    bis   Sultanas 

per  cent  for  short  advances  in  seed-  and  Pachas,  and  abandoned  himself 

time,    secured    upon    sown    crops,  to  a  life  of    luxurious  debauchery, 

The  first  mortgagees  had  their  seen-  without    having    to    listen    to   the 

rity  upon  an  empire  that  abounded  curses  of  bis  subjects. 
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Had  the  Ottomans  Lad  a  man  at  to  make  exorbitant  chargos  in  con- 
their  head  at  that  turning-point  of  sideration  of  the  chances  againnt 
tbeir  fortunes,  they  and  their  foreign  getting  their  money.  If  they  looked 
creditors  miglit  now  have  been  well  to  Lave  their  accounts  settled  in  the 
to  do  and  comfortable.  What  iiap-  end,  and  to  clear  a  satisfactory  profit, 
pcned  we  all  know,  and  wo  have  it  was  only  because  they  had  allowed 
nothing  to  say  of  the  careers  oE  so  much  for  indispensable  bribery, 
Abdnl  Medjid  and  his  brother,  ex-  Moreover,  the  ontbreak  of  a  war, 
cept  in  so  far  ns  they  concern  the  or  the  fomenting  of  these  internal 
bondholders.  But  the  decline  of  troubles  which  have  come  nt  last 
Turkish  credit  supplies  a  striking  on  the  mainland  after  the  premoni- 
ilhistratiun  of  a  habitual  failing  of  tory  warnings  in  Crete,  might  at 
the  speculative  ijivestor.  lie  never  any  time  have  precipitated  bank- 
knows  when  to  close  a  current  ae-  niptcy.  Eat  so  long  as  stocks  kept 
count,  when  to  be  satisfied  with  a  up,  Ixindholders  were  loath  to  trans- 
run  of  profits,  or  to  cut  clear  from  fer  the  money  which  it  would  have 
a  threatened  loss.  lie  might  have  been  difficult  to  employ  to  equal 
seen  that  in  this  case  the  character  advantage  elsewhere,  now  that  so 
of  his  property  was  changing,  that  many  things  had  been  discredited  by 
the  pledges  had  been  consistently  the  panics.  And  when  stocks  began, 
falsified  which  originally  induced  to  fall,  as  there  was  a  difficulty  in 
him  to  lend.  Ho  was  being  made  a  placing  the  periodical  loans,  they 
tool  to  undermine  his  own  security,  were  still  more  unwilling  to  accept 
Even  when  those  Turkish  bonds  tiicir  first  loss,  although  nil  the  odds 
were  fetching  their  highest  prices,  were  against  a  recoverj'.  Hoping 
the  inevitable  end  was  full  in  view,  for  yet  another  year  or  so  of  high 
Interest  fls-as  being  defrayed  out  of  dividends,  they  held  on  term  after 
temporary  accommodation,  whilothc  teim,  while  each  payment  was  pre- 
fast  accumulating  floating  debt  was  luded  by  rumours  of  default;  and 
being  consolidated  at  intervals,  however  they  may  have  been  pained 
which  wore  made  the  occasion  for  by  the  firman  of  repudiation  tliey 
fresh  loans.  It  was  the  fashion  to  read  on  that  fine  autumn  morning, 
say  that  the  Turk  was  honourable;  we  suspect  there  were  few  who  were 
and,  in  his  individual  capacity,  it  astonished  by  the  blow. 
mast  be  admitted  that  he  compares  The  history  of  Egj-plian  finance 
advantageously  with  his  Christian  is  another  example  of  the  perils  of 
fellow-subjects.  But  the  most  hon-  the  speculative  investor,  under  en- 
ourable  man  cannot  be  held  to  im'  tirely  different  ctrcunistanccs.  Last 
possibilities ;  and  though  the  Turkish  October  no  sane  man  could  Iiave 
taxpayer  had  reason  to  deplore  more  been  greatly  disposed  to  fall  in  love 
than  any  one  the  wild  expenditure  with  "  Egypts,"  It  was  known  that 
of  his  lord  and  master,  lie  was  the  immediate  straits  of  the  Khe- 
powerless  to  help  himself  or  any  one  dive  were  nearly  as  great  as  those 
fhe.  And  if  the  bondholders  had  of  his  suzerain  :  his  paper  was  being 
taken  the  trouble  to  inquire,  they  hawked  about  Alexandria  and  Paris, 
would  have  found  that  it  was  they  to  be  discounted  by  the  usurers  on 
alone  who  were  being  punctually  the  most  exorbitaut  temis.  Like 
paid.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  his  co-religionists  in  Conatanti- 
more  overbearing  or  dishonest  than  nople,  he  had  never  as  yet  made 
the  dealings  of  the  Government  public  default ;  but  it  was  notorious 
with  its  smaller  creditors.  Fur-  that  he  was  moving  heaven  and 
uisbers   or  private  contractors  had  earth  to  meet  a  payment  that  was 
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falling  due  in  a  few  days.  The  loan  accounU,  it  uiffbt  be  tAken  aa  con- 
of  1873  was  selling  at  about  £50,  firmaUon  of  ttieir  beins  really  in 
and  by  no  ineanB  mncb  of  a  bargain  earnest  If  we  suppose  the  case  of 
at  the  money.  Suddenly  evcrj'thing  a  BpeculatiTO  investor  buying  i5000 
changed,  and  the  financial  world  of  Egyptian  bonds — say  of  uie  1873 
bad  a  second  surpiise,  decidedly  loan,  at  £73 — with  the  idea  of  bcld- 
more  sensatioDal  tbaa  the  Turkish  iug  them,  we  may  easily  see  how 
repudiation.  When  it  wan  published  an  intelligent  man  may  be  induced 
that  our  Govornment  had  given  to  cling  to  a  sinking  seciiiity,  by 
the  Kliedive  four  millions  sterling  considerations  and  arguments  that 
for  his  Suez  Canal  shares,  a  section  were  always  apparently  reasonable, 
of  the  invesUng  public  jumped,  not  although  they  kept  being  moditicd 
altogether  unreasonably,  to  cer-  by  changing  circumstances.  But  if 
t«n  conclusions.  The  rapid  rise  in  our  imaginary  friend  has  burned  his 
a  day  or  two  from  £50  to  £74  fingers  seriously,  in  spite  of  making 
may  not  have  been  altogether  good  use  of  his  judgment,  and 
justified;  but  a  spccidator  might  possibly  of  some  special  informa- 
arguo  fairly  enough  that  what  had  tion  to  boot,  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
been  selling  for  £50  before  must  be  fate  of  the  happy-go-lucky  investor 
worth  50  por  cent  more  under  the  who  buys  blindly  on  a  caprice  or  the 
altered  circumstances.  The  ques-  advice  of  a  broker,  and  resigns  him- 
tion  Bccmed  fully  as  much  political  self  to  abide  the  event  like  a  fatalist! 
AS  financial.  The  Turkish  empire  It  might  have  been  thought  that 
seemed  breaking  up  under  pressure  the  appointment  of  the  Paymaster 
from  St.  Petersburg,  and  this  in-  of  the  Forces  to  this  financial 
terference  of  England  in  Egyptian  mission  would  have  been  favour- 
affairs  was  a  significant  answer  to  ably  received  by  gcntlem^  in  the 
the  northern  challenge.  The  Ehc  Stock  Exchange,  But  tho  City  has 
divo  was  by  no  means  past  helping,  its  own  manner  of  looking  at 
and  it  might  well  be  that  it  had  things ;  it  had  set  its  heart  on  the 
been  determined  to  help  hira  in  employment  of  Mr,  Lowe,  and 
spite  of  himself.  We  hwl  brilliant  marked  its  disappointment  by  de- 
Indian  precedents  for  the  successful  pressing  the  stocks.  Then  came 
administration  of  an  oriental  State  the  resignation  of  Nubar  Pacha, 
through  the  ^ency  of  a  political  the  Egypljan  statesman  in  whom 
resident  who  made  the  finances  his  Europe  had  most  confidence,  and 
first  concern.  Even  without  going  the  1873  loan  fell  sharply  to  60, 
so  far  as  that,  indirect  English  as-  to  rally  considerably,  however,  tho 
aistance  through  such  a  house  as  following  day.  As  it  happened,  it 
that  of  the  Rothschilds  might  have  was  the  new  tribunals  and  not  the 
set  the  Khedive  on  his  legs  again,  financial  arrangement  that  was  at 
He  appeared  to  be  willing  to  be  do-  the  bottom  of  Nnbar  Pacha's  dis- 
cile,  and  to  give  substantial  gnaran-  grace ;  hot  from  that  event  may  bo 
t«es  for  amendment  His  debt  was  dated  the  beginning  of  tho  real 
doubtless  large,  bnt  it  was  not  sup-  straggle  between  bulls  and  bcani, 
posed  to 'be  nnmanageable ;  and  in  which  the  boars  have  had  so 
there  was  always  the  resoarce  of  much  the  best  of  it.  Rumoars  were 
lightening  the  burden  by  diminish-  freely  fioated  and  circulated  to  inter- 
ing  the  interest  in  consideration  of  pret  facts  that  might  be  more  or  less 
better-assured  principal.  When  the  significant.  Mr.  Cave  having  landed 
Ministry  sent  out  a  member  of  their  at  Alexandria,  the  eyes  of  jobbers 
own  hody  to  look  into  the  i^yptJan  acd  dealers  began  to  he  riveted  on 
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hU  movements.     The  Khedive  re-  before  the  Houbc  of  Commons  was 

ceircd  him   courteously — that   was  awaited  with  feverish  anniely.     But 

a  matl^'r  of  course.     But  then  came  in   the  meantime   the   stocks  were 

Glories  of   an   interruption  of  tliese  tending  upwards,  on  tlic  declaration 

agreeable    relations,  when  the   host  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

aad  the  envoy  passed  to  the  discus-  that  Mr,  Cave  had  come  to  the  con- 

non  of   business    from    receptions  elusion  that  Egypt  could  meet  her 

of    ceremony.       The   Khedive   re-  onerous  engagements  and  continue 

scDted    the  demand  for  an  unre-  to  pay  ber  way.     A  Berious  shock 

served   disclosure    of    his  treasury  was  given  to  them  by  the  l*remicr'8 

secrete,    with    an    absolute    surrcn-  discouraging  answer  as  to  the  pub- 

der  of  the  corresponding  vouchers,  lication    of   the   report.      Whether 

It  was  evident  that  the  moat   he  the    objection  to '  publication  came 

bad  desired   was  the  assistance  of  from   Giuro    or   Whitehall,    it   was 

s  financial    expert  to  advise    upon  argued  that  If  concealment  could  be 

such  information  as  it  pleased  the  advisable    in    any    case,    the    dis- 

treasurv    to    fumiiih — lie   had  been  closures  must  he  damaging  indeed, 

tadtllcu  with  a  financial  father  eon-  But  the    Parisian  was  hIow    to   be 

fcswr,  who  insisted  on  bis   making  persuaded  of  this,  and   French  buy- 

*  clean  breast  of  it.     Perhaps  when  ing  sustained  the  markets,     Tlten, 

tLis  intelligence  leaked  out,  it  might  again,  our  frieod  might  have  done 

have  been  more  prudent  if  our  inves-  well    to   sell.      But,    on   the  other 

lor  had   sold,    on    the  probability  hand,  be  might  fairly  pin  his  faith 

of  bcmg  able  to  buy  in  again  at  a  on  the  declarations  of  the  cautious 

lower  price.     But  the  very  fact  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 

this  member  of  the  British  Ministry  must  have  }iad   cognisance   of    all 

going  about  his  business  with  such  that  was  known  to  Mr.  Cave,  who 

thorough -going    zeal,     seemed     to  had    taken   an   opportunity  of   CK- 

argue  that  his  colleagues  had  come  plaining     and    toning     down    the 

to     the     resolution     of      forcing  damaging   suggestions   of   Mr.  Dis- 

the  tihedive  through  his  difticuities.  raeli.       Meantime,    however,    with 

It    was    clearly     their     policy    to  the     exception     of     one     or     two 

make  a  friend   of    the  master   of  thorough -going  partisans,  tbo  jour- 

Egv|)t ;  and    if  they   pressed    him  nals  had   taken   to    bearing  Egyp- 

to   disclosures    which    would  cer.  tians,   thus   upsetting   all   probable 

tainly  be  dis^rccable  and  humiU  calculations    as    to    the    lino  they 

iating,  it  was  to    be  supposed  that  might  have  been  trusted  to  follow. 

they  had    come   to   the  resolution  lliey    might    have    been    justified 

of  making  it  all  up  to  him  in  the  patriotically  in  striving  to  prevent 

cod.  *  the    Government    from     involving 

It  was  to  be  presumed,  too,  that  itself    with    the     finances     of     an 

that  tvas   the   ex[>ectation    of    the  embarrassed  State ;  bat,  considering 

Khedive.      At    all    events    it    was  the  interest  we  have  in  keeping  on 

said  that  upon  second  thoughts  he  cordial  tcnns  with  Egypt,  it  might 

had  decided  to  have  no  reservation,  have    been     im^ined     that    they 

and  had  given  orders  to  that  cSect  would   have   sought   to  soften    the 

to  his  treasury  officials.     Mr.  Cave  blow   to    the   Khedive,    by    doing 

drew  up  his  report,  and  the  contents  every   justice   to   his  better   iiiten- 

of  tlic  mysterious   document   were  tions.     On    the  contrary,  they  had 

difcoiiuted  in    didercnt   senses    by  little  for  him  but  sneers  and  abuse 

sfKiCulators  in  France  and  England,  just  when  he  was  showing  a  ten- 

Thc  moment  when  it  should  be  laid  dency    towards    reformation  ;  they    t 
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gave  him  no  credit  for  tlie  proper-  inanent  one.  Even  when  English 
tion  of  really  remunemlive  outlay  interest  in  Egyptian  affairs  bad 
on  the  public  works  which  liad  visibly  cooled,  oh  opinion  expressed 
been  prematurely  undertaken  and  itself  more  and  more  decidedly 
extravagantly  carried  out ;  and  they  agiiinst  any  farther  commitments 
asaumcd  a  state  of  insolvency  which  there,  the  bondholders  found  con- 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  denied,  aolation  in  the  agitation  thpt  was 
The  report,  when  it  did  appear  at  going  on  in  Franco.  French  patri- 
last — containing  nothing  to  jnstify  otism,  disgusted  by  the  Suez  Canal 
the  delays  that  had  hoen  so  in-  purchase,  was  to  take  its  revenge 
jurioua  to  Egyptian  credit — was  by  financing  the  Khedive.  It  was 
judged  in  the  same  hypercritical  notorious  that  the  leading  French 
spirit.  In  the  wordsof  M.  Beanlieu  financial  establishments  bad  an 
Leroy  in  tlie  DibaU,  it  really  enormous  interest  in  preserving  his 
showed  that,  though  everything  credit — that  small  French  investora 
was  imperilled,  nothing  was  lost ;  had  lent  to  bim  largely  ;  and  it  was 
yet  the  majority  of  English  jour-  believed  that  political  as  well  as 
naliets  spoke  of  it  as  if  everytlung  pecuniary  couMderations  were  weigh- 
s  lost  already.  ing  on  the  anxious  debberationa  of 


The  time  was  a  crisis  in  the  a  Government  that  bad  everything 
affairs  of  the  bondholders.  The  to  fear  from  a  financial  crisis.  The 
tone  of  the  journals  indicated  the  finance  minister  had  actually  pcr- 
probablc  turn  of  public  opinion  ;  it  suaded  the  Parisian  bankers  to  Iielp 
might  have  its  inflncnce  on  the  the  Khedive  over  a  pressing  em- 
action  of  the  Government,  and  was  barrassment ;  and  a  step  that  would 
necessarily  most  damaging  to  the  have  been  impossible  in  London, 
ci-edit  it  impeached.  Mr.  Uisracli  seemed  proper  and  natural  in  Paris, 
bad  intimated  bis  refusal  to  appoint  The  drafts  of  various  pi-ojectcd 
an  official  director  to  the  board  of  schemes  were  published  authorita- 
a  now  State  bank;  but  there,  were  tively,  and  anyone  of  these  would 
obvious  objections  to  such  a  pro-  have  probably  proved  satisfactory 
posal  on  the  face  of  it,  and  the  most  even  to  the  bundboldcrs  who  had 
ardent  partisans  of  the  Khedive  bought  at  the  highest  prices.  And 
were  ready  to  admit  them.  But  in  the  meantime,  one  of  the  Rotha- 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  gone  on  to  state,  cbilds  liad  gone  on  a  tardy  mission 
that  had  a  proposal  been  made  to  to  France,  by  the  wish  or  with  the 
appoint  a  commissioner  for  the  re-  assent  of  our  Government,  to  sec 
ceiving  of  revenues,  it  might  very  what  might  be  done.  Had  he  said 
possibly  have  been  favourably  enter-  "yes"  instead  of  "  no"  to  the  pro- 
tained;  and  that  seemed  tantamount  posals  submitted  to  hiiA,  our  in- 
to an  invitation,  and  to  imply  a  vestor  might  have  seen  such  a  re- 
good  deal  mure.  Of  course,  circum-  hound  in  his  stock  as  bad  taken 
-stances  and  the  conditions  attached  place  on  the  announcement  of  the 
to  such  a  request,  might  render  it  purchase  of  the  Canal  shares, 
unacceptable  ;  but  the  effect  of  that  Things  had  undoubtedly  been 
languid  was  to  prolong  the  im-  going  from  bad  to  worse  ;  disap- 
preasion  that  our  Government  might  pointments  and  disillusioning  bud 
still  int«rposc>  Already  it  had  been  following  each  other  fast;  but 
taken  a  second  step  officially,  in  it  must  he  remembered  that  the 
Rending  out  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  on  a  steady  subsidence  in  the  stocks  had 
temporary  <engagement  to  Cairo,  been  more  than  keeping  puce  with 
that  might  .he  changed  into  a  per-  the  sinking  of  Uie  investor's  hopes. 
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When  anything  occurred  to  disturb 
the  stock  markets  in  any  corner  of 
the  wrold,  Egyptians  were  sold  as 
a  matter  of  course ;  and  anything 
approaching  a  satisfactory  and  de- 
finite settlement  must  catch  the 
epecalatort)  heavily,  and  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  rapid  rally.  The  Khedive 
was  left  face  to  face  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  embarrassed  French 
financiers;  but  he  had  such  inde- 
pendent counsellors  as  Mr.  Rivers 
Wilson  and  Scnor  Scialoja,  and  after 
all  he  was  master  of  the  situation. 
He  had  a  reputation  for  shrewdness, 
statesmanship,  and  pati'iotism  ;  and 
he  knew  that  the  future  of  hia  king- 
dom and  dynasty  depended  greatly 
on  the  scheme  he  might  promulgate. 
If  England  had  been  holding  aloof 
in  the  meantime,  France,  Italy,  and 
Aastria  had  consented  to  appoint 
semi-official  trustees  to  see  to  the 
liquidation  of  his  affairs,  II  is 
creditors  bad  been  so  scared  by 
Bourse  rumours  and  operations, 
they  had  seen  their  property  so 
steadily  depreciated,  that  they  would 
gladly  have  assented  to  any  reason- 
able sacrifice  that  seemed  likely  to 
improve  the  stability  of  the  stocks. 
If  he  acted  rationally  his  course 
seemed  clear.  lie  would  consoli- 
date on  equitable  tenns  the  stocks 
held  by  his  secured  creditors,  ob- 
taining their  consent  to  a  diminu'. 
tion  of  the  interest  and  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  sinking  fund  operations; 
and  few  people  would  have  objeelod 
to  his  dictating  terms  of  compro- 
mise to  those  holders  of  treasury 
bills  who  had  been  making  their 
fortunes  out  of  liim  for  years,  and 
whoso  doubts  as  to  ultimate  pay- 
ment in  full  were  indicated  by 
their  extravagantly  usurious  charges. 
Had  he  done  this  he  might  have 
placed  them  in  a  better  position 
than  that  in  which  they  have  been 
landed  by  their  short-sighted  grasp- 
ing. An  ample  margin  would  have 
been  left  for  the  expenses  of  ad- 
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ministration,  as  welt  as  for  any  rea- 
sonable amount  of  that  waste  aj)d 
entravagance  which  is  almost  en- 
tailed upon  oriental  potentates.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  live  and  a  half  per  cent  stock, 
whose  payment  was  assnred  by  a 
somewhat  more  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment of  the  new  financial  machin- 
ery, would  soon  have  gone  up  to 
£75  or  £80:  and  our  investing 
friend  would  have  done  well  in  the 
end,  although  he  would  certainly 
liave  passed  through  some  worry 
and  anxiety.  So  that,  up  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  Khedive's  un- 
just and  disastrous  decree,  we  main- 
tain there  was  no  point  of  this 
strange  and  eventful  history  at 
which  it  would  have  been  clearly 
wise  for  the  investor  to  sell  at  cur- 
rent prices,  except,  perhaps,  as  we 
said,  when  there  was  an  inexpli- 
cable liso  on  the  announcement 
that  Mr,  Cave's  report  was  to  bp 
published  at  last.  And  if  our  rk- 
sumi  of  the  recent  phases  of  Egyp- 
tian finance  has  oeen  somewhat 
desultory  and  imperfect  as  wo 
have  necessarily  left  it,  it  must 
be  admitted,  at  least,  that  it  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  may  embarrass  the  judg- 
ment of  the  speculative  investor. 

It  scarcely  falls  within  the  scope 
of  our  article  to  survey  the  present 
prospects  of  "  Egyptians."  Now 
they  are  apecniative  indeed,  should 
Mr.  Gosc hen's  mediation  lead  to 
nothing  in  particular,  if  holdeis 
were  counting  upon  being  paid  in 
full  after  the  present  year.  i/"the 
fignres  that  bring  out  such  extreme- 
ly delicate  balances  have  bpen  ac- 
curately estimated  ;  if  the  country 
has  fortitude  and  patience  to  endure 
the  oppressive  burden  of  arbitrary 
taxaliotr,  when  the  example  of  their 
Turkish  neighbours  has  shown  them 
a  summary  means  of  relief  ;  if  the 
Khedive  and  his  successors  resign 
themselves  to  be  miracles  of  self- 
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sacrifice,    nbandoning  those   habits  and  the  emigration  of  able-bodied 

of   reckieas  generosily  and   spend-  men  that  it  stimulate?.     France  lias 

thrift  profusion  wliioh  liave  become  given  proof  of  marvellous  elasUcit}' 

their  second   nature;     if  Pharaoh  of  resources;  and  it  is  an  excellent 

renounces  the  too  advanced   ambi-  omen  for  her  that  lier  funds  are  so 

tiona  w)iicb  have  gone  bo  far  to  ruin  high  in  favoor  with  the  small  home 

hitn  in  un remunerative  public  works  ;  investors,  wlio  give  guarantees  for 

t/he  can  keep  out  of  wars  in  Abys-  their  loyalty  and  good  behaviour  by 

sinia  and  Central  Africa;  if  he  can  having  a  material  stake  in  their  coun- 

avoid  troubles  willi  the  powers  at  try's  prosperity.     But  the   French 

Constantinople  ;  if  he  need  send  no  funds  are  scarcely  cheap  in  the  eyes 

bribes  to  his  new  superiors,  and  if  of  foreigners,  wh^  are  scandalised 

he    is  not  cruelly  squeezed  for  the  by  the  violence   of   French    parties, 

furnishing  of  military  contingents ;  and  are  alive  to  the  probable  consc- 

— if  all  those  things  can  be  managed  qnences  of  a  possible  war  of  revenge, 

somehow,  then    it   is   posable    that  Italy    avers   that  she  has  sncceed- 

forcign  bondholders   may  get   the  ed  in   establishing  an   equilibrium, 

seven    per   cent   that   is    promised  and  at  all  events  she  is  approach- 

them.     But  the  occurrence  of  any  ing   that   desirable    consummation. 

one  of  the.  contingencies   we  have  Italian   stocks  have   been    steadily 

suggested  may  endanger  any  possi-  advancing,  and  might  be  considered 

bio  scheme  by  compelling  a  default,  by  no  means  dear,  wore  we  satisBcd 

which    will    lead    to    eonsidcrablo  she  would  bo  content  with  a  state 

oscillations  in   the   stocks,  prelimi-  of  modest  neutrality   like    that  of 

i|aiy  to  fresh  compromises  with  the  Belgium.     But  although    prudcncu 

creditors,  and  parsimony  are   Italian    virtues. 

In  consequence  of  the  collapse  of  tlie  people  are  ambitious  and  vain- 

the  South  American  bul>l>les,  the  de-  glorions,  and   have   still   an  eye  on 

faultuf  Turkey,  and  the  short-sighted  some   of  the   Austrian  possessions. 

injustice  of  the  Kbedive,  a  long  list  There    is    always    the    clianee    of 

of  popular  foreign  stocks  has  been  their  putting  themselves  forward  as 

erased  from  the   list  of  legitimate  Sardinia  did  in  the  Crimea,  itivolv- 

investuients,  while  others  of  higher  ing  themselves  in  a  war  with  which 

standing  have    suflered    either    in  they  had  no  direct  concern,  and  so 

sympalhy  orfromextraueouscauses.  contracting  fresh   obligations    that 

Sow  that  the  Eastern  question  has  would  upset  their  plans  of  reform. 

been  re-opencd,  it  must  for  some  This  reopening  of   the    Jiastcrn 

time  to  come  remain  a  matter  of  un-  question,  however,  bears  chicRy  on 

certainty   whether  Europe  may  not  the  finances  of  Russia  and  Au,-.tria- 

be  plunged  into  war.     No  wonder  Hungary.     The  late   heavy   fall  In 

that   distrust   is   so   general.      The  Hungarians,  a  stock  held  deservedly 

credit  that  used   to   be  taken  for  in   eonsideniblc   favour,  shows   tho 

granted  is  iiow  exposed  to  preju-  danger  to  which  it  is  exposed.    .It 

diced  scrutiny  ;    and  contingencies  threatened  tu  supersede  Egyptians 

that    would   never  have   suggested  in   rivalry  with  llussians,    as    the 

themselves    some    years    ago,    arc  fashionable  stock  to  be  beared,  when 

brought  conspicuously    forward   in  the  deposition  of  Abdul-Aziz   hap- 

present  calculations.     Germany  hav-  pily  I'eprieved  its  holders.     But  it 

iiigexpended  the  milliardsof  the  war  is  in  the  condition  of  the  linssian 

indeninity,has  been  trying  to  obtain  funds   that  Englishmen    are    more 

accommodation  with  imperfect  sue-  nearly  concerned,  politically  as  well 

cess,  and  begins  to  groan  under  the  as  financially.     So   far  as    \¥c  can 

double  burden  of  her  military  system,  judge,  the   Russian    fomenting    of 
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troubles  in  tlie  East  has  been  simply  by  American  growers.     Iler  embar- 

suicidal.      Tlie    game    might    have  rasamcnts  m«y  be  exaggerated ;  but 

been  worth  the  oandle,  had  the  ripe  the  credit  of  such  a  country  is  lilce 

or  rotten    fruit  of   the   Bosphonia  a  woman's  reputation ;    and    when 

been  likely  to  drop  into  the  Czar's  false  accusations  are  believed,  they 

hand    Eor  the  shaking.      As  it  is,  may  bo  quite  as  fatal  as  true  ones. 

however,  the  peaceful   instincts  of  Besides,  our  cautious  Foreign  Min- 

Alexander  were  in  reality  patriotic  ister     has     admitted    that    she    is 

presentiments.  For,  unlif  compara-  actually  in  financial  straits;  and 
tively  the  other  day,  the  solidity  of '  when  she  camo  to  the  money-dealers 

Russian  credit  was  a  primary  article  the   other    day,   as    has   been   her 

of  faith  in  the  creed  of  the  English  regular  practit^e  of  late,  she  found 

investor.      The  honest  policy  that  their  doors  shut  in  her  face.     H.id 

had    been     pursued     through     the  she  gone  to  war  and  seen  her  cum- 

Crimean    war    had    proved  extra-  meree  crippled,  if  not  destroyed,  it 

ordinarily    profitable    by    way    of  is  simply  incredible  that,  with  the 

advertisement.      The   growing   cm-  best  intentions,  she  coiild  hare  gone 

pire  obtained  any  amount  of  accom-  on    meeting    the   numerous   cimms 

niodation  on  easy  terms.     The  first  upon  her.     Thus,  in  spite  of  their 

SnancJal .  houses    in  London   stood  former  high    reputation,   there    is 

sponsors    to    snccessive    loans.      It  some    reason    for    people    holding 

was  said  that  the  bulk  of  the  bor-  aloof  from  "  Russians."    Of  late  the 

rowed  money  was  laid  out  on  works  secnrities  that  have  hitherto  been  so 

of  public  utility   which  would   in-  popular   with    us   have   only    been 

definitely    develop   magnificent  in-  tindingsupportfrom  foreign  buyers; 

ternal    resources.      What  the   real  and  the  loss  of  confidence  among 

truth  about  Russian  credit  is,  "wo  their   English   friends   would  hare 

do    not  pretend    to   affirm.      It  is  been  indicated  by  a  far  heavier  fall, 

certain  that  on  the  proposal  for  a  had  not  France  and  Germany  come 

loan    that  might   be    intended  for  to  the  rescue. 

war  purposes,  Russian  credit  has  But  we  need  not  go  on  passing 
been  assailed  with  rude  and  frank  whole  lists  of  securities  under  re- 
plausibility.  It  is  asserted  that  the  view,  and  multiplying  special  illus- 
financial  proceedings  of  the  Czar  trations,  to  show  how  severe  and 
liave  closely  resembled  those  of  the  general  has  been  the  discrediting. 
Sultan:  that  half  the  money  bor-  The  sinister  course  of  cvenis,  the 
rowed  for  railways,  &c.,  has  been  coincidence  of  flagrant  scandals  with 
diverted  for  the  barren  purposes  of  heavy  misfortunes,  has  been  forcing 
war  preparation,  while  the  bulk  of  the  speculative  investor  into  a  posi- 
ihe  lines  that  have  been  laid  down  tion  that  has  become  more  and 
arc  primarily  strategic,  only  com-  more  embarrassing.  lie  is  in  pain- 
municating  incidentally  between  ful  perplexity  as  to  what  ho  had 
ceiitres  of  industry  and  commerce  ;  best  do  next,  or  how  he  may  bestow 
in  short,  that  Russia  has  been  pay-  what  remains  of  his  means.  Com- 
ing her  way  by  borrowing,  and  can  mltted  as  he  involuntarily  is  to  a 
only  go  on  paying  by  borrowing  course  of  retrenchment,  what  he 
more.  It  is  sure  that  American  would  have  considered  reasonable  in- 
discovcries  have  dirainished  the  tercst  becomes  of  more  consequence 
value  of  her  silver-mines  ;  and  what  than  ever.  Yet  his  financial  nerve  is 
is  of  much  more  consequence,  the  shattered  altogether;  and  when  in 
grain- pi oduccrs  of  her  southern  pro-  fear  and  trembling  he  decides  where 
vinccs  arc  being  steadily  undersold  to  reinvest,  he  will  be  more  fatally 
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predisposed  to  panic  than  he  liaa  heart  upon  10,  bitRVcnIcnotrs  where 
been,  which  is  anything  but  an  en-  he  ia  to  look  for  it,  without  Bcraiu- 
cour^in|T  outlook  for  bis  brother  bling  about  the  ffalleries  of  an  Anicr- 
stocklioldt'rs.  Ab  to  hin  combining  ican  mine,  or  having  the  sense  of 
these  two  incongruous  objects  of  seating  himself  in  toe  crater  of  a 
his  desire — high  returns  and  rca-  volcano.  Last  year,  for  example, 
sonablc  safety — we  believe  it  to  bo  you  might  buy  into  itDch  an  in- 
quite  within  the  range  of  possi-  stitution  as  the  Imperial  Ottoman 
bility  ;  just  as  there  are  fortunes  to  Bank — really  admirably  managed 
be  made  on  the  Derby,  should  you  *  in  its  way,  by  Englishmen  of  high 
chance  to  '*  spot "  the  winner  bo-  position  and  some  of  the  moBt 
forehand.  But  getting  apon  the  prominent  Paris  financiers— and 
right  horse  in  tlie  great  race  IS  decid-  make  merry  on  excellent  dividends 
ediy  the  less  speculative  aSair  of  '  and  bonuses  with  no  disagreeable 
the  two  ;  for  on  the  turf  you  may  be  idea  that  you  were  living  in  a  fool's 
guided  by  public  form,  while  among  paradise.  But  now,  anything  that 
the  outside  ventures  on  the  Stock  is  unquestionably  of  the  fifst  class. 
Exchange  you  can  only  go  upon  aeems  to  the  needy  altogether  be- 
chances depending  on  circum-  vond  the  reach  of  any  one  but  a 
stances  it  is  quite  impossible  to  fore-  trustee  or  a  millionaire  ;  what  was 
see.  And  tliis  we  may  repeat  for  ranked  in  the  third  class  begins  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  class  we  be  promoted  to  the  second,  and  so 
are  addressing,  that  while  the  dan-  on.  The  result  must  be  a  greater 
gers  they  have  suffered  from  so  se-  predisposition  to  uneasiness  even  in 
vcrely  tend  to  bocomo  more  serious  circles  whose  serenity  used  to  be 
than  ever,  new  sources  of  insecu-  comparatively  little  disturbed  in 
rity  are  springing  np  all  about  times  of  crifis,  and  whose  example 
them.  had  a  tranquillising  cfiect  on  their 
II  is  clear  that,  in  the  lirat  place,  more  excitable  neighbours.  And 
the  accunmlation  of  money  seeking  all  such  tendencies  to  uneasiness 
for  outlets,  coupled  with  the  extinc-  are  far  more  adroitly  manipulated 
tion  or  neglect  of  comprehensive  than  thoy  used  to  be,  to  the  injury 
classes  of  investments,  must  make  of  the  uninitiated  in  Stock  Ex- 
thosc  that  have  kept  any  kind  of  change  intrigue,  and  the  advanlc^e 
character  more  expensive  luxuries  of  unscrupulous  cliques.  Without 
than  they  Itave  been :  what  used  to  taking  a  specially  gloomy  view  of 
yield  4^  per  cent  will  now  be  pay-  the  world  in  general,  we  see  that  at 
ing  4  ;  what  returned  0  may  hace  least  in  iti  financial  department  and 
gone  down  to  5,  Already  we  see  on  the  Stuck  Exchange,  the  powers 
the  effect  of  the  process  in  the  set  of  evil  for  the  time  are  decidedly 
towards  the  choicer  American  mil-  in  the  ascendant  Bulling  and  bear- 
way  bonds,  as  well  as  in  those  pre-  ing  are  carried  on  as  recklessly  as 
fcrence  stocks  of  our  own  lines,  ''  plunging"  on  the  race-courses  was 
which  the  companies  find  them-  a  do>:en  of  years  ago,  although  with 
selves  able  to  renew  on  more  favour-  far  greater  ostuteness.  The  system  of 
able  terms.  The  consequence  is,  syndicates  has  created  a  disturbing 
that  if  a  man  is  determined  to  have  force  which  individuals  can  neither 
7  per  cent,  ho  must  hazard  himself  control  nor  contend  with.  How 
in  something  that  has  more  ele-  far  it  may  be  carried  is  shown  by 
ments  of  doubt  about  it  than  the  that  history  of  the  Egyptian  finan- 
stocks  that  paid  Mm  1  per  cent  ces.  The  Khedive,  in  a  dozen  of 
formerly:  while  If  he  bas  sot  his  years,  has  found  credit  to  the  amount 
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of  some  ninety  mitlions ;  but  so 
mncli  of  his  debt  is  held  by  a  knot 
of  Frencbmcn,  acting  in  concert, 
that  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  free  agent. 
He  seems  to  have  been  sincerely 
desirous  to  amend  his  ways  and 
escape  insolvency,  while  escape  was 
pioeaible ;  but,  failing  the  official 
assistance  of  friendly  powers,  which 
might  have  been  extended  to  bim 
for  political  reasons,  he  bad  no  al- 
ternative but  to  make  fresh  terms 
wilb  the  Credit  Foncier,  its  affili- 
ated establishments,  and  the  Alex- 
andria banks,  aitbough,  by  doing 
so,  so  fur  as  appearances  go,  be 
may  have  pill  the  linisliing 
tonch  to  his  discredit.  Low  as 
Egyptians  had  fallen,  it  is  only  the 
interested  operation  of  the  French 
syndicate  that  has  kept  them  at 
their  present  level ;  it  iiiigbt  have 
be«\i  their  policy  to  depress  the 
stocks  in  place  of  sustaining  them  ; 
and  they  are  themselves  liable  to 
be  paralysed  at  any  moment  by 
a  financial  crisis  in  I'aris,  which 
mast  necessarily  involve  their  Egyp- 
tian protege  and  the  private  indivi- 
dnals  who  have  lent  to  him.  So 
at  this  moment  the  holder  of  Egyp- 
tiao  debt  is  not  speculating  only  on 
the  honesty  of  the  Khedive,  on  bis 
good  intentions,  and  on  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  his  dominions,  but 
on  the  dispositions,  motives,  and 
solvency  of  a  set  of  foreigff  genii e- 
jnen  who  get  their  living  by  launch- 
ing themselves  on  venturesome  un- 
dertakings. Nor  is  that  by  any 
means  an  extreme  instance  of  the 
power  of  combination,  and  we  have 
only  singled  it  oat  as  a  patent  one. 
In  this  case  the  French  syndicate, 
tbongh  it  is  made  so  formidable  by 
its  concert,  holds,  after  all,  but  a  re- 
latively small  proportion  of  the  total 
Egyptian  stocks.  The  "  Autobio- 
graphy of  a  Joint-Stock  Company," 
which  appeared  in  the  Magazine 
for  July,  shows,  with  scarcely  a 
shade    of     oA^^eration,    although 


under  the  form  of  fiction,  how  ab- 
solutely shares  may  be  manipulated 
by  the  wire-pullers,  who  alone  have 
access  to  the  official  records.  The 
innocent  outsider  may  have  no  clue 
to  the  causes  or  the  courses  of  the 
market  movements,  for  plausible 
reports  may  be  cooked  with  the 
flpecial  purpo^  of  misleading  bim. 
Tlie  rise  on  false  intelligence  which 
encouraged  him  to  increase  hia  hold- 
ing, may  be  merely  a  preliminary 
to  the  collapse  for  which  directors 
and  promoters  have  been  unload- 
ing; while  the  sudden  drop  which 
sent  him  to  sell  in  a  fright,  may 
portend  the  arrangement  of  some 
satisfactory  amalgamation  which 
would  speedily  have  doubled  the 
value  of  his  shares. 

What  aids  these  syndicates  in 
the  mi^nitudc  aud  rigidity  of  their 
operations,  is  the  extraordinary  in- 
crease in  the  sheer  unadulterated 
gambling  which  now  goes  on  in  the 
Stock  Exchange.  There  are  at  pre- 
sent, we  believe,  between  1700  and 
180U  brokers  on  the  London  lisU  ; 
and,  bad  they  to  confine  themselves 
strietly  to  legitimatu  business,  in- 
stead of  being  a  tolerably  thriving 
body  on  the  average,  it  is  certain 
that  the  better  half  of  the  fraternity 
would  be  starving.  But  the  chances 
of  legitimate  business  enter  scarcely 
at  allinto  the  calculations  of  many 
of  them  when  making  choice  of 
Iheir  profession.  They  know,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  estimate  what 
muRt  after  all  he  matter  of  guess- 
work, that  some  five-sixths  of  thn 
business  of  the  House  is  in  time 
bargains,  involving  no  actual  de- 
livery of  scrip,  but  a  mere  settle- 
ment of  differences.  In  old  times, 
substantial  City  men  were  in  the 
liahit  of  occasionally  making  heavy 
speculations  in  consols,  but  it  was 
generally  with  a  definite  purpose, 
and  a.^  an  insurance  agaiust  some 
contingency.  Now,  the  practice  of 
buying  (juantitics  of   securities  you 
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cannot  possibly  pay  for,  is  become  of  jobbers  and  dealers  wlio  are  far 
especially  popular  among  the  pen-  better  posted  than  he.  No  matter 
iiilesR.  Perhaps  the  mania  assumes  ■^— he  must  cut  in  again  ;  and  so  be 
its  most  virulent  form  among  those  docs,  and  he  loses,  and  carries  over. 
whose  congenial  purtiuits  are  carried  and  pays  for  doing  it,  and  gets  in- 
on  in  the  precincts  of  Threadnecdie  volved  deeper  and  deeper,  till  the 
and  Throgmortott  Streets.  Periodical  brokers  become  pressing  for  settl*- 
disclosures  in  the  police  courtsshow  meni,  or  some  unexpected  political 
some  |[ianager  or  clerk  abusing  the  incident  makes  his  uneii  bargaina 
confidence  of  his  employers  ;  ob-  disastrous.  With  stockbrokers  it  is 
taining  credit  to  an  extent  that  a  point  of  honour  as  of  self-interest 
appears  incredible,  from  some  finn  to  keep  the  secrets  of  their  cham- 
of  covetous  and  confiding  brokers,  bcrs  us  punctiliously  as  consulting 
on  a  running  account  which  has  physicians.  But  it  is  no  secret 
been  kept  open  by  the  aid  of  con-  that  the  fair  sex,  and  ladies  of  the 
tangos  and  backwardations.  City  highest  station  too,  are  in  the  habit 
employes  who  have  the  ingenuity  of  throwing  themselves  into  the 
to  trade  upon  feloniously -obtained  national  game  with  characteristic 
credit,  arc  the  most  dangerous  cus-  feminine  impetuosity.  The  stolen 
tomers  of  the  more  speculative  joys  and  griefs  of  the  Slock  Ex- 
brokcrs,  because  they  have  learned  change  are  more  exciting  tlian  the 
bow  to  let  them  in  most  heavily,  faro  and  spadillo  of  our  grand- 
But  there  are  men  about  town,  both  mothers,  and  infinitely  more  rtiin- 
in  Ihc  City  and  at  the  West  End,  ous.  The  stakes  are  practically  un- 
who  are  always  on  the  look-out  limited,  while  to  a  certain  point 
for  "  good  things ;"  and  failing  these,  you  may  play  on  credit.  ()f  course 
who  fall  back  on  gambling  in  in-  wo  need  not  speak  of  tliosc  profes- 
diSercnt  things  in  the  blackest  sional  speculators  with  more  or  less 
ignorance.  To  all  except  very  ex-  money  at  their  disposal,  who  are 
ccptional  natures,  the  first  loss  is  as  always  busying  themsclics  in  ihe 
fatal  as  the  first  gain,  espcctallj  markets  that  chance  to  be  most  the 
when  the  gambler  is  under  dilHcul-  rage  for  the  moment, 
tics  to  begin  with.  He  had  urgent  But  it  is  that  promiscuous  gam- 
occasion  for  the  money  he  hoped  to  bling  by  people  of  straw,  with  the 
win;  and  now  that  he  is  out  of  fashion  in  stocks  that  is  its  natural 
pocket  instead,  he  positively  burns  consequence,  which  plays  into  the 
to  recoup  himself,  lie  follows  with  hands  (f  the  syndicates.  It  may  be 
feverish  poise  the  fluctuations  of  the  an  object  with  a  group  of  Hchemers 
stock  th.it  scorched  his  fingers.  Ho  to  get  rid  of  stock  to  llio  value  of  a 
opens  with  trembling  fingers  each  million  or  bo.  Did  they  wait  for 
successive  edition  of  the  evening  bona  fide  investors  to  relieve  them, 
papers,  lie  may  have  been  be-  the  operation  must  necessarily  bo 
trayed  into  dealing  at  first  by  some  tedious ;  and  possibly  if  they  pressed 
friendly  "  tip "  that  proved  false,  sales  they  might  have  to  sacrifice 
given  perhaps  in  the  genial  abandon  the  property  in  a  panic  of  their 
of  an  after-dinner  conversation,  own  creation.  But  by  creating  8 
His  taking  action  on  that  unlucky  gambling  run  upon  the  stock  by 
piece  of  information  seems  wisdom  means  of  fictitious  bargains  and 
to  him  still,  even  in  the  bitter  re-  fluctuations,  they  may  unload 
trospcct.  Now  hehasnolhiugmore  quietly  among  the  clouds  of  trans, 
to  guii'e  him  than  a  matter  of  pub-  fer  notes  that  are  flying  about,  by 
lie  notoriety ;  and  there  are  scores  the  aid  of  the  favourable  rumours 
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with  which  tliey  hsTO  judiciously  than  none  at  all ;  and  very  often 
fed  the  speculators.  Nocesaarily  the  shrewdest  of  thoin  mav  be  the 
BDch  periods  of  excitement,  with  vielims  of  mystificatioiis  that  have 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  which  iii  been  carcfally  planned  in  secret 
caused  hy  these  time  bargains,  and  conspiracy.  For  some  years  past, 
the  Bwanns  of  canards  whioh  in-  the  Bourses  of  London  and  Paris 
variably  precede  and  accompany  have  ceased  to  -have  a  practical 
them,  are  all  against  the  investor  monopoly  of  the  speculative  deal- 
who  means  t«  hold.  Kcftctlon  fof-  inga  of  Earope.  There  is  gambling 
lows  inflation,  disappointment  sub-  going  forward  in  ^ inteniationd 
sides  into  depression,  and  the  sense-  stocks,  and  as  much  .excitement, 
of  instability  is  a  lurking  danger  although  on  a  smaller  scale,  in 
which  may  lead  to  serious  mischief  Vienna  or  Berlin,  or  even  at  Alex- 
at  any  moment.  andtia  or  Galnta.  Men  on  the  spot, 
That  propagation  of  rumours  is  with  money  and  means  of  infor- 
anothcr  fruit  of  tlic  ucw  state  of  mation  at  command,  give  the  re- 
things,  for  which  we  arc  greatly  in-  ports  they  desire  to  be  believed, 
debtcd  to  the  progress  of  science  the  con^stcncy  or  the  colour  that 
and  enterprise.  Formerly,  it  might  suits  them  ;  and  prepare  a  story  for 
be  worth  the  while'  of  leviathan  foreign  circulation  whose  plausibility 
c«q)italist3  operating  ou  an  exten-  might  impose  on  the  most  distrust- 
sivc  scale,  to  elaborate  some  deep-  ful  of  mortals.  So  the  fever  flame 
laid  plot ;  and  one  or  two  famous  of  an  agitation  in  Egyptians  or 
instances  of  the  kind  during  the ,  Fcnivians  is  always  being  fanned 
war  agitations  early  in  the  century  by  fresh  announcements,  each  of 
will  naturally  occur  to  everj-body.  them  apparently  aathenticated  by 
But  most  men  then,  as  a  rule,  could  pieces  of  circumstantial  evidence. 
only  act  on  the  regukr  mail  de-  Half-a-dozen  times  in  aday.abellow 
liveries,  when  the  foreign  letters  and  a  roar  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
necessarily  corrected  each  other,  may  greet  the  arrival  of  some  new 
The  coirespondcnt  of  a  City  house  sensation,  to  be  followed  by  a  rush 
communicated  to  it  all  he  knew  ;  of  sales  or  purchases  ;  and  the  pro- 
bat  his  knowledge  was  probably  perty  that  is  liable  to  he  blown  about 
public  property,  and  amounted  lo  with  each  breath,  naturally  comes 
very  little.  If  a  piece  of  really  use-  to  be  more  doubtfully  regarded. 
ful  information  reached  an  indivi.  Nor  can  we  say  that  we  consider 
dual,  he  naturally  kept  it  for  his  the  daily  lucubrations  of  the  City 
private  use,  so  that  his  small  sales  editors  to  be  much  of  a  safeguard 
or  purchases  produced  no  appreciable  for  the  ignorant  or  unwary.  It  is 
effect  Now,  the  journals  have  their  true  that  in  point  of  independence 
correspondents  everywhere — corre-  and  honesty,  most  of  our  papers 
spondents  who  are  always  rushing  compare  moat  advantageously  with 
attoat  among  telegraph  offices,  when  the  French  press,  the  gioaler  part 
they  have  not  a  wire  of  their  own  of  which  is  regularly  in  the  pay  of 
-at  their  elbows  for  which  they  are  capitalists,  and  makes  little  secret 
bound  to  And  constant  occupation,  of  it.  Nor  are  we  inclined  to  lay 
Competition  among  them  is  as  keen  much  stress  on  the  cases  of  corrup- 
as  the  public  cravings  they  have  to  tion  that  have  reeently  been  brought 
satisfy.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  to  light  in  certain  causes  celibres. 
they  best  discharge  their  duties  to  It  has  been  proved  that  these  things 
their  employers  as  lo  the  public,  by  do  occur,  and  a  chance  that  your 
despatching    doubtful  news  rather  seemingly  impartial  adviser  has  been 
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bought  over  by  sclicming  knaves,  is  tliere  'n  no  property  to  part  wilh. 

not  a  pleasant  thing  to  contemplate.  It  is  clear  that  caution  and  judicioas 

But  we  are  willing  to   believe  that  reticence    should   be    the    guiding 

they    are    exceptional ;   and    wliat  principles  of  a  man  who  nnderlakes 

seems  to  us  raoie  serious  as  a  habit-  to    ofier    most    delicate  advice    in 

iial  danger,  is  the  increasing  tenden-  mailers  that  may  aflect  the  Iiappi- 

cy  to  so nsaU on aL  writing,  sinee  ,  it  ness  and  fortunes  of  thousands :  and 

seems  to  be  desired  that  "  our  City  the  gentlemen  who  let  their  imagi- 

columns  "  should  be  made  a  scnsa-  nation  run  daily  riot  in  their  articles, 

tional  feature  in  the  journal.     The  as   if   they    were   dashing    off  the 

stocks   that 'are    most    frequently  .feuillelon  at  a  French   jonmal,  can 

dealt  in   by  speculators,  and  which  scarcely    expect  to   be    listened   to 

arc  consequently   fur  the  time  the  with    respect,   should    tbey    really 

moxt  sensitive,  arc  made  the  themes  have  something  important  to  say. 

of  daily  animadversion.  The  modern  It  is  not  so  many  years  ago,  as 

City  editor  feels  himself  bound  to  we  said,  that   enlcrprise   or   specu- 

account  for  each  passing  fluctuation  latioa,    call  it  which  you  will,  was 

in  liis  own  ingenious  fashion,     lie  very    much  limited  to  France  and 

selects  his     particular    rumour    or  England.     Italy,  broken  up  among 

telegram  on   which  to  eonstnict  a  the  Pope,  the    ISourbous,  and    tlie 

theory,  which  the  event  of  the  day  Austrian  Archdukes,  had  been  stag- 

or  the  morrow  may  demolish.     In-  nating  for  long  ;  the  little  kingdom 

stead  of  waiting  to  state  ascertained  of  Sardinia  was  beginning  cautiously 

facts,  or  giving   a  word  of  sound  to  feel  its  way.     The  great  German 

advice  in  season  when  he  has  cogent  race  kept  moving  along  very  placidly 

grounds  to  go  upon,  he  projects  his  in    the   old   grooves,  just  as   thcr 

Hvely   mind    into   the    future,    and  lived  contentedly  in  their  uncom- 

almost  unconsciously  makes  himself  forlable,  old-fashioned  capitals.    But 

an  ardent  partisan  of   promiscuous  now  the  diffusion  of  speculation  and 

conclusions  of  his  own.     Before  the  financing  may  multiply  graver  perils 

light  of  research  has  been  thrown  than  ever  can  Ihs  brought  about  by 

on  the  subject,  he  takes  the  credit  the  propagation   of  disquieting  ru- 

of  the  Ai^entinc  Uepubli£  or  the  mours.     Therecameagreatandgcn- 

dcpth  of  the   Peruvian  guano  de-  cral  niovemenl,  withapassing  of  the 

posits  under  his  special  protection,  people  north  and  south  of  the  Alps 

Then  when  an  agitation  that  may  from   one    extrcTue    to   the    other. 

be  more  or  less  reasonable  sets  in.  United  Italy,  among  other  blessing* 

in   the   stocks   of   these   countries,  that  came  to  her  wilh  her  regenera- 

he  makes  it  his  mission  to  explain  tion,  had  to  be  grateful  for  a  moat 

away  each    fresh  fall,  as  due  to  in-  creditable   national    debt;  and   the 

tercstcd  intrigues  or  causes  tliat  are  embarrassments  of  her  finances  and 

entii'ely  adventitious.     Certain  read-  the  clouds  that  were  hanging  over 

ersrogardhimasaninspircd  prophet,  her  prospects  gave  room  for  some 

nor  do  tbey  correct  his  assertions  by  very  pretty  gambling  in   it.     Syn- 

those  of  his  collc^ucs,  who  areas-  dicates,  companies,  and  individuals- 

Berting  South  America  to  be  a  how  1-  bad   followed   the  example  of  the 

ing  wildernesa  peopled  by  jaguars  State,   and    betaken    themselves  to 

and  half-savage  repudiators.  IlolOera  borrowing   likewise  ;  the    moneyed 

arc  persistently  warned, ''not  to  be  classes  struck  out  forms  of  excite- 

tempted  into  realising  their  proper-  ment  that  promised  to  l>ecome  as 

ty,"  until  possibly  all  they  may  have  popular  as  the   lotteries ;    hanking 

to  realise  in  the  end  is  the  fact  that  accounts    were    opened    anil  con- 
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seqnently  bnnlfs,  by  people  who  se1-  died  together  over  tbeir  shAps  in 
t)om  before  had  had  niore  money  crooked  alleys,  while  the  palaces 
than  they  could  comfortably  spend  ;  of  the  proudest  nobility  in  Europe 
railways,  harbour  works,  irrigation  were  crowded  up  iii  the  gloomiest 
works,  &c.,  were  pushed  briskly  thoroughfares.  Now,  all  was  to  be 
fuFward  with  foreign  capital ;  and  changed.  New-made  millionaires 
the  development  of  the  stock  mar-  advertised  the  credit  they  were 
kets  gave  an  unwonted  animation  trading  on,  by  the  imposing  ax- 
to  dealings  in  Turin,  Florence,  and  teriora  of  their  gandily -furnished 
Milan.  Bat  the  financial  renais.  mansions.  I'cople  who  were  slow 
lance  of  Italy  was  nothing  to  to  learn  that  art  of  everyday  spend- 
what  was  witnessed  in  Austria  and  ing  which  neither  they  nor  their 
Frassia.  Of  a  sudden  the  Nortli  fathers  had  ever  practised,  could  at 
and  Sou  I  h  Germans  aroused  them-  least  ma1:e  agrandshow  once  for  all, 
selves  simultaneously  from  their  by  housing  themselves  sumptuously 
lethargy.  Banks  and  great  credit  behind  columns,  and  caryatides,  and 
associations  started  into  existence  sculptured  stone-work.  The  nobles 
to  accommodate  the  shareholders  in  wlio  could  aSord  it  consented  to 
hnndreds  of  companies  with  the  abandon  their  hereditary  halls,  and 
menns  of  carrying  out  their  patriotic  exchange  darkness  and  unsavoury 
ideas.  The  long-neglected  harvest  stenches  for  sweetness  and  light. 
bad  been  ripening  for  the  reapers ;  The  result  was,  that  along  the 
and  the  returns  were  to  be  so  certain  Danube  and  the  Wiep,  and  on  the 
and  so  immediate  that  the  risks  banks  of  the  Spree  as  well,  there 
might  be  counted  as  nil.  So  it  was  a  general  rising  of  Rings, 
seemed  at  first,  and  the  German  Boulesards,  Faubourgs,  Squares, 
credit  establishments  in  the  begin-  and  Places.  The  odd  thing  was, 
ning  paid  nearly  as  handsome  (fivi-  that  notwithstanding  the  increase 
dends  as  those  financial  societies  of  of  aeccimmodation,  the  rents  were 
our  own  that  have  since  failcd-so  rising  wilh  the  houses;  the  various 
signally.  The  primary  objects  of  building  companies  paid  fabulous 
Ibe  new  Teutonic  joint^toek  enter-  dividends — shrewd  capitalists  kept 
prise,  as  a  rule,  were  patriotic  as  securing  promising  building  sites 
much  as  personal.  Concessions  at  fancy  prices;  tlien  borrowing 
were  granted  to  reclaim  the  nat-  oji  them  and  then  building  again, 
urally  rich  country  that  had  been  There  was  no  perceptible  check  to 
forest,  fallow,  or  awamp  from  time  the  movement  until  it  was  pnllcd 
inimcmorial.  New  railways  were  up  so  sharply  in  South  Germany 
constructed  cheaply  between  flour-  by  the  commercial  ciisis  of  Vienna 
isbing  cities  whose  inhabitants  had  in  the  Exhibition  year, 
seldom  stirred  from  home  ;  canals  That  crisis  furnished  a  significant 
verecutto  facilitate  heavy  traffic ;  illustration  of  the  new  danger  to 
timbered  hills  that  bad  hitherto  which  we  are  inviting  attention.  A 
been  inaccessible  began  to  be  ex-  panic  in  London  is  disastrous  enough, 
plmle ;  forges  and  smelting  works  but  it  may  afmost  be  said  to  be 
were  opened  in  remote ,  valleys,  calculation  and  calm  compared  to 
But  above  all,  the  new  excitement  possible  panic.)  on  the  Continent, 
broke  out  in  the  cities  in  the  shape  In  London  the  property  most  freelv 
of  house- building.  Hitherto  it  had  flung  about  is  that  which,  dupenij- 
been  the  habit  and  the  fashion  to  ing  chiefly  on  credit,  may  not  im- 
live  in  the  most  homely  guise ;  the  probably  disappear  if  it  once  fall 
Viennese  burghers  for  instance  hud-  into  disrepute.     But  the  Viennese 
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parted  just  as  wildly  with  shares  and,  thanks  to  the  intimacy  of  in- 
that,  being  based  mainly  tpon  the  ternational  financial  relations  now- 
real  secnrity  of  houses  and  land,  a-days,  should  there  he  a  crisis  on 
were  almost  certain  to  recover  the  Exchanges  of  ^'ienna  or  Berlin, 
materially  when  the  worst  of  tlie  the  shook  will  be  communicated 
fever  was  past.  Wo  cannot  easily  to  Loudon  or  Paris.  So  that 
forget  the  spectacles  that  were  to  be  henceforward  the  speculative  in- 
witnessed  at  the  temporary  IJoHrse  ?estor  ought  to  watch  carefully  the 
when  the  alarm  had  culminated,  in  course  of  events  in  a  plurality  of 
a  coapic  of  days  or  so  ;  and  all  highly  sensitive  centres,  and  tliat 
through  the  city  the  adventurers  is,  of  course,  practically  impossible, 
appeared  to  have  but  one  idea — to  All  may  be  apparently  quiet  in 
get  rid  of  everything  they  held,  and  London,  even  when  there,  may  bo 
realise  what  remained  of  it  in  specie,  some  tendency  towards  activity  in 
When  companies  and  private  firms  certain  threatened  markets,  owing 
were  shaking  and  falling,  the  most  to  the  operations  of  the  few  far- 
extravagant  reports  find  ready  ere-  sighted  ones  who  are  behind  the 
denco  ;  it  was  even  gravely  asserted,  scenes.  Yet  he  may  awaken  some 
in  journals  of  some  position,  that  finemorningto  hearof  auacutocrisia 
the  Rothschilds  were  tottering  on  abroad,  which  is  to  throw  everybody 
the  verge  of  insolvency.  Yet  that  into  alarm,  and  precipitate  a  con- 
state of  mind  was  so  far  from  being  vulsion  here  whicli  might  otheiwise 
unnatural  that  it  is  certain  to  te-  have  heen  staved  oS  indefinitely. 
peat  itself  for  many  years  to  come  The  rapidly  downward  course  of 
in  any  similar  circumstances,  for  his  favourite  securities  may  give 
risky  enterprise  of  any  kind  is  him  disagreeable  proof  of  the  solid- 
an  entire  novelty  to  the  German,  arlty  of  English  intetesls  with  those 
Tlic  mass  of  investors,  when  they  of  -our  foreign  friends,  and  may 
had  money  to  lay  by,  have  been  in  remind  him  that  it  would  only  have 
the  hahit  of  putting  it  awav  so  very  be«n  commonly  prudent  to  examine 
safely,  that  there  was  little  chance  into  their  circumstances  and  their 
of  Boeing  it  diminished.  But  they  finances  as  well, 
take  as  kindly  as  their  neighb{>urs  How  it  may  all  end,  it  is  worse 
to  possibilities  of  gain  ;  and  when  than  idle  to  surmise:  Wo  pr<y 
they  saw  their  Hebrew  fellow-  sume  that  Time  may  he  trusted  to 
citizens  and  the  foreign  capitalists  open  up  new  fields  of  ipvestmcnt, 
turning  everything  that  they  and  it  is  certain  that  he  will  not 
touched  into  gold,  they  could  not  want  any  assistance  that  can  be 
resist  following  the  example.  As  given  him  by  the  interested  in- 
yet,  however,  they  have  scarcely  genuity  of  professional  financiers. 
made  a  beginning  of  studying  that  In  the  meantime  the  moral  of  the 
difficult  art  of  keeping  tlieir  heads  situation  seems  to  he  that  wary  tn- 
through  reverses  and  fluctuations  vestors  should  hold  more  closely 
in  which  our  own  countrymen  have  than  ever  hythegood  old-fashioned 
made  so  little  progress.  Panic  maxim  that  great  interest  means 
masters  them  more  absolutely,  and  bad  security.  If  they  are  hcsitat- 
its  contagion  spreads  among  them  ing  tvctween  low  and  high  dividends, 
with  most  demoralising  rapidity,  they  will  do  well  to  remember  that 
Overdone  enterprise  and  unnatural  although  in  the  one  case  they  may 
inflation  have  sown  broadcast  the  have  to  pnt  up  with  disagreeable 
seeds  oi  mistrust,  which  may  be  privations,  in  the  other  they  may 
forced  to  maturity  at  any  moment ;  be  inviting  irremediable  ruin. 
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Dearest   F ,  I  daresay    too 

never  expected  to  see  my  Iiand- 
writing  again  ;  but  I  suppose  I 
must  be  the  veritable  bad  half- 
penny, and  of  course  have  turned 
lip  once  more.  We  are  now  on 
board  the  ship  Childers  of  Liver- 
pool on  our  way  to  Rangoon. 

I  will  begin  my  story  from  the 
poor  ship  Strathmore.  Wo  had 
mther  a  tedious  voyage.  I  was 
Mck  the  whole  way,  and  if  the 
sickness  stopped,  I  had  nausea.  I 
conld  not  eat — I  loathed  every- 
tbing ;  and  when  we  got  to  the 
line,  "  low  fcTer"  set  in.  In  short, 
I  llonghl  1  should  never  reach  New 
Zealand,  though  Captain  M'Donald 
showed  great  skill  in  medicine, 
and  was  exceedingly  kind  and 
attentive.  On  ouc  occasion,  curi- 
ously enough,  he  jokingly  threat- 
enej  that  if  I  did  not  get  better  soon 
he  would  land  me  on  the  "  TH-elve 
Apostles," — little  thinking  then, 
poor  man,  how  soon  his  words  were 
to  come  true. 

Miss  Henderson,  the  lady  who 
occupied  the  otiier  berth  in  my 
cabin,  and  who,  with  her  brother, 
was  going  to  New  Zealand  to  join 
tbeir  father,  always  tended  me  with 
the  greatest  Icindness  and  gentle 
care  during  my  long  illness.  On 
tile  30th  of  June,  the  very  night 
before  wo  "struck,"  I  felt  rather 
belter,  and  got  up  to  join  the  other 
passengers  in  a  game  at  cards  in  the 
ssloun.  I  had  generally  slept  badly 
hitherto,  the  fever  always  Tcturning 
in  the  night ;  but  on  this  occasion, 
being  more  fatigued  than  usual,  I 
slept  soundly,  tilt  bump!  bump  I 
bump !     I    was   knocked   violently 
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backwards  and  forwards  in  my 
berth.  I  thought,  "  surely  tliat  is 
a  curious  motion  ;"  but,  determined 
not  to  be  easily  alarmed,  I  endeav- 
oured to  composed  myself.  To  my 
horror  there  then  followed  a  crunch- 
ing and  grating  sonnd  which  could 
not  be  mistaken.  I  said  to  Miss 
Henderson,  '■  Oh  I  surely  there  is 
something  wrong." 

We  got  out  of  bed,  and  had  just 
lit  our  lamps,  when  Charlie  and 
Mr.  Henderson  came  to  our  cabin. 
Mr.  Henderson  never  spoke ;  but 
Charlie  said  in  very  quiet  tones, 
"  Motlier,  the  ship  has  struck,  and 
is  quickly  settling  down.  You  have 
not  time  to  dress— -only  a  moment 
to  pat  on  what  you  can."  They 
left  us ;  we  never  spoken  I  helped 
the  poor  child  to  dress ;  she  was 
pale  and  trembling,  but  quiet  and 
collected.  I  did  not  take  time  to 
dress  myself  fully,  merely  putting 
on  ipy  dressing-gown  and  the  tweed 
tunic  you  bought  me.  My  sealskin 
jacket  was  unfortunately  locked  up, 
so  I  huddled  on  my  warm  shawl, 
and  tied  up  my  head  warmly.  This 
took  us  about  three  minutes,  at  the 
end  of  which  lime  Chcrlie  and  Mr. 
Henderson  again  appeared.  I  took 
your  brother's  arm,  and  we  went 
into  the  saloon.  Miss  Henderson 
and  hcrbrotherfollowing.  Charlie, 
bethinking  himself  of  some  useful 
things  he  had  forgotten,  left  me 
in  the  saloon  in  order  to  get  them 
from  his  own  cabin.  Thinking  In 
remained  too  long,  1  followed  him 
and  bugged  him  to  come  at  once,  for  1 
had  beard  the  capt4un  from  the  poop 
call  aloud  iu  an  agonised  tone,  "  N  ow 
then,   come !"      But  whilst  I   had 
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been  waiting  for  him,  I  had  nin  Henderson  from  her  brother's  arms 
back  to  the  cabin  and  got  my  ro-  down  to  tlie  main  deck,  and  so  the 
sary,  wliich  I  pnt  round  my  neck,  poor  child  was  lost.  Her  brollier 
and  seized  a  pair  of  blankets.  We  told  me  afterwards  that  all  ^lic  said 
made  our  way  to  the  companion-  to  liim  was,  *'  Oh  Tom  !  wc  did  not 
hatch,  but  it  was  partly  fastened  think  it  would  end  this  way." 
up,  so  I  was  forced  to  drop  my  In  the  meantime  the  sailors  were 
load  of  blankets,  and  creep  through  doin;;  everything  to  have  the  boat 
the  amall  apertnre  which  was  left,  ready,  on  the  verj-  slight  hope  of 
Arm  in  arm,  and  followed  by  Miss  her  floating  clear  of  the  ship,  which 
Henderson  and  her  brother,  wo  we  thooght  then  was  rapidly  set- 
walked  to  where  eome  sailors  were  tllng  down.  We  eat  awaiting  our 
endeavouring  to  launch  a  boat.  fate.  A  few  farewells  were  et- 
Charlie  noticed  to  me  that  gener-  changed.  I  said  good'bye  to  my 
ally  in  shipwrecks  the  first  boat  dear  boy,  'and  a  pang  of  anguish 
launched  is  lost ;  and  though  I  went  through  me  for  his  young  life, 
heard  "  Saiis's"  voice  cry  out,  "Fl!  .... 
shoot  any  man  who  gets  in  before 
the  women,"  I  said  to  Charlie, 
"Don't  go  in  that  boat;  remember 
wherever  we  go  if  there  ia  not  room 
for  you  there  is  not  for  me."     He 

replied,  "  No,  mother,  we  will  live  thing  with  it  to' destruction  ; 

or  die  together."  stead  of  dashing  our  boat  to  pieces, 

We    passed    the  Joselyn    boys,  or  tumbling  it  from  the  beams  on 

Percy,  the  eldest — a  fine  fellow — I  which  it  stood  down  to  the  deck,  it 

heard  say  to  his  younger  brother,  caught  it  up  and  miraculously  floated 

"  We  will  stick  together,  old  boy,  us  between   the   main    and    mizzen 

whatever   liappens."      I   saw   poor  rigging  into  the  sea.     I  thought  at 

Captain  M'Uonald  at  the  rigging,  the  time  we  were  going  quietly  into 

and    would  have   spoken   to    him,  eternity,       I    felt    Charlie's    grasp 

but  I  knew  he  was  a  broken-hearted  tighten,  and  with  a  prayer  on  my 

man,  and,  like  myself,  preparing  for  lips  I  think  I  almost  was  gone.     We 

eternity.     I  had  not  the  least  nope  had  hardly  breathed  when  Charlie 

of  being  saved.     Just  then  I  heard  suddenly    almost   threw    u)o    from 

Mrs.  Walker,  who  unfortunately  had  him,    and    wrenching   an   oar    out, 

got  seiwralcd  from  her  husband  and  shouted,  "  Saved  !  saved  !  by  a  mir- 

child,  ask  Charlie  to  look  for  him,  acle.     Up,  lads,    and   keep  her  off 

but  he  did  not  hear  her ;  he  was  the  ship !"      It  was  pitch-dark,  in 

couaidering  how  I  could  be  got  into  the  dead   of  a  winter  night.     We 

the   port  lifeboat.     "  Can   you   get  had  few  clothes,  and  the  boat  hav- 

on  the  bridge,  mother !"  he  asked,  ing  been   stove    in   on  its  passage 

I   said    "Yes"— though    it    was    a  across    the   deck,   we  were   sitting 

place    I    dared  not  have  attempted  almost  up  to  our   waists  in  water, 

in    daylight  on  a  calm  day.     I  got  Huge  sprays  washed  over  our  shoul- 

inlo  i^  I  know  not  how.     Charlie,  ders;  and  eo,  surrounded  by  break. 

and   a  sailor   named  Jack  Wilson,  crs   and   sharp   rocks,    we  did  not 

pulled  me  up  into  tlie  boat  by  the  know  which  way  to  turn  for  safety, 

hands.     Tlie  moment  I  was  lifted  By  dint  of  hard  labour,  andj  great 

from  the  quarter-deck  a  sea  swept  caution,  we  managed  to  keep  clear 

over  it,  some  of  the  water  splashing  of  every  obstacle,  and  the  boat  was 

on  my  face.     That  sea  washed  Miss  constantly  baled  to  lighten  her,  but 
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with  littlu  euccess.  Indeed,  hdd 
she  not  been  a  splendid  lifeboat  we 
shonld  verj  Boon  have  aunk,  I  sat 
silent  in  my  comer,  trying  to  com- 
fort and  warm  poor  Spencer  Joselyn, 
who  Lad  hurt  himself  jumping  into 
the  boat.  Percy,  poor  fellow,  full 
short  in  his  leap,  and  was  drowned. 
Charlie  gave  me  his  coat  to  hold 
whilst  he  pulled  an  oar,  and  I  think 
that  £155,  which  was  in  a  pocket- 
book  that  he  had  saved,  must  then 
have  been  lost  by  dropping  out  of 
one  of  hia  pockets  into  the  water 
in  the  boat,  and  then  being  baled 
overboard. 

We  beat  about  all  night,  not 
knowing  where  we  went,  afraid  of 
being  drifted  out  to  sea  without 
food  or  watnr.  Breakers  ahead  ! 
and  Land  ho  !  was  the  cry  all  night. 
Once,  in  the  grey  of  the  morning, 
we  got  a  glimpse  of  the  ship.  She 
was  leaning  over  a  good  deal,  and 
looked  very  helpless  and  forlorn, 
and  BO  sad.  A  little  after  day  broke 
I  was  the  first  to  see  another  boat, 
I  gave  a  joyful  scream,  and  the 
second  mate,  Mr.  Peters,  with  some 
pajiscngers  and  sailors,  came  to  us 
and  towed  us  to  land.  AVhen  we 
camo  to  the  landing-place  I  gave  up 
in  despair,  for  I  faw  nothing  bnt  a 
high  perpendicular  rock  bclore  me, 
impossible  almost  for  a  goat  to  find 
footing  oD.  Yqu  know  I  am  not 
very  clever  at  climbing  at  the  best 
of  iTmes,but  weak  and  ill,  stiff  with 
cold,  ami  dripping  wet,  I  felt  I  had 
no  life  in  me,  and  could  not  do  it 
I  sail],  "Charlie,  I  can't  do  it; 
you  must  leave  me."  "  Nonsense," 
he  said  ;  and  one  of  the  seamen, 
Jack  Wilson,  added,  "  If  there  is 
anybody  to  be  saved  yon  will  be," 
The  sailors  who  had  already  mount- 
ed tiic  rock  soon  managed  to  lower 
a  rope  with  a  loop  in  it,  in  which  I 
Kit,  and  was  pulled  up,  assisted  by 
Charlie  and  young  Mr,  Keith  on 
either  side.  I  was  stunned  with 
cold,  and  almost  fainting,  so  that  it 


seemed  only  a  few  minutes  to  me  fill 
Charlie  came  with  tbe  reekingbot 
skins  of  twoalbatrosses  and  wrapped 
my  feet  in  them.  Oh,  how  deliglitful 
it  was  I  Some  one  knocked  down 
a  white  pigeon,  which  was  cooked 
on  some  slicks  and  given  to  me.  .  I 
thought  I  had  never  lasted  any- 
thing so  good.  Mr.  Peters,  who  all 
along  had  behaved  with  great  pre- 
sence of  mind  and  gallantry,  had 
been  backwards  and  forwards  to  the 
wreck  and  brought  off  several  boat- 
fuls  qf  people.  He  also  picked  up 
some  wine,  spirits,  dtc. — in  fact  all 
that  was  portable  and  useful.  It 
soon  got  dark,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  move  higher  up  the  rock,  wiiere 
a  slight  tent  was  erected  and  a  plank 
was  placed  on  the  rock  for  me  to 
lie '  upon.  Some  of  the  sailors 
covered  me  with  their  coats,  but 
they  were  taken  from  me  during  the 
night  by  some  of  the  passengers, 
and  then,  Oh  the  ^ony  I  suf- 
fered in  iny  limbs  !  'Mr.  Keith  and 
Charlie  bad  to  move  my  feet  and 
hands,  and  when  I  coold  bear  it  no 
longer  I  went  outside  and  sat  by  a 
small  tire  they  had  lit.  Black  Jack 
gave  me  his  own  st.ockings,  which 
were  warm,  for  I  had  none, — the 
crew  were  all  bo  kind  to  me. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Peters  brought 
the  remainder  of  the  survivors  from 
the  riggirg  of  tbe  wreck.  The 
noble  captain  had  been  washed 
overboard  shortly  after  Miss  Hen- 
derson and  the  man  at  the  helm, 
a  bright-eyed  little  fellow  called 
Darkey  on  account  ()f  his  gypsy- 
like  complexion,  who  was  washed 
away  from  his  post  with  a  part  of  the 
wheel  in  his  hand.  He  had  refused 
to  leave  it  till  the  word  to  save 
himself  was  given;  but  the  captain 
never  lived  to  give  it.  There  was 
a  very  interesting  newly-married 
couple  called  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Kiddle. 
Mrs.  Riddle  had  waited  for  him  for 
eight  years,  and  the  poor  man  was 
frantic  at  the  prospect  of  losing  his 

ogle 
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give  niu  one  or  two  articles  of  liis 
tipparcl,  tliBt  I  might  look  somewbat 
more  respeetable,  for  my  wardrobe 
was  reduced  to  a  flannel  Bitirt  and 
petticoat  much  the  worse  for  wear, 
and  (what  I  considered  very  grnnd) 
the  polonaise  you  bought  me — 
evcrvtliing  aa  well  as  myself  black, 
greasy,  and  smelling  horribly  tisliy, 
though  we  did  not  notice  it  at 
tliat  time.  What  moments  of  de- 
liglit  were  these !  We  first  harried 
to  one  side  of  the  island,  then  to 
another,  scrambling  over  rocks, 
holes,  and  slime — no  easy  matter. 
At  la'it  we  arrived  at  our  old  land- 
ing-place, I  eould  get  down  to  a 
certain  part  of  iJte  rock  iji  eafcty, 
but  from  there  I  had  to  be  lowered 
into  the  boat  in  a  "  bowlitie."  To 
the  uninitiated  tliis  bowline  looks  a 
very  carelessly-made  knot,  but  it  is 
strong  notwithstanding. 

When  I  was  hanging  above  the 
sea,  1  heard  "Sails"  shout  out, 
"  Don't  scrape  her  ;  rather  throw  her 
into  the  water ;"  but  I  meekly  ex- 
postulated that  I  rather  prefurrud 
being  scraped.  Poor  "  Sails"  was 
ready  to  jump  in  for  me,  being 
half  stripped;  and  the  la^  thing 
I  clung  to  on  the  island  was  his 
smooth  fat  neck.  I  hung  in  mid- 
air, and  when  the  boat  rose  on  the 
swell  1  was  lowered  into  Captain 
Gifiord's  arms  and  placed  safely 
in  the  boat.  The  ship  was 
a  whaler  named  The  Voung 
I'hcBnix,  Captwn  Gifford.  Charlie, 
Mr.  I'eters,  "Sails,"  and  two  In- 
valids came  oS  with  us  at  the  same 
time.  Captain  Giffoi-d  congratu- 
lated me  on  my  fordtude.  lie  said 
some  men  liad  to  be  helped,  and 
would  scarcely  come  at  all.  Long 
before  we  reached  the  ship  I  was 
sick,  of  course.  Captain  Gilford 
insisted  on  my  staying  in  the  boat, 
and  it  was  hoisted  up  witti  me  on 
board.  'ITie  first  moment  that  Cap- 
tain Gifford  saw  distressed  people 
on  the  island,  rightly  judging  they 


with  great  heroism  at  the  wreck. 
At  all  times  a  merry  laughing  crea- 
ture, and  kind  to  ovei^  one,  slie 
tried  liard  to  save  the  lives  of  some 
of  the  children,  but  without  success. 
SFic  was  heard  to  ask,  "  Is  there  no 
hope  V  "  None."  Then  throwing 
her  arms  round  licr  husband's  nect, 
she  said.  "I  will  die  with  you." 

To  return  to  the  island.  Next 
day  Waller  Smith,  the  sailmaker, 
and  Mike  O'Reardan,  an  A.B., 
brouglit  me  a  suit  of  manly  gar- 
ments— Mike  giving  me  the  shirt 
from  his  back.  Trousei-s,  my  flannel 
petticoat,  and  a  "monkey-jacket" 
completed  my  outfit;  but  either  the 
trousers  were  curiously  made  or  else 
I  was,  for  we  did  not  get  on  well 
top;cther.  I  kept  them  though,  and 
tliey  were  most  useful,  to  Charlie 
afterwards. 

I  will  now  only  give  you  a  few 
incidents  of  our  island  life,  as  Char- 
lie is  writing  a  full  account,  which 
you  will  receive  with  this  letlcr.  I 
was  very  near  death  several  times; 
had  it  not  been  for  Charlie's  con- 
stant care  and  tenderness  I  should 
really  Iiave  gone — it  was  such  a 
long  time  of  sufiering  and  endur- 
ance. The  eg^savea  my  hfetwice, 
and  there  was  a  little  of  the  famous 
"  Bcdhcart  rum"  put  away  for  the 
nso  of  the  sick  by  Mr.  Peters,  which 
did  me  incalculable  good.  I  felt  I 
could  not  last  long.  One  morning, 
the  21st  January,  I  awoke  quite 
cheerful  and  bright,  saying,  "  Char- 
lie, I've  seen  the  ship"  {we  never 
dreamt  of  any  but  the  one  that«vaa 
to  take  us  uf^.  In  tlic  afternoon, 
as  Charlie  went  out  of  our  own 
little  "  shanty,"  lie  shouted,  "  Sail, 
ho  1"  and  immediately  ran  towards 
the  flag-staff.  1  sank  on  my  knees 
at  the  entrance,  and  wept  tears  of 
joy.  Soon  I  saw  the  sliip  turn  to- 
wards our  inland,  and  then  I  began 
to  prepare.     Charlie    came  back  to 
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could  not  all  be  got  off  the  rock  Becond  mate,  Mr.  Peters,  and  most 
that  night,  he  had  thoughtfully  of  the  passengers,  went  with  her. 
provisioned  the  boats,  even  to  to-  She  was  the  Sierra  Morenn,  I  was 
bacco.  I  was  taken  down-stairs  exceedingly  sorry  to  part  with  Mr. 
and  met  by  an  "angel,"  aa  she  Peters,  wiio  had  all  along  proved 
secraed  lo  me,  with  such  a  fair  so  kind  to  me.  In  the  afternoon  of 
tender  face — a  tall,  slender  woman,  the  same  day,  as  Captain  Gifford 
like  a  lily,  in  her  fresh  eotton  gown,  and  I  were  comfortably  chatting  in 
She  took  me,  dirty,  wretidied,  siek,  our  small  "  sanctnin,"  Jos6,  the  little 
in  her  arms,  and  immediately  got  a  steward,  came  down  with  the  news 
tub  of  water  lo  wash  me,  for  I  could  that  there  wa.s  another  sail  on  the 
do  nothing,  I  was  bo  ill  and  weak.  "  lee  bow."  Up  went  the  captain 
She  washed,  clothed,  and  fed  me  on  deck  ;  and  I,  very  sorrowful,  was 
«ith  the  tcnderest  gentleness.  The  preparing  to  get  ready  to  be  tran- 
best  of  everything  was  given  mo.  shipped,  when  I  was  t'>ld  not  to  stir 
A  bed  was  arranged  on  a  sofa,  with  till  we  learned  more  particniars. 
pillows,  sheets,  and  blankets.  For  In  the  meantime  I  saw  the  captain's 
seven  months  I  had  thought  it  a  wife  busily  employed  packing  up  a 
luxury  to  get  a  flat  stone  to  eit  on,  whole  lot  of  her  best  things  for  me 
and  had  hardly  ever  lain  down  with-  to  take,  but  I  would  only  accept  from 
out  my  feet  in  a  pool  of  water  ;  and  her  a  ctiange  of  commoner  ones,  as 
now,  surrounded  by  every  comfort,  she  had  previously  given  me  a  verj- 
I  did  not  speak  or  think,  but  could  handsome  rep  wrapper,  and  vari- 
oiily  lie  and  wonder,  and  thank  ous  other  articles,  including  a  water- 
Almighty  God  for  Uis  mercy.  Next  proof,  and  lovely  shoes  and  stock- 
day  the  sickness  more  otf,  and  1  ings.  Such  shoes !  She  is  a  full 
was  able  to  enjoy  the  nice  little  head  taller  than  1,  yet  her  feet  are 
American  daiutios  she  brought  me.  smaller,  and  mine,  you  know,  are 
I  tliink  she  herself  scarcely  ate  any-  not  very  large.  Besides,  though 
thing  whilst  we  were  on  board,  she  site  does  all  work  on  board  of  the 
was  so  delighted.  She  liad  siEid  to  vessel,  her  hands  are  small  and 
her  husband  when  he  was  going  for  beautifully  white.  Wo  signallud 
us,  "  Bring  me  a  woman,"  she  was  this  ship  as  we  had  done  the  other, 
90  home- sick,  poor  thing! — having  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  remain- 
been  at  sea  a  considerable  time  al-  dcr  of  us,  twenty-four  in  all,  slioutd 
ready,  with  no  prospect  of  seeing  go  on  board  the  new  vessel.  Wo 
home  for  many  long  months.  Five  were  without  exception  exceedingly 
happy  days  we  stayed  on  board  sorry  to  part  with  our  American 
bound  for  the  Mauritius,  though  friends.  Mrs.  Gitiord  cried  when  I 
the  captain,  by  thus  taking  us  out  left  her,  and  would  scarcely  let  mc 
of  his  way,  was  losing  a  flailing  go;  and  Captain  Giflord  at  the 
season,  a  scriousmatterfora  whaler,  very  last  said,  if  I  had  the  leprt 
and  he  had  not  been  very  succes-tful  objection  to  going,  that  Charlie  and 
already.  Curiously  enough,  not  I  could  remain  with  them,  and  they 
long  before,  he  liad  picked  up  the  would  be  very  glad  to  have  ns. 
crew  of  a  deserted  vessel  numbering  However,  we  went  away  ;  and  the 
about  thirty,  so  far  aa  I  can  recol-  last  I  saw  of  Eleanor  Gi9ord,  lean- 
lecL  On  the  fifth  day  a  ship  hove  ing  over  the  side  with  a  kerchief 
in  sight  We  "  spoke  "  her,  and  round  her  head  and  a  tender  half- 
her  captain  agreed  to  take  twenty  sad  took  in  her  eyes,  recalled  to  my 
ofus.    Ipreferrcdstopping;  butthe  mind  the  sweet  face  of  my  vision 
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on  the  islund.*     All  honour  to  the  crowds  of    penguins  without  fear, 

American  flag.      "We  should  most  1  think  they  were  surprised  at  my 

likely  have  been  on  the  island  now  appearance. 

but  for  llicir  humanity.  Captain  Diit  to  return  to  the  Childers 
and  Mrs.  GiSord  are  pure  Americans,  (the  ship  we  are  now  in)  :  she  be- 
and  if  I  am  able  in  other  years  when  lungs  to  Liverpool,  and  is  com- 
tlicy  return  to  New  Bedford,  1  shall  iiianded  by  Captain  M'Phee,  who 
almost  dare  cross  the  ocean  to  see  is  very  kind  to  roe.  The  living  is 
Ihem  once  more.  Captain  Glflord  good;  plenty  of  nice  vegetables, 
is  as  tall  for  a  man  as  his  wife  is  delightful  bruad,  and  eatables  oL  ull 
for  a  woman,  lie  has  the  rather  kind^,  and  lots  of  preiiurved  fruits 
long  face  of  the  American,  but  he  and  jams,  Jf  you  have  any  nice 
is  very  liandsome.  They  had  a  home-made,  I  can  tell  you  they  will 
very  fine  harmonium  on  board,  but  suffer  in  comparison.  Since  the 
I  was  too  weak  to  use  my  feet  to  first  day,  I  liave  never  been  sick, 
blow,  30  1  sat  wrapped  in  a  blanket  and  have  an  enormous  appetite. 
on  her  knee,  she  using  her  feet  and  The  uonsequence  is,  I  aro  getting 
I  playing.  The  Young  Phixnix  will  fast  like  myself,  and  my  bones  aro 
go  to  tlio  Mauritius  in  about  six  quite  getting  covered.  I  had  no 
months,  whore  Mrs.  Gifiord  will  stay  idea  tliey  were  so  small.  Captain 
soinc  time  for  a  rest.  She  would  U'Phee  gave  me  a  curtain  (Dolly 
have  made  her  visit  then  had  we  Varden  print)  to  make  a  skirt  of — 
gone  on  with  them.  a  fancy  blue  shirt  for  a  boddice. 
Had  you  seen  me  at  first  yon  and  his  own  white  linen  coats  for 
would  not  have  known  me.  I  was  jackets.  Jly  constitution  is  en- 
a  perfect  skeleton  ;  ray  eyes  sunken  tirely  changed.  Before,  I  was  al- 
and hollow,  with  a  wild  burning  light  ways  seasick,  which  is  not  the  case 
in  them  horrible  to  see;  my  skin  now;  and  when  I  crossed  the  line 
white  and  like  a  dead  person's,  my  before,  1  never  perspired — the  re- 
hands  transparent,  my  hair  short,  suit  being  that  I  felt  the  heat  ex- 
and  my  figure  gaunt,  tottering,  and  ceedingly  ;  but  now  I  am  in  a  con- 
with  a  dreadful  stoop.  For  the  slant  bath,  and  so  have  neither  red 
fii'st  throe  months  on  the  island  face  nor  sufiering.  Charlie  looks 
I  could  not  walk  a  yard  without  and  is  well  and  firm  now.  From 
aasistancc,  even  through  the  shanty,  the  effects  of  the  exposure  and  bad 
It  was  all  rock  and  slippery  stones,  feeding  on  the  island,  his  hair  had 
and  the  least  wind  blew  me  down,  got  quite  flaxen,  which  di<la't  suit 
When  I  got  a  little  better,  Charlie  him  at  all;  but  now  it  has  nearly 
would  take  me  out  a  few  yards  anl  recovered  its  original  colour.  Ono 
I  returned  myself.  If  no  one  was  day  on  the  island,  when  food  was 
about  to  give  mo  a  help,  I  generally  scarce  and  hunting  hard,  he  was 
crawled  on  my  hands  and  knees,  quite  worn  out  and  burst  into  tears. 
Afterwards,  when  we  got  to  our  own  Poor  fellow  I  I  felt  that  more  than 
Hllle  hole  on  the  other  side  of  the  anything  that  happened  to  me.  lie 
ialand,  I  got  rather  stronger,  and  was  lias  shown  himself  a  grand  fellow, 
able  and  proud  to  go  to  the  spring  cool  and  steady  in  danger,  with  all 
for  water,  escaping  with  only  two  bis  wits  about  him.  Such  tender 
or  three  falls.  You  never  saw  such  care  he  took  of  me  too,  never  mak- 
an  uncompromising  place.  On  ray  iug  a  fuss  about  what  he  did  I  You 
way  to  the  well  I  passed  through  would  have  thought  lie  had  been 

"  See  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Narrative,  p,  837, 
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the  only  one  f^hipwrecked  before,  tioiied.  As  for  Mr.  Fetera,  I  thinfe 
All  the  olhei-s  were  extravagsnt  and  liim  the  bean  ideal  of  an  officer, 
wasteful  with  clothes,  string,  Ac.  On  the  island  lie  did  not  belie  the 
He  got  many  out  of  a  difficulty  by  good  opinion  that  the  poor  captain 
Bopplying  a  little  of  the  latter  com-  had  of  bim  He  never  spared  him- 
modity,  and  at  the  last  he  was  the  self  in  any  work.  In  danger  be 
only  one  with  a  lasliing  for  carry-  was  cool-headed,  and  nothing  seem- 
ing bis  oirds.  He  won  the  respect  ed  to  turn  him  away  from  doing 
of  all,  especially  the  sailors,  with  what  he  thought  was  right.  1  am 
whom  be  was  a  great  favourite.  In  afraid  you  must  think  me  very  con- 
the  eveniiipii,  when  the  day's  woik  fused  in  my  head,  judging  from  my 
was  done,  1  would  amuse  Charlie  letter.  First  I  am  on  the  island  ; 
by  telling  him  all  the  little  stories  then  on  lioard  Ibo  whaler  or  Chil- 
I  could  remember  about  his  own,  ders,  and  then  back  to  the  island 
your,  and  even  my  childhood,  which  again  ;  but  I  have  written  this 
took  back  our  minds  to  home,  and  letter  from  day  to  day,  and  put 
never  failed  to  interest,  however  down  just  whatever  ideas  came 
often  repeated.  uppermost.  So  to  gD  back  again  to 
Some  of  the  men  were  great  the  Childers.  The  crew  here  are 
favourites  of  mine.  "Walter  Smith,  all  blacks,  some  rather  handsome, 
or  "Sails,"  ca  wo  always  called  Tl  y  a  a  y  n  rr  lot,  and, 
him,  was  a  gem  in  his  way.  He  wh  n  w  k  d  e  f  d  of  a  little 
would  knock  down  his  enemy  one  n  da  ij  have  had 
minute,  and  the  next  risk  his  life  ^  i  a  y  w  a  The  ship 
for  him,  and  when  he  had  a  friend-  has  g  wh  h  e  is  wind, 
ship  it  was  to  the  death  ;  he  was  w  n  k  y  h  a  beat — in 
always  so  generous  and  kind — so  fae  I  a  b  m  ss  terrified 
were  they  all.  The  three  appren-  till  I  get  on  solid  ground  again  in 
tices  were  very  fine  lads,  Frank  Old  England,  We  hope  we  will 
Camiichael  seemed  a  little  delicate,  not  be  very  long  before  we  reach 
but  Ned  Preston  and  Harold  Tur-  Rangoon,  It  would  be  rather  awk- 
ner  were  more  robust,  and  capital  ward  landing  iu  a  strange  place 
hunters.  On  Christmas-day  Har-  without  a  «ow  in  our  pockets,  but  I 
old  brought  me  three  eggs  out  of  suppose  somebody  will  have  pity 
five  that  he  had  buried  for  him-  on  us  till  we  get  money.  Oh  1  I 
self  when  the  ej^  were  plentiful,  am  thoroughly  sick  of  the  sea  !  No 
I  shall  not  forget  such  a  generous  more  going  to  the  seaside  in  sum- 
action.  There  are  many  other  little  mer.  I  am  bringing  home  quite  a 
anecdotes  1  might  tell,  but  it  would  valuable  book  of  receipts  which  the 
make  my  letter  too  long  ;  however,  steward  has  very  kindly  given  mo 
there  is  one  I  must  not  foi^ct,  — quite  Yankee  notions,  and  very 
John  Evans,  A.B.,  or  "  Old  Jack"  good  ones  too.  I  mean  to  be  no 
as  wo  called  him,  one  day  wliea  end  of  a  cook  when  I  get  home, 
food  was  very  scarce,  brought  me 'a  I  have  studied  the  theory  on  that 
small  duck  roasted,  which  he  had  desolate  island  in  our  grim  soli- 
been  lucky  enough  tc  kill  and  get  tude.  At  present  everything  is 
cooked.  Though  starving  himself,  "I  wonder"  to  ns,  I  wonder 
be  freely  gave  me  this  delicacy,  and  what  yon  and  Richard  are  doing 
inasted  on  my  taking  it.  It  re-  where  yon  are,  and  what  every- 
quires  a  person  to  be  under  similar  body  is  thinking  about  ns.  I  felt 
drcumstances  in  order  to  appreciate  so  sorely  for  3'ou  not  knowing  what 
such  self-sacrifices  ae  I  have  men-  had  become  of  us.     I  am  thankful 
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I  was  not  at  home,  tbe  BiispeDse  never  forget  all  Almighty  God  has 
would  have  driven  me  crazy.  I  done  for  us, — our  life  and  preserva- 
hope  dear  old  frieDds  "are  all  well  tion  on  the  island  »¥as  all  a  uiraclo. 
bolh  in  England  ond  Scotland.  I  Fancy  living  all  that  time  on  a 
shall  not  write  more  than  this  one  barren  rock,  with  a  little  rank  grass 
letter,  so  please  send  it  to  my  sis-  on  it,  not  even  hriishwood  !  The 
ters,  and  all  our  relations  and  men  knew  I  had  a  daughter,  but  I  had 
friends  who  may  be  interested.  never  said  what  like  you  were. 
After  such  a  long  ramble,  fancy  Mike  dreamt  of  ycu,  and  to  my 
UB  being  landed  at  Bunnah,  of  all  amazement  gave  me  an  exact  de- 
places  !  With  tlie  exception  of  two  scription  of  you — hair  a  shade 
rings  and  the  rosary  Mrs.  Dycergave  lighter  than  mine— even  to  your 
me,  1  have  not  a  relic  of  my  past  rapid  walk  and  slicrt  steps.  I  hope 
life.  Even  when  I  thought  I  was  the  ship  we  cotnc  home  in  will  go 
going  to  the  bottom,  I  regretted  our  to  Liverpool.  Love  to  my  sister, 
lovely  picture  of  youi"  dear  father  {a  brothers,  and  all  kind  friends.  Oh 
life-size paintingof  my husbandwhen  how  I  weary  to  be  at  home  again  ! 
a  boy,  with  his  favourite  pony — the  We  arc  such  qiioer-looking  tigures 
figure  by  Sir  Henry  Raebum,  and  here,  with  as  few  clothes  as  we  can 
the  animal  by  Howe).  However,  possibly  do  with,  lazy  and  weary — 
we  have  ourselves,  and  it  has  been  the  sea  is  such  a  drear}',  monotonous 
Almighty  God's  will  that  w^  should  life.  1  can't  think  how  any  one 
lose  the  rest  Once  I  had  a  dc-  can  choose  it.  Charlie  is  quite 
lightful  dream  of  your  kitchen  at  satiated  with  his  experiences  of  it. 
Bebbington,  full  of  lovely  clean  If  it  were  not  for  homo-sickness,  I 
clothes  airing  before  the  firo.  It  think  I  would  like  to  have  a  peep 
was  quite  a  treat  to  me,  squalid,  at  Indian  life.  To-day  it  is  nearly 
r^ged,  and  cold  as  I  was.  I  only  a  calm,  what  little  breeze  there  is 
slept  about  three  nights  in  the  being  in  the  wrong  direction.  We 
week — my  bed  was  bo  hard  and  sighted  Sumatra  two  davs  ajio. 
uncomfortable.  It  ia  almost  worth  My  life  here  is  this:  Get  up  at 
being  shipwrecked  to  experience  BO  seven,  bath,  ic, ;  breakfast  at  eight ; 
much  kindness.  Captain  M'l'hee  and  then,  after  having  worked 
is  vtsry  kind.  His  family  live  in  everything  there  was  to  work,  and 
Liverpool,  and  his  wife  often  goes  read  everything  there  was  to  rend, 
with  him.  I  would  not  like  to  be  a  little  writing  is  all  I  can  do.  I 
a  sailor's  wife.  I  was  always  afraid  expect  this  erratic  mode  of  writing 
of  building  castles  in  the  air  about  will  account  for  some  of  the  ram- 
secing  yori  again.  1  scarcely  dared  bling.  Dinner  at  twelve ;  sletp  an 
think  of  you.  Frank  Cariniehacl,  hour;  th(n  after  that  the  heat  ia 
one  of  the  apprentices,  and  I  were  simply  intolerable.  Tea  at  five;  gi> 
wondering  whether  any  masses  were  on  deck  to  see  the  sun  go  down, 
being  said  for  us  on  All  Souls'  Day.  Walk  and  sit  on  deck  tilt  nine  or 
By  the  by,  you  had  better  write  to  so,  A  glass  of  mu  guerre,  and  go 
his  mother,  and  tell  her  ho  is  safe,  to  bed.  Ah  !  it  is  tiresome.  Bed, 
and    behaved   like   a  man    at    the  indeed !      Our   ideas  of    bed    are 

wreck.      Her  address  is .  usually  asBociatcd  with  thoughts  of 

I  shall  have  so  much  to  hear  when  rest ;  but  on  the  Strathmore" we  had 
I  got  home — all  good  news,  I  trust,  flesi",  on  the  whaler  cockroaches, 
I  would  like  to  forget  all  the  bard-  in  this  ship  we  have  a  pleasing  vk- 
shipB  and  disagreeables  of  the  last  riety  of  rats.  The  fleas  and  rats  I 
seven  months ;  but  I  trust  I  shall     don't  mind ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
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rats  run  all  over  me  at  night  in  a 
friendly  wsy.  I  merely  give  Ihem 
a  alight  shake  and  weak  fIioo  1  I 
will  never  recover  my  figure,  my 
back  ia  so  bent  and  weak  ;  the  salt 
bathing  tp  doing  it  some  good. 
How  I  wish  I  was  steaming  away 
to  England  !  I  expect  you  will  all 
be  very  much  astonished  when  you 
get  our  telegram.  Unless  anything 
very  exciting  happens,  I  will  not 
write  any  more  till  we  are  sailing 
np  the  Irawadtly. 

When  people  are  dead,  a  great 
iDany  virtues  are  generally  found 
out  about  them  unknown  before. 
I  trust  ours  will  be  remembered 
now,  even  though  we  are  unroman- 
tically  in  life.  Ill  though  I  was,  I 
felt  I  couldn't  die  on  that  desolate 
i^ilaiid.      But  I  must  not  abuse  it. 


I  dar 

than 

mere  favoured  island.  Wo  are  now 
in  the  Andaman  Sea.  It  is  as  calm 
as  a  lake — scarcely  a  breath  of  wind. 
How  lovely  the  sunsets  arc !  and 
the  moon  and  stars,  how  dazzling 
and  brilliant  I  Lightning  playing 
about  all  night !  I'eople  at  home 
have  no  idea  of  lightning  or  rain ; 
here  it  comes  in  sheets,  not  drops. 
I  am  in  great  pain  with  rheumatism 
all  down  my  spine  and  right  side, 
and  such  dreadful  throbbing  at  my 
heart.     I  can  hardly  breathe. 

24th    March. — Arrived    at    Ran- 
goon ;  people  most  kind.      Justgo- 
ing  to  post.      With  love  from  both. 
— -Your  affectionate  mother, 
Frances  -Wo 
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(6  months,  92  days,  on  a  Barren  Rock.) 


Ov  her  voyage  from  London  to 
Otago,  N.Z.,  the  Stratbmore  of 
Dundee,  Captain  M'Donald,  struck 
on  one  of  the  rocks  of  the  "  Twelve 
Apostles,"  which  are  comprised  ia 
the  Crozet  group — a  very  dangerous 
get  of  islands,  and  not  much  known 
about  them— July  1st,  1875.  There 
had  been  no  sun  taken  for  several 
days  back,  the  weather  being  over- 
cast. The  captain,  expected  to  see 
the  land,  but,  I  believe,  from  the 
fiontliward,  instead  of  which  he 
went  to  the  northward.  A  Utile 
bad  steering  on  the  part  of  the  n»an 
at  the  wheel  would  Live  cleared  us. 
The  weather  was  fine,  except  for  the 
fog,  and  the  ship  was  "  shortened 
down"  to  her  maintop^allant  sail, 
in  order  not  to  pass  out  of  sight  of 
the  land  before  daylight  The  acci- 
dent happened  at  3.45  a.m.,  being 
quite  dark  and  thick.  ITie  man  on 
the  look-out  reported  breakers  ahead. 


and  seeing  the  rocks  looming  through 
the  mist  on  the  starboard  side, 
shouted  to  the  man  at  the  wheel  to 
put  his  helm  hard  a-starboard  ;  but 
the  mate,  seeing  land  on  the  port 
bow,  ordered  the  man  to  port  his 
helm,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  We 
were  right  into  a  bight  of  a  lot  of 
rocks,  with  breakers  all  round  us ; 
and  the  unfortunate  Slrathmore 
first  grated,  and  then  gave  three 
bumps,  staving  in  her  bottom.  The 
water,  rushing  into  the  lower  hold, 
burst  open  the  'tween-decks';  her 
bows  jammed  themselves  in  between 
two  rocks ;  whilst  the  after-end  of 
the  ship  was  lower,  and  was  soon 
swept  by  seas,  tearing  up  the  poop, 
and  completely  gutting  that  end  of 
the  ship.  The  captain  thought  at 
first  that  she  might  clear  herself, 
and  told  the  man  at  the  wheel  not 
to  leave  bis  post — which  he  did  not, 
bravely  standing  there  waiting  for 
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the  word  to  save  himself,  though  boat  out,  and  I  went  to  help ;  but 

the  seas  were  now  washing  over  the  my  mother  said  ,sha  would  not  get 

poop;  and  one  taking  him,  willi  the  into  the  fii'st  hoat,  as  she  thought 

wheel  broken  to  pieces  in  his  liand,  this  boat  would  have  all  the  women 

Bwept  him  overboard,  packed  into  it,  and  very  likoly  I 

I  shall  now  go  l)ack  a  little,  and  should  be  separated  from  her.  These 

give  an  account  of  our  own  actions  quarter-boata  could  never  have  been 

— those  of  my  mother  and  myself,  used  before,  for  they  were  jammed 

ify  mother  had  been  very  sea-sick  between  the   bluff  of  the  lifeboat 

the  whole  voyage,  as  well  as  being  and  the  mizxen  rising ;  and  what 

ill  with  a  Bort  of  low  fever  which  made  matters  worM)  was,  that  the 

had  hung   ahont  her  since  we  had  quarter-boats  hpd  to  be  got  out  first, 

been  in  the  tropics;  but  the  night  for  there  were  only  three  davits  for 

before  the  catastrophe,  feeling  better,  the    two    boats    (the    lifeboat  and 

wc  had  all  of  tis — i.  c,  the  saloon  quarter-boats)  on  each  side ;  but  as 

passengers — been  playing  carda  in  neither  of  these  quarter -boats  could 

the  saloon.      The   captain,    either  be   swung  out,  the   two   lifeboats 

that  night  or  a  day  or  two  before,  were  rendered  useless.     Seeing  that 

had  playfully  told  ray  mother  that  the    quarter-boats     could     not    be 

if  she  did  not  get  better  soon,  ho  launched    1    walked    right  aft   to 

would   land    her  on    the    "Twelve  secure  a  life-buoy ;  but  she  began  to 

Apostles,"     He  little  thought  how  "poop" — that  is,  take  nbas  over  aft 

soon  his  words  were  to  come  true.  — and  thinking  it  even  too  serious  a 

We  were  in  bed,  of  course,  when  case  for  life-buoys,  for  at  that  time 

the  sliip  struck.      The  first  bump  her  stern  seemed  to  be  Nuking,  I 

awoke   mc ;    the    second    told   inc  thought  the  only  chance  of  safety 

something  was  wrong,  and  I  jumped  lay    in  getting   into    the    lifeboat, 

oat  of  bed,  for  I  bad  guessed  the  cutting  the  gripes,  and  trusting  to 

tnitli.     Telling  Mr.  KeitU  to  light  Providence    that     when    the    ship 

the   lamp,    I   ran    to   my  mother's  went  down,  as  I  then  supposed  her 

cabin,  and  told  her  and  Miss  Ilcn-  to    be    doing,    the    lifeboat   would 

derson    to  dress   quickly.      I  then  float  off  clear  of  the  wreck.     The 

returntd   to   my    own    cabin    and  lifeboats  were  placed  upon  "skids" 

dressed    myself,    putting    on     my  or  beam»  from  side  to  side  of  the 

warmest  clothes  and  a  new  pair  of  sliip,  and  about  eight  or  nine  feet 

Wellington  lioots.     I  unlocked  my  above  the  main  deck.     Mv  mother 

box,  and  took  out  of  it  a  little  safe,  managed  to  got  Into  the  port  life- 

in    which  was    £155  in  Bank   of  boat  fi-om  the   bridge,  and  iiot   a 

England  notes,  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  moment  too  soon;  for  Miss  Ilendcr- 

teatlier  pocket-book,  and   which   I  eon,  I  think   it  was,    was   washed 

pat  in  the  breast-pocket  of  my  coat;  away  from  her  brother  and  burled 

also  a  revolver  and  a  sheath-knife,  with  a  scream  down  to   the  main 

which  afterwards  turned  out  to  bo  deck  from  the  poop  and  drowned : 

invaluable.       Tlie   latter  I   put  in  slio  was  but  a  few  paces  behind  u*. 

my  belt.     The  only  thing  I  forgot  About    twenty   more   were   in   the 

was  a  cap;  otherwise  I  was  fully  boat  wo  were  in,  waiting  our  chance, 

e')uippcd  for  anything  that  might  there  being  a  hope  of  getting  off  by 

turn  up.  the  merest  accident,  but  we  thought 

My  mother  and  I  then  went  up  on  our   last   moment    bad    come.      A 

;dcck,  followed  by  Miss  Ilenderson  huge    sea     swept    over   the    ship, 

and  her  brother.     Some  of  the  men  taking    cverj-lhing   and  every  one 

were  trying  to  get  the  port  quarter-  with  it  that  was  not  in  the  ri^ng 
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or  well  forward  ;  and  lifting  up  our  ptillinj;  when  we  sighted  the  ijig, 
boat — not  dashing  it  down  on  the  with  Mr.  Peters,  our  sRcond  mate, 
niaia  deck,  aa  might  have  been  in  it.  We  gave  him  a  hearty  cheer, 
expected,  hut  lifting  ua  off  the  and  ho  towed  us  totheonlj  landing- 
ekids — it  washed  ua  clean  over  the  place  on  the  island,  which  was  a 
itarboard  side,  knocking  down  on  ledge  onthe  face  of  theperpendieu- 
its  way  a  strong  rail,  the  "standard  lar  rock,  and  to  reach  which  a  man 
compass,"  Ac,  and  reaching  the  sea  had  to  watch  his  chance  when  the 
in  safety,  though  a  little  "stove  in,"  swell  toot  the  boat  up,  catch  hold  of 
The  wonder  was  the  sea  did  not  parts  of  the  rock,  and  haul  himself 
take  n 3  down  into  the  main  deck,  up  a  height  of  about  twelve  feet  from 
for  the  waves  were  nmning  almost  the  sea.  We  all  then  that  were  not 
in  a  straight  line  from  aft,  for-  going  back  to  the  wreck  got  on 
ward.  The  boat,  when  it  reached  shore,  pulling  onrselves  up  by  the 
the  sea,  was  still  foul  of  the  main  "painter"  of  the  boat  My  mother 
brace,  and  as  wc  thought  the  ship  was  hoisted  up  in  a  "  buwline,"  a 
was  going  down  every  moment,  we  knot  she  now  firmly  believes  in, 
made  strenuous  efiorts  to  get  clear.  AV'e  sat  huddled  together  on  a  ledge 
We  spent  a  miserable  time  of  it  of  rock,  wet.  cold,  hungry,  and 
till  daylight,  dodging  about  in  the  miserable.  Some  lit  a  tire,  and 
darkness  and  fog,  trying  to  keep  others  got  birds — sea-fowl,  young 
clear  of  the  rocks,  brejikcrs,  and  large  albatross,  &c. — which  were  on  the 
quantities  of  sea-weed,  and  yet  keep  island,  and  cooked  thom  ;  and  to  us 
near  land.  Half  of  ns  were  engaged  starving  creatures  they  tasted  well. 
in  baling,  we  being  up  to  onr  In  the  meantime,  the  gig  and  din- 
middle  almost  in  w.'iter;  bnt  we  gey  which  the  others  had  launched 
might  have  saved  ourselves  the  from  the  wreck  made  trips  to  and 
trouble,  for  the  water  neither  do-  from  the  ship  to  take  the  survivors 
creased  nor  increased,  the  air-tight  off,  though  we  did  not  manage  them 
tanks  keeping  her  afloat.  The  rest  all  that  day,  bnt  were  two  days 
that  were  able  pulled  at  the  oars.  picking  the  half-frozen  wretches 
It  was  this  niglit  I  lost  my  £155.  from  the  rigging  or  yards,  they 
I  had  taken  my  coat  off  to  pull  an  having  to  drop  from  the  yards 
oar,  and  it  was  then  I  think  I  lost  into  the  water,  as  the  boat  could 
it ;  for  most  likely  it  dropped  out  not  get  near  on  account  of  the 
of  my  pocket  and  was  baled  over-  heavy  sea.  When  every  one  was 
board  during  the  night,  for  I  never  got  from  the  wreck,  the  boats  made 
saw  it  again,  and  the  list  of  the  excursions  to  the  site  of  the  wreck 
numbers  of  the  notes  I  had  left  on  — it  having  gone  down  in  deep 
board.  At  last  morning  came,  but  water  the  night  after  the  last  of  the 
with  it  fog,''and  we  were  very  nearly  survivors  had  been  taken  off — and 
losing  land  altogether.  We  had  picked  up  what  they  could.  As  far 
just  made  up  our  minds  to  run  off  ^s  I  remember,  the  following  were 
before  the  wind  and  give  all  our  what  wc  got:  some  Keiller's  confcc- 
energies  to  baling  out  the  boat,  tion-tins,  which  we  afterwards  used 
when  the  fog  lifted,  and  wc  saw  the  for  cooking  in  ;  some  cases  of  spirits 
big  rocks  looming  out ;  so  we  put  and  a  cask  of  port ;  some  bottles  of 
on  a  spurt  and  got  close  in  shore,  pickles,  a  few  blankets,  spoons,  and 
and  looked  out  for  a  landing-place,  forks,  two  kegs  of  gunpowder,  two 
which  was  not  easily  found,  the  parasols,  a  small  cleaver,  a  bucket 
rocks  rising  perpendicularly  out  of  or  two,  one  tin  of  preserved  meat, 
the  sea,     \\'e    had    not   been  lono;  some  wood,  and  a  few  odds  and 
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ends  tlironn  off  the  forecastle -head. 
With  the  help  of  these  riches,  we 
managed  nearly  seven  months.  It 
came  on  to  blow  hard  the  same 
night,  and  wo  lost  onr  boats,  as 
there  was  no  means  of  hauling  them 
on  shore  anywlicro ;  and  tbongb 
Bomc  might  tbink  the  boats  could 
have  been  saved  by  people  keep- 
ing in  them,  yet.  how  could  any 
of  U9  manage  to  keep  them  safe, 
broken  up  and  leaky  as  the  boats 
were,  even  if  ive  had  gone  to  tbe  lee 
side  of  the  island,  and  kept  pulling 
in  shore  against  a  terrible  gale  for 
two  or  tlirce  days,  exhausted  for 
want  of  food,  wet,  and  most  likely 
frozen  ?  It  coald  not  have  been  kept 
up  for  two  hours.  We  saw  the 
boat<i  afterwarda  on  (ho  other  side 
of  the  island  still  attached  to 
each  other  by  their  painters,  but 
smashed  and  bottom  up,  lliey 
having  been  driven  by  the  gale 
throngh  a  tunnel  that  ran  under- 
neath the  island,  and  caught  for  a 
time  in  some  seaweed  a  mile  or  so 
off  the  land  ;  and  we  had  the  morti- 
fication to  see  them  drift  out  to  sea 
without  the  possibility  of  saving 
tbem. 

The  first  night  ashore  was  dread- 
ful ;  we  lay  exposed  on  the  rocks, 
huddled  together  for  warmth,  the 
rain  pouring  down  and  chilling  us 
to  the  marrow.  We  got  the  covers 
off  the  gig  and  dingey,  and  made  a 
sort  of  tciit,  which  came  down  dur- 
ing the  night  and  made  matters 
worse.  My  mother,  in  consider- 
ation of  her  sex,  had  some  planks 
to  lie  upon,  but  she  was  wofnlly 
crashed,  and  her  legs  nearly  broken, 
by  people  crowding  in  under  the 
canvas,  Tbongli  greatly  fatigued, 
few  of  us  slept,  and  during  the 
night  A  man  named  Mellor  died 
from  fright  and  exhaustion.  For 
the  next  night  or  two  my  mother 
and  myself,  with  one  or  two  others, 
slept  in  a  sort  of  open  cave,  or 
rather  overhanging  ledge  of  rock, 


a  little  higher  up  than  we  were 
before ;  and  though  the  frost  lay 
on  our  blankets,  and  the  icicles 
over  our  heads,  yet  it  was  pleasant 
to  what  the  other  place  had  been. 
We  stayed  there  about  a  couple  of 
nights,  until  another  shanty,  by  no 
means  water-tight,  had  been  built. 
About  30  odd  of  us  crammed  in 
here,  lying  in  tiers  on  and  between 
each  other's  legs;  and  it  was  not 
for  months  after  that  this  horrid 
crowding  was  remedied  by  building 
other  shanties. 

Fmm  the  Strathmore  40  were 
drowned  and  49  got  ashore,  my 
mother  being  the  only  woman 
saved,  and  Walter  Walker,  son  of 
one  of  our  cabin  passengers,  the 
only  child.  Wy  mother  and  Walter 
got  what  was  supposed  to  be  the 
best  corner  of  this  delightful  place. 
From  the  damp  and  frost  uiany  of 
us  had  sore  and  frost-bitten  feet, 
and  one  poor  fellow  called  Stanbury 
was  so  bad  that  lockjaw  set  in. 
Before  he  died  liis  feet  were  in  a 
horrible  state  of  corruption,  and 
the  odour  from  then)  and  from  the 
other  bad  feet  was  most  offensive. 
After  death  we  buried  his  body  as 
soon  as  we  eould,  digging  the  grave 
with  sticks. 

When  we  bad  explored  the  island 
we  found  it  to  be  about  l^mile 
long,  and  a  good  part  of  that  was 
rock  and  stones,  the  rest  being 
covered  with  a  long,  coarse  grass. 
There  was  no  firewood  on  the  island, 
but  we  had  lots  of  splendid  water. 
At  this  time  the  food  we  lived  upon 
was  young  and  old  albatross;  the 
young  ones  gave  more  eating  than 
the  old,  being  large,  heavy  birds, 
with  a  beautiful  white  down  upon 
them  about  tliree  inches  long.  They 
Bat  in  nests  built  in  the  grass  about 
a  foot  from  the  ground,  one  young 
one  in  each  nest.  Another  bird  that 
we  lived  upon  was  what  we  called 
"  raollyhawk,"  but  which  we  after- 
wards found  out  to  be  "  stinkpots," 
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bird.  They  were  large, 
heavily- built  birds,  with  fierce, 
strong  beaks.  I  remember  getliiig 
n  bite  from  one  that  faurt  through  a 
pair  of  "Wellington  boots,  trousers, 
and  (Iruwers.  They  Becmud  to  stay 
on  the  island  ail  night,  and  we 
caught  them  by  chasing  them  into 
rough  gronnd,  or  into  gullies,  where 
they  could  not  easily  get  on  the 
H'ing,  and  killed  them  with  wooden 
eiubs.  They  would  face  you  when 
broocht  to  bay;  the  albatross  sel- 
dom did,  ^Ve  nsed  to  see  these 
stinkpots  feeding  on  floating  siib- 
sianc^?a  in  the  water,  very  likely 
the  bodies  of  our  unfortunate  ship- 
mates, but  that  did  not  deter  us 
from  eating  them,  even  half  cooked 
as  they  sometimes  were  ;  the  very 
thought  of  that  food  now  almost 
sickens  me.  I  am  eurc  that  no- 
thing in  the  shape  of  herbs  that 
(rrew  on  the  island  was  poisonous, 
but  unr  favourite  vegetable  was  a 
sort  of  inoss  with  a  long,  spread- 
ing root.  Ou  a  cold  morning  you 
might  have  seen  us  scraping  the 
snow  off  the  ground,  and  tearing  up 
the  root  with  our  benumbed  fingers, 
often  too  Imngry  to  take  the  whole 
of  the  soilofE  the  root,  eating  every- 
thing ravenously,  dirt  and  all. 
The  birds  were  boiled  in  confection- 
ery-tins, after  being  skinned  and 
cut  up,  and  as  long  as  the  pickles 
lasted  tliey  were  minced  and  put 
into  the  water  the  meat  had  been 
boiled  in,  which  ina<le  a  very  toler- 
able soup.  Being  winter  time  we 
had  not  long  days,  but  about  13 
hours'  darkness,  which  ivc  spent 
lying  in  our  hovel,  forgetting  our 
miseries  in  sleep  if  possible ;  for 
though  we  had  the  most  vivid 
dreams  of  home,  &c,,  and  things  to 
eat,  yet  there  was  aUaya  a  feeling 
in  the  background  which  dispelled 
a  good  deal  the  pleasure  of  the 
dream — at  least  that  was  my  case  ; 
but  still  T  looked  forward  to  my 
dreams. 


About  a  dozen  of  the  men  built 
a  shanty  a  little  higher  up  than 
ours,  and  a  sailor  called  "Black 
Jack"  ruled  il — and  a  capital  ruler 
he  made,  too.  When  my  mother 
came  on  shore  first,  she  was  wet 
through,  and  nearly  stan*ed  with 
cold  ;  but  she  soon  got  a  rig-out  of 
a  Ecmi-masculine  description.  One 
of  the  sailors  took  the  shirt  o2  his 
back  and  gave  her  it :  she  put  on 
also  a  pair  of  trousers  and  drawers, 
a  pair  of  stockings  and  an  over- 
coat, and  various  odds  and  ends,  all 
the  contributions  of  the  sailors ;  a 
handkerchief,  an  old  straw  mattress, 
and  a  coverlet  completed  her  ap- 
pointments, together  with  a  flannel 
petticoat  picked  up,  which  after- 
wards did  good  service  as  a  door  in 
our  little  shantv  that  we  afterwards 
lived  in  for  »omo  months.  The  . 
coarse,  rank  flesh  which  was  our 
continual  food  soon  disagreed  with 
her,  and  she  got  verv  ill  with  a  sort 
of  low  fever,  and  a  dreadful  bowel 
complaint,  which  reduced  her  to  a 
perfect  skeleton,  and  made  her  so 
weak  that  I  had  to  turn  her  in  the 
night  when  a  change  of  position 
was  needed.  Although  my  mother 
was  very  subject  to  rheumatism,  yet 
while  on  the  island,  exposed  to  wet 
and  cold,  she  never  was  troubled 
with  it.  Our  clothes,  such  as  thuy 
were,  were  seldom  quite  dry  ;  and  to 
say  that  our  sleeping-places  were 
damp,  would  he  a  mild  expression  ; 
we  often  lay  in  downright  slush, 
composed  of  wet  grass  and  dirt, 
with  the  rain  coming  down  on  our 
faces.  My  mother,  it  is  true,  had  a 
mattress,  but  that  was  sodden  and 
rotten  with  the  moisture,  and,  from 
ita  clammy  and  wet  feeling,  was 
most  disagreeable  to  touch.  That 
we  were  impervious  to  the  cold,  was 
due  to  the  ammonia  in  the  guano. 
Most  of  us  suffered  a  good  deal 
from  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and 
the  nine  and  spirits  wc  saved 
were    invaluable.      Wo    had    used 
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tliem  very  economically,  a  smnll  had  been  made  to  keep  up  a  fire 
salt-cellar  full  of  widc  or  Bpirits-  witli  a  kind  of  turf  found  on  the 
and-water  bdng  served  out  every  island,  but  it  would  merely  smoulder 
night  till  finialjcd,  except  a  bottle  slowly,  and  that  only  when  there 
of  ruin  and  one  of  wine,  which  was  a  strong  draught ;  when  luckily 
were  buried  for  the  use  of  the  somebody  threw  a  skin  on  this 
sick.  Mr.  Walker's  child,  Watty,  kind  of  iirc,  and  to  the  dcli^iht  of 
snffered  dreadfully  :  he  was  a  lively  everybody  it  burnt  pretty  well.  So 
little  child,  and  talked  on  board  the  liere  was  this  difficulty  brid;Ted  over, 
ship,  but  nothing  but  moans  and  and  we  shoiild  not  want  fire  as  long 
whimpering  could  now  be  got  out  of  as  we  could  get  birds ;  then  to  save 
him,  and  his  little  body  was  covered  matches,  of  which  we  bad  only  half 
a  good  deal  with  sores  ;  he  seemed  to  a  boxful  of  Bryant  and  May's 
have  shrivelled  up — his  knees  drawn  safeties,  we  scraped  the  fat  ofi  the 
up  to  bis  chin,  his  bony  shoulders  up  skins,  melted  it  down  into  oil,  made 
to  Ills  ears,  and  about  the  size  and  a  sort  of  lamp  out  of  a  piece  of  tin, 
weight  of  a  lean  turkey.  Besides  and  a  wick  out  of  the  cotton  pad- 
thc  dread  of  being  compelled  to  ding  in  coats,  4c.,  and  burnt  it 
stop  long  on  the  island,  our  fuel  whenever  the  fire  was  put  out. 
was  nearly  finished,  and  we  were  Though  the  lamp  Hometimes  went 
contemplating  the  prospect  of  eal-  out,  the  upper  shanty  would  most 
-  ing  the  meat  raw.  I  ate  two  small  likely  have  a  light,  so  we  got  it  re- 
birds  raw,  and  a  piece  of  another,  kindled  without  reducing  the  stock 
by  way  of  accustoming  myself  to  of  our  precions  matches.  An  ordi- 
it;  but  ugh!  it  was  bad.  if  it  had  nary  housewife  would  be  rptlier 
come  to  our  being  obliged  to  eat  puzzled  to  keep  up  a  fire  with  bird* 
the  meat  raw,  I  had  arranged  a  skins — it  requires  experience. 
dish  for  my  mother  of  minced  liver,  A\'e  had  been  about  a  month  on 
heart,  and  "greens"  (the  moss  that  the  island  when  the  mollyhawka 
I  have  mentioned),  seasoued  with  commenced  to  lay,  and  there  was 
gunpowder  as  a  substitute  for  salt ;  great  rivalship  between  the  two 
of  that  article  we  had  none,  and  shanties  to  get  the  eggs,  one  striving 
were  obliged  to  put  salt  water  in  to  steal  a  march  on  tlie  olher  by  gct- 
our  soup  to  give  it  a  taste.  After-  ting  up  .before  daylight,  which  wan 
wards  when  we  cooked  in  stones,  very  cold  work,  having  to  grope  our 
and  had  lota  of  burning  material,  way  in  the  dim  light  of  the  moon  or 
some  of  us  used  to  make  salt ;  but  it  breaking  daylight  over  the  frozen 
took  such  a  time  for  tlie  salt  ground,  with  mere  apologies  for 
water  to  evaporate,  and  so  small  shoes,  generally  struggling  n;;ainst 
were  the  reiiults  that  ensued,  that  a  high  wind,  for  it  was  nearly 
none  of  us  kept  tins  up  regularly.  I  always  blowing  a  gale  in  that  bleak 
think  I  was  the  first  to  make  salt  quarter  of  the  world,  with  snow, 
on  the  Island.  Another  dish  I  of  (en  hail,  and  rain  to  make  it  worse,  and 
got  ready  tor  my  mother,  when  she  our  intier  man  very  indifferenlly  re- 
could  noleatthe  flush,  wasthe  brains  plcnished;  but  the  eggs  were  good 
taken  out  of  the  birds'  heads  and  and  saved  my  motlier's  life,  for  at 
fried.  That  was  considered  one  of  that  time  a  few  moiilhfuls  of  the 
our  delicacies  ;  and  was  also  one  of  soup  we  made  wasall  that  she  could 
the  inventions  of  my  culinary  genius,  take  of  the  fonner  food.  There  was 
At  last  the  firewood  was  finished,  never  a  time  when  she  was  at  her  • 
except  a  few  stick?,  which  were  worst,  but  that  something  turned 
used  for  killing  our  birds.      Efforts  up  just  in  time  to  s; 
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Aug.  3lBt,  every  ono  was  startled  I  felt  as  if  all  tlie  moisture  in  my 
by  the  cry  of  Sail  lio  !  and  imrae-  joints  was  dried  up,  and  I  fancied  I 
diately  we  were  in  tho  highest  could  almost  hear  them  creak  as  I 
state  of  excitement  and  Lope  ;  but  it  dragged  myself  along.  It  was  with 
was  a  great  deal  too  far  off  fortheiTi  a  heavy  heart  I  went  out  to  hunt, 
to  see  us,  or  we  to  signal  thorn,  and  instead  of  climhjngup  the  hills, 
Poor  Mr.  Henderson,  who  had  been  I  went  down  by  the  side  of  tlio 
ill  and  low-spirited  since  we  landed,  island,  where  I  remembered  to 
got  worse.  I  daresay  the  raised  have  seen  a  large  quantity  of  ncstf, 
hopes  that  had  so  suddenly  come  built  of  mud,  smooth  and  round, 
and  gone  with  the  ship,  were  too  about  a  foot  from  the  gronnd,  look- 
much  fur  him  in  hisenfcebled  state,  ing  at  a  distance  like  the  turrets  of 
and  he  died  Sept.  2d.  His  body  was  a  small  castle.  Down  tlie  rocks  I 
mere  skin  and  bone.  HehadbeeniU  went,  and  saw,  to  my  great  delight, 
with  a  iiever-ceaang  diarrhcea  which  a  quantity  of  bcndtiful  white  birds, 
nothing  could  stop.  On  account  of  AVc  named  them  the  "  Freemasons," 
the  severe  frost  and  bad  weather  we  but  we  afterwards  discovered  their 
could  not  bury  him  for  two  or  three  real  name  was  mollyhawk.  I  killed 
days.  His  limbs  up  to  the  last  were  about  fourteen  of  these,  as  they  let 
quite  supple,  and  that  was  the  case  mc  come  quite  close  to  them,  when 
with  »ll  those  who  died  after  having  I  knocked  them  down  wilh  a  club, 
been  any  time  on  the  island.  We  They  even  flopped  down  among  my 
seldom  could  clean  ourselves ;  tho  feet.  I  carried  about  half  cf  my 
dirt  was  too  fa»t  on  us  to  allow  of  prize  down  to  the  tent,  and  great 
water  alone  taking  it  off,  and  the  was  every  one's  delight  and  astonish- 
wealher  was  so  bitterly  cold  that  we  mental  the  increase  of  our  larder. 
could  only  dabble  a  very  little  in  Many  of  tho  others  went  out,  and 
it.  But  we  had  a  mode  of  clean-  killed  about  a  hundred  in  all.  Such 
ing  our  faces  a  little  by  means  of  a  feast  of  tails  wo  had  then  !  That 
bird's  skin,  rubbing  oui-selves  with  appendi^e  was  cut  off  close  to  the 
the  greasy  eide  first,  thereby  soften-  back,  the  long  feathers  pulled  out, 
ing  the  dirt,  and  afterwards  rubbing  and  being  burnt  for  a  time  in  the 
that  oS  with  the  f  eatiiery  side,  fire,  was  considered  a  great  delicacy. 
Our  clothes  were  black  with  smoke  and  one  of  the  perquisites  of  the 
and  very  filthy,  and  we  were  crawl,  hunter.  About  this  time,  seven  or 
ing  wilh  vermin,  which  we  could  eight  who  had  been  engaged  build- 
not  get  rid  of.  There  was  little  of  ing  a  slianty  for  themselves  re- 
tbe  birds  that  we  did  not  find  a  use  moved  to  it,  thereby  leaving  ns  a 
for :  even  the  entrails  were  roasted  little  more  room.  Our  larder  being 
and  eaten,  and  the  lat^e  guts  we  always  supplied  by  the  new  birds, 
stuffed  with  chopped-up  meat,  and  we  bewan  to  htok  about  us  more, 
tried  to  imagine  them  sausages;  but  and  sLanty  No.  4  was  started; 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  "anything  also  another  great  and  real  delicacy 
with  a  taste  on  the  island,  except  came  ^in  about  this  time — vi/.,  the 
the  soup  when  plenty  of  salt  water  "  mutton-birds."  AVe  found  the 
was  put  in  it.  young,  but  never,  I  think,  the  'old 

We  got  very  hard  up  for  anything  ones,  who  seemed  most  mysterious 

to  eat  at  one  time ;  one  day  there  birds.     Their  nests  were  under  the 

were  only  ono  or  two  mollyhawks  ground,  and  to  find  them  wo  had  to 

for  our  last  meal,  and  Blackjack's  stamp  about  till  we  discovered  a  hoi- 

tent  had  had  nothing  to  eat  all  day.  low  place,  our  feet  very  often  going 

A\'e  were  very  weak  and  low-spirited,  right  through  the  surface  into  their 
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nests,  wLcu  we  liad  only  to  put  in 
our  hand  and  pull  otit  oar  treasure. 
They  lisd  a  doliglitfiil  flavour,  and 
were  covered  witli  beiiuliful  fat. 
W'g  also  had  whale-Mrds,  divers,* 
and  what  we  called  "  iho  whistlers," 
from  the  noise  Ibpy  made.  All 
these  smaller  hirda  lived  in  burrows 
underground,  something  after  the 
manner  of  the  mutton-bird.  The 
wUalc-bird  laid,  I  think,  two  eggs 
of  a  delicnte  pale  colour  :  the  little 
diver's  e^  was  noted  for  its  size 
compared  to  its  own  tnlk.  We 
were  visited  also  in  great  numbers 
by  a  ferocious  brown  hank,  they 
were  most  audacious  birds,  and  if 
their  nests  were  interfertd  witli, 
they  attacked  wi'b  vehemence  the 
trespassers.  The  Inndorground  resi 
dents,  wbale-birda  and  divers  espe 
cially,  were  wofully  preyed  upon 
by  these  hawks;  the  latter  would 
Bland  patiently  for  hours  near^  their 
burrows,  like  keen  terrier  *  dogs 
watching  a  rat-hole,  ready  to  pouneo 
upon  the  unwary  who  _  ventured 
from  their  furtrcascs, 

The  weaiher  was  now  getting 
rallier  less  severe,  but  we  could 
only  recollect  three  fine  days  all 
the  time  we  were  there,  atfd  we 
always  had  to  pay  dearly  for  tliem. 
Anqlher  shanty  was  being  built, 
and  I  was  promised  a  very  small 
old  one  for  my  mother  and  myself, 
which  a  third-class  passenger  had 
previously  built,  and  had  kindly 
offered  us.  On  a  cold,  stormy 
day,  September  13,  a  vessel,  a 
fnll-rigged  sliip,  under  reefed  top- 
sails, as  far  as  we  could  make  out, 
came  between  Iloggs  Island  and 
ours,  then,  nmning  close  along  our 
island,  kept  away  to  the  east.  I 
was  in  what  was  called  the  Skin- 
ning Cave,  and  saw  the  ship  and 
gave  the  alarm  first.  Awny  went 
some  of  us,  as  hard  as  we  could 
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run,  with  blankels  and  counter- 
paues  '  to  the  flagstafE,  our  black 
figures  showing  well  against  the 
snow-covered  hill,  so  that  I  believe 
they  could  not  have  helped  seeing 
us.  The  blankct-fiag  was  ap  in  a 
very  short  ,time,  and  the  ship,  when 
she  had  gut  past  the  end  uf  the 
island,  came  into  the  wind,  I  be- 
lieve, for  previously  she  had  been 
running  with  the  wind  aft,  and  we 
all  thought  tliat  she  had  seen  us,  and 
was  going  to  stay  for  us  till  liner 
weather  eame  to  take  us  ofF,  when  a 
squall  of  snow  came  on  and  Lid  her 
from  view.  She  had  gone  ofl  a 
little  in  ihe  squall,  but  some  of  the 
men  said  she  was  still  "  hove  to." 
She  had  not  increased  her  distance 
much,  but  eventually  she  took  to 
her  heels.  Of  course  it  was  a  great 
disappointment,  but  we  expected 
when  in  port  she  would  report  u.*, 
and  hope  kept  us  up  for  about  a 
couple  of  montlis.  But  no ;  we 
never  heard  anything  more  of 
her.  Now  I  am  sure  she  saw  us, 
and  to  desert  us  thus  was  abomin- 
able. She  was  near  enough  to  let 
us  see  her  topmast  and  top-gallant 
and  rigging ;  and  when  we  could 
see  all  that  how  could  she  not  see 
our  black  figures  and  a  large  blanket 
and  counterpane  flying  against  a 
clear  sky  1  Eiccept  during  the 
squall  the  air  was  beautifully  clear, 
and  they  must  have  had  glassett, 
which  we  had  not.  Jlr.  I'eters  has 
the  date  of  this  ship's  appearance, 
and  I  should  like  to  find  out  her 
name. 

About  the  end  of  September  the 
penguins  first  made  their  appear- 
ance. They  aro  a  most  remarkable 
set  of  birds,  if  we  may  call  them  so ; 
for  they  have  no  wings,  but  just 
flippers,  and  their  coats  look  more 
like  fur  than  feathers;  in  fact  I 
think  them   not   unlike   seals.       It 
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was  very  amu^iiip:  to  watch  them  only   one   egu ;  now   our  nengiiins 

makinv  their  nests:  one  wonkl  go  laid  three.     The  first  was  the  sraall- 

to    a  little   distance   and    pick    up  est,   and   of   a   light^reen  colour ; 

JQ  its  bill,  with  great  ado,  a  small  the  others  whiter  and  larger,  espe- 

stone,  and    carry   it   with  immense  cially   the   last  one.     Tlicy  all  had 

dignity  to  its  mate,  when  they  care-  strong  rough   nhclls,   which,    when 

f nlly  arranged  it  in  some  mysterious  the  eggs  were  nearly  hatched,  had 

way,  shaking  their  heads  and  goh-  been  worn  by  constant  friction  on 

bling  over  it ;  then  turned  np  their  the  stones  smooth  and  thin,   easy 

facea  towards   the  sky  and  waved  for  the  young  ones  to  breakthrough. 

their  flippers,  as  if  asking  a  blessing  The  position  of  the  bird  when  "  at- 

on  their  labour  or  making  incanta-  ting"  is  upright,  or  very  nearly  bo. 

ti'iDs.     A  few  stones   thus  got  to-  The  yolk  of  these  eggs  boiled  hard 

gether   constituted   their   neats :    a  before  the  white,  the  latter  looking 

single  blade  of  grass  or  two  I  have  like  arrowroot  when  quite  boiled, 

seen   treated  in  the  same  manner;  and  also  tasting  not  unlike  it;  but 

but  I  never  heard  of  them  or  saw  our  palates  were  perhaps  not  to  be 

thein  build  in  the  grass,  but  always  depended  upon  after  living   so  long 

on  stony  places,  often  great  heights  on    coarse   fishy   food.      I   noticed 

shove  the  sea.  that    the    penguins   always  turned 

The  tracksthat  thepenguinsmade  their  backs  to  a  squall,  whilst  the 
through  the  grass  wound  up  round  other  birds — albatross,  ie. —  always 
the  edges  of  cliffs;  they  were  nar-  faced  it.  Beingalmaysamongsttho 
row  and  stony,  and  had  the  appear-  penguins,  their  habits  were  of  great 
aiice  of  having  been  worn  down  to  interest  to  us,  and  their  noises  my 
their  present  condition,  lb  rough  the  mother  used  to  fancy  resembled  near- 
soil  and  grass,  by  the  tread  of  count-  ly  all  the  sounds  of  the  farmyard. 
less  penguins  seeking  every  year  A  lot  of  them  cawing  at  a  distance 
their  favourite  resort'*,  which  must  seemed  tike  tho  lowing  of  a  cow; 
Iiavo  been  their  choice  for  ages,  there  was  tho  cackling  of  ducks. 
Some  of  these  paths  in  places  were  tho  hissing  of  gecsc,  the  gobbling 
very  steep  ;  and  really, to  lookatthe  of  turkeys,  and  even  tho  noise  of  a 
rocks  they  managed  to  climb  up,  donkey  braying,  to  be  distinguished 
you  would  think  they  would  require  amongst  the  babel  of  tongues. 
a  ladder.  AVben   thu    penguins  had    been 

Tl ley  made  great  fuss  over  their  sitting  some  wei;ks  on  their  es^s,  a 

courting,  and  wo  betide  any  unfor-  visible  decrease    in   tlieir    numbers 

tnnatc    hen    who    dared    bo    friv-  was  noticed,  and  we  thought  at  first 

olous,  leaving  its  own  nest  to  go  a  that  they  wore  leav'ng     s  entirely  ; 

short  walk  ;  for  no  sooner  was  it  but  the  he  3  i  ere  left  on  the  island, 

noticed,    than   all    tho    neighbours  looking   very    lean   a  d   care-worn, 

raised  a  crj^  of  anger  and  horror,  and  whilst  the  cocks  went  to  sea.     This 

prepared  to  give  the  delinquent  an  was  the   hrst   t  rae      c    had    seen 

unmerciful  pecking  as  it  wended  its  any   of    ll  e    regjiar    ho  fscholders 

way  through  the  thick  ranks  of  its  leave   thetr  ho  n       even  for  food, 

comradeit.     If    it  returned    to    its  since  their  arrival    on  the  island ; 

lord    and    master,    the    tune    was  and    whilst    on    shore    they    were 

imraediatvly  changed  from   discor-  never      seen     to     eat      anything. 

dant  howls  and   croaks  to  a  more  However,  I  think  in   a  week  or  so 

tniisical  tone    of  thanksgiving  and  tho  cocks  came  back,  and  very  fat, 

rejoicing,      I   have   secu   in  books  there  being  about  an  inch  thick  of 

of  natural  history  that  penguins  lay  fat  on  tbcir  skins,  which  was  very 

ogle 
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[irccioiis  to  US.     Most  of  tliem,  too,  like   courtiers   in    the   olden    time 

lad  their  paunches  full  of  a  sort  of  dancing  a  minnet ;  but  their  voices 

food  which  dill    not    look    unlike  a  were  not  equal  to  their  Hppearance, 

linsced-meal  poultice ;  this  was  for  sounding    like   a  bad   imitation  of 

their    young,    wliich    were    cither  a  donkey    braying.     At   one  time, 

hatched,  or   very    nearly   so.     Tlie  when   they    were   fitting   on   their 

hens,  when  relieved  by  the  coclw,  e^;s,  we   had,  I   daresay,    about  a 

then   left  for  their  holiday ;  but  I  conple  of  liundi'eds  or  more  of  the 

do  not  think  tlial  they  stayed  so  beautiful    creatures    Kcattcred    over 

bng  away  nor  came  back  fat  liko  the    grassy    parta    of    our    island. 

their  mates.     After  that,  there  was  They    lay    but   one    egg,  and  it  is 

a  constant  traffic  of  penguins  going  scarcely  ho  lat^e  as  you  might  ei- 

down  and  returning  from  the  sea.  pect  from  the  size  of  the  bird  :  it  is 

The  long  lines  of  tjavelling  pen-  white,  with    pinkish   spots  on   the 

guins,  meeting   each   other  on  ttieir  broad  end. 

narrow  tracks  to  the  sea,  seemed  to  I  had  almost  foi^otten  to  men- 
bo  very  particular  about  keeping  t ion  the  real  owners  of  the  soil: 
their  own  side  of  the  street.  The  the  only  un webbed-footed  birds  or 
homeward -hound  ones,  with  their  the  island,  and  constant  residcnta, 
full  paunches,  laboriously  climbing  were  what  ivc  called  "  little  white 
np  the  steep  paths,  and  their  funny  thieves,"  "  white  pigeons,"  or  "white 
little  short  legs,  white  bosoms,  and  crows,"  Tbey  possessed  many  of 
black,  extended  flippers,  looked  like  the  qualities  of  our  jackdaw,  being 
fat  old  gentlemen  in  white  waist-  very  inquisitive  and  mischievous, 
coats;  and  one  could  almost  fancy  hardy,  and  not  to  be  daunted  by 
that  you  could  hear  them  puffing  trifles.  Theirbuild wasstrongerand 
and  blowing  with  their  hard  work.  more  compact  than  that  of  a  pigeon. 

Whether  tlie  penguins  who   had  but  they  were  about  the  same  size. 

been  out  at  sea  always  came  back  I  do  not  think  they  were  powerful 

to   their  old  mat e!!,  who  had  been  fliera.  Their  feet  and  beak  were  binck, 

left  hcbinU  or  not,  I  would  be  afraid  the  latter  having  a  sort  of  wart  on  it 

to    say.     Yet    I   think    sometimes  about  tlie  nostril,  laiger  in  the  male 

tbey  did;  but  their  numbers  were  than   in  the  female;    whilst  their 

ta  great,  and  they  were  so  much  plumage    was    pure    white.     Tlieir 

alike,    it  would    bo    impossible  to  eggs  were  dark  and  speckled.    Theso 

decide.  little  "  thieves,"  when  the  penguins 

AVe  used  to  see  great  flocks  of  were    on    the   island,  never   ceased 

yonng    penguins    congregated    to-  watching    them    and     their     eggs, 

gether   under  the    care   apparently  They  would  sit  on  a  stone  wliich 

only  of  one  couple.     These  young  gave  them  a  commanding  position 

ones  were  very  tender  eating,  hut,  over  the    multitude    beneath,    and 

except  when  very  young,  of  rather  wait    for   a  chance  of  stealing   an 

a  rank  flavour.  egg,  and  they  had  a  very  knowing 

The   penguins   are   plucky   crea-  way  of  bending  down  and  putting 

turcs  ;    and   I    have    even    seen    a  their  head  on  one  side  to  see  under 

weak,  soft-looking  youngster  stand  the  penguin's  tail.     AV'hen  a  ehanee 

up    manfTilly    for    itself  against  a  of   robbing   presented    itself,   they 

fierce  hawk.  descended  from  their  elevated  posi- 

Thc  albatross  were  very  majestic  tion,  fearlessly  hopping  amongst  the 

and  graceful   in  their   movements,  crowded  penguins,  evading  adroitly 

We  used  to  sec  them,  when  pairing,  the  pecks  aimed  at  them,  stuck  their 

bending  and  bowing  to  cacu  other  beak  into  the  egg,  and,  if  they  had 
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not  time  to  enjoy  it  there,  would 
open  their  beak  whilst  inserted 
thereiu,  and  lift  it  in  this  way, 
would  fly  to  their  holes  in  the 
banks  or  rocks  and  demolish  their 
cleverly-earped  nieal  at  their  leisure. 
One  of  our  men  tells  a  story  of  one 
of  these  "  white  thieves,"  who,  tired 
of  ao  unprofitable  vigil,  had  the 
audacity  to  come  quietly  up  behind 
u  penguin  sitting  on  its  egg  and  jrn- 
pertinently  peck  its  tall  (a  great  in- 
sult) ;  and  when  the  peugnin  got  up 
to  resent  the  injury,  the  little  rasual 
dabbed  its  beak  into  the  egg  and 
carried  it  off,  Apropos  of  their 
hardihood,  an  American  sailor  re- 
lates the  following  anecdote  ;  but  I 
daresay  it  requires  to  be  swallowed 
cum  ffrano  talis.  lie  ihad  killed 
one  of  the  birds,  as  he  thought,  and 
had  sat  down  to  pluck  it  warm  ;  he 
had  done  bo  all  but  the  wings,  and 
had  taken  out  his  knife  to  cut  the 
latter  off,  when  away  the  bird  flat- 
tered minus  the  body-feathers. 
Their  chirrup  sounded  like  "  Quick, 
quick !"  which  seemed  to  be  their 
motto. 

Some  more  of  the  men  left  the 
lower  shanty,  and  iny  mother  and 
I  got  installed  in  our  new  abode. 
It  was  high  up  on  the  hill  at  the 
other  side,  on  one  of  these  stony 
places  frequented  by  the  penguins. 
We  had  to  force  our  way  through 
a  dense  cloud  of  these  to  reach 
onr  hole,  which  wo  called  Penguin 
Cottage.  The  height  inside  was 
about  four  feet  in  the  highest  place, 
length  rather  less  than  four  feet, 
and  a  sort  of  shelf  on  tlie  rock  which 
we  used  as  a  bed-place  about  three 
feet  wide  and  five  in  length.  The 
bottom  of  this  bed  we  called  Ihe 
"  well,"  for  the  damp  was  so  great 
that  our  coverlet  would  get  as  wet 
as  if  dipped  in  muddy  water ; 
consequently  we  kept  our  legs 
curled  up,  wliich  took  away  from 
the  width.  When  both  were  In 
the    shanty,    one  often    retired   to 


bed  to  make  more  room,  wo 
were  so  crushed ;  besides,  one  side 
not  being  water-tight  was  too  wot 
to  sit  down  near,  and  _wo  had  to 
crouch  under  the  rock  to  keep  out 
of  the  rain.  The  wall  was  about 
four  feet  wide,  bailt  of  sods;  but 
not  having  a  spade,  tearing  up  these 
sods  with  our  hands  made  them 
very  uneven,  and  gave  lots  of 
channels  for  rain  to  find  its  way 
through,  bi  the  wall  of  'our  little 
shanty  there  was  a  whalo-bitd's 
nesL  They  were  very  quiet ;  but 
before  rain  they  cooed  and  moaned 
in  the  most  plaintive  and  ma- 
slcal  tones,  and  after  that  you 
never  had  to  wait  long  for  wet 
weather.  Of  course  I  plastered  up 
these  places  with  mud  as  well  as  I 
could,  but  to  little  purpose.  Our 
cave  was  made  by  buililing  a  turf 
wall  against  a  slanting  piece  of 
rough  rock.  We  managed  to  have 
a  fire  as  there  were  lots  of  penguins, 
though  we  were  not  very  good  at 
keeping  it  alight  till  we  got  accus- 
tomed to  it.  The  way  we  managed 
was  this  :  At  night  before  the  fire 
was  quite  out,  I  put  in  a  piece  of 
dry  turf,  which  kept  a  spark  in,  or 
got  red-hot  tiirough,  and  lasted,  if 
a  good  piece,  till  morning.  I  then 
put  dry  grass  or  shavings  from  the 
mattress  and  blew  it  till  it  caught, 
or  helped  it  with  gunpowder,  {beti 
hung  strips  of  fat  skin  over  the 
flame,  thereby  making  a  good  fire. 
The  fire  once  lit  I  put  on  the  stone 
pot  and  prepared  breakfast  A  list 
of  our  furniture  and  eSects  might 
be  interesting:  a  very  small  mat- 
tress of  dirty  shavings,  a  counter- 
pane, a  table-spoon  (plated),  a  tea- 
spoon (real),  a  fork,  two  bottles, 
(great  treasures),  a  small  piece  of 
tin  made  into  a  frying-pan,  about 
six  inches  long  and  one  in  depth  ; 
a  stone  lamp,  two  atone  frying-pans, 
in  which  we  cooked  all  our  meat; 
a  fireplace,  two  or  three  umbrella- 
wires,  which  were  used  for  pokers, 
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or  bars  to  rest  the  tin  pan  on.  The  would  get  birds  for  our  evening 
most  valuable  articles  in  the  cabin  meal,  cither  young  panguins  or 
were  my  club  and  knife:  the  latter  molly  hawks,  Rud  then  set  to  work 
was  simply,  ini-alnal-ie — no  money  skinning  and  cntting  them  up. 
iTonid  have  bought  it ;  withont  it  I  After  that  I  generally  killed  and 
could  not  have  kept  up  an  indepen-  skinned  about  flfty  old  penguins, 
dent  shanty,  and  upon  it  and  iny  and  stored  up  the  skins  for  win- 
club  depended  every  necessary  of  ter  fnel.  Thirty  fat  skins  wcro 
life.  Another  nseful  article  was  a  about  as  much  as  a  man  in  our 
needle  made  from  the  wire  of  an  reduced  state  could  carry  easily,  I 
umbrella.  The  thread  wo  used  was  packed  them  in  stacks  about  four 
unravelled  worsted,  I  also  Iiad  my  feet  high.  Tlie  old-kopt  skins 
revolver,  and  some  precious  rags  I  burnt  well,  though  they  smelt 
could  make  "  touch"  of,  with  the  strongly,  and  were  full  of  maggots ; 
liclp  of  gunpowder,  I  liad  (juanli-  but  we  were  very  glad  to  liavc 
lies  of  oil  got  from  the  fat  of  the  them,  I  had  stored  about  TOO  or 
penguins  put  in  the  lai^e  gut  of  800,  which  would  have  lasted  h9 
the  other  sea-birds,  also  in  what  some  time,  as  we  only  burnt  about 
we  called  "  pigs" — that  is,  the  skin  five  or  six  in  our  small  iiro  during 
of  a  penguin  without  a  cut  in  it,  the  day.  I  was  always  glad  to  get 
dried  and  made  a  bag  of.  They  were  ray  skinning  over,  as  I  Tiad  got  so 
also  used  for  carrying  water.  sick  of  it ;  and  dreadful-looking 
Wlien  we  first  went  to  our  own  figures  we  must  sometimes  havu 
shanty,  I  generally  went  down  to  been  —  our  hands  and  clothes 
one  of  the  other  shanties  for  boiled  covered  with  blood,  and  our  faces 
meat  and  soup ;  but  I  afterwai-ds  often  spotted  with  it.  The  even- 
gave  this  up,  and  depended  entirely  iiig  meal  was  generally  cooked  by 
upon  myself.  This  was  the  usual  my  mother,  of  which  I  ate  sonic, 
daily  routine,  from  which  the  reader  leaving  a  little  for  the  mominfi, 
will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  then  got  in  water  for  the  night,  put 
life  wo  led  :  I  got  np  about  seven  the  turf  on  the  fire,  and  retired  to 
o'clock  and  took  the  ashes  out  of  bed,  or  rock  rather.  I  generally 
the  (^replace,  lit  the  fire,  and  swept  slept  well,  except  when  I  dreamt  of 
ont  the  house  with  a  bird's  wing,  skinning  penguins.  My  mother  also 
When  tlie  stone  pot  got  heated,  I  slept  pretty  well,  considering  the 
pnt  in  the  grease,  and  if  we  had  discomfort,  Ac.  On  Sunday  I  never 
eggs,  «o  fried  them  in  it,  or  cooked  did  any  skinning,  but  washed  my- 
tlie  meat  in  it.  It  generally  took  self  in  the  gully  in  the  morning, 
about  a  couple  of  hours  to  cook  the  Wo  always  had  a  supply  of  food 
breakfast-,  as  we  could  do  so  little  ready  for  the  Sunday.  I  then 
at  a  time;  my  mother  looked  after  paid  visits  to  some  of  the  other 
it  sometimes.  After  breakfast  I  shanties,  and  got  all  the  news,  sucK 
often  went  down  to  the  gully  and  as  a  new  yarn  ;  and  dreams  were  a 
had  a  wash — with  eggs  when  plen-  great  source  of  amusement — we 
liful,  often  using  a  dozen  of  them  ;  dreamt  in  such  a  reahstic  i 


1  when  they  could  not  be  spared,  Having  dreams   was   quite    hkc   a 

I  cut    a    penguin's  throat   over   a  letter  hy   post,  for   they  took   our 

piece  of  rng,  scmbbing  myself  with  minds  off  the  island,  and  enabled 

the  blood,  and  then  washing  it  off  us  to  forget  for  a  time  our  miserable 

with  water  ;  it  was  not  such  a  good  ci re nm stances,  and  any  interesting 

plan  as  the  eggs,  but  was   better  ones  I  retailed  to  my  mother.     In 

than    nothing.      My    wash    over,   I  the  night  when  we  woke  we  inva- 
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riably   asked   each  other's  dreams,  and  miaerahle  got  quite  plump  and 

which  were  often  about  something  fresh — some    of    them    ate    about 

to  eat,  of  ten  about  being  at  home,  thirty  at  a  meal ;  and  we  saw  each 

and  the   ship  that  was  to  take  us  other  with  clean  faces,  for  we  used 

off    the    island — always     pleasant,  the    i«gn  as   soap ;  whilst   a  most 

Dreaming,  in  fact,  was  by  far  the  remarkable   thing   was,  that  every 

pteasantest  part  of  our  cxiatctice  on  one  had  fair  skins  and  light  hair, 

that  miserable  island.     Many  were  dark  faces   and   hair    being    quite  . 

the  prophecies  tliat  were  made  about  changed — black  hair  turning  brown 

when  wc  should  getofE.     At  first  we  or  red,    and    fairer    people    quite 

anxiously  paid  attention  to  them ;  but  flaxen.     As   for   myself,   my   com- 

when  one  or  two  turned  out  wrong,  plexion  was  pink  and  white  like  a 

DO  one  took  much  account  of  tbcm.  girl's,  with  white  eyebrows,  yellow 

A  curious  thing  happened  to  my  hair  and  moustache.  My  mother 
mother  on  the  1st  of  ^''ovember.  did  not  change  much,  bat  she  was 
She  was  sitting  by  the  fire  when  a  mere  skeleton  and  very  feeble, 
she  said  she  saw  a  woman's  face  Tlie  old  nuartcrmaster,  "  Daddy"  or 
and  head  appear.  It  was  a  beau-  "Nimroa"as  he  was  called,  died 
tiful  face— pale  complexion  and  October  20th.  The  eggs  came  too  late 
dark  eyes,  with  a  kerchief  tied  over  for  him,  poor  old  fellow  !  bet  he  gave 
the  head  under  the  chin.  It  smiled  himself  up  from  the  first.  Heal- 
kindly  to  her  and  slowly  faded  ways  said  most  of  us  would  get  off, 
away.  I  told  some  of  them  about  but  not  himself,  and  that  our  great- 
iA,  and  it  was  soon  all  over  the  est  chance  of  getting  off  was  after 
island;  but  the  curious  thing  is,  Chri3tmas,whicb  also  came  true.  Of 
tbatCaptmn  Gifford's  young  wife,  course,  people  wouldonly  comenear 
a  most  gentle,  kind  lady,  when  she  these  dreadful  rocks  of  their  own 
leaned  over  the  ship's  aide,  saying  accord  in  fine  weather,  which  we 
"  good-bye"  to  my  mother  aa  she  expected  about  Christmas  time. 
was  leaving  the  whaler,  had  the  face  Christmas-day  was  very  cold, 
of  tbc  vision  on  the  island,  even  tliough  midsummer,  with  snow- 
to  the  kerchief  tied  under  the  chin,  squalls — in  fact,  at  home  you  would 

Other  two  slil]js  passed  us,  but  have  called  it  seasonable  weather. 
they  either  did  not  see  us,  or  took  Poor  Utile  Watty  died  on  Christ- 
no  notice.  One  of  them  nearly  maB'day,  at  twelve  o'clock  nocn. 
ran  ashore  herself,  as  the  weather  and  was  buried  next  morning.  You 
was  thick;  but  it  cleared  in  time  could  almost  have  blown  him  away, 
for  ihem  to  see  the  land,  tlioui;h  he  was  so  thin  and  wasted.  lie 
it  was  a  narrow  escape.  Whilst  was  between  three  and  four  years 
the  penguins  were  laying  we  had  old,  I  think,  and  looked  like  an 
plenty  of  eggs,  not  only  for  the  old  man  of  seventy.  He  would 
time,  but  for  long  afterwards,  as  I  only  tske  a  drop  of  soup,  and  that 
"  pitted"  about  a  tbousand  of  them  from  one  of  the  quartermasters 
for  future  use.  Even  my  mother  called  Bill  Vyning,  an  American. 
has  eaten  seven  at  a  meal,  fried.  His  shoulders  were  up  to  his  cars, 
roasted,  or  raw.  beaten  np  with  a  and  ills  knees  up  to  his  chin,  being 
little  fresh  water,  which  made  a  drawn  up  that  shape  by  the  cold. 
most  refreshing  drink.  The  eggs  He  was  buried  near  Henderson,  and 
did  every  one  a  great  deal  of  good,  was  happily  the  last  of  the  unfor- 
and  wc  all  felt  satisfied  and  had  tunatc  few  whom  it  was  our  sad 
not  the  longing  desire  for  other  task  to  bnry  on  that  bleak,  lonely 
food.     Those  who  had  been  haggard  island.       Poor   fellows  !       Though 
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their  graves  lie  far  from  all  sounds  almost  our  only  pleasures.    We  never 

of  human  foil,  and  only  the  dash  could  get  near  these  seals,  as  they 

of  the  waves  or  the  sca-bird'a  cry  frequented  places  unapproachable  to 

is  heard   above   their  last   resting-  ua.     Oncday  ahugo beast,  described 

place  ;  though  no  stone  stands  to  as  having  a  head  like  a  bear  and  the 

bear  the  record  of  their  virtues,  and  body  about  ten  feet  long,  ivas  seen 

no     aflcclionate    hand    marks    the  to  attempt  a  landing,  but,  on  second 

spot   with   the    humble   tribute   of  thoughts,  it  dived  into  the  depths 

flowers — still  they  will  not  be  for-  again,     I  suppose  it  was  a  sea-lion, 

gotten.     In  some  quiet  hour  their  I  have  seen  several  of  what  appeared 

comrades'    thoughts    will    turn    to  to  me  large  seals  swimming  about, 

those    lonely     graves    far    in    the  but  perhaps  they  were  all  sea-lions, 

midst   of   the   restless    oee.in,   and  We  never  knew  what  fish  inhabited 

surely  their  hearts  will    soften  with  these  waters,  for  it  was  impossible, 

some  thought  of  pity  or  regret  when  on  account  of  the  quantities  of  sca- 

tbey  recall  the  existence  there  so  weed  and  the  constant  swell  of  llic 

miserably  closed.  sea  dashing  against  the  rocks,    to 

Wc    were    very   much   afraid  of  keep  anything  that  we  could  make 

our   engine-driver,  John    Nicoll,  or  for  a  line  clear  enough  for  fishing; 

"  Steam,"  a  nice  cheery  fellow,  who  and  what  made   ic   worse   was   the 

was  very  delicate,  and  spitting  blood  height  any  likely  place  was  from  the 

in  quantities.     He  was  to  have  got  water. 

the  bultle  of  wine  that  was  buried,         AVe  used  to  see  pails  of   fish  in 

but  it  was  stolen — a   great  sin,  for  Ihe  big  gut  of  the  albatross  when 

they    knew    it  was   for    the    sick,  they    had    their  young  to  feed.     I 

Tbero   was  still    a   little   rum   left  remember  once  killing  an  albatross, 

which  did  him  good,     {N.B.   Get  and,    as    was    often   the   case    just 

Henry  White   of    London's   "  Red-  before    dying,    it   vomited    up   the 

heart  rum"  if  you    want    anything  contents  of  its  bag,  and   among.st 

good  in  that  line;  it  is  medicinally  the  mess  was  an  eel  quite  perfect, 

bettor  than  brandy.)     We  were  all  and  having  the  appearance  of  being 

getting  very  anxious  lo  he  off ;  an-  conked,     1  took  it  up  and  ate  it, 

other  winter  on  the  island  would,  and  it  tasted  quite  like  slewed  eel. 

I  fear,  have  left  very    few  to  icll  I   daresay    that   was  the   only  fish 

the  tale,  though  ne  were   storing  eaten  on  the  island, 
skins  to  bum,  and  oil  also,  in  case         A  good  look-out  was  kept,  and  all 

of  such   a   dire   necessity.      There  who  could  were  engaged  building  a 

would  hnve  been  little  to  eat.     The  turf  tower  upon  which  we  were  lo 

young  aloatross  were  on  the  island  plant  a   small    staff,  but 

when  we  landed  in  July  ;  and  just  rescued   befor 

before  we  left,  the  old  birds  returned  All  the    eggs 

and  bnilt  their  nests  and  laid  ibeir  mother    w-us     getting     exceedingly 

*gg*i  s<*  "*'  prcenniod  we  had  seen  weak,    for  she   could   not    eat    the 

the    round    of  the   sea-birds.     We  bird-llesh    without   it    making    her 

never  took  any    albatross-ejrgs.  as  very  sick,  and  it  was  only  now  and 

wc  looked  forward  to  dopending  ou  then  she  could   manage   to  take  a 

the  young  for  food   later  on.     The  Httle ;  she    said   herself    she    could 

seals  we  used  to  hear  barking  like  not  Inst  another  fortnight ;  but  relief 

dogsatadtstanthnmlct;  it  sounded  was   close    at   hand.     On  the    2Ist 

HO  pleasant,  for   we  could    imagine  January  ISTC,  the  happiest  day  we 

ourselves  near  some  village;  indeed,  shall  ever  know  on  earth,  the  gallant 

our  imaginations  and  dreams  formed  little  bark  Young  I'hccnix,  Am 
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wbalcr,  Captain  Gifford,  took  my 

mother  and  my  self  and  several  others 
oS  that  night,  and  the  rest  the  next 
day.  There  was  not  much  wind, 
and  the  day  was  fine.  I  thought  I 
would  give  myself  a  holiday  from 
skinning,  so  I  had  just  got  a  "  pig" 
fall  of  young  penguin's  legs,  siid 
had  hung  them  on  a  string  on  the 
roof  to  dry  and  smoke  a  little,  and 
was  backing  out  of  the  shanty, 
when,  just  visible,  I  saw  a  ship.  I 
yelled  out,  Sail  ho  !  and  ran  to  see 
if  the  look-out  had  seen  it  from  the 
flag-staS.  They  had  seen  her  a 
short  time  before  and  the  flags  and 
everything  were  up;  fires  were  lit 
also  on  different  paits  of  the  hill 
so  that  they  might  see  the  smoke, 
and  blankets  were  about  in  every 
piosition  that  looked  eligible.  Of 
coon*  wc  were  all  very  muoh  excit- 
ed, hope  and  fear  alternately  predo' 
minaling.  I  had  gone  to  the  flag- 
staff, and  was  running  back  to  lell 
my  mother  not  to  be  too  sanguine, 
as  the  ship  had  not  as  yet  altered 
her  course,  when  a  cheer  made  me 
look  out  to  sea.  There — delightful 
sight ! — she  had  seen  us,  and  was 
steering  close  in  (o  the  island.  Some 
of  13S  cried  with  joy.  I  packed  up 
all  our  valuables — my  c hi b,  revolver, 
knife,  fork,  and  two  spoons — and 
prepared  everything  for  embarking. 
When  the  ship  came  closer,  she  ran 
up  the  American  ensign,  and  low- 
ered two  boats.  Tliey  came  to  the 
wrong  side  of  the  island  for  era- 
l-arkin^ ;  so  Walter  Smith,  the  sail- 
maker,  swam  out  to  them,  Ihough 
with  considerable  risk,  for  there 
was  a  heavy  surf,  and  directed  them 
to  the  other  side,  where  our  old  land- 
ing-place was.  It  was  now  getting 
late,  and  Captain  Gifford  only  took 
my  mother,  Mr.  Peters,  "  Sails," 
tw'o  invalids,  and  myself,  off  in  the 
boat  that  night.  When  we  got  on 
board  we  got  a  warm  bath,  clean 
clothes,  and  tea  ;  and  every  one  was 
exceedingly    kind   to    us.     I   don't 


know  how  my  mother  could  have 
managed  without  Mr?.  Gifford's  kind 
assistance.  She  was  comfortably 
cushioned  up  on  a  large  sofa  in  the 
stern  cabin  ;  a  nicely  done  up  little 
place,  with  pictures,  books,  and 
liarmonium.  She  was  but  a  small 
vessel,  and  had  a  crew  of  30  hands, 
so  that  there  was  little  room  to 
spare,  and  Mr.  Peters  and  I  slept 
on  the  floor.  Captain  Gifford  was 
undecided  whether  he  could  take 
as  all  or  not ;  however,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  manage  a4  well  as  he 
could,  leave  his  fishing-grounds — 
which  would  be  a  great  loss  to  him 
— and  take  us  to  the  Mauritius  or 
the  Cape,  unless  he  could  tranship 
us  to  English  ships.  That  night 
we  stood  off  the  land  till  morning. 
The  day  was  lovely,  and  we  steered 
for  the  island  again,  and  took  off 
the  rest,  Mr.  Peters  writing  a  short 
account  of  the  wreck,  and  the 
names  of  the  drowned,  on  paper, 
which  was  enclosed  iii  a  bottle, 
scaled  up,  and  buried  at  the  top  of 
one  of  tlie  graves.  Each  gi'ave,  a,t 
n'cll,  had  a  wooden  cross  placed  at 
the  head  of  it. 

Everybody,  as  tbeycame  on  board, 
had  a  good  wash  in  hot  water,  and 
clean  clothes,  boots,  &c.,  all  good 
new  suits :  we  had  every  kindness 
shown  us.  Wc  stccre<l  for  the 
north;  and  on  the  26lh  January 
a  Liverpool  ship,  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena,  hove  in  sight,  which  tlie 
captain  signalled,  and  24  of  us, 
including  Mr.  Peters,  went  in  her. 
She  was  bound  for  Kurachcc  ;  and 
the  same  afternoon  another  Livei- 
pool  ship,  The  Childers,  Captain 
M'Pbee,  took  the  remaining  20, 
including  my  mother  and  myself. 
She  was  bound  to  Rangoon,  in  Bur- 
mah.  VVe  were  alt  very  sorry  to 
leave  the  whaler ;  and  Mrs.  Gifford 
was  quite  distressed  at  parting  from 
my  mother.  Captain  Gifford  offered 
to  keep  my  mother  on  hoard  if  she 
had  the  least  objections  to  going  to 
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Rangoon.  "Wo  wure  most  kindly 
and  courteously  reocived  by  Captain 
M'Phee  of  Tlie  Childera,  and  iny 
motlier  is  now  getting  quite  fat  and 
strong, 

lliis   ends  my   joaraal,  and  my 
mother  adda  tlie  rest 

C.  F.  W. 


rying  about,  sails  being  dragged  up 
and  down,  when,  jiist  at  my  win- 
dow, I  Iieard  the  man  sav,  "  Only 
three  fatboms  water,"  and  I  at  onco 
knew  we  were  within  a  few  inches 
of  being  aground.  I  started  up; 
my  face  felt  stiff,  it  was  so  white, 
and  my  lips  blue  with  terror,  and 


IIT    MOTHERS    ADDITIONS. 

Captain  M'Pbco  carries  a  I 
crew,  most  of  the  men  coloi 
very   bandt 
arc  a  mi^rry 


<  tOSi 


what  V 


*  gomg  ( 


worth  heai'ing,  Charlie  has  been 
busy  painting  pictures  on  the  sail- 
ors' boxes,  and  has  also  been 
employed  to-day  washing,  and 
makes  a  first-rate  washer.  I  shall 
go  on  with  the  narrative  myself,  as 
Charlie  is  busy  to-day  ^I6th  March) 
pulling  ropea   and   going    through 


The  sliip  was  like  a  bcc-bive,  every 

one  was  ao   bnay.     In  a  very  sbon 

time  every  aail  was  furled  and  the 

id   strong :    they     anchor  dropped.     Charlie  was  hur- 

id  their  laugh  is     rylng  me  along  to  see  it  go,  when 


it  did  with  H  vengeance, 
huge  ehain  snapping  like  a  bit  of 
wood,  and  ofi  went  the  anchor  with 
thirty  fathoms  of  valuable  chain 
cable.  I  was  in  horror ;  however, 
little  Jemmio  comforted  me  by  tell- 


ing  1 


there 


livo    I 


^  ^  ^  ^  another  was  soon 
great  exertion.  We  have  bad  light  dropped.  The  ship  sligblly  grazed 
variable  winds  or  mme  at  all,  the  the  bottom,  but  of  course  we  did 
days  awfully  hot  and  the  evenings  •  not  anchor  till  we  were  in  deeper 
cliaiming.  At  last  wo  got  near  water.  The  captain  aaid  no  wonder 
enough  to  sight  land  two  days  ago,  I  turned  pale ;  he  felt  he  did  so 
It  is  a  most  dangerous  coast,  uilh  himself.  A  captain  has  indeed  an 
s:ind-banks  stretrhing  far  out,  and  awful  respunsibility.  One  of  our 
the  pilots  will  only  come  to  the  men.  Jack  Evans,  who  has  been 
mouth  of  the  river,  when  the  worst  wrecked  five  or  six  times,  ran  past 
danger  is  over.  The  raptain  has  me  laughing,  saying  "it  would  be 
neither  slept  nor  eaten  fortwodays,  queer  if  we  were  wrecked  twice  this 
and  yesterday  he  seemed  very  voyage;  there  must  be  some  Jonahs 
anxious.  lie  had  put  out  signals  amongst  ns,  I  think."  A  breeze 
for  a  pilot  that  we  saw,  but  they  sprang  up  in  the  evening,  too  late, 
took  no  notice,  and  we  have  been  as  usual,  to  do  any  good,  At  tea  to- 
anchored  for  two  (lights.  The  cur-  night  the  first  mate  told  me  what 
rents  arc  so  strong,  that  even  with  frightful  danger  we  were  in  just  a 


a  strong  breeze  the  ship  cannot 
keep  its  own.  It  is  very  anxious 
work,  and  the  captain  constantly 
keeps  sounding,  and  yesterday  the 
man  that  was  sounding  took  no 
notice  though  we  got  into  shallow 
water.  I  had  jnst  gone  to  rest  in 
my  bunk  after  dinner,  when  I  heard 
a  great  trampling  on  deck  and  hiir- 


hor  cable  broke,  as  lie  feared 
the  others  might  not  act  well  at 
once.  There  was  a  strong  tide  drift- 
ing us  into  a  livcr,  out  of  which  notk- 
iny — either  ship  or  living  creatutv 
— ever  came  again :  it  is  certain 
death.  They  b»vc  tried  to  survey 
it,  bat  it  is  impossible  ;  no  one  ever 
returned  to  tell  the  tale.*      It    is 


*  Not  quite  correct.  The  river  is  very  danfceroua,  but  small  etafl  or  bouts  do 
nccBsionally  go  up.  llie  name  of  the  river  is  the  Sctane.  and  the  danger  lies  in 
llie  ahottla, quicksands,  and  swift  tide,  also  what  is  caRed  a  "boa" — some  dc- 
Kcription  ot  tidul  wave.— ('.  F.  W. 


,  Gooj^lc 
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a  frigbtfully  dangerous  coast.  At 
every  alanu  I  go  and  put  oti  a  full 
complement  of  clothes,  and  liave 
our  small  bundle  of  possessiona 
realty,  Tlie  men  have  had  very 
hard  work,  and  they  do  it  all  so 
cbeerfully.  I  have  gained  a  great 
deal  of  nautical  knowledge;  the 
captain  _very  kindly  takes  great 
tronble  with  me,  and  then  I  bavc 
long  chats  with  "the  man  at  the 
wheel."  Sometimes  the  "man"  is 
a  boy,  or  rather  ebild,  e!f,  or  sprite, 
called  Jemmie,  very  small,  and 
knows  as  much  or  more  than  most 
iu  the  ship  except  the  captain ; 
up  to  every  mischief,  very  often  in 
disgrace,  but  neither  captain  nor  any 
one  else  can  keep  a  serious  face  with 
him,  thanks  to  his  beaux  yeux. 
lie  is  half  Irish  and  half  Spanish  ; 
you  can  imagine  the  gypsy  beauty 
of  the  child.  A  big  black  called 
"  Big  Jo,"  when  Jemmie  teases  him, 
brings  bis  eyes  to  bear  upon  liim 
from  his  height, and  says,  "Go  'way, 
child."  He  is  Liverpool,  ran  off 
to  sea,  and  I  suppose  has  given  his 
parents  more  trouble  than  half-a- 
dozen  usual  boys.  He  comes  with 
great  graciousness  to  comfort  me 
and  explain  things.  He  is  invalu- 
able U>  the  captain ;  he  has  such 
splendid  eyes  that  he  can  see  fur- 
ther than  any  one  else.  There  is 
one  comfort  in  being  the  only  wo- 
man on  hoard ;  I  can  poke  about 
and  go  anywhere :  two  or  three 
would  be  in  the  way.  I  under- 
stand the  compasses  pretty  well, 
and  can  tell  the  course  we  are  going 
by  the  stars. 

'  17/A  Ma>-eh  (St.  Falriek't  Day). 
— We  are  now  all  right,  nearly  in 
the  roads,  and  see  six  or  seven 
ships  at  anchor.  We  will  surely 
get  in  to-morrow.  After  dinner- 
time boats  came  up  to  ua,  and  some 
Tery  cnrions  individuals  came  on 
hoard.  I  immediately  ran  up  to 
have   a   good  stare    at  them,    and 

ound  I  was  as  much  an  object  of 


curiosity  to  them  as  they  to  me. 
There  was  one  young  Mussulman, 
a  great  swell,  with  a  long  skirt  of 
red  checked  stuff,  and  a  beautiful 
figure  and  carriage.  They  were  the 
stevedores.  The  pilot  was  not 
come,  and  we  have  anchored  among 
a  delightful  lot  of  lights,  and  can 
see  the  bush  and  cocoa-nut  trees 
quite  plain. 

18lh  jtfarcA.— The  pilot  came  on 
board  early  this  morning,  and  I  had 
the  honour  of  breakfasting  with  two 
turbaned  Mussulmans.  I  am  trying 
pigeon  English,  but  can't  resist  the 
small  words.  We  shall  be  up  to 
Kangoon  this  evening,  though  we 
may  not  get  on  shore  ;  oh,  how  glad 
I  shall  he !  1  never  saw  more 
extraordinary  -  looking  individuals 
than  some  of  these  natives  were 
— some  with  long  skirts  and 
no  bodies,  others  with  waistcoats 
and  very  little  else.  The  little 
stevedore  is  quite  a  bright  merry 
Mohammedan,  very  stout  and  up- 
right; he  puts  me  iu  mind  of  an 
Italian  singer,  He  took  tea  with 
us,  and  very  kindly  took  down  an 
enormous  turban  to  show  me  how  it 
was  done.  He  was  dressed  something 
like  a  European,  except  the  turban. 
What  with   our   colossal    Christies 
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the  "Arabian  Nights ;" 
even  the  "  hump-back  cadi"  came 
on  board  last  night ;  you  remember 
the  trouble  he  gave  to  everybody 
by  choking  on  a  fish-bone.  The 
"old  man  of  the  sea,"  our  pilot,  is 
very  grand,  with  a  long  red  silk 
skirt,  a  long  white  night-dress  over 
that,  and,  when  cold,  a  coat.  The 
night-dress  is  kept  on  in  my  hon- 
our, Oh  the  bananas  and  fresh 
oranges !  We  don't  know  what 
oranges  are  in  England.  It  is  de- 
lightful to  think  of  new  milk  and 
e^s,  and  abundaneo  of  delicious 
fruit,  cocoa-nuts  in  perfection.  I 
am  a  great  believer  in  sugar  now ; 
I  think  it  cured  me  of  sea-sickness ; 

Kigle 
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Mrs.  Giffordemd  it  was  so  strengthen-  Keith  in    a  bunk;    and    Inst  night 

iogfortbe  stomach.     A  little  ginger  when  they  came  down  to  go  to  bed, 

aid  plenty  of  sugar-and-w titer  makes  to   their  aalonishmotit   tliey    found 

a  ddiglitfiil  drink.     This  afternoon  two  long  dark  figures  stcetched  oat 

Charlie  called  me  to  come  on  deck,  in  their  places,  so  all  they  could  do 

All  sorts  of   queer    boats,    Chineae  was  to    nave  a  hearty    laugh,    and 

junks,  sampans,  and  barges,  to  be  sleep  on  the  floor.     This  morning  I 

asen    as   wr  turned   into   tho    nar-  beard    delightful   sounds   of    birds 

rower  parla  of  the  river,  and,  what  singing  just  like  larks,  and  we  could 

was  an    exquisite   pleasure   to    roe,  see  the  monkeys  playing  about  on 

green  trees.     We  have  been  exactly  the  trees — such  curious  trees — it  is 

eleven  months  at  sea — nothing  but  all  so  strange  ! 

bleak  dazzling  sea;    we  could  just  And  now  my  task  is  done.     A 

sec  the  dome  of  tlie  golden  pagoda,  gentleman,  Mr.  Case,  asked  iis  most 

It  has  a  thing  like  a  huge  umbrella  hospitably  to  go  on  chore  with  him, 

of    pure    gold   on    the   top    worth  though    we    said     gond-bye     with 

£80,000,    and  the    jewels  on    the  great  regret  to  Captain  M'P'hee,  wbo 

gold  work  are  very  valuable.  '  There  has  been  most  generous  and  kind 

IS  more  than  one  beautiful  pagoda,  to  us.     lie   took  such  care  always 

10(A  March  (Sunday  morning),  to  make  everything  comfortable  for 

— Wo  bad  to   drop  anchor  about  me,    I    must   lemenibor  him    with 

five  miles  fromKangoon,  and  I  sup-  gratitude  all  my  life, 

pose  we  shall   be  towed  in  to-day.  Now  our  story  is  finished.     We 

fhe  captain  went  ashore  last  niglit.  expect  our  letters  to  go  to-morrow, 

Charlie  and  Mr.  Walker  sleep   on  and  hope  soon  to  follow  them. 

the  two  couches  in  the  saloon,  Mr,  F.  W. 
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LETTER. KO.     IV, 


Mr  Dear  Editor,  —  As  I  find 
tliat  I  am  on  a  track  that  is  not 
iniicb  beato"  by  Biitisb  feet,  and 
is  tlie  "  lengthening  chain"  ivhich 
I  drag  at  each  remove  is  not  a  tele- 
graph ivire,  1  am  again  impelled  to 
■.-ominunicate  with  you  by  the  aid 
of  pen  and  ink.  The  summer  was 
lale  in  eoming,  and,  when  it  did 
Mine,  I  ran  away  from  it  by  climb' 
ing  into  the  Tyrol,  so  that  the  heat 
W  hardly  come  up  with  me  yet, 
although  I  got  a  passing  hint  at 
Salzburg  of  what  the  snn  can  do  in 
lh(se  regions  when  ho  wishes  to  he 
impressive.  Much  as  I  found  to 
lempt  me  to  a  prolonged  loitering 
shout  Dresden  and  Prague,  I  thouglit 
Mother  season  might  be  equally  con- 
venient for  tliem,  while  the  higher 
groand  would  not  bo  habitable  for 
more  than  two  or  three  months : 
ihas  it  is  that  I  now  hail  you  and 
Maga  from  the  Alps. 

Tlie  walls  of  old  Prague  have 
disappeared,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
lo  recover  the  traces  of  Frederick's 
•loinga  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  and 
Napoleon's  operations  round  Dres- 
den wore  80  extensive  that  it  would 
rrqnirc  some  time  to  explore  the 
theatre  of  them.  What  I  did  man- 
age to  sec  in  and  about  those  ancient 
places  was,  however,  generully  full  of 
interest  Thcgallcricsand  museums 
of  Dresden  can  of  course  be  enjoyed 
in  all  weathers,  and  a  great  resource 
I  found  them  in  tlic  cold  May  of  this 
year.  Tho  city  Lis  so  much  to 
boast  of,  that  one  raar\-cls  how  sho 
''an  employ  her  voice,  her  pen,  her 
pencil,  and  her  every  power  of 
expression,  in  praise  and  celebra- 
tion of  her  most  cherished  posses- 


sion, to  the  neglect  almost  of  lier 
other  treasures.  It  is  hardly  sur- 
prising that,  at  Weimar,  one  is  be- 
trayed into  uncanny  wishes  con- 
cerning Goetlic  and  Schiller  by  the 
persistency  nith  which  the  statues, 
casts,  portraits,  of  those  luminaries, 
their  names  given  to  squares,  streets, 
beer-bouses,  their  resorts  and  dwell- 
ings, meet  you  at  every  turn,  hav- 
ing tl»o  effect  of  one  or  two  recur- 
ring tlies  which  you  can't  kill. 
Weimar  has  nothing  else,  and 
cackles  accordingly  ;  but  that  Dres- 
den should  conduct  herself  in  the 
same  way  with  regard  to  her  Madon- 
na is  less  intelligible  and  less  excus- 
nble.  Every  ambitions  artist  seems  to 
copy  tho  Madonna,  just,  I  suppose, 
as  every  aspiring  tragedian  in  Eng- 
land must  exercise  himself  in  Qam- 
let ;  but  it  is  not  apparent  why  all 
the  essays,  from  creditable  paint- 
ings down  to  the  merest  daubs, 
should  be  displayed  in  tho  shotw 
and  all  over  the  city,  nor  why 
photographs,  engraving?,  woodcula, 
carvings,  should  repeat  to  a  nause- 
ating extent  the  forms  of  the  cele- 
brated painting.  Dresden,  without 
doubt,  possesses  a  great  art-treasure 
— many  say,  the  finest  painting  iu 
the  world ;  but  a  work  like  that 
requires  no  trumpeting.  The  re- 
putation of  the  picture  can  hardly 
DC  increased,  but  it  may  be,  and  is, 
stupidly  vulgarised  and  degraded ; 
and  genuine  admiration  of  the  ori- 
ginalis  diatnrbed  by  the  endless  fry 
of  attempted  copies.  Of  all  the 
imitations  that  I  have  seen — and 
you  cannot  look  for  a  day  about 
Dresden  without  seeing  a  multitude 
of  them — not  one  would  ever  have 
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coDveyod  to  me  thtt  expression  of  in  I'cr  hair.     But  this  mote  will  not 

the  original.     Indeed  I  have  heard  diminish  your   enjoyment   as    you  ' 

it  said  by  respectable  anthority  that  gaze  on  the  type  of  sweetest,  purest 

not  ono  of  the  endless  host  of  ea-  womanhood,  a  daughter  of  faithful 

Nayists  ever  did  succeed   in  repro-  Abraham  by  adoption  if  not  of  the 

ducing  the  power  of  Raphscra  work,  natural  seed  ! 

If,  then,  none  can  recover  the  niua-  I  suppose  that  every  picture 
ter's  idea  sufficiently  to  reproduce  whieh  has  been  thought  worthy  of 
his  creation,  it  may  be  assumed  that  careful  prescn'ation  possesses  ment 
while  few  can  receive  the  whole  of  some  kind — there  is  superior 
spirit  of  it,  aud  none  can  fail  to  colouring,  correct  drawing,  or  a  fine 
discern  some  of  its  power,  beholders  effect,  which  connoisseurs  can  ap- 
muBt  be  very  variously  affected  by  predate.  But  Iconfeas  to  you  that, 
it.  It  would  therefore  be  absurd  after  I  have  travelled  through  a 
for  any  critic  to  lay  down  what  such  gallery,  I  am  always  pained  to  think 
an  unapproachable  composition  is  of  the  number  of  paintings — many 
meant  to  express.  Each  one  may,  of  them  by  masters — wbich  can  be 
however,  say  how  ho  is  himself  ■  interesting  to  the  initiated  only, 
affected  by  it ;  and  I  can  tell  you,  and  which,  to  the  general  observer, 
my  dear  Editor,  pretty  well  what  not  only  can  allord  no  pleasure,  but 
the  picture  imparts  to  me.  A  con-  are  positively  disagreeable.  And  I 
sciousncas  of  supremo  exaltation,  often  think  bow  I  should  like  to  be 
hutnility,  awe,  bewilderment,  thank-  allowed  to  sort  a  collection, — put 
fulness,  all  at  once.  The  mother's  the  stupid  and  revolting  ones — I  am 
love  is  evidenced  by  the  attitude  not  reflecting  on  the  subjects  as 
principally,  and  is  a  habitual  ten-  moral  or  otherwise— by  themselves, 
derness  underlying  all  other  feeling,  and  leave  in  the  way  of  the  ordinary 
but  not  at  this  moment  occupying  spectator  only  such  as  it  generally 
the  mind.  The  words  of  the"  J^nj^  gives  pleasure  to  look  at.  This 
nijicai"  appear  to  be  embodied  in  seems  far  better  for  the  public  than 
the  picture,  and  were,  to  my  think-  arranging  by  dales,  or  by  artists, 
ing,  the  painter's  inspiration,  espe-  or  by  school*.  Of  course  if  such  a 
cialty  the  verses,  "  For,  behold,  from  separation  were  made,  there  would 
henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  immediately  arise  some  super-intel- 
me  blessed  ;  for  IIo  that  is  mighty  .ligent  people  who  would  declare  the 
hath  magnified  me,  and  lioly  is  Ills  chamber  of  horrors  to  be  the  only 
name;  and  His  mercy  is  on  them  one  worth  visiting;  but  nonsense 
that  fear  Him  throughout  all  gener-  like  that  need  not  trouble  any  one 
aliens."  Bow  a  painting  could  be  who  has  a  taste  of  his  own,  and  is 
made  so  eloquent,  and  whether,  if  not  ashamed  to  own  what  it  is.  I 
the  face  had  been  less  attractive,  ob-  don't  mind  whispering  to  yon,  my 
servers  would  have  been  so  earnort  dear  Editor,  my  belief,  that  if  every 
in  discovering  the  sentiment  cf  the  beholder  had  the  course  to  speak 
piece,  arc  queslions  very  hard  of  his  mind,  a  great  many  monstrous 
solution.  If  it  should  occur  to  you  forms,  ugly  countenances,  and  un. 
while  you  are  gazing  Xo  ask  yourself  natural  effects  which  now  cumber 
whether  the  tribe  of  Jndab  ever  pro-  collections  would  be  far  on  their 
dnced  a  virgin  like  this;  the  answer  way  to  oblivion. 
yourself  will  make  to  you  will  cer-  Equally  with  the  picturca  did 
tainly  be,  "  No."  The  Sistine  Ma-  the  Iiistorical  muscumatDrcaden  de- 
donna  is  a  gentile,  fair,  soft,  meek-  light  me.  I  had  not  thought  ther« 
featured,  with  the  chestnut  gilding  was  such   a    collection   of   ancient 
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arms  in  the  world.  The  kniglits  in 
umiour  and  their  surroundinga  spirit 
yoa  back  into  the  middle  ages,  and 
you  may  travel  over  all  th^i^ontesls 
with  the  early  heathenessir  of  Eu- 
rope, tbe  Aritbs  in  tlie  cast,  or  the 
Moor  and  Turk  in  the  south,  realis- 
ing old  stories  most  agreeably.  I 
fancy  that  the  history  of  weapons  of 
war  may  there  be  traced,  ^vilhoat 
break,  back  to  the  flint ;  but  I  bad 
time  to  study  these  treasurer  so  as 
to  learn  no  more  than  the  moat  ob- 
vions  of  their  merits. 

As  I  n'Gndcd  my  nay  southwards 
I  passed  among  people  nith  eara 
pricked  up,  waiting  for  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  for  the  scent  of  war 
was  on  the  wind.  Silken  dalliance 
had  not  exactly  been  consigned  to 
the  wardrobe,  but  scented  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  committal — armour- 
ers were  looking  up,  and  stocks  were 
looking  down.  I  am  far  from  re- 
joicing at  the  thought  of  war;  but 
I  confess  that,  as  I,  in  the  spring, 
heard  men  speaking  everywhere  of 
the  contest  that  was  then  expected, 
there  was  something  in  their  talk 
not  altwietlicr  unpleasant;  for 
"  England"  was  the  cry — England, 
awake  once  more,  and  watched  by 
the  nations,  who  hung  on  hor  every 
word  and  movement  to  catch  an 
augurj ,  Though  we  know  well 
enough  that 

"  NOQ^bt  nhould  make  us  rue, 
If  ED|i;liind  U>  Itaclf  did  rist  but  true," 

foreigners  bad  certainly  begun  to 
imagine  that  our  inactivity  denoted 
something  more  than  a  slumber. 
Money-getting  and  the  dreams  of 
theorists  were  thought  to  have  es- 
tablished such  n  warping  of  our 
comraon-scnse,  that  nothing  short 
of  the  island  going  down  with  all 
hands,  as  Sindbad's  did,  could  have 
stirred  us  to  an  effort  for  self  ■preser- 
vation. So  the  Continental  Powers, 
or  the  most  potent  of  them,  deter- 
mined to  ignore  our  existence,  find 
settle  affairs  in  their  own  way,  con- 


fident that  they  could  reckon  on 
our  dreamy  assent  to  anything 
they  might  choose  to  do,  accom- 
panied perhaps  by  a  request  that 
they  would  let  us  alone  and  not 
disturb  our  repose.  Unquestionably 
we  did  for  a  time  forget  ourselves, 
our  duties,  and  onr  dignity  ;  but 
they  who  have  studied  our  history 
know  that  such  aberrations  do  not 
last  long  with  us.  We  find  out  tbe 
wortlilessncBs  of  our  misleaders,  and 
return  to  rational  courses  with  re- 
newed vigour,  and  an  ardent  desire 
to  wipe  out  every  memory  that  mav 
have  seemed  to  stain  our  honour. 
Like  Sterne's  marquis  who,  baring 
been  driven  to  restore  his  fortunes 
by  trade,  had  come  back,  once  more 
a  wealthy  noble,  to  reclaim  his 
sword,  and,  on  receiving  it,  dropped 
a  tear  over  the  spot  of  rust  that  it 
had  contracted  near  tbe  point,  so 
does  airakening  England  lament  her 
lapse  from  her  high  calling,  and 
gird  on  her  sword  once  more,  con- 
scious of  generous  blood  and  noble 
ancestry  ! 

The  situation  is  altogether  a  sing- 
ular, perhaps  an  unprecedented  one. 
Nobody  can  point  out  a  covirse  that 
will  restore  a  healthy  condition  in 
the  East;  the  nursing  Powers,  after 
spending  weeks  over  the  composi- 
tion of  a  prescription,  discover  that 
it  is  useless  to  administer  the  do^c, 
refrain  from  action  on  the  patient, 
arid  fall  to  consulting  again ;  Eng- 
land does  not  think  it  her  business 
to  say  what  shall  bo  done,  bnt  she 
says  emphatically  that  certain  things 
shall  not  be  done.  So  the  disorder 
is  allowed  to  run  its  course,  the 
doctors  being  completely  posed. 

The  remedies  at  first  proposed 
may  have  been  intentionally  futile, 
and  part  of  a  deep  game  intended 
to  amuse  Europe,  while  Turkey 
should  drift  into  anarchy,  and  then 
be  qnictly  partitioned.  But  I  sus- 
pect that  the  contiimed  perplexity 
of  the  Imperial  nurses  is  due  to  the 
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uncKpcctcd  an ti oil n cement  of  her 
views  by  England,  and  to  the  pres- 
ence of  an  English  fleet  in  Turkish 
iraters.  An  unlooked-for  element 
hus  entered  into  the  calculationn, 
and  all  the  plots  are  aborlive.  The 
plotters  sturc  at  each  other,  and  can- 
not make  a  move, 

A  year  ago  it  was  very  much  the 
faahion  among  foreigners  to  say, 
I'argent,  Cartjent,  lovjoars  Varment, 
that  is  all  England  cares  for.  Now, 
it  is  refreshing  to  witness  tlie  con- 
Bternatiun  that  has  been  caused  by 
England  holding  np  her  finger. 
And  the  said  urgent  is  undoubtedly 
of  considerable  acconnt.  Valour 
may  be  met  by  valour,  force  by 
force  ;  but  vabur  and  force,  backed 
by  the  heaviest  weight  of  argent, 
are  likely  in  the  long-rnn  to  prc- 
viut.  Tiie  power  of  the  purse 
is  manifested  with  a  prominence 
wliich  it  never  had  before.  Other 
nations  have  vied  with  each  otiier 
in  amassing  armaments  so  big  that, 
hkc  Crusoe  with  his  canoe,  they 
have  not  power  to  launch  them. 
Ambition  has  o'crleapt  itaelf,  they 
have  lavished  their  means  upon 
hu£re  creations  which  must  stand 
still  for  want  of  motive  power. 
What'  mighty  things  might  be 
done  if  some  nations  had  but  ready 
money!  But  a  ycar'scampaigning 
would  make  most  of  them  bankrupt, 
while  England  could  return  again 
and  again  to  the  charge  without 
damage  to  her  credit ; 

"  Tlicrc's  tlie  respect 
Tlwtmiiktsfinilfru^of  BoloDt;  lite." 

Thus  musing  I  get  up  the  moun- 
tains complacently,  and  with  much 
comfoit  I  do  it,  for  the  opening  of 
a  railway  which  passes  through  the 
village  of  Lend  has  reduced  to  the 
length  of  six  hours  or  so  a  journey 
which  used  to  take  a  day  and  a  half. 
]'o8ting  from  Salzburg  to  Gastein 
against  the  hill  was  a  serious  busi- 
ness, and  involved  a  night  on  the     pc 


road.  Now,  by  leaving  Salzburg 
moderately  early  one  may  get  a  mid- 
day rest  at  Lend,  and  then  make  a 
glorion|S>vening  drive  on  to  Gas- 
tein. flie  tedioHsncss  of  the  jour- 
ney of  old  days  may  probably  have 
operated  as  a  caution  to  English- 
men gainst  visiting  Gastein  ;  and 
possibly  it  is  hut  Utile  known 
even  yet  how  much  communication 
has  been  improved,  for  the  visitors' 
lists  include  but  very  few  English 
names.  And  yet  the  baths  there 
enjoy  a  high  reputation.  They 
were  visited  and  reported  on  by 
Dr.  GraTiville  forty  years  ago,  who 
thought  their  eSccts  much  the  same 
as  those  of  the  waters  of  'Wildbad. 
Gastein  has  the  additional  attrac. 
tion  of  the  air  and  scenery  of  the 
Alps.  The  way  to  it  (both  the 
railway  and  the  carriage  journey) 
runs  through  a  charming  country. 
You  are  fairly  among  the  hoary- 
headed  Alps  before  jou  have  pro- 
ceeded many  miles,  and  are  de- 
lighted by  snow-fei  streams  rushing 
in  rapids  or  foaming  in  cataracts 
along  green  valleys  or  ravines  whose 
span  divides  hills,  pine-clad,  grass- 
covered,  or  rising  in  sheer  bare 
?recipices  thousands  of  feet  high, 
'our  road  just  above  Lend  runs 
through  a  magnificent  chasm,  and 
is  simply  a  ledge  scooped  along  the 
mountain -side,  many  portions  of 
which  are,  I  fancy,  washed  away 
every  winter  by  fulls  of  rock  and 
snow.  Above  this  chasm  the  Gas- 
tein valley  begins  to  open,  and 
rich  flowery  meadows  show  them- 
selves, studded  with  clumps  of 
trees  whose  blossoms  and  broad 
leaves  are  a  relief  after  the  long 
wiidernc.is  of  pines.  The  high 
mountains  still  tower  on  cither  hand, 
bnt  they  keep  now  at  a  rather 
more  respectful  distance,  and  allow 
the  kine-dottcd  pastures  to  look 
forth  and  be  admired.  The  villages 
along  the  carriage.road  arc  small  and 
The  peasantry  have  to  n  cou- 
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aidcrablc    extent    abandoned    their  hesiing  water  is  led  down  in  pipes, 

picturc5>que  costumes,  and  a  great  and  wlierc  it  is  used  (say  the  wise 

many  of  both  sexes  are  to  be  seen  ones)  in  greater  strength  by  batliera 

in    somewhat    incongruona    babili-  than  is  possible  at  the  source ;  be- 

raents.     They  are  exceedingly  quiet  cause  it  issues  from  the  earth  so  hot 

and  kind.      Not  one  Pvcr  passes  a  that  it  has  to  be  dihitcd  with  oilier 

stringer  without  a  aahitation,  and  water  nntil  brought  down  to  a  tol- 

they  will  take  any  amount  of  trouble  erable  temperature,  whereas  in  its 

simply  to  obligo.     But,  if  the  vil-  journey  along  t)ic  aqueduct  to  Ilof- 

lagcs  are  small,  you  suppose  at  first  Gaslein  it  eoola,  and  (Iiero  requires 

that  a    large  populntioii  is  spread  no '  ndmlxturc.        Notwilhslanding 

over  tlie  valley,  for  there  is  scarcely  this  imputed  inferiority  of  its  baths, 

a  field  in  which  does  not  stand  a  tlie  romantic  Bad-Gaatein  is  by  far 

log-hut,   not   very   closely   jointed,  the  more  popular  watering-place.   It 

lliese  hutsyou  taketobedi>elling8.  is  honoured  every  year  by  a  tbree- 

airj'  for  summer,  but  hardly,  accord-  weeks'   visit   of    Ihe   German    Em- 

ing  to    our  notions,    suited   to    an  peror,  and  is  well  worlli  sceinjj  in- 

Alpi no  winter.    liv-and-hy  vou  learn  dcpendenlly  of  its  sanitary  claims, 

that  liiese  are  all  hay-ahc'ds.     The  At  Ilof-G^teln  is  a  little  hospital 

rain  is  too  frequent  in  the  hills  for  for  sii-k  officers  and  soldiers  who 

them  to  think  of  leaving  their  grass  may    be    thought    to    require    the 

in  the  fashion  which  we  follow  ;  so  baths,  with  a  colonel  in  chaise  who 

they  cut  it  in  small  patches,  dry  it  resides  all  the  summer.     The  very 

only  partially,  and  then  consign  it,  frequent  rain  is  the  greafdrawback 

¥itch  by  patch,  to  these  shelters,  to  these  villages. 
be  drying  process,  too,  is  to  me  This  may  be  a  proper  place  for 
somewhat  odd.  After  the  grass  is  me  to  remark  on  the  extreme  civility 
down,  they  stick  the  field  full  of  which  1  have  experienced  myself, 
poles  about  six  feet  high,  and  load  and  seen  shown  to  travellers,  in  the 
each  of  them  with  grass.  Another  Tyrol.  The  small  trouble  expcri- 
thing  which  strikes  the  traveller  cnccd  at  inns  is  of  ilself  a  luxury. 
along  this  road  is  the  great  nuniber  Almost  everything  is  arranged  by 
of  shrines,  pictures,  crosses,  and  tariff  and  on  a  moderate  scale  ;  and 
other  religious  emblems  by  the  way-  so  honestly  do  they  observe  their 
side.  Every  house  seems  to  have  announcements,  that  there  are  no 
been  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  or  altereationa  with  innkeepers,  postit- 
placed  under  her  special  protection,  ions,  porters,  or  any  other  of  those 
and  exhibits  in  some  conspicuous  persons  who  are  usually  the  travel- 
place  her  picture  (not  so  striking  as  ler's  betes-noirea.  Indeed,  reckon- 
Rapliael's)  in  gorgeous  habiliments,  ing  without  your  liost  is  in  these 
with  generally  an  inscription.  Bad-  regions  a  process  unattended  by  the 
Gastein  is  a  charming  little  moun-  proverbial  disappointment. 
tain  village,  presenting  the  Alpine  When  I  returned  to  Salzbui^,  I 
scenery  in  all  its  enchantments —  found  a  state  of  alarm  existing  of 
torrents,  bridges,  terraces,  banging-  which  I  had  formed  no  previous 
gardens,  rocks,  ravines,  pine-forests,  expectation.  My  banker  asked  me 
and  glaciers — all  brought  together  if  I  was  not  going  home.  Ilesccmod 
as  if  expressly  to  attract  visitors,  to  believe  that  England  was  stand- 
When  Bad-Gastgin  is  quite  full  of  ing  with  a  lighted  match  ready  to 
gncsts  it  overflows  into  the  less  pre-  produce  a  European  explo-iion  at 
tentious  village  of  Ilof-Gastein,  fur-  any  moment.  Odd,  this  !  England, 
tber  down  the  ralley,  to  which  the  who  had  been  pitied  for  her  supine- 
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ncas,  could  not  npeak  her  mind 
without  producing  a  scare.  I  was 
not,  however,  a  bit  infected  with 
the  apprehension  of  n.  great  war, 
I  knew  very  we)l  that  England  did 
not  want  it,  and  I  knew  that  Rusaia 
had  been  confronted  in  the  gate  by 
an  apparition  which  would  probably 
tnake  her  think  twice  and  thrice 
before  throwing  down  the  gauntlet. 
It  was  honest  as  well  as  wise  to  h;t 
her  know  what  she  has  to  expect  if 
she  goes  farther  with  any  grasping 
schemes.  As  to  the  Servians  being 
so  demented  as  to  begin  a  war  on 
their  own  account,  I  did  not  think 
such  folly  possible.  Because  it  was 
impossible  it  came  to  pass.  And 
it  will  be  some  time,  I  fancy, before 
we  know  exactly  in  what  belief  or 
with  what  anticipations  Servia  took 
this  haiardous  course.  Of  conrso  I 
know  the  cuirent  solution  of  the 
enigma — tampered  with  by  Russia, 
her  warlike  population  excited  by 
promises  and  representations  till 
they  stood  like  greyhounds  in  the 
slips,  straining  upon  the  start;  her 
hot  valour  could  not  lie  calmed 
without  blood,  and  so,  notwithstand- 
ing that  Russia  craned,  Servia  must 
rush  at  the  leap  !  But  1  do  not 
exactly  accept  this  account  If 
Servia  has  been  tampered  with,  I 
doubt  whether  the  Government  of 
Russia  had  anything  to  do  with 
exciting  her.  Restless  Russians  no 
doubt  there  may  have  been  at  work, 
just  as  there  are  often  restless 
Englishmen  fomenting  ill  feelings 
and  nrging  on  to  insurrection,  spite 
of  royal  pruclaraalions  and  our 
declarations  of  nciilrality.  When 
we  are  expressing  our  horror  at 
the  intrigues  of  Knasia,  we  should 
call  to  mind  what  was  done  by 
Englishmen  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Hcr/.egovinian  insurreclion. 
Earl  Russell,  always  prompt  and 
active  when  a  blunder  in  to  be  com- 
mitted, ru.thed  to  express  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  insurgents,  and  con- 


tributed money  for  the  support  of 
their  cause.  Ilis  rash  example  was 
followed  by  hundreds  of  misguided 
Englishmen.  What  is  more  prob- 
able than  that  the  Herzegovinians, 
ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which 
mischief  and  folly  are  allowed  to  do 
their  will  among  us,  were  persuaded 
that  they  enjoyed  the  countenance 
of  the  whole  English  nation !  I 
believe  that  Russian  sympathy  has 
!«en  very  like  English  sympathy. 
It  may  have  been  greater  in  degree, 
hut  it  has  been  of  the  same  kind, 
not  official.  It  is  to  my  mind  most 
probable  that  the  population  of 
Senia  was  lashed  into  fur)-  in  the 
first  instance  by  its  own  nilcra,  wlio 
represented  the  unofficial  counte- 
nance which  had  been  afiorded  tti 
the  insurgents  by  Russia,  and  by 
England  too,  as  earntsts  that  these 
two  Powers  were  favourably  dis- 
posed to  the  rebellion,  and  would  at 
the  right  moment  step  in  and  give 
it  active  support.  The  object  which 
these  rulers  sought  to  gain  was,  of 
course,  increase  of  territory  at  Tur- 
key's expense.  As  to  grievance  or 
cause  of  quarrel,  save  only  the  he- 
reditary antipathies  of  races,  there 
was  none.  TLe  Servians  were  not 
subject  to  Mahometan  rule,  scarcely 
to  Mahometan  interference,  either 
In  government  or  religion.  A  more 
unproi'oked  or  unwarrantable  war 
was  never  declared.  Seeing  the 
weakness  o(  Turkey,  and  relying  on 
the  eventual  co-operation  of  other 
plunderers,  on  the  neutrality  at 
least  of  the  other  interested  Powere, 
and  on  the  moral  support  of  Europe, 
these  Servian  authorities  seem  to 
have  inflamed  their  people  to  the 
highest  pilch.  By-and-bj,  when 
England  spoke  out  her  mind,  and 
Russia  drew  back,  it  was  too  late  to 
check  the  fury  of  the  Servians,  or 
to  disabuse  them  of  the  belief  which 
had  been  so  assiaiiously  instilled 
and  propagated.  That  the  Prince 
and  his  Ministers  could  not  at  the 
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last  check  the  war-furor  I  quite  be- 
lieve ;  but  1  believe  also  that  if 
they  had  done  tbcir  duty  a  year 
ago,  they  would  never  liave  been 
committed  to  this  ill-advised  con- 
test. Whatever  unfortunate  result 
to  theroeclves  ma^  arise, from  it  will 
have  been  of  their  own  seeking,  and 
they    will    have   no  right  to  com- 

It  is  an  untoward  circumslancc 
that  the  Servians  commenced  hos- 
IJIities  just  at  a  time  when  hopes 
were  entcrlained — at  any  rale,  when 
a  chance  esisled — of  Turkey  reform- 
ing her  government  and  repudiating 
false  principles  and  wrong  methods, 
which  are  the  chief  causes  of  her 
inability  to  procure  obedience  to 
her  Bway.  This  intestine  war, 
forced  on  her  at  such  a  time,  may 
bo  fatal  to  the  dispassionate  and 
benevolent  legislation  which  alone 
can  establish  Turkey  as  a  living  and 
solvent  European  power. 

"  But-,"  say  the  advocates  of  Ser- 
via,  ''if  Servia  herself  was  unmo- 
lested by  Turkey,  could  she  sit 
quietly  and  behold  her  co-religion- 
ists, her  fraternal  and  consanguine- 
ous races,  ground  down  by  Turkish 
misrule  ?  Must  not  her  generous 
spirit  bum  to  free  iticm  ?  and  is  she 
not,  by  taking  the  initiative  in  this 
war,  making  herself  a  sacrifice  for 
others !  She  is  the  Piedmont  of  the 
East.  The  vassal  states  of  Turkey 
will  rally  round  her.  Give  her  only 
fair  play,  and  the  kucocss  of  her 
move  is  certain.  Neither  must  we 
blame  her  for  taking  advantage  of 
Tarkey's  distrcM ;  she  had  a  great 
mission,  and  it  behoved  lier  to  ful- 
fil it  when  time  should  best  serve." 
Now  these  arguments  undoubtedly 
deserve  serious  attention  ;  because 
if  Servia  has  really  come  forward 
as  a  deliverer,  and  thrown  herself 
into  a  patriotic  unsclHsh  struggle, 
that  is  some  seWS  against  her  risk- 
ing a  c«nflagratiDn  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  smothering  in  the   birth 


the  proffered  reforms  of  Turkey. 
We  must  not  be  too  rigid  in  judg- 
ing a  State  which  accepts  such  a 
glorious  office.  I  have  thouglit  the 
case  over  as  well  as  the  information 
within  my  reach  enables  me  to 
think  ;  and  I  see  before  I  have  very 
long  fixed  my  attention  on  the  mat- 
ter, that  there  are  two  or  three  tests 
of  Servia's  behaviour  which,  when 
applied,  may  assist  the  judgment 
very  much.  First,  Has  Servia  been 
accepted  hy  the  other  Slates  (as 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Albania,  and 
liulgaria)  as  their  champion,  leader, 
and  appointed  deliverer  i  Second, 
Has  she  shown  the  prudence,  fore- 
sight, or  consciousness  of  her 
position,  that  we  might  reasonably 
expect  of  a  Power  assuming  such 
exalted  duties!  Thirdly,  Is  there 
reason  to  hope  tliat  Servia,  if  suc- 
cessful against  the  Turks,  could 
weld  together  and  govern  any  bet- 
ter than  Turkey  does,  the  territory 
for  which  she  acta  1  "We  ought  to 
be  able  to  answer  all  these  ques- 
tions in  the  affirmative  before  we 
decide  to  give  Ser\'ia  our  sympathy  : 
because  the  pursuit  of  noble,  unself- 
ish objects  has  ever  been  a  certain, 
nay,  an  indispensable  pretest  of 
those  who  have  vexed  the  world 
with  wars  and  rapine.  Napoleon, 
by  his  own  showing,  never  made 
war  but  from  the  most  benevolent 
motives;  and  if  we  read  tbe  pro- 
clamations that  liave  been  emitted 
in  Spain,  or  in  Central  or  South 
America  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
we  shall  find  what  beneficent  pro- 
jects and  what  noble  desires  have 
animated  both  sides  in  the  miser- 
able wars  of  those  countries. 

Well,  then,  I  am  unable  to  find 
that  Servia  has  anywhere  in  the 
Ottoman  empire  been  hailed  as  a 
deliverer.  On  the  contrary,  she 
would  seem,  after  having  plunged 
into  war,  to  have  been  endeavouring 
to  excite  that  acknowledgment  of 
her  leadership  which  ought  to  havo 
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dlifr  act,  if  iti3 to  justify  it, 
— and  to  Iiiivu  been  endeavouring  in 
vain.  BosniiinR  und  Bulgarians  ap- 
pear to  admire  Servian  rule  in  posie 
as  little  as  Turkish  rule  in  esse. 
Montenegro,  whieh  was  to  be  Ser- 
viu's  faitlifnl  ally  in  her  great  work, 
has  been'  denounced  as  lukewarm 
if  not  recreant  Indeed,  lookers-on 
at  tiic  game  seem  to  tbink  tbat  be- 
tween Slontpnegro  and  Servia  much 
the  same  rivalry  exists  as  between 
Austria  and  Russia.  Each  would 
like  very  much  the  reputation  of 
being  the  Sctavic  champion,  but 
neither  can  tolerate  the  pretension 
of  the  otlicr  to  that  character.  Not 
t»uch  real  devotion  to  the  Sclavcs 
hero,  I  am  afraid. 

Then,  if  we  eousidcr  Servia's 
ability  to  lead  such  a  crusade  as  she 
is  said  to  propose,  what  does  it 
amount  to  I  By  turning  out  her 
whole  male  population,  including  the 
aged  and  tliosc  under  age,  she  may 
possibly  collect  200,000  men  about 
her  standards.  The  greater  part 
of  these  cannot  be  equipped,  in- 
structed, or  disciplined.  Their 
arms  (except  a  very  small  store,  the 
ordinary  stock  of  the  principality) 
are  probably  the  obsolete  or  con- 
demned weapons  of  European  States. 
I  believe  very  little  of  what  I  hear 
about  Austria,  Itussia,  Roumanla 
arming  tlie  Servians.  Of  course 
they  may  indirectly  contribute  Us 
the  armament  just  as  England  may 
do, — that  is,  each  of  tbem  must 
have  from  time  to  time  quantities 
of  ordnance,  and  other  arms  and 
munitions,  which  the  progress  of 
invention  has  induced  them  \o  cast 
aside,  and  of  which  they  clear  their 
stores  at  a  very  low  price.  Refuse 
like  this  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
Servians  have  gut  hold  of;  but, 
with  all  this,  1  very  much  doubt 
their  ability  to  arm  200,000  mca 
ei'cept  by  stripping  the  farmyards 
of  tncir  implements.  Then,  as  to 
means :  we  liave  read  how  Servia  is 


unable  to  pay  her  way  with  the 
ordinary  creditor,  bow  she  has 
exacted  a  forced  loan  from  her  mis- 
urable  population  and  found  it  yield 
but  a  paltry  sum,  and  liow  she  has 
tried  abroad  to  borrow,  and  failed. 
Now  theae^considerationsdo  not  be- 
get much  contideuce  towards  Serv-ia- 
Wbelhor  she  bo  armed  or  not, 
whether  or  not  her  munitions  or 
her  organisation  be  adequate,  of 
one  thing  we  are  sure,  namely,  tbat 
if  «he  has  200,000  uicD  afoot,  she 
has  200,000  mouths  to  feed  daily. 
Now  200,000  rations,  let  them  6e 
as  Bimjile  as  tbey  may,  cannot  be 
supplied  for  any  time  except  at  a  I 

very    heavy    cost.      Suppose   tliat,  . 

original  cost,  preparation,  carriage,  j 

and  every  other  expense,  included, 
they  are  delivered  to  llie  troops  at 
6d.  a  ration  (which  is  probably 
much  below  the  mark),  then  the 
men's  food,  to  say  nothing  of  forage, 
will  cost  £5000  a-day,  or  £35,000 
a-week,  or  £150,000  a-month  ;  and 
how  long  can  Servia,  whose  credit 
is  not  good  for  a  million,  stand  tbis 
outlay  i  It  might  have  been  pre- 
dicted that,  unless  the  Servian  army 
should  enjoy  the  improbable  good 
fortune  of  beating  the  Turks  oS- 
hand,  forcing  tlieir  way  on  to  Turk- 
ish territory,  and  living  on  lbs 
plunder  of  Turkey,  —  unles?  it 
should  have  this  luck,  it  must  melt 
away  from  want  of  sustenance  if 
from  no  other  cause. 

Again,  I  tbink  we  have  no  evi- 
dence of  the  capacity  of  Servia  to 
"  make  a  nation,"  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
(as  usual  in  error)  said  that  Jeffer- 
son Davis  had  done.  Servia  has 
lieen  a  self-governing  State  for  a 
very  considerable  time,  and  do  we 
find  that  she  has  advanced  at  all 
beyond  what  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces slill  subject  to  Turkish  rule 
have  achieved !  Nothing  of  the 
kind,  She  is  barbarous,  poor, 
thriftless,  and,  it  will,  probably  be 
found,  helpless.     She  is  governed 
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by  secrecy  Aid  deceit.  Even  in  light  of  Cliristianity,  and  so  ate  wilh- 
the  anxious '"tiiim  of  war,  wbcn  out  excuse.  My  diaposilion  is,  not 
there  cannot  be  a  family  witliout  to  extend  any  sympatby  to  tiiese 
Bome  member  in  tbe  field,  the  an-  people  as  brethren  and  co-re1igion- 
nounceincnlQ  circulated  are  Bucb  ists,  but  to  disclaim  all  community 
barefaced  lies  that  the  Servians  wilh  such  wretches — to  deny  that 
themselves  will  believe  nothing  but  they  are  Christians  in  anything  but 
what  they  see,  and  the  Ministry  is  the  name — to  regard  them  just  as  I 
threatened  because  tliey  will  not  regard  the  Turks. 
issue  lists  of  the  killed  and  wound-  As  to  the  conduct  of  the  earn- 
ed. Servia  h;is  enjoyed  the  free  paign  by  the  Servian  leaders,  it 
exercise  of  it^  own  religion  (nomin-  appears,  so  far  as  outsiders  are 
ally  Christian)  for  the  same  period  allowed  to  understand  it,  to  have 
that  it  liHs  been  self-governing ;  brought  out  no  ability,  and  to  have 
but  we  do  not  find  its  ferocity,  its  been  attended  by  no  sucucrs.  Tlie 
selfishness,  or  its  ■  falsehood  one  Servian  troops  were  divided,  and 
whit  less  than  those  of  the  Turks,  appeared  in  force  on  every  part  of 
Strangers  have  been  kept  so  aloof  their  frontier  which  borders  on 
from  its  camps,  that  we  know  not  Turkey.  It  is  impossible  to  say, 
what  has  been  going  on  there  since  unless  one  had  some  information  as 
Ist  July;  but  as  Servia  supplied  to  their  strategy,  how  far  this  ex- 
Ihe  principal  of  the  insurgents  in  the  tended  front  may  have  been  neces- 
Herzegfovina,  wo  may  judge,  from  sary  or  advisable.  Of  course  it  cx- 
the  fiendish  proceedings  there,  the  posed  them  to  be  overwhelmed  at 
kind  of  Christians  which  Ser\-ians  any  particular  point  if  the  Turks 
are  of.  MulilationB  of  prisoners,  should  have  the  ability  to  concen- 
indiscriniinate  massacres,  burnings,  trate  suddenly  and  assail  that  point ; 
pillage  of  the  peaceably  disposed,  but  as  the  enemy  has  hitherto  shown 
compulsory  insurrection  enforced  so  little  alacrity,  we  are,  fur  the 
liy  the  threat  of  death  or  torture,  present,  bound  to  credit  ihetn  witi) 
these  were  the  exploits  in  the  Her-  having  taken  their  adversaries' 
zegovina  countenanced  by  the  Ser-  measure  accurately  in  that  respect, 
vians,  and  in  greatest  part  enacted  So  far,  they  have  suucceded  in  keep' 
by  them.  It  is  nothing  to  the  pur-  ing  their  capital  covered,  though 
pose  to  affirm  (which  1  do  not  deny)  not  in  escaping  serious  disaster. 
that  Ihey  are  no  worse  than  the  They  have  ha!d  to  abandon  the  line 
Turks.  If  they  are  to  do  such  great  of  the  Timok  ;  and  it  would  seem 
things  as  they  profess,  they  miisl  to  be  not  any  strength  or  skill  of 
needs  be  far  better  than  Turks,  their  own,  hut  rather  the  apathy  of 
which  I  much  fear  they  are  not.  the  Turks,  which  has  saved  them 
Of  all  the  s-upportera  of  the  Ser-  from  far  heavier  misfortunes.  Yet 
vians,  1  have  least  patience  with  tlicy  do  not  avail  themselves  of  tbis 
those  who,  putting  aside  other  ci-n-  inaction  of  their  enemy,  but  wait 
siderations,  ssy  they  are  fellow-  till  he  finds  it  convenieut  to  engage 
Cbristians  opposed  to  infidels,  and  their  attention  again.  Their  -  ut- 
that  therefore  they  are  entitled  tempts  to  excite  insurrection  in  the 
to  our  sympathy.  That  which  is  Turkish  provinces  to  the  eastward 
from  this  tjuarter  alleged  as  the  have  failed,  and  the  war  keeps 
claim  of  these  Servians  is,  in  my  pretty  well  to  the  west.  We 
eyes,  their  condemnation.  If  they  hear  of  no  command.er-in-chicf ; 
had  been  Turks,  they  had  bad  uo  each  Servian  leader  appears  to  do 
«n  ;  but  they    any   they   have  the  thai  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes. 

x,glc 
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The  Frince,  whose  departure  for  tlie  tnuRt.     In  that  case,  like  side  that  can 

army  took  place  with  so  much  cere-  be  longest  supplied  will  have  the  best 

inony  and  noise,  is  never  heard  of  of  it,  and  the  I'uTkf  are  most  hkcly 

from  the  field  of  battle.  to  be  longest  supplied.     ]f  the  war 

In  an  attempt  such  as  tho  Ser-  were  exactly  a  copy  of  that  in  the 

vians  have   undertaken,  early    auc-  Ilerzegovina,    it    would  be  just  to 

eees,  well   marked,  ia  almost  neces-  appreliend     guerilla     fighting      by 

sary  to  the  ultimate  achievement  of  mountain  bands.     But  there  is  this 

their  object.     It  is  wanted  for  the  esscutial    difierence     between     the 

encouragement  of  their  own  troops,  present  war  and  that  of  last  year: 

for  the  inspiriting  of  the  disafiectcd  last  year  the  Turks  could  not  strike 

in  other  districts,  for  the  subsist-  at  the  heart    of    the   insurrection, 

eneo  of  their  men  at  I'urkish  ex-  which   was  really   in  Servia,  being 

pense.     As  things  are,  the  different  precluded  by  treaty  from  doing  so 

corps   cannot  be   much    impressed  as  long   as   Servia  remained  nuroi- 

with  a  belief    in    their    country's  nally  obedient;  there  was  therefore 

power  to  do  exploits,  and  they  must  no  course  open  except  to  keep  up 

be  making  dire  consumption  df  pro-  a   desultory    war   with   the  lawleu 

visions.     These    considerations    do  hordes  who,  without  tlie  form,  the 

not  afford  much  to  hope  upon.  organisation,  or  the  impedimenta  of 

On  the  other  hand,  tneTnrka  have  an  array,  carried  on  brigandage  in 

shown  no  readiness  to  profit  by  the  and  from  the  recesses  of  the  bills, 

feeble  action  of  tho  enemy,     Tliey  and  retreated  intf  Servian  territory 

waited  a  long  while  at  fir^^t  before  when  hard  pressed.     Now  the  Turks 

they   made    any   impression   what-  have  got  a  State  to  deal  with,  and 

ever;  and  now,  having  had  a  first  are  not  likely  to  be  drawn  into  hill 

success,    they    are    waiting   again,  fighting.     There  is  a  capilal  to  be 

There  may  be  reasons  for  this,  and  seized,  and    a    government  to   be 

the   event  may  justify  the  delay  ;  overturned  and  replaced,  and  what- 

so   we   must  not  refuse  to  reeog'  ever  military  resources  may  remain 

nise    in   their  general  a  far-aeeing  to   Servia  to  bo   appropriated.     If 

eunetator  until  events  show  forth  hia  the  Servians  choose  to   hide  in  the 

designs.   Hut  I  ranch  suspect  that  it  mountains    while   these   things   arc 

is  want  of  energy,    and  net  deep  being  done,  the  Turks  probably  will 

policy,  which  makes  the  Turks  so  not  object ;  and  even  if  brigandage 

slow.  ia  to  go  on   interminably,  that  is  a 

On  the  little  progress  made  on  state  of  things  to  which  Turkey  ia 

cither  aide   are    founded   opinions  not  unaccustomed,  and  one  which 

that  the  war  will   be  of  long  dura-  will  not  distress  her  much, 

tion,  and  will  Iiarc  settled  nothing  There  is  much    reason  to  appre- 

wheneverit  may  die  out;  also  that  hend   that  the    European    Powers 

it  will  end  in  interminable  guerilla  will  be  obliged  eventually  to  intcr- 

fights  and  rmds.     If  the  belligerents  fere,    because    the    action    of    the 

were  both  in  pretty  good    circum-  Turks  promises  to  be  so  slow  and 

stances  there  would  be  reason  cor-  undecided  that,  even  if  they  should 

tainly  to  expect  that  in  such  an  un-  be    successful,   they    will   take  no 

eventful  eouteal  much  time  must  be  measure    promptly.     If    they    had 

expended.     But   I    remember   that  their    plans    ready,  and   were    pre- 

armies  melt  away  when  there  are  pared  to  establish  a  new  and  liberal 

no  resources  for  keeping  them  to-  government  in  Belgrade,  foreigners 

gclhcr  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  might  not  feel  justified  in  meddling 

tliat,  if  deeds  of  arms  do  not  bring  — a  fait  accompli  commands  more 

things  to  a  crisis,    want  of  money  respect  than  an  immature  project ; 
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but  the  probability  is  that  Turkey  months  of  office."  Though  I  did 
nill  proceed  so  ulowly  with  reforms,  not  in  the  least  subscribe  this  doc- 
or  whatever  she  may  call  tliem,  that  trine,  I  own  that,  during  the  early 
there  will  be  ample  time  and  ex-  days  of  the  present  Administration, 
f«i^  for  interposition,  and  for  takinf^  it  seemed  to  me  to  influence  many 
the  lead  out  of  her  hands.  And  we  of  our  party,  I  feared  that,  under 
have  the  comfort  of  feeling  that,  the  recollection  of  many  years  of 
whenever  foreign  interposition  mav  depression,  and  of  exclusion  from 
take  place,  we  have  a  Govemment  office,  they  had  become  timid,  and 
d«t*nnined  to  see  that  any  settle-  had  foi^otten  the  fixed  policy  of 
raept  which  tnav  be  come  to  must  their  party,  failing  to  interpret 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  aright  the  verdict  which  the  country 
of  Turkey,  and  not  to  favour  the  gave  at  the  last  general  election, 
deigns  of  an  ambitious  Power.  But  that  apparent  timidity  has,  I 
While  we  cannot  but  rejoice  at  rejoice  to  think,  qaite  disappeared. 
Ihe  attitude  which  England  has  as-  The  party  understands  its  own 
rained,  we  mnst  acknowledge  also  strength,  and  acts  accordingly,  bold- 
Ihe  chain  "of  fortunate  events  which  ly  avowing  and  carrying  its  measures, 
preceded  and  led  up  to  her  changed  swerving  from  its  course  for  no  op- 
policy.  We  remember  that  the  position,  however  threatening,  and 
Ministry  which  seemed  to  delight  accepting  without  hesitation  every 
in  humiliating  her  and  keeping  her  challenge  which  the  leaders  of  op- 
in  the  background,  so  ordered  her  position  dare  to  sanction.  Where 
affairs  as  not  only  to  lose  their  our  Ministers  were  expected  to  otTer 
offices,  but  also  to  shatter  their  compromise,  as  in  regard  to  the 
party,  reducing  what  bad  a  few  insidious  Burials  Bill,  they  have 
years  before  been  a  powerful  organ-  chosen  to  meet  their  adversaries 
isation  to  a  Babel  of  incongruous  with  a  direct  negative,  and  have 
and  helpless  factions.  I  need  not  prevailed.  Against  the  many  ino- 
lo  you,  my  dear  Editor,  dwell  upon  fions  indicating  "no  confidence," 
their  sad  story,  for  '  Maga '  fore-  they  have  shown  equal  detennina- 
knew  and  foretold  their  fate  long  tion,  and  they  have  received  from 
before  it  came  upon  them,  persist-  Parliament  the  support  which  such  a 
ing  that  their  rum  would  be  com-  braveand  honest  hearingdescrves.  If 
plete.  Their  own  idea  was,  how-  ever  men  saw  their  desire  upon  their 
ever,  very  different.  They  held  enemies,  our  Ministers  have  done  so 
that  a  Conservative  Govemment  in  the  past  session.  And  their  ene- 
"orthy  the  name  was  an  impossi-  mies  certainly  did  their  best  to  yield 
bilily;  that  Consenatives,  kept  the  Ministers  a  triumph,  TheLibe- 
well  under  surveillance,  might  serve  ral  party  seems  to  have  accepted  as 
to  see  to  the  details  of  business  a  sound  principle  of  parliamentary 
while  Liberals  were  deciding  about  warfare  an  axiom  which  rests,  1  be- 
a  pohey  ;  but  that  a  Government,  lieve,  on  no  firmer  base  than  the 
to  possess  any  weight  and  to  enjor  escecdingly  fallible  dictum  of  Lord 
any  freedom  of  action,  vtuU  be  Russell,  the  purport  of  it  being  that 
Liberal.  "  Observe,"  said  they,  a  Ministry  is  peculiarly  weak  and 
'■  the  course  which  these  wretched  open  to  attack  in  their  third  ses- 
Torics  will  follow  ;  they  will  adopt  sion.  Accepting  this  nonsense  as 
and  enforce  our  policy  while  pro-  established  truth,  the  Opposition, 
fessing  to  disapprove  it,  well  know-  with  a  marvellous  fanatioisro,  have 
ing  that  by  that  course  alone  can  been  leading  assault  after  assault, 
they  hope   to   enjoy    even    a    few  little    heeding    what    their    battle- 
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ground  miglit  be,  or  how  their  bat-  but  no  cat  or  (taping  pig,  wot  the 

tie  rai^bt  bo  ordered,  but  belieriog  most    diuretic    chanter     that   ever 

that  if  they    only   kept   attacking,  droned,      could     move     an      idio- 

the  saying  of  their  prophet   must  syncrasy     so     powerfully     as     the 

be  verified.     Alas !  the  same  prophet  Royal    Titles     Bill     provoked    the 

1  but  too  oft«n  been  at  fault  be-  Radicals.       Blindly,     madly,    they 


fore ;  and,  to  the  misfortune  of  bii 
followers,  another  glaring  example 
of  hisfmlurcs  has  now  been  given, 
The  frenzied  onsets  cannot  be  said 
to  be,  without  result.  They  have 
{mosi   fortunately    for   our  foreign 


precipitated  themselves  against  the 
measure,  careless  of  any  ground  of 
action,  or  show  of  consistency  ;  now 
condemning  it  as  an  abomination 
to  the  English  people,  now  as  so 
agreeable   and   seductive    that    the 


relations)  greatly    strengthened   the  said  people  would  surfeit  themselves 

position    of     Ministers,    and    tbeir  with  it  and  break  out  in  flnukeyism. 

authors    have    brought    on    them-  The   cause  of  these  insane   attacks 

solves  confusion    such    as    has  not  was,  I  am  afraid,  jealous  rage  at  the 

overtaken    their  party  for  many  a  popularity    which     Ministers    were 

year.     From  the  commencement  of  acquiring;  the  object  of  them  was 

the  session,  when  they  wastL>d  them-  defamation.     Of  course,  where  « 


:  Canal  shares 
and  the  Furtive  Slave  Circular,  on 
through   the   Burials   questit 


strong,   the  i 
bred  of  the  objectors  exposed  their 
coarseness  and  malignity  i 


the  County  Franchise,  they  kept  up     cty  of  ways,  encountering  rebuke  or 
''    ''   obstructive   action;    but  the     retribution. 


great  arsenal  of  their  fu^  was  e 


The  credit  and  strength  gained 


pended  upon  the  Royal  Titles  Bill  by  Ministers  in  the  last-  Bcssion 
(nowauActinspiteof  them),  which  were,  as  I  before  hinted,  most 
seems  to  have  inflamed  them  as  a  fortunate  for  us,  as  they  enabled 
red  cloak  does  a  bull.  What  special  them  to  assume  a  very  decided 
attitude  in  regard  to  foreign  afiairs. 


oflence  this  harmless  measure 
have  given,  I  have  been  unable  to 
this  day  to  understand.  The  law 
was  only*  recognising  that  which 
custom  had  already  established.  A 
large  proportion  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects  believed,  before  this  year 
1876  commenced,  that  she  was  al- 
ready Kmpresa  of  India,  and  did 
not  seem  in  the  least  distressed  by 
the  knowledge.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  was  some  poison  in  it  which 
wrought  the  Opposition  up  to  run- 
ning a  muck. 


I  am  entirely  favourable,  my  dear 
Editor,  to  our  exhibiting  our  fleet 
near  the  theatre  of  war;    not   be- 
cause I  think  its  presence  likely  to 
embroil   us,    but   because  it  proves 
us  to  be  in   earnest,  and  therefore 
increases    tenfold    the     chance    of 
things  being  ordered  as  we  desire. 
The   wishes  of  the   Peace   Society 
will  be   very  powerfully  seconded 
by  the  38-ton  guns.     I  have  been 
young,  and  now  am  rather  elderly, 
but  I  have  never  lost  faith  iu  the 
masim    of  an  old  soldier  who  was 
"  ^Xr"  """'  "^  '"''*  ""*  '  '^"'"^^     ""  authority  half  a  century  ago,  to 
Some  that  are  mad  If  tbcy  behold  a  cat :     the  efi'ect  that,  "  when  Astraa  f  or- 
And  others,  when  Uio  Iwgplpa  ringa  i*    gets    her    sword,   her   dictates   are 
*'"^°°"''  very  little  attended    to."*     But  if 

are    also    inconveniently    afiected  ;     I  approve  the  despatch  of  the  fleet, 

•In  'The  Militu'j  Policy  of  Oreat  Britain,' 
Dojal  Engineers,  a  work  which  I  believe  to  be 
quote  by  memory,  and  cuinot  be  sore  that  I  am  ( 


,  Google 
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1  approve  no  les^  the  firm  yet  t«m-  have  a  tolerably  clear  iden  of  the 
perate  toue  of  our  diplomatic  cOr-  matters  whiuh  they  bring  forward. 
mpondence,  and  the  wise  argu-  But  nil  other  careless  speaking  is 
meats  by  which  our  acta  and  re-  completely  thrown  into  shadow  by 
solves  have  been  supported.  If  we  the  oration  of  Mr,  Gladstone.  That 
have  not  been  able  to  solve  the  right  honourable  gentleman  vras 
Eastern  problem,  we  have  at  any  pleased  to  read  Ministers  a  lecture 
rate  pointed  out  where  the  nodus  recommending  a  spirited  policy, 
really  is,  and  exposed  the  obliquity  In  ao  doing  he  played,  I  am  afniid, 
of  the  courses  in  favour  of  which  into  the  hand  of  the  satirist  and  the 
it  bad  been  sought  to  turn  our  jester ;  and  one  is  at  a  first  view 
minds  from  the  straight  one.  There  astounded  to  perceive  that  even  fbr 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Europe  has  the  sake  of  his  beloved  quibbling 
been  greatly  impressed  by  what  and  carping  he  should  have  ven- 
England  has  saiO  and  done  in  this  tured  to  make  use  of  such  words  as 
matter,  and  that  Continental  views  "  vigorously,  remonstrate,  and  pro- 
liave  changed  remarkably  since  test,"  or  "  allowing  the  initiative  to 
England  spoke  out.  The  an^ments  pass  from  our  hands  wilhont  re- 
would  have  been  as  logically  sound  monstrance."  But  I  ponder  a  little 
if  the  fleet  had  stayed  at  home  ;  but  and  remember  that  Shakespeare, 
wonid  the  audience  have  been  as  who  knew  something  of  human 
ready  to  listen  and  perpend  with-  kind,  continually  makes  Falstaff  and 
oat  those  two  or  three  harmless  Pistol  talk  of  valour,  notwithstand- 
tapson  the  drum  by  way  of  ojiez  .^  ing  that  they  exhibited  so  little  of 
1  trow  not.  it  in  their  actions.  I  also  call  to 
Since  I  despatched  my  MS.  to  mind  that  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
yoQ  I  have  read  the  report  of  the  has  before  to-day  done  a  stroke  or 
dtscus-xion  in  Parliament  on  3Ist  two  in  tall  talk — as,  for  instance, 
Jnly.  Let  me  say,  in  returning  the  that  egregious  piece  of  braggadocio 
prwif-sheets,  how  rejoiced  I  am  to  to  Prince  Bismarck  concerning  Eng- 
Gnd  the  views  which  I,  in  mv  sc-  land  going  to  war  with  or  without 
qucstered  retreat,  had  formed  con-  allies.  Even'body  knows  how,  and 
ceming  politics  and  war  in  the  East,  how  soon,  that  high  falutin  ended 
supported  generally  by  that  debate,  in  shame,  and  how  quietly  Mr. 
Tlie  wisdom  and  the  superior  infor-  Gladstone  ate  his  leelr  notwith- 
mation  of  the  Legislature  have  not,  slanding  the  "  prave  oris"  that  he 
I  think,  contradicted  or  gone  much  addressed  to  Berlin.  I  suppose, 
in  advance  of  the  reflections  above  therefore,  that  it  is  all  true  to  nature, 
recorded.  Some  speakers  seemed  and  that  where  the  purpose  is  weak 
to  make  a  strange  muddle  in  mixing  the  tongue  is  sometimes  apt  to  be 
up  Servia  and  Montenegro  with  fi^ry.  As  for  our  sending  the  fleet 
Bosnia,  Uerzcgovina,  and  Bulgaria,  to  Besika  Bay,  which  action  seems 
as  if  they  had  all  been  similarly  so  to  offend  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  should 
Ntnated ;  while  tho  truth  is  that  reflect  that  it  was  he  himself  who 
Servia  and  Montenegro  are  entirely  rendered  that  move  necessary.  He 
different  from  the  others,  as  being  had  taught  Russia  to  believe  that 
self-governing,  almost  independent  our  remonstrances,  in  however 
of  Turkey,  and  without  the  sha-  valiant  language  couched,  meant 
dow  of  a  reason  for  complaining  of  nothing ;  and  it  was  only  by  ap- 
oppressiou  and  injustice,  Legisia-  pearing  in  our  warpaint  that  we 
tors  who  make  motions  and  propose  could  convince  our  opponent  that 
amendments  should,    at  the  least,  we  contemplated  aomethingdifferent 
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from  Bubmission.     I  may  add,  too,  the  froth  oc^an  to  subside,  and  the 

that  if   I    can    road  the  feeliog  of  people  found  out  that  talking  and 

Great  Britain  at  all  as  to  this  mat-  acting     are    \eTy    different    things. 

ter,  it  ia  one  of  unalloyed  thankful-  The  credit  of  the  Government  and 

nes3    that    Mr.    Gladstone's    feeble  its    majorities    decreased    together 

liand  was  not  on  the  tiller  of   the  ontilitfell;  and,  we  may  truly  say, 

state  when    the  unhappy  difficulty  great  was  the  fall  of  it.    The  present 

presented  itself  in  the  East !  Ministry  came    in  with    a   working 

The  compliment  which  Europe  majority,  unpledged  and  without 
pays  to  England,  England  must  furor.  They  have  been  gaining 
pass  on  to  her  Ministers  who  have  strength  ever  since  they  took  office, 
played  their  parts  with  the  greatest  Their  good  influence  is  felt  and  ac- 
ability  all  through  this  year.  And  knowledged  at  home  and  abroad. 
it  is  not  simply  their  foreign  policy,  In  the  former  Ministry  there  was  im- 
suceessful  as  that  has  been,  which  incnse  pretension  and  little  perfor- 
deserves  commendation.  They  have  mancc;  in  the  second  there  was  no 
been  most  attentive  to  domestic  boasting,  a  mild  be^oning,  and  a 
afiiiirs.  In  dealing  with  the  vexed  career  of  progressive  success,  '  Maga' 
question  of  Merchant  Shipping  they  and  others  who  helped  to  put  down 
have  shown  equal  patience,  sagacity,  the  ineapables  and  to  sent  Conscrva- 
and  decision ;  and  their  educational  lives  in  power,  may  well  glory  in 
measure,  so  factioitsly  obstructed  in  what  they  have  done.  They  have 
its  passage,  has  eminently  satisfied  secured  something  more  than  a 
the  country.  Lord  Sandon,  by  his  party  triumph :  they  have  benefited 
good  temper,  acumen,  and  firmness,  and  satinlied  the  country.  Bnt  I 
evinced  in  the  conduct  of  this  im-  must  have  done  with  my  reflections, 
portant  bill  through  the  Commons,  and  let  you  know  whither  I  have 
has  greatly  added  to  his  reputation,  betaken  myself. 
I  observe  that  the  behaviour  of  the  I  hare  accomplished  a  good  many 
Opposition  in  regard  to  this  bill  journeys  in  my  time,  bnt  I  never 
was  characterised  by  the  same  kind  travelled  through  more  beautiful 
of  rabies  which  distinguished  their  scenery  than  that  which  presents 
assaults  on  the  Royal  Titles.  For  itself  on  the  carriage-wav  from  Sali- 
the  sake  of  Parliament  we  must  burg  to  Berehtesgadeii.  My  acqaaint- 
regret  these  unseemly  exhibitions ;  ance  with  it  was  made  on  a  fine  sum- 
but,  from  a  party  point  of  view,  mer  evening — an  occasion  which  I 
they  are  advantageous.  Tlie  annov-  recommend  to  all  who  can  choose 
ance  caused  to  Ministers  is  soou  their  time.  Three  hours  suffice  for 
over  and  forgotten  in  victory ;  while  the  drive,  but  after  you  have  em- 
the  censure  of  public  opinion  cleaves  barked  you  cease  to  note  the  time, 
to,  and  must  greatly  weaken,  their  Though  the  day  may  have  been  hot 
opponents.  It  is  pretty  clearly  and  sultry,  a  sense  of  refreshing  is 
seen  that  these  outbreaks  indicate  felt  almost  before  the  streets  are  quite 
minds  which  have  never  learned  to  left  behind,  so  rich  and  green  are  the 
conceal  their  chagrin,  and  whloh  meadows  through  which  the  road 
suppose  that  when  tkey  are  ill  at  winds,  and  so  cool  fall  the  shadows 
ease,  every  one  must  suifer  with  of  the  rocks  and  slopes.  All  grows 
them  coilte  que  eodte.  so  cslm  and  peaceful  as  the  hum  of 

The  late  Ministry  were  brought  life  dies  away,  and  all  before  you  is 

in  with  tremendous  elan  which  they  so  beautiful  and  soft  that  you  may 

had    excited    with    their    tongues,  fancy  yourself  bound  for  some  happy 

Cefore  they  had  been  long  in  office  valley  of  a  poet's  soug  whence  care 
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is  shut  out,  and  where  there  is  joy  for 
ever.  Already  are  apparent  through 
breaks  in  the  foliage  wooded  pre- 
dpices  glowing  with  the  wnrm  hues 
of  suramcr,  and  hero  and  tbcre  a 
MiIitAry  peak  which,  but  for  the 
saperior  claims  of  illustrious  neigh- 
bours, might  be  received  as  moun- 
tains. The  great  Alpine  summits 
are  seen  only  at  intervals,  and  might 
be  white  clouds  bounding  the  view, 
80  smoothly  are  they  blended  into 
a  mass,  and  w  faint  an  idea  do 
they  give  aa  yet  of  the  grisly  giants 
that  rise,  nigged  and  sundered, 
thon^ands  of  feet  into  the  sky,  and 
have  so  towered  for  countless  ages 
— the  everlasting  bills!  Tiic  ridges 
and  precipices  that  overlook  the 
road  are  great  blocks  of  marble,  and 
the  many-coloured  scratches  on  their 
faces  are  tJie  work  of  the  quarry- 
men  or  the  wounds  caused  by  the 
winter's  avalanches,  "What  a  soft, 
dark  green  is  on  the  woods  about 
their  bases,  and  what  abodes  of 
quiet  seem  the  villages  that  nestle 
in  the  indents  of  these  woods  1 
Anon  the  .rocks  and  pinnacles  be- 
come higher,  and  the  road  is  in  a 
narrow  valley  across  which  are  flung 
deep  shadows  which  end  in  an 
irregnlar  outline  against  the  oppo- 
site side;  and  above  the  outline  of 
the  shadows  strike  the  sun's  rays  in 
full  glory,  crowning  the  great  bound- 
ary wall  with  colours  in  endless 
variety.  My  road  is  still  through 
flowery  meadows,  and  generally  be- 
side a  blue  rivulet  whose  waters 
were  snow  not  many  hours  ago. 
There  arc  spreading  oaks  and  other 
rich  broad-leaved  trees,  besides  the 
pines  which,  however,  begin  to  pre- 
dominate, except  around  the  vil- 
lairee.  Before  me  floats  a  warm 
haze  which  seems  always  to  be 
veiling  the  gate  of  fairyland.  But 
there  are  at  length  occasional 
glimpses  of  a  far  extending  valley 
crossed  by  the  bases  of  hills  that 
now  stand  out   confessed  members 


of  the  Alpine  family,  and  leading 
up  to  peaks  and  ridges  diminished 
by  distance  but  attesting  their  emi- 
nence by  the  white  streaks  and 
pinnacles — wilds  that  have  been 
white  since  the  first  snow  fell  on 
them.  And  all  along  that  vista, 
the  Guushine,  striking  in  between 
the  mountains,  diversified  the  scene 
with  light  and  shade  and  colour, 
and  in  the  distance  played  upon  tlie 
snows  with  gorgeous  hues  which 
dissolved  and  were  illumined  fit- 
fully above  the  mass  of  blue  that 
darkened  the  bases  of  the  fartlieat 
hills. 

Suddenly  occurred  an  incident 
which  slightly  interrupted  the  en- 
joyment of  the  views.  My  coach- 
man, who  had  been  hitherto  con- 
ducting himself  in  English  fashion, 
and  taking  the  left  of  the  few- 
vehicles  that  we  met,  varied  hie 
practice,  and  chained  fiercely  to  the 
right  of  an  approaching  carri^e, 
rousing  my  instmct  with  apprehen- 
sion of  a  collision.  None,  however, 
took  place ;  and  I  was  enlightened 
as  to  the  coachman's  proceedings 
when  the  driver  of  the  other  vehicle 
called  out  that  the  waggon  with  my 
ba^age  was  stopped  at  the  cnstom- 
hoiise.  For  we  were  now  no  longer 
in  Austria,  but  had  passed  the 
frontier  into  Bavaria,  where  the 
laws  of  the  road  prescribe  the  right 
hand  instead  of  the  left.  A  few 
yards  further  on  I  found  the  bag- 
gage waiting,  and  I  dived  into 
my  pockets  for  keys  which  were 
likely  to  be  wanted  ;  first,  however, 
uncovering  ^^  the  grim  gentleman 
in  the  cocked-bat,  who  stood  eyeing 
my  trunks  very  much,  I  thought, 
as  a  wolf  may  eye  a  lainl)  before 
they  get  within  embracing  distance. 
My  physit^omical  talent  was,  how- 
ever, at  fault  in  this  instance,  or 
else  my  salutation  had  produced  a 
softening  efi'ect ;  for  the  dread  func- 
tionary came  and  placed  his  hands 
upon  the  side  of  the  carriage,  there.- 
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by  preronting  my  obvious  inlcn-  have  clustered  around  what  was 
tion  of  alighting,  and  witii  coufi-  once  a  monastery  of  some  celebrity, 
dential  solemnity  invited  me  to  and  eo  grown  into  a  stadt.  Thos, 
confess  tbe  fact  if  I  was  bringing  though  Berclile^den  must  be  con- 
tobacco  into  the  Fatherland.  It  sidered  as  lying  in  the  valley,  yet 
alruck  -me  that  the  qneation  was  it  ia  suiBciently  raised  above  the 
much  as  if  one  at  the  gates  of  New-  valley's  general  run  to  be  in  itself 
castle  were  asked  whether  his  port-  a  very  picturesque  object,  and  to 
nianteau  and  dressing  ■  case  were  command,  up  and  down,  an  cxtea- 
stufled  with  coal;  but  1  replied  sive  view;  moreover,  it  stands  a 
very  distinctly  that  I  possessed  little  to  one  side  of  the  water-line, 
none  of  the  noxious  weed — had  not  so  that  it  does  not  obstruct  the  view 
even  a  cigar-case  -in  my  pocket,  of  the  vale.  What  it  does  obstnnct 
Was  I  then  transporting  tea!  Cer-  is  tbe  sight  of  the  lower  storeys  of 
tainly  not.  There  was  a  square  tbe  Watzmann,  which  Eight  one 
deal  box  in  the  waggon,  tbe  ap-  can  afford  to  forego,  as  his  mighty 
pcaraiice  of  which  the  Herr  In-  peaks — two  of  them,  like  boms — 
spectordiid  not  quite  admire.  Did  tower  far  alwve  into  the  clouds, 
it  contain  uicrchaudise !  Nothing  And  it  is  but  a  small  fraction  of 
of  the  kind.  It  was  full  of  books —  him  that  the  town  can  eclipse,  I 
my  private  property :  books  of  ref-  assure  you  ;  for  he  stands  ten  thou- 
ereuce  and  instruction  (there  were  sand  feet  or  so  without  boots: 
several  numbers  of  'Maga'  among  rather  a  snowy  mass  in  winter-time, 
them)  which  1  could  not  comfort-  I  should  think,  but  just  now  a  well- 
ably  travel  without ;  the  box .  was  favonred  giant,  streaked  and  spotted 
not  nailed;  I  would  have  the  hon-  with  white.  Very  near  him,  but 
our  of  opening  it.  By  no  means;  not  in  view  from  the  road  as  it 
the  Ilcrr  Traveller's  word  could  be  skirts  the  valley's  foot,  stands  the 
relied  on  :  there  would,  be  no  ne-  Hoch-Stein,  another  Alpine  princ.', 
cessity  for  farther  detention.  The'  who  has  worn  for  the  last  few 
cocked -hat  came  off:  ditto  my  thousand  years  a  fair  white  head- 
wide-awake:    the    whips   cracked :  dress. 

the  carriage  got  in  motion:  1  looked  About  eight  o'clock  in  thecvcninj; 
behind  and  saw  the  waggon  past  the  town  was  in  shade.  The  sun's 
the  barrier,  and  then  threw  my  face  was  invisible  from  the  road, 
shoulders  back,  and  abandoned  my-  but  his  glory  flooded  the  western 
Pclf  once  more  to  the  enjoyment  of  sky  about  the  mountain -tops,  and 
the  prospect.  shed  a  light  upon  the  old  Walz- 
And  I  wish  I  could  describe  for  mann's  horns  which  made  them 
your  entertainment,  my  dear  Edi-  look  as  if  they  were  dyed  pink  on 
tor,  what  then  bo  much  deligiitcd  one  side  and  jewelled,  while  three 
me  ;  but  it  would  exceed  the  power  or  four  summer  clouds  which  sailed 
of  a  readier  pen  than  mine  to  record  about  his  crests  hung  there  in 
how  his  first  view  of  Berchtesgadcn  damask  wreaths.  All  up  the  pros- 
impresses  a  traveller  on  a  summer  pect  enchantment  was  at  work  con- 
evening.  The  little  town  stands  in  trasling  and  dissolving  bright  hues 
the  same  valley  which  had  revealed  and  richest  shades.  Here  and  there 
itself  partially  by  fits  and  starts  in  a  high  mountain -scarp,  directly 
the  latter  part  of  my  jounicy.  A  opposite  to  the  sunset,  glowed  like 
cousiderate  hill  has  pushed  out  a  hot  metal,  contrasting  grandly  with 
spur  from  its  base,  with  a  conveni-  the  blue  below  and  the  greens  of 
eot  plateau  on  which  the  buildings  the   less  precipitous  heights.     But 
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all  aloDg  tbe  peaks  laughed  the 
glory  in  some  wise,  and  hills  and 
hollows  were  rich  and  lovel?  at  Iho 

parting  of  the  sun. 


e  arches   through   the  long 

More  deeply  porpled  meet  Ills  meUowing 

gUncc ; 
Aod  tendercst  tints,  along  thdr  EDminlts 

Mark  his  gnj  conrse  and  own  the  hoes  ot 
heaven/' 


will  perceive  that  I  understand  and 
approve  tbe  better  course,  tbougb 
I  sometimes  follow  the  lower  one. 

And  «s  that  glorious  evening  is 


"Their  a 


n  fore 


•,  and  0 


ezpans 


There  is  a  change  eveiy  moment 
almost,  but  always  a  change,  so  it 
seems,  to  greater  be.iiily — and  the 
changes  continue  I  have  no  idea 
bow  long;  but  I  do  remark  that  at 
last  comes  a  lessening  of  brilliancy, 
and  that  the  colours  grow  faint  as 
tbe  great  light  that  produced  them 
sinks  deeper  behind  the  monnlaini'. 
Tbe  pageant  fades  and  fades.  It  is 
gone,  and  all  is  grey. 

But  by  tbe  lime  the  show  is  over 
I  am  working  up  the  Inst  bill,  so 
well  did  I  time  my  journey;  and 
as  tbe  shades  of  night  fall,  I  draw 
Dp  at  the  door  of  mine  inn.  After 
euch  a  treat  in  the  way  of  landscape 
I  ought,  you  think,  to  have  stolen 
away  to  my  chamber  and  tried  to 
assimilate  spiritnally  the  sights 
which  my  senses  had  taken  in. 
Perhaps  I  ought;  but  shall  I  tell 
you  what  I  actually  did  t  Moun- 
tain air  and  a  tolerably  long  jour- 
ney, my  dear  friend Well,  in 

a  marvellously  short  time  I  was  far 
into  a  beefsteak,  or  a  good  imitation 
thereof,  and  a  bottle  of  hock,  so 
powerfully  docs  this  outward  man 
war  against  the  spirit.     But  yon 


gladden  me  on  winter  nights,  I  dor 

know  that  I  have  lost  very  much  by 

attending  to  ray  creature- com  torts. 

But  1  raust  now  think  a  little  of 
your  comfort  too,  and  not  wean?  you 
with  too  long  a  letter.  So  1  will 
place  my  pen  in  rest,  after  wishing 
you  all  manner  of  summer  enjoy- 
ment, and  subscribe  myself  now,  as 
ever,  yours, 

A  Wakderino  Englibhuan. 

P.S. — My  letter  is  away,  but  I 
shoot  a  postscript  after  it,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  not  be  too  late  for 
me  to  wish  health  and  success  to 
the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  with  whose 
change  of  style  I  have  only  just 
been  made  acquainted.  The  trans- 
lation of  the  Premier  to  the  Upper 
House  has  been  no  doubt  a  well- 
considered  and  a  necessary  measure ; 
but  the  loss  of  him  will  be  severely 
felt  in  the  Commons,  and  you  and 
I  will  nevpr  see  there  a  man  fit  to 
supply  bis  place.  I  feel  as  if  I 
should  not  interest  myself  again  in 
the  debates.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  new  peer  will  still  remain  at  tbe 
head  of  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment, and  give  us  the  benefit  of  bis 
experience  and  guidance.  Youknow, 
dear  Editor,  how  constant  and  sin- 
cere an  admirer  I  have  always  been 
of  this  distinguished  statesman,  and 
that  this  is  a  cordial  salutation 
which  flashes  from  th^  Alps. 
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THE    TWELFTH    OF    AUGUST. 

'Tib  inorning  !  and  tbe  12th  of  August : 

Now  begiDS  tlie  eportsniaa's  toil, 
Wliilst  the  suD  is  riBing  brightly 

O'er  the  heights  of  dark  Slieccgoil. 

The  dogs  are  eager,  and  the  moor-cock 

Cleaves  the  air  with  sounding  wing; 
While,  right  and  left,  the  guns  resounding 

Make  the  wakened  echoes  ring. 

'Tis  nooD  !  and  Celtic  backs  are  bending 

Under  loads  of  slaughtered  game  : 
Our  lliirst  of  blood  is  uoeDohed — for  hunger 

Makes  e'en  the  most  bloodthirsty  tame. 

Now  we  spread  the  welcome  luncheon, 

Sheltered  from  the  noon-tide  ray ; 
And  refresh  our  souls  by  qitafling 

Potent  draughts  of  Uiagebeh.j 

'Tis  evening !  and  our  lengthening  shadows 

Creep  along  the  dusky  heath  : 
The  heron  shrieks ;  and  mountain  streamlets 

Murmur  in  tbe  glens  beueath. 

His  course  fulfilled— tbe  sun  is  setting, 

Soft  as  woman's  love.bom  smile  ; 
Whilst  his  latest  rays  are  gilding 

The  azure  peaks  of  Jura's  isle. 

'Tis  night !  and  now  with  mirth  and  Bacchus 

Gaily  trip  the  laughing  hours  : 
We  sportsmen  have  no  cares  to  rock  ns, 

Life's  path,  for  us,  is  strewn  with  flowers. 

Now  sunk  to  rest  in  deepest  slumber — 
•       Sweet  refresher  of  our  toil — 
In  dreams  we  range  the  pathless  mountain  : 
Agaiu  we're  on  the  dark  Slievegoil. 

Knafdale. 
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The  gift  of  genius  ia,  in  many  certainty;  and  he  is  deceived.  He 
ways,  tlie  best  and  inost  liappy  gift  may  be  oold-tienited,  gelf-regarding ; 
bestowed  oo  man.  Yet  its  possessors  but  love  always  more  beautiful  tban 
iu  general  have  not  been  happy,  selfishness  is  what  be  demands  from 
Something  too  much  of  expectation,  others:  and  he  fails  in  finding  it,  even 
a  hope  too  highly  placed,  a  concep-  as  other  men  do  who  have  no  such 
tion  of  pleasure  beyond  anything  expectation  or  certainty.  Poetry  is 
that  is  to  be  obtained  in  this  dim  no  creed  of  morality,  no  source  of 
world,  may  be  the  canse ;  or  per-  elevated  .personal  sentiment  for  its 
liaps  the  unconscious  exaggeration  possessor.  Yet  as  it  is  his  ofiice  for 
in  their  eyes,  the  glorifying  and  the  good  of  humanity  to  add  beauty 
elevating  influence  which  cmhel-  to  everything  he  sees,  and  to  see  all 
lishes  the  earth  wherever  they  move,  the  loveliness  of  which  earth  is  cap- 
have  even  a  practical  effect,  bewil-  able,  and  to  persuade  other  men  of 
dering  their  steps,  and  betraying  its  reality,  so  he  is  himself  the  first 
them  into  devious  ways.  It  is  banl  and  most  easily  deceived.  Some 
to  estimate  the  advant^es  of  a  few  there  are,  strongly  fashioned 
mere  commonplace  footing  on  solid  and  of  robust  character,  cairn  men 
gronnd,  when  that  ground  ia  of  wholesome  condition  like  Words- 
wrapped  in  all  the  glorious  sheen  worth,  like  Goethe — perhaps,  for  all 
of  the  ideal,  glowing  with  light  we  know,  like  Shakespeare  himself 
and  colour  nnseen  to  common  — who  have  sufficient  breadth  of  con- 
eyes.  The  practical  genius  of  the  atitution  to  beur  and  to  accept  the 
great  soldier,  the  great  administra-  shock.  But  the  greater  number  are 
tor,  has  no  such  dangerous  weakness  of  less  vigorous  frame,  and  feel  to 
connected  with  it.  It  is  the  poet  their  hearts  the  fading  of  the  fioer 
alone,  or  at  least  above  all  others,  tints  their  imagination  creates,  even 
who  arrays  the  world  in  garments  when  themselves  endowed  with  no 
brought  out  of  heaven,  and  who,  portion  of  that  celestial  clothing — 
in  consequence,  gets  moat  often  be-  a  paradox  which  is  aa  wonderful  as 
nildered  in  the  darkling  ways  upon  any  of  the  other  paradoxes  which 
which  no  such  reflection  can  be  got  surround  mankind. 
to  gleam,  and  which  are  not  dreamed  It  ia  this,  perhaps,  which  justifies 
of  in  his  philosophy.  And,  strangely  the  popular  idea  of  the  poet,  as  one  of 
enougl],  his  own  errors  and  weak-  the  unfortunates  of  the  earth,  sub- 
ncsses,  from  which  he  is  no  way  ject  to  more  painful  downfalls,  more 
guarded  by  his  supreme  endowment,  dismal  disappointments  than  other 
do  not  Bumee  to  warn  him  that  the  men,  and  also  unhappily  prone  to 
charm  is  not  real  which  it  is  his  go  further  astray  than  other  men, 
faculty  to  throw  around  him.  He  when  beguiled,  as  we  permit  it  'to 
may  be  fickle  and  changeable  him-  he  said,  by  the  light  from  heaven 
self,  but  the  Jovelv  truth  which,  — thongh  we  arc  all  well  aware  that 
being  of  all  things  the  loveliest,  is  light  from  heaven  never  yet  led 
in  bis  eyes  to  glorify  the  world,  ia  human  nature  astray,  and  that  it  is 
what    he  looks  for  with    childlike  not  Genius  that  is  to  blame,  but 
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the  mortal  companion  to  whom  it  he  is  able  to  cxpouod  in  verse  is 
ia  committed,  whom  it  makes  glo-  not  the  fresh  and  varied  episodes  of 
■  rious,  hut  cannot  preserve  from  sin  the  national  life,  the  loves  and  sor- 
or  sorrow.  And  there  could  he  rows  of  his  race,  but  only  that 
no  fitter  illustration  of  this  theory  struggle  between  passion  and  rca- 
than  the  sad  and  pitiful  figure  son  in  his  own  bosom,  that  per- 
which  such  a  man  of  genius  as  petual  and  conflicting  ferment  of 
Alfred  de  Musset  presents  to  the  wishes  and  though ta — theonc  eager, 
worid,  to  which  the  vagaries  and  wild,  and  irrestrainable,  the  other 
offences  of  great  writers  are  so  much  melancholy,  fastidious,  and  unbe- 
more  open  than  the  peccadilloes  of  liering — of  which  he  is  always  con- 
ordinary  men.  France  has  no  other  scions,  which  scarcely  intermits  for 
man  so  gifted  in  bis  generation — nt  a  moment,  which  brings  disgust 
least  none  with  whom  we  may  justly  close  upon  the  heels  of  pleasure, 
compare  him :  for  Victor  Hugo  still  and  mingles  the  sentiment,  which 
lives,  and  cannot  enter  into  direct  in  his  vocabulary  ia  entitled  love, 
competition  with  the  fame  of  a  com-  with  sudden  loathings  still  more 
pleted  work:  and  the  energy,  the  passionate  than  itself.  It  is  this 
tire,  the  passion  of  his  poetry  raise  which  gives  intensity  and  reality  to 
him  above  the  level  of  the  mild  his  work,  but  in  the  very  charm  of 
Lamartine,  to  whom  sentiment  only,  the  production  makes  the  image  of 
not  passion,  was  possible.  We  the  man  more  deplorable,  more  un- 
might  almost  sny  that  (leaving  his  happy,  forcing  it  down  in  the  scale 
dramatic  works  aside)  he  is  the  of  being  even  by  the  enei^y  of  the 
only  French  lyrical  poet,  except  ihn  which  inspires  the  poetry, 
lleranger,  who  has  been  able  to  The  verse  soars  aloft,  indignant, 
seize  upon  the  attention  of  an  audi-  pensive,  passionate,  despairing  ;  but 
ence  wider  than  that  of  his  country-  the  earth  from  which  it  has  taken 
men.  To  many  a  reader  who  has  its  spring  is  not  the  broad  standing- 
felt  in  all  other  cases  the  bond-  ground  of  humanity,  but  that  poor 
age  of  the  French  rhythm,  with  its  clod  close  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice 
rigid,  artificial  laws,  to  bo  an  op-  which  it  spurns  to  destruction  as  it 
pressioR  and  tedium  insupportable,  darts  upward,  and  which,  alas!  is 
be  Musset  has  been  the  one  singer  its  author.  Other  men  no  doubt 
whose  natural  command  of  melo-  have  been  as  wretched,  as  deceived 
dious  and  varied  expression  has  in  life,  as  worn  by  passion,  as  bit- 
made  the  national  form  of  art  endur-  terly  betrayed  by  love;  bnt  none 
able.  He  has  triumphed  over  those  have  so  opened  the  quivering  bosom, 
rigours  and  monotonies  by  the  force  and  shown  with  such  abandon  how 
of  genuine  life  in  him,  not  always  entirely  justifiable  was  the  betrayal, 
lofty,  bat  yet  real — by  the  passion,  and  how  inevitable  the  anguish  ; 
by  the  vitality,  the  quiver  and  thrill  the  misery  of  moral  failure  is  in 
of  feeling  which  moves  himself  in  every  line  of  the  picture ;  and  the 
every  pulse,  more  than  and  before  it  cruel  sketches  made  by  other  hands 
moves  bis  audience.  His  power  is  are  but  shadows  of  the  more  bitter 
not,  like  the  gay  and  delightful  and  more  damning  portrait  drawn 
geniusof  Beranger.capableof  throw-  by  himself.  Too  weak  in  good  to 
ing  itself  abroad  upon  the  world,  and  resist  a  single  temptation,  to  quench 
ligliting  up  the  whole  face  of  the  a  single  impulse — too  weak  in  evil 
country  with  expression  and  mean-  to  suppress  one  quick  rising  of  dis- 
ing.  The  France,  the  ti^clt  of  Do  gust,  or  shut  up  within  himself  one 
Musset  is   within    himself.      What  word  of  those  aimless  self-reproaches 
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and  accQsations  of  his  fate  aod  liia  aona  (the  eldest  of  whom,  M.  Paul 
fellow-sinners,  which  mingle  with  de  Mussel,  is  also  knowo  in  litera- 
the  very  tumult  of  enjoyraent,  no  tnre)  were  educated  with  the  usual 
moralist  could  furnish  a  more  miser-  advantages  "in  the  CoUefte  Henri 
able  fable  of  the  evils  of  vice  than  IV.,"  where  Alfred  "fit  de  brillantes 
does  the  unhappy  poet  who  knew  etudes."  The  description  he  him- 
no  existence  but  that  of  "  pleasure,"  self  gives,  however,  of  the  condition 
so  called  in  a  pitiful  mockery  too  of  mind  of  the  youths  who  issued 
bitter  for  lc<;ilimate  satire.  Ilad  he  from  these  Parisian  colleges,  is, 
been  a  little  better  or  a  little  worse —  though  perhaps  exaggerated,  very 
less  enslaved  hj  the  grosser  passions,  well  worth  attention,  especially 
ot  more  contented  with  the  coarse  from  those  readers  who  are  inter- 
satisfaction  they  are  capable  of  pro-  eated  in  the  internal  history  of 
ducing — he  would  have  been  a  less  France,  as  well  as  the  noisy  outside 
miserable  man  ;  hut  the  special  curse  record  of  all  her  revolutions  and 
of  De  Musset's  nature  seeros  to  have  changes.  Nothing  could  be  more 
been,  that  in  combination  witii  the  unlike  the  ways  of  thinking  of  De 
discontent,  which  of  itself  is  divine,  Musset  and  his  wildly  irregular  com- 
be had  an  ignorance  of  and  incapa-  panions  than  the  opinions  and  ideas 
city  for  better  things,  which  took  of  the  late  Count  de  Montalerabert 
all  noble  use  and  meaning  out  of  and  the  party  which,  with  and  under 
that  discontent:  thus  he  lost  all  his  leadership,  fought  so  desperately 
the  advantages  (such  as  they  may  for  religious  education.  De  Musset 
be)  of  dissipation,  as  well  as  those  was  no  partisan  of  the  priests,  no 
of  goodness;  lost  even  the  poor  credit  supporter  of  religious  influence.  lie 
of  a  libertine — too  good  for  that,  too  was  of  the  sect  of  those  who  believe 
bad  for  anything  better — and  suffer-  nothing — indifierent,  if  not  even 
ed  at  once  the  penalties  of  vice  and  hostile,  to  Christianity  itself  ;  but 
those  of  virtue.  An  existence  less  the  testimony  be  bears  to  the 
satisfactory,  more  melancholy  to  be-  strange  and  horrible  condition  of 
bold,  more  hopeless  to  endure,  could  the  young  minds  which  came  forth 
not  be.  He  has  been  called  the  from  these  seminaries  of  everything 
Byron  of  France,  and  there  arc  but  faith  and  virtue,  is  more  trench- 
without  doubt  many  traces  of  the  ant  than  that  which  any  opponent 
influence  of  Byron  in  bis  works;  could  have  ventured  to  give.  He 
bat  poor  Dc  Musset  had  none  of  begins  the  revolting  and  painful  sto- 
tbe  splendour  or  prestige  of  the  ry  which  he  calls  'Confession  d'un 
English  patrician,  whose  position  Enfant  du  Siecle '  by  an  account  of 
gave  a  certain  lacquer  to  his  cbarac-  France  at  the  moment  he  himself 
ter,  and  whose  nature  was  less  com-  woke  to  consciousness  of  what  was 
punctions,  less  troubled  with  con-  going  on  around  him.  The  strange 
science  and  the  ideal,  and  (strange  internal  turmoil  concealed  by  a 
though  it  seems  to  say  so)  in  conse-  stagnant  surface  of  peace,  which  ex- 
quenceeven  of  this  insensibility, less  isted  under  the  Bourbons,  especially 
contemptible  to  the  crowd.  in  the  minds  of  the  new  generation 
Alfred  dc  Musset  was  horn  at  bom  amid  theclamonrof  Napoleon's 
Paris  in  November  1810 — just  as  wars,  "between  two  battles,"  and 
the  glory  of  the  great  Napoleon  who,  with  their  beads  full  of  con- 
approached  its  climax  and  its  fall,  qoest  and  victory,  suddenly  found 
Ilis  father  was  a  Government  em-  the  whole  world  change  around 
p/oy^,and  at  the  same  time  a  literary  them,  has  seldom  been  more  gloom- 
mau  of  some    reputation,  and  the  ily  described.      "Alors    s'assit   sur 
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un    monde    en    ruine,  uoe    jeuneBse  liimself,  did  not  fpel  bilterlv  the  emp. 

soucieuae,"    he   says,    with    BOmbre  tinesB  of  lim  eilBtcDCO  aod  tlie  poverty 

,             '                 '^  ol  his  powera. 

vehemence.  .,  ^1,0  would  dare  to  tell  ivlint  puss- 
ed  then  in  the  schnols?  Men  doubled 
everything,    but    boys    denied    every- 

"TUe    life    wliich    apiieared    befora  thing.   The  poets  bad  jr  eon  gsot  despiiir, 

these  youths  was  made   up   of   three  but  boys  cuiue  out  of  tlie  scl^ools  nitb 

elements  :  behind  tbeiii  was  a  past  en-  serene  looks,  witli   fresh  and   shining 

tirely    destroyed,  but    siill    tlirobbing  faces,  but  blasphemy  in  their  mouth. 

under  its  ruins  amid  all  the  fossil  rtr  Besides,  es  French  cbamclcr.  altraya 

m»in8ofagesofab»>]utiBni;beforethem  f!;ay  and  open,  ruled  everylhinjr,  their 

the  dawn  tremhllng  ou  tlie  horizon,  the  heads,  indeed,  got  easily  full  of  idpns 

first  gleams  of  tliB  future;  and  bet  ween  which  were  Enfillsh  or  German;  but 

them  tivii  worlds— something  like  the  their  hearts,  too  liuht  to  sirujrprle  and 

ocean  which  separates  an  old  continent  suffer,    faded    like     plucked    Bnnrera. 

from  thn  young  Ameriea,  a  vague  and  Thus  the  principle  of  deetli  oversha- 

fluent  waste,  a  gloomy  sea  full  of  ship-  dowcd  everything  from   the  heart  to 

wrechB,  traversed  from  lime  to  time  by  the  feelings.     Instead  of  having  the 

soma   widte  distant  eoii,  or  by  soma  enthusiasm  of  wickedness,  all  that  we 

vessel  breathing  forth  a  heavy  flood  of  had  was  a  relinignlshinent  of  goodness ; 

smoke :  in  one  word,  the  present  age  instead  of  despair,  insensibility.     Cliil- 

which    separated   tiio    past    from  the  dren  of  fifteen,  sealed  carelessly  under 

future,  whicli  was  neither  tlio  one  nor  tlio  shade  of  blossomeil  shrubs,  held 

the  other,  which  resembled  both  at  tiie  for  pastime  discussions  whicli  would 

same  time,  and  in  whicli  no  one  could  have  tlirilled  witli  horror  the  ancient 

teii,  at   any  step    lie    made,  whether  thickets  of  Versailles.     The  host,  the 

whet  he  trod  on  was  a  springing  seed  communion    of    Ciirist,    that    eternal 

or  a  frogment  of  ruin.    Such  was  the  symbol  of  heavenly  love,  was  used  us 

chaos  through  which  a  path  had  to  tw  a  wafer  to  seal  letters;  children  tore 

chosen.    Such   was    the   world   wbich  asunder    the    bread    of    Ood.     Happy 

lay  t>efore  tliis   race  full  of   boldness  are    those    who   escaiied    from    these 

and   of  strength,  sons  of  the  Empire  times  I      Happy  those  who  passed  over 

and  grandsons  of  the  Revolution.  .  .  .  these  depths  with  llieir  eyes  fitted  on 

An    in i-x press Ible    confusion     of   pain  lieaveu  I    Such  existed,  no  doubt,  and 

began  to  ferment   in   all  their  young  pitied  us. 

hearts.  Condemned  to  repose  by  the  "It  is  unhappily  true  tliat  there  is 
Borereiirns  of  the  world,  given  np  to  In  blasphemy  a  great  outburst  of 
evil  guidance,  to  idleness  and  wenrl-  strength,  which  eases  tiie  overflow- 
ness,  these  youths  saw  the  foaming  ing  heart.  When  the  atlieiat,  drawine 
waves  against  which  tliey  had  prepared  out  ids  watch,  gave  Ood  a  quarter  of 
themselves,  retiring  before  tbcm.  All  nn  hour  to  strike  him  with  a  thunder- 
those  oiled  gladiators  felt  at  tlie  hot-  bolt,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
torn  of  tlicir  hearts  the  misery  of  the  promised  liimself  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
disappointment.  The  ricli  among  them  of  atrocious  enjoymeut.  It  was  a  par- 
became  libertines  ;  those  of  mediocre  oiysm  of  despair,  a  mumenCous  appeal 
means  gave  themselves  up  to  a  prof'-s-  to  all  the  henvenly  powers  ;  it  was  tlie 
eion,  and  resigned  themselves  wholly  convulsive  struggle  of  a  poor  and  mis- 
to  the  sword  or  to  tbo  gown;  the  poor-  erable  creature  under  the  foot  which 
est  threw  themselves  into  a  cold  en-  crushed  it;  it  was  a  great  cry  of 
thusinara,  into  bifr  words,  into  the  misery.  And,  who  knows!  in  the 
fearful  whirljKiol  of  aimless  action,  eyes  of  Him  wiio  sees  eTerything  it 
As  human  weakness  seeks  association,  was  perhaps  a  prayer.  Thus  youth 
and    men    herd    togetlier    by   nature,  found  an  employment  for  Its  creative 

f>litics  were  Boon  mixed  np  with  this,  force  in  tlie  sentiments  of  despair.     To 

hey  fougtit  with  llic  royal  guards  ou  mock  at  glory,  at  religion,  at  love,  at 

the  stejis  of  the  legislative  assembly,  overytliing,  is  a   (treat  consolation  for 

they  rushed  to  the  tlieatre  to  see  Talma  tliose  who  Lave  nothing  better  to  do. 

in    a   wig   that    made   him   resemble  Tbey  make  a  jest  of  themselves,  and 

CvHir,  or  Ihey  thronged  to  the  I'uneral  prove  themselves  right,  ai   the  same 

a  Liberal  deputy.     But  of  the  mem-  time  that  tbey  teach  themselves  a  lesson. 
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raoiDt  and  bored  with  everytliinir. 
And  debaucheij,  the  firet  cnDsequunce 
of  lliese  principles  of  deatb,  is  a  ler- 
ilble  InetrunieDt  ol  enervation.  So 
tliat  tlie  rieli  imid,  '  Titers  is  notliing 
true  but  wenltit ;  everjtliint;  el^u  ia  a 
dream;  let  us  enjof  and  die.'  And 
tlioae  o[  luodeat  lortune  said,  '  Tliere 
is  nothing  true  but  fargclf ulneeg  ^  all 
tlie  resL  ia  a  dream  ;  let  us  totget  and 
die.'  And  tlie  poor  said,  '  There  ia 
nothiuK  true  but  tniserv  ;  all  tlte  rest 
is  a  dream  ;  let  as  blaspheme  and  die.' " 

Tbis  is  t)je  beginning  ^hich  tlie 
j-oung  FrenchmaD  early  in  the  cen- 
tury claims  to  have  had,  nithout 
any  self-deceit  as  to  Us  dcbaseraent, 
perhaps  rather  witb  an  CKaggeration 
of  all  its  miserable  qualities.  The 
picture,  however,  is  general,  and 
we  have  no  details  of  the  particular 
growth  of  the  young  Alfred,  till  we 
find  bim  emerge  into  perhaps  the 
most  brilliant  portion  of  contem- 
porary society,  tbe  little  world  in 
which  young  men  of  letters  hold  the 
chief  place,  forming  at  once  such 
an  audience  for  each  other  as  is  the 
ea^cst  way  to  fame — pushing  each 
other  to  the  front  of  public  notice, 
not  only  by  mutual  admiration,  but 
by  quarrels,  scandals,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  full-length  portraits,  and 
scarcely  veiled  individual  histories, 
into  the  literature  tbcy  were  mak- 
ing. Through  tbis  influence,  and 
another  more  tragical  to  which  we 
shall  hereafter  refer,  we  have  sketch 
after  sketch  of  the  young  poet,  who 
seems  to  have  made  his  start  in  tbe 
-world  with  all  those  qualities  which 
attract  the  admiration  of  youth — a 
light  heart  and  lively  disposition, 
and  a  love  of  pleasure  not  yet  de- 
generated into  anything  lower  than 
the  habitual  standard.  Ue  was  a 
"  jeune  blondin,  un  016gant,  portant 
toaffe  de  cheveux  d'un  c6t<j,  cha- 
peau  sur  Toreille  de  I'autre,  taille 
de  gu^pe,  I'air  fat,  haul  sur  talons, 
dedaigneux  des  petitcs  gens  coinme 
nous,  according  to  one  description. 
*'  His  beauty,   bis   youth,"   says  a 


—  "  his  excellent 
manners,  bis  almost  too  studied 
dress,  made  him  remarkable,  and 
much  noticed,  especially  by  women; 
but  he  had  other  and  more  unusual 
advantages.  Of  that  ardent  and 
vivacious  generation  which  put  so 
much  passion  in  everything  as  to 
make  a  literary  quarrel  into  a  war 
as  hot  and  prolonged  as  that  of 
Troy,  he  was  the  one  most  happily, 
endowed.  lie  had  receiyed  from 
nature  an  amiable  and  easy  charac- 
ter, which  after-troubles  changed." 
Here,  however,  is  another  sketch, 
more  detailed  and  sentimental,  made 
by  the  skilled  hand  of  a  Parisian 
prieieuse,  one  of  the  women  of  let- 
ters who  were  unfortunately  mixed 
up  with  bis  unhappy  fate.  There 
is  something  both  melancholy  and 
laughable  in  the  picture,  in  winch 
the  ancient  mode  flourishes  as  nell 
as  the  ball-room  hero  in  all  his 
bloom  of  light-hearted  youth  : — 

"  He  was  of  middle  lieiglit  and 
slight  figure,  dressed  with  extreme 
and  almost  elaborate  caca  in  a  green 
coat  with  metal  buttons,  a  brown  Bilk 
waiatcont  crossed  hj  a  gold  chain,  and 
two  onyx  buttons  wliich  fastened  the 
cambric  folds  of  his  shirt-front.  Hia 
narrow  black  satin  cravat  encircled  hia 
throat  like  a  jet  necklace,  and  brought 
out  the  fine  tone  ot  tiia  complexion ;  liis 
white  gloves  showed  bj  an  irreproach- 
able fit  the  delicacy  of  hia  hands ;  but 
it  was  the  arrangeinent  of  hia  l>eautlful 
fur  hair  that  was  Epcciallj  remarkable. 
Following  the  example  of  Lord  Bjron, 
he  had  succeeded  in  giving  an  air  of 
noble  grace  to  that  natural  crown  of 
his  inspired  brow:  numerous  curls 
waved  upon  hia  tern  pie  a,  and  dc- 
acended  in  cluaters  towards  hia  neck, 
and  I  was  much  struck,  as  the  rapid 
circle  of  the  waltx  brought  him  repeat- 
edly under  the  light,  by  the  different 
shtuies  of  colour  in  his  hair.  The  rings 
which  caressed  hia  forehead  were  of 
pale  gold,  those  behind  were  nmber, 
and   those   which  covered   the   higher 

Krt  of  the  head  sank  gradually  from 
jilt  to  dark.  This  peculiarity  be 
retained  till  hia  death.  Contrary  to 
most  fair  men,  whose  whiskers  are 
generally  red.  his  were  chestnut,  and 
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Lis  eyeH  nliiiobt  black.  \rhicU  gave 
vigour  and  fire  to  lila  coiinteDance, 
Hia  nose  was  porrectlj  Greek  in  form  ; 
nnd  Ilia  moutli,  then  fresh  and  smil- 
ing, Bliowed  wbito  teetli.  All  tlitae 
attractions  were  enhanced  b;  an  air  of 
aristocratic  diBtinctioa,  which  gave 
additional  light  to  his  efes.  and  ele- 
vated the  ideal  crown  of  hia  brow." 


Tbis  curious  mixture  of  tbe 
Minerva  Press  and  the  books  of 
fashion  will  make  tbe  reader  smile; 
but  vet  there  was  a  daj-,  no  doubt, 
wben  green  coats  with  metsi  buU 
tons  might  be  the  garb  of  aristocratic 
distinction  :  and  the  jeunt  blondm 
with  his  louffe  of  curls,  his  smiling 
eyes,  his  hair  in  shades  of  gold, 
taming  in  the  rapid  circles  of  the 
wallz  upon  the  verge  of  that  bot- 
louileas  pit  which  was  so  soon  to 
swallow  liiin  up,  with  all  his  boy- 
ish beauty  and  undeveloped  genius, 
bow  sad,  even  with  those  ludi- 
crous touches  of  sentiment,  is  this 
first  and  almost  last  sight  of  bim, 
so  trifling,  so  joyous,  so  near 
destruction !  Believing  nothing, 
taught  nothing  except  the  vulgarest 
creed  of  tbe  profligate,  tuning  hia 
young  voice  to  miserable  ecboea 
at  older  dissipation,  and  knowing 
no  finer  hero  than  the  Byronic 
Don  Juan,  a  type  so  far  debased 
and  fallen,  even  from  the  splendid 
sinner  of,Moliere,-:-wfaat  sight  could 
be  more  melancholy  than  that  of 
tbis  beautiful  youth  of  twenty- 
three,  to  whom  earth  and  heaven 
contained  nothing  but  the  vice 
which  is  called  pleasure  —  the 
miserable  passion  which  masks 
itself  with  the  name  of  love  t  The 
evil,  however,  was  not  Dc  Mnssct's 
alone,  but  that  of  his  age  and  coun- 
try. The  readerwill  remember  that 
Lamartinr,  too,  knows  scarcely  any 
SBbject  for  poetry  (except  the  rural 
latidscape,  the  exquisite  home-scenes 
in  which  he  is  a  mau  as  well  as  k 
poet)  but  this  everlasting  monotone 
of  passion,  mawkish  in  bis  milder 


treatment;  and  De  Musset,  with 
a  much  more  ardent  nature  and 
impassioned  style,  was  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Chateaubriand  and 
Lamartine,  The  genial  Be  ranger, 
who  escapes  tbe  weakness,  was  in- 
capable by  nature  of  any  monotone 
whatsoever,  and  he  had  the  whole- 
some outer  world  besides  to  keep  hia 
genius  Bweet;  anotlier  proof,  if  any 
were  necessary,  that  the  mass  of 
mankind  is  never  so  cormpt  as  the 
elite,  either  of  society  or  literature, 
can  be.  The  poet  of  the  people, 
with  all  his  homely  Gallic  force  and 
frankness,  is  infinitely  purer  than 
the  fine  Lamartine,  the  elegant  De 
Musset — a  fact  which  is  worth  con- 
sideration in  passing.  But  what 
kind  of  moral  sense  could  be  (.-x- 
pected  from  a  young  poet  in  the 
full  whirl  of  Paris,  or  from  the 
audience  which  he  addressed,  when 
a  serious  critic  like  M.  Sainte-Beuve 
ealmiy  discusses  and  approves  their 
choice  of  lawless  intrigue  instead  of 
lawful  love,  as  an  equally  worthy 
subject  of  song  and  story  f  "  If  the 
love  called  virtuous,  tho  love  of 
marriage  and  order,  seemed  to  him 
unfavonrabie  to  tho  framework  of 
his  romance  ;  if  he  preferred  the  love 
which  is  free  of  all  sacred  engage- 
ments,— the  conclusion  was  still 
satisfactory  and  noble,  still  worthy 
to  be  proposed  in  our  day,  not  only 
without  scandal  but  even  with  fruit," 
says  this  grave  literary  judge  whoso 
opinion  has  carried  so  mncn  weight 
for  the  last  half-century.  When  an 
acknowledged  authority  formulates 
such  opinions,  what  can  be  looked 
for  from  an  inexperienced  writer, 
whoso  misfortune  it  was  to  have 
fallen  upon  such  evil  times  f  Uis 
predecessors  at  least  bad  tbe  tradi- 
tion of  something  better — a  kind  of 
faith,  a  kind  of  loyal  principle  to 
which  they  were  born,  or  if  not 
even  so  much  as  that,  at  least  they 
believed  in  fighting,  in  war,  and 
conquest  of  something  more  sub- 
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etaDtial  than  hearts.  But  even  tLat  certairjiy  the  Saiote  -  Beuvcs  re- 
manly  inspiration  had  failed,  as  well  maiaed  calmly  unaware,  not  per- 
aa  all  higiier  onlhusiasma.  There  ceiving  that  between  the  brilliant 
was  neither  breadth  in  the  horizon  verees  of  ."Namouna"  and  the  tra- 
nor  purity  in  the  atraospbere —  gic,  almost  prophetic  solemnity  of 
neither  light  enough  to  make  a  '•Rolla,"therelay agulf wideenough 
worthypathway  clear,  nor  air  enough  to  appal  the  observer.  What  pro- 
to  fill  the  luog.t  with  one  full  and  duced  this  sudden  outburst  of  new 
wholesome  breath.  Nothing  but  perception,  new  meaning,  enlighten- 
lukewarm  breezes,  stale  peifumes,  ment  so  tragic  and  terrible,  we 
and  amour,  or  rather  amourt  in  the  have  no  way  of  knowing.  It 
plural,  a  depth  more  miserable  still,  comes  without  warning,  and  dies 
De  Musset  was  not  strong  enough  away — its  appearance  and  disappear- 
to  resist  this  current ;  indeed  it  ancc  equally  remarkable,  though 
would  not  appear  that  he  bad  the  the  latter  may  perhaps  be  inter- 
slightest  inclinaliou  to  do  so.  No  preted  by  the  fact  that  De  Musset's 
indiridual  impulse  towards  purity  personal  bistory  and  misfortunes 
and  virtue  was  in  the  young  Paris-  surged  uppermost  soon  after  this 
ian,  so  early  launched  upon  all  the  gloomy  yet  splendid  revelation,  and 
excitements  of  a  jeunette  orageute.  quenched  in  him  the  new-bom  in- 
ne  was  trained  to  dissipation  as  sight.  But  what  fierce  disgust, 
other  yonng  men  ar&  trained  to  kindled  in  a  moment  and  wrought  to' 
sobriety,  and  his  inclinations  went  a  climax  of  tragic  vehemence,  vhat 
with  his  training.  Uis  first  boyish  loathing  of  the  vileness  hitherto  so 
publication,  brought  out  when  he  lightly  treated,  what  a  sudden  sense 
was  but  eighteen,  contains  little  but  of  something  nobler  that  might  be, 
tales  of  intrigue  after  the  worst  is  in  this  curious,  sudden,  tempo- 
Byronic  model— Byron  diluted  with  rary  inspiration  1 
Xdmartine,  the  most  sickly  com-  The  strange  crude  drama  called 
pound  possible.  But  after  this,  the  "  La  Coupe  et  les  L^vrea"  gives  the 
most  singular  change  appears  all  at  first  sombre  sign  of  the  rising  feel- 
once  in  the  young  poet — a  change  ing.  But  it  is  in  the  poem  called 
onperceived  or  unappreciated  by  his  "Holla"  that  the  poet  bursts  upon  us 
contemporaries,  but  as  remarkable  in  all  the  passion  of  this  new  and 
now  to  the  thoughtful  reader  as  strange  strength.  Few  efibrts  of 
any  symptom  of  mental  convulsion  genius  so  startling,  so  hideous,  so 
could  be.  In  the  midst  of  those  beautiful,  have  ever  been  made, 
old  complacent  echoes  of  cynicism  Another  worid  seems  suddenly  to 
and  vice,  which  all  his  audience  have  revealed  itself  in  which  the 
were  ready  to  appland  to  the  echo,  eynichasno  longeraplace,butwhere 
sod  in  which  the  sweetest  boy,  like  some  stem  despairing  angel,  himself 
ao  infant  taught  to  blaspheme,  roll-  fallen  yet  pitiful,  above  the  shrink- 
ing big  oaths  out  of  its  rosy  mouth  ings  of  human  feeling,  ventures  to 
in  delightful  uncom prehension,  was  combine  the  most  hostile  elements, 
ready  to  out^do  all  competitors, —  and  make  a  desperate  sally  in  favour 
tbere  suddenly  rang  ont  a  deeper  of  innocence  and  purity  from  the 
note — a  tragic  tone,  undreamed  of  very  stronghold,  and  with  the  very 
before  by  either  singer  or  hearers,  arms,  of  vice.  We  may  almost  take  it 
If  here  and  there  some  one  who  for  granted  that  De  Musset  does  not 
listened  was  startled  by  it,  or  if  he  consciously  intend  half  the  mean- 
himself  was  aware  of  the  rare  thing  ing  that  really  exists  in  this  wonder- 
he  was  doing,  who  can  tell !    Bat  ful  production.    The  words    seem 
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overbold :  yet  the  fact  can  scarcely  life  such  as  he  haa  hitherto  lived, 
be  doubted  that  Genius  does  often  and  "ni  talent  ni  metier"  to  sup- 
make  an  only  half-conscious  instru-  port  himself.  Rolla  divides  hia 
ment  of  its  possessor,  and  that,  like  money  into  three  portions,  deter- 
the  Hebrew  prophet,  the  poet  often  mining  that  each  slionid  serve  for 
strikes  a  higher  note  than  he  wots  a  year  of  debauchery,  and  that,  all 
of,  and  in  pursuing  his  own  volun-  being  ended,  he  should  die.  The 
tary  motive,  opens  a  wider  sequence  end  at  last  arrives,  the  money  is 
than  he  knotrs.  It  would  seem  to  gone,  and  the  young  man,  in  the 
be  only  a  stronger  representation  full  bloom  of  his  youth,  prepares 
than  usual  of  that  hideous  travesty  for  the  predetermined  close,  but 
of  love  which  is  the  leading  prin-  reserves  a  crowning  indulgence  for 
ciple  of  debauch,  at  which  De  Mus-  the  last  night  of  his  life.  Search- 
set  aims;  but  what  tragic  suggea-  ing  in  his  sombre  imagination  for 
tiona  of  life  made  worthless,  of  the  moat  painful  combination  to  be 
needless  and  unprofitable  destnic-  found,  the  poet  brings  this  emblem 
tion,  of  ruin,  debasement,  and  de-  of  youthful  bravado  and  despair  to 
Bpair,  open  up  around  the  central  the  chamber  of  a  creature  still  in- 
idea  I  The  poem  is  so  woven  nocent  and  pure,  though  bom  and 
through  and  through  with  the  trained  for  the  worst  of  purposes, 
images  of  impuntv  and  the  ngita-  externally  the  most  delicate  and 
tions  of  vice,  and  the  chief  situation  exquisite  flower  of  humanity,  and 
is  so  revolting,  that  it  is  almost  im-  still  in  the  calm  of  childhood,  nn- 
possihlc  to  quote  from  it,  or  to  de-  awakened  either  to  shame  or  guilty 
scribe  it.  The  very  story  is  nntell-  knowledge.  The  description  of  this 
able.  It  is  a  description  of  the  unconacions  creature,  wrapt  in  pro- 
last  night  of  the  hero,  who  has  found  and  childlike  slumber,  would 
scntcDced  himself  to  suicide  at  the  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ex- 
end  of  a  three  years*  debauch,  and  araples  of  French  poetry  could 
who,  the  emblem,  as  the  poet  in-  it  be  detached  from  its  surround- 
tends,  of  his  generation,  chooses  to  ings ;  but  it  is  these  surround- 
pass  the  last  moments  of  his  exist-  ings  which  give  it  its  sinister  and 
tence  in  a  mauvais  lieu — an  idea  terrible  power.  The  contrast  of  the 
which  would  strike  the  greater  vile  circumstances  around  with  that 
nnmber,  even  of  the  depraved,  with  calm,  that  youth,  that  human  flower, 
terror,  and  which  therefore  has  a  to  which  still  all  kinds  of  lovelv 
fascination  alike  for  the  hero  and  blossomings  are  possible,  though 
the  writer  of  the  poem  : —  the  deepest   pollution    is    close    at 

hand,  surround  the  scene  with  tra- 

"  De  touB  le»  dSbaocLSs  de  la  vUlo  d«  gic   and    sombre  shadows, — to    he 

OH  In  Ub^riinQKc  c«t  au  meinour  march^,  heightened    and    deepened    by    the 

Do  la  plus  vlelllc  en  liia  pt  ilc  la  plus  entrance  of  the  otlier  life,  breathing 
Jo  TCUK  dire  Paris  —  le  i>tu9  gn 

Elalt  Jacques  Rollii "  reigning  in  heart  and  soul.  We  turn 

with  a  shudder  from  the  appalling 

This  in,  uatnrally,  his  claim  to  be  picture,     which     no     manipulation 

renowned.     He   has   been   brought  could  make  fit  to  be  regarded  by 

ap    without   occupation,    the    only  innocent  eyes,  but  which  yet  is,  we 

child  of  a  foolish  father,  who  leaves  think,  the  most  powerful,  as  it  cer- 

him  at   nineteen   his   own   master,  tainly  is  the  most  tragical,  of  all  De 

without  means  enough  to  insure  a  Mussel's  productions.    Nowhere  has 
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he  struck  so  high  yet  so  deep  a  note, 
and  shown  so  profound  a  perception 
of  that  Inst  sliDg  and  poiirnant 
climiix  of  debasement,  the  possibility 
of  moral  salvation,  the  sense  of  what 
tiii)*ht  have  hcen.  We  will  venture 
to  quote  the  beginning  of  this  poero, 
which  ia  almost  all  we  flare  attempt 
to  put  into  decorous  English — Eug- 
lisb,  alas!  in  which  the  6re  and 
passion  of  the  original  are  sadly 
lost 


TTcmbliiij^  Id    tliy  mato   tcmplea — those 

who  bL-at 
Their  Jianda  upon  tlidr  bmtsta,  and  take 

To  Cilvary  to  kiss  thy  blccdlog  icct 


vFci  by  the  marmurous  breeze  oC  eacrul 
wi:cifa  hcforc  the  wind  OTake 


Thj  holy  words,   O  Clirist,   unmoved  I 


lets   have   nnpcapled   1 

The  worlds  from  all  illusion  freed  at  lust, 
Willie   flinging    down   Uiy   once-tliroued 

angels,  tri^uda 
O'er  iw  own  wrcckf,  the  spirit  of  the 

The  oaiia   of  Golgotha  scarce  hold  thee 


Til  J  btavy  weight  to  dual  and  at 


Yet  be  It  still  permitted  to  the  «on 

Most  unbelieving  of  a  faltlikas  time, 

To  kiss  that  dust,  O  Christ,  and  weep 


The  Earth  that  o 


1  by  thy  death 


Who  now,  my  [God,  will  bring  her  lite 
Once  by  thy  purest  blood  made  young  r 
Jesus,  do  Uiut  thou  didst,  or  with  what 
Bring  yonth  to  us,  old  men  born  ycstcr- 
Wc  ICC  as  old  a«  when  thy  coming  made 
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New  hope ;  bare  lost  more  and  expecting 

As  much  to  look  for ;  Lazlrus  Is  laid 

A  second  tlrau  wlUiln  the  mournful 
ground 

Whltli  \i  man's  tomb.  Where  Is  the  Sav- 
iour then 

To  open  gravea  »  and  old  8L  Paul  though 

tn  rags  divine,  upon  whose  iiiis  nil  men 
Hung  brentblessT  where  the  Supper*  and 

Dark  world  of  cataeomhsf     Upon  what 

May  drop  the  perfumes  of  the  Magda. 

What  bpow  for  aureole  of  fire  is  meet  ? 
Where  vibrates  In  the  air  a  voice  scrcno  ' 
Yet  more  than  human*    Which  of  us  wlU 

be 
The  God  wo  have  need  of  In  our  misery  * 
Earth  Is  as   old,  as  desperate,  and  her 

As  palsied  as  when  John  stood  on  tho 

And  roused  her  from  her  stupor   nearly 

With  holy  words  that  rang  through  many 

And  woke  a  thrill  as  of  n  world  new- 


or  Tiberlua:  living  mom 
-c,  all  dead  by  all  the  ways. 
Sutum  la  near  tlie  end  of  his  tell  mcu]. 
And   human    Hope,    weary    of    endless 

Her  bosom  scarred  by  nursing,  learns  to 

Repose  from  sterile  calm,  an  end  of  pain. 


By  tho  side  of  this  very  power- 
ful and  passionate  poem,  M.  Sainte- 
Beuvo  calmly  places  as  a  companiou 
picture  the  glittering  vert  of  '  Na- 
raouna,'  a  pluloaopbical  sketch  of 
a  stale  Don  Juan  made  into  a  Turk, 
with  all  the  movement  and  adven- 
ture left  out ;  so  little,  at  least  for 
the  moment,  did  the  calm  contem- 
porary understand  that  wild  and 
solemn  discord  which  trembles 
through  the  music  and  gives  it 
soul  and  meaning.  And  unfortu- 
nately this  deeper  note,  though  it 
still  echoes  here  and  there  in  an 
undertone,  found  no  such  lasting 
place  in  De  Musset's  poetry  as 
'  Kolla '  promised.  The  poet  was 
caught  away  out  of  the  broader 
regions  of  genius  into  that  painful 
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absorption  id  the  acc'idente  of  his 
own  life  which  so  oftcD  kills  poetry 
for  the  moment  to  enrich  it  after 
witli  many  experiences.  Unhap- 
pily, the  experiences  in  this  case 
were  not  of  an  ennobling  kind. 

For  it  was  about  this  time 
that  Alfred  de  Musset  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  woman  of  genius, 
perhaps  superior  to  his  own,  and 
of  iofiiiitely  stronger  character  and 
constitution,  which  coloured  all 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  broke 
his  heart,  and  probably  shortened 
his  days.  It  is  not  here  that  it 
is  becoming  to  speak  of  Madame 
Georges  Sand.  So  great  a  writer 
should  not  be  regarded  without  the 
aid  of  extenuating  circumstances  in 
one  detached  episode  which  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  worst  actions 
of  her  life.  She  met  this  young 
poet,  still  fresh  and  gay,  a  beau 
vaheur,  a  favourite  of  fortune  and 
of  the  salona,  wben  she  herself  waa 
in  the  full  bloom  of  her  beauty  and 
of  her  fame.  He,  too,  had  all  the 
nttractlons  that  romance  demands. 
Unhappily  there  was  no  possibility 
between  them  of  that  legitimate 
romance  which  ends  in  maniage  ; 
nor  would  this  seem  to  have  been 
considered  even  desirable  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  They  met, 
rushed  into  intimacy,  and  after 
a  short  interval  went  away  to- 
gether into  Italy,  whither  she  was 
bound.  The  story  of  their  inter- 
course, and  its  sudden  and  prompt 
termination,  has  a  little  literature 
of  its  own.  It  has  been  told 
three  times  over :  at  first  hand, 
by  Madame  Sand  herself  in  'EUe 
ct  Lui ;'  by  M.  Paul  de  Musset  in 
the  answering  tale  of  '  Lui  et  Elle ;' 
and  by  Madame  Louise  Colet  in  a 
third  publication  called  '  Lui.'  The 
two  later  books  arc  supposed  to 
give  the  poet's  own  account  of 
this  fatal  lovo,  which  is  sup- 
posed on  all  sides  to  have  been 
his    ruin — given    in    one    case    to 
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his  brother  on  his  deathbed,  and 
(we  are  again  to  understand)  in- 
trusted to  the  other  writer  in  the 
confidence  of  a  new  attachment, 
which  was  broken  by  his  death. 
When  we  say  that  these  books  are 
nil  in  the  form  of  novels,  each  tell- 
ing the  story  of  this  intrigue  in 
detail,  with  difiering  sets  of  false 
names  and  slightly -altered  circum- 
stances, it  will  be  immediately  evi- 
dent at  what  cost  of  good  taste  and 
decorum  the  record  must  have  been 
made.  But  good  taste  js  a  trifio  in 
comparison  with  the  deeper  horrors 
of  the  life  thus  revealed.  Not  that 
it  is  a  record  of  wild  orgies  or  inso- 
lent pleasure  which  we  find  record- 
ed and  repeated  in  these  volumes.  It 
is  not  their  depravity  titat  strikes  the 
reader,forin  that  strange  moral  atmo- 
sphere no  stigma  seems  to  attach 
even  to  the  most  unauthorised  and 
lawless  ties;  and  the  heroine  of 
'  Elle  et  Lui '  is  as  ready  to  call 
heaven  to  witness  the  pnrity  of  her 
motives,  and  as  secure  in  her  own 
religious  certainty  of  uprightness,  as 
if  she  had  a\\  the  Decalogue  on  her 
side.  But  the  wretched  tedium 
of  this  life  of  supposed  passion 
and  rapture,  the  petty  quarrels,  al- 
tercations, makings  up,  the  narrow 
and  contracted  scene,  the  one  mo- 
notonous, unvaried  motif,  convey  no- 
thing bnt  a  sense  of  nausea  and 
weariness  insupportable  to  the  spec- 
tator. In  comparison  with  this 
romantic  union,  above  the  limits 
of  law  or  purity,  of  two  poeta,  in 
which  the  innoeent  imagination  is 
disposed  to  expect  some  appearance 
at  least  of  those  transports  of  ex- 
citement and  delight  which  give 
compensation  for  all  the  external 
penalties  of  wrong-doing,  the  flat- 
test commonplace  existence  becomes 
interesting  ;  and  the  honest  prosaic 
pair  who  spend  their  tranquil  even- 
ings together,  after  the  labours  of 
the  office  and  the  housekeeping, 
become  idyllic  in  natural  force  and 
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tenderness,  after  a  voiume  or  two  rerolts  every  instinct  of  feeling,  as 
of  the  hectic  but  ineffably  dull  loves  weil  as  the  moral  sense,  which  is 
of  Laurent  and  Thereae.  Literature  ignored  in  the  controversy,  none 
so  unprofitable,  so  opposed  to  all  of  the  disputants  on  one  side  or 
true  feeling,  so  rerolting  to  the  moral  the  other  appearing  conscious  of 
consciousuess,  half  atones  for  its  un-  the  fact  that  the  liaiion  itself  is 
wholesome  cliaracter  by  the  mortal  beyond  the  range  of  legitimate  dis- 
dulnesB  of  the  record,  which  bears  cusaion.  It  must  be  added,  how- 
a  lesson  mote  striking  perhaps  than  ever,  that  if  such  a  discussion  could 
that  of  the  most  tragic  p^ns  and  pen-  ever  be  permitted  or  pardoned, 
allies.  The  object  of  Madame  Sand  the  fullest  justification  of  Madame 
is  to  show  that  the  young  lover  to  Sand's  inexcusable  volume  is  to  be 
whom  elle  te  doanait  (which  is  the  found  in  the  'Confession  d'un  En- 
accepted  formula)  with  the  most  fant  du  Si^cle,'  the  most  important 
vxaited  motives,  to  do  him  good  prose  work  of  De  Mueset,  in  which 
and  purify  bis  life  and  being,  wore  the  nnhappy  poet  gives  us  the  full 
out  all  patience  by  his  peevish  and  detail  of  a  similar  episode,  and  makes 
childish  jealousies,  making  life  im-  himself  out  to  be  more  miserable, 
possible,  and  affording  her  complete  more  jealous,  more  fantastic  in 
justification  for  casting  him  off  as  aggravation,  more  persistent  in  ill- 
she  did,  at  a  very  early  period.  The  humour,  and  altogether  more  insup- 
othcr  books  written  on  tho  subject  portable,  than  even  Madame  Sand 
are  full  of  an  elaborate  attempt  to  had  depicted  him.  His  advocates 
prove  Madame  Sand  to  have  been  have  a  vmu  task  before  this  proof 
wrong,  and  to  show  the  deep  \a-  of  the  accusations  against  him,  not- 
jury  which  she  inflicted  upon  her  withstanding  that  these  accusations 
lover.  This  extraordinary  contro-  and  his  own  confession  form  one 
versy  is  noticed  in  all  the  period-  of  the  most  deplorable  and  revolting 
icals  of  the  time,  discussed  with  chapters  of  modem  literary  history, 
seriousness  even  by  such  writers  as  It  is  bad  enough  at  all  times  to  lift 
Sainte  -  Benve,  who  himself  was  the  veil  from  private  life.  What 
somehow  mixed  np  in  the  business,  ought  the  penalty  to  be  when  the 
and  finds  a  place  in  the  classic  lit-  scene  revealed  is  one  of  shame! 
eratnre  of  the  century — wonderful  Let  us  say,  however,  in  passing 
result  of  that  fictitious  elevation  of  — for  there  are,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
the  literary  class  to  the  front  of  depraved  imaginations  to  which  tho 
French  society,  which  is  as  little  garbage  of  such  a  production  as  the 
real  as  among  ourselves,  yet  which  'Confession' is  more  agreeable  than 
gives  them  the  power  of  throwing  better  fare — that  notwithstanding 
op  a  mass  of  personal  gossip,  rub-  au  occasional  gleam  of  genius,  the 
bish  of  the  most  unsavoury  descrip-  proso  works  of  De  Mnsset  are  en- 
tion,  to  the  surface,  and  playing  tircly  unworthy  of  his  reputation. 
the  wildest  pranks  before  high  hea-  There  is  nothing  in  them  of  the 
ven,  to  the  debasement  of  their  own  refined  grace  of  his  '  Proverbes,'  nor 
^fta,  and  shame  of  the  country  of  the  profound  feeling  which  some- 
wbich  they  are  supposed  to  repre-  times  reaches  a  tragic  depth  in  the 
sent !  It  is  needless  to  say  that  higher  efforts  of  bis  poetry.  All 
this  greatly  •  important  question,  the  dignity  of  true  genius,  the 
whether  Madame  Sand  onght  or  balance  which  intellectual  power 
ought  not  to  have  retuned  Alfred  mast  confer  more  or  less,  steadying 
de  Musset  as  her  lover,  is  not  only  the  most  uneven  march,  and  giving 
indifferent  but  disgusting  to  us,  and     a  certain  force  and  weight  to  the 
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most  fantastic  imagination,  is  lost 
in  the  maundering  of  a  weak  self- 
analysis,  or  in  the  flippant '  Contes,' 
which  recall  to  iis  the  elegant  of 
the  ball-room,  with  his  air  fat  and 
hia  laille  de  guipe,  rather  than  any 
more  dignified  figure.  The  mourn- 
ful poet,  ho  who  even  in  his  youth 
could  be  caught  by  the  stern  pro- 
phet-inspiration which  almost  jus- 
tifies the  horrors  of  'Rolla' — the 
graceful  dramatist,  full  of  airy  and 
delightful  fancy,  yet  not  without  a 
capability  of  heroic  perception — 
are  lost  in  the  white-gloved  exquisite 
of  the  green  coat  and  metal  buttons, 
at  this  distance  the  most  laughable 
kind  of  finery  which  fashion  ever 
invented,  the  literary  dandy,  to 
whose  social  reputation  a  certain 
amount    of    intrigue,    vice,    senti- 

sury.  It  is  one  of  the  draw- 
backs of  literary  coteries  that  every- 
thing is  applauded  which  comes 
from  a  popular  favourite,  and  often 
the  least  worthy  has  from  some 
accidental  cause  the  greatest  praise. 
But  time  ought  to  set  this  right,  if 
uothiog  else,  and  in  the  majority  of 
eases  does  so.  It  is,  however,  a 
deplorable  fashion  of  recent  times 
to  see  or  pretend  a  cbarm  in  the 
unwholesome  dissection  of  senti- 
mental or  sensual  feeling,  which 
still  imposes  upon  many  inexperi- 
enced minds,  and  turns  the  natural 
disgust  of  impurity  into  an  evidence 
of  low  intellectual  appreciation. 
This  altogether  false  taste  keeps 
many  productions  of  French  fiction 
in  artificial  life.  But  it  is  the 
greatest  wroDg  that  posterity  can 
do  to  sueh  an  erring,  feeble,  unfor- 
tunate man  of  genius  as  De  Musset, 
to  remember  against  him  the  miser- 
able productions  of  his  worst  mo- 
ments^ work  prompted  half  by 
vicious  inclination  and  half  by 
fashion,  feverish  vanity,  and  the 
irritation  of  personal  offence.  Let 
those  who  lore  the  flavour  of  vice 
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content  themselves  with  '  RoIIa,'  in 
which  there  is  still  a  tr^ic  element 
of  genius  to  justify  the  poet;  but 
let  all  the  foul  rubbish  of  those 
'  Confessions '  be  ^wept  away  from 
the  grave,  over  wliieh  no  ghouls 
and  vampires  should  he  permitted 
to  prowl. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  though 
the  story  of  this  episode  in  i)e 
Mussel's  life  is  in  every  way 
miserable,  and  though  the  light  it 
throws  upon  the  existence  of  his 
class  is  so  lowering  and  painful, 
yet  it  formed  the  turning-point 
in  his  career.  The  link  was 
fatal,  but  the  love  was  real.  In 
strange  contradiction  of  the  ordinary 
rule,  the  woman  passed  npon  her 
way,  careless,  treating  as  a  mere 
chapter  in  her  many-sided  history 
that   moment   which   coloured   tho  y 

whole  existence  of  her  companion  ; 
but  to  the  jeune  blondia,  the  bcou 
valseur,the  effect  was  very  different, 
ilis  youth,  his  gaiety,  his  insond- 
anee,  were  all  over.  Life  was  no 
longer  at  his  feet,  a  universe  of  hope 
and  pleasure,  as  even  in  his  most 
cynical  moods  it  had  hitherto  been. 
Broken  and  crushed  he  came  back 
from  Italy  whete  his  unkind  love 
had  forsaken  him,  slung  to  the 
heart  with  a  thousand  wounds.  ]f 
bis  attachment  carried  him  away 
from  the  higher  strain  of  poetry, 
upon  which  at  one  moment  be 
seemed  about  to  enter,  his  disap- 
pointment brought  him  back  with 
a  rush  of  new  eneriry  to  the  natural 
work  which  still  held  some  balm 
for  bis  suffering,  Happy,  he  had 
but  played  witH  his  powers,  often, 
with  the  perversity  of  youth,  doing 
bis  best  or  worst  to  fritter  away  the 
untried  strength  of  which  he  him- 
self bad  no  just  conception  ;  but  id 
hia  wretchedness,  in  his  desolation, 
the  poor  young  poet  instinctively 
turned  to  that  sublime  means  of 
relief,  and  poured  out  his  suffering 
heart,  not  in  miserable  display  of  his 
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circumstances  to  tlie  world,  but  iu 
those  outbureta  of  profound  feel- 
ing, wbicb  arc  for  mankind,  which 
answer  for  all  sorrbwa,  and  speak 
the  infinite  diBappointments,  mor- 
tificatioDs,  pangs  of  the  heart,  tbat 
occur  in  all  livoa.  Here  at  least  he 
has  for  ever  the  better  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  woman  whom  he  loved 
held  him  up  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
world,  but  he,  magnanimous,  made 
no  reprisals ;  and  the  blow,  if  it 
broke  his  heart,  made  his  famu. 
The  *  Nuits,'  which  are  almost  his 
finest  lyric?,  the  '  Letter  to  Lamar- 
ttne,'  almost  all  his  '  Comedies'  and 
'Proverbs'  caino  in  a  rush  of  in- 
spiration after  this  crisis.  While 
his  friends  chattered  over  his  disas- 
ters with  sneers  and  with  sympathy 
equally  hard  to  bear,  the  sufferer 
sought  for  himself  that  noblest  ano- 
dyne which  lies  in  work,  Tliey  say 
ho  had  recoutfe  to  coarser  anodyne* 
as  well,  poor  soul  1  but  at  least  he 
was  too  noble  to  return  evil  for  evil. 
A  rising  flood  of  power,  a  more 
Hssurcd  knowledge  of  his  own 
strength  and  exercise  of  his  gift, 
mark  the  period  of  this  bitter 
disenchantment,  which  is  a  better 
issue  than  eonld  have  been  hoped 
from  such'  an  episode.  Ucre  is  the 
most  detailed  description  be  has 
left  of  his  sufferings.  It  iR  con- 
tained in  the  '  Letter  to  Lamartipe,' 
one  of  his  finest  poems. 
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Can  that  mao  be  called  mnu  tbat  knows 

tbem  not  ? 
Whoever  loves  long  lime  mast  beiir  the 

Concealed  In  everj  licart,  reopening  Burc 
A  dcur  and  secret  torture  curried  fur, 
And  as  the  blow  U  deep,  less  wished  the 

Singer  of  suffering,  how  tlien  shall  I  snj 
Thnl  of  thy  glorious  sickneas  I  too  die? 
And   that  like   ihtM!,  andcr  this  tl^'ht  at 

Clasped  in  my  nrms  sweet  life  ond  hope 
onee  lav— 

I'en  like  thy  dream,  and  soon 

_.   lalr 

Lulled    by   beloved   voieo  with  heavenly 

Like  thee  I  slumbered  In  the  happy  cnlm. 
And  felt  swift  time  atop  ahort.    And  how 


By  n 


Qories,  and   Ute  wonder   1 


Suffering  so  long  erc  death  should  set  me 

I  Blood  amazed  at  my  own  misciy. 

All  I    all   the   angufeh   of   thai  moment 

Dare  1  make  my  lament,   and  tell  tliee 

all? 
After  Ihcc,  in  thy  p 
And  put  in  words  a 


When  the  worn  labonrer  turning  home  at 

night, 
Finda  hia  poor  lleld  all  ravaged  by  the 

He  thinks  It  first  some  dream  of  tearful 

Ttmt  cheats  his  eyes ;  nor  can  he  trust  tiie 


I^amartlno,  who  ot  ns,  or  nf  our  rtraln, 
Knows  not  by  heart  that  song,  to  lovera 

Which  by  tliy  lake,  ono  evening,  to  our 


Where   is   the   wife   at   the  half-opcneU 

He  sees  a  heap  of  ashes  on  tlie  moor. 
And    by-and-by    from   out   the    hollows 

The  halrnahed  Iwboa,  who  tell  tUelr  tale 

and  weep, 
How  their  poor  mother  fell  before  their 

And  penshed  'nealh  Uic  thatch  with  fear- 
ful erics, 
ThouRh  all  both  far  and  near  is  silent 


'Alnal  of  lylnff  loves  the  long  regret, 
Tlio  ruins  of  the  past  in  every  lot, 
Long-lasting  trace  of  passing  light  s 


Desolate,  lakes  bis  children  to  his  knees. 
Nothing  remains  to  him  except  to  hold 
Hb  band  for  eharity,  save  hunger  cold 


To-night,  and  death  to-tno 

Oppressed  there  bursts  i 

the  west, 
TumlDe  Ills  wear?  ej-es,  h 
And  Wliile  the   promlBS 
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r.    FromhU     1   val^hed  outside  the  glliuiner  ot   thy 


'  Bob ;  towards 
slls  apart ; 


llffhl! 


Id  ivlilrl  winds  of 

skies. 
Misery  lutoiicatcs  his  falling  liearl. 


__._..,      ..  thou.    I  enw  BO  ghost  o( 

thee, 
No  shsdovf  at  the  <*inilow,  draninj;  near 
To  took  perchance  it  the  nij^iit  skies  nere 

smoke  towards  the     Or  In  that  tomb  to  search  some  truce  ot 


So  when  by  laithlesa  love  lorwKik,  my 

For  the  Orst  time  forest  angalah  learned  to 

TronsHxed  at  once  by  swift  and  sudden 

Alone  I  sat  In  that  dark  nl<;ht  ot  woe- 
Mot  by  a  lake,  with   limpid   waves  un- 


flowery 


sliiued, 
Not    npon    tranquil    slope 

gronnd, 
My  weeping  eyes  on   the  void  diatonco 

strained, 
My    stifled    sobs    no     auswerlng     echo 

'Twos  In  a  winding  street,  grey  and  ob- 

0(  that  abyss  called  Paris ;  to  my  ear 
Came   outcries   of    that    raltlDg    crowd, 

No  voice  ot  the  unfortunate  to  bear. 

On  the  dark  pavement  lanterns  of  pale 

liKht 
Threw  forth  a  doubtful  day  more  sad  than 

night. 
It  was  in  spring,  the  time  ot  Carnival : 
A  noisy  Joy  ran  echoing  everywhere ; 
Masked  driiDkarde,  meeting  In  the  gutter, 

call 
An  111  word  here,  a  loud-monthed  chorus 

Sometimes  a  group,  heaped  In  an  open 

'neath  the  ntny 


'Twos  there,  Lamartinc,  in  that  gloom  pro- 

Inthe  dim  street,  seated  npon  a  stone. 
My  hands  upon  my  heart,  pressing  my 

Which   bled   with   lore   nnqnenchable — 

*Twss  Uicre  that  night  of  horror  and  ot 

Ul, 
'Mid  the  mad  tmnsporls  ot  tlie  foolish 

I  seemed   to  see  my  youth  pass,  crying 

"  Thou,  who  weepcst  n 

laughed  thy  All." 
Then  b;  the  wall,  'gainst  which  I  struck 

my  head, 
Where  twice  the   thouglit  of  ecU-glTen 

death  was  mine ; 
■Twas  there,  beUev'st  Uiou,  poet  cbasle 

and  great, 
That  I  bethought  me  ot  thy  songs  dlvincl 


V,  like  them  have 


Showed  for  a 

skies, 

Then  In  the  town's  mad  folly,  lost  afar, 
With  flare  of  torch,  and  shout  ot  Impure 

In  the  mean  laTcms,  fou)  with  stains  of 

Lurked  old  men,  women,  children;  and 

the  while 
Priestesses  of  the  night,  through  shade 

and  shine, 
Inqulet  moved  about  like  spectres  vile. 
Just  God,  to  weep  alouo,  'mid  sucb    a 


u  were  my  life,  and  In  Qod'i  presence     cannot  but 
didst  thou  know,  thou  cold  and  cruel 

1  dimness  of  that  shameful 

star  in  hcarcu  apart, 


l^t  'mid 
„  n'Sht, 
Gazing  OS  i 


Oh  thou,  Elrire's  true  lover,  learned  In 

Enow'st  thow  how  lovers  part,  and  how  b 

said 
That  word  farewell;  and  how  the  hand 

To  wri(«  It;  the  heart  sign  It;   and  lips 

To  be  united  by  a  kiss  'fore  God 


This  is  the  poet's  answer,  full  of 
n  desolation  too  noble  for  tlio  sub- 
ject, to  all  the  lengtbeoed  romances 
made  about  him.  The  poem  ends 
in  a  still  more  lofty  strain,  recount- 
ing the  lessons  taught  by  "  les  anges 
de  douleur,"  who  liad  converted  him 
by  means  of  hia  sufferings  to  abetter 
faith.  Here,  notwithstanding  the 
beauty  of  the  poetry,  the  critic 
but  pause  with  a  whimsical 
of  incongruity.  For  the 
angels  of  sorrow  whose  sublime 
lessons  console  a  man  for  the  loss 
of  a  mistress,  are  they  those  pure 
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sngels  wbom  we  wot  of  in  other 
griefs!  Poor  De  Musset !  be  in  too 
iDucli  in  earnest,  too  desperately 
wounded,  aad  holding;  with  too 
anxious  vehemence  to  any  consola- 
tion, to  he  aware  of  the  incougruity ; 
and  besides,  it  was  for  him  no  Eoiled 
and  vulgar  connection,  one  of  a 
dozen,  an  idea  which  in  its  mere 
statement  sickens  every  aoher  fancy, 
but  a  tie  entirely  iu  aooordanre 
with  the  ideas  of  bis  clatss,  revolt- 
ing as  it  seems,  To  him  "lea  anges 
de  donlenr"  were  not  out  of  place. 
One  of  them  at  least,  some  quick 
impatient  spirit,  intoleraot  of  mawk- 
ish despair!,  must  have  stood  by 
to  pricl<  and  goad  the  unfortunate 
into  something  better — into  finer 
work  if  not  a  higher  life. 

The  dramas  upon  which  a  great 
part  of  his  reputation  depends  be- 
loDg  almost  enlirelv  to  this  period 
of  suffering  and  labour.  With  the 
exception  of  a  pretty  trifle,  too  much 
applauded  by  his  contemporaries, 
called,'  '  A  quoi  rovent  les  jeunes 
filles,'  and  of  the  tragic  sketch 
called  'La  Coupe  et  les  Levres,' 
already  referred  to,  all  his  hest 
dramatic  works  were  produced  in 
the  eventful  years,  traversed  by  so 
many  joys  and  agonies,  between 
1833  and  1840,  We  may  leave 
without  notice  the  somewhat  heavy 
'  Louison '  and  '  Carmositie,'  and 
some  of  the  slighter  sketches ;  the 
'  Caprice,'  though  it  became  a 
favourite  of  the  public  ;  the  bit  of 
drawing-room  romance  called  'II 
faut  qu'une  porte  soit  ouverto  on 
fermOe,'  the  '  Nuit  VenetJenne,'  and 
one  or  two  others.  But  the  remain- 
ing comedies  are  at  once  so  graceful 
and  full  of  life,  and  on  French  soil 
so  original  and  independent  in  con- 
ception, that  they  are  equally  inter- 
esting to  the  critic  and  to  the  reader, 
to  whom  this  'Spectacle  dans  un 
fanteuil'  will,  we  promise,  afford  a 
pleasure  more  refined  and  varied 
than  most  spectacles  produce.     The 
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most  admirable    are    those    which 

were  written  during  the  very  crisis 
of  his  personal  gnef.  "Jours  de 
travail,  seul  jours  oh  j'ai  vecu !" 
be  cries  with  a  melancholy  enthusi- 
asm, and  entering  bis  vieux  cahiitet 
d' etude  exclaims,  "  Dieu  soit  loue, 
nous  aliens  done  chanter  !"  with  all 
the  fervour  of  a  man  who  has  found 
a  refuge  from  bis  troubles.  The  ease 
and  lightness  of  touch,  the  relined 
and  animated  dialogue,  the  tone  of 
perfectly  good  society  and  manners, 
without  exaggeration  or  extrava- 
gance, are  apt  at  the  first  glance  to 
conceal  from  the  reader  the  real 
depth  and  dramatic  power  of  these 
works.  M.  Sainte  -  Beuve,  with 
characteristic  boldness,  places  them 
by  the  side  of  "As  you  Like  it," 
which  he  says  has  become  in  the 
hands  .of  De  Musset,  "  the  fine 
and  fertile  stem  of  a  group  of  dra- 
matic proverbs,  in  which  observation 
and  folly,  smiles  and  melaneholy, 
imagination  and  humour  are  happi- 
ly combined ;  we  have  here,"  adds 
the  critic,  "  a  lovable  crowd  of 
young  French  sisters  to  Rosalind." 
This  praise,  however,  is  one  which 
the  English  reader  will  scarcely 
allow.  Bosalind,  that  sweetest  and 
brightest  creation  of  poetic  fancy, 
in  all  the  delightful  variety  of  her 
nature — so  brave,  so  tender,  so 
smiling,  so  gay,  the  most  delicious 
mockery  on  her  lips,  yet  passion 
iu  her  heart— what  touch  of  any 
other  poet,  ever  brought  such  a 
creation  out  of  the  airy  heavens 
to  captivate  our  hearts !  She  is 
genius  itself,  in  all  its  manifold 
sweetness  ;  and  even  the  most 
poetic  of  ordinary  women  —  the 
besdemonas,  the  Juliets,  the  Mir- 
andas— pale  before  this  unique  im- 
personation. Wo  cannot  promise 
the  reader  that  be  will  find  any- 
thing like  her  among  the  Ceciles, 
the  Mariannes,  the  Sarberines  of 
Dc  Musset.  He  has  but  two  femi- 
nine ■  types  —  the    inpenue,    whose 
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simplicity    opens    into    sweet    and  half-ead,   ba1f-mad    play    with    tho 

frank    womanliness    in    the   pretty  mystery  of  life  wliich  Las  so  great 

combinations  of  '11   ne   faut  jurer  an    attraction    for    tiiose    who    can 

de  rien,'  or    her    so  fatally  foolish  understand  it )    "Which  of  us  would 

in    pretended    wisdom,    who     gets  venture    to   cross   the   poet    in    his 

hopelessly  entangled  in  the  gloomier  caprics,  his    penBiTe   jest    over  the 

web    of    'On   ne  badine  pas    avec  depths  of    human    uncertainty,  the 

I'amour';     or    else    the    charming  laugh  and   the  sigh  of  his  slrange 

prand  dame  of  society,  the  Madame  sport  among  the  stranger  chances, 

de  Lery  of  the 'Caprice,'  the  Mar-  dangers,    and  deliverances  of    life! 

quise  of  *11  faut  quune  porte  soil  but  of  all  places  in  the  world  to  set 

ouverte  on  ferroee.'     Tlicse  are  far  them  forth,  what  so'  strange  as  the 

'  from  the  rank  of  Rosalind,  but  still  stage !     There    is    nothing    iu   the 

they  are  charming  and  fresh,  and  story ;    a  wild  gallant,  in  debt  and 

quite  unlike  the  ordinary  heroines  poverty,  the  reckless  yet  thoughtful 

of  French  drama — the  impassioned  dare-devil,  shrinking  from  nothing, 

conrt«sans,   the    sphinxes   and    un-  with  a  little  of  Don  Juan  in  him, 

faithful    wives    whom    Fashion  has  and    a   little   of    llnmlet,  at    once 

taken    into   favour,    condoning    all  the  quaintest  of  moralists  and  the 

their  offences.     And  as  in  his  choice  most  disorderly  of  men,  whose  ap- 

of     character    and     situations    De  pearance,    wherever    we   find    it,  is 

Musset   has  strnck  out  for  himself  always  attractive,  take^t   upon    him 

an  independent  path,  so  has  he  also  in  sheer  caprice    the    livery  of  the 

done  in  plot  and  snhiect.     He  is  a  king's  jester  who  is  dead,  and  by  a 

daring  rebel  ngainst  those  primary  foolish  trick  so  manages  to  enrage 

laws   of    the   drama  which  require  the  pedant  prince  who  is  to  marry 

r^pilar  construction  and  a  definite  tho  king's  daughter,  that  the  match 

end.     Those   broken  lights  of  life,  is  broken  off,  the  princess  delivered, 

those  episodes  that  come  to  nothing,  but  the  country  plunged  into  war, 

those  breakings    off  so  common  in  — it  being  of  the  very  essence  of  the 

actual     existence,    which    may    be  poet's  melancholy  sport  to  show  how 

worked  out   in    sentimental  fiction,  a  nothing,  a  folly,  may  wake    the 

hut    are  generally    supposed    quite  gravest  results  for  good  or  evil.   "  Si 

unsuitable    to    the    stage,    are    Ms  je  pouvais  seulcment  sortir  de  mon 

favourite    inspirations.      He    seems  pcau  pendant  une  heure  ou  deus," 

to  lake  a  pleasure  in  demonstrating  says  tills  fantastic  dreamer  ; — 
exactly  by  that  manner  of  art  which 
is  most  opposed  to  such  treatment, 

the  fantastic  irregularity  of  human  "If  I  could  only  be  that  man  wlio 

affairs,     the    gleams     of    capricious  Is  p=«8in(r  :  llie  man  who  is  puseinK  is 

meaning,  the  somiestions  which  are  ^elightfi.I.       Look     what    fine    satin 

,.^'     _      ^^-   ,        ,.  breeches  1  wlial  flowers  on   Ins  waist- 

so    often     more     mte rest mg,    more  ^oal  l     Tl,e  ornaments  at   his    «»t<;h 

moving,  than     anything     which     is  beat  against  his  panncli  in  oppusition 

fully    carried    out.      For  example,  to  ilie  tails  o/  his  coat  which  fly  ebaut 


what  can  exceed  the  daring  which 


his  calves.     I   am   sure  lliat  n 


ij  ii :_._    J .-.  t  _  in  his  head  ft  thousand  ideas  nbsolntely 

could  throw  into  dramat  c  form,  or  „„i,„„„.„  ,„  „,„  .  i  i,  ;  „  Tl  i  j- 
,  ,  '  unknown  to  me ; — bis  oeinR  is  Indi- 
present  on  the  stage,  the  strange,  ^sdual  to  himself.  Alas!  all  the  con- 
wild  scintillation  of  fancy  called  Tereation  of  men  is  alike;  the  ideiiB 
'Fantasio'  —  fantastic  a  thousand  they  ei change  arc  alinost  always  tho 
times,  a  mere  sport  of  the  imagina-  f"'"".'  ,'■  \".  """  '"'^""^  "J  ,,'?" 
..  ^  ...  *,  ,.  ,  .,7  isolnleu  inacluneB  wlint  secret  f.ilds, 
tion,  ft  nothing  leading  to  nothing  ;  wliat  compartments  unknown !  Esch 
yet  full  of  wayward  power,  and  that  o(  them  carries  abont  a  world  in  him- 
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eelf,n  world  unknown,  nhicli  is  born 
aod  dies  in  silence.  What  solitude* 
am  those  Lunian  liearta  I" 


!ape  :— 

"What  a  failure  tlmt  sunset  iai 
Xaiure  is  ridiculnua  thla  evening. 
Look  at  that  valley,  at  tlie  four  or  flve 
absurd  clouds  tliat  climb  tUat  moun- 
laln.  I  drew  landscapes  juat  like  tbat 
ODUij  Bclioolbook  nbeu  I  waa  twtlve 
jeara  old." 

Tbus  lie  wanders  od,  tuminn;  a 
hundred  fantastic  corners,  perpetual- 
If  finding  a  new  way  into  tbe  unfore- 
seen. If  he  were  sure  there  vfas  a 
hell,  ho  would  blow  out  his  brains 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  curiosity 
to  see  what  it  was  like.  A -line  of 
a  Bon^  comes  into  his  head,  and 
gives  him  a  longing  to  fall  in  love 
with  some  one.  "With  whom,  for 
instance?''  says  his  half-couterap- 
tuoiis,  half-interested  friend. 

"  With  whom !  I  Lave  no  notion,— 
some  plump  younf;  maid  like  the  women 
of  Mieris,  snmetliinK  as  soft  as  tbe  west 
wind,  as  pale  aa  the  rays  of  tlia  moon, 
aotneihin;:  ptneive  like  those  little 
maida  of  the  inn  in  Flemish  pictures, 
wlio  hold  tlie  Btirrup  of  the  traveller 
in  liis  lar(ro  boots,  siltinK  citraiglit  as 
a  reed  upon  his  white  liorae.  How 
preliy  the  aceneisl  A  younjr  woman 
"n  (he  step  of  her  door,  fireliglit  in  the 
tuckgrouod,  anpper  ready,  the  children 
■sW]),  all  the  tranquillity  of  peaceful, 
coiiietn|>lative  life  in  the  corner  of  an 
old  canvas:  and  the  mun  etill  breath, 
less  thriugh  BO  upright  in  hia  saddle, 
who  has  ridden  twenty  leagues,  but 
ha«  thirty  still  to  do  :  a  draught  of 
nine  and  adieu :  tbe  night  is  dark 
l^fore  him,  the  weather  threatening, 
the  forrst  dangerous :  the  good  wo. 
man  fullowa  him  with  her  eyes  for  a 
moment,  then  lets  fall,  as  she  goes  back 
to  her firrHide,  a  'God  protect  him' — 
tliit  sablime  alms  or  tbe  poor  !" 

Coald  anything  he  more  perfect 
tlian  this  description  of  the  picture 
which  we  should  scarcely  look  twico 
at  in  a  gallery,  so  common  is  the 
subject,  but  which  is  painted  over 


again  for  us  by  a  touch,  with  all  the 
tender  subdued  feeling,  the  nistfnl 
suggestions  of  the  scene !  '  Fan- 
tasio,'  as  we  have  said,  is  a  noth- 
ing, the  slightest  of  .sketcliea,  not 
noticed  even  by  the  critics;  but 
full  of  those  Hemitones  of  meaning, 
those  fleeting  shades  of  feeling,  as 
rapid  ae  the  shadows  on  the  hills, 
and  that  pensive  sport  of  the  spec- 
tator with  myst«rioiis  life,  which  are 
among  tbe  most  subtle  charms  of 
art.  More  or  less,  this  favourite 
strain  of  fancy  is  in  everything  De 
Musset  does,  even  when  hia  dra- 
matic work  is  more  formal  and  selon 
les  regies.  The  sudden  chances 
which  tantalise  men,  the  failures  of 
happiness  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar — not  brought  about  by  any 
trf^c  accident  or  misfortune,  but 
by  the  perversity  of  human  hearts, 
the  caprices  of  fancy — are  the  sub- 
jects which  he  most  loves.  "  Je  ne 
voueaim6pas:  c'etaitCoeiioquivous 
aimait,"  says  the  man  on  whom, 
and  not  on  her  true  lover,  tbe  heroine 
throws  away  her  heart;  such  are 
the  words  with  which  one  of  these 
delicate  dramas  concludes,  and  this 
is  tbe  kind  of  impotent  and  broken 
no-ending  which  suits  the  poet's 
temper  and  philosophy.  The  trifle 
it  is  that  keeps  these  wasted  lives 
from  happiness — nothing  but  the 
misdirection  of  a  glance,  the  mis- 
take of  an  hour,  a  freak  of  liking, 
a  fantastic  impulse  !' 

'Onnebadinepasavecl'amour'ia 
perhaps  the  most  striking  of  the '  Pro- 
verbes,'  and  it  is  manageable  upon 
tbe  stage,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
all.  It  is  not  long,  indeed,  since  the 
English  public  haii  the  advantage  of 
seeing  Madlle.  Favart,  an  artist  fully 
capable  of  giving  eipreasion  to  the 
delicate  changes  of  the  poet's  fancy, 
in  the  r6le  of  Camille,  the  heroine 
of  this  most  interesting  study.  The 
story  is  nothiDg  but  caprice  all 
through,  lightly  begun,  but  rising 
in  intensity  till  it  comes  to  a  high 
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climax  of  tragic  BUggestion.  Oa- 
mille,  the  heroioe,  comes  back  from 
her  coDveot,  ber  head  full  of  whims 
aod  girlish  faacics.  She  will,  yet 
she  will  not :  or  rather  she  will  not, 
yet  in  her  heart  iDtenda  at  the 
MiomeDt  she  pleases  to  eilend  her 
gracious  hand  to  Perdican,  her 
cousin,  to  whom  she  baa  been  be- 
trothed in  her  cradle,  and  who,  on 
his  side,  has  nothing  in  bis  heart 
but  youthful  ardour  and  love,  im- 
patient and  surprised  at  ber  caprice. 
"  Je  ne  veux  pas  roe  inarier,"  says 
the  girl.  "  I  came  only  to  receive 
my  mother's  portion ;  to-morrow  I 
return  to  the  convent." 

PerdUan.  You  are  frank,  at  least. 
Give  ma  your  hand,  nnd  let  ua  be  good 

CamiUe.  I  am  not  fond  ot  haod- 
clasping. 

Per,  Oive  uio  your  hand,  Camilla,  1 
bofr.  What  do  ;ou  fear  from  met 
You  will  not  consent  to  marrr  met 
Well,  let  us  Bay  no  more  of  it.  Is  that 
ft  reason  wbj>  ws  alianld  bate  each 
other?  Are  wo  not  brother  and  alsterl 
When  your  mother  settled  in  her  will 
that  we  should  bo  married,  she  intend- 
ed tliat  our  friendship  should  bs  eter- 
nal— that  was  what  she  desired.  Wliy 
then  sbould  we  marry  T  Your  hand  ia 
in  mine ;  and  in  order  to  he  thus 
united,  what  need  have  we  of  a  prietit  t 

Cam.  I  am  very  liappy  to  find  thnt 
you  receive  my  refusal  ao  indifferently. 

When,  however,  ho  has  left  her, 
she  writes  to  bim  making  an  ap- 
pointment, and  meeting  him,  is  as 
affectionate  as  nlie  has  hitherto  been 
cold,  to  the  great  surprise  of  ber 
young  lover,  whom  this  strange  girl 
immediately  proceeds  to  interrogate, 
in  a  tone  as  strange,  about  hie  vie 
de  garfon,  unfit  as  that  may  be 
for  discussion,  "  IIow  often,"  she 
aeks,  "may  a  good  man  he  iu 
lover 

Per.  Do  yon  n-iah  me  to  write  a 
litany,  or  la  it  you  who  will  say  your 

Cam,  1  want  to  know,  to  make  cer- 
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tain,  whether  I  should  become  a  nun 

or  not.  If  1  were  to  marry  you,  ougbi 
you  not  to  anawer  all  my  questiona 
frankly,  and  sliow  me  your  whole 
heart  t  I  esteem  you  much,  and 
believe  ygu,  both  by  nature  and  edu- 
callon,  superior  to  meat  other  men. 
.  .  /  Anawer  then  my  first  queatiou. 
Oaglit  I  to  stay  in  the  convent  t 


:  No. 


Cam.  If  the  cure  of  your  parish 
breathed  uponagtaaaot  iTniur,  and  told 
you  it  woa  wine,  would  you  drink  It  aa 
wine! 

Per.  No. 

Cam.  \t  the  core  of  yonr  pariah 
breathed  upon  you,  and  told  uie  that 
you  would  love  me  all  your  life,  would 
1  he  right  if  I  Ijelleved  liini  T 

Per.  You  are  full  of  pride,  Camille — 
take  careof  youraeir.  You  at  eighteen, 
you  do  not  believe  in  love ! 

Cam.  And  do  you  believe  in  it,  you 
who  apeak?  You  kneel  before  mo 
llierewitli  knees  that  have  worn  the 
carpela  of  your  mistresses,  and  you 
no  longer  recollect  theii  names.  You 
have  wept  tears  of  joy  and  tears  of  de- 
spair, but  you  know  that  the  water  In 
the  fountain  is  much  more  constant 
than  your  teara,  and  will  be  there 
alwayB  to  bathe  your  eyea.  You  carry 
out  your  part  as  a  yountr  man,  nod 
you  laugh  at  deserted  women.  Tou 
do  not  believe  that  auv  one  can  dl« 
of  love  ;  yon  who  have  loved  yet  live. 
When  I  asked  you  if  you  had  loved, 
you  answered  me  like  a  traveller 
whom  one  asks  if  ha  has  been  in 
Italy  or  In  Germany  ;  Yea,  I  have 
been  there,— then  he  aiarts  for 
Switzerland  or  any  other  place.  Is 
your  love,  then,  a  piece  of  money, 
which  can  be  passed  fVom  hand  to 
hand  till  you  diet  No,  it  is  not  even 
a  piece  of  money,  for  the  eniallest 
golden  coin  is  worth  more  than  you, 
and  keeps  iraefflgy  whatever  the  hands 
may  be  through  which  It  goes. 


When  the  indignant  girl  has  had 
her  say,  touching  the  wound  more 
boldly  than  we  care  to  do,  the 
lover  turns  and  replies,  with  an 
equally  indignant  outburst  against 
the  nuns  who  have  taught  her  to 
look  for  nothing  but  treachery. 
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Per.  Adieu.  Csmillel   retara  to  jonr  U    atteriDg    her   tnbery    in    broken 

convent;    Brid  wb«a  you  bear  ajo^in  exclamations,  when  Perdican  eatere. 

those    LideouH  talcs  wltli  tvhicb  tliay  ,,  c     i     .l  .                           i                i 

have  poisoned  your  mind,  answer  this  fo*>'«  that  we  are;   wc   love   each 

as  I  lell  you.    All  men  are  liara,  in-  Other!'  hecnes;  and  the  two  have 

constant,    false,    babblBrs,    hypocrites,  rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  when 

proud  or  mean,  contemplihle.  and  sen-  a   piercing  cry  is  heard   behind  the 

B^al.     All  women  are  perfidious,  arti-  ,|,^^      ,r,^„  ,/„„„  f^,,  „^,^      ^.^„„ 


ficial,   Tun,    carious,    depraved  ; 


altar.     The  lovers  [all  apart. 


world  is  nothing  bat  a  bottomless  pit  '*  "  ^a.\i&&  of  horror  which  neither 

'  I   irhicli  andean    creatnrea  rear  and  of  them  has  the  course   to   break. 

rithe  among  thi -"      "-'  •' '-  ■■.      .        i      -..    .        ..          .      . 

ne  thing  holy  i 
miserable  world— 

of  those  t>eiQgB  so  Trlgbtlul  and  so  un- 
complete. Cam.  It  is  laj  foster-sister's  voice. 

,  Per.  How  came   she  there !    I   left 
her  on  the  stairs.    She  must  have  fol- 

Thaa    tbe    duel  goes  on.      Some-  lowed  me,  though  I  did  not  see  lier. 

times  it  is  the  one  who  grows  ten-  Ctom.  Let  ns  go  into  tbe  gallery ;  tbe 

der,somelimestheother;  and  love  ^^f  ^^I  k'o'w  not  wha,.     My 

grows  with    all   those  provocations  Lands  seem  to  be  covered  with  blood. 

and  mutual  insults.     It  grows  at  the  Cam.  The   poor   child  has  watclied 

same  time  by  the  innocent  means  of  us.      Sbe   lias  fainted  again.      Come, 

a  poor  little  village  girl,  Rosette,  the  ^^'J  »■*  ^*'-    ^^ '    ""    ">'»   "    t"" 

heroine's    foster-sister,    whom    Per-  "p^,  k„.    i  ^„„t            i  „„,tal 

dican  takes  up,  half  to  revenge  him-  cold   numbs   me.    Go,    Camille,    and 

self     and    pique     Camille,   Galf    to  bring  her  to  herself.    {Camille  goes  out.) 

console    his     wounded     pride    and  My  God,  let  mo  not  be  a  mnrdererl 

heart-    and     over    whom     the    i>air  Tbou  knowest  eveiytliing.     We  have 

Heart,    ana    over   wnore    tne    jjair  been  mad  ;  we  have  played  with  life 

Oiainlatn      their      (juarrel,    growing  and  death ;  but  our  hearts  are  pure, 

more    and    more   impassioned,    till  Kill   not  Rosette,  just  (iod  1      I   will 

affairs  como  to   a  crisis.     After  s  ^'■^^  care  of  her.    I  will  make  np  for 

violent  passage  of   arms,  in  which  ?"?  ''"'*;.„^'"'nL'  '"""S-  ^'f  """^  "^^ 

,     ™g                    .^  happy  alill.      Do  not  punish  us,  my 

Perdican,  after  pledging  himself  to  q^^{    Thou   mayst  sEill    bless   Thy 

Rosette,   declares    his    love  for  Ca-  children.    Camille  I     Wbalisit? 

inille,  she  draws  a  cnrtain  suddenly,  Cam.  Sbo    is^  dead.      Adtou,   Per- 

and  shows  him  his  poor  victim,  who  '^'"'a ' 
has  fainted  at  hearing  this.     "  Ta 

m'aimes,  enteuds-tu  I"  cries  Camille  ;  Thus  abruptly  ends  the  drama. 
"  oasis  tn  (-pouseras  cette  fille  ou  tu  They  have  not  meant  to  be  cruel ; 
D'ee  qu'an  laeUe !"  "Oui,  jel'fipous-  they  have  been  en/ants  inwn«&, 
erai ! "  cries  the  desperate  lover,  thoughtless,  absorbed  in  the  excite- 
^  This  scene  is  no  sooner  over  than  ment  of  their  own  spiritual  duel, 
Camille,  wild  with  what  she  has  no  evil  intention  in  their  minds, 
done,  bids  the  old  Baron,  the  father  careless  only  of  everything  but  that 
of  Perdican,  assert  his  authority  and  question  between  themselves  which 
forbid  the  marriage  which  sbe  her-  filled  earth  and  heaven :  nnd  this 
self  had  enforced  upon  her  lover  on  is  what  has  come  of  it.  What  re- 
pain  of  his  honour.  The  last  scene  morse  and  misery,  what  a  final  note 
orings  all  tins  fooling,  this  youthful  of  despair,  separation  for  ever,  is  in 
wilfulness  and  caprice,  to  the  most  the  three  or  four  words  which  tfll 
tragic  conclusion.  Camille  bas  tbe  climax!  A  gbost  never  to  be 
t^kcn  refuge  in  an  oratory,  and,  exorcised  has  raised,  itself  between 
prostrated  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  these  two,  a  horror  of  murder  and 
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mntnal  giiilt.  Adieu,  Perdican  !  No  many  of  Catnillo's  speeches,  and 
thoiifrht  of  qiieslioninp;  that  final  showed  tlie  innocence  of  the  lovers' 
JDdgment  IB  in  them.  Tiie  story  be-  gnilt  soclearly  even  in  the  trajjieend, 
gins  all  smiling,  and  ends  with  a  dou-  Of  a  lighter  and  happier  kind, 
ble  despair  more  tragic  than  dcatli.  but  full  of  the  same  grace  and  dcli- 
Nowhere  else,  except  in  the  tra-  cate  perception — the  best  adapted 
gio  essay  of  '  liolla,'  nas  De  MuHset  of  all,  perhaps,  for  the  stage — is 
touched  so  high  a  chord.  The  play  the  happy  comedy  of  '  H  no  faut 
ia  far  from  being  faultless ;  and  we  jurer  de  nen,'  which  has,  to  be  swre, 
cannot  say  that  the  mixture  of  fun  a  mofi/ of  at  least  a  Bemi-objeclion- 
and  bufloonery,  though  evidently  able  character,  but  no  moi-o  so  than 
an  attempt  to  follow  Shakespearian  almost  all  tbe  works  of  the  last  cen- 
modcls  and  relieve  the  more  serious  tury,  even  tbe  most  virtuous,  which 
strain  of  the  story,  isatall  a  success,  still  hold  tijeir  place  on  the  stage, 
ful  one.  Maltre  Blazius  and  Maltre  The  most  arabitiouseffortDoMusset 
Bridaine  could  scarcely  bo  anything  has  made,  however,  is  in  'Lorenz- 
biit  tedious  on  the  stage.  Perhaps  accio,'  a  play,  as  its  name  indicates, 
even  a  new  Dogberry  would  have  founded  on  the  story  of  that  un- 
difflculty  in  holding  bis  place  in  a  fortunate  inheritor  of  the  great 
modern  sentimental  comedj-,  at  all  name  of  the  Medici.  The  feeble- 
events  if  drawn  by  any  less  hand  ncss  of  an  incoherent  plot,  and  the 
than  that  of  Shakespeare  himself;  purely  literary,  not  dramatic,  char- 
bnt  it  is  not  for  an  English  critic  to  acter  of  the  work,  are  its  great  dis- 
be  too  hard  upon  an  essay  evidently  advantages.  Mr. Tennyson  has  been 
dictated  by  reverence  for  the  ex-  betrayed  into  similar  faults  in  his 
ample  of  our  great  poet.  It  does  latest  production.  '  Lorenzaccio,' 
not,  however,  answer  in  French,  like  'Qneen  Mary,'  contains  sever- 
But  nothing  could  be  more  delicate,  al  characters  elaborately  sketch- 
more  Bubtlo,  and  by  times  more  ed  out,  as  if  intended  for  an  ira- 
powerfiil  than  the  struggle  between  portant  rdle,  who  drop  here  and 
the  two  lovers;  or  rather,  indeed,  there,  and  are  seen  no  more — 
between  love  itself  and  all  those  a  curious  fault  of  construction, 
fanciful  disquiols,  impatiences,  which  looks  more  like  tbe  lapsed 
quick  risini^a  of  pride,  jealousy,  and  memory  of  inexperience  than  the 
offence,  all  visionary,  and  put  in  error  of  a  well-trained  workman, 
with  the  lightest,  firmest  outline —  But  the  figure  of  Lorenzo  himself 
which  threaten  its  very  existence,  is  full  of  interest.  Had  the  concep- 
All,  or  almost  all,  might  have  hap-  tion  been  fully  carried  out,  French 
penedin  the  soberest  household;  and  poetry  might  have  been  enriched 
yet  how  dramatic,  how  tragic,  is  the  with  a  new  heroic  type  worthy  to 
tale  I  An  art  more  exquisite  could  stand  on  something  of  the  same 
not  be  imagined;  it  is  the  quintr  footing  as  Ilamlct  and  Faust;  but 
essence  of  refined  fancy  and  obser-  the  Hues  are  faint  in  many  places,  . 
vation,  added  to  a  knowledge  of  the  outline  imperfectly  kept;  and 
those  unsuspected  depths  which  lie  dropping  from  the  fatigued  hand  of 
beneath  the  sroootliest,  simple  sur-  his  creator,  the  patriot- debauchee 
face  of  inexperience  and  ignorance  falls  by  times  into  the  vlleness  he 
which  is  rarer  still.  Only  absolute  feigns,  and  loses  his  power.  A 
youth  and  ignorance  could  have  Medici,  himself  in  the  line  of  sov- 
playcd  such  pranks  innocently,  and  creignty,  yet  a  Florentine  'with 
nothing  but  genius  could  have  pre-  all  that  love  of  civic  liberty  and 
served  that  flavour  of  virginal  folly  the  old  republic  which  was  as  the 
even     through    the    hardihood    of  breath  of  Florence  ;  revolted  by  the 
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fjranDy,  debauchery,  and  cruelty 
of  bis  owQ  race ;  and  suddenly 
seized  in  the  purity  of  his  studious 
youth  by  that  frenzy  of  public 
virtue  which  suggests  tyrannicide 
as  tlic  one  panacea  for  all  social 
evils, — Lorenzo  feiijns,  not  tnadnesa 
like  Hamlet,  but  wickedness,  wbioh 
was  more  in  accordance  witk  the 
models  of  his  time,  and  bo  plungea 
himself  into  the  sea  of  corrup- 
tion round  him,  that  he  becomes 
an  object  of  popular  horror,  stigma- 
tised everywhere,  in  the  contemp- 
ttfbus  force  of  a  lunguage  so  full 
<rf  resource,  as  Lorenzaccio,  the  vile 
and  base  Lorenzo.  There  are  fine 
indications  of  the  strange  moral 
problem  whicb  the  poet  thus  set 
before  himself  for  treatment,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  intended 
to  carry  it  out.  But  either  the  giant's 
armour  which  he  thus  essayed  to 
put  on  was  too  heavy  for  Dc  Musset, 
or  he  delayed  the  pffort  too  long, 
till  darkness  aud  decay  had  bcguu 
to  invade  his  faculties.  AVork  so 
neigtity,  a  coi^ception  bo  full  of 
glo'im,  and  requiring  such  a  strain 
of  continuous  effort,  was  probably 
beyond  his  powers.  The  fantastic 
clement  in  it  tempted  him  beyond 
his  limits;  but  he  was  too  closely 
bound  to  the  facts  of  history  to 
make  the  subject  really  congenial; 
and  he  had  not  the  tongue  kdleiue 
necessary  to  sustain  Buch  a  flight. 
It  is,  however,  at  least  a  heroic 
failure,  if  nothing  more. 

With  those  Judications  of  his 
higher  work  ends  all  that  can  be 
said  of  the  poet,  lie  lived  twenty 
years  or  more  after  the  episode 
which  changed  the  current  of  his 
life,  but  never  got  the  better  of  his 
incurable  wound.  References  to  his 
mbfortune,  more  or  less  vague,  come 
in  again  and  again  through  all  his 
poetry,  like  that  thrill  and  break 
which  we  sometiuiea  hear  in  a  voice. 

Here  is  a  little  snatch  of  graceful 
aud  pensive  song,  introduced  with 
one   of    the     faint     Shakespeatiau 
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echoes  in  which  he  delighted,  into 
the  gayest  scene  of  one  of  his  live- 
liest comedies  —  '  Barberine  '  —  in 
wliich  the  note  of  sutFering  sounds 
muffled  yet  sweet : — 

"Beau    chevalier,    qui    partcz    pour    Ifl 
guerre 

Qu'ullez  vous  fiiire 

Si  loin  (I'ioi  ? 
Voyez-vous  pus  que  In  nult  e^t  profonde 

EC  que  te  mondc 


Voua  qnc  croyez  qn'  une 
De  U  peoB^e 
S'cntuit  ainei 

Hclus  I  bcloa  I  chercheu 
Votre  f  um^o 


We  have  quoted  from  the  '  Letter 
to  Lamartine'  the  story  of  his  heart- 
break at  its  beginning ;  and  we  can- 
not do  better  now  than  conclude 
with  some  extracts  from  the  fine 
poem  called  '  Souvenir,'  written  in 
the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  when 
De  Musset  revisited  that  familiar 
place  after  an  interval  of  years.  "  O 
Dante !"  he  cries,  "  why  hast  thou 
said  that  there  exists  no  greater  pang 
than  to  remember  past  happiness  in 
misery  f  Must  we  forget  the  light 
as  soon  as  night  comes !  Is  it  from 
thee,  great  soul  of  immortal  sadness, 
that  such  a  thought  has  come  ?" — 

"  Non  !  par  ec  pur  flnmbenu  dunt  la  eplen- 

deur  m 'tela!  re 
Co  bluBphimc  vantiS  ne  vlcnt  pas  de  ton 

Ud  Bonvcnlr  lienrcn*  est  peut-6tro  aur 

Plus  vial  que  Ik  bonlicur." 
"Qu'est-ce  done,  Jasto  Dieu,  quo  la  pen- 

sle  ct  si  cer- 

iiont  quclqo'nu  n'alt  douW  • 

done,  ^tranges  erta- 

marchcz  k 

Le  i-iel  et  ta  beanW,  Ic  mondo  ct  aes  eonU- 
lurca 

No  vous  d^rangcnt  pas. 

M^  loraqne  par  bosard  Ic  dcslln  vona  ra- 

Vcra    quelqae    : 
oubU«, 


Comment 

VoDs  rioi,  vous  cbantez, 
l^Dds  pas. 


,  Ciooglf 
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Cc  cnillou  TOiu  arr£to  et  c«1b  vont  fait 

Qu'll  \o-aa  hcurte  le  pU. 

Et  vous  cri«E  slors   que   la  Tie  est  nn 

Voua  vous  tordes  Ics  broi  comme  en  tods 

r^veillimt 
Et  VOQS  tronvez  fOcheax  qu'nu  si  Jojens: 

Ne  dure  qu'un  Inetant. 

Malhenrcux  ',  cct  laBtont  oil   Totre  nine 

engonrdle 
A  secou^  lea  ters  qu'ellc  tralne  Icl-bge, 
Ce  tugitft  instant  tut  toata  voire  Tie, 
Ne  Ic  regrottez  pot  I" 


After  this  eloquent  apostrophe, 
the  poet  narrates  how  he  has  seen 
^ain  the  object  of  his  fatal  and 
uubappy  love. 

"  J'sl  Tu  mu  scule  nmte,  6,  Januls  In  plus 

Devenue  ellc-m£me  an  s^pnlcre  bUnchl 
Ud  tombi!  vivantc  oil  flotlait  la  pouasl^rc, 
De  notre  mort  clieri. 

Oul,  ]cune  el  belle  encore,  plus  belle  osalt- 

B  yunx  brilUlent  comrae 

i'Milroovniient  ct  c'italt   u 

Et  c'^Ult  une  toIx. 


autretois 


MaUni 


I  plus 


langnp 


Et  ponrUnt  J'saraU  pu  marcher  nlon  run 

Entourer   de   mes  bias  co  scln   vide   et 

KlBtrf, 
Et  Vaurals  pn  crier, '  Qa<ae-tu  fait,  inftdile, 

On'BB  In  folt  ill- '  •  • 


Qu^at 


laJt  du  paaa4 ! 
Bcmblall  qa'one  femme 


Mais  ROD  ;  II 
In conn ae 
Avait  pris  par  liasard  cett«  toIz  et  cea 

Et  Je  lalsaal  pnuer  cctl«  f roldo  statne. 
En  regardant  Im  ckui." 

Thna  the  an^ish  was  calmed, but 
the  wouod  never  healed.  And  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  this  attachment, 
which  was  never  a  spotless  and  lofty 
passion  to  be  scknowledged  in  the 


sight  of  hcRvcD,  it  was  at  least,  in 
its  soiled  and  short-lived  splendour, 
the  best  thing  that  earth  contained 
for  Alfred  de  Masset.  He  lived 
and  died  in  illastration  of  one  of 
tlie  dearest  tenets  of  poetry,  the 
imDiortality  and  all  -  conquering 
power  of  love.  It  would  be  deaf- 
ing  hard  measure  to  one  so  un- 
fortunate were  we  to  estimate  the 
quiverings  of  his  heart  as  maudlin 
weaknesses,  or  to  accuse  him  of  show- 
ing an  unmanly  inability  to  contend 
ag^nst  pain  ;  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  all  his  beat  works  were 
produced  under  the  immediate  sting 
and  pressure  of  that  goad  of  suffer- 
ing which  has  inspired  so  many 
efforts.  It  was  not  without  a 
struggle  that  he  sank  into  the 
abyss  of  failure  and  moral  ruin. 
There  are  some  who  by  strength  of 
nature,  and  many  who  by  cailoos- 
ness  of  soul,  can  bear  up  ag»inBt 
such  shocks,  and  issue  hot  little 
worse  from  the  moral  conflict ;  but 
I)o  Mussct  was  not  of  either  class. 
He  perished  in  that  battle  where, 
as  many  of  us  know,  the  best  can 
do  little  more  than  hold  their  own ; 
but  he  perished  fighting  in  his 
fashion,  singing  still,  though  his 
voice  was  choked  in  his  throat,  and 
the  music  died  out  in  cries  and 
quiveriug  chords  as  the  darkneiw 
and  the  demons  gained  ground. 
Kindness  itself  is  cruel,  and  Pity 
wounds  as  deeply  as  scorn  does, 
over  such  a  victim;  but  posterity 
has  a  great  charity  for  the  unhappy. 
To  his  own  generation  he  was  al- 
ways the  beloved  poet  of  thpir 
youth,  and  of  all  youth ;  and 
France  has  produced  no  lovelier 
lyrics,  and  few  finer  studies  of 
mystic  and  mournful  life,  than 
those  which  tbis  deceived  and  be- 
trayed Romeo,  this  unhappy  lover, 
poured  forth  out  of  his  anguish, 
taking  sncb  tribute  and  ransom 
from  Fate,  before  it  killed  him,  as 
only  genius  can. 
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The  seBsion  of  1876  closed  with  very  first  accesgion  to  office;  or  of 
the  SdrI  disappearance  from  the  a  MiniBter  three  titties  aod  for  con- 
Uouse  of  GommoDa  of  the  celebrated  eiderablo  periods  conducting  public 
statesman  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  afFmrs  with  saccess  whilst  at  the 
century,  or  even  for  the  space  of  an  head  of  a  minority.  In  ererv 
entire  generation,  has  been  its  cen-  one  of  those  instances  Mr.  Disraeli 
tral  figure.  Even  in  those  days  quitted  office  a  stronger  man  than 
when  the  House  still  nambered  in  he  had  entered  it ;  and  on  the  last 
its  ranks  men  who  were  Ministers  occasion  he  secured  to  the  Conscr- 
whilst  Mr.  Disraeli  was  still  an  nn-  vative  party  the  credit  of  eficcting 
sacceEsful  aspirant  to  a  seat  in  Par-  a  great  national  settlement  of  the 
liament,  and  who,  of  course,  lonij  Reform  question,  and  laid  the  foun- 
retained  superiority  in  official  rank  dation  of  its  present  power  and  as- 
and  experience,  the  genius  and  per-  ceudancy.  It  was  not  nntil  he  was 
■onal  achievement  of  the  Conserva-  drawing  near  to  his  seventieth  year 
tive  leader  most  excited  the  jiablic  that  the  general  election  of  1874 
imagination,  and  aroused  the  largest  placed  him  in  undisputed  power; 
measure  of  personal  enthusiasm  and  and  although  his  majority  is  still  un- 
of  political  hatred.  While  his  earlier  broken,  and  his  leadership  recog- 
escapades,  and  the  mode  in  which,  nised  as  successful,  he  has,  doubt- 
owing  to  Sir  Kobert  Peel's  hostility,  less,  exercised  a  wise  discretion  fur 
he  was  forced  to  cut  his  way  (b  his  own  fame  and  for  the  advan- 
power,  repelled  political  purists,  tage  of  his  party  in  retiring  whilst 
the  Eustuncd  dignity  with  which  his  faculties  are  still  vigorous,  and 
he  filled  the  position  so  ardnously  before  the  public  notes  decline. 
conquered,  his  public-spirited  and  Loid  Macaulay  used  to  say  that 
patriotic  use  of  power,  bis  tenacity  no  man  was  fit  to  lead  the  House 
of  purpose,  undaunted  spirit,  and  of  Commons  after  he  was  sixty 
imperturbable  self-command,  have  years  of  age.  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord 
won  for  him,  tardily  but  thoroughly,  Palmerston  have  both  shown  that 
the  confidence  and  matured  approval  even  seventy  years  are  uo  disquali- 
of  a  people  more  likely  to  be  repel-  fication ;  bat  in  both  cases  the 
led  than  attracted  by  his  dazzling  duties  bad  often  to  be  delegated, 
achievements.     The  House  of  Com-  We  yield  to  no  one  in  appreciation 


mons  has  lost  a  mau  who  was  ever  of  the  splendid  services  which  Mr. 

foremost  to  assert  ila  dignity  and  Disraeli  has  rendered   to    the  Con- 

privileges ;  who  in  a  long  champion-  servative   party,   to    the    House   of 

ship  of  an  unsuccessful  party  vindi-  Commona,  and  to  public  life;    but 

CBt«d  the  inflDence  and  just  rights  at  length  the  moment  arrives  when 

of  Opposition,  secured  for  the  Con-  duty,  patriotism,  loyalty  to  a  repu- 

servative   party   considerable    influ-  tation  and  example  which  will  yet 

ence  over  the  course  of  legislation,  remain   a   power    in    political   life, 

and  who  uniformly  strove  to  elevate  warn  a  man  not  to  linger  at  a  post 

the  tone  of  parliamentary  discussion,  to   which   the   physical  powers  are 

There  haa  been  no  other  instance  in  no    longer    adequate.      It    cannot 

English  history,  not  even  in  that  of  escape  the  most   ordinary  observer 

the  younger  Pitt,  of  a  Minister  lead-  that  the  time  when  the  Honse  of 

ing  the  House  of  Commons  at  his  Commons  most  requires  leading  is 
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in  the  1»ter  hours  of  night  and  'early  felt  for  Parliament  both  at  bomc  and 
hours  of  morning.  During  this  ses-  abroad,  and  diminish  the  incentives 
sion  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  eloquence,  ambition,  and  public 
without  the  authority  of  leadership,  spirit  amongst  its  member.4.  An 
has  had  to  discharge  many  of  its  official  record  of  the  solemn  state- 
duties  ;  and  one  memorable  instance  roents  of  MiDistcrs  or  persons  in 
when  the  llouse  continued  in  «u-  authority,  made  from  their  places  in 
controlled  excitement  up  to  five  Parliament,  ought  to  be  preserved, 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  dividing  as  It  is  so  in  Indian,  and,  we  believe, 
to  its  adjournment,  muat  have  con-  Colonial  legislative  councils.  In  a 
vinced  the  Premier  that  leadership  free  country,  where  vast  power  is 
under  present  circumstances  cannot  enercised  by  the  legislative  a.ssembly, 
be  delegated.  The  Chancellor  of  and  still  greater  by  the  constituencies 
the  Exchequer  will  no  longer  be  which  sit  in  judgment  upon  them, 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  duty  it  is  of  national  importance  that 
of  controlling  the  house ;  and  Lord  their  deliberations  should  be  ren- 
Bcaconsfield  (as  we  must  now  call  dered  as  public  as  possible ;  that 
bim)  will  possess  that  leisure  which  public  and  parliamentary  opinion 
his  age  and  office  necessarily  de-  should  react  upon  each  other ;  that 
mand.  He  retires  from  the  llouae  the  views  expressed  in  both  Ilouses, 
of  Commons  at  the  very  height  of  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
his  power  and  fame,  leaving  his  are  received,  should  bo  known 
party  in  unbroken  strength,  in  an  as  accurately  as  possible  to  the 
establislied  majority.  We  trust  world,  and  especially  to  a  people 
that  his  successor  may  conduct  its  so  determined  to  govern  themselves, 
improved  fortunes  with  equal  skill  and  generally  so  anxious  to  judge 
ami  prudence,  and  that  it  will  be  just  judgment  amongst  themselves 
long  before  tbey  again  need  for  and  towards  others.  It  is  a  qiies- 
their  vindication  through  years  of  Uon  upon  which  the  members  of 
adversity  and  disaster  the  genius  of  either  House  are  not  likely  to  make 
a  Disraeli.  themselves  beard ;  and  the  daily 
One  of  the  first  utterances  of  the'  newspapers,  whicli  derive  support 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after  from  classes  not  yet  trained  or  at 
be  assumed  the  leadership,  was  to  leisure  to  appreciate  debates,  are  not 
promise  that  in  the  recess  he  would  likely  to  draw  attention  to  their  own 
think  over  the  suggestion  that  par-  sliortcomings  in  this  respect.  Yet 
liamentary  reporting  should  be  ren-  those  who  can  recollect  the  reports 
dered  more  efficient.  The  sugges-  in  the  'Times'  and  other  news- 
tion  came  from  Mr.  Whalley;  but  papers  twenty  years  ago,  mast  ad- 
with  that  superiority  to  prejudice  rait  that  the  evil  is  a  serious  one. 
which  befits  a  Tory  magazine,  we  To  go  no  further  back  than  the  Ses- 
desire  to  give  prominent  support  to  sion  now  under  review, — but  for  a 
a  valuable  suggestion  from  what-  literal  report  of  the  speeches  of 
ever  quarter  it  may  come.  Supply  some  prominent  men,  cbicfiy  on 
and  demand  may  regulate  most  foreign  affairs,  a  sitting  of  the 
things ;  but  we  cannot  alford  to  have  House  of  Commons  may  occupy  in 
political  secrecy  introduced  into  the  public  newspapers  no  more  than 
Parliament  as  well  as  amongst  the  a  column  for  three  or  four  hours  of 
electoral  body.  Such  a  result  will  dry  debate.  The  report  of  the  debates 
up  the  best  source  of  political  educa-  on  the  Enclosure  of  Commons  Bill 
tion  and  information,  will  gradually  was  ridiculoDsly  me^re — insuffi- 
lower  the  authority  of  and  reverence  cieut  to  convey  any  idea  of  what  it 
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was  about  Yet  there  was  an  ex-  waa  in  the  end  reqnired.  But  the 
cellent  speech  of  the  Home  Sec-  country  has  been  gratified  that  nt  a 
rcUiry  on  tlie  subject,  previous  to  time  of  diplomatic  difficulty  and 
going  into  Committee,  which  the  political  uncertainty,  a  powerfnl 
public  ought  to  have  been  acquainted  fleet  has  asserted  British  empire  in 
with.  And  oil  the  other  aide  ot  the  the  Mediterranean.  Mr.  Hardy's  ad- 
House,  fln  admirable  speech  by  Mr.  ministration  of  the  army  has  given 
Goschen  on  local  taxation,  admitted  general  satisfaction;  and  his  re- 
to  be  such  in  the  second  reading  of  forms  were  directed  to  mitigate  the 
the  Prisons  Bill,  was  practically  evils  of  the  short  service  system,  by 
suppressed.  Private  members  fare,  increasing  the  pay  of  non-commis- 
of  course,  still  worse.  Mr.  P.  J.  sioned  officers,  accumulating  in  band 
Smyth  has  the  reputation  of  having  the  bonus  of  the  private  soldier,  and 
made  a  brilliant  display  of  elo-  securing  the  efficiency  of  the  Re- 
qiience  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Butt's  serve.  This  action  on  the  part  of 
motion  for  Home  Rule.  The  the  two  spending  departmcuta,  and 
'  Tiroes '  itself  described  it  as  worthy  the  necessity  of  providing,  under 
of  thedayaof  Grattanandof  Curran,  last  year's  Act,  for  au  additional 
but  lis  reporter  declined  to  preserve  payment  to  the  National  Debt  Corn- 
it.  It  is  said  that  Mr,  Disraeli  paid  missioners,  formed  the  sole  conside- 
the  orator  the  high  compliment  of  ration  for  the  Chancellor's  Budget, 
pcreonally  recoroniendtug  its  publi-  The  Elementary  Education  Act  will 
cation.  A  quarter  of  a  column  of  inevitably  increase  expenditure.  So 
indifferent  summary  was  all  that  also  with  the  Prisons  Bill  when  it 
appeared  in  the  penny  newspapers,  becomes  law,  as  doubtless  it  will 
which  in  cases  of  sensational  in-  next  session.  That  Bill  is  described 
quiries  reward  the  eagerness  of  as  the  last  of  a  Bcriee  of  measures 
their  subscribers  with  columns  of  for  the  relief  of  local  taxation  ;  but 
uninatructive  details.  the  proepsct  of  increased  expcndi- 
The  moat  prominent  topics  of  in-  ture  for  valuable  purposes  has  little 
terest  during  the  Session,  although  terrors  for  a  people,  the  average 
they  have  not  been  debated  at  great  increase  of  whoso  annual  income  is 
length,  have  been  those  which  re-  counted  by  millio 
late  to  foreign  affairs.  Public  at-  the  financial  condil 
tention  has  been  diverted  from  do-  try  is  sound,  and  a  good  harvest 
tnestic  lepiislation  ;  and  the  success  already  promises  additional  prosper- 
of  the  Ministry  in  Parliament  and  ity  ;  but  the  increasing  authority  of 
the  country  must  be  chiefly  tested  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
by  its  administration  of  affairs  at  will  be  resolutely  in  favour  of 
home  and  abroad.  A  survey  of  economy,  so  far  as  the  efficiency  of 
legislation  reminds  one,  that  al-  the  public  service  and  the  require- 
though  six  measures  were,  with  many  menta  of  an  energetic  Ministry  will 
apologies fora  restricted  programme,  allow. 

promised    in    the    Queen's   Speech,         It  is  not  our  object  to  pass  the 

four  only  have  been  carried,  and  of  measures  and  projects  of  the  Ses- 

these    only    one — the    Elementan'  sion,  whether  abortive  or  otherwise, 

Education  Act — is  entitled  to  rant  in  detailed  review,  but  to  estimate 

as  a  measure  of  first  importance,  the  general  results  and  the  present 

The  army  and  navy  estimates  have  position  of  English  polities.     From 

been    increased,   in    order  to  effect  that  point  of  view  Uio  first  subject 

administrative  reforms  ;  and  an  ad-  which  attracts  attention  is  undoubt- 

ditional    penny  in   Hie   ineome-tas  ediy  Lord  Sandon's  Elementary  Edu. 

VOL.  CXX. — NO.  DCCXXXI,  ,2    C  . 
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cation  Bill.  The  Act  of  1870  t«r-  in  1870,  a  gigaotic  scheme  oF  na- 
raioated  for  all  practical  purposea  tional  education  first  began  to  ope- 
the  unhappy  sectarian  strife  which  rate.  That  scheme  sought  to  sup- 
htid  so  long  paralysed  the  action  of  plemcnt  the  action  of  the  rolnntary 
the  Stato  in  reference  to  national  schools  by  providing  accommoda- 
education.  With  the  aid  of  the  tlon  for,  and  enforcing  the  attend' 
Conservative  party,  that  enactment  ance  of,  all  children  who  escaped 
was  passed,  and  under  it  a  compro-  the  efforts  of  the  voluntary  system, 
mise  was  effected  by  which  the  re-  The  progress  under  the  Act  of  1870 
ligioua  difficulty  was  got  rid  of  as  has  been  enormous.  I'he  schools  in- 
far  as  the  practical  working  of  the  spected  by  Her  Majesty's  inspectors 
schools  is  concerned,  though  of  were,  last  year,  13,217 — an  increase 
course  it  is  still  nursed  in  thelirains  of  5000  over  the  number  in  1670. 
of  angry  orators.  The  voluntary  The  number  of  scholars  on  the  re- 
scbools  were  left  in  possession  of  gist^r  increased  in  the  same  inter- 
the  field  already  covered  by  them  ;  val  to  2}-  millions — that  is,  by  np- 
while  their  etibrta  were  supple-  wards  of  a  million- — and  the  aver- 
mented  by  the  establishment  of  age  attendance  by  about  700,000 — 
Soliool  Boards  empowered  to  erect  that  is,  to  1,837,000. 
and  carry  on  schools  whore  reli-  The  attendance  ought,  however, 
gioos  instruction  is  regulated  by  to  have  exceeded  rather  than 
the  famous  Cowper-Tcmpio  clause,  fallen  short  of  3,000,000;  and  ac- 
Religious  instruction  is  authorised  comraodatioo  had  been  provided  for 
to  be  given,  provided  that  the  that  number.  In  1874  the  Agri- 
teachers  do  not  attempt  to  convert  cultnral  Children's  Act  had  been 
the  children  under  them  into  con-  passed  in  order  to  compel'  attend- 
trovcrainl  divines,  supporters  of  any  ance,  but  it  failed  for  want  of 
particular  sect.  The  proviso  is  not  authority  to  cany  it  out  In  the 
difficult  to  obey;  and  the  religious  seasion  now  under  review  the  Go  v- 
difficulty  is  at  an  end  as  far  aa  the  emment,  having  regard  to  the  excess 
schools  and  the  scholars  are  con-  of  school  accoiumodatiou  at  their 
cerned.  service,  and- to  the  duty  of  carrying 
All  sensible  men,  of  both  parties,  out  more  fully  the  great  policy  begun 
seem  to  have  finally  arrived  at  by  the  Act  of  1670,  found  it  neces- 
agreement  on  a  few  elementary  sary  to  legislate  for  the  supply  of 
principles ;  and  but  for  the  eager  scholara,  and  in  so  doing  they  en- 
desire  to  find  in  small  details  scope  deavoured  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of 
for  the  discussion  of  large  issues  and  the  former  Act,  and  deal  impartially 
broad  principles,  so  dear  to  orators  with  the  two  sets  of  schools.  Avoid- 
thirsting  for  distinction,  the  Kdu-  ing  a  too  speedy  rcsorttotlie  unpop- 
cation  Bills  which  from  time  to  ular  method  of  direct  compulsion, 
time  are  necessary  ought  to  slip  they  carried  out  their  purpose  by 
through  Parliament  with  general  prohibiting  the  employment  of  chit- 
agreement.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  a  dren  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  by 
parent  to  educate  his  child,  that  the  allowing  such  employment  between 
State  should  se^  that  he  performs  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  only 
this  duly,  that  religious  instruction  when  the  child  has  |iassed  a  certaia 
should  be  accessible  to  all,  and  par-  standard,  and  has  pnt  in  a  certain 
ticular  sectarian  views  thrust  upon  number  of  school  attendances,  bo 
none,  seem  to  be  the  generally  ac-  that  a  child  must  be  either  at 
cepted  termsof  agr«atnatJonalcom-  work  or  at  school.  The  authority 
promise  or  settlement,  under  which,  for  carrying  out  this  provision  is  the 
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school  board  in  diBtricts  where  sueli  those   who   called   thorn    into    ex- 

an  institution  exists;  when  it  does  istence.     The  Act    has    been    wel- 

not  exist,  then  bj  school  attendance  coined  by  all  the  friends  of  educa- 

committeeR  appointed  in  boroughs  tion,  by  the  leaders  of  Opposition, 

by  the  corporation,  in  parishes  by  and  by  the  press,  as  an  important 

the  guardians  of  the  union.     Then,  advance    in    the    great    education 

in  order  to  facilitate  the  working  of  policy  of  the  nation. ' 
compulsory    byelaws,    the    famous        The   most   extraordinary  feature 

25th  clauae  of  the  Act  of  1870  ia  in    the    wliole    discussion    was   the 

repealed  ;  and  the  payment  of  fees,  course  taken  "by  the  extreme  mcm- 

when  the  parents  are  too  poor  to  bers  of  the  Opposition  in  reference 

ey  them,  ia. handed  over  to  the  to  two  or  three  minor  points  in  a 
lard  of  GuaPdiana,  the  proper  scheme,  the  general  character,  and 
authority  in  auch  cases,  whose  scope,  and  i^jject  of  -which  were 
action,  moreover,  will  significantly  highly  satisfactory  to  both  political 
remind  the  recipient  of  the  pauper-  parties.  The  abolition  of  useless 
ism  involved  in  such  receipt,  and  School  Boards,  proved  and  admitted 
stimulate  efforts  to  dispense  with  to  be  useless ;  the  transfer  of  the 
it.  Such  a  plan  has  worked  well  power  to  pay  the  fees  of  guasi 
in  Scotland,  and  seems  to  be  liter-  pauper  children  from  the  School 
ally  incapable  of  any  reasonable  oh-  Boards  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians, 
jection.  Then  with  regard  to  the  the  recognised  agents  in  the  ad- 
Parliamentary  grants,  it  has  been  ministration  of  relief;  the  limiting 
found  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  Parliamentary  grants  to  denomina- 
of  voluntary  schools  has  been  much  tional  schools  to  a  fixed  sum  for 
greater  than  the  increase  of  the  every  child  who  attained  an  ap- 
grants,  the  average  increase  of  the  proved  standard, — were  all  matters 
latter  since  1870  having  been  con-  of  minor  detail,  designed  to  facilitate 
Mderably  iesB  than  one  half  of  the  the  working  of  a  compulsory  system, 
average  increase  of  expenditure  since  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to 
that  date,  Tbe  London  School  the  two  sets  of  schools  which  divide 
Board  was  foremost  in  taking  alarm  the  work  of  national  education, 
lest  such  schools,  so  imperfectly  Night  after  night  of  valuable  time 
aided,  should  be  closed  or  trans-  was  wasted  in  the  House  of  Com- 
ferred  to  the  Board,  and  thereby  mona  in  angry  discussion  of  these 
the  rates  should  be  indefinitely  in-  details.  Notwithstanding  that  13^ 
creased.  Instead,  therefore,  of  limits  millions  of  money  had  been  siil> 
ing  in  future  the  Pari  lam  en  tar)'  aid  scribed  voluntarily  for  the  erection 
to  tbe  amount  of  tbo  local  support,  of  denominatioual  schools,  the  pay- 
which  works  badly  in  poor  districts,  ment  by  the  Government  of  179.  Cd. 
the  plan  hereafter  will  be  to  pay  per  head  for  each  successful  scholar 
by  results — viz.,  178,  6d.  for  every  towards  his  total  cost  was  denounced 
scholar  who  has  achieved  a  sped-  as  excessive.  Even  if  it  tends  to 
ficd  amount  'of  efficiency.  Power  obviate  the  necessity  of, large  volun-' 
is  given  to  the  Education  Depart-  tary  subscriptions,  it  cannot  be  said 
roent  to  interfere  with  School  to  introduce  any  element  of  unfair- 
Boards  or  other  local  authorities  ness  between  the  two  Bystems. 
which  fail  to  perform  their  duties;  Voluntary  subscribers  have  to  pay 
and  to  dissolve  School  Boards  where  rates  in  support  of  Board  Schools ; 
they  are  unnecessary  and  have  no  tbe  latter  arc  armed  with  large 
schools,  and  are  condemned  as  use-  statutory  powers  not  possessed  by 
less  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  their  rivals;  the  former  must  depend 
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OD  the  aid  of  those  nho  have  h1- 
ready  in  man}'  cases  disbursed 
rates.  It  IB  certainly  in  accordance 
with  the  "priociple  laid  down  in 
1870  to  supplement  rather  tlian  to 
supcKcde  the  system  thcu  existing. 


>  of  existing 
in  a  parish  or  district,  the  necessity 
ia  oDviated  of  introducing  the 
school-board  system,  tlie  worir  of 
education  will,  we  believe,  be  done 


advantage  to  the  childrco  as  by  the 
mcanssopopularwith  the  high  priests 
of  the  Birmingham  league.  It  is 
impossible  to  prevent  jealousies  and 
contentions  between  rival  sects,  or 
at  least  between  those  who  encum- 
ber those  sects  with  their  patronage. 
The  smallest  peg  will  serve  upon 
which  to  hang  an  exciting  contest 
for  religious  equality.  Practically, 
however,  religious  equality  in  mat- 
ters of  education  was  secured  by 
the  Retllcmentof  1870.  The  great 
object  now  is  to  carry  ont  the  policy 
then  enacted,  with  the  greatest  re- 
gard to  economy  and  efficiency.  It  is 
impossible  to  prevent  such  outbursts 
of  bitterness  as  Mr,  Bright  indulged 
in,  or  even  the  occasion  for  them, 
ur.til  all  mankind  of  whatever  sects 
arc  educated  to  habits  of  greater 
kiudliness  of  feeling  totvanls  each 
other.  But  to  say  that  eveir  step 
in  national  education  is  to  be  im- 
peded tiy  regard  to  these  paltry,  but 
inevitable,  jealousies,  is  to  loner 
the  whole  tone  of  the  discussion 
and  character  of  the  subject.  The 
different  sects  of  Christians  do  not 
love  each  other,  but  the  terms  of 
Uruce  have  been  arranged.  The 
excited  agitators  against  clause  25 
of  tbe  Education  Act  of  1870  may 
now  gird  themselves  for  another 
controversy  of  a  similar  character. 
It  will,  we  believe,  be  just  as  dis- 
astrous to  the  fortunes  of  their  party 
as  tbe  former  one.     Meanwhile  we 


have  every  confidenco  that  what- 
ever Government  is  in  power — be  it 
Liberal  or  be  it  Conservative — the 
main  object  of  the  Education  De- 

Eartment  and  of  Parliament  will  be 
ereafter,  as  heretofore,  to  encourage 
as  well  as  supplement  voluntary 
enterprise,-  gradually  to  conciliate 
the  minds  of  the  people  to  a  policy 
of  compulsion,  and  to  eecurp  results 
in  as  convenient  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible. If  it  should  unfortunately 
result  that  a  dissenting  child  may 
in  a  Church  of  England  school  Sad 
itself  a  little  out  in  tbe  cold,  or,  vice 
versd,  the  former  be  excluded  from 
participating  in  a  dole  of  dissent- 
ing blankets,  all  we  can  say  is, 
that  a  conscience  clause  is  in  force, 
and  these  minor  desagremem  must 
At    all    events,    a 


siderations.  If  these  minor  annoy- 
ances beset  the  large  class  for  whom 
these  schoola  are  provided,  they 
must  take  the  rough  with  the 
smooth,  and  be  thankful.  If  the 
compromise  which  has  been  effected 
is  not  a  perfect  one,  it  is  at  least  a 
practicable  one,  and  its  inequaiitiea 
are  as  few  as  possible.  In  the  ques- 
tion of  education,  the  lower  classes 
are  now,  or  will  shortly  be,  the  most 
favoured  in  tbe  country,  and  we  may 
fairly  bid  them  beware  of  the  itine- 
rant orators  who  profit  by  their  im- 
aginary and  concocted  grievances. 
We  think  that  public  sympathy  and 
attention  should  far  ratlier  be  direct- 
ed to  the  class  just  above — the  class 
which  lies  between  those  who  profit 
by  the  national  schools  and  those 
who  profit  by  end  owed' schools.  The 
members  of  that  class,  who  are  rated 
for  the  national  schools,  and  on 
whom  tbe  expense  of  education  falls 
with  extreme  severity,  would, 
doubtless,  readily  compound  by  sub- 
jection to  some  small  and  fancied 
annoyances,  for  the  supply  of  their 
educational  needs.     To  the  ma&ses 
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lie  open  state-aided  and  rate-sup-  It  is  llie  fate  of  great  principles 
ported  schools;  and  the  opponents  that  their  triumph  and  general  re- 
ef our  educational  system  can  only  cognition  should  be  followed  by  a 
impugn  it  by  reference  to  the  most  period  of  exaggeration  and  carica- 
paltry  details.  The  classes  jnst  ture.  The  men  iho  fought  the 
above  the  uttendanta  of  these  battle  of  religious  liberty,  of  free- 
schools,  on  whom  the  burden  of  dom  of  conscience,  in  bygone  times, 
their  support  falls  heaviest,  and  who  would  repudiate  for  their  successors 
have  themselves  the  least  educa-  men  who  only  appeal  to  those  burn- 
ttonal  facilities,  must  regard  with  ing  principles  in  reference  to  the 
sonic  contempt  this  religious  con-  [nost  trivial  issues  inamanncr  which 
troversy,  which  in  terms  concerns  impedes  progress,  and  who  would 
itself  with  the  children,  in  reality  readily  foster  the  most  petty  differ- 
expressea  the  factitious  scruples  of  cnccs  into  occasions  of  serious  social 
rival  sects.  Their  class  is  not  so  strife.  The  Liberals  of  to-day  have 
profitable  a  client,  nor  so  influential  a  ceased  to  occupy  the  ground  which 
suppoiter,  of  publiesplrited  gentle-  was  covered  by  their  fathers;  and 
men  thirsting  for  distinction.  It  in  many  cases,  with  their  crotchets, 
may  be  presumed  that  their  finer  their  test  questions,  and  their  im- 
feeiings  in  favour  of  religious  equa-  practicable  temper,  threaten  to  be- 
lity  are  often  overwhelmed  by  the  come  the  most  obstinate  and  even 
priiclical  difBculttes  of  finding  suit-  fanatical  impediments  in  the  way  of 
able  education  at  all  within  their  social,  and  especially  of  educational, 
pecuniary  means.  progress. 

The  Education  Bill  is  undoubtedly  Mr.    Cross's   Enclosure  Bill    was 

the  most  important  measure  of  the  brought   in    in   consequence  of   an 

Session,  not  merely  as  regards  its  agitation  whlcli  had  arisen  to  defend 

immediate    practical    consequences  the  rights  of  the  general  population 

upon  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  in  waste  lands.     The  lords  of  the 

but  also  with  reference  to  the  pos-  manor  and  the  commoners  were  con- 

sible  political  results.     The  breach  sidercd   to   exhaust   between   them 

in  the  Liberal  party  seems  to  liavc  all  the  legal  interests  in  the  lands ; 

been    widened;  the   famous    25th  but  public  policy  required  the  pre- 

clause  which  rent  it  asunder  is  at  scrvation    of   open    spaces  for  the 

last  repealed,  but  its  principle  has  recreation  of    the    poorer    classes. 

been  affirmed,  and  its  operations  ex-.  The  object  of  the  new  Bill  was  to 

tended  and  made  compulsory  ;  the  prevent  the  enclosure  of  commons, 

Catholic   vote  of  Ireland  has,  it  i%  to  continue  their  uses  by  the  com- 

said,  been  temporarily  attracted   to  mon    people,  and    to    effect    their 

tlie  Government ;  and  the   position  improvement.     The  Act   is  gener- 

of  the  Conservative  party  has  been  ally    recognised    as   a    satisfactory 

more  than  ever  established,  as  the  compromise  between  the  owners  of 

champion  of  the  settlement  of  1870  the   lands   and   those    who  oppose 

against  the  rash  assaults  of  an  angry  their  enclosure.     As  a  general  rule, 

and  disappointed  clique,  who  mis-  no  enclosure  will  be  allowed  within 

take  paltry  susceptibilities  for  devo-  a  certain  distance  of    large    towns  ; 

tion  to  great  principles,  and  obstruct  and    when    enclosures  are  effected, 

the  esecution  of  agreatpolicy  byex-  facilities  are  given  for  the  protec- 

aggerating  into  important  questions  tion    of  the   rights   of   poor   eom- 

:e  difficulties  which,  tried  moncrs  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 


by  any  test  of  numbers  or  of  money,     neighbouring  towns.     Another  bill 
are    of     infinitesimal     importance,     brought  in  by  Mr.  Cross,  who  has 
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divided  with  Sir  S.  Nortlicote  the 
principal  part  of  the  business  of  the 
Session,  dealt  nilb  the  cost  and  con- 
trol of  prisons.  It  will  doubtless  be 
passed  next  session,  and  some  adiH- 
tional  imperial  expenditure  will  be  in- 
curred for  liie  relief  of  local  taxation, 
by  transferring  to  the  Secretary  of 
iitate  duties  which  have  hitherto 
been  discharged  by  the  local  autho- 
rities. These  latter  hare  in  many 
instiuices  strongly  ciijccted  ;  but  the 
scheme  of  the  proposed  measure 
was  generally  acceptable,  as  it 
strove  to  secure  greater  economy  in 
management  and  greater  uniformity 
in  discipline.  TheBill  wasdroppcd 
at  the  end  of  tlie  Session,  and  the 
time  consumed  in  its  discussion 
is  for  the  present  void  of  results. 
It  seems  desirable  that,  with  the  in- 
creasiug  disposition  to  talli,  which 
Lord  Salisbury  rightly  attributes  to 
the  Lower  House,  some  relaxation 
should  be  made  in  the  rule  under 
wiiich  not  merely  a  dissolutiou  but 
a  prorogation  puts  an  end  to  all 
pending  Bills,  If  at  the  beginning 
of  a  Session,  Bills  could  be  talicn 
up  at  the  point  which  they  had 
reached  before  the  prorogation, 
ranch  valuable  time  would  be 
saved,  And  the  advantages  of 
separate  discussion  in  two  Ilouscs, 
instead  of  a  double  discussion  in 
one  House,  might  more  frequently 
be  obtained. 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Act  was 
passed  after  having  consumed  a 
large  proportion  of  two  Sessions, 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  is  suffi- 
ciently stringent  to  effect  its 
purpose.  The  fourth  Government 
measure  was  the  Appellate  Juris- 
diction Bill,  which  at  last  devised 
an  Appellate  Court  acceptable  to 
the  three  kingdoms.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords  is  osten- 
sibly rctiiincd,  and  Lords  of  Appeal, 
holding  peerages  during  their  term 
of  ofEne,  will  bo  introduced  amongst 
the  lioreditary  peers  ;  and  the  House 


thus  reconstituted  will  ^t  continu- 
ously through  the  legal  year.  The 
scheme  saves  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  in  form  and  alters  it  in  sub- 
stance ;  but  the  Court  of  Ultimate 
Appeal  from  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  hereafter  from  India  and  the 
colonics,  will,  under  such  arrange- 
ment, be  of  greater  dignity  and 
more  imperial  consequence  than  the 
tribunal  originally  suggested.  The 
agitation  against  the  fonner  pro- 
posal has  been  sufficiently  success- 
ful, and  the  measure  of  187G  is  as 
acceptable  a  complement  to  the  Act 
of  1873  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
permitted.  Probably  the  wliote 
judicature  of  the  country  might 
liave  Lieen  as  thoroughly  repaired 
with  more  deference  throughout  to 
institutions  which  are  the  most 
ancient  in  the  country,  and  have 
playetf  a  powerful  part  in  determin- 
ing the  history,  character,  and  usages 
of  the  people. 

The  Oxtord  and  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Bills  are  another  instance  of 
the  loss  of  time  involved  in  the 
enforced  abatement  of  important 
measures  at  tlie  end  of  a  session. 
Both  Houses  have  approved  them 
in  principle  and  in  their  most  im- 
portant oetails.  Under  them  wtien 
passed,  as  it  maybe  assumed  ihat* 
they  will  be  next  session.  Commis- 
sioners will  be  appointed  with  large 
legislative  powers ;  and  the  magni- 
ficent endowments,  which  form  so 
valuable  a  portion  of  the  national, 
wealth,  will  doubtless  bo  more 
worthily  applied.  Of  minor  mea- 
sures, some  have  been  passed  and 
some  have  been  dropped  ;  but  as 
regards  the  measures  introduced  l>y 
private  members,  the  Homo  Rule 
party,  disgusted  at  the  silence  of 
the  Queen's  Speech  on  the  subject 
of  Ireland,  were  foremost  in  their 
appeals  to  that  Parliament  whoso 
moral  competence  to  legislate  for 
them  they  implicitly  deny.  Their 
proposals  for  Home  Rule  were  the 
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signal  forasplcnclidspccchby  Mr.  P.  would    have    been    effected    as    a 

J.  Smyth  in  favour  of  Repeal.     The  matter  of  course.     And  in  England, 

fjulure  of  that  attempt  was  renewed  under  our  Parliamentary  system,  a 

when   they   sought  to   release   the  disciplined     Opposition,    with     an 

Fenians,  to  assimilate  the  Irish  to  experienced    leader,    would    either 

the  English  borough  franchise,  and  have  gracefully  assented  to  the  pro- 

to  give  proprietary  rights  to  tenants,  posal,   or  stated    at   the  outset  its 

They,  however,  carried  the  second  objections, with  a  fitting  regard  to  the 

reading  of   a   bill    to    close    Irish  respect  and  loyalty  due  to  the  Crown. 

public- houses    on    a    Sunday,    but  Neither  course  recoinmendcd  itself 

this  success  was  wrested  from  them  to  the  Liberal  party,  whose  incora- 

by  their  coinpatriots,  who  in  a  later  prehensible    manteuvres    were    the 

stage  ruthlessly  talked  it  out.     In.  amazement  of  all  observers.    Though 

creased  majorities  got   rid   of  the  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign  aud  the 

Women's   Franchise    Bill    and   the  relations  of  their  own  party  to  the 

Permissive   Bill — the  discussion  of  throne  were  concerned,  the  Opposi- 

the  former  being  redeemed  from  its  lion  received  the  announcement  in 

usual  dead  waste  of  time  by  a  power-  the  Royal  Speech  in  silence,  passed 

ful  speech  from  Mr.   Bright,  who  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  in  a 

denied  that  he  had  ever  been  a  eon-  grudging    and  "  querulous    manner, 

vert  to  its  principles  as  alleged  by  and  finally,  in  the  mistaken  belief 

Mr.  Mill  in  his  Autobiography,  but  that  the  outside  clamour  invited  by 

had  voted  in  deference  to  his  friend  their  own  proceedings  represented 

and  to  cecure  discussion,    Amajority  an  intelligent  and  decided  hostility 

of   100  threw  ont  Mr,  Trevelyan'a  to  the  measure,  proposed  to  reject 

resolution  in  favour  of  reducing  the  the  new  title,  and  were  defeated  by 

county  franchise;  and  probably  in  a  majority   of    103.     It  was  soon 

our  generation  Parliamentary  reform  apparent  that  the  excitement  whicli 

will  not  again   become   a  great  na-  prevailed  was   factitious,   and  that 

tional      question.       The     majority  the    tumult    which    arose    in    the 

against  Mr.  Oslxirne  Morgan's  rcsolu-  Liberal  ranks  was  duo  to  the  extra- 

tion  on  the  Burials  (jueslion  was  re-  ordinary    disorganisation     and,    in 

dueed  to  thirty-one;  and  as  Lord  this  ipstance,  def&tive  leadership 

Granville's  similar  resolutions  were  of  the  party.     Mr.  Lowe  shared  the 

favourably  received    by  the  Arch-  excitement   of   his    colleagues,  and 

bishop  and  Lord  Selborne,  we  hope  with  characteristic  indiscretion  de- 

that    an     unpleasant     controversy  liberately  adopted  the  position  into 

which,    in    deference    to    tlie   non-  which  the  party  had  allowed  itself 

conformists.     Liberals    have   made  to   drift,  but   over   which    a   more 

a  party    one,    will    soon    be    satis-  competent  leader  would  have  drawn 

factorily    conipromfBcd.       It    con-  a  decent   veil.     In   the   excitement 

ceruB  only  one-fifth  of  the  popula-  of    a  reckless  contest,  he    equally 

tion,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  with  his   colleagues   had    forgotten 

sanitary   rather    than    a    sectarian  the  very  existence  of  their  sovereign  ; 

question,  but  it  was  reserved  for  an  incom- 

Tho   most    sensational    proposal  parable  performance  at  Retford  so 

during   the   session    was    the    Bill  to  assault  the  Ministry  as  to  present 

which    enabled     her     Majesty     to  the  whole  world  with  the  spectacle 

assume   the   title    of    Empress   of  of  a  privy  councillor  arraigning  his 

India.     In  any  other  country  such  sovereign  before   her  subjects  on  a 

an  addition  to  the  title  of  the  sove-  false   charge.      Nothing    remained 

reign     under    such     circumstances  after   this    but   apology    and    sub- 
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mission  ;  aad  the  whole  proceed  in ga 
of  the  Opposition  are  not  unfairly  re- 
presented by  this  leading  ineident 
in  their  ill-concerted  and  ill-dis- 
ciplined attack.  The  Queen  became, 
with  the  approval  of  all,  except  the 
very  few  who  lathed  themselves 
into  a  Btate  of  unreasoning  party 
eicitemcnt,  Empress  of  India.  The 
title  is  appropriate,  fitly  expresses 
the  splendour  of  her  Eastern  do- 
minions, and  (not  to  wound  Liberal 
susceptibilities)  is  absolatcly  innoc- 
uous as  regards  the  conslitutioDal 
position  of  the  throne  or  its  relations 
tu  Indian  chiefs.  The  full  import- 
ance of  tlie  measure  ^ill  doubtless 
be  appreciated  at  the  beginning  of 
next  year.  No  one  can  be  so  dead 
to  tJie  influence  of  imperial  splen- 
dour, in  preserving  imperial  power, 
as  not  to  recognise  the  historical 
and  political  importance  of  the 
solemn  proclamation  of  English  rule 
in  India  at  the  scat  of  the  Mogul 
Empire,  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
Indian  Mutiny  was  suppressed  and 
the  Fiiipremacy  of  Great  Britain 
finally  vindicated. 

The  effect  upon  the  political  posi- 
tion of  the  legislative  proposals  of 
lait  session,  seems  to  he  that  while 
the  Conson'ativtt  party  has  not  lost 
^  solitary  vote,  it  was  greatly 
strengthened  in  its  position  in  Par- 
liament and  the  country  by  the 
extraordinary  proceedings  adopted 
by  their  opponents  in  reference  to 
t^o  Titles  ISill  and  the  Education 
Bill.  The  Home  Rule  party  is 
still  an  independent  faction  of  the 
Opposition,  and  it  will  become  im- 
peratively neccMary  at  future  elec- 
tions to  weigh  well  the  consequences 
of  so  far  diminishing  the  strength 
of  the  Conservatives  br  lo  render 
Ilome  Uulcrs  the  masters  of  the 
situation.  There  is,  owing  to  the 
course  adopted  by  the  RailicaU  in 
reference  to  the  amendments  to 
Lord  Sandon's  Bill,  and  the  partial 
ratification  which  they  received 
from  Lord  llartington,  a  project  of 


establishing  a  third  fraction  of 
opposition  to  be  called  the  Extreme 
Left.  Whether  such  a  party  is 
formally  constituted  or  not,  we 
know  that  it  practically  exists — 
scientific  Liberals,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, whose  marvellous  expositions 
their  own  friends  denounce  with 
anger  and  astonishment.  Failing 
thi)  Conservative  party,  the  alterna- 
tive prospect  is  in  an  Opposition 
thus  irreconcilably  disunited,  led 
by  men  whose  official  authority  and 
legislative  experience  are  wholly 
inadequate  to  control  the  indisci- 
pline and  disunion  which  the  want 
of  a  common  aim  and  policy  has 
created  in  their  ranks. 

It  is,  however,  in  foreign  and 
colonial  afiairs  that  the  chief  topics 
of  interest  are  to  be  foimd.  The 
most  formidable  attack  which  the 
Opposition  has  yet  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing was  in  reference  to  the  Slave 
Trade  Circulars.  On  tliat  subject 
they  reduced  the  Ministerial  ma- 
jority to  45.  Agitation  on  the  suh- 
icct  spent  its  force  in  the  recess. 
The  first  circular  disappeared ;  a 
second  was  drawn  up  on  the  tiigh 
authority  of  the  Lord  Chancellor; 
and  the  announcement  in  the 
Queen's  speech  of  a  Uoyal  Commis- 
sion to  consider  the  sahject  hlnnted 
the  attack.  Further  than  that,  it 
appeared  that  those  purely  depart- 
mental instructions  in  terms  re- 
peated the  directions  which  had 
previously  been  given  by  Liberal 
Governments,  and  notably  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  for  the  surrender  of 
slaves.  The  dispute,  upon  which 
the  orators  of  public  meetings  could 
express  themselves  with  supercilious 
confiilcnce,  turned  upon  difficult 
questions  of  international  law  and 
rights,  and    tacitly  slipped  out   of 

Enrty  controversy.  A  third  circo- 
ir  was  eventually  issued  at  the 
close  of  the  session  after  the  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission:  the  tast 
of  drawing  up  an  elaborate  code  of 
rules  is  abandoned  ;  British  officers 
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abroad  mant  use  their  best  discre- 
tion in  dealing  with  slavcholding 
States,  remembering  the  distinct 
policy  of  Great  Britain  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  They  must  respect 
the  general  understanding  on  which 
foreign  ships  are  admitted  into  na- 
tional harbours';  and  the  authors  of 
circulars  will  remember  that  there 
IB  Kifetv  in  T^uo  instructions, 
while  a  definite  rule  on  thta  thorny 
-question  bristles  with  controversy 
and  stirs  indescribable  pasalon, 
Hie  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal 
shares,  which  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  was  the  prominent  topic  of 
interest,  lias  never  been  seriously 
questioned  in  Parliament,  and  re- 
tains the  full  approval  of  the  public. 
Criticism  has  never  risen  above  the 
smaller  details  of  the  transaction, 
except  when  it  challenged  inquiry 
into  the  precise  mode  in  which  pro- 
prietorship strengthens  influence,  or 
denounced  the  gambling  transactions 
on  the  Stock  Exchanges  in  Europe 
which  resulted  /rora  the  purchase. 
Upon  the  former  the  English  na- 
tion at  once  perceived  that,  without 
scrutinising  too  closely  the  dt^tails 
of  the  Canal  administration  under 
its  present  constitution,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  shares  materially  streng- 
thened the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  determining  the  future  posi- 
tion of  the  Canal,  in  preventing 
French  monopoly,  and  in  deciding  as 
to  the  terms  of  its  redemption  for  in- 
ternational purposes.  No  politician 
of  sense  could  possibly  be  diverted 
from  the  obvious  importance  of 
acquiring  proprietary  rights  in  a 
tniiritime  highway  of  inSnite  import- 
ance to  the  British  empire  to  the 
analysis  of  uni*  exact  position  under 
the  present  constitution  of  the  Com 
pany.or  to  a  minute  calculation  of  the 
pecuniary  details.  It  is  a  HHliaFac- 
lion,  in  view  of  possible  events  and 
of  future  international  relations  in 
regard  to  this  Canal,  that  nearly 
half  of  it  now  belongs  to  the  British 
empire,  in  as  full  proprietary  right 
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as  the  Company  itself  possesses. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  scornful  remark, 
that  those  shares  had  better  be  di. 
vided  amongst  her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters in  aiHcnowledgment  of  their 
services  in  this  matter,  met  with  no 
approving  response.  And  as  re- 
gards the  deplorable  Stock  Ex- 
change speculations,  we  cannot,  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  insisted,  allow  consider- 
ations of  that  kind  to  influence  the 
conduct  and  policy  of  Government 
in  matters  of  high  importance.  The 
purchase  is  regarded  by  the  country, 
m  itself  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  cfEectcd,  as  a  great  political 
and  patriotic  act,  and  it  largely  in- 
creased the  popularity  and  influence 
of  the  Government. 

The  moment  that  public  attention 
is  diverted  from  domestic  legislation, 
the  width  and  variety  of  the  subjects 
which  challenge  consideration  arc 
limited  only  by  the  extent  of  the 
babilable  globe.  Tlie  questions 
raised  by  Slave  Circulars  apply  to 
ports  in  Africa,  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
in  South  America,  in  the  Eastern 
and  Western  hemispheres.  The 
purchase  of  the  Canal  sliares  raised 
the  question  of  the  protectorate  of 
Egypt,  our  future  relations  to  the 
contment  of  Africa,  the  preservation 
of  the  route  to  India,  the  control  and 
management  of  a  highway  in  which 
all  civilised  nations  are  now  largely 
interested.  India  itself  has  absorbed 
more  of  political  observation  during 
last  session  than  at  any  time  since 
the  Mutiny.  The  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  under  all  tlie  cir- 
cumstances the  most  wonderful 
royal  progress  that  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed;  the  new  title  of 
the  Queen ;  the  appointment  of  a 
new  Viceroy  in  the  person  of 
Lord  Lytton,  distinguished  for  bis 
diplomatic  career  and  as  a  worthy 
inlieritor  of  his  father's  fame; 
the  strained  relations  between  the 
Indian  executive  and  the  home 
Govommciit ;  and  lastly,  the  panic 
in    the     »lver     market, — have    all 
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tended  to  invest  the  Indian  empire  its  intrinsic  value.  Like  water, 
M'ilh  nnuEual  interest  in  the  public  a  precious  metal  must  find  its 
eye.  Lord  Carnarvon's  administra-  vent,  and  will  flow  till  it  altoins  a 
tion  of  our  Colonial  empire  has  general  level.  Tliat  level  cannot 
l>een  generally  approved  ;  and,  by  a  be  greatly  altered  nnless  the  prqduc- 
tacit  understanding,  neither  foreign  tion  in  America  confounds  by  its 
nor  colonial  policy  attracts  as  a  rule  extent  all  rational  calculation.  Up- 
the  conflicts  of  party.  Tbo  pro-  on  the  other  question  of  the  relation 
posed  cession  of  Gambia,  the  quea-  of  the  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary, 
tion  of  confederation  in  SouthAf  rica,  which  was  debated  both  before  and 
of  the  maritime  rights  of  Canada,  after  Lord  Northbrook  returned, 
theconductof  Mr.PopeHennessy,  in  agreement  as  to  the  general  char- 
its  general  features  bo  eminently  befit-  actcr  of  those  relations  will  not 
ting  ail  English  govemor,with  respect  prevent  occasional  disputes.  Har- 
to  the  insurrection  in  the  Barbadoes,  monious  co-operation  between  the 
the  project  of  annexation  in  the  two  Governments  isthconly  guaran- 
Mal ay  peninsula, — give  a  specimen  toe  for  the  due  adjustment  of  the 
of  the  numerous  and  diverse  quea-  rival  local  and  imperial  interests.  Jt 
tions  wliieh  arise  in  all  parts  of  the  will  not  be  secured  by  abdicating 
world  for  the  consideration  and  de-  ehher  the  power  of  the  h^me 
ciaion  of  the  niler  of  Great  Britain's  Government  or  the  independence  or 
colonics.  Of  them  all,  the  most  in-  dignity  of  the  Viceroy,  To  main- 
tcresting  in  the  immediate  future  tain  his  place  with  efficiency  in  this 
are  the  two  which  relate  to  Lord  system  of  dual  government,  each 
Salisbury's  department.  The  de-  authority  is  bound  by  the  exigen- 
prcciation  of  silver,  except  in  the  cies  of  its  position  to  arm  itself 
improbable  event  of  the  field  of  the  with  public  suppoi^  ;  if  a  Secretary 
Nevada  mines  utterly  displacing  its  of  State  is  found  to  lose  authority 
position  as  a  precious  metal,  will  by  yielding  to  party  influences  at 
probably  in  the  end  benefit  India  home,  and  a  \  iceroy  by  setting 
by  drawing  attention  to  the  enor-  Indian  opinion  at  defiance,  and  iso- 
mons  waste  in  its  public  worlra  de-  lating  himself  in  the  Himalayas, 
partment,and  enforcing, through tlie  the  complex  machinery  of  Indian 
{>ecnniary  anxieties  of  the  Govern-  government  may  in  the  end  prove 
mont,  those  legitimate  claims  of  to  be  self-regulating.  Tbere  is  but 
economy  which,  since  the  destruc-  little  control  or  supervision  exercised 
tion  of  tho  old  Board  of  Directors,  in  these  matters  by  Parliament; 
have  never  been  eufficiently  vindi-  the  Indian  Council  is  a  secret  and 
calcd.  ^^'e  cannot  believe  that  the  official  body  ;  the  old  East  India 
enomioHs  fall  which  wo  have  re-  Directors  have  found  no  successors : 
ccntly  witnc^ed  in  silver  is  due  and  if  the  rival  pretensions  of  the 
to  any  other  cause  than  panic  ;  for,  two  government*  afford  any  guaran- 
as  soon  as  the  flow  of  the  metal  has  tee  for  sound  administration,  India, 
had  time  to  obey  the  influence  of  its  at  ail  events,  will  be  a  considerable 
Iocj»l  and    temporary    depreciation,  gainer. 

and  redress  its  temporary  derange-  This  wi«;n  range   of   subjects  is 

ment,  it  will  he  found  that  the  sup-  appropriately  closed  by  an  exlradi- 

plies  from  Germany  and  even  those  tion  difficulty  with  America,  and  by 

from  the  Nevada  mines,  if  hmitcd  the  question  of  our  Eastern  policy 

to  any  reasonable  extent,  bear  no  ap-  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  Turkey, 

preciable  proportion  to  the  quantity  involving  our  relations   to  all    the 

of   silver   which  civilised  countries  powers  of  Enropo,  onr  treaty   and 

absorb,   and   cannot  greatly   aCect  other  obligations,  in  consequeace  of 
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the  distressing  occurrences  in  South  to  stand  aloof  from  "  each  efforts. 

Eastern  Enrope.     The  ailments  in  Great  Britain,  in  fact,  had  joined  in 

relation  to  the  extradition  of  Wynter  nrging  on   the  Sultan  measures  of 

and  the  treaty  of  1842  wore  elabor-  administrative  reform.     On  the  last 

atelv  summed  up  on  either  side  by  day  of  the  session  the  tone  of  the 

Lord  Cairns  and  Lord  Selbome,  and  royal   communication    was   entirely 

tlie  conduct  of  the  Foreign  Office  changed;  Great  Britain  had  taken 

may  be  judged  with  the  advantage  the  question  into  her  own  hands, 

of  an  oNhaustive   discussion  of  ad-  and  spoke  as  if  both  initiative  and 

verse  ai^uments.     The  royal  speech  decision  rested  with  her.  The  speech 

at  the  close  of  the  Session  referred  alluded  to    "  the   efforts   which    in 

to    the    difference    "  between     my  common  with  other  Powers  I  have 

Government  and  that  of  the  United  made  to  bring  about  a  settlement," 

States,  as  to  the  proper  construetion  and  promised  that,  "  should  a  fa- 

of   the    treaty   of   the    0th  August  vourable  opportunity  present  itself, 

1842,  which  relates  to  the  mutual  I    shall- he   ready   in  concert   with 

surrender   of    persons    accused    of  my  allies"  to  enter  on  a  course  of 

certain  oflences.      Without  entering  mediation  between  the  contending 

into    a    dry  and  dreary  discussion,  parties. 

unsuitod  to  a  review  of  tlie  Session,  The  policy  of  the  Government 
upon  a  subject  involving  the  secur-  has  been  so  clearly  disclosed  in  the 
ity  of  that  right  of  asylum  which  recent  Parliamentary  papers,  and  so 
Englishmen  will  never  consent  to  recentiy  discussed  in  these  pages, 
modify  or  surrender,  every  one  on  that  all  that  is  necessary  in  review- 
both  sides  the  Atlantic  will  agree  ingtheses'sion  isto  criticise  itsrecep- 
that  "  tlie  inconveniences  to  hoth  tion  by  Parliament  Upon  this  ques- 
countries  which  would  follow  on  a  tion  Mr.  Gladstone  ia  undoubtedly 
ces!>ation  of  the  practice  of  extra-  the  representative  of  the  Opposition, 
dition  are  groat  and  obvious."  It  lie  is  the  only  surviving  member  of 
is  satisfactor}'  to  learn  on  the  the  Houseof  Commons  who  belonged 
supreme  authority  of  the  royal  to  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet;  and  his 
speech  that,  in  the  position  which  speeches  both  with  regard  to  the 
this  question  has  resohed,  Iler  past  and  the  present  have  a  ppecial 
Majesty's  Government  are  justified  interest  While  Lord  Ilartington, 
in  declaring  their  hope  "  that  a  new  in  the  first  night  of  the  session, 
armngeraent  nifly  soon  be  arrived  speaking  of  the  Government  sane- 
st by  which  this  matter  may  be  tion  of  the  Androssy  note,  expressed 
placed  on  a  satisfactory  footing."  a  hope  that  tliat  intervention  had 
The  attitude  of  England  in  regard  not  exceeded  the  limits  of  diplo- 
to  the  Eastern  Question  may  be  matie  interference  described  by  Lord 
best  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  I'almereton  in  1856  as  the  moral 
proceedings  in  Parliament,  short  as  right  of  the  Allied  Powers,  Mr. 
the  debates  upon  the  subject  have  Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
been.  On  the  first  day  of  the  ses-  pressed  his  gratitude  to  the  Govern- 
eion,  the  Queen  referred  to  the  tnsur-  ment  for  their  adhesion  to  Ihe 
rectionary  movement  in  Bosnia  and  Andrassy  note,  and  was  most  thank- 
Ileraegovina,  which  the  Sultan  far  fu!  "  that  the  Government  hail  not 
six  months  had  been  unable  to  re-  taken  a  course  of  abstentation  upon 
press.  UcrMajestyalludedtoefforts  this  important  occasion."  Lateron, 
made  by  allied  and  friendly  govern-  although  in  the  interval  Mr.  Glad- 
ruents  tJj  bring' sbDut  a  pacification  stone,  by  his  course  in  the  debates 
of  the  disturbed  districts,  and  added,  on  the  Suez  Canal  purchase  and  the 
"  I  have  eonwdered  it  my  duty  not  Koyal  Titles  Bill,  had  shown  bow 
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little  eapabio  he  is  of  filling  the  the  revolution  at  CoDstantiaoplc, 
anthoritative  position  occupied  by  and  the  unfortunate  declaration  of 
Sir  R.  Peel  after  his  retirement  from  wnr  by  Servia,  have  considerably  in- 
party  leadership,  he  nevertheless  created  and  complicated  the  diffi- 
inodc  upon  this  Eastern  question  the  culLies  of  the  position.  The  difficulty 
finest  speech  in  the  whole  session,  is  for  the  collective  voiceof  Europe, 
He  insisted  tliat  we  should  limit  which  alone  has  the  right  to  iiitcT- 
onr  attention  to  the  immediate  dis-  fere,  to  find  any  collective  opinion 
piites  instead  of  urfjing  on  reforms  to  express — any  course  whatever 
applicable  to  all  tbe  population  of  which  llio  Powers  may  agree  to 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  object  adopt.  In  view  of  tlie  civil  war 
of  the  Crimean  war  was,  as  our  now  r^ng,  there  is  a  collective 
object  is  now,  to  defend  Turkey  agreement  not  to  interfere ;  when  a 
against  assaults  from  without,  Buitablo  moment  arrives,  her  Ma- 
against  corruption  and  dissolution  jcsly  will  lake  the  initiative  in 
from  within.  lie  dcnonmed  any  mediation,  "  bearing  in  mind  alike 
attempttoset  uptheoldllussian  bug-  the  duticsimposediipon  me  by  treaty 
bear,  and  insisted  that  as  her  whole  obligations,  and  those  which  arise 
treaty-right  to  interfere  in  Turkey  from  considerations  of  humanity  and 
had  been  destroyed,  it  did  not  policy."  If,  in  the  meanwhile,  there 
follow  that  tlie  Christians  of  Turkey  are  repetitions  of  those  fearful  atro- 
should  be  regarded  aa  without  a  cities,  which  are  inseparable  from 
protector,  biit  that  "a  collective  tbe  civil  strife  of  those  barbarous 
guarantee  and  the  concerted  and  populations,  much  as  we  may  deplore 
general  action  of  the  European  them,  the  collective  authority  of 
Powers"  had  been  substituted  for  Europe  seems  powerless  to  prevent 
"  the  solo  and  individual  action  of  them.  To  prevent  interference  in  this 
one  of  them."  He  also  quoted  from  strife  on  the  part  of  any  one  power, 
Lord  Palmerston's  speech  in  1856  and  yet  to  regulate  its-course  and 
the  selfsame  passage  which  Lord  pi-ocecdinga  by  the  joint  interference 
Ilartington  had  quoted  on  the  first  of  ail,  is  all  but  impossible.  We  can 
night  of  the  session,  to  show  that  only  hope  that,  in  the  final  pacifica- 
Europe  had  a  moral  right  to  inter-  tion  which  may  be  effected,  it  may 
fere  if  Turkey  failed  in  her  solemn  not  be  deemed  essential  to  the  tern- 
cngflgcnii-uts  to  reform.  Thus  far  torial  integrity  of  Turkey  or  politl- 
Mr.  (JladstonehaddRscribedforeibly  cai  supremacy  of  the  Porte,  to  se- 
and  with  the  authority  which  be-  cure  to  the  Ottoman  government 
tongs  to  him  oh  this  (juestion,  and  the  administration  of  provinces 
which  Europe  no  doubt  will  rccog-  whose  prolonged  resistance  gives 
nise,  llio  tnie  position  which  the  them  a  title  to  separation. 
Crimean  war  created.  The  English  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  neces- 
Governmcnt  has  undoubtedly  en-  sity  of  making  some  parly  hits 
forced  the  observance  of  one  material  should  have  induced  Mr.  Gladstone 
portionofthepublicrightof  Europe,  to  denounce  the  Ministry  for  that 
viz.,  its  collective  authority  is  not  to  very  sanction  of  the  Andrassv  note 
he  suspended  by  individual  or  even  for  which  he  had  applauded  them 
triplicate  interference.  Undoubted-  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session, 
ly  that  was  a  considerable  diplomatic  It  only  shows  what  political  crilj- 
triumph.  As  respects  the  right  of  cism  is  worth  nine  months  after  the 
interference,  England's  course -with  event.  They  had  "allowed  the 
regard  to  the  Andrassy  note  was  a  con-  initiation  of  concert  and  inter- 
siileraMe  assertion  of  that  right ;  al-  vention  to  pass  from  their  bands." 
though  the  rash  Berlin  memoraudum,  The  three  great  NorLbem  Powers, 
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had  "  no  right  to  take  the  initiative  nets  or  revolutiouary  committees, 
out  of  the  joint  hands  of  the  Powers  "When  we  are  tolii,"  said  the 
of  Europe,"  It  is  precitiely  because  Prime  Minister,  "  that  we  sent  our 
the  Ministry  have  wresied  that  ini-  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles  in  order  to 
tiative  from  them  and  annexed  maintain  the  Turkisli  Empire,  I 
it  themselves — vindicated,  in  fact,  deny  it,  and  the  Turkish  Oovern- 
the  public  law  of  Europe,  that  they  ment  were  never  deceived  upoii 
hare  been  en  all  sides  emphatically  that  point,"  Jc  was  to  maintain 
applauded.  The  rejection  of  the  the  interests  of  England  and  the 
Berlin  memorandum  vindicated  the  British  Empire.  Those  who  call 
rifiihts  of  the  collective  authority  of  for  prompt  interference  must  either 
£urope  against  the  Triple  Alliance ;  show  that  English  interests  are  at 
l>nt  Mr,  Gladstone  denounced  that  stake,  or  at  least  what  it  is  which 
as  an  error,  and  declared  that  it  led  they  wish  to  have  accomplished, 
immediately  to  the  Servian  War.  and  wliat  will  be  the  probable  conse- 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  made  it  quences  of  interference.  The  de- 
the  basis  of  communication  with  plorablo  events  which  have  hap- 
the  Powers,  for  what  purpose,  pened  iiave  been  beyond  our  cou- 
or  with  what' object  he  did  not  trol ;  we  may  cordially  sympathise 
slate.  Mr.  Disraeli,  however,  with  those  who  are  struggling  to  get 
showed  that,  having  regard  to  the  rid  of  Turkish  administration ;  when 
origin  and  solemn  guarantee  of  the  the  parties  themselves  and  the  oir- 
tUttus  quo  in  Turkey,  it  was  aperiU  cumstances  are  ripe  for  it,  wo  may 
0U8  undertaking  to  allow  or  counsel  help  to  bring  about  a  pacification  on 
an  interference  of  so  threatening  a  terms  which  shsUl  promote  the  in- 
character.  If  tbe  Andrassy  note  terests  and  future  civilisation  of 
vss  an  interference,  it  was  sanctioned  these  unhappy  tribes.  But  we 
by  us  at  the  request  of  the  Sultan,  must  appreciate  the  limits  of  our 
iu  order  to  preserve  the  concert  and  power,  the  limits  of  the  collective 
nnited  action  of  the  Powers.  The  authority  of  Europe.  The  disor- 
follective  duty  of  Europe  is  nou-  ders  aiid  atrocities  of  Tui'kisU 
interference  :  England  has  insisted  civilisation  are  manifest,  but  no 
upon  the  collective  ohservance  of  one  has  yet  suggested  a  remedy, 
treaties:  Turkey  and  its  subjcds  The  existing  system  lias  been  estab- 
must  in  course  of  time  find  out  for  lished  by  the  aid  cf  wars  and 
themselvea  that  condition  of  things  treaties;  if  an  opportunity  occurs  to 
which  suited  both  of  them  best,  improve  it,  wc  may  be  sure  it  will 
The  adoption  of  tlie  Berlin  memo-  not  be  neglected;  meanwhileitmust 
randum  would  have  led  to  uur  be  maintained.  Lord  lliiittngton 
armed  occupation  or  war,  which  it  expressed  fully  the  feeling  of  I'ar- 
in  terms  eoutemplated,  while  the  liament  and  the  public: — "As  the 
action  of  Servia  was  in  no  d^ree  Governraeut  have  no  intention  of 
dependent  upon  its  rejection,  Ber-  interfering  in  the  war  or  in  the 
via  having  uothing  whatever  lo  do  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  as 
with  it*  provisions.  The  provinces  this  llouse,  I  am  sure,  has  no  wish 
of  Turkey  are  now  the  subject  of  a  that  it  should  so  interfere,"  it  is 
scramble  by  ihe  races  which  in-  usclcsa  to  suggest  a  remedy  for 
babit  them;  the  presence  of  the  Tnikish  evils,  "The  time  may 
British  Fleet  mean^  that  there  will  come,"  he  added,  "  when  the  Gov- 
he  no  great  change  in  the  distribu-  ernment,  in  concert  with  other 
tion  of  territories  without  the  con-  Powers,  may  usefully  interpose  with 
sent  of  England,  whether  that  its  advice."  And  later  on  he  re- 
change  is  sought  by  powerful  cabi-  marked :     "  I    think    that    in    the 
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main  tlio  policT    which  they  havo  permit  on  tho   part   of   any   other 

adopted  is  right,  although  I   may  Power,  and  which  we  cannot  under- 

have  had  objections  to  the  measures  take  by  onrselves.     "  It  it  happen," 

they  have  adopted  to  enforce  tlioir  said  Mr.  DiGraeli,  "  that  the  influ- 

views."      So  long  as  tbe  foreign  encea  which  control  the  greater  por- 

Eoticy  of  the  Government  is  abso-  tion  of  these  fair  lands  are  found  to 
itely  unchallenged  in  Parliament,  be  incompetent  for  their  purpose, 
and  approved  by  the  responsible  neither  England  nor  any  of  the 
leaders  of  Opposition,  it  may  be  great  Powers  will  shrinlc  from  ful- 
said  to  represent  tho  unanimous  filling  the  high  j>olitical  and  moral 
wish  of  the  nation.  Those  who  in  duty  which  will  then  devolve  upon 
the  entliusiasm  of'a  benevolent  sen-  them."  The  Governnicnt  is  mect- 
timent  would  commit  this  country  ing  the  unparalleled  difficulties  of 
to  a  disastrous  policy,  may  find  an  the  -situation  with  patience  and 
excellent  exponent  of  their  views  in  steadiness  of  purpose  ;  and  a  review 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  and  some  philan-  of  the  whole  Session  shows  that 
thropic  journalists.  Vfe  may  all  of  Parliament  unanimously  supports 
us  indulge  a  wish  that  Europe  may  tlicm.  Turkey  must  be  allowed  to 
be  quit  of  the  Turks,  and  its  south-  work  out  its  own  destiny  and  tito 
eastern  provinces  inhabited  by  ultimate  condition  of  things  by 
peaceful  and  prosperous  tribes.  But  itself.  If  the  opportunity  oSers, 
It  is  quite  another  thing  to  declare  Great  Britain  will  liclp  to  secure  to 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  England,  in  it  the  advantages  of  mcdintion,  and 
copljination  with  Russia,  to  expel  to  give  effect  to  considerations  of 
the  whole  Turkish  nation  from  liumanity  and  policy.  Mennwhile 
Eastern  Eartipe.  Our  relations  and  we  cannot,  alone  or  in  concert  with 
■  our  duties  to  Turkey  were  described  Europe,  strongly  as  we  may  sympa- 
by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  speech  thise  with  the  oppressed,  deeply  as 
with  which  he  closed  his  brilliant  we  may  deplore  the  outrages  which 
Uouso  of  Commons  career.  "  We  arc  committed,  undertake  the  duties 
are  the  allies  of  the  Sultan  ;  so  is  of  administering  whole  provinces, 
Russia,  so  is  Austria,  so  is  France,  or  of  regulating  civil  war.  Precipi- 
and  so  are  others.  We  are  also  tate  interference  might  aggravate 
partners  in  a  tripartite  treaty  in  the  mischief,  without  opening  tho 
which  we  not  only  generally  but  way  to  any  remedy.  If,  as  we  hope 
singly  guarantee,  willi  France  and  and  believe,  the  Mohammedans 
Austria,  the  territorial  integrity  of  are  a  dwindling  race,  the  Govem- 
Turkey."  These  engagements  were  mcnt  of  Turkey  powerless  to  ad- 
renovated  and  repeated  only  four  minister  affairs  bo  difficult  and  er>m- 
ycars  a^ ;  and  wilfully  to  depart  plicated,  the  Christians  growing  in 
from  tliom,  or  even  lo  modify  numbers,  national  sentiment,  and 
them  without  the  collective  sane-  vigour,  the  ultimate  condition  of 
tion  of  Europe,  would  be  a  high-  things  may  be  more  satisfactory 
handed,  arbitrary,  and  Tcvolutioiiary  than  tbe  past,  and  the  peace  of 
proceeding,   which  we  should  not  Europe  more  lasting  and  secure. 
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A    RUN'   THROVGH    KATHIAWAR— THE   SCrTHIAX    KATHIS. 

I    MUST   not   leave   the   city,    or  once   chosen    for  their  residoifees ; 

rather  town,   of  Jtinaghar,"  which  bat  I  found  it  to   be  entirely  unin- 

was  described  in  the  August  Number  hubited,   though    adorned  hy  ruins 

of  M^a,  without  noticing  its  most  of  various  kinds.     A  smaij  side-gate 

remarkable  feature — the  Uparkut  or  where  a  guard  was  stationed,  gave 

Ooparki!it.       This     is    the    ancient  admittance  to  it,  and  no  one  is  al- 

fort    of   Jtinaghar,  elevated    a  few  lowed   to   enter    without   a  special 

hundred  feet  above  the  town,  and  order  from  the  Nawab.     The  place 

jealously    guarded    as  if    it  were  a  was  overrun  with  jungle.     Its  sides 

Mcred.     precinct.       Were    English-  — bounded   by    ilitches   and  walls, 

men  in  the  possijssion  of  the  state,  with    high    towers    interspersed  — 

this   high    sandstone    plateau,   with  are     two     miles,     one     mile,     800 

its  magnificent  view  over  the  conn-  yards,    and    TOO   yards    in    lengtli 

try  towards  the   sea,    would  be    at  respectively,      as       measured       by 


*  SiDc«  the  publication  of  my  ■  Abode  of  Snow,'  thp  spelling  of  Indian  names 
lias  ftgain  been  thrown  into  Ismentablp  cnnfuaion.  The  matter  Beenis  to  have 
been  taken  out  o(  the  liands  of  the  Slatistical  Department  of  the  Supreme  Uov'- 
emment  and  cotnmitted  to  the  local  tiovernments,  which  have  issued  new  lists 
rombining  all  the  sbsurditiesand  disadvantages  of  the  various  eystems  of  spelling 
Indian  names;  and  in  this  alTiiir  the  Bombaj  Government  has  shown  its  usual 
pallaDtrv  in  coming  conspltuouBly  to  the  front  when  anything  particularly  ntupid 
can  be  done.  Tliis  is  not  encouraging ;  bat  in  these  papers  on  Eathiawar  I  ad- 
here. Bo  far  as  my  memorj'  surves  me,  to  Dr.  W,  \V.  Hunter's  modification  of  tlic 
learned  or  scientific  system.  An  exception  is  lheword"Jflniighar,"  which  ouglii 
to  be  "  Jfinagarh,"  and  was  so  printed  all  througii  the  first  article ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, on  hunieilly  writing  a  heading  tor  the  article,  I  wrote  "  Jdn&gliar"  by  o 
slip  of  the  pen;  and  the  printers,  naturally  enough,  mistook  this  for  the  final 
impruved  spclliDg,  and  altered  the  word  in  accordance  with  it  throughout  thi- 
article.  To  the  ordinary  reader  tliis  may  appear  of  no  importance,  but  to  tin- 
sindcnt  of  Indian  languages  it  might  augur  that  I  did  not  know  what  1  was  about. 
The  final  letter  in  this  word  is  hardly  an  English  nonnd.  and  might  be  written 
either  rh,  aa  I  did,  or  dh  ;  but  as  the  word  was  printed  "  JiinAgliar"  throughout 
the  first  article,  1  have  not  deemed  it  worth  while  to  change  llie  s|)elliDg  in  this. 
According  to  the  old  system  it  would  be  spelled  "  Joonagurh." 

Toi-  cxx. — NO.  Dccxxxn.  2  o    )^>Qlc 
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Colonel    Tod.        In    some    places  least,    great   liollows  of  some  sort, 

tlio  walls  are  100  feet  in  height;  Those  nhich  have  been  laid  open 

and  in  old  times  this  citadel  must  are  rock.cxcavations,    mainly  Biid- 

havc  been  wellnigh  impregnable  if  bistic  in  character,  and  resembling 

resolutely  defended  by  a  tew  thou-  the  more  famous  roek-templea   of 

sand  men  with  n  sufficient  supply  Elephaota,  Karii,  and  Ellora.     One 

of  provisions.      It  is  overshadowed  of  them  is  clearly  a  Budhist  Chaityu 

by  the  mighty  peaks  of  Girnar,  and  or  temple,  with  tlie  BAdhist  cross 

commands    the    city   below.      The  sculptured  all  round  on  the  comiee, 

buildings  above  ground  arc  Muharn-  with  the  heads  of  elephants  on  some 

madan,  though  evidently  built  out  of  the  pillars  as  in  the  great  cave- 

of   the    remains   of  ancient   Uindu  temple  of  Karlj,  and  with    human 

temples  and  palaces.     The  place  of  figures,  the  heads  being  of  the  ordi' 

honour  is  occupied  by  what  must  nary   liCidhist   type.      This  temple 

have  been  a  really  splendid  mosciue,  has  evidently  been  the  more  private 

a  Jumma  musjid,  of  about  150  feet  temple,  or  prayer-room,  of  a  frater- 

in  length  by   100  in  breadth,  with  nity  of  llCidhi&t  monks,  dormitoricx 

nearly  200  granite  pillars.     It  is  in  having  been  excavated  all  round  it, 

a  half  ruined  stale,  but  its  dimcn-  Similar,    but    smaller,    excavations 

sions  and  beautiful  shape  are  clearly  exist  on  the  outer  slopes  of  the  old 

apparent;  and  the  granite  columns,  fort;  and  the  whole  place   is  well 

arches,  and  pulpit  (the  latter  made  worthy  of  a  more  systematic  cxa- 

from  one  block  of  veined  granite),  miuation   than  I  could  give  to  it, 

excite  admiration.  and    of    further   excavation    being 

But  more  interest  attaches  to  carried  out  on  a  large  scale, 
the  older  remains  of  the  Uparkot,  Without  going  deeply  into  au- 
especially  its  wells  and  excavated  tiquarian  matlci-s,  certain  larp! 
temp!es.  One  of  the  former  is  of  glimpses,  as  it  wore,  of  the  past 
vast  dimensions,  with  both  a  large  come  upon  us  as  we  ascend  from 
perpendicular  shaft  and  a  slanting  these  ancient  underground  rock- 
slope  of  steps  cut  down  to  it  through  temples,  and,  seating  ourselves  ou 
tite  moat  uncompact  sandstone,  the  base  of  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
which  in  some  places  is  little  harder  Jumma  musjid,  look  over  the  plains 
than  sand  of  the  sea-sbore.  The  of  Jtinaghar  towards  the  sea.  In 
water  is  very  good,  as  might  be  ex-  the  outcast  pariahs  who  act  as 
pected  from  its  percolating  through  coolies  or  porters,  and  are  to  carry 
such  strata,  forming  a  great  natural  us  up  to  Girnar,  we  have  rcpresenta- 
filter.  This  gigantic  well  is  130  tivcs  of  the  older  and  quati  aboii. 
feet  deep,  with  a  diameter  of  about  ginal  race  which  seems  to  have 
100  feeL  Another  well  appeared  poopied  India  before  any  Aryau 
still  deeper,  and  has  an  excavated  invasion,  and  wlio  must  have  had 
pathway  running  all  round  it  with  a  hard  time  of  it  in  establishing  th« 
windows  looking  into  the  well,  divinity  of  humanity  in  face  of  the 
Still  more  curious  were  the  under-  hostile  and  then  unlerrifiod  wild- 
ground  rock-excavations  which  had  beast  woHd.  In  its  Vadil  princes 
recently  been  laid  open.  lu  many  we  have  a  connection  with  the  first 
places  the  hill  of  the  Uparkot  of  llie  Aryan  invasions,  and  many 
sounds  quite  hollow.  Striking  even  special  connections  with  the  earlier 
an  ordinary  stick  on'  the  ground,  legends  of  Uinduism.  Before  the 
and  still  more  one  witli  a  melal  ring  famous  sculptured  edict  of  Ashoka, 
n  it,  we  may  easily  detect  that  wo  stand  beside  the  cstahli^ment 
!  excavations  below,  or,  at  of  Bhdhism — that  wonderful  rcli- 
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((ion  whicli  seems  dying  out  in  tlie  liammadans.     Cloao  to  tliis  place  I 

East,  and  yet  (if  not  directly,  yet  observed  a  small  erect  Etone  with 

in  the  writings  of  the  Gtrman  plii-  cliarocters  od  it  reHcmbling  those  of 

iosophcn    Schopenhauer,    and   his  the  great  Giniar  Ashoku  inscription, 

disciple  Von  Ilartmann)   is  to-day  and  afterwards  asked  the  Jdnaghar 

again  challenging  the  attention   of  officials  to  have  it  copied  ;  hnt,   so 

the  thouglit  of  Europe.  Then  follows  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  has  not  been 

the  corrupt  Btidhisni  of  the  Jains,  done,  and  I  regret  exceedingly  not 

finding  ils  most  magnificent  deveU  having  myself  delayed  to  make  a 

opment   in  the  temples  of   Gtmar  copy  of  it.     Next  forenoon  I  left 

and  Pali  tan  a ;  and  finally,  the  last  the  state  of  JdnAghnr  and  entered 

wave     of    Muhammadan    conquest  into   that  of  the    Katlii  chiefs  «i 

sweeps    from   the    north    over    the  Jaitpure.      Though   my   stay    here 

land,   and  the  keen,  cruel,  unfniitr  was  very  brief,    this   was   not  the 

ful    light    of  the   Crescent   glitters  least  interesting  part  of  my  jouniey  ; 

over  it.  and  when  a  traveller  has  got  among 

Tliia  sequestered   little  kingdom  the  Kathis  he  has  got  (juite  as  close 

was  well  fitted  for  displaying  these  as  he  is  ever  likely  to  get  into  the 

developments  in  a  simple  yet  com-  heart  of  Kathiawar.     But  I  was  in 

flete  and  powerful  maimer.  The  a  particularly  disadvantageous  posi- 
add  princes  and  their  followers  tion  for  making  friends  with  the 
could  look  back  reverentially  to  the  Kathi  chiefs,  because  they  had  a 
slopes  of  the  Uimdlaya  and  cherish  long-standing  feud  with  the  slate 
the  traditions  and  the  habits  of  their  <>f  J&n&ghar,  of  which  1  liad  been  a 
forefathers  undisturbed,  to  an  ex-  favonrod  guest,  and  in  the  carriages 
lent  few  of  tlie  communities  of  their  of  which  I  had  arrived  at  Jaitpore. 
race  were  in  India,  by  modifying  -The  story  is  a  curious  one,  and 
circumstances.  The  Eddhifts  had  may  well  serve  to  illustrate  the  re- 
here  a  seclusion  more  complete  than  lationships  of  the  states  of  Kathia- 
among  the  basalt  cliSs  of  the  Sa-  war,  for  it  is  only  one  of  a  thousand 
yadri  mountains;  and  Jainism  on  which  the  present  state  of  riic 
found  for  itself  a  quiet  backwater  peninsula  turns,  so  far  as  that  is 
from  the  great  current  of  Indian  a  matter  of  finance  and  litigation, 
life  in  which  it  could  prolong  its  Soon  after  the  British  government 
existence  despite  the  destroying  established  itself  in  Kathiawar,  and 
pretensions  of  Btahminism  and  the  when  it  wai  making  arrangements 
obligation  of  Muhammadanism  to  for  the  pacification  of  the  country, 
c<iteniunate  tlie  infidel.  these  chiefs  gave  such  refuge  and 
There  are  many  other  objects  of  assistance  to  some  notorious  ont- 
intcrest  in  and  around  Jiindghar  laws  that -the  British  Government 
exclufive  of  the  holy  mountain  Gir-  occupied  their  fort,  and  held  their 
nar,  which  demands  a  paper  for  it-  persons  and  possessions  as  respons- 
sclf;  but  these  have  been  sufR-  ible.  This  difficulty  they  got  over 
ciently  described  by  previous  tra-  by  the  Nawab  of  Junaghar  becom- 
vellerc,  and  I  must  proceed  to  give  a  iiig  responsible  for  their  good  con- 
more  general  idea  of  Kathiawar.  On  duct,  and  he  agreed  to  do  so  on  tlic 
leaving  J6naghar,  I  stopped  for  the  condition  of  the  Kathis.  allowing 
night  at  the  village  of  Chaoki,  and  him  to  establish  a  force  of  his  own 
pasKd,  on  the  way,  a  herd  of  semi-  in  their  territory,  and  of  their 
wild  cattle,  which  are  sometimes  agreeing  to  pay  liim  a  yearly  sum 
taken  and  broken  in  for  draught,  for  the  expense  which  this  measure 
and  sometimes  hunted  by  the  Mu-  involved,  and  for  the  rospoiisibilitT. 
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these  I  was  now  established,  with 
the  particular  and  dreadful  weight 
lying  upon  my  mind  of  having  once 
prepared  a  very  able  legal  memo- 
randiim  in  support  of  the  claims 
uf  Jiin&gliar.  It  had  too  much  an 
appearance  as  if  the  whole  force 
— horse  and  foot,  past,  present,  and 
to  come,  with  the  artcsrs  of  half  a 
century  and  the  future  proceeds  to  alt 
eternity — had  at  last  been  brought 
into  Jaitporc  in  my  single  person. 

It  can  easily  be  understood,  then, 
that  I  was  not  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  introduced  to  the  vie  intime 
of  Kathi  life.  No  one  came  to  see 
me,  though  I  arrived  in  Ihc  fore- 
noon ;  and  auch  neglect  means  a  good 
deal  in  nlitive  states  of  India,  what- 
ever it  may  mean  in  the  West,  where 
it  causes  no  inconvenience  and  is  not 
always  a  bad  thing.  I  waudcred 
through  the  streets,  and  no  one 
spoke  to  me,  or  even  looked  at 
ttie  except  occasionally  to  scowl  at 
me.  I  went  down  to  the  river,  the 
Bhadur,  and  occupied  myself  (as 
an  ethnologist)  witti  observing  Ine 
well-fomied  Kathi  women  who  came 
down  for  water,  bnt  they  wore  ware 
of  the  stranger  and  adjusted  their 
robes  lajakadhani,  "  to  keep  oH 
shame."  Tliestrectswereexceeding- 
ly  dusty  and  tiresome ;  some  of  the 
email  shopkeepers  ostentatiously 
barred  their  doors  in  my  face,  as  if  the 
whole  imaginary  body  of  horse  and 
foot  were  going  to  fall  upon  their 
promisoB  to  ravage  them  ;  and  I  saun- 
tered hack  to  my  premises  feeling 
very  much  tired  and  not  a  little 
amused. 

But  I  have  great  faith  in  the  ment 
conscia  recti;  and  that  faith,  with  ita 
corresponding  demeanour,  perhaps 
aided  by  some  hints  from  my  Kocanl 
Brahman,  soon  wrought  a  change. 
In  the  evening  a  number  of  the  Kathi 
chiefs  camctocallnpon  me  with  the 
usual  presents  of  fruit  and  sweet- 
meats, and  made  themselves  exceed- 
ingly  communicative  and  agreeable. 
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which  he  incurred  in  becoming 
security  for  them.  The  force  thus 
established  (judicially  speaking)  in 
Jaitpore  was  a  small  number  of 
horse  and  foot,  but  it  never  was 
actually  established  there ;  and 
though  the  transaction  commenced 
in  the  year  1822,  the  force  never 
has  been  in  Jaitpore,  but  (legally 
speaking)  it  always  has  been  sup- 

Eosed  to  have  been  there,  and  a 
onse  and  grounds  have  been  retained 
for  it  to  occupy  whenever  it  might 
be  ncccs.'iary  that  it  should  do  so. 
The  Nawab  contejided  that  bo  long 
as  he  was  responsible  for  the  good 
conduct  of  the  Kathis,  and  could 
move  a  force  into  Jaitpore  when- 
ever their  conduct  should  require 
it,  he  was  fulfilling  his  part  of  the 
compact,  and  had  a  claim  on  the 
Kathis  (up  to  the  present  date,  so 
much  longer  as  the  arrangement 
remained  unclianged,  and  into  eter- 
nity, for  that  matter,  if  it  did  re- 
main unchanged)  for  the  support  of 
that  body  of  horse  and  foot  The 
chiefs,  on  the  other  hand,  contended 
that,  as  they  had  never  seen  the 
force,  and  it  had  never  required 
to  be  put  into  use,  and  was  a  wholly 
imaginary  thing,  they  were  not 
bound  to  pay  a  farthing  towards 
its  support.  This  was  a  pretty  case 
as  it  stood,  and  it  was  further  com- 
plicated by  tlicre  being  a  very  nice 
sum  of  arrears  claimed  on  account 
of  the  expense  of  supporting  this 
body  of  horse  and  foot  which  the 
Kathis  alleged  they  had  never  seen 
and  wholly  disbelieved  in. 

Now  it  was  in  the  wry  resi- 
dence of  this  imaginary  force  of 
horse  and  foot  that  1  was  established 
by  niy  friends  of  Jfinaghar,  so  it 
can  be  imagined  whether  I  was 
likely  to  .  be  received  with  open 
anus  by  tlie  Kathi  chiefs  of  Jait- 
pore. Tlirough  all  their  litigation 
the  Junighar  people  had  always 
been  careful  to  retain  their  pre- 
mises  in  Jaitpore,   and  it  was   in 
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Next  morning  they  showed    me  all  different   from  laudanum,  was  pro 

ihat  was    to    be  Hcen    in   Jaitpora  daced,  but  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  an 

(which  was  not  much),  and  then  we  extract  rather  more    diluted  than, 

settled  down  to  a  long  talkand  friend-  and   not  qnito   so    strong   as,    the 

It  entertainment  over  their  national  laudanum  of  onr  pharmacopoeia.   At 

drink.  fltl  events,  there  was  no  attempt  at 

The  Katbi  ehiefs  are  really  very  measuring  it  in  drops.     Tt  was  drunk 

fine  friendly  fellows ;  but  if  I  might  either    in    small    cups,    or,    aa    a 

venture  to  bint  at  any  alteration  in  mark  of  particular  favonr,  out  of 

theirancienthospitality  I  wouldsug-  the    hollow  of   the    administrator's 

gcst   that   a  prolonged  symposium  hand.     To   drink   kusTimba  out  of 

with  thcin  might  be  enjoyed  with  a  the  hollow  of  a  Kathi's  hand  is  the 

greater  sense  of  safety  than  at  the  proper  way  of  doing  so  ;  and  to  do 

top  of  a  wooden  tower  six  storeys  so    out  of   ctipa   is   regarded   very 

high.     Even   on    that   point,   how-  ranch   as  the  meanness  of  private 

ever,    I  would  not  speak  positively,  tippling,  if  yon   do  so  of  your  own 

There   is   a    certain  advantage    m  accord,  or  as  eating  below  the  salt, 

being  aware  that  yon  have  to   go  if  it  is  presented  to  you.     But  this 

down  six   storeys   again  ;  and    per-  drinking  out  of  tlio  hollow  of  your 

h3{)S,  if  the  symposium   were  car-  neighbour's   hand    has  an    ancient 

ried   on    upon     the     ground-floor,  meaning  attached  to  it.     It  signifies 

an  inadvisable  sense  of  perpetuity  that    you    and  he    become   sworn 

might  prolong  it  beyond  what  is  brothers,  though  the  pact  has  lost 

expedient   in  these  bostling  times,  much    of   its   force    in   late    years, 

The    staircases    leading   up   to   the  and  perhaps  may  be  considered  as 

top  of   this  tower  are  of  rather  a  meaning   little   more   than   an    ex- 

peTpendicular  kind,  and  are  so  fear-  prcssion  of  jovial  goodwill.     Whe- 

fnlly   and   wonderfully   constructed  ther  it  is  because  the  Kathi  chiefs 

that    the    aid    of   a   hanging   rope  are  Scythians,  or  because  the  palms 

is  necessary  in   ascending  and  de-  of  their  hands  have  been  developed 

scending  them — particularly  in  de-  abnormally  by  this  process  of  tum- 

Bcending,  after  having  partaken  of  ing  them  into  cups,  the  quantity  of 

the  national  drink.  Having  got  up  to  kuiUmba  which  some  of  their  palms 

the  top  you  have  a  fine   lai^  airy  can  hold    is   quite   surprising,  and 

room  overlooking  the  whole  conn-  rather    calculated     to     alarm     the 

try,    with    couches,    hanging    bed-  minds    of    those   who    have  been 

Bt<ads,   badstcads    with   silver   legs  accustomed    to    take    tincture     of 

(which  is  a  common   but  unintcl-  opium  in  drops.     The  Kathi  chiefs, 

liable  form  of  luxury  among  Indian  however,    were    cautious   in    their 

princes),  and  the  society  of  all  the  administration   of  it  to  me,  until  I 

principal  Kathi  chiefs.  assured  them  that  I  could  stand  a 

The  national  drink  referred  to  is  great  deal  of  that  particular  drink 

Icutiimtia,  OT  ka«oomba — a  decoction  (though  by  no  means  lond  of   or 

of  crude   opium.     As   it  was  pre-  habituated    to    it),    and   they    saw 

pared  on  this  occa,sion,  and  as  the  that  such  was  the  case.     After  that, 

Kathis  usually  drink  it,    kasumba  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many  were 

was  made  by  pounding  crude  opium  the    chiefs    with   whom    I    swore 

in  &  species  of  morUir,  and  then  eternal  friendship,   cither  by  their 

pooring  water  over  it,     Tlie  water  drinking  out  of  my  palm,  or  by  my 

thus  medicated  was  poured  over  it  drinking  out  of  theirs.     The  inter- 

agMn  and  again,  until  a  very  strong  ludes    were    ground    nuts,    grapes 

tincture   of  opium,  not    materially  from  Afghanistan,  and  sngnr-candy. 

logic 
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Tliere  was  not  ao  approacli  to  nide-  very  limited,  and  defended  this 
ncaa  of  any  kind.  \\  e  snore  eternal  as  a  good  rather  than  an  evil,  on 
biotlierliood  and  chewed  our  sugar-  ground?  wliich  would  have  pleased 
candy,  and  talked  pleasantly  ;  and  ihc  political  economists  of  Europe  ; 
then,  on  an  amusing  remark  being  for  they  argued  tliat  by  having  few 
made,  somebody  would  insist  on  children  tlicy  were  able  to  leave 
swearing  eternal  brcthcrliood  again,  those  Ihey  had  in  comfort,  and 
At  the  end  of  the  banquet  I  got  down  vcre  not  compelled  to  dissipate 
theladdersandropes  without  any  as-  tlieir  possessions  by  division, 
aistance,  and  rather  easier  than  I  got  The  progress  of  medical  science  is 
up  them.  Tlie  only  result  was,  that  shoeing  abundantly  that  there  is  a 
I  have  a  somewhat  vague  recollection  great  deal  more  than  our  over'«apieut 
of  the  country  lying  between  Jaitpore  lloratios  have  been  or  are  disposed 
and  Gondul,  and  it  seemed  that  tliB  to  admit  in  the  instinctive  use,  by 
road  was  particularly  smooth  ;  but  mankind,  of  certain  substances  sucli 
certainly  when  I  got  to  Gondul  in  as  alcohol,  tol>acco,  onium,  and 
the  evening  I  felt  no  bad  effects  in  Indian  heinp,  the  deleterious  cflccts 
any  way  from  all  this  swearing  of  of  which  can  be  very  easily  pointed 
eternal  brotherhood.  out  and  enlarged  upon  by  a  cheap 
It  can  hardly  be,  however,  that  philanthropj',  which,  too  often,  has 
all  this  drinking  of  ku»{imba  can  ilsown  exaltation  asilschief  motive 
go  on  without  injuring  tlie  Kathi  power,  as  also  by  apure  and  unaelf- 
chief  s  in  some  way  ;  and  they  them-  bl»  sympathy  with  the  sufierings  of 
selves  are  aware  tliat  it  docs  so,  the  human  race,  which,  starting  from 
l>ecauso  they  are  anslous  to  preserve  certain  most  dubi(nis  premises,  will 
their  sons  from  the  habit.  Tlic  son  not  wait  for  tlie  light  of  science, 
of  the  principal  chief  at  Jaitpore  Hence,  merely  as  an  honest  writer, 
had  passed  adolescence,  but  his  1  am  quite  indisposed  to  dogmatise 
father  would  not  allow  him  to  take  on  tliis  subject  of  the  use  of  opium 
any  ktiifimba,  and  said  that  though  iti  the  Kast.  The  use  of  the  drug  is 
the  older  men  could  not  be  e»pect-  often  destructive ;  but  there  is  no 
ed  to  give  up  tlic  ancient  custom,  clement  of  support,  medicine,  pleas- 
cftorts  wore  being  made  to  prcsone  ure,  or  advantage  of  any  kind  in  the 
the  rising  generation  from  it.  One  world,  which  is  not  liable  to  shatter 
injurious  effect  of  it,  whicli  the  the  vase  into  which  it  is  poured; 
chiefs  admitted,  was  sterility  in  and  the  greater  the  advantage,  tlie 
tlieir  families.  Most  of  even  the  more  risk  is  there  of  the  earthen 
old  chiefs  were  I'ery  strong,  hale,  vessel  being  shattered  by  it.  On 
large-bodied  old  men.  They  did  this  occasion  I  bad  before  mo  the 
not  seem  to  have  suffered  in  physi-  authority  of  Colonel  Walker  himself, 
cal  strength  from  this  habit ;  but  the  pauiticntor  of  Kathiawar,  who 
one  chief — the  cloverijst  pnd  most  has  laid  it  down  (in  his  dispatch  to 
amusing  of  them  all  —  had  the  thcGovcmorof  Bombay,of  the  IStU 
appearance  of  a  shrivelled  old  man  Hay  1806)  that  "from  the  banks  of 
of  seventy,  and  I  found  he  was  the  Indus  to  the  Mahee,  opium  is 
only  forty  years  old,  and  attributed  universally  c(>nsidercil  among  all  the 
his  decay  to  excessive  use  of  opium,  natives  of  the  country  as  the  emblem 
He  had  no  cluldren,  and  the  chiefs  of  hospitality  and  the  seal  of  friend- 
distinctly  admitted  that  the  more  ship.  Opium  is  invariably  offered 
opium  they  took  the  more  unlikely  to  every  stranger  as  the  pledge  of 
they  were  to  have  any.  Tliey  also  welcome,  which  it  is  neglectful  to 
admitted   that  their    progeny   was  omit  and  impolite  to  refuse." 
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Not  being  ctUicr  neglectful  or 
impolite,  1  became  one  of  the 
Bbayad,  or  brotberhood  of  the  Kstbi 
chirfs  ;  and  1  fancy  tliey  were  much 
more  commanicalive  with  me  than 
usual,  or  ever  since  they,  had  been 
vieited  by  (Jolonel  Walker.  The 
theory  that  tUcy  are  of  a  northern 
race  is  well  borne  out  by  Iheir  phy- 
sical characteriBtics-reBpecially  by 
their  lai^e  bones,  capacious  chests, 
and  blue  or  ^i^cy  eyes,  and  also  by 
certain  peculiar  customs  to  which 
1  shall  presently  allude.  But  when 
they  are  set  down  as  Scythians, 
as  is  usually  done,  we  get  on 
very  uncertain  ground.  '  I  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  go  into  this 
point,  and  to  trace  out  how  tlie 
idea  that  the  Kathl  were  Scyth- 
ians arose.  C'olonel  Walker,  who 
Kas  not  much  given  to  theorising, 
only  traced  their  recent  history,  in 
the  modem  annals  of  Katliiawar. 
William  Erskiue,  in  his  '  History  of 
India,'  i)o(«d  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  peculiar  form  of  the 
Kathi  horse  and  that  of  the  horses 
on  Indo-Scythic  coins.  Colonel 
Jamea  Tod,  author  of  the  '  Annals 
of  Rajusthan,' appears  to  have  the 
merit  of  originating  Ibis  idea  thst 
the  Katlii  were  of  Scythian  origin. 
The  feat  was  not  jemarkable,  but 
the  author  of  it  was,  and  also  the 
general  scope  and  penetrating  cha- 
racter of  his  views  in  regard  to 
Indian  antiquities.  I  cannot  turn 
over  the  pieces  of  those  two  great 
quartos  of  Colonel  Todou  Kajusthan 
and  Western  India  without  a  feel- 
ing of  revcreneo — of  that  reverence 
which  we  IkHve  for  great  men  who 
approach  great  discoveries,  and  do 
much  of  the  creative  work  of  dis- 
covery and  lead  others  up  to  it, 
bat  do  not  bring  it  into  clear  light. 
Everywhere  Colonel  Tod's  origi- 
native mind  threw  a  new  light 
npon  the  vital  relationships  of 
Indian  arcUieology,  and  he  antici- 
pated, ill  a  Beini-imaginative   way. 


much  of  that  vest  and  most  valuable 
glimpse  of  tlie  past  which  has 
been  elaborately  worked  out  by 
Lassen  and  his  sueeessore.  His  was 
essentially  what  J.  S.  Mill,  sneak. 
ing  of  Coleridge,  has  called  "  a 
seminal  mind  ;"  and  he  added  to 
that  power  a  great  litorary  talent 
which  enabled  him  to  realise  and 
reproduce  for  others  the  scenes 
which  he  witnessed  and  the  ideas  to 
which  they  gave  rise. 

On  coming  into  slight  contact 
with  the  Kathis  in  another  part  of 
the  peninsula.  Colonel  Tod's  mind 
at  once  perceived  this  relationship 
to  far-distant  tribes,  and  he  elabo- 
rated the  idea  in  a  manner  which 
overran  his  facts,  but  which  was 
suggestive,  and  in  the  main  correct. 
Not  ill  this  particular  instance 
alone,  but  in  others,  ho  anticipated 
later  discovery ;  and  in  his  vital 
contribution  to  Indian  archieology  . 
deserved  to  be  named  with  such 
early  pioneers  as  Ley  den.  Sir 
William  Jones,  and  Priiisep. 

Colonel  Tod's  ideas  in  regard  to 
the  Kathis,  as  developed  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  his  '  Western 
India,'  were  at  once  taken  up,  and 
passed  as  a  sort  of  archieological 
gospel,  while  the  origin  of  them  was 
very  much  ignored.  At  once  the 
Kathis  appeared  as  Scythians,  ami 
as  Scythians  they  have  remained 
ever  since.  Dr.  Wilson,  for  instance, 
in  his  history  of  the  suppression  of 
Infanticide  in  ^\'estem  India,  says 
"  the  Kathis  are  undoubtedly  of 
Scythian  origin,  as  indicated  both 
by  their  name  and  physiognomy  :" 
and  General  Jacob  says  that  their 
physic^  characterise cs  "give  much 
of  probability  to  the  idea  lliat  they 
are  of  Scythian  descant,  with  which 
their  habits  in  some  degree  corre- 
spond." That  is  about  all  which 
our  orientalists  know  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  all  the  baus  they  have  for 
their  conclusion. 

A^'ittloat    collftteral    support,    it 
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would  be  obviously  absurd  to  draw  through  the  verb  skutln  of  the  Itonic 

any  inference  from  tlie  resDmblancc,  inscriptions,     which      means     "  to 

which  might  be    quito   accidental,  shoot" — an  exercise  in  which  Skotl, 

between  the  name  of  the  Scythians  Skithians,    and    Kathi    have  alike 

nnd  the  Kathi.     Ax  a  mere  Unguis-  distinguished     themselves,    to    the 

tic  point,  it  is  much  more  remark-  great  damage  of  their  neighbours, 
able   that  tlie  Kathis  should  have         I  just  look  into  this  matter  by 

given  their  own   name  to  the  whole  way  of  guarding  myself  against  any 

peninsula  of  Kathiawar,  a  district  rash  acceptance  of  the  theory  that 

of  country  whicli  they  first  entered  the  Kalhis  are  Scythians.     My  own 

in  the  fifteenth  century  b.c,  where  opinion  is  that  they  are  Kathis — 

they  only  occupied  a  limited  space,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  arc  of  tt 

and  where  tliey  were  among  races  of  Northern  tribe  which  has  wandered 

far  higher  pretensions  and  power,  into  Kathiawar  from  Sind.     Physi- 

Tliis  affords  &  very  good  illustration  cally,  they  struck  me  as  more  like 

of  the  way  in  which  a  name  may  Afghans  than  like  any  other  peo- 

suddenly  be  put  to  a  very  large  use,  pie  I  knew  ;  and  who  the  Afghans 

and  of  the  folly  of  depending  on  are  is  a  question  which  neither  eth- 

such  insignificant  facts.     Kathiawar  noluglsts  nor  philologists  have  j'et 

seems  to  have  got  its  name  because,  decided. 

not  the  Kathis  in  general,  but  a  Yet  there  are  points  about  the 
mere  section  of  them — the  KCiman  Kathis  which  indicat«  a  Turanian 
Kathis — sent  out  their  plundering  origin.  A  probable  though  by  no 
horsemen  so  late  as  the  year  1820  means  a  certain  trace  of  polyandry 
into  neighbouring  territory,  and  is  to  be  found  in  a  regular  ciis- 
rather  surpassed  even  the  Maratha  torn  which  they  have  of  making 
horsemen  in  their  pillaging  success,  the  widow  of  the  elder  brother  be- 
Immediately  Sorashtra  became  Ka-  come  the 'wife  of  the  next  surviv- 
thiawar.  It  was  of  no  consequence  ing  brother ;  and  so  on,  should 
tiiat  Soraslitra  was  an  ancient  name  Ihe  second  brother  die  and  the  re- 
helonging  to  the  sacred  traditions  married  widow  survive.  There  ih 
of  the  Uindus,  and  that  the  country  something  more  here  than  the  mere 
wae  mainly  under  the  government  adding  a  brothor's  widow  to  the 
of  proud  Kajpoots  and  proud  Mu-  number  of  the  surviving  brother's 
hammadans.  Kathiawar  it  became  wives,  which  is  a  custom  that  ex- 
in  1820,  and  Kathiawar  it  remains  ists  in  many  countries.  Among 
to  this  day.  Well,  if  we  may  argue  the  Kathis,  the  widow  comes  down 
from  the  resemblance  between  k&t  as  the  head  wife  of  the  surviving 
and  sk^t  that  the  Kathi  are  Scy th-  l»v)thers  successively  ;  and  this  looks 
ian,  we  may  just  as  well  argue  very  like  a  remnant  of  polyandry, 
that  Kathiawar  is  a  country  wholly  but  polyandry  divested  of  its  most 
or  almost  wholly  occupied  by  Scyth-  obnoxious  feature.  Tiie  three  great 
ian  tribes.  Or,  further,  wo  might  divisions  of  the  Kathi  trilxis — 
next  proceed  to  prove  citlier  that  namely,  the  Wala,  the  Khuman, 
the  Kathi  are  Scotsmen  or  that  and  the  Kachar — are  said  to  point 
the  Scotsmen  are  Kathi  (which-  towards  a  Turanian  origin  ;  but  the 
ever  they  like),  and  that  both  are  reasons  for  this  conclusion  have  not 
Scythians.  If  Kathi  can  be  got  been  assigned,  and  the  names  of 
oat  of  Stulkoi,  most  iaaare6]j  Skoli  most  of  the  individual  tribes,  such 
can  be  got  cut  of  it  with  greater  as  Lain,  Kadadad,  and  Somasarya, 
caso;  and  a  collateral  support  to  are  evidently  Aryan.  They  are  wor- 
tbis  derivation  could  easily  be  got  shippers  of  tbc  sun  ;  but  no  attempt 
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has  been  made  to  identify  tlicm  lords,  And  when  they  interfere 
with  the  Zoroaatriana,  and  there  beneficially  at  the  present  time,  it 
does  not  appear  Ut  be  any  gronnd  is  chiefly  in  the  way  of  persuading 
fordoing  so.  In  tlie  division  of  their  lords  to  avoid  j^usiimia,  and  to 
property  at  death  all  the  sons  in-  devote  themselves  to  tlio  develop. 
hertt  equally,  and  thia  affords  a  rea-  inent  of  their  landed  property.  The 
son  why  the  Kathi  chiefs  do  not  infernal  system  of  Hindu  widow- 
care  to  have  any  number  of  sons,  hood  does  not  exist  among  them ; 
Daughters  do  not  inherit  anything  ;  and  though  it  is  the  invariable  cns- 
and  the  difficnity  thus  arising  was  torn  to  marry  the  wife  of  a  deceased 
met,  up  to  B  very  recent  date,  by  elder  brother  to  the  next  oldest  bro- 
the  custom  of  female  infanticide  ;  tber,  older  brothers  are  not  obliged 
but  this  latter  custom  has  now  been  to  marry  the  widow  of  a  deceased 
put  an  end  to  as  an  open  custom  younger  brother  ;  and  if  there  is  iio 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  British  younger  brother  for  the  widow  to 
Oovemraent,  though  it  may  still  saddle  herself  upon,  she  may  marry 
exist  to  some  extent  in  a  secret  way,  whom  she  pleases.  This  custom  is 
Probably  it  is  not  now  practised  to  rather  hard  upon  younger  brolhei-s, 
an  appreciable  entent ;  for  the  posses-  but  they  do  not  count  for  much  even 
sions  of  land  which  the  Kathis  had  in  England.  In  the  marriage  customs 
secured  in  an  unsettled,  turbulent  there  is  a  distinct  trace  of  primitive 
state  of  tlie  country,  and  which  capture  by  marriage,  When  the 
were  of  little  value  in  that  slate  of  bridegroom  goes  to  t^e  away  his 
affairs,  have  tunied  out  of  great  bride,  her  relatives  and  friends  assail 
value  to  them  now  that  the  country  him  and  his  party  with  stones  and 
is  in  a  peaceful,  settled  state.  As  sticks,  and  he  can  only  carry  her  off 
polygamy  exists  among  them,  and  by  violence  or  by  coming  to  some 
they  can  now  afford  to  take  more  compromise  with  lier  defenders, 
wives  than  one  (or  even  than  two,  One  very  curious  and  almost  unique 
which  was  their  former  practice),  custom  the  Kathis  have  is,  that 
there  is  not  much  temptation  for  when  a  mother  dies,  her  relations 
them  to  have  recourse  to  the  bar-  not  only  take  away  the  children 
barous  expedient  of  female  infanii-  from  the  widower,  but  also  carry 
cide.  Colonel  AValker  said :  "The  awaj' all  his  movable  property  at  the 
women  of  the  Kathis  are  proverb!-  same  time,  with  the  exception  of 
ally  beautiful  and  graceful.  The  one  brood-mare.  The  custom  of  the 
Kathis  are  much  nndcT  the  author-  race  does  not  allow  him  to  make 
ity  of  these  women,  who  oft«n  in-  the  slightest  resistance  to  this  de- 
dine  their  hiLsbands  to  moderate  spoilment ;  and  his  children  arc 
the  liamh  treatment  which  they  brought  up  by  the  relatives  of  his 
■ometimes  pursue  to  their  cAptives,  deceased  wife.  This  cnstom  ccr- 
in  order  to  extract  from  them  laiw  tainly  affords  a  very  efficient  protec- 
ransoras."  I  should  say  the  Katlti  tion  against  wife-murder,  and  pro- 
women  were  rather  large,  powerful,  f>ably  sprang  up  in  a  state  of  affairs 
and  handsome,  than  specially  beau-  in  which  something  of  the  kind 
tiful  or  graceful,  though  they  are  was  specially  needed.  The  cnstom 
not  altogether  wanting  in  the  latter  remains,  as  inimmerable  customs 
characteristic.  As  the  men  have  do,  though  the  special  necessity 
now  no  overt  opportunity  of  hold-  for  it  fias  disappeared.  My  reader 
ing  prisoners  to  ransom,  the  women  may  thus  understand  how  he  would 
liave  little  to  do,  in  that  respect,  bo  placed  if  he  bad  been  borne 
in  ameliorating  the  cruelty  of  ttieir  among    the  Kathis,     If  his  elder 
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brother  diod  and  left  a  widow,  as 
lie  would  be  pretty  sure  to  do  if 
only  fourteen  years  old,  my  gentle 
reader  would  liave  to  take  tliat  wife 
to  bis  bud  and  board  even  Ihougb 
she  migLt  be  over  aixty :  iC  hia 
own  wife  died,  Ins  movable  pro- 
perty and  all  her  children  would 
be  taken  away  from  bim.  In  the 
leaving  of  the  brood-raare,  we  may 
perhaps  see  a  trace  of  Tartar  origin. 
The  next  Kathiawar  state  I  went 
into  was  that  of  Gondul,  which  was 
nnder  English  management,  the 
chief  being  a  minor  of  five  or  six 
years  old.  The  most  noticeable  re- 
sults of  this  guardianship  were  two 
or  three  milea  of  good  road,  a  well- 
ordered  jail,  a  good  school -liousc, 
and  a  reading-room  connected  with 
the  sehool-house,  and  supplied  with 
native  and  other  papers  and  a  few 
books.  Dajahliai  Siinderlal,  the 
manager  of  the  state  for  the  Bom- 
bay Government,  was  doing  well  in 
these  respects ;  but  the  principle  in- 
volved in  such  appointments  is  open 
to  serious  ^jnestiou.  I  had  an  inter- 
I'iciv  with  the  little  Thakor,  ns 
the  infant  chief  of  the  state  was 
called,  and  found  him  to  be  n  weak- 
ly but  intelligent  child.  It  was 
interesting,  but  almost  painful,  to 
see  him  go  through  the  usual  forms 
of  Indian  reception  under  the  sug- 
gestion of  hia  attundanls.  Various 
stories  were  afloat  regarding  the 
conduct  of  his  lady-mother;  and 
another  child,  of  somebody  else,  was 
afterwards  brought  fonvard  in  claim 
to  the  chiofsliip,  giving  rise  to  a 
groat  lawsuit,  which,  I  think,  was 
tinaily  decided  in  favour  of  my 
little  acquaintance.  What  between 
their  old  methods  of  settling  such 
uiatters,  oncortain  British  justice, 
and  improvements  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  British  justice,  the  Kathis 
iDuat  have  a  fine  field  for  intrigue, 
corruption,  and  gambling.  Espe 
eially  trying  must  be  the  position 
of  a  young  or  elderly  widow  who 


is  left  with  one  child  as  an  heir  to 
tlie  chief  ship.  Dining,  after  my  visit 
to  the  Thakor,  or  Thakoor,  with 
Captain  Nutt.  one  of  the  political 
agents  in  Kathiawar,  who  happened 
to  be  passing  through  Gondul  with 
his  wife,  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
talking  over  this  and  similar  mat- 
ters with  a  sensible  officer  well 
aeouMnted  with  the  country. 

Soon  after  I  reached  Rajkot. 
which  is  the  centre  of  the  British 
agency  in  Kathiawar,  and  of  the 
1 1  oops  which  are  required  to 
support  British  authority.  The 
Kajkdmar  College  with  its  staff,  a 
postmaster-general  (for  the  pro- 
vince), one  or  two  missionarieB, 
and  a  few  I'arsi  shopkeepers,  aid 
in  making  this  place  something 
like  an  ordinary  Indian  station. 
It  has  a  small  genial  society  of 
English  bachelors  and  widowers. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  might 
not,  possibly,  have  been  still  more 
genial  if  there  liad  been  more 
English  maids  and  widows,  but 
only  speak  of  matters  us  I  found 
them.  The  great  luxury  of  l^jkot 
society  appeared  to  he  to  dine  at 
one  another's  houses  alternately ; 
and  very  pleasant  reunions  these 
were— neither  brilliant  nor  fast,  but 
excellent  and  pleasant  in  their  way, 
— Colonel  Anderson,  the  Political 
Agent,  setting  a  good  example  of 
hearty  and  informal  hospitality.  The 
moat  noticeable  feature  in  this-place 
was  the  UajkCimar  College,  which 
had  been  opened  in  18~(J  for  the 
education  of  the  young  chiefs  and 
future  rulers  of  Kathaiwar.  Mr. 
Chester  Macnaughten,  the  Princi- 
pal of  this  institution,  had  arranged 
it,  and  carried  it  on  in  a  very  effi- 
cient manner.  The  young  chiefs 
were  not  only  well  instructed  but 
were  also  well  trained — which  is 
a  matter  of  vastly  more  import- 
ance tlian  mere  instruction  in  the 
education  of  youth.  Thoy  wore 
well   looked  after    even    iu    their 
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tiroiisenientFi,  wlilcU  were  regulated  ten  rupees  a-day,  or  about  a  pound 
so  as  to  aid  in  the  development  of  sterling;  bnt  they  might,  in  addition, 
iiiauly  and  social  qualities.  I  wish  spend  a  lium,  nevei-  exceeding  lifty 
to  guard  myselE  against  saying  any-  rupees  monthly,  on  special  onter- 
tliing  cither  in  approval  of  or  against  tainmcnts.  The  monthly  expenses 
sueh  an  institution  ;  but  it  must,  of  the  college  exclusive  of  the 
no  doubt,  liave  a  considerable  cficct  pupils'  board,  wldch  visa  defrayed 
on  the  future  of  Kathiawar,  and  by  tliemaelves,  amounted  only  to 
must  present  that  province  with  a  miO  rupees  a  month,  or  about 
rather  difiereiit  set  of  chiefs  from  il^SOO  a-year.  The  eredit  of  ori- 
what  it  Las  been  accustomed  to.  ginating  and  starting  this  jnstitii- 
Ualf  the  same  pains  spent  on  Eton  tion  was  due,  I  believe,  to  Colonel 
would  also  efiect  a  good  deal  of  Keatinge,  a  recent  Political  lleai- 
change  in  the  rising  nobility  and  dent,  who  did  a  great  deal  for 
gentry  of  England.  \N'hile  avoid-  Kathiawar,  and  managed  to  make 
ing  all  important  questions,  it  may  great  innovations  in  that  province 
not  be  uninteresting  to  convey  without  irritating  any  class  of 
some  idea  of  the  routine  followed  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  practical 
in  this  liajkdmar  resident  college,  work  of  having  the  college  built  and 
which  was  occupied  by  chiefs  and  organised  devolved  upon  Colonel  ^^'. 
sons  of  chiefs,  of  ages  varying  from  A\  ,  Anderson,  who  was  still  Politi- 
about  eleven  to  nineteen.  The  cal  Ilesident  at  the  period  of  my 
building  in  which  they  resided  and  visit.  One  little  feature  about  the 
were  taught  was  in  Italian -Gothic  college  illustrated  in  a  striking  man- 
style  (having  been  erected  at  the  ncr  tho  extremes  of  life  in  Katliia- 
expense  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  war.  Here  wcratheseboyseducatcd 
Kathiawar,  under  the  encourage-  and  drilled  as  in  a  European  public 
ineiit  and  direction  of  Colonel  school ;  but  in  some  cases  the  states 
Andorson,  then  tho  Political  Agent),  to  which  they  belonged. had  not  an 
Tlie  pupils  were  roused  by  a  bell  at  nnreasonable  dread  of  their  being 
half-past  live  in  the  morning,  and  at  assassinated  or  kidnapped.  Their 
six  had  to  be  ready  for  their  "morn-  cricket-field  was  guarded  by  aeu- 
ing  exerciseB,"  which  did  not  con-  tries,  because  intimation  liad  been 
Mstofprayers — Jain,  Muhammadan,  received  of  some  plot  to  carry  off 
Hindu,  or  Christian — but  of  gym-  oneqf  the  young  minor  chiefs;  and 
nasties  on  three  days  of  the  week,  on  going  through  the  dormitories  at 
and  of  riding  on  tho  other  four,  night  with  the  Principal,  I  came 
Lessons  on  full  school  days  were  upon  strange,  wild-looking,  armed 
from  ten  to  one  and  from  two  to  five,  figures  (which  might  Itave  como  out 
During  tlicir  hours  of  leisure  the  of  tlie  middlo  ages)  of  sentries, 
boys  were  kept  as  much  as  possi-  keeping  watch  over  some  of  the 
ble  togetlier,  either  engaged  in  out-  principal  young  chiefs.  Thisanxiety 
door  amusements  or  in  the  library,  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  consi- 
They  took  their  meals  each  in  a  sep-  doring  tho  immense  change  which 
arate  onthouse  of  their  own,  where  might  be  wrought  in  the  ^airs  of  a 
it  was  prepared  for  them  hy  their  state,  and  in  the  position  of  its  prin- 
respeetive  attendants ;  buttho  Prin-  ci pal  families,  by  the  assassination 
cipal  discouraged  all  seclusion  there  of  a  young  chief.  The  same  dread 
farther  than  was  absolutely  ncoos-  required  that  the  boys  should  have 
sary.  The  table  expenses  of  each  their  meals  prepared  hy  their  own 
boy  and  of  his  sanctioned  attend-  special  attendants.  All  this  was 
ants  were  uot  allowed    to   oxceed  quite  reasonable ;  but  what  a  light 
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(locB  it  throw  on  the  incalculable 
advaDlagcB  which,  I  sliall  net  say 
English  rule,  but  Ihc  presence  of 
Englishmen  in  India,  lias  conferred 
npon  the  country  ! 

From  Kajkot  I  -  passed  on  to 
VIruroganm  by  easy  stages,  in  car- 
riages of  the  chiefs,  provided  for  me 
by  the  kindness  of  the  Political 
Agent.  This  was  a  ciirioua  way  of 
travelling,  but  it  was  one  which 
was  called  for  in  a  country  where 
tlicro  were  no  public  conveyances, 
and  where  the  procuring  support 
for  private  means  of  carriage  was 
very  much  dependent  on  the  good- 
will of  small  territorial  magnates. 
If  the  country  was  to  be  traversed 
at  all  by  Englishmen,  these  required 
to  have  means  of  conveyance  ;  and 
the  practical  question  was,  how  such 
could  be  provided  in  the  circum- 
stances where  the  traveller  might 
any  day  find  hlniaelf  in  the  terri- 
tory of  some  chief  who  (acting 
cither  secretly  or  openly)  would, 
for  some  whim  or  other,  prevent 
him  from  getting  any  supplies. 
The  chiefs  themselves,  I  nnder- 
stand,  preferred  to  provide  car- 
rif^e  for  Englishmen  forwarded 
or  vouched  for  by  the  English 
Agency,  rather  than  to  have  their 
country  indoHnitcly  opened  up  by 
any  regular  system  of  conveyance 
or  of  providing  supplies.  In 
some  measure  this  style  of  affairs 
has  now  been  departed  from ;  and 
though  at  Wudivan,  Mr.  Jardine, 
the  Assistant  Political  Agent  there, 
readily  carried  out  the  arrangements 
tor  forwarding  mo  to  Gdzerat,  yet 
afterwards,  when  he  became  Judicial 
Assistant  to  the  Agency,  he  firmly 
set  his  face  against  this  whole  sys- 
tem of  employing  the  carrii^es  of 
the  chiefs.  With  this  gcTitleman 
also  I  had  nmch  interesting  con. 
vcrsation  about  Kathiawar ;  and  I 
am  sure,  from  what  I  learned  after- 
wards, that  his  energy  and  clear 
intellect  wrought  not  a  little  good 
in  the  province. 


From  thence  my  journey  went  to 
Vinimgaum  in  tiiizcrat,  to  which 
tlie  railway  had  been  extended  from 
Ahmedabad,  The  first  night  found 
me  at  the  small  chiefship  and  town 
of  Luktur,  where  I  had  to  stop  for 
the  night,  without  any  of  my  at. 
tcndanls,  the  arrangements  fpr  their 
conveyance  not  allowing  of  their 
remaining  tliere  that  night,  I  was 
prepared  for  this,  and  only  requirc<t 
some  sort  of  sleeping-place,  which 
was  provided  for  me  by  the  chief 
pitching  a  small  tent,  with  a  charpoi 
in  it,  on  the  shore  of  a  large  tank. 
or  small  lake,  outside  the  walls  of 
the  town.  The  carriage  in  which  I 
had  come  belonged  to  a  chief  who 
was  on  bad  terms  with  the  chief  of 
Luktur,  which  did  not  serve  as  a 
recommendation  for  me.  Moreover, 
the  Luktur  chief  was  incensed 
against  some  of  the  Englishmen 
employed  in  constructing  the  rail- 
way between  Virumgaum  and 
Wndwan,  so  no  attention  was  paid 
to  me.  I  accepted  the  situation, 
however,  without  finding  fault,  and 
soon  some  of  ilie  chief's  relatives, 
and  Deushunker,  the  civil  judge  of 
the  state,  paid  me  a  visit.  We  had 
a  long  friendly  conversation,  which 
ended  in  their  apologising  for  not 
having  made  better  preparations  for 
receiving  me,  and  in  their  begging 

fierraission  to  send  me  out  a  Mn- 
lammadan  dinner.  On  declining 
the  dinner,  they  begged  me  to  say 
that  I  did  not  do  so  from  any  ill 
feeling,  which  I  readily  did ;  and 
then  they  insisted  on  sending  out 
four  Puggis,  or  watchmen,  to  guard 
my  tent  during  the  night,  as  there 
were  bad  characters  about ;  and  my 
tent,  which  did  not  close  fo  the 
ground  in  more  than  one  place,  whs 
pitched  some  way  from  the  walls  of 
the  town. 

The  Puggis  of  Western  India 
form  a  peculiar  institution.  They 
were  originally  a  caste  of  thieves 
and  still  arc  so  to  a  great  extent ; 
but  they  also  undertake  the  duty  of 
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watching  tents,  and  houaes,  and  col' 
lections  of  goods — when  they  are 
paid  to  do  eo.  In  that  latter  respect 
they  are  faithful  and  vaUiabIc  ;  not 
that  they  keep  up  any  strict  watch, 
but  that,  by  an  -arrangement  among 
thernselves,  their  presence  beside 
yon  keeps  thieves  away.  Tliia  is  a 
point  of  honour  with  them  ;  hut,  on 
tliB  other  band,  they  deem  it  equally 
A  point  of  honour  to  make  you  suffer 
for  it  if  you  decline  their  services — 
at  least  in  districts  where  they  are  a 
recognised  institution.  If  their  ser^ 
vices  are  declined  in  such  a  district 
you  are  almost  sure  to  bo  robbed 
during  the  night ;  and  they  are  so 
clever  in  that  business  that  they 
can  even  take  the  resai  (a  padded 
quilt)  or  the  sheet  from  beneath  a 
tolerably  sound  sleeper  by  gently 
tickling  him,  and  ao  making  him 
turn  over  in  various  directions.  I 
have  even  heanl  of  them,  or  of  some 
ICatr.ooshis — a  similar  caste  in  the 
Dekhan — taking  away,  in  joke,  the 
arras  "of  a  whole  company  of  Euro- 
pean soldiers,  including  those  of  the 
officer  in  command,  who  had  de- 
clined their  services. 

After  the  officials  left  and  be- 
fore the  Puggis  came,  an  old 
vagabond  of  a  Jat  came  to  me  with 
some  mauodering  stories,  winding 
up  with  an  offer  to  introduce  me 
to  the  queen  of  hia  tribe,  which  I 
promptly  declined,  and  which  made  ■ 
nie  set  him  about  his  business  ;  be- 
cause, though  much  interested  in 
the  gipsies,  of  whom  the  Jats  are 
congeners,  I  had  no  confidence  that 
be  would  introduce  mc  to  any  per- 
son of  thekind.  After  he  was  gone, 
a  Bawa,  or  Hindu  devotee,  who  had 
been  sitting  under  a  tree  near  by, 
left  for  the  town,  and,  on  passing 
me,  not  receiving  the  alms  he  asked 
for,  proceeded  to  denounce  me  and 


prophesy  evil.  In  India,  if  you 
are  m  want  of  means,  all  you  have 
got  to  do  is  to  strip  yourself  almost 
naked,  to  sit  down  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree  or  of  an   umbrella,  and 


sweep  a  small  circle  clear  of  dust 
round  you.  The  passers-by  will 
then  give  you  alms,  both  in  money 
and  food  ;  but  in  order  to  carry  out 
this  easy  profession  you  must  have 
a  black  skin.  If  you  are  seen  to  be 
an  Englishman — a  civis  Homanus 
— yon  will  be  arrested  as  a  vaga- 
bond and  a  rogue,  be  clapped  into 
prison,  will  probably  be  tortured 
secretly  by  the  native  police,  and 
will  finally  be  deported  from  the 
country. 

"When  the  Puggis  arrived  they 
lighted  a  tire,  cunningly  arranged 
the  stones  with  which  the  ground 
was  covered  so  as  to  -make  com- 
fortable beds  for  themselves,  smoked 
their  huhblo-bnbble,  and  so  went 
off  to  sleep.  No  human  being  dis- 
turbed us ;  but  I  was  awakened 
during  the  night  by  some  creature 
about  the  weight  of  a  large  cat 
crawling  over  my  face  and  head. 
It  had  a  cold  slimy  feeling,  and  so 
at  first  I  thought  it  was  a  snake, 
and  kept  perfectly  still  in  case  of 
accident.  But  it  seemed  to  have 
short  legs  of  a  kind,  and  soon  it 
fell  ofi  my  head  with  a  flop  upon 
the  ground,  from  whicti  the  cot  was 
elevated  only  a  few  inches.  I 
immediately  got  np  on  the  other 
side  of  the  cot,  and  made  a  little 
noise  in  order  to  keep  off  my  visitor, 
whatever  it  might  be.  ,  Unfortu- 
nately I  could  not  at  once  find  my 
matches,  and  before  I  could  strike 
alight  the  creature  had  left;  and 
the  ground  was  too  hard  to  leave 
nny  traces  of  it.  It  may  have 
been  a  cat,  or  a  bandicoot — a  large 
unsavoury  species  of  sluggish  rat; 
but  my  decide<l  impression  is,  from 
the  kind  of  feeling  it  conveyed  to 
my  head,  that  it  was  an  inquiring 
young  crocodile  which  had  come 
out  of  the  lake,  I  do  not  know, 
however,  that  there  were  any 
crocodiles  in  the  lake,  thoi'gh,  on  my 
inquiring,  the  Fuggis  said  that  there 
were ;  but  they  did  so  in  a  sleepy 
way,  not  wanting  to  he  distuibcd, 
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and  would  probably  Iiave  assented  here  apeak  of  it  only  as  it  is  known 

to  anything,  in  order  to  eoutinite  in   Kathiawar,  thougli  it  scjms  to 

their  plumb  or.  have  much  the  (lame  characteristics 

Sleeping  in  this  tent  at  the  lalie,  in  most  parts  of  the  Indian  penin- 
with  tlie  Puggis  beside  me,  and  siila.  It  partakes  of  the  character 
pueh  a  cutioud  creature  crawling  of  the  vampire  in  that  it  some- 
over  my  head,  I  was  quite  prepared  times  feeds  on  dead  bodies,  and, 
to  give  a  favourable  reception  to  all  entering  into  them,  makes  them 
the  siipurslitions  of  Kathiawar,  and  speak  ;  but  it  is  more  remarkable 
to  welcome  any  "  Bhm"  who  might  in  Kathiawar  for  entering  into 
be  pleased  to  put  in  an  appearance,  living  bodies  and  making  these  say 
however  objectionable  that  might  and  do  things  contrary  to  their  or- 
be.  In  this  connection  it  is  curious  dinary  character.  Tins  evil  spirit 
to  notice  how  much  resemblance  is  inHch  more  knowing  and  power- 
there  is  between  old  and  now  al-  fnl  than  the  human  being.  It  can 
most  relinqnished  ideas  of  Northern  either  be  invisible  or  assume  ma- 
Kurope  and*  those  which  atill  exist  terial  shapes.  You  may  come  upon 
in  Kathiawar.  The  Bhut  is  the  it  in  the  sliapo  of  a  child  or  a  Kid 
spirit  of  a  deceased  human  being  crying  at  the  roadside;  and  when 
which,  for  sins  committed  in  the  you  put  it  into  your  cart  to  take  it 
body,  or  neglect  of  its  relatives  in  home.  It  gro^¥B  heavier  and  heavier 
performing  the  due  ceremonies  after  until  it  breaks  down  the  cart,  and 
death,  wanders  about  iti  an  uncom-  then  disappears  screaming.  Not 
fortablo  fashion,  entering  into  other  unfrequenlly  it  takes  the  form  of 
persona'  living  bodies,  assuming  a  serpent,  especially  when  in  its 
curious  shapes,  and  doing  some-  human  life  it  has  left  treasure  con- 
times  good,  but,  for  the  most  part,  cealed  in  or  near  the  house.  En- 
mischicf.  It  is  to  be  noted  also,  tering  into  a  living  person's  body 
that  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  docs  it  makes  that  person  tremble  ex- 
not  die  easily — being  held  to  this  ceedingly,  and  then  become  very 
life  by  regard  for  his  wife  or  chil-  violent.  ■  Deceased  husbands  are 
dren,  or  worldly  possessions,  is  fond  of  troubling  their  widows  in 
liable  to  become  a  Bhut  These  this  way,  and  deceased  wives 
unclean  beings,  as  they  are  regarded,  trouble  their  husband's  wives,  wliicli 
are  fond  of  dwelling  in  trees  near  is  not  wonderful.  Powerful  and 
their  former  homes  or  beside  where  clover  as  Bhutit  are,  they  can  be 
their  bodies  have  been  buried,  cheated  like  the  European  Pevil 
in  desert  places,  and  where  four  of  the  niiddle  ages.  Tliere  is  a 
roads  meel^  Their  food  is  of  story,  for  instance,  of  a  Katliiaivai- 
such  a  character  as  to  suggest  that  king  who  was  about  to  be  devoured 
a  good  many  of  their  exploits  may  by  a  Bhut,  when  the  latter  ipcau- 
be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  tiously  promised,  before  devouring 
Aghoras  and  other  repulsive  de-  him,  to  do  anything  which  the 
votpes  who  shun  daylight  and  the  king  might  request",  on  which  the 
face  of  mankind — a  class  of  anfor-  king  asked  the  Bhut  to  go  on  climb- 
tunate  wretches  wliich  (though  no  ing  up  and  down  a  pole  for  ever. 
religious  character  is  here  assigned  Brahmans  and  all  the  diSerent 
to  it)  has  some  slight  counterpart  kinds  of  devotees  have  various  ways 
in  the  wretched  creatures  who  are  of  exorcising  Bhuts,  most  of  which 
only  to  be  seen  after  midnight  in  turn  upon  sacriScial  and  other  ofier- 
.  our  own  great  cities.  ings.     Unfortunately  for  the  exist- 

The   Bhut   is  known,    by  some  ence  of  such  creatures,  we  hear  lesK 

name  or  other,  all  over  India ;  but  I  and  leas  of  them  in  their  old  sbanos 
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M  knofflcdge  increases;  but  tlicy  for  another,  provided  by  anollier 
are  hard  to  kill,  and  seem  to  re-  chief ;  but  we  found  a  bollock  gdrh't 
appear  ^aiu  even  in  the  most  civil-  awaiting  us,  and  one  having  no 
isedcountnes,affectingthere  chiefly  centre-piece  which  could  be  taken 
the  legs  of  tables.  The  Indian  out  so  as  to  make  two  seats  or  nry 
anperstilions  are  really  more  worthy  ^eat  at  all.  It  was  in  fact  a  palan- 
of  respei.'t,  if  both  may  be  con-  qiiin  on  wheels,  in  wbicb  the  tra- 
Bidered  as  arising  from  timidity,  vollRr  conid  only  Ho  >\\.  full  length, 
dehision,  and  interested  fraud.  In  and  having  hardly  a  breadth  suflli- 
a  country  like  India,  fnll  of  jungle  cient  for  two  persons.  We  tried 
and  solitary  places,  abounding  with  to  persuade  the  conductors  of  the 
wild  beasts  and  serpents,  and  with  carriage  which  had  taken  us  on  so 
a  population  sunk  in  CKtreme  igno-  far  to  convey  us  to  Vimmgaum, 
ranee,  it  is  no  wonder  that  any  but  they  positively  refused,  for  the 
extraordinary  phenomciia  should  be  reason  that  their  horses  were  quite 
regarded  as  tiie  manifestation  of  unable  to  do  so,  and  they  had  been 
sapematural  powers.  Where  at  directed  to  go  only  to  this  point ; 
night  any  busli  may  conceal  a  tiger,  and  by  this  time  we  had  got  into 
and  any  footstep  be  planted  on  a  the  sand  and  salt  of  the  Runn  of 
snake,  and  one's  sleep  is  disturbed  Entch,  where  the  track — for  it 
by  innuraerablc  hideous  fonns  of  could  not  be  culled  a  road — went 
insect-life,  it  is  not  surprising  that  over  ground  (if  such  it  might  be 
people  should  find  an  evil  spirit  in  called)  on  which  an  elephant  might 
the  shaking  of  a  leaf,  the  unearthly  have  been  used  with  advantage  to 
wail  of  a  jackal,  or  the  shlvefing  of  pull  the  carriage.  The  colonel  car- 
fever.  Let  any  one  try  the  expcri-  ried  quite  a  battery  of  small-arms 
inent  of  spending  a  night  alone  iu  a  about  with  him  ;  I  was  not  un- 
jimsle  haunted  by  wild  beasts,  and  armed,  and  we  were  both  ratJier 
if  his  nerves  arc  not  of  something  above  the  average  size.  Up  to  this 
more  than  iron,  he  will  soon  find  point  we  had  got  on  quite  amic- 
himself  developmg  supernatural  ably  ;  but  it  struck  me  that  if  we 
powers  both  of  seeing  and  hear-  were  stretched  beside  each  other 
ing,  Tlien  tlie  seasons,  also,  are  in  this  coffin  of  a  bullock  g&rki, 
favoiirable  in  India  for  developing  and  pitched  about  in  the  usual 
any  tendency  in  tiiat  way.  Weird  fashion  of  such  vehicles  there 
are  the  still  nights  of  the  hot  season  '  would  be  very  little  chance  of 
which  tempt  one  to  rest  in  the  open  our  both  reaching  \'Iruingaum 
air  till  dawn  ;  and  in  the  south-  alive.  In  fact,  I  felt  perfectly  cer- 
west  monsoon  all  the  powers  of  tain  that  ere  we  had  been  a  full 
diirkness  seem  abroad —  hoar  in  that  conveyance,  the    un- 

„  _,,          ,■.,...        .. .,      ,  dicfnified  spectacle  would  have  been 

"  When  voices  tliuoder  through  tlia  air,  *       ,   .     ,          i       i        „         j- 

The  sky  grows  iilork  89  nijfht,  presented  of  a  colonel  commanding 

And  fever  takes  the  tarih.llTat  shakes  a  Station  and  a  wandering   liltha- 

A.  with  .  Herce  delight."  ,^„^  dodging  round   it,  taking  shots 

From  Luktur  I  started  next  mom-  at  one  aiiotlier  with  their  revolvers, 

ing    in     company     with     Colonel  Hence,    and    having    also    another 

Conibe,  commandant  of  the  British  possibility  in  view  as  to   my  own 

force  at  Itajkot,   who  was  making  means  of  conveyance,  I  suggested 

a    trip    to    Bombay.     It  had  been  that  the  colonel,  who  was  anxious  to 

arranged   that    when    we    had  gi't  catch  a  train  at  Vimmgaum,  should 

about  half-way  to  Vfrumgaum  the  go  on  with  the  bullock-carriage  and 

horao  -  carriage     we     had     so    far  leave  mo  to  shift  for  myself.     This 

travelled   in  was  to   bo   exchanged  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  QOt  so 
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much  accepted,  ap  laken  advantage  I  had  any  brandy  that  I  could  give 
of,  by  him,  with  the  somewhat  gniff  to  the  horses ;  and  lie  held  open 
remark  that  be  at  least  required  to  their  moutbs  while  I  administered 
I'eacb  Vinimganm  without  delay,  ft  large  glass  of  brandy  to  each  of 
And  that  I  bod  better  accompaoy  them.  Now,  wliether  it  was  the  ac- 
bim,unlcssl  tbonghtof  walkingthe  tnal  eScctof  ihis  dosc,ora  dread  of 
whole  distance.  Whenever  I  eaw  any  repetition  of  the  same,  certain 
bim  out  of  sight,  I  turned  to  the  it  is  that,  shortly  after  receiving  it, 
driver  of  the  liorse -carriage  and  tlie  horses  made  a  more  desperate 
suggested  to  liini  that,  now  we  were  and  prolonged  effort  than  before, 
rid  of  the  weight  of  the  colonel,  and  and  pulled  tbe  cfirriagc  out  of  the 
of  the  colonel's  bagtrago,  and  of  bis  sand-bole.  1  was  glad  to  bo  able 
hattery  of  small-arms,  it  might  he  to  save  these  spirited  and  sensitive 
(juit*  poMible  for  the  little  Katlii  little  creatures  the  labour  of  going 
horses  to  take  me  to  Vfrumganro.  all  the  way  to  Viniingaum.  Ee- 
1  saw  he  had  been  offended  by  the  fore  reaching  lliat  place  1  got  my 
peremptory  manner  in  which  my  ba^age  and  myself  transferred  to 
companion  had  ordered  him  to  ga  a  trollij  on  the  railway  in  course 
on,  when  he  was  in  no  way  hound  of  cnnstniclion  to  Wudwan,  and 
to  do  so.  I  made  a  request,  not  so  glided  smoothly  along  to  that 
a  demand,  and  expressed  a  pohtc  town,  in  company  with  a  laf^e 
hope  that,  looking  at  the  circuni-  strong  Englisliman  engi^jed  on  the 
stances  of  tlio  case,  he  wonld  try  railway,  whose  name  I  have  forgot- 
to  stretch  a  point  and  would  take  ten,  but  who  was  a  superior  man  of 
me  on.  To  this  he  replied  that  hts  claw,  and  lind  devoted  not  a 
be  would  do  so  most  willingly  if  little  attention  to  tbe  more  interest- 
only  liis  horses  could  get  over  the  ing  features  of  the  country  in  which 
ground ;  and,  after  giving  them  a  ho  was  temporarily  located, 
little  rest,  we  proceeded  on  our  At  Virumgaimi  I  came  to  the 
journey  in  this  comfortable  four-  end  of  my  Kathiawar  journey.  Tlio 
wheeled  carriage,  drawn  by  two  weather  was  becoming  uncomfort- 
small  but  exceedingly  active  Kathi  ably  hot ;  I  had  gone  through  a 
horses.  The  ground  got  worse  and  good  deal  of  hard  roughing,  espe- 
worse  as  we  got  on,  the  wheels  cially  on  Ofrnar,  which  yet  remaios 
sinking  deep  in  tbe  sand  or  the  salt  to  be  described  ;  and  1  was  not  sorry 
and  mud  of  the  Runn  of  Kutch.  »  to  settle  down  for  a  couple  of  days' 
The  little  liorses  did  not  dislike  repose  in  the  most  splendid  travel- 
the  cracking  of  the  wliip,  but  they  lers'  bungalow  it  has  been  my  for- 
would  not  allow  themselves  to  bo  tune  to  meet  with  in  India.  It 
struck,  and  oficrcd  to  lie  down  when-  had  spacious  apartments  round  a 
ever  that  was  done,  however  lightly,  central  hall.  dres.sing-rooms,  batli- 
They  exerted  themselves,  however,  rooms,  with  baths  of  clear  water, 
bravely,  and  there  was  no  lack  on  large  mirrors,  and  coiuinodious  easy- 
the  part  of  the  driver  and  his  com-  cliairs.  This  pleHsing  place,  so 
panion  in  stimulating  and  assist-  much  superior  to  the  usual  style  of 
ing  their  efforts.  At  one  place  I  travellers'  bungalow  to  be  met  with 
thought  the  carriage  was  going  to  in  India,  had  been  built  at  the  ex- 
stick  altogether,  so  loose  and  deep  pcnse  of  the  Vinimgaum  munici- 
was  the  sand.  Our  efforts,  com-  palily  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hined  with  tliatof  the  horses,  failed  town  referred  to  it  with  an  amusing 
to  move  it.  At  last,  to  my  great  combination  of  pride  and  regret  in 
surprise,  the  coachman  asked  me  if  their  countenances. 


H,glc 
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In  order  to  muko  tlio  position  of  times,  oar  represeotativea  in  India 
the  British  Govcnimcnt  in  Kathia-  sought  to  carry  out  the  latcrestH, 
war  intelligible,  1  must  very  briefly  the  imperial  aims,  of  their  country, 
refer  to  the  history  of  our  connec-  and  to  act  upon  its  large  homaoc 
tiun  with  that  province.  The  first  motives.  There  was  no  notion  then 
interference  witli  it  on  our  part  was  of  carrying  favour  with  the  children 
iu  the  year  1807.  The  Gaikwar  of  India,  bending  to  their  prejudices, 
of  Baroda  held  a  lai^  portion  of  Bcclcing  their  approval,  and  prepar- 
Kathiawar  under  tribute,  but  the  ing  for  vast  dUaetcr  by  pampering 
conntry  was  in  such  an  unseltled  and  pushing  forward  unprepared 
state  that  ho  had  great  difficulty  in  sections  of  the  people,  such  a*  the 
levying  his  tribute,  and  asted  our  sepoys  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  and 
assistance  to  that  end  ;  while,  at  the  the  "  educated  natives"  and  In- 
same  time,  some  of  the  cliicfs  them-  dlan  servants  of  the  present  day. 
selves  desired  onr  interference  in  The  Englishman  of  those  old  times 
order  that  the  country  might  bo  pa-  had  a  mission  iu  India  and  was 
cified.  Accordingly  Colonel  Walk-  free  to  carry  it  out;  and  a  Con- 
or, then  the  Resident  at  Baroda,  bcIousiicss  of  that  animated  his 
entered  Kiithiawar,  and  permanent  whole  life,  quickened  his  energies, 
ticttlements  were  soon  made,  nnder  elevated  his  riilnd,  and,  strange  to 
Hritish  guarantee,  as  to  the  tributes  say,  luade  him  loved  as  well  as  rc- 
(lue  from  the  various  states,  as  also  spected  among  the  people  of  India. 
CDgagements  binding  the  chiefs  to  Animated  by  that  consciousness,  he 
keep  the  peace  towards  one  another  was  able  to  mingle  freely  with  the 
and  to  give  up  piracy  and  female  people,  and  knew  them  as  almost 
infanticide.  In  addition  to  this  the  none  of  our  later  officers  have  done, 
occupancy  of  the  Maralba  country  There  was  no  superciliousness  in 
transferred  to  the  Bombay  Gov-  his  demeuiour  towards  them,  no 
crnment  the  tributary  and  other  contempt  for  their  more  hanulesa 
rights  possessed  by  the  Pcishwa  in  manners  and  customs,  no  rude  and 
Kathiawar.  It  is  astonishing  to  bmtal  behaviour  towards  them. 
consider  how  much  was  done  in  But  towards  the  period  of  the 
Katbiawar  in  those  older  times  of  Indian  Mutiny  a  change  came  over 
British  mie  in  India — with  bow  these  relationships,  Political  and 
much  case  and  with  such  slender  military  officers  of  all  kinds  be- 
means.  Then,  and  even  so  late  as  came  less  and  less  in  sympathy  with 
in  the  Agency  of  Colonel  Kcatinge,  the  people  of  the  country.  Our 
the  history  of  our  relations  with  Ka-  representation  iu  India  had  de- 
tbiawar  was,  with  the  execution  of  veloped  into  a  bureaucratic  official- 
one  or  two  interregnums  when  the  dom  which  could  only  uphold  its 
Agency  was  occupied  by  incompe-  position  by  pampering  the  sepoys, 
tent  ofiiiccrs,  most  honourable  to  and  the  system  of  pampering  them 
Ureat  Britain ;  and  the  names  of  could  only  be  kept  up  by  appoint- 
Walker,  Jacob,  Lang,  Eealinge,  and  ing  incompetent  officers  to  the  corn- 
other  officers,  who  effected  the  mand  of  regiments.  Hence  came 
greatest  changes  in  the  province,  thegreatcrashof  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
are  respected  and  even  revered  by  when  what  might  have  been  a  good 
chiefs  and  people  alike.  A  similar  servant  became  a  destroying  mas- 
general  remark  may  be  truly  made  ter.  The  dreadful  events  of  that 
in  regard  to  our  position  almost  time  might,  and  ought  to,  have 
everywhere  In  India ;  and  the  cxpla-  given  us  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
nation  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  these  past  hold  upon    India;  but  that  could 

TOL,   CXX. HO.   DCCXXXII. 
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only  have  been  achieved  by  throw-  natural  fraits.     ITie  Prince  of  Wsles 

inir  to  the  winds  the  traditions  and  and    English   sportsmen    may  riMt 

habits  of  a  clone  and  incompetent  India  pleasantly  enough  ;  but  that 

officialdom.       Men    like    llavelock  proves  little.      Let    us  look  at  tbi- 

and  Neil,  afler  being  snubbed  all  matter  from  a  statesmanlike  point 

their    previous   lives,    were   gladly  .of   view  —  from  such    a   point    of 

taken  advantage  of  and  used  up  in  view  as  n  Hismarck,  n  Gortschskoff, 

the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny,  but  or  even  Marshal  Macmtihon  would 

no  real  change  occurred  in  the  con.  take.      Suppose   events    in  Europe 

duct   of  aSairs.     On  the  contrary,  required  us  to  recall  two-tliirds  of 

n    still  more  fatal   step  was  made  onr  English    soldiers   from    India, 

tban  tlie  pampering  of  the  sepoys,  what  would  be  the  renclt !      Instead 

and  one  proceeding  from  the  same  of  India  being  a   valuable  support 

motives   and    the    same    incompe-  to  the  British  empire,  as  it  might 

tence.      Such   haste   was  made  in  easily  have  been  made,  it  would  be 

confirming  the    zemindars  of  Oudh  a  source  of  weakness,  distress,  and 

in   tbeir   ponseseions,    in  passing  a  loss.       The   scenes  of  the   Indian 

general  indemnity,  and  in  opening  Mutiny    might    be    ri^peated    over 

up  Government  service  to  Hindus  again,    without    even    the   shallow 

and  Muluunmadans,  that   inevitably  eicnae  of  un preparedness  and  Bur- 

a  general   impression   was  created  prise.     All    this,    and   much    more 

that  we  were  acting  from  fear,  and  whicli    lies   in  the  possible  futn^, 

that  the  atrocities   of  the  Mutiny  might   easily  have   been    avoided; 

bad    compelled  us   to  adopt  these  nor  is  it  yet  too  late. 

listakc  In  Kathiawar  I  saw  a  miniature 


had  been  made  before,  and  we  pro-  of   our   Indian    Empire.      A  great 

ceeded  to  rectify  it  by  making  one  deal    of   dissati^faetion    existed    in 

still  greater.      The  Administration  tlie  province  ;  and  the  result  of  my 

condoned  the  unpardonable  conduct  investigations    was  the   conclasion 

of  those   who   had    witnessed   the  that    much  of   that  dissatisfaction 

horrors  of  tbe  Mutiny  witliout  an  was   not    without  good  cause,  and 

attempt  at  interference;  and  instead  that    it  was    produced   chiefly  by 

of  steadily  filling  responsible  posts  the  most  objectionable  system  of 

with  able  Englishmen,  giving  them  judicial    secrecy    pursued   towards 

sufficient  power  to  act,  and  instead  Kalbiawnr  by  the  Bombay  Goveni- 

of  affording  any  fair  scope  for  the  ment,  and  hy  the  too   great  depen- 

energies  of  tbe  increasing  mass  of  deiicy  of  the  Political  Agency  on 

Englishmen   of    various   classes    in  native  «mp/o}'^,  and  on  the  cunning 

India,  it  fell  hack  agMn    upon   the  action  of  these  latter    toward  the 

very  expedient  which  had  produced  native  state.     So  palpably  was  this 

the  Mutiny — that  of  pampering  and  Ihe  ease,  that  a  good  deal  of  ira- 

pushing    forward    sections  of    the  provenient   in    these    respects    waa 

native    community    whose  interests  soon    afterwards    effected   by   tlie 

were  opposed   equally  to  those  of  Government    Especially  much  good 

the  British  Government  and  of  the  was  done  by  appointing  a  Judicial 

great  mass  of  the  people,  and  seo  Assistant  to  the  province,  and  by 

tions    which,  thus  pushed  forward  this   officer    trying  cases   in    open 

under  false  and  misleading  preten-  court.     But  I  must  not  go  too  deep- 

sions  of  equality  and  liberty,  could  ly  into  Kathiawar  affairs;  tmd,  in 

not  hut  regard    us   with    the    pro-  another  nrticle,  shall  deal  only  with 

fonndest  distrust    and   detestation,  the  secrets  of  Gfraar  and  the  reli- 

This  frightful  mistake  lias  borne  its  gion  of  Ihe  Jaina. 
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CHAPTER    I. THE    BRUTAL    LIFE, 


"  What  would  the  world  be  with-  ing  the  boat  down  alone  and  tat- 

ont  passion  ?"  nsked  Thomas.  ing  my  bag," 

"  A  better  place,"  aaid  Orlando,  "  I  ehan  texpectto  aec you,"  said 

"  and   A  healthier,  aa  it  would  be  his  friend,  Bhaliing  hia  head  with 

witliout  champagne."  much  aoleranity.     "  In  an  hour  yon 

"  And  romance !"  asked  Thomas,  will  be  settled  under  it  hedge  with 

plaintively.  one  of  tlie  ten  volumes  of  '  A  Pla- 

'•  Romance  is  to  passion  as  the  cid  Existence,'  or  '  Thoughts  of  a 

morning    soda-water  to  the  cham-  Suburban  Grandmother,'  or  '  Gayer 

pagne  of  evening.     We  should  be  Moments    of    an    Upper    Tooting 

better  without  either.  Curate,"   or    '  Gentle    Draams    for 

•'Thank  heaven  I  don't  take  the  Gentle    Sonl*,'    or — but     enough 

trough    view    of  the   world,"    said  You  see  the  effect  of  forcing  such 

Thomas,  hotly.  food  upon  me.     I  am  sufiertng  from 

"  Tlie  brntal   life  for  me,"  said  a  reaction,     I  am  wedded  to  the 

Orlando,   rolling   over  on  the  inn  brutal    life,"      Then    he    laughed 

lawn.     "  I  have  had  enough  of  cul-  aloud,  shook   his   friend    playfully 

tnre   for  this  year,  and    enough  of  by  the  shoulders,  and  betook  him- 

society.     Now  I  shall  eat  when  I  self  to  the  boat. 

an)  hungry  and  always  have  room  Tltomas  watched  bis  friend  as  he 

for  my  elbows,  dance  when  I  feel  rowed  away  with  an  expression  half 

light-hearted  and  always  have  space  admiring,  half  pathetic.     It  seemed 

for  my  legs,  burn  my  white  ties,  very  sad  to  him  that  so  glorious  a 

free  my  neck  from  tlie  collar,  and,  creature  should  be  so  hard  of  heart, 

above  all,  brcatbe  air."  strong,     bright,     and     cold    as    a 

Here  he  filled  his  capacious  lungs  diamond,     And    yet  he  could  not 

and  stretched  his  long  limbs,  which  find  fault  with  one  who  swung   so 

were   covered    with  spotle.sa   white  grandly  forward,    filling   his  broad 

flannel.  chest  and  straightening  his  shapely 

Thomas  looked  at  his  friend  with  arms,  and  then  with  scarce  an  effort 

an    expression    of   disappointment  of  strong  back  and  thighs  sent  the 

and  perplexity.  boatflyingalongthe  water.  Orlando 

"  Let  us  be  brntal  for  a  change,"  shouted    a   farewell,    and    Thomas 

continued  Orlando,  with  an  air  of  sighed    and   smiled,   went  indoont 

moral    earnestness  ;  "  or  vegetable,  and  p^d  the  bill,  and  so  started  on 

and  drink  in  snn  and  air.     Waiter,  his  journey. 

a  pot  of  ale."  It  was  still   early   morning,  and 

When  he  had  refreshed  himself  the  dew  was  on  the  grass ;  the  slcy 

with   a  draujtlit,    he  sprang  to  his  was  not  a  pitiless  blue,  but  tender 

feet,  and  aaid,  "  And  now  lot  us  be  and    made  softer   by   little    fleecy 

off."  clouds ;    and   about   the  low  green 

"  I  liope  yon  won't  think  I  am  hills    in    the   distance   a  wayward 

annoyed,    said   Thomas,  anxiously,  shower  was  sweeping.  An  April  day 

"  but    I    think    I    should    like  to  had  come  to  freshen  the  close  of  a 

walk    to-day,    and    join   you   this  tbirstyJune.  The  heart  of  the  young 

evening,    if  you  don't  mind  acull-  wayfarer  grew    light,  and   his  lips. 

ogle 
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bc;;an  to  babble  of  little  joys.  Surely  hushed  on  hii*  lip^.  An-sy  went 
before  the  close  of  such  a  day  some-  the  ponies,  sleek,  ronnd,  and  sure  of 
thing  woudcrful  must  happen.  The  foot,  happy  in  the  thounht  of  corn 
fitful  air  was  full  of  vagiie  promises  ;  and  in  Ine  light  hand  of  their  lady, 
each  scent,  as  it  grew  fainter  with  Thomas  pushed  through  a  gap  in  the 
the  growth  of  day,  hinted  a  memory  hedge,  and  ran  up  the  sloping  field, 
too  sweet  for  a  regret.  Thomas  whence  the  hay  had  jnst  been 
stepped  out  gay  as  a  troubadour,  carted.  From  the  high  ground  he 
The  hours  seemed  endicaa  before  looked  far  down  the  road,  till  the 
him,  each  moment  a  new  joy,  and  little  carriage  was  but  a  speck  in 
surely  somewhere  a  great  surprise  to  the  distance.  Then  he  sighed  and 
crown  the  day.  He  thought  with  aolomnly  shook  his  head,  and  then 
pity  of  Orlando,  for  whom  no  won-  he  looked  across  the  country  with  h 
derful  thing  was  reserved.  He  was  new  sense  of  its  lorelincss.  Fields 
full  of  whimsical  thoughts,  laugh-  of  ripening  com  stretched  away 
ing  and  blushing  now  and  then  at  from  his  feet  lo  the  bank  of  tho 
his  own  absurdity.  He  pulled  off  delaying  river.  The  wheat  was 
his  hat  to  the  honeysuekle  in  the  scarcely  stirred,  and  the  hazy  a:r 
loose-growing  hedge,  and  stepped  was  murmurous  with  the  hum  of 
aside  from  the  path  of  a  bpetlo  insects.  Beyond  the  river  lay 
magnificent  in  green:  he  stopped  meadows  where  cows  were  lazily 
to  whisper  to  the  sweet-brier  rose,  feeding- — meadows  which  far  away 
and  to  near  the  sage  counsel  of  a  rose  slowly  and  softly  into  grassy 
pragmatical  finch.  He  lingered  by  hills,  The  sky  was  tender  as  the 
the  cottage  porch,  if  haply  some  memory  of  an  old  love-story— erery- 
little  damsel  might  step  out  to  f  »'<■  where  was  rest;  and  the  impression- 
ten  the  loose  spray  of  roses.  He  able  Thomas,  staring  upward  with 
watched  a  light  caii  come  jogging  wide  eyes,  gave  himself  up  to 
towards  him,  and  wondered  who  dreams,  and,  dreaming,  slept. 
was  in  it ;  till  lazy  Sally  was  jolted  When  Thomas  woke  the  sun  was 
by  in  the  sunlight,  and  ho  began  to  high,  and  the  charm  of  morning  had 
wonder  if  she  had  a  lover.  While  passed  away.  Ho  stretched  himself, 
his  thoughts  were  yet  busy  with  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  wrinkled  his 
*SaIly,  and  he  was  humming  some  eyebrows  plaintively.  Then  he 
woni^  of  a  girl,  who  was  no  lady  nor  stared  down  the  road,  and  was  ab- 
beautiful,  and  who  knew  she  ought  surdly  disappointed  because  he  could 
not  to  walk  with  a  gentleman ;  not  see  the  pony -carriage.  There 
while  lie  was  miiKing  on  dairies  and  was  nothing  but  hot  and  dusty 
daisies  and  cool  pastures  and  three-  miles  laid  out  before  him,  plain  and 
legged  stools,  and  fancying  Cory  don  monotonous  as  the  path  of  everyday 
with  ribbons  at  his  knees,  and  Bob  duty.  He  gave  a  great  sigh,  and 
Hulker  in  corduroy  ;  and  when  the  bracedhimself  for  the  work.  Ashe 
day  was  still  young, — he  heard  tne  plodded  on,  he  began  to  think  him- 
quick  feet  of  ponies  behind  him,  self  a  very  unfortunate  young  man. 
and  before  he  had  time  to  imagine  a  Nothing  ever  came  up  to  his  expec- 
lovely  driver,  she  had  passed.  Only  tations.  How  different  the  day 
a  vision  of  soft  fair  hair,  a  face  half  wonid  have  been,  If  those  pampered 
cnrioua,  half  shy,  bnt  very  sweet  in  ponies  had  taken  fright,  and  he  h«d 
shadow ;  and  yet  the  young  man  flung  himself  at  their  heads !  So 
thought  that  something  remarkable  his  imagination  busied  itself  with 
had  happened.  He  stood  still  and  that  which  might  have  been.  He 
stared    with   the    murmured    song  fancied  Beauty  in  distress  and  Hero- 
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ism  flying  to  the  rescue.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  he  might  have 
been  run  over ;  but  he  was  sure  that 
he  would  not  have  minded  a  slight 
injury.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
lie  had  sprained  his  wrist,  and  that 
sh«  had  bound  it  with  her  own 
handkerchief.  Suppose — but,  after 
.ill,  life  was  a  poor  affair ;  and  ro- 
mance was  of  the  dark  ages  :  things 
never  happened  exactly  right ;  and 
the  day  had  grown  oppressively 
hot. 

For  uneasy  thoughts  there  is  no 
care  like  walking.  Abuse  of  the 
agi  sank  gradually  into  a  mechani- 
cal accompaniment  of  the  footsteps, 
and  finally  vanished  before  a  grow- 
ing conscionsne!^  of  hunger. 

When  Thomas  entered,  the  low 
f>oTch  of  tho  villaire  inn  he  was 
tired  and  hungry,  but  tho  harden  of 
tbeday  wasgone.  Ue  found  Orlando 
tving  OD  another  lawn,  and  breathing 
tlie  evening  as  he  had  breathed  tho 
morning  air — a  little  browner  and 
n  little  stronger,  but  otherwise  un- 
changed. He  had  ordered  a  stu- 
pendous dinner,  and  had  tried  the 

"  A  good  day  ("  asked  Thomas, 
throwing  himself  on  the  gronnd  by 
his  friend, 

"  Great,"  said  the  other  ;    "  and 

"  Yes,"  said  Thomas,  doubtfully  ; 
"  good  enough." 

"  By  the  by,  I  hshed  out  a  wo- 

"  A  wliat )" 

"  I  pulled  a  woman  out  of  the 
water.'' 

"  You  have  saved  a  woman  from 
drowning ! " 

Thomas  felt  a  sinking.  He  had 
left  Orlando  for  a  day,  and  on  that 
day  Orlando  had  had  an  adventure. 

"  An  old  woman  )"  he  muttered. 

"  I  should  guess  about  twenty." 

"  Dark  ?"  Thomas  thought  he 
should  not  mind  so  much  if  slie 
were  dark. 
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'■  Fair,  tall,  and " 

"  Beautiful  !" 

"  Women  don't  look  pretty  when 
they  have  just  fallen  into  the  water; 
but  I  think " 

"  You  think  she  was  handsome." 

"  Yes.     Come  and  dine." 

"  Tell  me  how  it  happened  first." 

Thomas  listened  c^erly,  while 
his  friend  told  his  story  as  quickly 
as  he  could. 

About  two  hours  previously  he 
was  drifting  lazily  down  the  stream, 
when  he  beard  a  cry.  He  drove 
his  sculls  through  tlie  water,  turned 
the  comer,  and  saw  a  boat  floating, 
bottom  upwards,  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream.  He  pulled  ofE  his  shoes 
and  flannel  coat,  and  stood  up. 
Then  he  saw  a' woman  struggling  in 
tho  water  trying  to  reach  the  boat, 
but  hampered  by  petticoats  and 
weeds.  Of  course  he  plunged,  and 
of  course  he  pulled  her  out 
without  the  least  difficulty.  In- 
deed, aa  he  was  careful  to  cxpltuo 
to  his  friend,  the  girl  kept  her 
presence  of  mind  bo  well  that  it 
was  quite  unnecessary  to  hit  her 
on  the  head,  or  seize  her  by  the 
care,  or  adopt  any  of  the  author- 
ised means  of  saving  drowning 
persons. 

Thomas  shuddered  at  the  idea 
of  seizing  a  young  lady  by  the 
ears, 

"  And  now  to  dine,"  cried  Or- 
lando. 

"  Who  is  she  ?"  asked  his  friend. 

"  She  is  Jeanis.  Uer  father  is 
a  Mr.  Dorian,  and  his  place  is  one 
of  the  nicest  on  the  liver.  The  bore 
is,  that  I  must  scull  up  there  in  the 
morning.  I  never  should  have  got 
away  from  the  paternal  gratitude  if 
I  had  not  promised." 

"  And  what  shall  I  do  f"  asked 
Thomas,  feeling  pmnfully  unim- 
portant. 

"  Oh,  I  told  them  about  you, 
and  they  said  I  might  bring  you." 

"  And  you  are  a  hero,"  thonglit 
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Thomas,  as  he  followed  his  friend's  friend  of  the  hero,  and  sighed  once 
broad  back  to  the  shoulder  of  lamb,  more  over  the  good  behavionr  of 
Then  he  thought  of  himself  as  the     those  ponies. 


CHAPTBK  II. 


"  Here's  flowen  fa 


Tlic  next  morning,  after  an  early 
swim  and  a  great  breakfast,  the  two 
friends  turned  their  boat's  head  up 
slrcani,  and  set  out  for  llaynham 
FariB. 

Orlando,  overflowing  with  delight 
in  oar,  and  stream,  and  summer  air, 
burst  ever  and  anon  into  conven- 
tional expressions,  nttered.  in  a  fine 
tone  of  mockery.  "  May  I  ask  for 
a  dance  !"  he  shouted,  "  AVhere 
are  we  to  sit  ?  When  do  you  ride  ! " 
and  then  with  a  great  burst  of  laugh- 
ter lie  hazarded  the  observation,  "  I 
think  I  know  your  brother," 

Thomas,  swinging  steadily  behind 
Ilia  friend's  broad  shoulders,  eonid 
not  keep  his  eyes  from  the  bank, 
gracious  wi(h  river-flowers — the  iris 
standing  tall,  strong,  and  gracefnl 
in  the  stream,  or  crowned  with  gold 
among  the  meaner  reeds ;  the  for- 
get-me-nots nestling  by  the  dimpled 
water ;  the  fair,  white  water-lilies 
withdrawn  shyly  into  shadowed 
nooks  ;  and  loose  strife  frequent  in 
the  more  common  crowd.  The 
boat  passed  on  by  cows  standing 
deep  in  the  cool ;  by  the  swan- 
motner  bnsy  in  a  stately  fasliion 
among  ihe  rushes,  while  her  mate 
sailed  near,  proud  as  a  king,  and 
ready  niffled  for  war;  by  grand 
clusters  of  trees,  and  creeks  half 
hidden  in  the  tangled  thicket;  by 
trim  gardens  and  wild  hanging 
woods.  So  the  rowers  moved  from 
beauty  on  to  beauty,  with  ears 
charmed  by  the  gossip  of  birds,  and 
soothed  by  the  rushing  of  the  far- 
off  weir.  So  they  bent  to  the  oar, 
and  were  not  aweary  of  rowing 
when   they  came    to  the    smooth 


shelving  lawn  of  the  sweetest  of 
river-side  places.  And  on  the  lawn 
fair  girls  were  moving  gladly,  and 
they  tossed  the  ball  from  one  to 
another.  \ow  when  they  saw  the 
two  young  men  run  their  boat  care- 
fully by  tbe  old  water-steps,  and 
sliip  their  oars,  Lctty  and  Jo,  who 
were  young  girls,  and  still  in  the 
schoolroom,  shrank  back,  and  be- 
gan to  whisper  together,  and  to 
glance,  and  Jo  almost  to  giggle; 
but  Jeanie,  though  she  paused  for 
a  moment  like  a  startled  deer,  and 
let  the  ball  lie  idle  at  her  feet, 
came  presently  forward  with  her 
head  up,  and  looking  with  open 
honest  eyes.  She  came  ncitner 
quickly  nor  slowly,  giving  the 
young  men  time  to  fasten  their 
boat,  before  she  met  Orlando  with 
a  little  sun-burnt  band  outstrelch- 
ed.  "  Please  let  me  tliank  you 
again,"  she  said,  "  and  don't  be 
angry." 

Tlic  young  man  laughed  some- 
what sheepishly.  "It  was  very 
hot,"  he  said,  "  and  I  was  glad  of 
a  plunge." 

"  But  I  might  have  drowned  yon." 

"  Not  much  fear,"  said  be,  in  the 
pride  of  his  strength  ;  "  and  besides, 
vou  behaved  so  well,  and  kept  your 
head.  It  was  nothing ;  and  I  feel 
such  a  fool  when  I  am  thanked." 

Now,  while  these  two  were  talk- 
ing, Thomas  was  thinking  many 
thoughts,  as  bis  custom  was,  and 
had  all  sorts  of  feelings;  for  the 
girl  whom  his  friend  had  saved  in 
the  afternoon  was  she  who  had 
driven  the  ponies  in  the  morning. 
All  in  a  moment  he  was  prcpostcr- 
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onsly  glad  and  absurdly  wretched. 
It  was  a  great  thing  that  woridera 
should  happeTi  in  an  age  wlien 
iniraclen  are  announced  by  telegmrn '; 
V>ut  how  miffbt  they  not  shatlei'  a 
sensitive  and  sentimental  nmn  ! 

When  Jeanie  looked  at  Thcmas, 
she  wondered  why  iiis  face  bad  so 
many  expressions,  and  what  Ihey 
all  meant.  Site  thoui^ht  that  h« 
waa  shy  ;  and  so  when  Orlando  said, 
"  This  is  Thomas,  my  friend,"  (the 
Rmiled  very  kindly,  and  held  out 
her  liand.  Then  sbc  explained  ,to 
her  guests  that  her  father  had  been 
obliged  to  go  to  town,  but  would 
be  back  in  the  afternoon ;  that 
they  were  to  dine  and  sleep  there  ; 
that  they  might  remain  in  danncl ; 
and  filially,  that  their  rooms  were 

Before  the  friends  had  time  to 
(>sposlulat«  they  found  themselves 
and  their  bugs  being  conducted  by 
a  serrant  to  the  house. 

"  What  A  wonderfnl  little  mana- 
•rer !"  said  Orlando,  in  a  voice  which 
he  believed  to  bo  Ioit. 

"  What  a  perfect  cliild  !"  said 
Thomas  to  himself. 

When  they  came  back  to  the 
lawn  Miss  Dorian  was  alone,  having 
sent  her  younger  sisters  to  the 
flchuolroom.  She  played  the  hostess 
with  strange  simplicity,  and  showed 
them  all  the  small  beauties  of  the 
place  without  a  doubt  of  their  inter- 
est. Orlando  was  nnnsually  gentle, 
and  Thomas  thought  of  Una  and 
the  lion  as  he  watched  the  pair  be- 
fore him. 

Nor  was  Iho  young  woman  un- 
mindful of  theshyman.  Shomade 
many  little  remarks  to  him,  and 
Koraetimcs  turned  to  look  at  him 
witb  sympathetic  curiosity  in  her 
pyps.  Slie  laughed  at  something 
which  the  big  Orlando  paid,  and  be- 
trayed by  the  sound  of  her  laughter 
a  delight  in  fun  which  thrilled  the 
he-arers.  When  Una  laughed,  the 
lion  roared  with  laughter;  and  so 
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laughing  and  talking  they  went  i6 
see  the  Bhruhheries,  the  eopper- 
beech,  the  monkey-  puKzler,  the 
hollow  tree  with  the  peep-hole 
towards  the  river,  the  old  kitchen- 
garden  half  filled  by  intrusive 
tlowers  and  sturdy  lavender-bushen, 
the  field  witb  the  new  hay-stack, 
and  the  fa''myard  where  the  white 
pigeons  sunned  themselves  on  the 
dull  red  roof  and  the  geese  walked 
in  procsasion,  and  the  sweet -smelling 
stalls  were  ready  for  the  heavy 
cow^  Orlando  talked  of  his  admi- 
ration at  every  comer,  hut  Thomas 
said  little  until  they  came  to  the 
stables. 

"  These  are  my  ponies,"  said  Miss 
Dorian  with  pride. 

"  I  saw  you  driving  them  yester- 
day morning,"  said  Thomas,  briefly. 

"  Did  yon  !"  asked  she,  kindling 
with  interest  "  How  strange  !  It 
must  have  been  you  I  passul  walk- 
ing alono  close  to  Parley  Court.  I 
remember  wondering  If  my  ponies 
wonid  take  fright." 

"  I  wish  they  had,"  said  he. 

"  Vou  wish  they  had  taken 
fright  ?"  she  asked,  round  -  eyed 
with  surpiisc. 

"  No,  no.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
meant  something  else." 

He  laughed  uneasilv  as  she  still 
looked  at  him  with  frank  curiosity. 
She    thought    bim    a     mysterious 

When  everjthing  else  had  been 
duly  admired,  the  attention  of  the 
guests  was  called  to  the  merits  of 
the  house,  so  roomy  yet  so  modest, 
80  near  the  river  and  so  free  from 
damp,  with  its  old  brick  weather- 
stained  and  laced,  bat  not  stratjgled, 
by  ivy,  and  its  deep  veranda  cool 
all  day  long.  Indeed  it  in  in  all 
respects  what  a  house  by  the  river 
Thames  should  be. 

At  luncheon  Miss  Jeanie  Dorian 
presided  with  perfect  eelf-possession, 
now  checking  her  youngest  Bistot 
with  a  glance,  which  it  wafl  equally 
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ilupossiblo  to  defy  and  to  resent,  questions  of  the  kind,  Orlnndo 
now  eneonraging  that  meekcBt  of  began  to  laugh  and  ast  her  if  she 
(roveriiesBea  Miss  Tubb,  Jt  was  were  going  to  tbo  University. 
clear  that  this  ludy  regarded  Miss  "  No,"  she  said,  sedately,  "  but  I 
Dorian,  who  waa  at  least  ten  years  iiavo  a  brother  at  Eton  between  me 
younger  than  herself,  with  extra-  and  the  girls." 
ordinary  deferencef.  Wbonsbeven-  "  The  girls  1"  muttered  Orlando 
tured  on  a  remark,  she  seemed  U>  under  his  breath — and  presently 
plead  for  hor  approval,  and  she  put  asked  her,  almost  diffidently,  if  she 
to  her  a  series  of  chance  questions,  arranged  everything, 
which  had  evidently  been  rehearsed  "  Yes,"  she  answered,  raising  her 
in  private.  She  blushed  a  good  eyebrows  a  little  ;  **  I  am  the  eldest, 
deal  at  finding  herself  in  the  society  and  I  have  to  do  things." 
of  two  strange  gentlemen,  and  was  Then  she  turned  to  the  governess, 
driven  into  desperate  conversation  and  asked  hor  if  she  and  the  girls 
by  the  eyes  of  her  two  pupils.  She  would  join  them  Ister  on  tbo  lawn, 
was  painfully  conscious  tbat  a  new  Miss  Tubb  murmured  her  thanks, 
chapter  would  be  added  to  the  false  blushed  under  Jo's  eye,  and  looked 
hixtory  of  her  life,  on  which  Jo,  appealingly  at  Letty,  wlio  got  her 
most  imi^inativc  of  biographers,  was  out  of  the  room, 
always  engaged.  For  many  years  "She  is  quite  invaluable,"  said 
romantic  incidents  had  been  grow.  Miss  Jean ie,  gravely,  to  the  younfr 
ing  roond  her  uneventful  life,  and  men  ;  and  then  a  sudden  flash  came 
Jo  would  have  long  since  raised  over  her  face,  and  her  mouth  was 
her  to  the  rank  of  the  most  heroic  round  as  a  ciiild's  as  she  said,  "  Oli, 
heroine  tbat  had  ever  been,  had  she  do  yon  play  lawn  tennis  V 
not  been  checked  by  the  chasten-  In  a  few  minutes  siie  was  ready. 
ing  criticism  of  the  more  prosaic  clad  in  a  suitable  gown,  and  armed 
Letty.  This  romantic  chronicle  was  with  her  favounte  racqnet,  and  was 
the  great  delight  of  the  schoolroom,  quickly  al>sorbed  in  a  tremendous 
and,  on  the  whole,  a  not  unpleasant  struggle  with  Orlando.  Khe  laugh- 
torture  to  the  victim.  Yet  when  ed  when  the  genial  young  giant 
Orlando  suj^sted  a  glass  of  ale  reached  strokes  which  seemed  im- 
or  Thomas  handed  tlie  strawberries,  possible,  and  he  laughed  twice  as 
Miss  Tubb  trembled  to  think  what  loud  admiring  her  skill  and  quick- 
was  passing  in  her  pupil's  mind;  nest,  her  parted  lips.  Iter  eager  looks, 
while  Jo  shook  her  curly  bead  at  and  all  the  beauty  which  seemed 
the  govemets,  and  bnmt  out  laugh-  nothing  to  her.  Thomas,  watching 
ing  at  the  snrprised  cxprovtion  of  the  players,  thought  how  much  alike 
Thomas.  This  contomplative  young  they  were,  and  yet  how  different, 
man  was  still  more  surprised  when  ond  how  very  quickly  tliey  had  he- 
Miss  Jeanic,  who  had  been  indulg-  come  friends.  For  some  reason  he 
ing  herself  with  trifling  talk,  hegnn  could  not  feel  their  gaiety,  and  his 
to  question  him  with  becoming  thoughts  wandered  oS  with  sym- 
gravity  abont  the  Oxford  colleges,  pathy  to  Miss  Tubb,  who  had  of 
Was  not  this  too  fast,  and  that  too  conrse  been  disappointed  in  life,  as 
alow  i  She  must  find  one  where  anybody  could  see. 
exactly  tbc  right  amount  of  cnconr-  This  waa  one  of  those  rare  snni- 
i^ment  was  given  to  athletics,  mer  days  which  seem  to  have  no 
Could  a  man  row  and  read  I  Conid  end.  Each  is  a  life  as  happy  as 
he  read  and  hunt  once  a-week?  Dnerontfut,  and  its  chronicle  mmt  be 
When  TItomaa  had  answered  several  tedious  as  the  biography  of  a  maiden 
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aant  Yet  tbey  are  the  j^at  alum- 
brons  flowers  of  that  garden  \vbure 
memory  loves  to  wander  in  idle 
bours,  as  the  laden  hae  goes  back, 
and  cannot  liavc  enough  of  sweet- 
ness. This  long  day  was  scarcely 
(ltd  when  Mr.  Dorian  came  home. 
lie  found  bin  family  drinking  tea  in 
tlie  veranda;  and  MIkh  Jeanic,  who 

t  had  run  In  meet  him  like  a  child, 

ramc  leading  him  by  the  band  to- 
wards thcyoung  men,  Tbia  father 
was  evidently  the  kindest  of  men, 
for  Letty  proudly  claimed  his  otjier 
Iiand,  Zoe  flung  herself  upon  him, 
nnd  Miss  Tubb  expanded  in  his  pre- 
ftence.  He  had  been  all  his  life  in 
business,  and  had  made  constant 
efforts  to  believe  in  the  wickedness 
of  the  world,  but,  to  no  purpose. 
There  were  tears  in  his  eyes  as  be 
held  out  bis  band  to  Orlando,  and 
said,  "  I  must  thank  you  again  for 

''  what  Tou  did  yesterday.     I   don't 

know  bow  to  say — I  don't  know 
how  to  think  of  what  miglit  have 


been,"  and  he  put  his  arm  round  bis 
eldest  child  as  he  spoke. 

"  Please  don't  speak  of  it,"  cried 
Orlando  in  a  great  hurry,  "  it  was 
nothing :  1  could  not  have  done 
less  for  a  cat" 

Hereupon  Miss  Dorian  burst  out 
laughing,  and  caught  Thomas's  eye 
and  stopped.  She  introduced  him 
to  her  father,  and  looked  at  bim 
curiousl}'.  She  was  puzzled  and 
almost  troubled  by  bim,  wondering 
what  be  thought  about  so  much. 

"  A  splendid  place  !"  said  Orlando 
that  evening,  aa  he  breathed  the 
night  air  in  his  friend's  room. 

"  I  never  believed  in  maiden  sim- 
plicity before,"  murmured  Thomas, 
whoso  old  enthusiasm  for  romance 
seemed  rather  stale  to  him. 

"She  is  like  an  awfully  nice 
honest  sort  of  ooy,"  said  Orlando, 
wi(b  the  air  of  one  inspired. 

Thomas  shuddered.  There  seem- 
ed to  bim  a  certain  profanity  in  the 
remark. 


CIIAPTBR  ui. 


The  days  went  slowly  by,  and 
the  two  friends  did  not  leave  the 
farm  by  the  river,  Tliey  liad  not 
refused  to  send  for  their  lu^age, 
and,  after  all,  the  place  was  a  good 
central  point  f&r  lovers  of  the 
Thames.  Thus  it  happened  that  a 
great  change  came  over  the  family, 
who  wpro  converted  with  wonder- 
ful ease  to  Orlando's  theory  of  life. 
Mr.  Dorian  took  a  holiday.  He 
bad  read 'Wilbelm  Melstor'  when 
a  boy,  and  there  was  a  balf-chokcd 
spring  of  romance  beneath  his  ample 
waistcoat  He  was  now  suddenly' 
possessed  by  a  conviction  that  wis- 
dom was  to  be  imbibed  with  air, 
and  that  health  and  happiness  were 
incompatible  with  a  shirt-eotlar. 
He  began  to  row  with  tremendous 


energy,  to  lead  his  family  to  distant 
spot^,  and  to  wonder  in  the  solitude 
of  his  own  room  why  exercise  made 
bim  stouter.  In  the  school-room 
lessons  were  foigotten.  Jo  added 
a  stupendous  chapter,  in  wbicli  viha 
related  the  tragic  story  of  Miss 
Tubb's  attachment  to  a  bargeman, 
by  whose  side  the  Farnesc  Hercules 
was  a  puny  whipster ;  and  Miss 
Tubb  herself,  after  many  fears  of  pos- 
sible improprieties,  invested  secret- 
ly in  a  little  manual  of  training, 
llic  headlong  zeal  and  superb  ex- 
ample of  Orlando  inspired  the  com- 
munity. Karly  rising,  though  cyni- 
cally regarded  by  the  servants, 
became  a  custom  ;  and  to  greet  the 
rising  sun  with  a  shout,  assumed 
the  character  of  a  religious  observ- 
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aiico.      To  lido,   to   slioot,  and   to  ing  much,  Iialf  actor,  half  Rpectator, 

speak  tlio  truth,  seemed  ooce  more  as  comfortable  us  a  hypochoadriac 

the    whole   duty  of   man,  and   the  jammed    in    a  draughty    doorway, 

hardy  Norseman  found  a  home  upon  One  eye  observes  tlie  sweet,  treach- 

the  gcntlext  of  rivers.     The  coursgo  erous  moonlight  without,  the  other 

of  the    men    was   matched    by  the  a  warm,  wide  sofa  within,  but  the 

endurance  of  the  women,  who  made  draught  on  the  neek  is  undeniable. 

an   exorcise    of  hair.brusluDg,  and  So   was   Thomas   dissatisfied    wilh 

scorned  to  shriek  at  the  split  point  the  world  and  wilh  hlrosolf,  as  he 

of  a  hair-pin.     Simplicity   was  the  interpreted  the  words  and  actions 

fashion,  and  practical  Letty  manip*  around  him  according  to  his  tlieory 

nlated  her  bed  with  so  much  dexter-  of  the  sitnalioD,  his  tale  of  the  hero 

Ity,  that  she  could  almost  lie  Jn  it  who  saved  the  lovely  woman  from 

as  she   had   made   it.      All   things  the  water.      So,    too,   it   happened 

began  to  be  viewed  with  the  eye  of  l.Uat  when  Miss   Dorian,    who  pre- 

the  athlete.     It  was  observed    for  served  a  becoming  moderntion  eveit 

the  tirst  time  that  the  butler  was  in  thin  new  life,  came,  as  she  often 

beginning  to  stoop,  and  it  was  sng-  did,  to  ask  his  advice  about  some 

gested  that  he  should  for  the  future  book  or  some  subject  for  the  pencil, 

carry  tlie  tray  of  coScO'Cups  on  his  he  was  infinitely   touched    by    so 

bead.     Miss  Tabb  fell  into  feeble  much  thought  fulness  and  courtesy, 

ecBtaaies  over  the  wing-muscles  of  and  made  groat  efforts  not  to  damp 

the  hirds,  whom  she  had  previously  her  joy.     At  her  request  he  n;ad  to 

regarded  with  merely  sentimental  in-  her  in  bis  most  dulcet  tones,  but 

terest  as  feathered  songsters  of  the  stopped  at  tlie  bottom  of  every  page 

grove  ;  and  the  very  sunlight,  which  to  make  sure  that  she  was  not  hored. 

had  been  little  more  than  a  caress,  IIo  received  her  kindness  with  dif- 

gaiued  new  intereft  as  a  treniend-  fidencc,  and  perplexed  her  by  smiles 

ous  species  of  force.     Thomas  alone  wliich  were  at  once  pathetic   and 

was   cold.      lie   congratulated    his  intelligent. 

friend   somewhat  dismally   on    his  "  I  can't  understand  your  friend," 

successful    preaching  of  the  brutal  Miss  Jcanie  said    one    day  to  Ur- 

life.  lando,    who   had    been   telling    her 

"Brutal    life!"  cried    Orlando;  anecdotes  about  liim.     "He   seems 

"  I  wonder  that  yon  can  use  such  to  bo  always  thanking  me  and  for 

coarse  expressions."  giving  mo  at  the  same  time,  and 

"Why,  it  was  your  own  word,"  both  for  nothing,"  Orlando  laughed, 

said  the  other,  staring.  and  declared  Thomas  to  be  a  pre- 

"  Say  simple  life,  or  Greek,  lIo-  posterous    but     delightful    person, 

meric,    heroic,"   said  the   prophet,  deeply  tainted  by  medievaliani  and 

whose  voice  grew  louder  with  each  incapable  of  classical  simplicity  ;  and 

cpitheL     Thomas  smiled  as  he  re-  ho,   shouting    a   sonorous    lino    «f 

cognised   the  refining  influence  of  Homer,    ho  betook  himself  to   his 

the  despised  sex.     ife  waa  acquir-  hollow  boat. 

ing  the  habit  of  smiling  sadly.     Ho  "You    think   us   very    foolish," 

took  part  in  the  common  occupa-  said  Miss  Jeanie   to    Mr.  Thomas, 

lions,  but  often  moved    away    into  '  with  a  little  nod  of   decision,  as  he 

solitude.    Sometimes  he  waa  diacon.  drew  near  with  a  hook   under   his 

tented  among  the  e;^r  crowd,  and  arm. 

having  left  them,  was  more  diecon-  "  No,    indeed    I   don't,"  he  an- 

tentcd   still.     He    hovered   on   the  swered,  eagerly.     "  I  envy  yon,  and 

borders,  hearing  a  little  and  iinagin-  — and  1  think  yon  wonderful.     Yon 
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keep  tlie  whole  thing  straight,  nnd  now  and  tlien  pushing  liis  foot  oat 

yet  you    don't  offoiid    thu    cnthu-  sidewise  at  the  pursuer,  and  well 

siastB."  aware  that  the  action  was  far  from 

"  It  b  fun,  if  it  is  silly."  graceful.     In  this  way  he  drew  near 

"  But   it   is    not  silly.     I  know  tu   the    farmyard   gate,    and    was 

you  think  nie  a  prig,  and  I  daresay  aware   of  Jo   shaking  on  the  top 

I    am.     Orlando   is    a   much   finer  bar,  and  stifling  her  Uughter  at  the 

fellow.     I  envy  him,  and "  risk  of  her  life.     Had  that  turkey 

Ucre  ho  broke  off,  and  thouglit  been  a  bull,  lliomas  had  rent  him 
within  himself  how  he  had  envied  with  his  bare  hands.  However,  ho 
his  friend  the  chance  of  a  fine  deed  was  only  a  turkey. 
and  the  favour  of  a  fair  lady,  lie  Miss  Jeanie,  when  on  the  safe 
tJionght  that  he  would  give  much  aide  of  Ihe  gate,  was  ashamed  of 
for  the  opportunity  of  risking  his  licr  fears,  and  inclined  to  be  angry 
life.  As  they  talked,  they  had  with  Jo  for  laughing  at  her  defcn- 
strolted  towards  the  farmyard,  and  der.  Indeed  so  vesed  was  she,  that 
the  young  man's  gloomy  thoughts  she  straightway  remembered  that 
were  interrupted  by  a  cry  of  the  music  was  too  important  a  thing  to 
maiden.  Was  it  possible  that  his  be  neglected,  and  marched  ofi  her 
chance  had  come!  He  looked  youngest  sister  to  the  piano, 
quickly  at  her  face,  followed  the  Thomas,  as  he  lay  under  a  tree 
direction  of  her  eyes,  and  &aw  the  and  stared  at  his  book,  was  soon 
turVey-cock.  He  could  not  be  mis-  marching  to  marches  which  quick- 
taken  :  it  certainly  was  not  a  bull,  ened  unexpectedly,  waltsjng  to 
Yet,  bird  as  be  was,  he  knew  the  tunes  which  whirled  him  in  all 
one  weak  point  in  Miss  Dorian's  sorts  of  circles,  and  polking  to  others 
character.  He  stood  terridc,  in  which,  breaking  oS  suddenly,  left 
ruffled  plumes  as  the  fretful  porcu-  him  with  one  leg  in  the  air.  He 
pine?  scratching  the  dvist  with  had  a  sensitive  ear,  which  rebelled 
stiffened  wings,  blushing  ever  more  (gainst  Jo's  playing,  and  he  won- 
fierccly  red  about  his  chaotic  conn-  dercd  at  the  vinue  which  kept 
tenance,  and  sounding  notes  of  war,  Miss  Dorian  near  the  instrument. 
such  as  are  heard  when  some  apo-  At  last  the  music  came  to  an  end, 
plectic  gentleman  gulps  thick  soup  and  tho  musician  leapt  through  the 
at  a  railway  station,  and  the, bell  window  like  an  india-rubber  hall, 
clangs,  and  the  light  porters  are  and  vanished  in  the  shrubbery. 
hustled  together.  Thomas  tamed  to  took  at  iho  house, 

"  Don't  turn,"  cried  Jeanie  ;  "he  but  her  sister  did  not  follow  her. 

will  fly  at  our  backs;  oh,  pray  go  Then    he    fixed  his  eye  sternly  on 

first."  his  book,  and  made  up  his  mind  to 

Thomas    stepped     forward,    but  become    absorbed  in   constitutional 

there    was    bitterness   in   his  soul,  history.     After  some  time  he  found 

He  had  no  slick  ;  so  be  pushed  his  himself  repeating  with  a  frown  tlic 

foot  somewhat  clumsily  at  his  op-  word  "  Witanagemot,''  and  wonder- 

Eonent,  and  said,  "  Get  out !"     The  ing    whether    his    hostess    looked 

ird  gave  way  a  few  inches,  threat-  better  by  daylight  or  candle-light, 

ening  war,  Jeanio   slipped  quickly  Another  lialf-hour  had  gone,  when 

by,  and  the  young  man  followed  he  awoke  to  the  fact  that  he  had 

her.     He  could  not  run,  hut  ho  was  not  turned  a  page.     A  minute  in- 

coDsciouB  that  the  fowl  was  close  at  sect  was  busily  surveying  ibc  word 

hi»  heels  ;  he  was  tlierefore  obliged  "  Witanagemot,"  which  still  stared 

to  proceed  in  a  crab-like    manner,  the  reader  in    the   face;    but  the 

■ogle 
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reader's  IhoughtB  had  wandered 
tliencc  to  the  House  of  Lords,  thence 
tu  the  Eastern  question,  thenco  by  an 
easy  transition  to  the  farmyard.  If 
l>nt  for  one  short  hour  that  bird 
had  been  a  bull ! 

When  Thoinns  had  closed  his 
book  in  despair,  lie  saw  that  the 
snn  was  alr^y  low  in  the  sky. 
From  the  new  order  of  things  din- 
ner had  disappeared,  and  supper,  a 
cbanning  institation  in  the  country 
in  snmnicr,  had  taken  its  plHCc.  It 
was  growing  late.  The  young  man 
WAS  turning  towards  the  liousc  when 
he  felt  a  light  fluttering  touch  on 
his  ami,  and  looking  down  beheld 
Miss  Tnbb,  terrified  by  her  own 
iindacity, 

"  l'r»y  excuse  mc,"  she  gasped,. 
ijlancing  nervously  round  lu  her 
great  fear  of  her  youngest  charge. 
'■  I  daresay  I  ma  very  foolish " 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  J" 

"Oh,  I  daresay  it  is  nothing — 
only  my  fears;"  and  Miss  Tubb 
showed  wavering  signs  of  drifting 

"  What  is  it !"  asked  Thomas. 

"Oh,  only  Miss  Dorian." 

"  What  ?"  cried  the  young  roan, 
so  sharply  that  the  governess  gave 
a  convulsive  leap,  and  remained 
quivering  as  though  she  would  melt 
into  air.  He  put  out  his  hand  to 
support  and  detain  her. 

"  Onlj  your  friend  Orlando — I 
moan  Mr. " 

"  Orlando  !''  criod  he,  and  again 
the  governess  jumped. 

"  lie  came,"  she  went  on  trembling 
and  in  a  great  hurry — "  he  came, 
and  I  was  sitting  behind  the  copper- 
beech,  and  sfud  something  about  its 
being  all  ready,  and  having  brought 
tiio  boat  to  the  steps,  and " 

"  But  why  did  yon  say  that  S" 

"  I  didn't  say  anything.  I 
couldn't  think  what  to  say  till  after- 
wards. I  did  say  '  Ahem  ! '  but 
they  didn't  hear  mo." 

"  They  !     Who  !" 
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"  Why,  Mr.  Orlando  and  Jcanic 
— Miss  Dorian,"  said  Miss  Tubb, 
intldly  exasperated. 

"Orlando  and  Miss  Dorian!" 
repeated  Thomas,  with  a  sensation 
of  sinking. 

"  Vcs,  Ho  said  that  the  boat 
was  ready  ;  and  she  asked  if  some- 
thing was  safe  ;  and  he  only  laughed, 
and  then  she  said  that  she  was  not 
afraid  with  him." 

"  She  was  not  ati-aid  with  him  !" 
echoed  Thomas  ^ain. 

"  Yes ;  and  I  think  they  are  just 
goin^;.  And  it  is  so  late  for  the 
water :  and  I  am  so  frightened  : 
though  of  course  it  is  nothing;  and 
I  hope  you  will  excuse  mc." 

Tliomas  made  no  answer.  An 
awful  suspicion  was  taking  sbapo 
in  his  mind,  W'as  this  to  be  iW 
end  of  The  romance  ?  What  niight 
not  his  wild  friend  attempt  J  ^Vaa 
he  playing  the  barbaric  Xorseman 
or  the  Uomeric  hero  )  Would  he 
snatch  a  maiden  from  the  hearth  f 
And  she  had  said  that  she  was  not 
afraid  with  him.  With  liimsclf 
she  liad  trembled  before  a  tufkey- 

Trifles  light  as  air  came  thick 
upon  him,  as  he  assured  Miss  Tubb 
that  it  was  nothing  ;  and  his  heart 
beat  quick  as  ho  darl«d  to  the  land- 
ing-place. He  was  too  late,  and  he 
saw  them  travelling  down  the 
stream.  He  shouted,  and  Orlando, 
as  be  answered,  sectned  to  quicken 
his  stroke.  Ho  looked  fur  the 
Dorians'  gig,  but  it  was  not  in  its 
place.  He  was  sure  that  he  had 
divined  the  truth.  It  was  the 
necessary  end  of  the  story.  He 
trusted  bis  fancy  as  an  inspiration. 
As  he  started  down  the  river,  Mr. 
Dorian  came  gliding  in  bis  boat 
from  above.  "  Come  in,"  cried  the 
elderly  athlete,  cheerily  ;  "  take  the 
other  sculls  and  get  an  appetite  for 
supper." 

"  Ail  right;  quick;  downstream!" 
cried    Thomas,   as  he   stepped   in. 
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With  11  great  effort  he  kept  his 
awfal  suspicion  to  hinasclf.  He 
would  spare  tins  new  Lord  Uiiin  as 
long  as  possible.  "  Orlando  is  just 
ahead,"  he  said;  "let  us  try  to 
catch  him — just  for  fun,  vou  know," 

"You  are  hurrj-ing  the  stroke," 
said  Mr.  Dorian,  who  prided  himself 
on  his  Oxford  swing.  The  younger 
oariiman  was  sculling  his  strongest 
with  his  head  over  his  left  shoulder, 

"  Quicker !"  he  cried,  "  or  we 
shall  be  shut  out  of  locks" 

"  Steady,"  said  Mr.  Dorian,  mak- 
ing gallant  efforts  as  became  his 
character  of  athlete,  and  growing 
hot  with  the  ardonr  of  the  race. 
They  were  flying  along,  when 
Thomw!  gave  a  sudden  cry  and 
stopped  in  amazement. 

"  What  is  it  f  gasped  the  veteran, 
as    his  sculls    rattled    against    his 

"  They  are  going  down  the  weir 
stream."  Mr.  Dorian  felt  a  glow. 
Wealth  was  .1  little  thing ;  the  re. 
sponsibility  of  the  father  of  a  family 
was^  nought:  nil  his  youth  rose  from 
the  depths  of  his  being,  and  flashed 
from  his  lip  in  the  words,  "  If  he 
shoots  the  weir,  we  will  too.     Come 

Tliomas  replied  by  .1  stroke,  and 
the  boat  leapt  forward.  Uc  saw 
that  it  WBS  their  only  chance  of 
hindering  this  folly.  The  runaway 
match  must  be  stopped,  even  if  it 
spoiled  the  story.  On  flew  the  boat, 
and  crossing  the  end  of  the  lock- 
cut  swept  through  the  gathering 
shadows  towards  the  rapids.  They 
had  gained  on  the  fugitives,  and 
Tliomas,  looking  round,  could  sec 
Miss  Jcanie  sitting  upright  and 
guiding  the  boat  steadily  to  the 
open  part  of  the  weir.  In  an 
instant   it   flashed    from  his  sight. 


"  Sit  finn,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice. 
As  he  spoke,  he  felt  an  unexpected 
current  catch  the  boat  and  sweep 
it  towards  the  stakes.  He  rowed 
fiercely  with  his  right  hand,  and 
wrenched  the  bows  round  to  the  open 
space.  They  were  clear  of  the  wood- 
work, but  the  rushing  stream  hurled 
them  on  before  their  craft  was 
straight.  She  seemed  to  panse  on 
the  brink,  then  jumped  like  a  horse  ; 
and  Thomas  felt  a  cold  wave  on  his 
back,  as  she  righted  herself  with 
a  convulsive  effort  below.  Clear 
above  the  rash  of  the  rapids  rang 
the  inextinguishable  laughter  of 
Orlando.  Thomas  was  dumb  with 
amazement.  Close  beside  him  wa« 
the  clasnic  robber  resting  harmless 
on  his  sculls,  'and  the  hapless 
maiden   was    radiant   with    excite- 

"  Oh,  papa,"  she  said,  "  how 
could  you  bo  so  rush  V 

"  Dear  mo  !  What  are  you  doing 
here  )"  asked  her  father,  surprised. 

"Itutwhy  didyoustop  J  I  mean, 
what  did  you  do  it  for  ?"  asked 
Thomas. 

"For  fun,"  said  Orlando;  "  wc 
have  been  discussing  it  for  the  la.st 
week." 

Thomas  said  no  more.  lie  was 
silent  while  they  went  thi-ough 
locks,  ar.d  even  when  (be  veteran 
spoke  of  supper.  lie  sen  lied 
mechanically,  and  wondered  why 
his  life  was  a  tissue  of  delusive 
excitements,  and  why,  if  the  world 
(if  romance  was  a  fool's  paradise,  it 
was  always  his  lot  to  be  the  fool. 

"  Wrong  as  usual,"  he  muttered, 
as  he  tied  up  the  boat,  and  as  his 
eye  caught  the  flatter  of  a  gown  he 
added,  "Thank  heaven."  It  was 
clear  that  the  tale  must  find  some 
other  end. 
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The  impressionable  Thomas  did  sorry  for  Miss  Jeanip,  across  wliosc 

not  sleep  well  after  the  shooting  of  quiet   life  this  young  Viking  had 

the    weir.     He    was   abroad   early,  glcanied,  with  his  blue  eyes  and  his 

saw  the  mist  rise  slowly  from  tlie  careless  heart.     "  Poor  child,"  he 

river,  and  felt  the  chill  air  of  dawn,  murmured   to    liimtclf    again    and 

Ah  be  walked  briskly  towards  the  again,  surprised  at  the  U'nderncss 

house,  Orlando  stepped  through  a  of  hts  own  pity.     lie  eonld   syni- 

window    with   a  great  towel  flung  pathise  with  Iter ;  there  was  a  mcl- 

HCross  his  shoulder,  seized  him,  and  ancholy   pleasure   in    the   thought, 

carried  him  oS  Fur  a  dip.  At   breakfast   he  was  very  uncom- 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  young  hero  fortable.  When  liis  friend  an- 
us they  went  towardt<  the  bath-  noiinced  his  approaching  departure, 
house  ;  "  I  must  go  away  to-day."  he  dared  not  niisc  his  eyes,  and  yet 

"  Co    away  T    echoed    Thomas,  he  seemed  to  see  the  trouble  in  a 

liiankly.  sweet  young  face.     As  lie  was  star- 

"You  can  stay,  of  course,"  said  ing  at  his  plate    and    feeling   very 

tlio  other,  laughing.  hot,  he  heard  her  speaking  in    her 

"  But  why  do  you  go !"  usual  tone  and  saying  how   sorry 

"The     complicated      nineteenth  she  wa.s.     lie  was  lost  in  woudcr 

century  has  intrndcd  on  me.     My  at    tier    modesty    and    self-control, 

mother  has  sent  for  me."  lie  conld  not  help  looking  at  her, 

"And   you    don't    much    mind  and  he  hoped  that  his  glance   cx- 

goingT' asked  Thomas,  with  hcsi-  pressed    sympathy   without  giving 

tation.  offence  ;  hut  she  only  thought  that 

"Why    should  I  mind?"  asked  he  wanted  his  tea. 
his  friend  with  a  curious  emphasis,         "  Must  you  go  too )"  she  asked, 

as   he   pulled  off  his  flannel  shirt,  as  she  handed  his  cap. 
Thomas   sat  meditating    with    his         "  No.     Yes.      I  mean  I  think  I 

mouth    open   and   a  boot    in    his  liad  belter  go  with  Orlando." 
hand.     Orlando  laughed  aloud,  drew         "  We  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  you 

liimself   uftf  stretched    his  shapely  both  at  once,"  said  Mr.  Dorian,  look- 

nnns  al>ove  his  head,   leapt  like  a  ing  curiously  nt  the  young  man. 
deer,  and  flashed  like  Leander  into         ''  I  am  afraid  I    should    not    be 

the  cool  stream.     After  a  few  min-  much  good  alone.     I  mean  I  shall 

ulcs  he  was  back  again,  brilliant,  bo  better  away,"   and  he  gave  an 

glowing,  and  joyous,   shaking   the  appealing     look    to    Miss    Jeanie. 

drops  from  his  close-cropped  curls,  lint  that  lady  was  inspecting    tho 

Thomas  was  sorely  puzzled.     Ccr-  bottom    of    her    cup    with     great 

tainly  this  strayed  athlete  belonged  earnestness.     It  was  no  part  of  her 

to  a  time  when  romance  was  not.  duty  as  hostess  to  press  young  men 

This  creature  shouting,  singing,  and  to  stay,     Ho  breakfast  passed  witli 

laughing  in  the  fresh  sunlight  was  loss  than  the  usual  gaiciy,  and  Or- 

no  lover  just  summoned  from  the  lando  having  exhorted  Mr.  Dorian 

side  of  his  mistress.     And  yet  liow  to  try  a  pair  of  clubs,  and  advised 

pull  a  girl  out  of  the  water  and  not  Miss  Tubb  and  her  pupils  to  devote 

love  her?     lie  began  to  feel   very  their   whole  minds  to  their  shoul- 
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den,  entered  his  boat.  Miss  Do- 
rian was  standing  on  tlie  higlieat 
of  the  old  ateps  with  lier  crisp 
gown  gathered  carefully  about  her. 
"Tliaiik  you  a  thousand  times." 
lie  said  as  he  pushed  off,  "  for  the 
most  splendid  fun."  As  he  swung 
oat  into  the  stream,  Thomas  came 
rnnning  from  thn  house.  "  Hi !" 
cried  he  ;  "  stop  I  I  am  going  with 
joo," 

*'  No,  you  are  not,"  said  Orlando, 
unable  to  row  for  laughter.  Thomas 
was  seriously  annoyed.  Ue  was  un- 
able to  see  the  humonr  of  this  school- 
boy trick.  It  was  embarrassing  to 
be  left  when  the  hero  had  gone  out 
of  the  story.  The  romance  was  to 
end,  as  some  romances  do,  wilh  a 
woman's  sorrow  and  patience  ;  and 
there  was  clearly  no  place  for  him. 
He  humbly  asked  pardon  of  Miss 
Dorian,  and  promised  to  go  away 
by  train,  Ue  went  gloomily  into 
the  house  and  sat  down  to  Brad- 
shaw ;  but  as  he  found  himself, 
after  half  an  hour's  study,  earnestly 
endeavouring  to  reach  the  Isle  of 
Man,  he  abandoned  the  book  and 
turned  to  packing.  Having  packed 
till  he  felt  silly,  he  left  the  task  to 
the  footman,  and  went  out  to  have 
a  last  look  at  llie  place.  There  was 
nobody  about.  Mr.  Dorian  had  gone 
to  town  for  the  day.  Miss  Tuhb 
was  doing  the  elegant  English  hour 
with  tlie  Misses  Letitia  and  Jose- 
phine. ■  Play-time  was  over,  and 
all  the  vitality  of  the  place  seemed 
to  have  gone  with  that  frank  young 
creature,  who  was  far  down  the 
stream  poised  on  extended  sculls, 
and  laughing  to  himself. 

Thomas  went  round  the  lawn 
and  through  the  shrubberies,  visited 
the  stable,  where  lie  cast  an  un- 
favourable glance  at  the  ponies — 
and  (he  farm,  where  he  chucked  a 
Btoue  at  the  turkey-eock.  Thence 
he  sauntered  into  the  conntry  lane, 
and,  strolling  aimlessly  onward, 
entered  the  path  which  leads  up  to 
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the  easy-sloping  downs.  The  path 
passes  througli  a  wood  of  beech- 
trees,  which  for  the  most  part  meet 
above  it.  On  the  left  these  trees 
are  a  mere  be]^,  and  Thomas  stopped 
again  and  again  to  look  with  wonder 
on  visions  of  sweet  country  framed 
in  leaves.  In  some  places  the  land 
sloped  gently  downward  from  the 
wood,  and  was  heavy  with  upright 
wheat  or  barley  glancing  in  the  sun 
like  a  polished  silver  floor  ;  in  others 
it  fell  sharply  away,  and  tlie  gazer 
saw  the  country  below  tike  another 
world  in  which  were  no  unquiet 
thoughts  and  longings.  Sunlight 
lay  broad  and  deep  on  all  the  land, 
and  far  an  ay  the  blue-grey  earth 
and  grcy-liluc  sky  melted  together 
as  thought  and  dream.  Thomas 
sighed  as  he  saw  below  him  the 
smoke  rising  siraight  from  the 
Iiidden  house.  Ue  was  in"  a  very 
sensitive  mood,  and  some  deep 
feeling  of  sympathy  was  stirred 
within  him  as  he  watched  the 
brown  path  quiver  with  light  and 
shade.  He  saw  the  sunlight  tangled 
in  the  beech-leaves,  and  started  as 
a  long  shaft  slipped  through  and 
touched  his  upturned  face.  Ue  was 
alone,  and  yet  about  him  was  a  pre- 
sence and  a  power.  Ue  passed  the 
old  gate,  which  hung  idle  on  its 
rusty  hinges,  and  came  out  upon 
the  open  sli>pe.  A  few  yards  from 
him  Miss  Dorian  was  seated,  and, 
as  she  turned  with  a  slight  start, 
he  saw  a  tear  upon  her  cheek. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  here. 
I  am  afraid  I  startled  you." 

"  Oh  no  ;  but  I  am  so  sorry  that 
all  the  fun  is  over." 

They  both  spoke  very  quick,  as 
if  eager  to  avoid  ail  misunderstand- 
ing. An  awkward  pause  followed, 
and  tlicn  Thomas  made  a  stupend- 
ous effort  to  say  something  pleasant. 

"  I  wish  1  was  Orlando,"  he  said, 
"  he  is  so  free,  and  can  come  here 
whenever  ho  likes— at  least,  I  mean 
whcncvpr  you  like." 
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There    was   anotlier   inlerral    of  she  made  a  little   raovomeiit  as  if 

silence,  and  then  elic  asked,  rullier  to  iiold  out  the  twisted  glove.     Uc 

eoldly,  "  Are  you  so  very  busy  !"  seized  both  hand  and  glove.     "  Miss 

"  1  f     Oh,  well,  I  am  rather.     At  Dorian — Jeanie,"  he  eried,  and  here 

least — but  it  doesn't  matler.     What  his  voice  failed  him. 

a  lovely  view  !"  An  hour  passed,  and  they  ivcrc 

"  It  is   thought  the  best  vieiv  of  Fitting  on  the  hillside,  and  wonder- 

ihe  bouse."  ing  at  the  beauty  of  tlio  world. 

The  young  man  looked  for  a  few  "  Jearie,"  said  he,  "  it  will  be  an 

minates,  and  after  doubling  whether  awful  shock  to  your  father." 

he  should  say  it,  and  deciding  that  "  Not  very  great,  I  think,"  said 

of   course    he   must  not,   observed  she.     "  I  almost  think  he  suspected 

forthwith,  in  a  spirit  of  bravado,  "  I  something." 

almost  wieli  I  had  never  seen  it."  "  But  1  did  not  suspect  myself. 

He  turned  cold  at  the  sound  of  He  docs  not  know  anything  about 

his  own  words,  but  she  did  not  d«-  mc." 

tnand    an    explanation.     She   only  "  Oh,  yes,  he  does.     Your  friend 

said,  "  Thank  you,"  with  a  strange  talked  of  nothing  but  you." 

little  smile.  "  Did  ho  talk  of  me  V  asked  he  : 

"  T  should  like  to  say   good-hye  and   then    added   suddenly,    "  you 

here,"   he   said,    "  and   go   away."  don't    mean    to  say    that   Orlando 

Mhe   turned   her  head  and    looked  knew  >" 

acrosa  the  country,      "Oood-bye,"  "I  can't  say,   but   I    (bink    be 

he  said  as  he  passed  behind   her,     guessed " 

and  having  said  it  he  saw  her  eyes.  "  Tliat  I  loved  you.  Ob,  Jeauie, 
lie  shivered  from  head  to  foot,  and  I  believe  thst  everybody  know  ex- 
turned  cold.  Clearly  he  was  the  cepl  me.  But  what  on  earth  made 
victim  of  some  horrible  inockery.  you  like  me!" 
lie  walked  towards  iho  gale  with  "  I  don't  know,''  she  said,  and 
an  instinctive  desire  of  flight.  Then  smiled, 
he  wavered  and  turned  back.  ''  But   it  ought  to    have    ended 

"  Miss  Dorian,"  be  began,  speak-  differently,"  he    maintained    in    an 

ing  very  quickly, "  it  can't  be— 1  can't  argumentativo  manner. 

think— you  can't  ho  sorry  because  "  VVhat   ought   to    have    ended 

I — no,  no.     You  must  foi^ive  me  differently  J" 

for  being  such  a  p"Ppy-"  She  had  "  The  storj-.  You  ought  to  caru 
risen  and  wanted  to  speak,  but  for  the  hero,  and  nut  for  his  friend." 
could  only  twist  her  glove.  "Good-  His  words  were  words  of  corn- 
bye,"  he  said  again  with  a  sort  of  plaint,  but  as  he  looked  across  the 
sob,  "  and  forget  what  a  fool  I  have  peaceful  lanrt  there  was  great  con- 
been."     She  could   nut  i^pcak,   but  lentnient  in  his  heart. 
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Ina  Bmilcd  at  his  iugeniiity — Iier 
first  Bmiie  that  day.  "You  arc 
indeed  a  friend,"  said  sbe.  "  Ho 
fears  reprooelics ;  but,  when  lie  finds 
he  is  welcorae,  he  will  slay  with 
me  ;  and  he  shall  have  money  to 
play  with,  and  amuse  himself  how 
lie  likes.  I  kept  too  tight  a  rein  on 
liim,  poor  fellow  ;  my  good  mother 
taught  me  prudence." 

"  Yea ;  bnt,"  said  Ashmead,  "  you 
must  promise  me  one  thing,  not 
Id  let  him  know  how  much  money 
yen  have  won,  and  not  to  go  like  a 
goose,  and  give  lii 
ys  to  p; 
I  world.  Yc 
twenty  pounds  a-day,  to  play  witli, 
whenever  he  is  cleaned  out.  Then 
the  money  will  last  your  time,  and 
he  will  never  leave  you." 

"  Oh,  how  cold-hearted,  and  wise, 
you  are  !"  said  she.  "  But  such  a 
hamiliating  position  for  him  .'" 

•'  Don't  you  be  silly.  You  won't 
keep  him  any  other  wav." 

'•  I  will  be  as  wise  as  1  can," 
sighed  Ina.  "  I  have  had  a  bitter 
lesson.  Only  bring  him  to  ine,  and 
then,  who  knows  i  I  am  a  change  : 
my  tove  may  revive  his,  and  none 
of  these  pitiable  precautions  may 
be  needed.  They  would  lower  ns 
both." 

Ashmead  groaned  aloud.  "  I 
see,"  said  he.  "He'll  soon  clean 
you  out.  Ah,  well  1  he  can't  rob 
you  of  yonr  voice,  and  ho  can't  rob 
J  on  of  your  Ashmead." 

They  soon  reached  Frankfort. 
Asbrnead  put  her  into  a  carriage 
aa  agreed,  and  went  to  the  "  Uussic." 

Ina  eat,  with  her  veil  down,  in 
the  carriage,  and  waited  Aslimead's 
return  wiih  Sevcrue.  He  was  a 
long  time  coming.     She  began  to 
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doubt;  and  then  to  fear;  and  won- 
der wliy  he  was  so  long. 

At  last  he  came  in  eight. 

He  was  alone. 

As  he  drew  nearer  she  saw  Wm 
face  was  thoroughly  downcast. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  he  faltered, 
"  you  are  out  of  luck  to-day." 

"  He  will  not  come  with  you  !" 

"  Oh,  he  would  come  fitst  enough, 
if  he  was  there  ;  but  he  is  gone.' 

"  Gone  !     To  Homburg  V 

"No.  Unfortunately  he  is  gone 
to  England.  Went  off,  by  the  fast 
train,  an  liour  ago." 

Ina  fell  back,  in  silence,  just  as  if 
she  had  been  struck  in  the  face. 

"  He  is  travelling  with  an  English 
family,  and  they  have  gone  straight 
home.  Here  arc  their  names.  I 
looked  in  the  visitors'  book,  and 
talked  to  the  servant,  and  all.  Mr. 
Vizard,  Miss  Vizard " 

"  Vizard !" 

"Yes—  Miss  Mailland,  Miss 
Dover.  See,  I  wrote  them  all  down." 

"  Ob,  I  am  unfortunate  I  Why 
was  I  ever  born  ?" 

"  Don't  say  that,  don't  say  that. 
It  is  annoying:  bnt  we  shall  h« 
able  to  trace  him  now ;  and,  befddcs, 
I  see  other  ways  of  getting  hold  of 
him." 

Ina  broke  in  upon  his  talk ; 
"  "Take  me  to  the  nearest  church," 
she  cried.  "  Man's  words  are  vain. 
Ah,  Jcsu,  let  me  cry  to  thee  I" 

He  took  berto  the  nearest  church. 
She  went  in,  and  prayed  for  full 
two  hours.  She  came  out,  pale  and 
listless,  and  Ashmead  got  her  home 
how  he  could.  Her  very  body 
seemed  all  crushed  and  limp.  Asli- 
mead  left  her,  sad  at  heart  him- 
self. 


So   long 


she   ■ 


IS    in    sight 
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Afilimead  could  think  only  of  bcr 
misery.  But  tlic  moment  she  was 
out  of  sight,  ho  remembered  the 
til  eat  re.  She  wan  nnnounecd  for 
Kosina  that  very  iiiftht.  lie  taw 
trouble  of  all  sorts  before  bim.  llo 
ran  to  tlic  theatre,  iit  great  alarm, 
and  told  the  manager  she  was  lakcn 
very  ill.  lie  must  change  ihe 
bill. 

"  Impossible !"    was    Ihe    reply. 
"  If  she  cati't  sing,  I  close." 


.Ashmead  wont  back  to  the  "Star." 

Ina  was  in  her  bedroom. 

He  sent  in  a  line, — "Can  yon 
sing  to-night  ?  If  not,  he  Bays  he 
must  close." 

The  reply  came  back  in  rather 
a  trembling  band.  "  I  suffer  too 
much  by  fiilschood  to  brcnk  faith 
myself.  I  shall  prav  till  night : 
and  then  I  shall  sing,'  If  I  die  on 
Iho  stage,  all  the  better  for  me." 

'Was  not  this  a  great  soul ! 


That  s:»iio  morning,  our  English 
party  snatched  a  hasty  breakfast  in 
travelling  attire.  Severne  was  not 
there  ;  but  sent  word  to  Vizard  he 
should  be  there  in  time. 

This  filled  the  cup  :  Zoe's  wound- 
ed pride  had  been  rising  higher  and 
higher  all  the  night,  and  she  came 
down  rather  pale,  from  broken  rest, 
und  sternly  resolved.  She  had  a 
few  serious  words  with  Fanny,  and 
iiketchcd  bcr  out  a  little  map  of 
conduct,  which  showed  that  she  had 
thought  the  matter  well  over. 

But  tier  plan  hade  fair  to  be 
deranged  :  Severne  was  not  at  the 
stiitioD  :  then  came  a  chniigc  :  Zoe 
was  restless,  and  cast  anxious 
glances. 

But  nt  tlie  second  bell  he  darted 
into  the  carriage,  as  if  he  had  just 
despatched  some  wonderful  business 
to  get  there  in  lime.  Whilst  the 
train  was  starling,  he  busied  him- 
self in  nrmnging  his  things ;  hut, 
once  started,  he  put  on  his  aunny 
look,  and  prepared  tu  be,  as  usaal, 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  paity. 

But,  for  once,  lie  met  a  frost. 
Zoc  was  wrapped  in  impouetrable 
hauteur,  und  Fanny  in  polite  in- 
difference. Never  was  loss  of  favour 
more  ably  marked,  without  the  least 
ill-breeding,  and  no  good  handle 
given  to  seek  an  explanation. 

Xo  doubt  a  straightforward  man. 


with  justice  on  his  side,  would  have 
asked  tbtiu  plump,  Mlictlier  ho  had 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  offend, 
and  how  ;  and  this  was  wliat  Zoe 
secretly  wished,  however  she  might 
seem  to  repel  it.  But  Severne  wa.s 
too  crafty  for  that.  He  had  learned 
the  art  of  waiting. 

After  a  few  eSorls  at  contenia- 
tion,  and  smooth  ruhufls,  he  put  on 
a  surprised,  mortified,  and  sorrowful 
air,  and  awaited  the  attack,  which 
he  felt  would  come  soon  or  late. 

This  skilful  inertia  baffled  the 
fair,  in  a  man  ;  in  a  woman,  they 
might  have  expected  it ;  and,  after 
a  few  hours,  Zoo's  putienci;  began  tu 
wear  out. 

The  train  stopped  for  twenty 
niinutei',  and,  even  while  they  were 
snatching  a  little  refreshment,  the 
dark  locks  and  the  blonde  came 
very  close  together ;  and  Zoe,  exas- 
perated by  her  own  wounded  pride 
and  the  sullen  torpor  of  her  lover, 
gave  Fanny  fresh  instructions,  which 
nobody  waslietter  qualified  to  carry 
out  than  thai  young  lady.as  nobody 
was  better  alilc  to  baffle  female 
strategy  than  the  gentleman. 

This  time,  however,  the  ladies 
liad  ceilain  advant^;ee,  to  balanct' 
his  subtlety,  and  his  habit  of  stAt- 
ing  anything,  true  or  false,  that 
suited  bis  immediate  purpose. 

Tlicy  opened  very  cat-like.  Fanny 
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affected  to  be  onlgrowlnf!;  bcr  ill- 
humour,  and  volunteered  a  civil 
word  or  two  lo  Severne,  There- 
upon Zoc  turned  sharply  awny  from 
Fanny,  as  if  she  disapproved  her 
conduct :  and  took  a  book.  This 
nss  pretty  sly,  and  done,  1  suppose, 
to  remove  all  idea  of  concert  be- 
tween the  fair  assailants;  whereas 
it  was  a  secret  signal  for  the  con- 
cert to  come  into  operation,  it  being 
Fanny's  part  to  play  upon  Severne, 
and  Zoc's  to  watch,  from  her  corner, 
every  lineament  of  his  face  under 
fire, 

"  By  Ibe  way,  Mr.  Sevcnic,"  said 
Fanny,  apropos  of  a  church  on  a 
hill  they  were  admiring,  "  did  you 
get  your  winnings  ?' 

"  My  winnings  !  You  are  aarcas- 
tical."' 

"  Am  I  ?     Really  I  did  not  intend 

"  No,  no ;  forgive  me  ;  but  that 
did  seem  a  little  cruel.  Miss  Dover, 
I  was  a  heavy  loser." 

"  Xot  whilst  we  were  there.  The 
lady  and  gentleman  who  played 
wilh  your  money,  won,  oh,  such  a 
deal !" 

"  The  devil  they  did  !" 

"  Yes  :  did  you  not  stay  behind, 
last  night,  to  get  it  f  We  never  saw 
you  at  the  '  Kuasie.'  " 

"I  was  very  ill.'' 

"  Bleeding  at  the  nose  ?' 

"  No  ;  that  always  relieves  nie 
when  it  comes.  I  am  subject  to 
fainting  fits ;  once  I  lay  insensible 
so  long  they  were  going  to  bury  me. 
Sow  do  piay  tell  me  what  makes 
you  fancy  anybody  won  a  lot  with 
my  money." 

"Well,  I  will.  You  know  you 
left  fifty  pounds  for  a  friend  to  bet 
with." 

Severne  stared  ;  but  was  too  ci^r 
for  information,  to  question  her  how 
she  knew  this.  "  Yes,  I  did,"  said 
he. 


"  Good  heavens  !     How  can  I  V 

"  Well,  then,  as  you  ran  out — to 
faint,  Madcnioiscllo  Klosking  came 
in,  just  as  'she  did  at  the  opera,  you 
know,  the  time  before,  when  you 
ran  out — to  bleed.  She  slipped  into 
your  chair  the  very  moment  yon 
left  it ;  and  your  friend  with  the 
darning  neck-tie  told  her  you  had 
set  him  to  bet  with  your  monev. 
By  the  by,  Mr.  Severne,  how  o'n 
earth  do  you  and  Mademoiselle 
Klosking,  who  have  hoth  so  much 
taste  in  dress,  come  to  have  a  mutual 
friend,  vulgarity  in  person,  with  a 
velveteen  coat  and  an  impossible 
neck-tie  ?" 

"  Wliat  are  you  talking  about. 
Miss  Dover  ?  I  do  just  know  Made- 
moiselle Klosking ;  I  met  her  in 
society  in  Vienna,  two  years  ago ; 
but  that  cad  I  commissioned  to  bcl 
for  me,  1  never  saw  before  in  my 
life.  You  are  keeping  me  on  tenter- 
hooks. My  money — my  money — 
my  money  !  If  you  liaveahcart  in 
your  bosom,  teli  me  what  bceami' 
of  my  money." 

He  was  violent,  for  the  first  time 
since  they  had  known  him,  and  his 
eyes  flashed  fire. 

"Well,"  said  Fanny,  beginning 
to  be  puzzled  and  rather  frightened, 
■■  this  man,  who  you  ^a^  was  a  new 
ac<iUMntance-: " 

"  Whom  I  »ai/  ?  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  I  am  a  liar  ?"  He  fum- 
bled eagerly  in  his  breastpocket, 
and  ptoduced  a  caid.  "There," 
said  he,  "  this  is  the  card  he  gave 
me,  '  Mr.  Joseph  Ashmcad.'  Now 
may  this  train  dash  over  the  next 
viaduct,  and  take  you  and  Miss 
Vizard  to  heaven,  and  me  to  hell,  if 
lever  saw  Mr.  Joseph  Ash  mead's  face 
before,  the  monev  !  — the  money  I" 

He  uttered  this  furiously  ;  and  it 
is  a  curious  fact ;  but  Zoe  turned 
red,  and  Fanny  pale.  It  was  really 
in  qaite  a  cowed  voice  Miss  Dover 
went  on  to  say,  "  La  !  don't  fly  out 
like  that.     Well,  then,  l' 
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fused  to  bet  witb  your  inonc}' ;  so 
then  Mademoiselle  Klosking  m\A 
alie  would ;  and  she  played — oh, 
how  she  did  play  !  She  doubted,  and 
doubled,  and  duu bled,  hundreds  up- 
on hundreds.  She  made  a  moun- 
tain of  gold,  and  a  pyramid  of  batik- 
Doles ;  and  she  never  stopped  till 
she  broke  the  bank — there  !" 

"  With  my  money !"  gasped 
Severnc. 

"  Yes,  ivitli  your  money  :  your 
friend  with  the  loud  tie  pocketed  it; 
I  beg  your  pardon,  not  your  friend 
— only  hers.  Harrington  says  he  is 
her  cher  ami." 

"  The  money  is  mine  !"  he  shriek- 
ed. "  I  don't  care  who  played  with 
it,  it  is  raiac.  And  the  fellow  had 
the  impudence  to  send  me  back  my 
£50  to  the  '  Kussie.'  " 

"  What !  yoQ  gave  him  your  ad- 
dress!" This  with  an  involuntwy 
glance  of  surprise  at  Zoe. 

"  Of  course.  Do  you  think  I 
leave  a  man  .€50  to  play  with, 
iind  don't  give  him  my  address ! 
He  has  won  thousands  with  my 
money,  and  sent  me  back  iny  fifty, 
for  a  blind,  the  thief  !" 

"  Well,  leally  it  is  loo  l>8(l,"'eaid 
Fanny.  "  Bnt^  there — I'm  afraid 
yon  must  make  tlie  best  of  it.  Of 
course  their  sending  back  your  £S0 
shows  they  mean  to  keep  their 
winnings." 

"  You  talk  like  a  woman,"  said 
he ;  then,  grinding  his  teeth,  and 
stretching  out  a  long  muscular  ami, 
ho  said,  "  I'll  take  the  blackguard 
by  the  throat,  and  tear  it  out  of 
him,  though  I  tear  his  life  out  along 
with  it." 

All  this  time  Zoe  had  been  look- 
ing at  him  witli  concern,  and  even 
witb  admiration.  He  seemed  inore 
beautiful  than  ever,  to  her,  under 
the  iuUuence  of  passion,  and  more 
of  a  man. 

"  Mr.  Severne,"  said  she,  "  be 
calm.  Fanny  has  misled  you,  witli- 
out  intending  it.    She  did  not  hear 


all  that  passed  between  these  two  ; 
I  did.  The  velveteen  and  neck-tie 
man  refused  to  bet  with  your  money. 
It  was  Mademoiselle  Klosking  who 
betted,  and  with  her  own  money. 
She  took  £-25  of  her  owu,  and  £25 
of  yours,  and  won  two  or  three 
hundred  iu  a  few  momenta.  Sure- 
ly, as  a  gentleman,  you  cannot  ask 
a  lady  to  do  more  than  repay  you 
your  £25." 

Severne  was  a  little  cowed  by  Zoe's 
interference.  He  stood  his  ground  ; 
but  sullenly,  instead  of  violently. 

"  Miss  Vizard,  if  I  was  wejtk 
enough  to  trust  a  lady  witl)  tny 
money  at  a  gambling-table  I  should 
expect  foul  play  ;  for  I  never  knew 
a  lady  yet  who  would  not  cheat  al 
cards,  if  she  eould.  I  trusted  my 
money  to  a  tradesman  to  bet  witli. 
If  be  takes  a  female  partner,  that  is 
no  business  of  mine;  he  is  responsible 
all  the  same,  and  I'll  have  my 
money." 

He  jumped  up  at  the  word,  and 
looked  out  at  the  window  :  he  even 
fumbled  with  the  door,  and  tried  to 

"  You  had  belter  jump  out,"  said 
Fanny. 

"  And  then  they  would  keep  my 
money  for  good.  No ;"  said  he, 
"  I'll  wait  for  the  nearest  station." 
He  sank  back  into  his  seat,  looking 
unutterable  things. 

Fanny  looked  rather  rueful,  at 
first ;  then  she  said,  spitefully,  "  You 
must  be  very  sure  of  your  influcnci,' 
with  your  old  sweetheart.  You  for- 
get she  has  got  another  now :  a 
tradesman,  too.  Ho  will  stick  to 
the  money,  and  make  her  slick  to 
it.  Their  sending  the  £50  shows 
that." 

Zoe's  eyes  were  on  him  with 
microscopic  power,  and,  with  all  his 
self-command,  she  saw  him  wince 
and  change  colour,,  and  give  other 
signs  that  this  shaft  had  told  in 
many  ways. 

He  shut  Ilia  countcuanee  the  next 
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moment ;  but  it  had  opened,  and 
Zoc  was  on  fire  with  jealousy  and 
suspicioi). 

fluctuating  Fanny  regretted  the 

tnni    things    had   taken.     She    did 

not  want  to  lose   a  pleasnut  male 

companion,  and  she  felt  sure    Zoe 

would  be  unhappy,  and  cross  to  her, 

I  if  he  went.     "Surely,  Mr.  ScTenie," 

t  she  said,  "  you  will  not  desert  u», 

I  and  go  back  for  so  small  a  chance : 

why,  we  are  a  hundred    and   fifty 

miles  frotn    Uombnrg,  and   all  the 

nearer  to  dear  old  Eu^land.     There, 

there — we  must  be  kinder  to  you, 

and  make    you  forget  this  misfor- 

Thus  spoke  the  trimmer.  The 
reply  took  licr  by  surprise. 

■'  And  whose  fault  is  it  tbat  I  am 
obliged  to  get  out  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles   from    Homburg  ?     You 
I  knew  all  this.     You  could  have  got 

f  me  a  delay  of  a  few  hours  to  go  and 

get  my  due.     You    know  I   am    a 
poorman.    With  all  your  cleverness, 
you  don't  know  what  made  me  poor, 
;  or  you  would  feel  some  remorse,  per- 

haps; but  you  know  lampoorwhen 
most  I  could  wish  1  was  rich  :  you 
have  heard  tbat  old  woman  there 
fling  my  poverty  in  my  teeth  ;  yet 
you  could  Keep  this  from  me — just 
to  assist  a  cheat  and  play  upon  the 
feelings  of  a  friend.  Now,  what 
good  has  that  done  you,  to  inflict 
misery  on  me  in  sport,  on  a  man 
who  never  gave  you  a  moment's 
pain  if  he  could  help  it  V 

Fanny  looked  ruefully  this  way 
and  that,  her  face  began  to  work, 
and  she  laid  down  her  anns,  if  a 
lady  can  be  said  to  do  that,  wbo 
lays  down  a  strong  weapon  and 
takes  up  a  stronger  ;  in  other  words, 
she  burst  out  crying,  and  said  no 
more.  You  see  she  was  poor  her- 
self. 

Sevemc  took  no  notice  of  her; 
he  was  accustomed  to  make  women 
cry.  He  thrust  bis  bead  out  of  the 
window  in  hopes  of  seeing  a  station 


near,  and  his  whole  being  was  rest- 
lesfi  as  if  he  would  like  to  jump  out. 
While  he  was  in  this  condition 
of  mind  and  body,  the  hand  he  had 
once  kissed  so  tenderly,  and  shocked 
Miss  Msitland,  passed  an  envelope 
over  his  shoulder,  with  two  lines 
written  on  it  in  pencil : 

"If  you  OO    BACK    TO    EOMBUBG, 

oblige  HE  ■        ■■ 


This  demands  an  explanation,  btit 
it  shall  be  brief. 

Fanny's  shrewd  hint,  that  the 
money  could  only  be  obtained  from 
Mademoiselle  Klosking,  had  pierced 
Zoo  through  and  through.  Her 
mind  grasped  all  that  bad  happened, 
ail  that  impended,  and,  wisely  de- 
clining to  try  and  account  for  or 
concile  all  the  jarring  details,  she 
settled,  with  a  woman's  broad  in- 
stinct, that,  somehow  or  other,  his 
going  back  to  Homburg  meant 
going  back  to  Mademoiselle  Klos- 
king. Whether  that  lady  would 
buy  him  or  not,  she  did  not  know. 
But  going  back  to  her,  meant  going 
a  journey  to  see  a  rival,  with  conse- 
quences illimitable. 

She  had  courage  ;  she  had  pride; 
she  bad  jealousy.  She  resolved  to 
lose  her  lover,  or  have  him  all  to 
herself.  Share  him  she  would  not, 
nor  even  endure  the  torture  of  the 
doubt. 

She  took  an  envelope  out  of  her  . 
satchel,  and,  with  the  pencil  attached 
to   her   chatelaine,  wrote  the  fata! 
words,  "  If  you  go  back  to  Hombui^, 
oblige  me  by  remaining  there." 

At  this  moment  she  was  not 
goaded  by  pique,  nor  any  petty 
feeling.  Indeed,  his  reproaeli  to 
Fanny  had  touched  ber  a  little; 
and  it  was  with  the  tear  in  her  eye 
she  came  to  the  resolution,  and 
banded  him  that  line,  which  told 
him  she  knew  ber  value,  and,  cost 
what  it  might,  would  part  with  any 
man  for  ever  rather  than  share  him 
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with    the   Eloskin^  pr    any    other 

Severoe  took  the  line,  eyed  it, 
realised  il,  fell  back  from  tne  win- 
don,  and  dropped  into  liis  seat. 
This  gave  Zoe  a  consoling  sense  of 
power.  She  had  seen  her  lorer 
raging  and  restless,  and  wanting 
to  jump  out,  yet  now  beheld  bim 
literally  felled  with  a  word  from 
her  hand. 

lie  leaned  his  head  in  his  baod 
in  a  sort  of  broken-down,  collapsed, 
dogged  way  that  moved  her  pity, 
though  hardly  her  respect 

By-and-by  it  struck  her  as  a  very 
grave  thing  that  lie  did  not  reply  by 
word,  nor  even  by  lock,  lie  could 
decide  with  a  glance,  and  why  did 
he  hesitate  ?  Was  he  really  Imlancing 
lier  against  Mademoiselle  Klosking 
weighted  with  a  share  of  his  win- 

This  doubt  was  wormwood  to 
her  pride  and  self-respeet ;   but  his 

crushed  attitude  allayed  in  some 
degree  the  mere  irritation  his  doubt 
caused. 

The  minutes  passed,  and  the  miles: 
still  that  broken  fiirure  sat  before  her, 
with  his  face  hidden  by   his  white 

Zoe's  courage  began  to  falter. 
Misgivings  seized  her.  She  had 
made  that  a  matter  of  love  which, 
after  all,  to  a  man,  might  be  a  mere 
matter  of  business.  He  was  poor, 
too,  and  she  had  thrust  lier  jealousy 
between  him  and  money.  He  might 
have  his  pride  too,  and  rebel  against 
her  affront 

As  for  Ilia  thoaghts,  under  that 
crushed  exterior,  which  he  put  on 
for  a  blind,  they  were  so  deliherato 
and  calculating,  that  I  shall  not  mix 
them  on  this  page  with  that  pure 
and  generous  creature's.  Another 
time  will  do  to  reveal  his  sordid 
arithmetic. 

As  for  Zoe,  she  settled  down  inti> 
wishing,  with  all  her  heart,  she  bad 
ot  submitted  her  lover  so   impe- 


riously  to   a  test,  the   severity   of 
which  she  now  saw  she  hod  under- 

Prescntly  thn  speed  of  the  train 
began  to  slacken — nil  too  sooji. 
She  now  dreaded  to  learn  her  fete. 
Was  she,  or  was  she  not,  north  a 
few  thousand  pounds  ready  money  ? 

A  signal-post  was  passed,  prov- 
ing that  they  were  about  to  enter  a 
station.  Yet  another.  Now  the 
wheels  were  hardly  turning.  Now 
the  platform  was  visible.  Yet  he 
never  moved  his  white,  delicate, 
womanish  fingers  from  his  forehead, 
but  remained  still  absorbed,  and 
looked  undecided. 

At  last  themotion  entirely  ceased. 
Thfen,  as  she  turaed  her  head  to 
glean,  if  possible,  the  name  of  the 
place,  he  stole  a  furtive  glance  at 
tier.  She  was  pallid,  agitated  :  he 
resolved  upon  his  course. 

As  soon  as  the  train  stopped,  be 
opened  the  door  and  jumped  out, 
without  a  word  to  Zoe,  or  even  a 

Zoe  turned  pale  as  death.  "  I 
have  lost  him,"  said  she. 

"No,  no,"  cried  Fanny.  "See, 
he  has  not  taken  his  cane  and  um- 
brella." 

"  They  will  not  keep  him  from 
flying  to  his  money  and  her," 
moaned  Zoe.  "Did  you  not  see? 
lie  never  once  looked  at  me,  lie 
could  not.     I  am  sick  at  heart." 

ITiis  set  Fanny  fluttering. 
"There,  let    mo   out  to  speak  to 

"  Sit  quiet,"  said  Zoe,  «temly, 
"  No,    no.       If    you    love    him 

"  I  do  love  him — passionately. 
And  therefore  I'll  die,  rather  than 
share  bim  with  any  one." 

"  But  it  is  dreadful  to  be  fixed 
here,  and  not  allowed  to  move  hand 
or  foot." 

"It  is  the  lot  of  women.  Let 
me  feel  the  hand  of  a  friend,  that  is 
all ;  for  1  am  sick  at  heart.** 
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Fanny  gave   her  her  hani},  and  given,    and   waa    downriglit    affac- 

all  the  sympathy    her   shallow  na-  tionate. 

ture  had  to  bestow.  lie    was    king.     And    from    one 

Zoe  sat  motionless,  gripping  her  gradation  to  another,  they  entered 

friend's   hand   almost  convulsively,  Cologne    fvith    Severoe    seated   be- 

a  statue  of  female  fortitnde.  twecn  the  two   girla,  each    with    a 

This  suspense  could  not  last  long,  band  in  his,  and  a  great  disposition 

The  officials  ordered  the  travellers  to  pet  bini  and  spoil  him  ;  more  than 

to  the  carriages:  doors  were  opened,  once,  indeed,   a  delicate   liead  just 

and  alanitued;    the  engine  gave  a  grazed  each  of  his  square  shonlders-, 

snort,  and  only  at  that  moment  did  but   candour  compels  me   to  own 

Mr.  Edward  Severne  tear  tlie  door  that  their  fatigue,  and  the  yawing 

open  and  bolt  into  the  carriage.  of  the  carriage  at  the  time,  were  more 

Ob,  it  was  pitiable,  but  lovely,  to  to  blame  than   the  tired  girls;  for 

see  the  blood  rush  into  Zoe's  face,  at  the  enormity  there  was  a  prompt 

aud  the  fire  into  her  eye,  and  the  retirement     to    a     distance.      Miss 

sweet  moulh  expand  in  a  smile  of  Maitland  was  in  the  next  compart- 

joy  and  triumph.  inent  fast  asleep ;  and  Vizard,  fram 

She  «at  a  moment,  almost  para-,  the  first,  had  preferred  male  oom- 

lysed  with  pleasure,   and  then  cast  panions  and  tobacco, 

her  eyes  down,  lest  their  fire  should  At  Cologne  they  visit«d  the  pride 

proclaim  her  feelings  too  plainly.  of  Germany,  that  mighty  cathedral, 

As  for  Scverne,  be  only  glanced  which  the   middle   ages  projected, 

at  her   as   he   came    in,  and   then  commenced,  and  left  to   decay    of 

shunned  her  eye.     lie  presented  to  old  age  before  completion,  and  our 

her  the  grave,  resolved,  countenance  enterprising   age   will    finish  ;     but 

of  a  man,  who  has  been  forced  to  a  went  on  the  same  day. 

decision,  but  moans  to  abide  by  it.  Before    they    reached    England, 

In  reality  be  was  delighted  at  the  the   love-making    between    Sevemc 

lum  things  had  taken.     The  money  and  Zoe,  though  it  never  passed  the 

was  not  necessarily  lost,    since   fie  bounds  of  good  taste,  was  bo  ap- 

knew  where  it  was ;  and  Zoe  had  com-  parent  to  any  female  eye,  that  Miss 

fromised  herself  beyond  retreating.  Maitland  remonstrated  severely  with 

.    le  intended  to  wear   tliia  anxious  Fanny. 

face  a  long  while.     But  bis  artificial  But  the  trimmer  was  now  won 

snow  had   to  melt;  so    real  a   sun  to  the  other  side.     She  would  not 

shone  full  on  it ;    the  moment   he  ofi'end   Aunt   Maitland    by    owning 

looked  full  at  Zoe,  she  repaid  him  her   conversion.     Slie    said,   bypo- 

whh    Bucb   a    pointrblank  beam  of  critically,  "  I  am  afraid  it  is  no  use 

glorious  tenderness  and  gratitude,  as  objecting   at    present,    aunt.     The 

made  him  thrill  with  passion  as  welt  attachment  is  too  strong  on   both 

as    triumph.     He   felt    her    whole  sides.     And,  whether  he  is  poor  or 

heart  was  his,  and,  from  that  hour,  not,  be  has  sacrificed  his  money  to 

his  poverty  would  never  he  allowed  her  feelings,  and  so,  now,  she  feels 

to  weigh  with  her.     He  cleared  up,  bound    in   honour.     I    know    her; 

and  left  off  acting,  because  it  was  she  won't  listen   to   a   word    now, 

superfluous:  ho  had   now   only  to  aunt:  why  irritate  her?     She  would 

bask     in     sunshine.     Zoe,     always  quarrel    with    both    of    us    in     a 

tender,  but  coy    till   this   moment,  moment," 

made   love   to   him    like    a  young  "  Poor  girl  I"  said  Miss  Maitland; 

goddess.     Even   Fnouy  yielded  to  and  took  the   hint.     She  had  atiU 

the  BoKd  proof  of  sincerity  he  had  an  arrow  in  her  quiver— Vizard. 
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In  inid-cliaDnel,  ten  miles  soutb 
of  Dover,  she  caught  lum  in  a  lucid 
interval  of  non- smoke.  She  ro- 
rainded  him  he  bad  promised  her  to 
give  Mr.  Seveme  a  hist  about  Zoo. 

"  So  I  did,"  said  he. 

"  And  have  you !" 

"Well,  no;  to  tell  the  tnith,  I 

"  Then  please'  do  it  now ;  for 
they  are  going  on  \vonie  thati  ever." 

*'  I'll  wam  the  fool,"  said  he. 

He  did  warn  him,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

"  Look  here,  old  fellow,  I  hear 
you  are — hum — paying  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  my  sister  Zoe." 

No  answer.  Severn  e  on  his 
guard. 

"  Now  jou  had  better  mind  your 
eye.  She  is  a  very  pretty  girl,  and 
you  may  find  yourself  entangled  be- 
fore you  know  where  you  are." 

Severne  hung  his  head.  "  Of 
course  I  know  it  is  great  presump- 
tion in  me," 

"  Presumption  !  —  fiddlestick  ! 
Such  a  man  ns  you  are  ought  not 
to  be  tied  to  any  woman,  or,  if  you 
must  be,  you  ought  not  to  go  cheap. 
Mind,  Zoe  is  a  poor  girl ;  only  ten 
thousand  in  the  world.  Flirt  with 
who  you  like ;  there  is  no  harm  in 
that ;  but  don't  get  seriously  en. 
tangled  with  any  of  them.  Good 
aisters,  and  good  daughters,  and 
good  flirts,  make  bad  wives." 

"  Oh,  tiien,"  said  Severne,  "  it  is 
only  on  her  account  you  object," 

"  Well,  principally.  And  1  don't 
exactly  object;  I  warn.  In  the 
hret  place,  as  soon  as  ever  we  get 
into  Barfordshire,  she  will  moat 
likely  jilt  you.  You  may  be  only 
her  Continental  lover.  How  can 
I  tell,  01-  you  either?  And  if  not, 
and  you  were  to  be  weak  enough 
to  marry  her,  she  would  develop 
unexpected  vices  directly — they  all 
do ;  and  you  are  not  rich  enough 
to  live  in  a  house  of  your  own,  you 
would  have  to  live   in    mine;    a 


fine  fate  for  a  rising  blade  like 
you." 

"  W  hat  a  terrible  prospect  1  to  bo 
tied  to  the  best  friend  in  England, 
as  well  as  ihe  loveliest  woman," 

"  Oh,  if  that  is  the  view  you 
take,"  said  Vizard,  beaming  with 
delight,  "  it  is  no  use  talking  reason 

When  they  reached  London, 
Visard  gave  Miss  .Maitland  an  out- 
line  of  this  conversation ;  and,  so 
far  from  seeing  tlie  humour  of  it 
— which,  nevertheless,  was  pretty 
strong,  and  characteristic  of  the 
man  and  his  one  foible — she  took 
the  huff,  and  would  not  even  stay 
to  dinner  at  the  hotel.  She  would 
.  go  into  her  own  county  by  the  next 
train,  hag  and  baggage, 

Mr.  Severne  was  the  only  one  whu 
offered  to  accompaoy  her  to  the 
Great  Western  luilway.  She  de- 
clined. He  insisted;  went  with 
her ;  got  her  ticket,  numbered  and 
arranged  her  pack^es,  and  saw  her 
safely  olf,  with  an  air  of  profound 
respect  and  admirably-feigned  re- 
gret. 

That  she  was  the  dupe  of  his  art, 
may  be  doubted:  that  be  lost  noth- 
ing by  it,  is  certain.  Men  are 
not  ruined  by  civility.  As  soon  ax 
she  was  seated,  she  said,  "  1  beg, 
sir,  you  will  waste  no  more  time 
with  me.  Mr.  Severne,  you  have 
behaved  to  me  like  »  gentleman, 
and  that  is  very  unusual  in  a  man 
of  your  age  nowadays.  I  cannot 
alter  my  opinion  about  my  niece 
and  you :  but  I  am  sorry  yon  are 
a  poor  gentleman — much  too  poor 
to  marry  her — and  I  wish  1  could 
make  yon  a  rich  one  ;  but  I  cannot. 
There  is  my  hand." 

You  should  have  seen  the  air  of 
tender  veneration  with  which  the 
young  Machiavcl  bowed  over  her 
hand,  and  even  imprinted  a  light 
touch  on  it  with  his  velvet  lips. 

ITien  he  retired,  disconsolate,  and, 
once  out  of  ught,  whipped  into  a 
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gin-palace  and  swallowed  a  quar- 
tern of  neat  brandy,  to  take  the 
taste  out  of  his  mouth,  as  he  pre- 
tended. ■' (jio  it,  Ned,"  said  he,  lo 
himself ;  '.'  yon  can't  afford  lo  make 
enemies." 

The  old  lady  went  off  bitter  against 
the  whole  party  except  Mr.  Sev- 
erne  ;  and  he  retired  to  bia  friends, 
discTDbarrassed  of  the  one  foe  he 
had  not  turned  into  a  downright 
friend,  but  only  disarmed.  Well 
does  the  great  Voltaire  recommend 
what  he  uell  calls  "  le  grand  art  de 
plaire." 

Vizard  sent  Ilarris  into  Barford- 
ahire,  to  prepare  for  the  comfort 
of  the  party,  and  to  light  fires  in 
all  the  bedrooms,  though  it  was 
summer,  and  to  see  the  beds,  blan- 
kets, and  sheets  aired  at  the  very 
fires  of  the  very  rooms  they  were 
to  be  used  in.  This  sacred  office 
he  never  trusted  to  a  housekeeper : 
he  used  even  to  declare,  as  the 
result  of  experience,  that  it  was 
beyond  the  intellect  of  any  woman 
really  to  air  mattresses,  blankets, 
sad  sheets — all  three.  Ue  liad  also 
a,  printed  list  he  used  to  show  about, 
of  five  acquaintances,  stont  fellon^s 
all,  whom  "  little  bits  of  women" 
(such  wan  liis  phraseology)  h&d  laid 
low  with  damp  beds,  having  crip- 
pled two  for  life  with  rheumatism 
and  lumbi^o,  and  sent  three  to 
tbeir  long  home. 

Meantime  Scvernc  took  the  ladies 
to  every  public  attraction  by  day 
and  night;  and  Vizard  thanked  him, 
before  the  fair,  for  bis  considera- 
tion in  taking  them  off  bis  hands ; 
and  Severne  retorted  by  thanking 
Mm  for  leaving  them  on  his. 

It  may  seem,  at  first,  a  vile  selec- 
tion ;  but  I  am  going  to  ask  tbc 
ladies  who  honour  me  with  their 
attention,  to  follow,  not  tbat  gav 
amorous  party  of  three,  but  this  sol- 
itary cynic  on  his  round. 

Taking  a  turn  round  the  garden 
in  LetceGter  Square,  which  was  new 


to  him,  Harrington  Vizard's  obser- 
vant eye  saw  a  young  lady  rise  up 
from  a  seat,  tQ  go,  but  turn  pale 
directly,  and  sit  down  again  upon 
the  arm  of  the  seat  as  if  for  sup- 
port 

"  Hollo  !"  said  Vizard,  in  his 
blunt  wav,  "  you  are  not  well. 
What  can"l  do  for  yon  V 

"  I  am  all  right,"  said  she ;  "  please 
go  on," — the  latter  words  in  a  tone 
tbat  implied  she  wtis  not  a  novice, 
and  the  attentions  of  gentlemen  to 
strange  ladies  were  suspected. 

''  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Vizard, 
coolly.  "  You  are  not  all ,  right. 
You  look  as  if  you  were  going  to 

"  What,  are  my  lips  blue  )" 

"  No ;  but  they  are  pale." 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  not  a  case  of 
fainting.     It  may  be  exhanstion." 

"Yon  know  best.  What  shall 
we  do!" 

"  Why,  nothing.  Yes  ;  mind 
our  own  business." 

"  With  all  my  heart ;  my 
business  just  now  is  to  ofier  you 
some  restorative — a  glass  of  wine." 

"Ob  yes!  The  idea  of  me  going 
into  a  public-bouse  with  you  !  Be- 
sides, I  don't  beUeve  in  stimulants. 
Strength  can  only  enter  the  bnman 
body  one  way.  1  know  what  is  the 
matter  with  me." 

"What  is  it!" 

"  I  am  not  obliged  to  tell  yow." 

"  Of  course  yon  are  not  obliged  ; 
but  you  might  as  well." 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  Hnnger." 

"  Hunger !" 

"  Hunger — famine  —  starvation. 
Don't  yon  know  English  V 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  serious, 
madam,"  said  Vizard,  very  gravely. 
"  However,  if  ladies  will  say  such 
things  as  tliat,  men  with  stomachs 
in  their  bosoms  must  act  accord- 
ingly. Oblige  me  by  taking  my 
arm,  as  you  are  weak,  and  we^wiU 
adjourn  to  tbat  eating-house  over 
the  way." 
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"  Much  obliged,"  said  the  lady 
aatirically  ;  "  our  acquaintaace  is  not 
i/uite  long  enough  fqr  that" 

He  looked  at  her;  a  tall,  slim, 
young  lady,  black  merino,  by  no 
means  new,  clean  cafe  and  collar, 
leaning  against  the  chaii'  for  sup- 
port, and  yet  sacrificing  herself  to 
conventional  propriety,  and  even 
withstanding  him  witli  a  pretty 
Utile  air  of  deHance  that  was  piti- 
able, her  pallor  and  the  weakness 
of  her  body  considered. 

The  poor  woman-hater's  bowels 
began  to  yearn.  "  Look  here,  yon 
little  spitfire,"  said  he ;  "  if  you  don't 
instantly  take  my  arm,  I'll  catch 
you  up,  and  carry  you  over,  with 
no  more  trouble  than  you  would 
carry  a  thread -paper." 

She  looked  him  np  and  down 
very  keenly,  and  at  last  with  a  slight 
expression  of  feminine  approval,  the 
first  she  had  vouchsafed  him.  Then 
she  folded  her  arms,  and  levelled 
her  little  nose  at  him  like  a  bayo- 
net,   "You    daren't,      I'll    call    the' 

"  If  you  do,  I'll  tell  them  you  are 
my  little  eouain,  mad  as  a  March 
bare:8tarving,andn-on'tcat.  Come, 
how  is   it   to  be  V     lie  advanced 

"  You  can't  be  in  earnest,  air," 
siiiil  she,  with  sudden  dignity. 

"  Am  I  not,  though  ?  You  don't 
know  me.  I  am  used  to  bo  obeyed. 
If  you  don't  go  with  me  like  a 
sensible  girl,  I'll  carry  you — to 
your  dinner — like  a  ruffian," 

"  Then  I'll  go — like  a  lady,"  said 
she,  with  sudden  humility. 

He  ofiercd  her  his  arm.  She 
passed  hers  within;  but  leaned  as 
lightly  as  possible  on  it,  and  her 
poor  pale  face  was  a  little  pink  as 
tiiey  went, 

Ue  entered  the  eating-house,  and 
asked  for  two  portions  of  eold  roast 
beef,  not  to  keep  her  waiting.  They 
were  brought. 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  with  a  subjugat- 


ed air,  "  will  you  be  so  good  as  cut 
up  the  meat  small,  and  pass  it  to 
me  a  bit  or  two  at  a  time  )" 

He  was  surprised,  but  obeyed  her 
orders, 

"  And  if  you  cauld  make  me  talk 
a  little  ?  Because,  at  sisht  of  the 
meat  so  near  me,  I  feel  like  a  tigre^ts 
— pour  human  nature  1  Sir,  I  hare 
not  eaten  meat  for  a  week,  nor  food 
of  aiiy  kind  this  two  days," 

"Good  Godl" 

"  So  I  mast  bo  prudent.  People 
have  gorged  themselves  with  furious 
eatinir  under  those  circumstances; 
that  in  why  I  asked  you  to  supply 
me  slowly.  Thank  you.  You  need 
not  look  at  me  like  that. ,  Better 
folk  than  I  have  died  of  hunger. 
Something  tells  me  I  have  reached 
the  lowest  spoke,  when  I  hare  been 
indebted  to  a  slranger  for  a  meal."  t 

Vizard  felt  the  water  come  into 
his  eyes ;  but  he  resisted  that  piti- 
able weakness.  "  Bother  that  non- 
sense 1"  said  he.  "  I'll  introduce 
myself,  and  then  you  can't  throw 
stram/er  in  ray  teeth.  I  am  Harring- 
ton Vizard,  a  Diirforddhire  squire." 

"  I  thought  you  were  not  a 
Cockney," 

"  Lord  forbid  1  Does  that  infor- 
mation entitle  roe  to  any  in  return !" 

"  I  don't  know  ;  but,  whether  or 
no,  my  name  is  Rlioda  Oale," 

"  Have  another  plate.  Miss  Gale !" 

"Thanks." 

He  ordered  another. 

"  I  am  proud  of  your  confiding 
your  name  to  me.  Miss  Gale  ;  but, 
to  tell  the  truth,  what  I  wanted  to 
know  is  how  a  young  lady  of  your 
talent  and  education  could  be  ao 
badly  off  as  yon  must  be.  It  is  not 
impertinent  curiosity." 

The  youns  lady  reflected  a  mo- 
ment. "  Sir,"  said  she,  "  I  don't 
think  it  is ;  and  I  would  not  much 
mind  telling  you.  Of  course  I 
studied  you  before  I  came  here. 
Even  hunzcr  would  not  make  me 
sit  in  a  tavern  beside  a  fool,  or  a 
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snob,  or — {witb  a  faint  blush) — a 
libertine.      But  to    tell    one's   onn 

Rtory,  that  is  bo  Cf^otiatical,  for  one 

"  Oh,  it   is  oever   egotistical   to 

"  Now  that  is  sophintical.  Then, 
again,  I  a:ii  afraid  1  could  not  tell 
it  to  you  without  crying,  hecause 
vou  seem  rather  a  manly  msn,  and 
some  of  il  might  rerolt  yon,  and 
you  might  sympathise  right  out, 
and  then  I  should  break  down." 

"  No  matter:  do  us  both  good." 

"  Yes,  but  before  the  waiters  and 
[■cople !  See  how  they  are  staring 
at  ns  already !" 

"We  will  have  another  go  in  at 
the  beef,  and  then  adjourn  to  the 
garden  for  your  narrative," 

"No 4  as  much  garden  as  you 
like,  but  no  more  beef,  I  have 
eaten  one  sirloin,  I  reckon,  "Will 
von  give  tne  one  cup  of  black  tea 
without  sugar  or  milk !" 

Vizard  gave  the  order. 

She  seemed  to  think  some  ex- 
planation necessary,  though  he  did 
not. 


Weadies  them.  That  is  a  matter  of 
individual  experience.  I  should 
not  prescribe  it  to  others  any  the 
more  for  that." 

Vizard  sat  nondering  at  the  girl. 
He  said  to  himself,  "  What  is  she ! 
a  liitut  )ialur<B  ?" 

When  the  tea  came,  and  she  had 
sipped  a  little,  she  perked  up  won- 
derfully. Said  she,  "  Ob,  the  magic 
^eet  of  food  ealen  judiciously  I 
Now  I  am  a  lioness,  and  do  not 
fear  the  future.  Yes,  I  will  tell 
you  my  story — and,  if  yon  think 
yon  are  going  to  hear  a  love-story, 
yon  will  be  finely  disappointed. 
Xo,  tir"  said  she,  witb  rising  fer- 
rour  and  heightened  colour,  ■'  you 
"ill  hear    a    st<jry  the    public^  is 


deeply  interested  in  and  does  not 
know  it ;  ay,  a  story,  that  will  cer- 
tainly be  referred  to  with  wonder 
and  shame  whenever  civilisation 
shall  become  a  reality,  and  law  cease 
to  be  a  tool  of  injustice  and  mono- 
poly. She  paused  a  moment:  then 
said,  a  little  doggedly,  as  one  used 
to  encounter  prejudice,  "  I  am 
a  medical  sUident ;  a  would  -  be 
doctor," 

"Ah!" 

"  And  so  well  qualified  by  genuine 
gifts,  I'y  study  from  my  infancy,  by 
zeal,  quick  senses,  and  cultivated 
judgment,  th^t,  were  all  the  leading 
London  physicians  examined  to- 
morrow by  qualified  persons  at  the 
same  board  as  myself,  mo^t  of  those 
wealthy  practitioners — not  all,  mind 
you — would  cut  an  indifferent  figure 
in  modern  science  compared  with 
me,  whom  you  have  had  to  rescue 
from   starvation — because    I  am    a 

Her  eye  flashed.  But  she  mod- 
erated herself,  and  said,  "That  is 
the  outline ;  and  it  is  a  grievance. 
Now  grievances  are  bores.  You 
can  escape  this  one  before  it  is  too 

"If  it  lies  with  mo,  I  demand 
the  minutest  details,"  said  Vizard, 
jvarmly, 

"  You  shall  have  them ;  and  true 
to  the  letter." 

Vizard  settled  the  small  account, 
and  adjourned,  with  his  companion, 
to  the  garden.  She  walked  by 
his  side,  with  her  face  sometimes 
thoughtfully  bent  on  the  ground, 
and  sometimes  confronting  him  with 
ardour,  and  told  him  a  true  story, 
the  Mmplicity  of  which  I  shall  try 
not  to  spoil  with  any  vulgar  arts  of 
fiction. 
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"  My  father  was  an  American, 
my  niotlicr  English.  I  was  bom 
near  Epsom,  and  lived  there  ten 
years.  Then  my  father  had  pro- 
perty left  him  in  Mastachu setts,  aod 
we  went  to  Boston.  Both  my 
parents  educated  me,  and  began 
very  earlj'.  I  observe  that  most 
parents  arc  babies  at  teaching,  com- 

Sared  with  mine.  My  father  was  a 
Liguist,  and  taught  me  to  liap  Ger- 
man, French,  and  English ;  my 
mother  was  an  ideacd  woman :  she 
taught  me  three  rarities— attention, 
observation,  aTid  accuracy.  If  I 
went  a  walk  in  the  country,  I  had 
to  bring  her  iiome  a  budget ;  the 
men  and  women  on  the  road,  their 
dresses,  appearance,  counte nances, 
and  words;  every  iind  of  bird  in 
the  air,  and  insect  and  chrysalis  in 
the  hedges  ;  the  crops  id  the  fields, 
the  flowcra  and  herbs  on  the  banks. 
If  I  walked  in  the  town,  I  must 
not  be  eyes  and  no  eyes ;  woe  be- 
tide me  if  I  could  only  report  the 
dresses.  Really,  I, have  known  me, 
when  I  was  but  eight,  come  home 
to  my  mother  laden  with  details, 
when  perhaps  an  untrained  girl  of 
eighteen  could  only  have  specified. 
that  she  had  gone  up  and  down  a 
thoroughfare.  Another  time  moth- 
er would  take  me  on  a  visit :  next 
day,  or  perhaps  next  week,  she 
would  expect  nie  to  describe  every 
article  of  furniture  in  her  friends 
room,  and  the  books  on  the  table, 
and  repeat  the  conversation,  the 
topics  at  all  events.  She  taught 
me  to  master  histoiy  accurately. 
To  do  this  she  was  artful  enough  to 
tarn  sport  into  science.  She  utilis- 
ed a  game  :  young  people  in  Boston 
play  it.  A  writes  an  anecdote  on 
paper,  or  perhaps  produces  it  in 
print.  She  reads  it  off  to  B.  B 
goes  away,  and  writes  it  down  by 
memory ;    then   reads  her  writing 


out  to  C.  C  has  to  listen,  and  con- 
vey her  impression  to  paper.  This 
she  reads  to  D,  and  D  goes  and 
writes  it.  Then  the  orig^nnl  storv 
and  D's  version  are  compared  ;  aud 
generally  speaking,  the  differene* 
of  the  two  is  a  caution — against  oral 
tradition  :  when  the  steps  of  devi- 
ation   arc    observed,    it  is   quite    a 

"  My  mother,  with  her  good  wit, 
saw  there  was  something  better  than 
fun  to  be  got  out  of  thi^  She 
trained  my  memory  of  great  things 
with  it.  She  began  with  striking 
passages  of  history,  and  played  the 
game  with  father  and  me.  Bat,  as 
my  power  of  retaining,  and. repeat- 
ing coiTcctly,  grew,  by  practice, 
she  enlai^ed  the  bosiness,  and  kept 
enriching  my  memory,  so  that  I 
began  to  have  tracts  of  history  at 
my  fingers'  ends.  As  I  grew  older, 
she  extended  the  sport  to  laws  and 
the  great  public  coutroversies  in  re- 
ligion, ^olilica,  and  philosophy  that 
have  agitated  the  world.  But  here 
she  had  to  get  assistance  from  her 
learned  friends.  She  was  a  woman 
valued  by  men  of  intellect,  and  ^hc 
had  no  mercy — milked  jurists,  phy- 
sicians, and  thcolni^ians,  and  histo- 
rians, all  into  my  little  pail.  To  be 
sure,  they  were  as  kind  about  it  as 
she  wan  unscrupulous.  They  saw  I 
was  a  keen  student,  and  gave  my 
mother  many  a  little  gem  in  writing. 
She  read  them  out  to  me  :  1  listen- 
ed hard,  and  thns  I  fixed  many 
great  and  good  things  in  my  trained 
memory ;  and  repeated  them  against 
the  text:  I  was  never  allowed  t<> 
see  that. 

"  With  this  sharp  training,  school 
subjects  were  child's  play  to  roc, 
and  I  won  a  good  many  prizes  very 
easily.  My  mother  would  not  let 
me  waste  a  single  minute  over 
music     She  nsed  to  say,  '  Music 
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cxtracte  what  little  brains  &  j^Irl 
has.  OpeD  tbe  piano,  you  shut 
the  understanding.'  I  am  afraid  1 
bore  yoa  with  my  mother," 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  I  ad.- 
mire  her." 

"Ob,  thank  yon — thank  yon,  sir.. 
She  nerer  uses  big  words;  so  it  is 
only  of  late  I  have  had  the  noua 
to  see  how  wise  she  ie  :  she  cor- 
rected the  special  blots  of  the  fe- 
male character  in  me ;  aod  it  ia 
sweet  to  me  to  talk  of  that  dear 
friend.     What  would  I  give  to  see 


"  Well,    then,    sir,     she      made 

nie,  aa   far   as  she  could;  a — what 

shall    I  say  ?— a  kind  of  little   in- 

tellectusl   gymnast,    fit    to    begio 

any   study;    but    she    left  me    to 

choose  ray  own  line.     Well,  I  was 

>  for    natural    history    first;     began 

like  a  girl ;   gathered  wild  flowers 

and  aimplea  at  Eusom,  along  with 

an  old  woman ;   ahc  discoursed    on 

I  their  traditional  virtues,  and  knew 

I  little  of  their  real  properties;  that 

!  I  have  discovered  since. 

"From  herbs  to  living  things; 
never  spared  a  chrysalis,  but  always 
took  it  home,  and  watched  it  break 
into  wings.  Hung  over  the  ponds 
in  Jnne,  watching  the  eggs  of  the 
frog  turn  to  tadpoles,  and  the  tad- 
]>o!es  to  Johnny  Crapaud.  I  obey- 
,  ed  Scripture   in  one   thing,  for  I 

['  studied  the  ants  and  their  ways. 

"I  collected  birds'  eggs.  At 
nine,  not  a  boy  in  the  parish  could 
find  more  'nests  [in  a  day  than  I 
conld.  With  birds'-nesting,  buy- 
ing, and  now  and  tlien  begging,  I 
made  a  collection,  that  figures  in  a 
rauseum  over  the  water,  aod  is  eo- 
titled,  '  ^gs  of  British  Birds.' 
The  colours  attract,  and  people  al- 
ways stop  at  it.  But  it  does  no 
justice  whatever  to  the  great  variety 
of  sea-birda'  e^s  on  the  coast  of 
Britain. 


"When  I  had  learned  what  tiltle 
they  teach  jn  schools,  especially 
drawing,  and  that  is  useful  in  scien- 
tific pursuits,  I  was  allowed  to 
choose  my  own  books,  and  attend 
lectures.  One  bles-scd  day  I  sat 
and  listened  to  Agassiz— ah!  No 
tragedy  well  played,  nor  opera  sung, 
ever  moved  a  heart  so  deeply  as  he 
moved  mine,  that  great  and  earnest 
man,  whoso  enthusiasm  for  nature 
was  as  fresh  as  my  own,  and  his 
knowledge  a  thoasand  times  larger. 
Talk  of  heaven  opening  to  the 
Christian  pilgrim  as  be  passes  Jor- 
dan! Why,  God  made  earth  as 
well  as  heaven,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
the  Architect ;  and  it  is  a  joy  divine 
when  earth  opens  to  the  true  ad- 
mirer of  God's  works.  Sir,  earth 
opened  to, me,  as  Agassiz  discoursed. 

"  I  followed  him  about  like  a 
little  bluodhonnd,  and  dived  into 
the  libraries  after  each  subject  he 
treated  or  touched, 

"It  was  another  little  epoch  in 
my  life  when  I  read  White's  letters 
to  Pennant  about  natural  history  in 
Selliorne,  Selbome  is  an  English 
village,  not  half  so  pretty  as  most ; 
and,  until  Gilbert  White  came,  no- 
body saw  anything  there  worth 
printing,  II is  book  showed  me 
that  the  hnmblest  spot  in  nature 
becomes  entraordinary  the  moment 
extraordinary  observation  is  applied 
to  it.  I  must  mimic  Gilbert  White 
directly,  I  pestered  my  poor  parents 
to  spend  a  month  or  two  in  the 
depths  of  the  country,  on  the  verge  of 
a  forest.  They  yielded,  with  groans ; 
I  kissed  them,  and  we  rusticated. 
I  pried  into  every  living  thing,  not 
forgetting  my  old  friends  the  msect 
tribe.  Here  I  found  ants  with 
grander  ideas  than  they  have  to 
home,  and  satisfied  myself  they 
have  more  brains  than  apes.  They 
co-operate  more,  and  in  complicated 
things.  Sir,  there  arc  anta  that 
make  greater  marches,  for  their  size, 
than  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia. 
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Even  the  leas  nomad  tribes  will 
march  tbrougli  fieltts  of  grasa,  where 
each  blade  is  a  high  gum-tree  to 
them,  and  never  lose  the  track.  I 
saw  an  army  of  red  ants,  with  gen- 
era Is,  captains,  and  ensigns,  start 
at  daybreak,  march  across  a  road, 
through  a  hedge,  and  then  through 
high  grass  till  noon,  and  surprise  a 
fortific'atioD  of  black  ants  and  fake 
it  after  a  sanguinaiy  resistance.  All 
that  must  have  been  planned  before- 
hand, you  know,  and  carried  out  to 
the  letter.  Once  I  found  a  colony 
busy  ou  some  hurd  ground,  prepar- 
ing an  abode.  I  happened  to  have 
been  microscoping  a  wasp,  so  I  threw 
him  down  among  the  ants..  They 
were  disgusted.  They  ran  about 
collecting  opinions.  Pres^ently  half 
of  theni  burrowed  into  the  earth 
below  and  undermined  him,  till  he 
lay  on  a  crust  of  earth  as  thin  as 
a  wafer,  and  a  deep  grave  below. 
Then  they  all  got  on  him  except 
one,  and  he  stood  pompous  on  a 
pebble  and  gave  orders.  The  earth 
broke— ^the  wasp  went  down  into 
his  grave — and  the  ants  soon  cover- 
ed him  with  loose  earth,  and  resumed 
their  domestic  architecture,  I  con- 
cluded that  tiiough  the  monkey 
resembles  man  roost  in  body,  the 
ant  comes  nearer  liim  in  mind.  As 
for  dogs,  I  don't  know  where  to  rank 
them  m  nalure,  because  they  have 
been  pupils  of  man  for  centnries.  I 
bore  yon  T' 

"  No." 

"Oh  yes,  I  do:  an  enthusiast  is 
always  a  bojc.  'Les  facbenx'  of 
Moli^re  arc  just  enthusiasts.  Well, 
sir,  in  one  word,  I  was  a  natnral 
philosopher— very  small,  but  earnest ; 
and,  in  due  courBe,  my  studies 
brought  me  to  the  wonders  of  the 
human  body.  1  studied  the  out- 
lines of  anatomy  in  books  and 
plates,  and  prepared  figures;  and 
from  that,  by  degrees,  I  was  led  on 
to  Bu^ery  and  medicine — in  books, 
you  understand;  and  they  are  only 


half  the  battle.  Medicine  is  a  thing 
one  can  do  ;  it  is  a  noble  science,  a 
practical  science,  and  a  subtle  sci- 
ence, where  )  thought  my  powers  of 
study  and  observation  might  help 
me  to  be  keen  at  reading  symptoms, 
and  do  good  to  man,  and  be  a 
famous  womnn ;  so  I  concluded  V> 
benefit  mankind  and  myself.  Stop  ! 
that  sounds  like  self-deception.  It 
must  have  been  myself  and  man- 
kind I  concluded  to  benefit.  Any 
way,  I  pestered  that  small  section 
of  mankind,  which  consisted  of  luy 
parents,  until  they  consented  to  let 
mc  study  medicine  in  Europe." 
"What I  ail  by  yourself T 
"Yes.  Oh,  girls  are  very  in- 
dependenC  in  the  Stat«s,  and  eoveni 
the  old  people.  Mine  said  'No'  a 
few  dozen  times;  but  they  were 
bound  to  end  in  '  Yes,'  and  I  went 
to  Zurich.  I  studied  hard  there, 
and  earned  the  a[>probation  of  the 
professors:  but  the  school  deteri- 
orated; too  many  ladies  poured  in 
fr<)m  Russia ;  some  were  not  in 
earnest,  and  preferred  flirting  to 
study,  and  did  themselves  no  good, 
and  made  the  male  students  idle, 
and    wickeder   than    evet 


-If    pos. 
expect ;" 


.ibie." 

"  What  else  could  } 
said  Viiard. 

"  Nothing  else  from  unpicketl 
women.  Hut,  when  all  the  schools 
in  Europe  shall  be  open— a«  they 
ought  to  be,  and  must,  and  shall — 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  shallow 
girls  crowding  to  any  particular 
school.  Besides,  there  will  be  h 
more  strict  and  rapid  routine  of  ex- 
amination then  to  sift  out  the  fo- 
male  flirts— and  the  male  dimces 
along  with  them,  1  hope. 

"Well,  sir,  we  few,  that  really 
meant  medicine,  made  inquiries, 
and  heard  of  a  famous  old  school 
in  the  south  of  France,  where 
women  had  graduated  of  old ;  and 
two  of  us  went  there  to  try — an 
Italian  lady  and  myself.     Wo  car- 
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ried  good   tcstlnioniala    from     Zn-  .aod   enter    upon     my     routine    of 

lich ;    nnd,    not    to     frighten    tlie  studies.       So    I    was   admitted   on 

Freochiiien   at   startin);,  I  attacked  sufferance ;    but  I  soon   earned  the 

them     alone.      Cornelia     was     my  good  opinion  of  the  professors,  and 

elder,  and   my    superior   in    attain-  of  this  one  in  particular :  and  then 

ments;  slic  was  a  true  descendant  Cornelia  applied  for  Admission,  and 

of  those  learned  ladies   who   have  was  let  in  loo.     We  lived  tc^ether, 

adorned    the  chairs   of  philosophy,  and   had    no   secrets;  and  1  tliinb, 

jiirispnadence,  anatomy,  and    medi-  sir,  I  may  venture  to  say  that  we 

cine  in  her  native  country ;  but  she  showed  some  little  wifidom,  if  you 

has  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  as  consider  our  age,  and  all  that  wsir 

well  aa  of  Ihe   sage ;    and    she   put  done  to  spoil  ub.      As   to   parrying 

me  forward  because  of  my  red  hair,  their    little    sly   attempts    at   flirta- 

Shes^dthat  would  he  a  passport  tion,   that    is    nothing;    we   came 

to  the  dark  philosophers  of  France."  prepared  :    but,    when    our  fellow- 

"  Was  not  that  rather  foxy.  Miss  students  found  we  were  in  earnest, 

Gale  !"  and  had  high  views,  the  chivalrous 

"  Foxy  aa  my  hair  itself,  Mr.  Vi-  spirit  of  a  gallant  nation  took  fire, 

Eard."  and  they  treated  ns  with  a  delicate 


"  Well,  I  applied  to  a  professor,  reverence  that  might  Iias*e  turned 
He  received  me  with  profound  any  woman's  head.  Itiit  we  had 
courtesy  and  feigned  respect,  hut  the  credit  of  a  sneered-at  sex  t'> 
was  staggered  at  my  request  to  keep  up,  and  felt  our  danger,  and 
matriculate.  He  gcftieulated  and  warned  each  other ;  and  I  remcm- 
bowed  d  la  Frau^aise,  and  begged  bet  I  told  Cornelia  how  many 
the  pertnUnion  of  his  foxy-haired  young  ladies  in  the  States  I  had 
invader  from  northern  climes  to  seen  pulFed  np  by  the  men's  extra- 
consult  his  colleagues.  Would  I  vagant  homage,  and  become  spoiled 
do  him  the  great  honour  to  call  children,  and  offensively  arrogant 
again  next  day  at  twelve  f  I  did,  and  discourteous ;  so  I  entreated 
and  met  three  other  polished  aulho-  her  to  cheek  those  vieca  in  me  the 
rities.  One  spoke  for  all,  and  said:  moment  she  saw  them  coming. 
If  I   bad    not    brought    with     me  "  When  we  had  been  here  a  year, 

E roofs  of  serious  study,  they  should  attending  all  the  lectures — clinical 
avo  dissuaded  me  very  earnestly  medicine  and  snidery  included — 
from  a  science  I  could  nut  graduate  news  came  thai  one  British  school, 
in  without  going  through  practical  Edinbm^h,  had  shown  symptoms 
courses  of  anatomy  and  clinical  of  yielding  to  Continental  eivilisa- 
eui^ry.  That,  however  (with  a  tion,  and  relaxing  monopoly.  That 
regulw  French  shrug),  was  my  busi-  turned  me  north  directly.  My 
□ess,  not  theirs.  It  was  not  for  mother  is  English  ;  I  wanted  to  be 
ihem  to  teach  me  delicacy,  but  a  British  doctreas,  not  a  French. 
ratJier  to  leara  it  from  me.  Cornelia  had  misgivings,  and  even 
That  was  a.  French  sneer.  The  condescended  to  ciy  over  me.  But 
French  are  un  gens  moqueur,  you  I  am  a  mule,  and  always  was.  Then 
know.  I  received  both  shrug  and  that  dear  friend  made  terms  with 
sneer  like  marble.  He  ended  it  all  me ;  I  must  not  break  off  my  con- 
by  saying  :  The  school  had  no  ncctiou  with  the  Fieneh  school,  she 
written  law  excluding  doctresscs  ;  said.  No  ;  she  had  thought  it  well 
and  the  old  records  proved  women  over:  I  must  ask  leave  of  the  French 
bad  graduated,  and  even  lectured,  professors  to  study  in  the  nortli, 
there.     I  had  only  to  pay  my  fees,  and  bring  back  notes  about  those 
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distant  Thulians.  Says  she,  '  Your 
BtiiJies  in  that  savage  island  will  be 
allowed  to  go  for  something  here,  if 
you  improve  your  time;  and  you 
will  be  sure  to,  sweetheart,  that  I 
may  be  always  proud  of  you.'  Dear 
Cornelia !" 

"  Am  I  to  believe  all  this  V  said 
\'izard.  "  Can  women  be  such  tnie 
friends  T' 

"  What  eannot  women  be  ? 
What ! !  are  you  one  of  those  who 
take  ns  for  a  clique?  Don't  you 
know  more  than  half  mankind  are 
women !" 
"  Alas !" 

"  Alaa  for  tbcm  !"  aaidj  Rhoda, 
sliarply. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Vizard,  put- 
ting on  sudden  humility,  "  don't  let 
ns  quarrel.  I  bate  quarrelling — 
where  I'm  sure  to  get  the  worst. 
Ay,  friendship  is  a  fine  thing,  in 
men  or  women ;  a  far  nobler  sen- 
timent than  love.  You  will  not 
admit  that,  of  course,  being  a 
womjHi." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  will,"  said  she. 
"  Why,  1  have  observed  love  atten- 
tively; and  I  pronounce  it  a  fever  of 
the  mind.  It  disturbs  the  judgment, 
and  perverts  the  conscience.  You 
side  with  the  beloved,  right  or 
wrong.  What  personal  degrada- 
tion I  I  observe,  too,  that  a  grand 
passion  is  a  grand  mi^tfortune  ;  they 
arc  always  in  a  storm  of  hope, 
fears,  doubt,  jealousy,  rapture,  rage, 
and  the  end  deceit,  or  else  satiety. 
Friendship  is  steady,  and  peaceful ; 
not  much  jealousy,  no  heart-burn- 
ings. It  strengthens  with  time, 
and  survives  the  smallpox,  and  a 
wooden  leg.  It  doubles  our  joys, 
and  divides  our  grief,  and  lignls 
and  warms  our  lives  with  a  steady 
flnmc.  Solem  e  taundo  lollunl,  qui 
lollunl  amieitiam." 

"  Hollo !"  cried  Vizard.  "  What  I 
you  know  I.atin  too  f 

"Why,  of  course — a  smattering; 
or    bow   could    I   read  Pliny,    and 


CelsuH,  and  ever  so  much  more 
rubbish,  that  custom  chucks  down 
before  the  gates  of  knowledge,  and 
says,  'There— before  you  go  the 
right  road,  you  ought  to  go  the 
wrong  ;  t(  is  usual '  ?  Study  now, 
with  the  reverence  they  don't 
deRerve,  the  non-obsen-ers  of  an- 
tiquity." 

"Spare  mc  the  ancients.  Miss 
Gale,"  said  Vizard,  "  and  reveal  me 
the  girl  of  the  period.  'When  I  was 
so  ill-bred  as  to  interrupt  you,  you 
had  left  France,  crowned  with 
laurels,  and  were  just  invading 
Britain." 

Something  in  his  words  or  bis 
tone  discouri^ed  the  subtle  obser- 
ver, and  she  said,  coldly,  "  Excuse 
me ;  I  have  hardly  the  courage. 
My  British  history  is  a  tale  of  in- 
justice, suffering,  insult,  and,  worst 
of  all,  defeat,  t  cannot  promise  to 
relate  it  with  that  composiire  who- 
ever pretends  to  science  ought:  the 
wound  still  bleeds." 

Then  Vizard  was  vexed  with  him- 
self, and  looked  grave  and  concerned. 
He  said,  gently,  "  Miss  Gale,  I  am 
sorry  to  give  you  pain  ;  but  what 
you  have  told  me  is  so  new  and  in- 
teresting, I  shall  be  disappointed  if 
you  withhold  the  rest;  besides,  you 
know  it  gives  no  lasting  pain  to  re- 
late our  griefs,  Comc^-come — be 
brave,  and  tell  me." 

"Well,  I  will,"  said  sbe.  "In- 
deed some  instinct  moves  mc. 
Good  may  come  of  my  telling  it 
you.  I  Ihink — somehow — yon  are 
— a — ^just — man." 

In  the  act  of  saying  this,  she 
fixed  her  grey  eyes  steadily  and 
searchingly  upon  Vizard's  face,  bo 
that  he  could  scarcely  meet  them, 
tliey  were  so  powerful ;  then,  sud- 
denly, the  observation  seemed  to 
die  out  of  them,  and  reflection  to 
take  its  place;  those  darting  eyes 
were  tumed  inwards.  It  was  a 
marked  variety  of  power.  There 
was  something    wizard  like  in  the 
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vividnea  with  whirih  two  distinct  be  the  judge.  3d,  But,  as  a  jiidixe 
mental  processes  were  preaented  by  never  shuts  his  mind  to  either  side, 
the  varied  action  of  a  single  organ  :  do  not  refuse  her  a  fair  hearing. 
and  Vizard  then  began  to  suspcet  Above  all,  do  not  nnderrato  the 
that  a  creature  stood  before  him  question.  Let  Dot  the  balance  of 
wilh  a  power  of  discerning  and  your  understanding  be  so  upset  by 
digesting  truth,  nuch  as  he  had  not  ephemeral  childishness,  as  to  fancy 
yet  encountered  either  in  man  or  that  it  matters  much  wlielher  you 
woman.  She  entered  on  her  British  break  an  egg  top  or  bottom,  because 
advenluroa  in  her  clear  silvery  voice;  Gulliver's  two  nations  went  to  war 
it  was  not,  liko  Ina  Klosking's,  about  it ;  or  that  it  matters  much 
rich,  and  deep,  and  tender:  yet  it  whotlicr  your  Queen  is  called  Queen 
had  a  certain  gentle  beauty  to  those  of  India  or  -EmpTCS!!,  because  two 
who  love  truth,  because  it  was  dis-  parties  made  a  noise  about  it,  and 
passionate,  yet  expressive,  and  cool,  the  country  has  wasted  ten  thousand 
yet  not  cold;  one  might  call  It  square  miles  of  good  paper  on  tiie 
truth's  silver  truunpet.  subject.  Fight  gainst  these  illn- 
On  the  brink  of  this  extra-  sions  of  petty  and  ephemeral  minds. 
ordinary  passage  1  pause  to  make  It  docs  not  matter  to  mankhid 
no  less  than  three  remarks  in  my  whether  any  one  woman  is  called 
own  person.  Ist,  Let  no  reader  of  Queen,  or  Empress,  of  India;  and 
mine  allow  himself  to  fancy  Rhoda  it  matters  greatly  to  mankind 
Gale  and  her  antecedents  are  a  mere  whether  the  whole  race  of  women 
excrescence  of  ray  story :  she  was  are  to  bo  allowed  to  study  medi- 
rooted  to  it  even  before  the  first  cine,  and  practise  it,  if  they  can  n- 
sc«ne  of  it — the  meeting  of'Asli-  val  tlie  male,  or  are  to  be  debarred 
mead  and  the  Klosking — and  this  from  testing  their  scientitic  ' '' 
wilt  soon  appear,  2d,  She  is  now  "  '  -.  ^  ..  . 
going  into  a  controverted  matter ; 
and  though  she  is  sincere  and  truth- 
ful, she  is  of  necessity  a  partisan,  eleven  hundred  lawgivers — most  of 
Do  not  take  her  for  a  judge.     You  'em  fools. 


n   justice    haman  and  divine,    by 
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This  is  a.  most  interesling  and  marvellous  events,  if  to  some  eittnt 
valuable  book.  Its  dificrcnt  chap-  from  an  Austrian,  before  all  ihiugs 
tera  appeared  in  succcssivQ  imm-  from  a  European,  point  of  view. 
bars  of  tlic  '  Revue  des  Deux  "  Taking  a  broad  view,"  he  cx- 
Mondes '  in  1875,  and,  translated  claims,  "it  is  in  truth  a  matter 
by  Mrs.  Tait,  now  appear  in  the  of  coucratulation  that  the  sceptre 
form  of  a  separate  volume.  They  of  the  West  has  slipped  from  the 
are  written  by  M.  Julian  Klaczko,  hands  of  a  turbulent  volcanic  na- 
an  ex-deputy  of  the  Parliament  of  tion,  always  engaged  in  some  propa- 
Vienna,  who  in  1871  retired  from  ganda,  now  Jacobin,  now  Ultra- 
politics,  hut  who,  nevertheless,  montane,  hut  ever  revolutionary, 
quotes  in  this  volume  only  Buch  to  fall  into  the  grasp  of  the  most 
documents  and  despatches  ns  have  orderly,  moat  hierarchical,  and  bcsl- 
hitbcrto,  by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  disciplined  state  in  Europe."  Sa- 
found  their  way  before  the  public  dowa  and  Sedan  were  I'rotcstant 
eye,  rightly  deeming  himself  "hound  victories  over  the  two  chief  Cath- 
by  the  obligations  laid  upon  him  olic  Powers,  fitly  followed  by  the 
bv  professional  secrecy,  and  by  the  strngglo  into  which  I'rince  Bis- 
elementary  rules  of  state  service."  marck    has     plunged    against    the 


The  object  is  to  trace  out  the  work- 
ings and  the  results  of  a  ten  years' 
partnership  between  the  two  fam- 
ous Chancellors  of  Russia  and  Ger- 
many, Prince  Gortschakoff  and 
I'rince  Bipmarck ;  and  these  are 
delineated  with  considerable  artistic 
power,  and  in  a  manner  which  he- 


Vatican.  But  upon  the  part  w 
Russia  has  played  during  this  por- 
tion of  European  history  M.  Klac- 
zko is  remarkably  severe,  lie  traces 
itcntiroly  toapolicy  of  spite  i^ainst 
Austria  for  imaginary  wrongs  dur- 
ing the  Crimean  War  —  i^ainst 
France  for  its  interference  with  re- 
tokons  considerable  political  insight,     gard  to  Poland,  to  a  policy    which 


and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  diplomatic  world.  The  mo- 
mentous partnership  or  understand- 
ing between  those  powerful  states- 
men, to  which  is  traced  the  down- 
fall of  Austria  and  France,  the 
unification  of  Germany,  the  eclipse 
of  Europe,  and  the  quiescence  of 


totally  opposed  to  the  traditions 
of  Russian  diplomacy,  which  has 
substituted  along  the  whole  line  of 
frontier,  in  placo  of  "  a  purely  and 
exclusively  defensive  combination," 
in  which  Russia  had  the  paramount 
influence,  a  gigantic  military  power, 
ibiCious,   full  of   cntci'prise,   and 


Russia,  is  said  to  have  lasted  from     obliged    by    its  very    position    to 
"' ■—  of  the  Schlcswig-Uol-     undertake    the     championship    of 


stein  question  down  to  the  Empe- 
ror William's  journey  to  Russia  in 
the  spring  of  1873  to  pay  his  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  Czar.  M.  Klac- 
zko approaches  the  recilAl  of  these 

The  Two  Chancellors  :  Priace  QortschRkoffand  Prince  Bismarck,  hj  M.  Julian 
Elaczko,  ex-Deputj  of  tho  Parliament  of  Vienna.  Transtated  from  the  Preach  by 
Mrs,  'Edit.    Loadon  :  Cbapmnn  &  Hall  :  1876. 


what  are  called  "  Western  inter- 
ests," lie  declares  that  the  some 
Power  which  struck  down  Austria 
at  Sadown  and  France  nt  Sedan, 
could  at  will  deal   Russia  a  mortal 
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Prince    GorUckakoj^'  and  J^lnee  Bismarck. 


blow  tliroTigh  the  gates  of  Poland  ; 
and  that  a  proposal  to  do  so  was 
warmly  discussed  in  1871  by  "a 
groQp  oE  Hungarian  statesmen  sup- 
posed to  be  to  some  considerable 
extent  in  Prince  Bismarck's  confi- 
dence." He  points  to  the  views  held 
by  Prussia  in  1883  as  to  tbe  left 
bank  of  tbc  Vistula,  "  tbe  uataral 
frontier,"  and  argues  that  Teuton 
aspirations  are  ever  on  the  increasa 
in  Coiirland  and  Livonia.  The 
grateful  disposition  of  the  Emperor 
William  may  influence  destiny  for 
a  time ;  yet  even  he  is  capable  of 
resigning  himself,  with  grief  in  his 
heart  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  a 
sanguinary  sacrifice,  when  either 
the  voice  of  Germany,  or  bis  mis- 
sion from  on  high,  may  summon 
him  to  arms. 

M.  Klaczko  insists  that  whatever 
Europe  may  have  gained  by  the 
rise  of  Germany,  Russia  hns  lost  in 
Becurity,  power,  and  relative  influ- 
ence, by  her  persistent  support  of 
Prussian  policy.  Napoleon's  loss  of 
his  throne  is  traced  to  tiie  sbort- 
ughted  policy  and  confused  ideas 
which  led  him  to  uri;e  Prussia  for- 
ward in  her  aggressive  path  after 
having  thrown  up  the  cause  of 
Denmark  from  a  feeling  of  ill-tem- 

Gri^ainst  England,  On  the  other 
nd.  Prince  GortschakofF,  although 
be  made  a  skilful  use  of  tbe  good- 
will of  France  to  restore  Russia  to 
her  old  ascendancy  within  four 
years  of  the  treaty  of  1850,  never- 
theless refused,  from  tbe  motives 
here  attributed  to  him  of  rancour 
and  ill-nature,  to  entertain  tbe  idea 
of  any  alliance  but  that  of  Prussia ; 
actively  ludcd  that  ally  in  wreaking 
his  vengeance  on  France  and  Aus- 
tria; rejected  in  1867  ample  conces- 
sions offered  by  both  those  Powers  ; 
refused  in  1871  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  tbe  work  of  peace,  though 
urged  thereto  by  both  Austria  and 
Eogland.  The  recent  conquests  in 
Asia  are,  it  is  urged,  wholly  inadc- 


are  embarrassing  possessions,  and 
Russian  hopes  on  the  Bosphorus  are 
but  shadowy  contingencies.  A  vague 
presentiment  is  declared  to  have 
already  taken  posse^^sion  of  the 
Rassian  public,  conscious  that  tbe 
ancient  traditions  of  the  empire 
have  been  set  aside,  that  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  is  gone,  that  the  friendship 
of  tbe  secondary  States  has  disap- 
peared, that  tbc  work  of  revolution 
and  annexation  has  obliterated  the 
treaties  and  public  law  of  Europe. 
It  is  clear,  as  has  been  constantly 
urged  during  the  progress  of  the 
recent  phase  of  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion, that  Russia  is  far  weaker, 
relatively  t.>  tbe  rest  of  Europe, 
than  she  was  twenty  years  ago, 
and  that  a  policy  of  singlehanded 
aggression  no  longer  lies  within  her 
power. 

Prince  Gortachakoff,  born  in  1798, 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  was  initiated  into  tlie 
langiiage  of  Voltaire  by  the  brother 
of  ilarat,  the  infamous  convention- 
alist. Of  varied  classical  acquirc- 
meots,  he  was  the  co-disciple,  and 
remained  the  steadfast  friend,  of 
Pouchkinc,  the  great  national  poet, 
who  foretold  his  splendid  destinies, 
hailing  him  as  "  Fortune's  favoured 
son."  The  favours,  however,  were  tar- 
dily conferred ;  for  tbe  future  chief, 
although  at  an  early  age  he  entered 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  became  at- 
tached to  the  suite  of  Count  Nessel- 
rode  from  tbe  time  of  tbc  Laybacli 
and  Verona  Congresses,  continued 
to  fill  a  secondary  appointment  till 
he  was  over  fifty  years  of  age.  lie 
first  attracted  the  attention  of  tbc 
Emperor  Nicholas  as  plenipotenti- 
ary at  Stuttgart,  where,  "  by  dint  of 
skill  and  dest«rity,  lie  succeeded 
in  establishing  tbc  Oraod  Duchess 
Olga  (tbe  daughter  of  Nicholas)  in 
the  royal  family  of  Wartemberg ;" 
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and  then  remained  for  some  years 
longer  at  his  post  to  be  her  guide 
and  counsellor  m  h,er  adopted  coun- 

}  lie  was  still  at  Stuttgart 
when  he  Parliament  of  Frankfurt, 
ant  pa  ng  the  work  of  1870,  con- 
st u  ed  a  German  empire,  to  the 
ex   u   on  of    Austria,   offering   the 

own  o  he  King  of  I'russifi,  The 
King  of  WOrtemberg  refused  to 
submit;  and  in  1650  the  Gernian 
Confederation  was  re-established  on 
the  old  compact  of  Vienna,  Prince 
Oortschakoff  being  appointed  the 
representative  of  the  Ku^ian  Court 
at  the  Diet  of  Frankfurt.  Nicholas 
at  that  time  was,  so  to  speak,  Chief 
Justice  of  Europe,  the  champion  of 
Conservatism  ainiilst  Stat-es  which 
had  been  devastated  by  tlic  revolu- 
tionary storms  of  1848.  lie  had 
protected  Denmark  against  Ger- 
many; he  had  crushed  the  Hun- 
garian insurrection  against  the  Aus- 
trian Government ;  he  had  lai^ely 
contributed  to  re-establish  the  Ger- 
man Confederation  on  its  old  basis, 
that  combination  which  Prince  Gor- 
tscliakoff  has  subsequently  eulogised 
as  "  purely  and  exclusively  defen- 

Bismarck,  bora  in  1615,  could 
hardly,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
the  University  of  GOttingen,  com- 
pete in  point  of  clHssicnl  learning 
with  Gortechakoff ;  and  for  twenty 
vears  it  was  a  serious  question  with 
the  more  formal  and  pedantic  Ger- 
mans whether  the  hero  of  Sadowa 
had  ever  passed  his  Government 
examination.  His  early  tastes  had 
led  bim  to  hunting,  riding,  swim- 
ming, gymnastics,  and  duels;  al- 
though he  possesses  "  a  very  ample 
knowledge  of  his  Bible,  his  Shake- 
speare, his  Goethe,  and  his  Schiller." 
Though  neither  a  writer  nor  nn 
orator,  his  obscure  and  confused 
style  is  often  lit  up  by  lifelike  and 
original  expressions, "  lightning-like 
thoughts,  powerfnl  and  unforeseen 
im^er}*,   words  which   strike  and 


penetrate,  and  remain  indelibly 
engraven."  He  could  never  bow 
liis  neck  to  scholarly  tasks,  nor  en- 
dure the  regular  work  of  an  office, 
or  of  a  soldier's  life.  His  first  ten 
or  twelve  years  were  filled  with  mis- 
carried schemes  of  every  description. 
He  began  life  as  the  resolute 
adversary  of  modern  ideas,  of  Prus- 
sian Liberalism,  combating  the  two 
great  national  fancies  of  the  party — 
viz.,  the  deliverance  of  Schieswig- 
Holstein  and  the  unity  of  Germany. 
He  denounced  the  former  as  "  an 
eminently  iniijnitous,  frivolous,  dis- 
astrous, and  revolutionary  enter- 
prise ;"  the  latter  in  the  name  of 
lustice  and  patriotism.  The  humil- 
iation of  Olmfitz  occurred  in  1850, 
and  the  sole  orator  who  arose  in  the 
Prussian  Assembly  to  defend  Pnis- 
sian  subservience  to  the  house  of 
Hapsbuig  was  Bismarck  himself. 
Ue  was  convinced  that  Austria  was 
a  German  power  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  and  that  I'nissia  should 
submit  to  her,  in  order  to  oppose  a 
united  front  to  a  menacing  democra- 
cy. The  partisan  of  Austria  was  im- 
mediately appointed'  Prussian  plen- 
ipotentiary to  the  German  Confed- 
eration, a  post  which  he  held  for 
eight  years  (1851-59).  The  petty 
mancenvring  and  puny  struggles 
for  influence,  the  tittle-tattle  and 
small  incidents  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  irrital«d  and  exasperat- 
ed bim  ;  his  contempt  for  the  Bund 
increased  year  bv  year ;  and  in  1 858 
he  almost  decided  upon  giving  up 
his  diplomatic  career. 

The  Eastern  question  burst  upon 
Europe  whilst  two  men,  who  were 
on  the  eve  of  filling  their  lai^e 
place  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  were 
busied  at  Frankfurt.  Every  one 
knows  that  during  the  progress  of 
that  momentous  strife,  the  fidelity  of 
Frederick  William  IV.  to  his  brotbcr- 
in-law,  the  Czar  Nicholas,  was  proof 
against  everything.  The  other 
members  of  tha  Bund  were  equally 
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sympathetic ;  and  it  is  interesting  independence :  he  neverthclos^  fa- 
to  find  that  the  futui-e  chancellors  of  voored  Rnssia  in  the  negotiations 
the  two  countries  followed  the  ex-  to  an  extent  which  exasperated 
ample  of  their  respective  sovereigns  both  Napoleon  and  Lord  Palmer- 
in  the  matter  of  personal  and  polit-  ston  ;  he  closed  the  gates  of  Poland 
ical  intimacy  of  friendship.  Bis-  to  the  Allies;  he  compelled  the 
marck's  disgust,  however,  at  the  Allies  to  distant  operations ;  and  he 
neutrality  of  the  German  Confedera-  facilitated  the  conclusion  of  peace 
tion,  inspired  him  with  nnmitigaled  on  terms  which  saved  the  dignity 
contempt  for  the  Bund.  He  be-  of  the  new  Eraporor.  After  the 
came  convinced  "  in  his  inmost  soul  war  wa^  over.  Prince  Gortacha- 
of  its  utter  nullity  ;"  and,  as  onr  koff  succeeded  to  the  post  vacated 
author  relates,  while  seated  at  the  by  Count  Nesselrode;  and,  as  this 
sreen  table  in  the  palace  of  Taxis,  volume  is  intended  to  show,  he 
exhibited  Lis  contempt  for  the  pro-  shared  to  the  utmost  the  bitter 
cocdings.  feelings,  the  rancorous  animosity. 
In  1854  the  two  friends  were  with  which  every  Russian  regarded 
si'paratcd  by  t!ie  appointment  of  what  was  called  the  immense  in- 
Prince  Gortschakoft'  as  envoy  ti>  the  gratitude  of  Austria.  Three  years 
Court  of  Vienna — the  marsbars  afterwards  he  was  joined  at  St. 
baton  in  the  diplomatic  career  of  Petersbui^  by  the  friend  whose  in; 
Russia.  The  relations  of  Russia  timacy  he  bad  cultivated  on  the 
and  Austria  during  and  arising  ont  banks  of  the  Main.  Bismarck,  in 
of  the  Crimean  war  were  far  from  April  1859,  was  made  Prussian  en- 
£atisfactory.  Tlie  Czar  held  that,  voy  at  the  Russian  Court.  His  feel- 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Hun-  ings  towards  Austria  had  undergone 
garian  insurrection,  Austria  ivaa  an  entire  reaction  from  the  time 
bound  to  liim  by  the  ties  of  grati-  when  he  upheld  the  Uapsburg  in 
tude,  firmly  restrained  by  political  the  Prussian  Assembly,  after  the 
leading-strings.  But  whilst  Prussia  humiliation  of  Olmlltz.  Austria 
and  every  State  in  the  Bund  de-  had  outweighed  him  in  everything 
QOUDCcd  the  Allies  and  the  Chris-  at  Frankfurt,  in  spite  of  Prussian 
tian  defence  of  the  Crescent,  Aus-  sympathy  and  community  of  ideas 
tria,  on  the  other  hand,  looking  to  with  the  secondary  States.  "  These 
her  position  as  a  Danubian,  Slav-  States,"  he  wrote,  "  after  every 
onic,  and  Catholic  Power,  was  dis-  oscillation,  return  with  all  the  per- 
inclined  to  carry  her  gratitude  for  sistencc  of  the  magnetised  needle  to 
recent  services  to  the  length  of  ab-  the  same  point  of  attraction."  Sum- 
nc^ating  her  position  as  a  great  raing  up  the  teachings  of  his  experi- 
Power,  and  considered  that  the  sue-  ence  at  Frankfurt,  he  declared,  "  I 
cess  of  Russian  policy  would  have  see  a  vice  in  our  federal  relations 
led  to  that  result.  She  owed  Russia  that  must  sooner  or  later  be  extir- 
much,  but  at  least  soracthing  less  pated  by  ferro  et  igrte  ;"  the  first 
than  self-immolation;  and  when  all  known  version  df  the  famous  "blood 
things  were  considered,  the  suppres-  and  iron." 

sion  of  the  Ilungariao  revolt  was  to  The  growth  of  international    rela- 

theCzartheextinctionof  aconfiagra-  tions  (1866-59)  during  the  period 

tion  in  a  neighbour's  house.     Count  which      intervened      between     the 

Beust'a  policy,  and  the  motives  for  Crimean    and   the    Austro  -  French 

it,  are  clearly   brought  out  in  this  wars,   is   vividly   described   b^   M. 

volume.     lie  opposed  the  Czar  by  Elaczko.     Prince  Gortscbakofl'  bad 

nplioiding  the  principle  of  Ottoman  acceded  to  power  in  Rnssia,  with 
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a  new  and  untried  Emperor,  strong- 
ly supported  by  the  'popular  voice, 
resolved  upon  breaking  with  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  Czare  in 
i-egBrd  nt  least  to  the  secondary 
Stat«B  (whose  sympathy  had  been  of 
so  little  value),  animated  with  the 
strongest  hatred  to  Austria.  Na- 
poleon, dreaming  of  Italian  unity, 
was  plotting  his  enterprise  against 
Austria;  lie  insisted  on  Prussia 
being  restored  to  that  rank  in 
Europe  from  which  its  recent  con- 
duet  had  seemed  to  decrade  it; 
ho  eagerly  sought  the  friendship 
of  Russia.  The  able  manner  in 
which  Prince  Gortschakoff  availed 
himself  of  this  growing  cordiahty 
to  reinstate  Russia  in  its  old  post  of 
European  influence,  without  suffer- 
ing himself  to  be  used  bv  the  French 
Emperor, isskilfully depicted.  Napo- 
leon fought  his  battles  and  annexed 
his  provinces  ;  the  Anglo  -  French 
alliance  came  to  an  end ;  the  Peace 
of  Villafrauca  was  inspired  by  fear 
of  German  intervention.  Russia 
shortly  afterwards  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  East ;  and  the  Emperor 
Alexander  met  the  German  sove- 
reigns at  Warsaw,  once  more  to  give 
the  word  of  command,  assume  the 
front  rank  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
and  take  the  lead  in  demanding 
explanations  from  the  Tui lories. 
If  the  close  of  the  war  in  Italy 
founil  Napoleon  at  the  zenith  of  his 
power  and  glory,  it  also  marks  the 
commencement  of  his  steady  decline. 
In  his  schemes  and  his  diplomacy 
he  had  destroyed  the  Western  alli- 
wice,  and  played  incessantly  into 
the  hands  of  Prince  Gortschakoff. 
Italy  felt  litlle  gratitude  to  the 
author  of  the  Peace  of  Villafranca ; 
hut  Russia  stood  forth  as  the  con- 
servator of  public  rights,  profiting 
by  evetita  wnich  it  did  not  create, 
in  order  to  wreak  vengeance  and 
win  back  prettii/e. 

The  career  of  M.   de  Bismarck, 


the  frondeuT  diplomatist  at  St. 
Petersburg,  -is  then  sketched,  and 
the  successful  mode  in  which  he 
cultivated  the  goodwill  of  Russian 
society  and  government.  While 
Gortschakoff  was  lending  himself 
to  all  those  diplomatic  subtleties 
which,  according  to  Napoleon's 
wishes,  were  to  force  Austria  to  de- 
clare war,  Hismarck  was  eager  for  a 
rupture  with  the  Bund,  Napoleon, 
secure  in  his  prosperity,  had  insisted 
that  a  high  destiny  awaited  Prussia, 
and  tliat  Germany  expected  her  to 
fulfil  it.  He  from  the  first  insisted 
upon  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  the  Hohenzollcms  from 
a  rupture  with  Austria.  But  at 
Bci  liTi  there  was  a  strange  weakness 
in  favour  of  Austria;  the  Prince 
Regent  was  contented  with  visions 
of  purely  moral  conquests.  Tlie 
niobilisation  of  the  Federal  armies 
was  under  consideration  ;  the  Berlin 
Cabinet  remonstrated  with  t'avour ; 
and  Bismarck  fell  seriously  ill  with 
vexation  and  alarm.  Count  Cavour 
replied  with  something  of  prophetic 
sagacity,  at  all  events  in  words  which 
must  have  delighted  the  future  con- 
queror at  SaUowa,  tliat  "  Fnisna 
would  one  day  be  grateful  to  l*ied- 
mont  for  the  example  the  latter  had 
just  set  her."  The  French  jour- 
nals fJso  were  loud  in  the  praises 
of  the  Piedmontese  mission  of  the 
house  of  Ilohenzollem.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  there  arose  disquiet- 
ing rumours  as  to  an  alliance  be. 
tween  Russia,  Prussia,  and  France. 
Anthoritativc  publications  spoke  of 
"great  t^rglomc  rat  ions  of  States"  to 
be  effected  by  the  Roman,  Slavonic, 
and  Germanic  races  ;  and  to  a  triple 
alliance  of  three  universal  mon- 
archies "  whose  distinguishing  feat- 
ures would  be  not  only  the  three 
principal  races  of  the  European 
system,  but  also  its  three  great 
Christian  Churches."  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  declared  in  Pariiainent  that 
the    situation   was    pregnant   with 
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at  least  half-a-dozcn  reBpcctablo  ^rliicb  she  renounced  of  hnr  own 
wars.  The  gigantic  combinations  free  will  licr  right  to  the  Ionian 
which  Napoleon  shadowed  forth,  Islands.  A  I'ovrer  which  ceases 
luid  l))0  great  destinies  which  he  to  take,  and  begins  to  give  up,  is 
was  perpetually  thrusting  upon  an  exhausted  Power."  M.  Klaczko 
Prussia,  impelled  the  king  to  ener-  remarks  that  the  conviction  that 
gctic  resolutions.  Accordingly,  a  proud  Albion  would  quietly  submit 
vigorous  man  whs  required.  All  to  be  slighted  was  more  than  jnsli- 
i^ycs  were  turned  to  l\.  de  Bismarck ;  fied  during  the  Danish  campaign, 
but  society  was  disconcerted  by  Bismarck  soon  resolved  upon  his 
learning  that  the  great  man  was  course.  He  trusted  himself  thorough- 
only  appointed  to  be  ambassador  at  ly  to  the  friendship  of  Prince  Gor- 
Paris.  He  stayed  there,  however,  tscbakofl.  He  set  himself  to  outwit 
only  two  months  ;  took  the  measure  Napolcou,  whoso  purpose  waa  vacil- 
of  Napoleon,  whom,  contrary  to  latiug,  and  who,  in  vaguely  striving 
the  general  opinion  of  the  time,  to  accomplish  the  welfare  of  human- 
he  confidentially  described  as  "  the  ity,  was  faRt  endangering  that  of 
embodiment  of  misunderstood  in-  France.  Though  the  design  of 
capacity;"  insisted  with  the  influ-  transforming  a  "  purely  defensive" 
cntial  men  of  the  Government  (hat  ctmfede ration  into  a  great  military 
France  should  ac<juicsce  Id  Prussia's  and  aggressive  kingdom  was  hostile 
absorption  of  tbe  smaller  Germanic  to  the  intcrcsta  and  traditions  both 
States  with  a  view  to  her  obtaining  of  Russia  and  of  France,  hy  a  for- 
a  desirable  ally,  or  as  another  alter-  Innate  turn  in  events  those  Powers 
native,  in  her  tarn  enlarging  her  own  never  united  to  resist  it.  For  at 
territory  in  the  direction  of  Belgium,  the  very  commencement  of  Bis- 
Having  expounded  his  future  polit-  march's  ministry  the  Polish  qiies- 
ieal  plane,  he  returned  to  Berlin  to  tion  arose,  and,  in  the  course  which 
form,  08  he  expressed  it,  "  a  lid  for  it  took,  immediately  estranged  the 
the  Government  saucepan."  lIis  Kmperor  Alexander  and  Napoleon,* 
farewell  speech  to  France  appears  to  reawakened  iu  St.  Peterahurg  the 
have  been,  "  Liberalism  is  hut  a  child  old  rancorous  feelings  against 
C8.sily  brought  to  reawn  ;  but  revo-  Vienna,  and  enabled  the  Prussian 
lution  is  a  power,  and  you  must  know  King  to  drawi-lose  hisallianro  with 
how  louse  it"  the  Czar,  while  yet  maintaining 
Bismarck  acceded  to  the  Prus.'tian  friendly  relations  with  Napoleon. 
Ministry  in  September  1802,  bent  Tills  drama  on  the  banks  of  the 
upon  Iho  aggrandisement,  "  the  Vistula,  which  lasted  for  two  year*, 
round ing-off,"  of  the  monarchy  of  euded  iu  a  final  catastrophe  in 
Frederick  II.,  foreseeing  from  tho  January  1863.  The  populace  at 
first  that  Austria  would  always  bo  Warsaw  knelt  before  the  palace  of 
Ills  resolute  adversary.  He  trusted  the  King's  lieutenant,  "holding 
that,  with  careful  management,  nothing  in  their  hands  but  the 
Russia  and  France  might  be  brought  symbol  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  and 
to  favour,  or,  at  least,  not  to  interfere  asking  for  nothing  but  their  God 
with  his  designs ;  as  regards  £ng-  and  their  country."  A  reference 
land,  he  did  not  trouble  himself,  was  made  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
"  England  lias  for  many  a  year,"  there  arose  a  sincere  desire  to  con- 
Kud  he,  "been  erased  from  all  my  dilate  Poland.  Tbe  Emperor  sent 
political  calculations :  and  do  you  his  brother  to  refonn  and  adminis- 
know  since  when  I  began  to  reckon  ter  the  government,  and  a  moderate 
without   her!     Sinco    the  day   on  independence  was    gmntcd.      But 
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(he  demagogues  of  Europe  speedily 
introduced  their  mysterious  organi- 
sation and  their  violent  measures. 
Enrope  encouraged  the  folly  of  the 
Poles.  From  the  Palais-Royal  came 
the  advice  "  to  throw  away  their 
Catholic  mummeries  and  np  with 
the  barricades ;"  from  Earl  Rus- 
sell came  a  recommendation  of  par- 
liamentary institutions  for  Poland, 
and  for  an  extension  of  the  same  to 
the  whole  of  Russia ;  from  Count 
Kechberg,  "  that  fatal  Minister  then 
at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs  in 
Vienna,"  came  cnoonragenietit, 
Galicia  becoming  in  effect  the 
refuge  armoury  and  centre  for  sup- 
plies for  the  Polish  insurgents. 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  at  first 
declined  to  encourage  hopes  which 
lie  had  no  means  of  satisfying  ;  but 
at  last,  urged  on  by  the  language  of 
Lord  Patmerston,  the  attitude  of 
Ai'stria,  and  finally  by  Bismarck's 
military  convention  with  Russia,  he 
addressed  a  great  European  remon- 
strance to  the  Czar,  which  naturally 
stimulated  the  insurrection,  and 
deeply  wcnnded  the  pride  of  Russia ; 
and  the  Czar  thereupon  "  undertook 
against  the  Polish  nation  a  work  of 
methodical  and  implacable  extirpa- 
tion." As  M.  Klaczko  observes. 
Prince  Gortschakoff  received  all  the 
hcnouTs  of  the  melancholy  campaign; 
wliile  the  profits  were  absorbed  by 
M.  de  liismarck,  who  used  tliem  to 
constrnct  a  secure  and  solid  founda- 
tion for  bis  future  labours.  At  ail 
eients,  M.  de  Klaczko  regards  as 
immense  tho  benefits  which  accrued 
to  Bismarck  through  tie  Polish 
insurrection  in  consolidating  his 
friendship  with  Russia,  and  the 
estrangement  of  the  latter  country 
from  both  France  and  Austria,  ft 
appears,  however,  that  at  that  time 
Bismarck  himself  doubted  the 
capacity  of  the  Russian  Empire  to 
quell  the  Polish  insurrection  with- 
out Prussian  assistance,  and  even 
contemplated  rectifying  the  Prussian 


frontier  by  the  absorption  of  Poland. 
The  first  blow  of  Bismarck  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  Prnssia  might, 
if  fortune  had  so  willed  it,  liave 
been  struck  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula. 

Circumstances,  however,  took  him 
to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  A  ques- 
tion of  the  Duchies  had  been  open- 
ed in  1858,  in  consequence  of  the 
events  in  Italy,  and  had  grown  to 
importance  since  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's Gotha  despatch.  The  magni- 
ficent harbour  of  Kiel  was  a  prize 
worth  playing  for  ;  and  Bismarck's 
antagonist  in  regard  to  the  Duchies 
was  Earl  Russell,  vbo  was  easily 
convinced  that  the  German  covet- 
ousness  proceeded  from  Austria  and 
the  secondary  States,  and  thut 
Prussia  was  eager  to  restrain  it. 
The  diet  of  Frankfurt  decreed 
a  federal  execution  in  Ilolstein. 
Denmark  accepted  English  media- 
tion on  a  promise  made  by  Bismarck 
to  Great  Britain  that  he  would  pre. 
vent  this  executi'on  ;  Earl  Russell 
was  delighted  at  the  influence  of 
the  attitude  assumed  by  England  ; 
but  in  three  weeks  Bismarck  with- 
drew his  assistance.  In  the  Inter- 
val Lord  Russell,  overjoyed  at  Bis- 
marck's co-operation,  bad  sacrificed 
to  him  the  Polish  question  with 
Russia,  and  exasperated  Napoleon 
by  his  opposition  to  a  European 
congress,  and  by  leaving  him  in  the 
birch  with  regard  to  Denmark  and 
Russia.  The  field  was  now  clear  for 
Count  Bismarck,  who^  was  now  no 
longer  satisfied  with  i,  federal  exe- 
cution in  Holstcin,  but  managed  to 
deprive  the  King  of  Denmark  first 
of  Holstein  and  then  of  Schleswig, 
by  a  series  of  manceuvres,  partly 
diplomatic  and  partly  military,  in 
which  he  was  constantly  aided  and 
abetted  by  his  Russian  ally.  Yet, 
as  >f.  Klaczko  observes,  "to  Rus- 
sia more  than  to  any  other  Power 
in  Europe  was  it  of  importance  to 
preserve  the  Freedom  of  the  Baltic, 
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and  to  prevent  ihe  liarbour  of  Kiel 
from  faUing  into  the  bunds  of  the 
Germans ;  it  vas  also  of  more  im- 
portance to  her  than  to  any  otlier 
to  Tcraeniher  that  tbe  people  of 
Courland  and  Livonia  spoke  a  much 
purer  and  hannoitions  German  tliaa 
the  people  of  Schleswig." 

The  Polisli  and  Danish  questions 
were  tlie  prelude  to  tbe  decisive 
vars  with  Austria  and  France,  and 
are  minutely  referred  to  by  M. 
Ivtaciiko,  since  they  influenced  the 
international  relations  of  Europe  in 
a  manner  favourable  to  Bismarck's 
schemes.  They  completed  the 
estrangement  between  France  and 
England,  which  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  and  Nice  had  commenced  ; 
they  also  cemented  the  friendship 
between  GortschakoS  and  Bis- 
marck ;  nhile  they  produced  an 
enduring  rancour  on  the  part  of 
the  lliiaaian  Chancellor  towards 
Aiistriii  and  France.  But  while  the 
sulks  of  Alexander  Mikli^lovitch 
are  described  as  nearly  as  fatal  to 
Europe  as  the  reveries  of  Napoleon 
III.,  Count  Bismarck  alone  was 
distinguished  for  his  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  ends  which  lie  desired 
to  accomplish,  and  for  the  unrelent- 
ing directness  and  vigour  with 
whicli  he  strove  for  their  accom- 
plishment. 

Thin  book  describes  Count  Bis- 
marck as  eager  above  all  things  to 
secure  the  Russian  Chancellor  as 
a  principal  card  in  his  game,  but 
equally  determined  not  to  change 
rdlet  with  liim,  and  to  become,  a 
card  in  the  game  of  his  friend. 
But  at  the  outset,  in  tbe  scheme  of 
consolidating  Germany,  his  prin- 
cipal aim  was  to  bend  the  misun- 
derstood incapacity  of  the  powerful 
Napoleon  to  his  purposes.  And, 
according  to  the  narration  here 
given,  the  French  Emperor  fell  an 
easy  victim.  The  whole  world  at 
that  time  believed  in  the  immense 
snperiority  of  the  Austrian  army 
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over  that  Prussian  landwehr  which 
for  half   a   century  had  not  siuelt 

Eowder,  Foiled  with  regard  to 
>enmark  and  Poland,  isolated  in 
Europe  on  account  of  his  dealings 
with  England,  Austria,  and  Russia, 
Napoleon  was  before  all  things  bent 
on  doing  something  fur  Italy.  He 
was  not  in  a  position  to  accept 
diplomatic  defeat,  any  more  than 
he  could  re-enter  ParLs  after  Sedan, 
M.  de  Bismarck  went  to  Paris, 
descanted  upon  the  advanlagos 
which  would  accrue  to  Italy  from 
the  impending  duel  between  Aus- 
tria and  I'russia — tho  benefit  which 
it  would  bo  to  Napoleon  if  Prussia, 
better  outlined  and  more  power- 
ful, became  the  unfailing  ally  of 
Frande.  A  Prusso-mania  took 
possession  of  the  Bunapartists  ;  and 
M.  Benedetti,  M.  de  la  Valetta, 
and  General  La  Marmora,  were  the 
exponents  of  the  new  policy  which 
completely  upset  the  antiquated 
ideas  of  M.  Dronyn  do  Lhuys, 

Relying  on  this  state  of  French 
opinion,  the  Prussian  Minister,  who 
had  previously,  in  concert  with 
Austria,  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Duke  of  Angus  ten  burg's  title  to  llie 
Duchies  of  8chleswig  and  Uolatein, 
nuw  declared  that  the  King  of  Den- 
mark alone  was  entitled,  adding  that 
the  King  had  abandoned  them  to 
Austria  and  Pras3iH,who  accordingly 
were  capable  of  disposing  of  them 
without  reference  to  the  Bund, 
He  then  demanded  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  that  lie  should 
give  up  his  share  in  the  conquest 
for  a  cash  payment.  A  provisional 
arrangement  was  made  at  Gastein 
shortly  afterwards,  which  served 
to  show  how  little  disposed  either 
France  or  England  was  to  interfere. 
The  latter  country  was  changing  its 
government,  and  preparing  a  cam- 
paign of  parliamentary  reform  ;  the 
rulers  of  the  former  trembled  at  tho 
thought  of  their  future  ally  being 
exposed  to  certain  defeat  from  the 
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enemy  of  Italy,  of  progress,  Hnd  of  with  the  aid  of  the  comparatively 

France.     The   Italian   and    French  inexperienced    Moltko      and     Von 

prcsH  applauded  the  "  Picdmonteso  Roon,   etrilie   down   Austria   in    a 

ini»s!on"  of  the  llobenzollems,  and  week, 

cherished  hopes  of  a  "  Germany  Tliis  war  was  by  far  the  most 
united  by  means  of  a  Pmssian  perilous  adventure  to  which  tlio 
needle ;"  Napoleon  himself  was  emotional  mind  of  the  Prussian 
eager  for  a  reconstructed  Prussia  King  had  ever  been  fixed,  Bis- 
as  a  Protestant  rival  to  Catholic  marck  knew  that  he  risked  death 
Austria,  and  a  useful  counterpoise  upon  the  scaffold  in  case  of  failure  ; 
to  Russia.  With  that  view  he  was  only  Napoleon  would  have  traced 
eagerly  encour^ing  Prussia  to  de-  any  parallel  between  such  an  enter, 
clare  war,  reserving  to  himself  a  prise  and  the  schemes  of  Ooun^ 
policy  of  "  attentive  nentrality,"  Cavour,  There  was  no  eounterpar 
convinced  that,  whatever  might  be  to  Italian  misrule  to  he  found  in 
the  fortune  of  the  war,  he  could  the  constitutional  and  republican 
always  interfere  with  effect  in  States  which  formed  ho  Bund, 
favour  of  peace  and  the  cqui-  and  which  already  boasted  as  much 
librium  of  Europe,  On  Ibe  other  liberty  and  order  as  Prusaia  pos- 
hand,  Bismarck,  who  aaw  thtough  sesscd  or  could  possibly  confer. 
this  game,  and  was  unwilling  lo  Tliey  denounced  befoi-clmnd  tho 
embark  in  a  war  of  which  Napo-  "fatal  policy"  of  tho  Berlin  Cab- 
leon  could  dictate  the  conclusioQ  jnet,  and  were  the  immediate  vie- 
and  the  terms  of  peace,  was  anxious  tims  of  -its  success.  Italy  was 
to  obtain  a  written  promise  of  ab-  Prussia's  real  ally  in  this  business. 
solute  neutrality.  This  Bismarck  A  treaty  had  been  eonchidud  be- 
fiiiled  to  obtain.  Napoleon  was  tween  the  two  countries  in  April 
anxious  that  Italy  should  complete  1866;  and  while  the  Prussian  Ivipg 
her  unity,  and  that  I'russia  shonld  appeared  in  the  unwonted  character 
a&ord  her  tho  opportunity  of  doing  of  Victor  Emmanuel's  ally,  the  IIo- 
so,  and  he  was  re^dy  to  respect  the  henzollem  as  the  patron  of  successful 
national  aspirations  of  Germany,  revolution  and  of  Garibaldi's  friend, 
lie  was  equally  willing  to  complete  the  Prussian  Minister  was  already 
French  unity,  and  was  full  of  in  communication  with  Mazzini  and 
visionary  schemes  to  promote  the  the  Magyar  chiefs,  determined,  if 
cause  of  progress  and  humanity,  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  to 
But  no  definite  arrangement  was  fight  hia  enemy  wilh  revolutions, 
made,  either  as  to  neutrality  by  and  be  ready,  if  Franco  should  in- 
Franee,  or  as  to  guarantees  by  teneoe  and  Italy  withdraw,  to  fall 
Prussia  in  the  improWhIe  event  of  back  on  Ilungsrian  legions  and 
her  issuing  victorious  from  the  southern  conspirators.  The  con- 
strife.  Under  those  circumstances  quest  of  Germany,  however,  was 
the  Prussian  Minister  felt  that  the  achieved.  It  is  clear  that  J'rinee 
blow  must  be  struck,  and  struck  GortschakoS  silently  but  eficctively 
quickly  and  decisively,  before  Na-  aided  his  friend,  and  probably  no 
poleon  had  time  to  intervene.  The  one  rejoiced  more  heartily  than  ho 
marvel  of  the  whole  achievement  did  at  the  discomfiture  of  Austria 
was,  that  Count  Bismarck,  up  to  that  and  the  mortification  of  Napoleon. 
time  regarded  as  a  sort  of  mad  dip-  Italy  at  this  time  obtained  possession 
lomatist,  was  able  to  carrythe  pious  of  Venice,andal)ohenzollern prince 
Hohenzollcm  into  this  fratricidal  assumed  the  government  of  Boa- 
war,  as  all  persons  declared  it,  and,  mania ;  but  neither  h/  diplomacy 
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nor  amis  could  Nitpoleon  obtain  the 
smallest  corn pensal ion.  Ills  altered 
position  with  regard  to  Europe  was 
at  once  manifest  to  the  initiated,  if 
not  to  the  outside  public.  Before 
the  ivar,  he  had  declared  in  a  solemn 
docuinent  laid  before  the  Corps 
Lcgislnlif  oil  tI)C  11th  June  1866, 
that  "  none  of  the  questions  which 
affect  «a  will  be  settled  without  the 
consent  of  France."  After  the  war, 
contrary  to  the  expi'css  words  of  tliis 
document,  I^rossia  openly  modified 
the  map  of  Europe  to  her  own  ex- 
clusive benefit,  without  reference  to 
France.  Austria,  so  far  from  being 
"  maintained  in  her  great  position 
in  Germaiiy,"  was  excluded  from 
the  German  Confederation;  instead 
of  "  a  more  powerful  oi^anisation" 
being  aecorded  to  the  secondary 
States,  annexation  became  the  onler 
of  the  day.  But  in  vain  did  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  urge  the  estab- 
lishment of  »  French  army  of  obser- 
vation on  the  eastern  frontier  ;  that 
I'russia,  thougli  vicloriouf,  was 
exhausted ;  that  Austria  could 
recall  a  powerful  force  from  Italy; 
and  that  a  military  demonstration 
wonld  render  Napoleon  the  arbiter 
and  master  of  the  situation.  The 
French  Emperor  hesitated,  lie  was 
terrified  at  titc  prodigious  successes 
of  PruRsia  ;  the  Mexican  expedition 
had  weakened  his  army  ;  and  doubt- 
less he  felt  that  the  man  who  'gains 
time  gains  everything.  "Sire," 
said,  according  to  M.  Klaczko,  an 
Rininent  minister  of  the  Gorman 
Confederation,  "  a  simple  military 
demonstration  on  yonr  part  may 
sKve  Europe,  and  Germany  will  bo 
eternally  grateful  to  you.  Ifyou 
allow  the  present  opportunity  to 
escape,  before  another  four  years 
will  have  elapsed  you  will  hare  to 
go  to  war  with  Prussia,  and  you 
will  have  the  whole  of  Germany 
against  you."  Bnt  tlie  Bonapartist 
party  clung  to  the  delusion  that 
Prussia   and   Italy    were   the    true 


allies  of  a  democratic  empire  ;  that 
"  Austrian  sympathies "  must  be 
suppressed  ;  and  that  the  conquest 
of  Belgium  would  amply  compensate 
for  the  unity  of  Germany.  The 
foundering  of  Austria  was  in  reality 
tiLC  ruin  of  Napoleon's  dynasty  ; 
the  unification  of  Germany  was  the 
eclipse  of  France,  Something  of 
this  must  have  dawned  on  the 
imperial  mind  when  the  conqueror 
of  Sadowa  wonld  hear  of  no  terri- 
torial preparation  which  involved 
R  cession  to  France  ;  alluded  vague- 
ly to  "  otiier  arrangements"  which 
might  be  made,  to  something 
"ttliich  might  be  found  in  the 
Palatine,"  to  the  annexation  of 
Belgium — to  anything,  in  fact, 
which  was  hopeless  and  unattain- 
able. Not  nmeh  doubt  conld  have 
remained  when,  after  much  hesita- 
tion and  apology,  M.  Benedctti  at 
last  presented  to  Count  Bismarck 
the  outline  of  a  secret  treaty,  aban- 
doning to  France  the  whole  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  without 
even  excepting  the  stronghold  of 
Mayence.  "  Very  good,"  said  the 
new  master  of  Europe ;  "  then  we 
shall  have  war !  But  do  not  fail  to 
remind  his  Majesty  the  Emperdr 
that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
such  a  war  might  be  waged  with 
revolutions,  and  that  in  the  presence 
of  revolutionary  dangers,  German 
dynasties  would  prove  to  be  built 
on  more  solid  foundations  than  that 
of  Napoleon." 

The  fate  of  France  and  of  Napo- 
leon's dynasty  was  in  reality  sealed 
very  shortly  after  the  successful 
issue  of  the  war  in  Germany. 
What  might  have  happened,  if 
Napoleon  had  interposed  directly 
after  Sadowa,  no  one  can  say  :  he 
might  have  merely  anticipated  his 
doom.  But  what  really  happened 
was  this ; — Bismarck  was  the  new 
master  of  Europe,  Prince  Gortschs- 
koff  and  Napoleon  equally  courting 
his     favour     and     alliance.       The 
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friendsKip  of   tlio   former  was  ao-  explain  to  Ihcm  Ihat  so  far  from 

copied,  and  General  MsntcuScI  sent  the  Emperor   protecting   them,  lia 

to  negotiato  the  terms  either  of  si-  was  seckittg  an  understanding  with 

jiaiice  or  "  understanding  "  which  Prussia  at  their  expense,  than  they 

shoald  subsist  between  Prussia  and  gave  way  and  concluded  with  him 

Russia.      Franco   was    bamboozled,  secret  ofFensivc  tind  defuasive  trea- 

over-reached,  and  betrayed.    "  Dila-  tics.     These   were    kept    rigorously 

tory  negotiations,"  a  new  term  in  se.crol-. ;  but  from  the  date  of  the 

diplomacy,  were  prosecuted  for  her  peace  witli  Austria,  Bismarck  could 

amusement,  in  which  she  betrayed  rely  on  the  armed  co-operation  of 

to  her  implacable  enemy  that  policy  the  whole  of  Germany,  the  silent  aid 

of  "  taking  tips"  (une  politique  de  of  Kussia,and  the  certiunty  of  being 

jjour  fioire)  which  Bismarck  scorned,  able  to  destroy  all  hope  of  English 

If  a  Power  which  had  ceased  to  tike  interference.     France  knew  that  her 

and   had   bef^uu   to   give   up,    was  allianco  liad  been  declined  in  favour 

deemed   by  him,  rather  hastily,  to  of  Kussia ;  but  it  does  not  appear 

be  an  exhausted  Power,  what  must  that  she  suspected  the  magnitude 

have  been  his  idea  of  a  Power  which,  and  completion  of  the  precautions 

no  longer  able  to  take,  stood  hat  which    Prussia  was  taking  against 

in  hand  to  a  powerful   rival  vainly  her.  "  That  powerful  agent  of  civili- 

asking  for  its  grateful  acknowledg-  sation  and  progress"  which  France 

inentsi     lie    y/m   ready    to  sell  it  had  done  so  much   to   call    into   a 

the    bearskin,  well-knowing  that  it  vigorous  life,  was  already  plottinfi; 

would  fail  to  catch  or  kill  the  bear  ;  her  destruction,  to  wrest  from  her 

but  there  his  complaisance  ended,  the  admitted  supi'cmacy  in  Europe, 

lie  would  not  even  allow  it  to  pur-  What  may    have   been   the    exact 

chase  Luxembourg   from    tlie  King  terms    of  the   arrangement   which 

of  Uolland.     llo  t«mpted   it   with  Qcncral     Manteufiel    was    commis> 

Belgium ;  took  an  authentic   pro-  sioned  to  make  with   Prince  Gort- 

iect  of  a  treaty  on  the  subject  in  schakoff   is  not    known  ;    bnt    M. 

il.    Benedetti's    handwriting,    with  Klaczko's  oWcrvations  with  regard 

Napoleon's  marginal  notes,  into  his  to  it  are  interesting,  for  the  Eastern 

fcssession :  but  no  sooner  was  the  question  must  at  ail  times  be 
'eace  of  Prague  concluded  with  largely  affected  by  any  understand- 
Austria  than  he  was  averse  to"  creat-  ing  between  Germany  and  Unssia. 
ing  ill-feeling  between  Prussia  and  It  was  suspected  that  another  bear- 
England,"  and  in  good  time  divulged  skin  was  being  disposed  of  on  tlio 
the  project  to  England  and  the  banks  of  the  Neva ;  but  this  tiino 
world.  Bnt  the  secret  treaty,  or  "  it  was  a  bear  of  the  Balkhan,  who 
project  of  a  treaty,  relating  to  the  had  not  felt  well  for  some  time  past, 
lihine,  was  at  once  laid  buforo  the  and  whom  the  J-lmperor  Nicholas 
Southern  Confederate  States,  which,  had  declared  t»  be  very  sick  twenty 
according  to   the   preliminaries  of  years  before." 

Xikolsbut^,  were  not  to  be  included         And  during  the  Eaatcrn  troubles 

in  the  new  Confederation  governed  both  Austria  and  France  made  sign! , 

byl'nissia.     The  triumph  of  French  ficant  advances  to  the  Court  of  St. 

mediation    had     been     that    they  Petersburg.  The  French  Cabinet  was 

should    form    a    restricted     union  willing  to  reopen  the  whole  Eastern 

amongst   themselves,    having    soli,  question  and  pacify  the  East  with 

cited    and    obtained     the    French  heroic  remedies.    Count  Beust  could 

Emperor's    help   for  that   purpose,  not  refuse  to  sympathise  with  tho 

Bnt  no  sooner  did  Count  Bismarck  Christians  in  Turkey,   and  to  ca- 
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courage  amongst  them  "a  wider  In  the  faoe  of  lliis  manifost  <Iupli- 
developmcnt  of  tbeir  privileges,  and  eity;  of  the  obvious  imderslanding 
to  promote  the  cGtablisbmeni  of  a  between  St.  Petersbufg  and  Berlin, 
system  of  self-government,  to  be  Auetria  and  France  retired  from  the 
limited  only  by' a  tie  of  vassalage."  East.  The  "Pan-Slavonic  propa- 
Ue  actually  proposed  to  revise  the  ganda"  attracted  the  attention  of  M. 
IVeaty  of  Paris  of  1856  in  the  Benedetli,  who  never  failed  to  ui^e 
sense  of  assigning  a  very  great  rile  upon  his  Govumment  that  while 
to  Russia.  Jle  wished  for  a  col-  Bismarckwas  Tree  to  operate  in  Gcr- 
Icctive  interference  of  the  I'owers  in  many,  Russia  was  at  work  in  the 
the  affairs  of  Turkey,  and  to  release  Ea-^t  and  in  the  Slavonic  provinces 
the  Czar  from  his  Black  Sea  engage-  of  Austria,  "  Mighty  projects,"  says 
luCDta  in  order  to  secure  his  sincere  M.  Klaezko,  "  had  indeed  been 
co-operation.  Prince  Gortschakoff  cherished  on  the  banks  of  the 
had  declaij^d  before  Ihe  Trealy  of  Moskva  and  the  Nova  during  the 
Prague  tliat  the  only  value  of  the  whole  of  the  feverish  and  agita- 
Treaty  of  Paris  depended  on  the  ted  period  which  separated  Sa(ioiva 
agreement  existing  between  the  from  Sedan."  Tlie  world  was  to  be 
frrcat  Powers  to  sec  it  respected,  divided  between  Slavonia  and  Ger- 
J^ut  Europe  had  recently  shown  mania.  Napoleon  himself  had  de- 
itself  without  unity  and  without  clared  that  "an  irresistible  poner 
public  law,  and  Count  Benst  wished  was  impelling  all  nations  to  form 
tore-establish  the  European  union  great  agglomerations,  and  to  abolish 
at  least  in  reference  to  the  affairs  alt  minor  States."  The  Congress  of 
of  Turkey  ;  and  ho  was  willing  to  Moscow  followed,  Rui^sia  seeking  to 
sacrifice  to  this  end  the  Black  Sea  adopt  towards  the  Slaves  the  same 
clauses  of  the  treaty,  France  course  of  action  which  I'ruasia  had 
wished  to  dower  the  Russian  Queen  adopted  towards  the  Gennans.  The 
of  Greece  with  the  island  of  Crete,  Congress  and  the  Cretan  insnrrec- 
and  to  demand  from  Turkey  the  Uon  served  to  keep  the  Christian 
annexation  of  Thessaly  and  Epinis.  populations  of  Turkey  in  a  state  of 
In  return,  Austria  and  France  desir-  ferment  and  of  expectation,  and 
c<l  the  assistance  of  Russia  iu  the  appealed  directly  to  the  sympathies 
menacingcomplicationaio  the  "West,  of  the  Austrian  Slaves,  After  the 
Prince  (iortschakof!  was  in  rap-  Congress  was  dissolved,  a  perroa- 
tnres;  M.  Beust,  he  declared,  was  nent  committee  under  the  auspices 
inaugurating  a  new  era  in  the  of  a  Grand  Duke  was  appointed  to 
political  history  of  Austria — an  era  wateh  over  the  interests  of  Slave 
whose  views  would  be  liberal  and  unity.  Tlie  Ruthenes,  the  Czechs 
lofty.  The  French  Minister's  prin-  and  the  Croats  of  Austria,  the 
ciples  and  assurances  had  a  peculiar  Princes  of  Montenegro  and  Scrvia 
value,  since  tht^  emanated  from  the  felt  its  inflnence.  Bulgarian  coin- 
tlioughta  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  mittces  were  established  at  Buchar- 
Sut  the  Prince,  notwithstanding  est  and  other  towns  on  the  banks 
the  exclusion  of  Russian  interests  of  the  Danabe  to  provoke  disturb- 
in  the  German  Confederation,  kept  ances  in  Bulgaria,  and  disorderly 
close  Ills  intimacy  with  his  Prussian  agitations  took  place.  But,  as  M. 
friend  :  he  showed  no  consideration  Klaezko  observes,  in  the  period  be- 
for  France  in  the  affair  of  Luxem-  tween  Sadowa  and  Sedan,  althongh 
bou^ ;  he  encouraged  the  violent  these  disturbances  were  the  sobjccl 
Slavonic  opposition  then  rife  in  the  of  nnmerons  and  energetic  repre- 
ompirc  of  the  Hapsburgs.  sentattons  by  the  Cabinets  of  Lon- 
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don,    Paris,  and  Vienna,   to   Rou-  as  Napoleon  with  revolntions  in  case 

mania  and  Greece,  the  Cabinets  of  of  necessity  ;  bis  negotiations  witli 

St   Pctenibu;^  and    Berlin    main-  Russia  through  General  MantenficI  ; 

tained  a  conliiiuoua  silence.     "  By  bis    intrigues    with    General    Prim 

a  cnrious  change  in  earthly  matters  respecting  a.  Ilohenzollern  candidate 

wbich   must    have    astonished   the  to  the  Spanish  throne.     Napoleon 

NcBselrodes  and    Kamptz   in  their  despatched  General  Fleury  to  the 

celestial  abode,  tbc  Toices  of  the  Court  of  Russia;   and    Bismarck's 

Western  I'o well! — thosH  of  England,  relations  with  his  Hungarian  allies 

France,    and    Austria — were     now  of  1866   showed  that"  he   did   not 

denouncing     the     underhand     and  contemplate  surrendering  to  Russia 

revolutionary    proceedings   of    the  all  Gorman  interests  and  claims  on 

European  demagogues;  while  Prussia  ibe  shores  of  the  Danube  and  at 

was  silent,  and  Ruasia  denied  the  the  foot  of  tlie  Balkans.     And  at 

fact,    or   pleaded  extenuating    cir-  the  Paris  Conference  in  1869,  the 

cumstances."      A    conference    was  news  of  tlie  Berlin  Cabinel  diverged 

held  in  Paris ;  Turco-Grecian  diffi-  from  those  of  Russia.     Convinced 

cultics  were  smoothed   over;    but  that  no  definite  solution  could  bv 

the  universal  belief  remained  that  arrived    at  without  the   aid    of   a 

Russia  would  assume  an  offensive  united   Germany,  Count  Bismarck 

position   in    the  East    as   soon    as  did  not  wish  in   the  then  state  of 

complications  arose   in  the  West,  the  Continent  to  commit   himself 

In  180ft,  Fuad  Pacha  on  his  death-  with  cither  the  friends  or  the  foes 

bed  addressed  bis  last  political  testa-  of  the  Sultan.     The  collapse  neither 

ment  to  the  Sultan,  in  which   he  of  Turkey  nor  of  Hungary  would 

pointed   out   the    approaching    in-  suit  his  views;  and  a  elruggle  in 

evilable    conflict    between    France  the  East  might  force  him  lo  borrow 

and  Prussia,  declared  that  the  great  a  canl  in  the  game  of  his  RussiKn 

Ottoman  empire  was  in  danger;  and  friend,  a  change  of  r6U  to   which 

concluded,    "  an    internal    war    in  he  was  at  all  times  strongly  t'pposcd. 

Europe,  and  a  Bismarck  in  Russia,  Then,  as  now,  Count  Biiimarck  main- 

and  the  face  of  the  globe  would  be  tained   his  own  liberty  of  action, 

changed.'.'  resolved,  however,  not  to  pre-enga)>c 

Tlie   completion    of    Italian    and  German  forces  in  an  Ea^itcm  crisis, 

Germanic  unity    brought  no   com-  but  rather  to  reserve  to  himself  the 

fort  to   the   Tuileries.      M.    Bene-  part  which  Napoleon  ought  to  have 

rtetti  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  played  in  the  Prusso- Austrian  war — 

altered  position  of  France ;  and  M.  the  part  of  umpire  of  the  contest, 

Kluczko  pays  every  honour  to  the  at  ivhoso  word  the  combatants  must 

insight    anil    judgment    which    he  se{>arate  and  come  to  terms,     llui, 

displayed  in  the  four  years  between  sian  policy,  it  seems,  was  to  wait ; 

Sadowa    and    the   Franco-l'russian  and    when   the   power  and    public 

war.    Grossly  and  painfully  deceived  opinion  of  Europe  were  paralysed 

as  be   had   hecn -during  the  nego-  by  the  tremendous  strife  which  wa.s 

tiations   which    preceded   the   war  plainly   imminent,  to  step  in   and 

with  Austria,  be  constantly  drew  the  seize  its  plunder.     Prince  Gortsoba- 

attcntion    of    his    Government    to  koff    no    more    than    the    French 

Count  BL^marck's  schemes ;  his  pro-  Emperor  dreaded    the  increase   of 

p^ndism   beyond  the  Main;    his  Pnissian  power;  and,  like  Napoleon 

intrigues    with    the    revolutionary  in  1666,  he  never  dreamed  of  the 

party  in  Italy,  designed  to  aid  him  tremendous  victories  which  Prussia 

in  fighting  Victor  Emmanuel  as  well  was  about  1o  win.     Bismarck  had 
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secured  the  eo-operation  of  tlie  Eelgium,  malting  alwaj-s  the  8ame 
Southern  States  in  Germany  ;  Gort-  kind  ofier  of  what  was  not  his  to  give 
schakoS  intimated  to  the  Viennese  — the  same  gracious  gift  of  dragon- 
Cabinet  tliat  Austria  would  not  be  defended  frnit.  Tito  new  Greco- 
permitted  to  make  common  cause  SUve-Rounmnian  world  was  as  mucli 
with  France,  aTid  to  Denmark  that  a  dream  as  Napoleon's  conglomera- 
sho  too  must  be  neutral.  England's  tion  of  States  for  the  advancement  uf 
neutrality  was  secured  by  the  reve-  humanity.  In  the  wreck  of  treaties, 
Intions  about  Belgium.  ^1.  Kloczko  and  the  abrogation  of  public  law,  it 
declares  that  the  sudden  catastrophe  is  satisfactory  to  find  tliat,  in  the  two 
of  1870 — which  of  course  was  quarters  of  Europe  where  England 
hastened  by  Count  Bismarck  for  his  held  supreme  interests,  the  great 
own  purposes,  though  France  had  military  Powers  paused  in  llieir 
all  the  discredit  of  it — found  Russia  career  of  spoliation  and  conquest, 
not  merely  in  a  military  sense  un-  The  ten  years'  partnership  be- 
prepared.  Its  moral  influence  over  tween  the  two  Chancellors,  how- 
the  Slave  world  had  received  a  check  ever  much  it  has  promoted  the  ag- 
since  the  conference  on  Greece,  grandisement  of  Prussia-^however 
It  hurried  to  arms,  and  might  have  it  may  tend  to  preserve  the  equi- 
nppcared  as  an  active  ally  of  Prussia  librium  of  Europe,  however  little 
in  its  fear  of  French  successes.  As  it  may  have  injured  England,  the 
it  was.  Prince  Gortschakoff,  at  the  destruction  of  the  Black  Sea  clause 
outset  of  the  war,  urged  the  Emperor  being  a  small  matter  in  comparison 
Napoleon  to  be  moderate  ;  jind  pro-  with  its  other  more  decisive  results, 
bably  awaited  with  patience  the  — nes'ertheless  has,  as  far  as  exiat- 
opportunilics  for  action  in  the  East,  ing  European  nations  are  concerned, 
But  the  Ottoman  empire  remained  bct  at  nought  every  principle  of  iu- 
unscathed  during  that  intestine  lemalional  justice  and  good  faith. 
striiggle  which  FnadPasha  had  The  single-handed  repudiation  of 
declared  would  lead  to  its  destruc-  a  treaty  by  Russia  without  pretext 
tion.  M.  Klaczko  declares  that  all  or  negotiation  or  congress,  showed 
chances  of  a  Russian  crusade  in  the  the  v/aut  of  good  faith,  the  utter 
East  melted  away  in  the  terrible  dis-  disregard  for  international  obliga- 
asters  of  France.  Russia  abandoned  tions  which  was  beginning  to  dis- 
ihe  idea  of  the  compulsory  unifica-  place  .  the  public  law  of  Europe, 
tion  of  the  Slaves,  and  contented  it-  The  Continent  was  powerless  while 
self  with  the  repealoftheBlackSea  its  map  was  transformed;  and  we 
clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  The  can  only  hope  that  the  work  ia  corn- 
great  object  of  Prince  Gortschakoff  pletc,  and  that  the  growth  of  con- 
was  to  prevent — and  he  skilfully  sen'ativo  principles  of  law  and  order 
Bucceeded — Europe  from  interfering  may  be  encouraged,  as  the  waters 
betwecnPrusaiaaudFrancoinrespect  of  revolution,  anarchy,  and  apolia- 
of  the  tonus  of  peace.  The  work  of  tion  subside.  In  two  years'  time 
1870  became  a  mere  copy  of  that  the 'Eastern  question  aijaiu  burst 
ofl86P;  even  as  regards  the  jdiJi"-  upon  Europe  ;  and  it  was  a  question 
/iy«<  rfe  pour  toiVe,  Count  Bismarck  of  grave  importance  how  the  great 
again  scorned  to  give  tips,  "  You  Powers,  witli  their  altered  fortunes 
can  take  the  East,"  said  be,  accord-  and  changed  attitudes  to  each  other, 
ing  to  M.  Klaczko,  at  St,  Pctcrsburpf  would  approach  the  subject, 
through  his  mouthpiece.  General  If  Russia  has  conquered  Tarlary, 
^lanteuficl,  as  he  had  previously  gained  the  Caucasus  and  a  new 
told  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  take  world  on  the  shores  of  the  Amoor 
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and  the  Syr  Daria,  and  rcsamcd  her 
freedom  in  the  Black  Sea,  on  the 
other  hand  ehc  has  lost  Sebasto- 
pol,  and  tlierc  is  a  barrier  of  auto- 
nomous States  under  the  guarantee 
of  Europe  between  ber  and  Turkey. 
Gennany  does  not  thare  Prussia's 
indifierence  to  the  East,  but  de- 
mands th.it  liei'  voice  sliould  be 
attended  to.  Austria,  constantly 
exhorted  to  "  seek  her  centre  of 
gravity  elsewhere  than  at  Vienna," 
to  justify  lier  name  of  Ott-rekk, 
and  become  in  reality  an  empire  of 
the  East,  feels  that  alie  has  a  large 
stake,  perhaps  a  more  pressing  mis- 
sion, on  the  banks  of  the  IJanubc 
than  she  had  in  1656  ;  and  England, 
as  a  great  Mediterranean  and  Eastern 
Power,  has  interests  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Turkey,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  its  provinces,  which  her 
formidable  fleets  arc  capable  of 
protecting.  "  I  see  no  Europe  !" 
was  the  exclamation  of  M.  do  Beust, 
in  a  celebrated  despaU-h  of  1870,  as 
its  organised  impotence  ■  stood  un- 
veiled before  hiic.  It  Las  been  the 
high  mission  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
recent  troubles  to  restore  to  Europe 
her  confidence  in  herself,  to  renew 
the  publie  respeet  for  treaties,  to 
vindicate  tlie  collective  rights  of  tlie 
great  Powers  against  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Triple  Alliance,  to 
enforce  that  non-intervention  in  the 
disorders  of  an  unhappy  State  to 
which  the  Continent  is  pledged, 
and  to  secure  to  the  publie  voice 
of  Europe  the  final  settlement  of 
those  difficulties  which  are  tem- 
porarily intrusted  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of    an  unimpeded    slruggli-. 


It  lias  been  an  achievement  worthy 
of  a  great  Conservative  Power  ;  and 
we  doubt  not  that,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity arrives,  tlie  men  who  have 
recalled  Europe  to  a  eense  of  public 
right  will  know  bow  to  attend  to 
the  claims  of  the  unfortunate  popu- 
lations which  suffer  from  Ottoman 
misrule,  and  in  the  perpetuation  of 
whose  misery  and  dependence  public 
safety  and  English  prosperity  have 
no  sort  of  interest  or  stake.  To  dis- 
cover a  modus  vivendi  between  the 
various  races  which,  with  warring 
creeds  and  dissirailar  institutions, 
swarm  over  the  soitth-eaftern  pro- 
vinces of  Europe,  is  the  problem  to 
be  solved,  and  of  which  from  time 
to  time  a  temporary  solution  must 
be  found.  The  Turks,  when  all  is 
said  on  their  behalf  that  can  be 
said,  are  only  one  of  those  races ; 
and  the  relations  of  those  lurbulcDt 
tribes  to  one  another  must  be  to 
some  extent  settled  by  tUemsetvea  ; 
the  final  adjuRtment,  in  the  interests 
not  merely  of  justice  and  good 
government  amongst  them,  but  in 
the  interest  of  the  permanent  pence 
and  security  of  £nropc,  resting  with 
the  collective  authority  of  tlie 
I'owers.  To  secure  a  gradual  settle- 
ment of  this  kind  requires  patience 
and  firmness;  but  the  heroic  achieve- 
ments of  the  last  ten  years  have 
given  all  of  us  a  taste  for  the  less 
dramatic,  but  more  conscnative, 
results  which  flow  from  respect  for 
treaties,  love  of  order,  and  political 
sympathies,  which  a  keen  sense  of 
justice  repels  from  the  border-land 
of  mania,  and  restrains  by  reason 
and  prudence. 
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1  AH  going  to  try  to  call  Hp  be- 
fore you  what  I  consider  to  be  one 
of  the  loveliest  picturen  in  that 
great  picture-book  that  we  call  the 
world,  and  which  {b  always  lying 
open  for  the  eyes  o!  every  admiring 
child  of  nature  to  look  upon, 

A  grey,  cool  summer  dawn,  light- 
ing up  with  the  hazy,  roysterious 
light  peculiar  to  the  dann,  the  dark 
.ihadowB  that  ha?B  slept  all  night 
among  the  branches  of  the  trees: 
dew-drops  lying  on  every  leaf  wait- 
ing for  the  aun'a  touch  to  convert 
them  into  sparkling  diainondn'.  No- 
thing to  be  heard  around  but  the 
faint  chirp  of  newly- a  wakened  birds, 
— over  everything  else  the  soft  hush 
that  seems  to  prevail  in  the  very 
early  morning,  as  though  the  whole 
world  were  waiting  and  listening  so 
as  to  wake  up  to  life  and  motion  at 
the  very  first  token  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Day -god. 

At  the  foot  of  the  trees  which 
grow  thickly  around  it,  and  tower 
darkly  above  it,  is  a  large  lake — 
Wykcliam  Mere.  The  marsh-mari- 
goldsandforget-me-notson  its  banks, 
la  alfio  the  alders  and  tall  trees  above, 
are  reflected  in  its  waters,  and  all  over 
its  broad  surface  lie  the  white  blos- 
soms of  the  water-lilies  with  tigbt- 
foldcd  petals,  sleeping  away  thebours 

of  Di.k 

Suddenly  over  the  landscape, 
springing  from  one  knows  not 
where,  comes  a  little  shivering 
breeze  tliat  rustles  the  tall  tree 
tops,  and  even  disturbs  somewhat 
the  placid  waters  of  the  mere,  caus- 
ing the  water-lilies  to  move  restlessly 
'  to  and  fro  on  the  baby  ripples,  and 
the  rashes,  that  on  tlie  one  side  grow 
by  the  water's  edge,  to  shiver  and 
murmur  amongst  themselves, — a  lit- 
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tie  breeze  that  is  the  precursor  of 
morning. 

It  has  scarcely  time  to  give  its 
message,  and  pass  on  with  it  to  other 
lands,  ere  the  clouds  on  the  horizon 
have  cleared  away,  and  tbrongh  the 
branches  onme  flickering  rays  gf 
light  that  wake  the  birds  to  a  choruft 
of  praise,  and  cause  the  wi;ter-lilies 
to  unfold  their  leaves  in  anticipa- 
tion ;  then  a  few  more  minutes  of 
waiting,  and  the  dim  grey  haze  has 
disappeared:  no  more  dreams  of 
night — no  more  uncertain  fancies 
of  dawn ;  those  are  alike  over  and 
done  with,  for  the  day  has  come — 
the  working-day  of  stern  facta  and 
realities. 

Some  hours  later  on,  the  path 
that  led  through  the  park  from 
Wykeham  Hall  to  Wykeham  Mere 
was  trodden  by  John  Clermont,  lord 
of  the  manor. 

He  walked  alowly,  and  leant 
heavily  on  his  slick,  but  more 
through  weariness  of  spirit  than 
infirmity  of  body  ;  for  a  tired  heart 
makes  tired  feet,  and  Mr.  Clermont's 
heart  was  indeed  sad.  Only  a  year 
ago  he  had,  after  seeking  for  it 
over  fifty  years,  found  and  won  for 
his  own,  the  most  precious  jewel  in 
the  world — at  least  it  had  seemed 
so  to  him ;  and  now  he  was  think- 
ing of  how  once  more  he  was  left 
quite  alone — only  all  the  sadder  and 
drearier  for  the  remembrance  of  the 
brief  glimpse  of  sunshine  he  had 
1  of  how  at  1: 


wide  n 


not  so  long  ago,  hoped  to  see  a  proud 
young  mother,  holding  her  child 
in  her  arms,  there  was  do  one  but 
the  week-old  molhecless  babe.  So 
thinking,  and  pondering  over  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  a  question,  the 
2  11     »glc 
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solving  of  whicii  is  bo  fur  above  a  where  certainly  in   its  ivliitc  dress, 

weak  human  mind,  he  came  down  and  with  its  little    c]usc-fittin|r  cap 

to  the  water's  edge,  ftod  stood  watcii-  tied  under   its  chin,  it  did  present 

ing  the  white  moony  cups  floating  rather  an  nncarthly  appearance. 

on  its  calm   surface;    hut  even    in  "I   will   take   thee    home,   little 

their  still  loveliness  bis  angry  em-  one,"  said  John,  his  own  grief  and 

bittered  soul  coijld  see  oo  beauty,  bitterness   of    soul   for  the  minute 

"  Senseless   things,"    hia    thoughts  forgotten,  in    contemplation  of  the 

ran  on,  "  you  were  just  as  unmoved,  helpless   infant  in    his  arms :  "  for 

and  looked  at  me  juit  aa  calmly,  a  the    present,    at    least,    tbou   shalt 

vear  ago  when  I  gazed  upon  you  in  remain  with  us ;  and  if  in  tho  future 

my  joy,  a«  you  do  to-day  in  my  sor-  no  one  comes  to   claim   thee,  why, 

row  1    Cold  and  whit«  and  beautiful,  tbou   canst   still    stay    on,   and    be 

you  have  not  one  feeling  in  common  a     companion     for     little,     lonely 

with    us  I     You    stand    apart    in    a  Heather." 

world  of  your  own,  the  embodiment  There  was   much    excitement    in 

of  selfishness!  the    nursery   at   'Wykeliam  at   the 

"There  are  some  flowers,"  so  his  appearance  and  romantic  history  of 

fancies    rambled    on,   "  one   could  this   new     water-baby,   and     mucli 

imagine  gifted  with  a  soul,  so  near  discussion  ns  to  its  parentage ;  for 

and    dear  do   they    become   to  us,  although     Mr.     Clermont    inquired 

Mignonette,     or     heather    even,    a  everywhere,   and    the  nurses   made 

scentless    blossom,    but    still    there  no  secret  os  to  how  and   where  it 

is  something  that  it   has   about   it  bad  been  found,  no  one  ever  came 

that  is  dilTercnt  to — a  peony,  for  in-  forward  to  put  in  a  claim  for  it. 

stance.     But  you  are  of  the  peony  It  was  a  lady's  child  nurse  Bell, 

type,  I  am  afraid,"  be  dreamed  on,  who  had  been  engaged  to  look  after 

"despite  your  beauty;"  but  here  the  it,  declared,  because  of  the  delicate 

thread  of  his  thoughts  was  broken,  laces   and    embroideries  wherewith 

and  a  sharp  cry  of  utter  astonish-  ita  things    were    trimmed ;    which 

mcnt  broke  from  his  lips,  and  en-  supposition  nurse  Betty,  Miss  Cler- 

tirely  disturbed  his  faucies,  which  mont's  attendant,  of  course,  thought 

had    begun  to  run  ratber  wild,  as  it  her  duty  to  contradict.     And  a.<! 

they  were  sometimes  wont  to  do ;  the    days    went    on,   and    still    no 

for  among  the  reeds  by  the  water's  anxious   faihcr    or    mother    rai:>e<t 

edge,  he  had  caught  a   glimpse  of  an  inquiry  for  the    babe,  it   really 

what  appeared  at  first  sight  to  be  seemed  at  times   to    Kfr.    Clermont 

a  water-lily  gifted  with  motion,  but  whilst  gazing   on    the   sleeping  in- 

which    on    a    closer     examination  fant's  placid    countenance,   that  it 

proved  to  be  a  baby.  was  not  altogether  impossible  for  it 

It  was  laid  in  the  rushes  as  in  a  to  have  sprung  from  the  same  root 

cradle,  safely  out  of  the  reach  of  the  as    its  namesakes   floating  on    the 

water,  although  the  hem  of  its  long  waters  of  the  lake ;  for,  as  a  sort 

robe   was   damp   by   reason  of   its  of  link  with  the  past,  and  as  a  re- 

having  come  in  contact  with  the  wet  membrance  of  how    the  foundling 

leaves  around.  had    come    among    tbcm,   be    had 

The  child  was  fast  asleep,  but  at  given  to  the   child    tlie    name    of 

John  Clermont's  touch  it  opened  its  Nenuphar. 

large  blue  eyes   and   gaied   up    at  Little  Heather  screamed  and  cried 

him.    With  many  a  cry  of  astoaish-  when    on  the  christening  day  the 

ment  and  surprise,  he  lifted    it   up  sacred   drops   fell   upon    her    fore- 

in  hie  arms  out  of  its  unsafe  bed,  head,    but   Nenuphar  only  opened 
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tier  wide,  blue  eyes,  and  smiled  a  her  head  when  she  lay  a  sleeping 
aneet,  baby  smile,  as  if  she  liked  babe  upon  ite  bosom. 
to  feel  the  water ;  and  Mr,  Cler-  She  was  growing  np  to  girlhood 
inont,  watching  her  in  the  distance,  fast  now ;  tut  in  all  tbe  years  that 
smiled  too,  for  it  seemed  to  him  had  come  and  gone,  no  one  had 
Q  realisation  of  his  quaint  conceits  ever  arisen  to  lay  claim  to  her,  no 
and  fancies  that  day  he  had  fonnd  one  had  appeared  who  either  in  love 
her  dowji  by  tbe  water's  side ;  and  or  in  law  wished  to  take  her  away 
from  that  day  forth  he  took  more  from  the  home  that  had  been  given 
interest  in  her  than  ever,  for  it  di-  to  her ;  and  Mr.  Clermont  wondered 
verted  his  mind  from  his  own  sor-  often,  as  he  watched  licr  lazy,  Ian- 
row,  and  he  looked  forward  with  guid  movements,  who  and  what 
something  almost  approaching  ex-  her  mother  had  been  ; — a  lady, 
citement  to  tbe  time  when  she  he  generally  decided,  as  nurse  Bell 
should  be  grown  up,  so  that  he  had  done  before  him, — or  else,  he 
might  see  what  kind  of  a  woman  would  add,  smiling  to  himself,  a 
she  would  develop  into.  water-lily  !     As  long  as  the  children 

And  thus   it  was  that  Nenuphar  were  in  the   nursery  Nenuphar   re- 
gained a  name  and  a  home.  mained    the    favourite  ;    for    what 
nurse   can  withstand   a   child   who 

A      stray      sunbeam      flickering  rarely  if    ever  criei — a   child    who 

through  the  branches  of  some  for-  will  lie  in  Us  bed  and  gaze  calmly 

est  oak  may  touch  and  warm  some  and  contentedly  at  the   ceiling  for 

dark  spot  that  the  sun's  rays  rarely,  as   long  as  the   maid    requires    for 

if   ever   reach, — a    stray   raindrop  .conversing    with    the   young    man 

caught  on  its  downward  course  by  from  the  baker's  f     A  child  of  that 

a  green  leaf,  may  fall  from  thence  description  is  well  worth  its  weight 

on    to   some  comer    of   the    earth  in    gold,       So   what   wonder    that 

hitherto    barren    and    unprofitable,  Nenuphar  was  often  held  up  as  a 

and  by  its  cool,  reviving  touch  give  model  to  naughty,  passionate  little 

hfe  to  a  seed  there  concealed,  which.  Heather,  who  could  not  bear  to  be 

springing  up  as  the  years  pass  on,  kept  waiting  a  minute  for  anything, 

may  grow  to  be  a  stately  tree  giving  and    would    scream   and    cry,    and 

shelter  and  protection  to  those  who  stamp  her  tiny  feet,  if  not  attended 

need  it;  but  then,  again,  the  seed  to  on  the  moment  ? 

having  developed,  it  may  prove  to  Then  her  father  would  come  up, 

be  the  poisonous  nightshade  breath-  attracted    from   his    study   by  the 

ing   death   on    tliose   around ;    but  shrieks    of    his    niotl>crtcss    lassie, 

surely  for  this  neither  the  sunbeam  and  Betty  would  be  reproved,  and 

nor  tbe    dewdrop   can  be   blamed,  the  child  coaxed    back   into   good- 

They  did  the  good  deed — they  gave  ness.      And    Mr.    Clennont   would 

the  "life  for  good  or  for  evil ;  and  if  go   away,   thinking    he   had    done 

the   seed   be   poisonous,    the   fault  all  that  was   required  of  him,  and 

does  not  lie  with  them.  wondering  if  the  children  were  so 

Which  all  is  a  preface  to  saying  troublesome  now,  what  they  would 

that  John  Clermont  watching  Nenu-  be  when  they  grew  older. 

phar  grow  up,  sometimes  wondered  "After  all  it  is  only  Heather,'"  he 

whether  all  the  world,  or  at  least  would  think  as  he  shut  the  atudy- 

the   world    that    came    under    her  door   again  ;    "no   one  could  wish 

influence,    would    not    have    been  for  a  better  child  than  Nenuphar, 

happier  and   better  if   the    waters  It  will  be  an   int«rcEting  study  to 

of  Wykehara  Mere  had  closed  over  watch  as  they  grow  np  and  their 
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characterg  develop,  the  effect  they         "  No"  involved  explanations  and 

will  have  the  one  upon  the  other  arguments,  and  noise  and  confusion, 

It  will  give  quite  an  intereat.to  my  — all  the  things,  in  fact,  she  most 

life,  that  has  become  of  late  80  sadly  disliked;    whereas   "yes"   stopped 

devoid  of  interest"     Sohethought,  people  talking  for  the  time  being; 

ahnost  foi^tting  that  human  souls  and  afterwards — well,  afterwards — 

have  to  lie  guided  into  right  paths,  the  best  thing  was  to  wait  and  ace 

trained  and  pruned  by  a  gardener's  what  would  happen.  , 

hand,  not  left  to  run  wild  for  the         Wait;    yea,  that  was  always  the 

sake  of   astonishing  that  gardener  great   thing  with    her.       She   was 

by  the  flowers  and   fruits  they  will  never  in  a  hurry  about  anything ; 

produce  when  left  alone.  any  other  hour  was  jnst  as  good  as 

As  the  children  grew  older,  Nenu-  the  present:  hence  her   popularity 

phar  still  eontinued    the    favourite  with  those  about  her ;  for  the  im- 

with    every  one,  as  she   had  been  patience  of  a  child  is  often  trying 

when  a  baby  with  her  nnrse.     And  to    the    wider    understanding    and 

yet  she  did  not  do  very  much  to  deeper  knowledge  of  those  about  it 
cam  that  position,  and  was  perhaps         "  I  believe,"  said  Heather,  as  she 

not    80     really    worthy    of     it    as  stood   watching  from   the    window 

naughty,  wilful,  little  1  leather,  who  one  day  a  steady  downpour  thathad 

was  all  tears  and  de!>ptur  one  mo-  set    in   jnst  as  the  tno  girls  were 

ment,  and    was  lifted  up   into  the  dressed  and  ready  for  a  long-pro- 

raost  wild  joy  the  next.  raised  expedition, — "I  believe,  Nen- 

Bnt  Heather  was  tronblesome  ;  uphar,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  go, 
always  more  or  less  iu  mischief,  and  after  all.  Oh,  what  shall  wc  do  t" 
did  not  care  for  learning — and  be-  "  Wait,"  replied  Nenuphar,  calm- 
yond  a  sweet  voice,  was  possessed  ly,  looking  up  from  the  arm-chair 
of  no  accomplishments  likely  to  do  in  which  she  was  awaiting  the  re- 
credit  to  her  instructors;  so  it  was  suit  of  the  storm.  "It  does  not 
not  altogether  wooderfa!  that  her  really  matter ;  for  if  it  rains  very 
good  qualities  were  rather  inclined  hard  to-day,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be 
to  be  overlooked.  Whereas  with  fine  to.morrow." 
Nenuphar  it  was  different:  not  that  Very  philosophical,  of  conrso, 
she  was  clever — and  her  accomplish-  but  scarcely  natural  in  a  giri  of 
ments  fell  short  even  of  Heatner's,  thirteen  ;  and  Heather,  who  had 
for  she  could  not  sing;  hnt  then  her  feelings  less  under  control, 
she  had  learned  one  great  art  of  turned  away  with  tearful  eyes  to 
popularity — abe  agreed  so  qnietly  the  onrsery,  there  to  be  told  not 
with  everything  proposed  ;  after-  to  be  so  silly,  but  to  look  at  Miss 
wards,  perhaps,  she  as  quietly  Nenuphar,  and  see  bow  much  more 
slipped  out  of  it — for  she  was  cssen-  sensible  she  was. 
tially  lazy,  and  disliked  work  quite  As  the  years  passed  by,  and  giri- 
ns  much  as  Heather  did,  though  for  hood  gave  place  to  early  woman- 
difiercnt  reasons.  But  she  certainly  hood,  the  intense  stillness — I  know 
managed  better.  not  what  else  to  call  it — of  Nenu- 

No  one  ever  heard  her  voice  phar's  character  became  less  notice- 
raised  in  dispute,  or  saw  her  smooth  able  than  when  she  was  a  child, 
forehead  disfigured  with  frowns  ;  She  and  Heather  were  always  great 
she  had  learned  while  yet  very  friends,  as  indeed  was  only  natural ; 
young  that  it  was  so  much  easier,  for  they  were  sisters  in  all  hut  name, 
so  much  less  trouble,  to  soy  "yes"  being  bound  together  by  the  ties  of 
than  to  say  "  no."  one  mutual  home  and  one  father's 
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QAn — for  John  Clermont  made  no  saw  a  good    many  strangers,  tbey 

difference  whatever  in  hia  treatment  had   rarely,   if  ever,  gone   beyond 

of  the  two  girls.  the   precincts   of  their   own  home. 

Mr.  Clermont   was  very  fond  of  The  world  outside  the  gronods  of 

society,    and    he    very    often    had  Wykeham  Manor  had  arnays  been 

frienik  (staying  in  the  house — men  denied  tbem,  Mr.  Clermont  being  of 

friends,  that  is  to  say.     As  to  ladies,  opinion  that  girls  could   not  go  too 

he  had  reverted  to  his  old  feelings  little  abroad;  therefore  it  was  not 

towards  the  sex, — feelings  that  had  altogether  strange    that    they    had 

held   good  up  to  the   time    of  his  entered  into  their   nineteenth   year 

marriage,    which     event    had     not  before  they  saw  Sebastian  Long. 

occnrred  until  he  was  nearly  fifty,  Sebastian  Long  was  the  greatest 

before    which   time   he    had    never  landowner    in    the   neighbourhood, 

been  known  to  speak  willingly  to  a  and    "  eccentric "   was   the    mildest 

woman, — and   to  that  most  uncbi-  word  used  when  speaking  of  htm  ; 

valric  state  he  bad  returned  afterhis  indeed    there    were     found     some 

wife's,  death  ;  so,  liaving   procured  to  hint   cautiously   and  with  bated 

an  elderly  lady  to  act  as  chaperon  breath    of   madness,    although    the 

to  the  girls,  he  felt  he  had  quite  only  symptom  evinced  was  that  be 

done  his  duty  as  far  as  womankind  had    shut  up  the  great  house   that 

was  concerned,  and  might  now  go  his  forefathers  had   bequeathed   to 

his  own  way  and  amuse  himself.  him,  and  had  spent  a  roving  life  in 

But  there  were  always  plenty  of  foreign  lauds,  in  preference  to  stay- 
men,  and  with  thetn,  as  with  every  lug  quietly  and  decorously  at  home. 
one  else,  Nenuphar  was  the  favour-  But  there  was,  as  there  generally 
ite,  and  Heather  merely  a  very  is,  another  side  to  the  question. 
ordinary  girl,  not  remarkable  in  any  The  said  house  was  large,  and  some- 
way— rather  bad-tampered  too^but  what  gloomy  and  lonely  for  a  man 
still  forming  an  admirable  contrast  who  had  neither  wife  nor  mother  to 
to  the  wonderful  beaaly  of  Nenu-  keep  him  company  in  it;  so  it  was 

tihar.     All  the    admiration,    all  the  not  perhaps  altogether  so  wonderful. 

Dve,  fell  to  her  share,  and  it  was  his  preferring    to    spend    his   time 

the  more  curious,  as  it  seemed  im-  amongst  his  mothers  Spanish  rcla- 

possible  for  her  to  return  any  one's  tions,  who  made  for  him  the  nearest 

tenderness.     She  smiled  graciously  approach  to   a  home    he  bad  ever 

on  all  alike,  and  was  always  willing  known. 

to    receive  .any  amount  of  admira-  And  now  as  to  how  and  where 

tion,  but  that  was  all ;  yet,  strange  he  and  his  neighbours  first  met.     It 

to  aay,  it  seemed  utterly  impossible  was   the  evening  of  a  lovely  sum- 

for  any  man   to  eare  for,  or  even  raer's  day,  just  such  a  one  as  that 

think  of,  any  other  wonian   while  early   dawn    on    which    Nenuphar 

flhe    was    present,   though    wherein  first  made   her    appearance    might 

lay   her  exact  fascination   it  would  have  grown  into  later  on,  when  the 

have  been  difficult  Xa  say,  beyond  mista  and  the  dew  had  alike  passed 

mere  beauty.     Perhaps   it  was  the  away,   giving    place    to   something 

sense    of  rest  and    quiet   that  was  brighter   and  more  glorious.     But, 

always  about  her,  setting  her  apart,  as  on  that  other  occasion,  the  work 

aa  it  were,  from  every  duo  else  in  a  of  the  day  was  not  begun,   bo  on 

world  of    her  own — a  world    from  this   it   was   over   and   done    with, 

which  ail  toil  and   care   had  been  and  the  two  girls  were  out  on  the 

carefully  excluded.  terrace  that  surrounded  the  house, 

Although   in  that  way  the  girls  Nenuphar    lazily    reclining   on    the 
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marble  steps  reading,  anJ  Heather  "  Heather,"  she  said ;  and  at  Let 

some  few  yards    distant  from    her  voice  ttie  stranger  turued   towards' 

feeding    the    peacocks.     It    was   a  the  girl  addressed,  and  raising  hia 

brilliant    picture    enough,    for    the  hat,  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardoD  for 

sun  was  near  setting,  and  its  declin-  taking  you  by  surprise  in  this  way, 

ing  rays   dyed    scarlet    everything  but  I  have  come  to  see  your  father, 

they   touched.     They   tinged    even  and   I  took  the  short  cut  through 

Nenuphar's  white  cheeks  with  some  the   gardens    instioctively ;  it   is  so 

of  their  own   wdrmth  and   colour,  long   since    I  have   been    at  home 

and   caused   the   euft   yellow   curls  that  I  quite  forgot  it  niiglit  be  a 

that    lay    upon     her    forehead    to  liberty." 

brighten,  until  they  shone  like  "Then  you  are  Mr.  Long,"  ex- 
molten  gold.  claimed  Heather,  impulsively,  hold- 
It  was  just  what  she  wanted  to  ing  out  her  hand;  "  bow  glad  I  am 
give  perfection  to  her  beauty,  which  to  see  you  I  Oh,  I  hope  yon  bave 
was  otherwise  too  cold  and  colour-  come  home  for  good  !" 
less,  though  there  were  not  often  "  Ye;*,  I  have  come  borne,"  be  re- 
people  to  be  found  who  thought  so.  plied;  "but  for  good  or  for  evil, 
"How  full  the  world  is  of  sun-  who  can  say  J"  he  added  in  a  lower 
shine  !"  exclaimed  Heather,  as  she  tone,  as  if  to  himself. 
watched  the  evening  glow  intensi-  "  Let  me  show  you  the  way  to 
fying  the  colours  of  the  gorgeous  my  father's  study,"  said  Heather; 
birds  before  her,  and  the  rich  tints  "  but  first  I  must  introduce  you  to 
spreading  over  the  landscape.  "How  my  adopted  sister — Nenuphar — Mr. 
full  the  world  is  of  sunshine !"  Long." 

Nenuphar  did   not   reply  to  her  Nenuphar  bowed,   and    then  the 

companion's   rhapsodies,  being  too  other  two  turned  away  towards  tlic 

mucii  interested   in   her  book ;  be-  honae,   chattering   merrily    aa  they 

sides,  she  was  not  ranch  given  to  wont. 

rhapsodise  over  anything.  When,  a  couple  of  hours  after- 
After  Heather's  remark  the  silence  wards,  greetings  and  explanations 
remained  unbroken,  until  suddenly  and  welcomes  over,  Sebastian  once 
on  to  the  path  was  thrown  a  long  more  emei'ged  from  the  bouse,  he 
black  shadow,  which  lay  still  and  was  a  little  startled  to  find  Nen- 
motionless  between  the  two  girls —  upbar  still  seated  on  the  marble 
the  shadow  of  Sebastian  Long.  steps.  She  was  no  longer  reading, 
Heather  was  thinking  too  much  although  even  that  might  have  been 
of  her  peacocks  and  Nennphar  of  possible,  so  brilliant  was  the  star- 
her  book  to  give  it  a  thought,  and  light,  and  the  moon,  which  had 
his  footsteps  had  been  so  silent  over  just  risen,  was  shedding  such  a  soft, 
the  smooth  turf  that  ted  up  to  the  qniet  light  over  the  scene  he  hnd 
gravelled  walk,  that  they  bad  never  last  seen  illumined  with  the  glow 
beard  his  approach  ;  but  presently  of  sunseL  She  was  sitting  on  one 
he  moved  a  little,  upon  which  the  of  the  lower  steps,  her  head  resting 
shadow  wavered  for  a  second,  and  against  the  urn  failed  withgemniums 
then  fell  right  across  Nennphar,  en-  that  stood  behind  her,  and  gazing 
veloping  her  in  entire  darkness.  up  into  the  bright  heavens  above 
At  this  sudden  eclipse  Nenuphar  with  such  intense  earnestness  that 
raised  her  head,  and  saw,  standing  she  might  have  been  trying  to  read 
before  her,  a  man  with  soft  Southern  her  fate  therein, 
eyes,  and  dark  foreign-looking  mous-  "Are  you  not  cold  out  here  i" 
tache,  and  small  pointed  beard.  asked  Mr.  Long,  for  want  of  some- 
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thing  better  to  say.  when  lie  reached 
her  siOe,  as  she  still  did  not  move. 

"Coldi — no,"  abe  replied,  sitting 
up  and  ttirnini^  towards  him.  "Why, 
it  would  bo  a  shame  to  go  in  on  such 
a  lovely  night.  Oh,  if  only  tbia  sort 
of  weather  would  but  last  all  the 
year  round !' 

"  There, 
pauaed. 

"  Nenuphar,"  ahe  Raid,  (jiiictly. 

"  Misa  NenuphRf,"  hfl  repeated, 
"  I  do  not  agree  with  yon.  Suin- 
nier  is  all  *ery  well  in  its  way,  but 
it  is  nothing  without  winter  to  back 
it  up.  It  is  pleasant,  of  course,  but 
enervating,  and  that  ia  the  reason 
why,  with  all  its  faulta,  I  prefer  this 
country  to  the  ones  f  have  been 
livine  in  lately."' 

"  But  think  of  the  snow  and  the 
cold  aud  the  atonns  that  we  know  are 
coming,  and  then,  looking  up  at  that 
sky  above  us,  and  feeling  the  warm 
sweet  air  that  blows  around  us,  can 
yon  not  find  it  in  your  heart  to 
agree  with  ine  when  I  aay  that  I 
would  sacrifice  one  half  of  my  life 
if  the  other  half  could  all  be  spent 
in  some  sbeltcred  sunshiny  spot,  far 
away  from  tbia  existence  of  mingled 
heat  and  cold  \  Ah,"  and  she  gave 
a  little  faint  shiver,"  the  very  thought 
of  winter  makes  me  miserable  !'' 

"  I  am  afraid  wc  should  never 
a^^ree  on  that  subject,  for  I  love 
a  storm.  I  tbink  it  is  a  grand 
tbongh  fearful  sight  to  see  tall 
trees  that  have  had  a  firm  founda- 
tion iu  the  earth  for  agca,  fall  before 
that  giant  power  which  ia  rot  even 
visible.  Yes,"  be  went  on,  warm- 
ing with  his  subject,  and  for  the 
momtnt  almost  forgetting  hia  white, 
lovely  listener,  "  I  love  to  stand  and 
watch  such  a  storm:  to  hear  the 
wind  screaming  through  the  branch- 
es, aud  to  see  the  wild  waves  rising 
up  madly  in  their  wrath,  and  yet 
to  feel  that  I,  a  weak  man,  can  stand 
firm  amongst  the  ruin  around.  It  is 
at   such  times  one  realises  moat  that 
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all  about  us  there  is  a  Power  great- 
er than  ourselves,  greater  than  the 
storm ;  then  it  is  one  understands 
most  clearly  what  it  is  to  be  held 
in  the  hollow  of  His  hand." 

"  I  cannot  understand  you,"  Nen- 
uphar made  answer;  "it  is  so  in- 
eompreheusible  to  me  how  any  one 
can  like  noise  and  confusion." 

"Is  it!"  he  replied,  still  some- 
what excitedly.  , "  Cannot  you 
understand  the  pleasure  of  fighting 
against  onytkinij^  even  tb.ongn  it  is 
only  a  storm  of  wind!  W by,  the 
very  struggle  itself  gives  fresh  life  !" 

But  the  girl  only  shook  her  head 
incredulously. 

"It  is  difiercnt,  I  suppose,  with 
you,"  she  said ;  "  you  are  a  man, 
and  I — am  only  Nenuphar !" 

He  made  no  auswer  to  her  strange 
words,  but  suddenly  remenibering 
he  was  on  his  way  home,  said 
"  Good  night,"  and  left  her. 

She  did  not  reply  to  his  parting 
salutation — did  not  even  seem  to 
notice  his  departure.  When  he  had 
gone  some  few  steps,  he  turned 
back  for  one  farewell  glance.  She 
was  still  seated  as  he  had  left  her, 
looking  upwards,  and  in  the  weird. 


chill 


1  light    she    looked   ' 


white  and  ghostly.  And  ' 
fancy,  he  wondered,  but  as  he  looked 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  border 
of  her  white  dress  waved  softly  to 
and  fro ;  yet  there  certainly  was 
no  breeze  to  stir  it. 

With  a  smile  at  his  fancies,  he 
continued  his  walk  towards  his  own 
lonely  home.  When  he  had  arrived 
there,  and  was  seated  in  the  empty 
hall,  he  indulged  in  a  waking  dream. 
— an  amusement  he  was  rather  given 
to ;  but  when  he  shut  bis  eyes,  so  as 
to  give  greater  scope  to  his  imagina- 
tion, the  vision  he  conjured  up  was 
not  that  of  a  woman  with  soft 
golden  hair  and  wide  blue  eyes, 
which  seemed  always  looking  be- 
yond the  things  around  them,  but 
that  of  a  slim,  graceful  maiden,  with 
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rough  brown  locks  and  boneRt 
Bweet  fj'cs;  and  the  last  words  hn 
seemed  to  hoar  before  he  really 
passed  throujjh  the  ivorygates,  were 
tlie  echo  of  those  whicli  bad  readied 
bis  ears  not  so  very  long  ago, — "  I 
am  so  glad  you  bave  come  back  ; 
I  do  hope  that  now  you  are  going 
lo  stay,"  while  a  small  hand  was 
placed  in  his. 

Some  time  after  Mr.  Long's  de- 
parture, Heather  was  awakened  by 
a  sound  in  her  room,  and  on  look- 
ing up  she  discovered  Nenuphar 
seated  by  the  open  window,  bathed 
from  head  to  foot  in  a  broad  sheet 
of  moonlight.  She  looked  very 
white  and  lovely  aa  she  sat  thus 
gazing  ont — the  moon's  beams  just 
turning  bor  golden  hair  and  white 
dress  to  silver;  but,  nevertheless, 
there  was  aomething  In  her  calm, 
raotionlest  attitude  which  sent  a 
little  shiver,  almost  of  terror,  to 
Heather's  heart.  But  then  it  is 
enough  to  terrify  any  one  to  be 
awakened  suddenly  out  of  a  first 
sleep. 

"  Ncnnpbar,  what  are  you  doing?" 
she  quentioned,  after  a  second  spent 
in  watching  her. 

"Doing !"repeatedNpnuphar;  "I 
am  doing  nothing — only  wondering 
how  you  can  spend  such  a  glorious 
night  in  bed.  I  came  in  here  be- 
cause the  moon  docs  not  shine  into 
ray  room,  and  you  know  how  fond 
I  am  of  moonlight.  I  think  1  was 
very  nearly  asleep  when  you  spoke." 

"  Have  you  been  there  long  ?" 

"  No,  not  very  long,  I  stayed 
out  of  doors  unlil  I  feared  that  I 
should  have  been  shut  out  alto- 
gether ;  then  1  came  here  ;  and  ever 
since,  till  I  began  to  get  sleepy,  I 
have  been  thinking  and  dreaming 
over — love  ; — I  knew  you  would 
langb." 

"  No ;  I  am  only  laughing  at  the 
serious  way  you  said  it.  Hut  you 
should    be    careful,  Nenuphar,  for 
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you  know  that  they  say  moonlight 
canscs  madness." 

"  Another  name  for  tbe  same 
thing,  perhaps.  But  what  1  was 
thinking  of  was,  what  is  love ! 
Heather,"  she  said,  rising,  and  speak- 
ing almost  excitediv,  at  least  for 
her,  "  what  is  it  %  Why  is  it  that  I 
cannot  care  for  any  one  ?" 

"  I  do  not  understand  you.  You 
bave  never,  perhaps,  cared  very 
much  for  any  one  as  yet,  because  the 
right  person  has  not  come;  but 
that  is,  after  all,  only  one  kind  of 
love.  You  love  us,  do  yon  noti 
I  hope  so :  and  that,  of  course,  is 
the  same  kind  of  thing — at  least  it 

■'  r.'.it  do  I  love  you  ?"  questioned 
the  olhcr. 

"  Oh,  Nenuphar !  how  can  you 
grieve  mo  by  speaking  like  that  V 
and  Heather  got  out  of  bed,  and 
crept  to  her  friend's  side. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Nenuphar,  "  what 
it  feels  like,  this  love  that  every  one 
talks  of.  You  say  you  care  for  me, 
do  you  not )  Well,  supposing  aonie 
morning  you  came  into  my  room 
and  found  me  lying  there  dead,  what 
difTerenco  would  it  make  in  your 
life)" 

"  Oh,  do  not  even  suppose  such 
an  awful  thing!"  and  there  was  a 
sob  in  the  girl's  voice  ns  she  spoke. 

"What  should  I  do)"  cried 
tender,  impulsive  Heather.  "  I 
ahould  die  too !" 

3he,  not  yet  having  leant  to 
understand  that  death  is  the  great 
reward  bestowed  on  those  who  have 
fought  and  struggled  ;  not  like  the 
Lethe  of  old,  a  river  in  which  we 
can  bathe  and  forget  our  pain,  but 
the  opening  of  the  gates  that  have 
shut  ns  out  so  long  from  the  sight 
of  our  beloved  ones, — the  entrance 
to  tbe  eternal  rest  after  the  pain  ban 
been  suffered  and  conquered. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  said  Nen- 
uphar after  a  pause,  "  young  Mr. 
Vivian  V 
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"  Yes,  certainly  I  do." 

"  Weil,  that  was  exactly  what  he 
said,  wbeD  I  told  him  1  did  not  care 
for'  him.  That  it  would  kill  him  ! 
But  he  is  still  alive ;  so  you  see, 
Heather,  yon  arc  not  right.  As  I 
said  before,  I  cannot  understand  it." 

"  I  think  Mr.  Vivian  was  right, 
alt  the  same.  Nenuphar,"  said 
Heather,  softly  ;  ''  for  though  he  is, 
as  yon  say,  alive — and  of  course  his 
saying  it  would  kill  him  was  non- 
sense— still  I  do  not  think  he  has 
ever  been  quite  the  same  man  since. 
Helovesyou.yousee;  and  therefore, 
as  yoo  do  not  love  him,  the  world 
must  seem  darker  to  him  than  it 
did.  Cannot  you  see  the  loneliness 
of  it,  Nenuphar  T 

Bat  Nenuphar  did  not  answer; 
her  tlioughts  seemed  to  have  wan- 
dered far  a«ay.  After  a  time,  how- 
ever, they  returned  to  Heather  and 
the  subject  in  hand.  '•  You  ask  mc 
if  I  do  not  see  the  loneliness,  and 

fity  it,  I  snppose  you  mean  f    No, 
cannot  say  that  I  do;  I  am  lonely, 
but  I  do  not  pity  myself." 

"Ah,  Nenuphar!  how  can  you 
say  that !  Arc  you  not  happy  ! 
You  have  nearly  all  my  love,  surety 
I  have  some  of  yours!" 
•  "  But  you  forget — I  cannot  love ; 
and  that  brings  us  back  to  the  bc- 
pnning  of  the  argument — back  all 
the  way  to  where  my  thoughts  were 
before  you  woke  np.  wTiat  is  it 
that  I  do  not  possess !  What  U  it 
that  makes  mc  so  different  to  every 
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one  else !  For  I  am  different. 
Heather,  as  even  you,  with  your 
eyes,  blinded  as  they  arc  by  affec- 
tion, must  acknowledge." 

"  You  arc  only  different,"  said 
Heatlicr,  putting  her  arm  around 
her,  "in  that  you  are  a  tiiousand 
times  more  lovely  than  any  oue  I 
ever  saw.  And  tnat  being  the  case," 
she  concluded  somewhat  timidly, 
"  yon  should  not  be  too  kind,  nntil 
you  have  found  some  one  really 
worthy  of  your  love,  and  then  you 
will  find  out  quickly  enough  the 
mciining  of  the  word." 

"Do  you  really  think  so)"  said 
Nenuphar  dreamily,  leaning  her 
white  arms  on  the  sill,  and  looking 
down  into  the  garden. 

"  Yes,  of  course.     They  say  that 

"  I  should  like  to  think  so,"  re- 
plied her  companion  in  a  softer 
voice  than  that  in  whicti  she  bad 
yet  spoken.  "  But,  come,  it  is  quite 
time  you  were  asleep  again,  Heather; 
so  I  must  shut  the  window,  for  1 
sec  you  can  hardly  keep  your  eyes 
open!  Good  night,  dear."  She  stoop- 
ed as  she  spoke,  and  just  touched 
Heather's  forehead  with  her  lips; 
then,  without  another  word,  she 
glided  away,  still  bathed  in  moon- 
light, to  the  door  which  led  to  her 
own  room,  leaving  Heather  to  find 
her  way  back  to  bed,  there  to  dream 
dreams  of  the  strange  conversation 
she  had  held  with  her  midnight 
visitor. 


Almost  a  month  has  passed  away 
since  Nenuphar's  midnight  confi- 
dences, when  we  take  our  nest 
look  at  her.  It  is  after  dinner,  and 
she  is  seated  on  a  low  chair  by  an 
open  window  in  the  drawing-room, 
contemplating  with  a  faint,  troubled 
look,  most  unusual  on  her  calm 
face,  Mr.  Long  and  Heather  playing 
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John  Clermont,  looking  older  and 
perhaps  somewhat  harder  than  he 
did  on  that  June  morning  nineteen 
years  ago,  is  conversing  in  low  tones 
with  Mrs.  Evans  on  the  unusual 
beauty  of  the  weather  they  have 
had    of    late.     "There    will    be   a 
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grand  harvest,"  lie  sayn,  conclu- 
sively ;  and  tlien  he  riseti,  and  goes 
over  to  the  window  where  Nenu- 
phar sits,  and  for  a  few  moments 
watches  lier  in  silence.  Indeed  a 
silence  seems  to  have  fallen  on  the 
whole  party.  One  might  have  said 
there  was  an  angel  pausing  over- 
head, but  Mr.  ClerrooDt  breaks  it. 

"What  arc  you  thinking  of, 
Nenuphar  ?" 

Slie  raises  her  jrreat  eyes  to  his, 
and  half  sighs,  iis  she  savs,  "Think- 
ing of  J    Eeatly  1  do  not  know." 

As  she  thus  looks  up,  you  can  see 
tiiat  in  this  mouth — since  that  day 
wlieo  Sebastian's  shadow  fell  across 
her — a  change  has  come  over  her, 
though  wherein  the  change  exactly 
lies  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Cut  it  is 
there  nevertheless — a  half-troubled 
look  in  tlie  blue  eyes,  which  gives 
them  a  depth  they  did  not  possess 
in  the  days  when  no  sorrow  or  joy 
seemed  to  have  any  power  over  her. 

And  what  is  it,  then,  that  has 
come  over  her!  Not  jealonsy  of 
Heather,  surely ;  for  Nenuphar  is  a 
beautiful  woman,  and  has  seen  so 
many  men  bow  down  and  do  hom- 
age to  her,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
her  to  grudge  Heather  her  one 
conquest.  And  as  to  love,  why, 
she  herself  acknowledged  not  so 
very  long  ago  that  the  very  meaning 
of  the  word  was  incomprehensible 

At  first,  after  his  return  home, 
Mr.  Long  had  believed,  as  so  many 
men  had  dune  before  him,  (hat  in 
Nenuphar  Clermont  he  had  found 
his  ideal  of  all  that  was  perfect  and 
lovely  in  womanhood.  But  after 
the  first  few  days  it  seemed  to  his 
passionate  Sonthern  nature  there 
was  something  almost  repulsive  in 
the  cold  beauty,  that  nothing  could 
stir  out  of  its  unnatural  calm. 
Then  he  had  beeun  to  tbink  of  the 
other  girl,  so  full  of  fire,  and  life, 
and'activity ;  of  whom  his  dreams 
had    been   the   first    night    of    his 
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home-comiug,  and  whoso  voice  had 
once  welcomed  him  back  so  warmly, 
and  whoso  eyes  had  now  learnt  to 
bnghtnn  at  his  approach ;  and  this 
vision  gradually  blotted  out  that 
other  one  that  had  stirred  his  fancy 
for  a  little  while  with  the  wonder- 
ful fascination  of  its  biiauty. 

"  Do  you  think,"  asked  Mr.  Cler- 
mont, after  another  little  pause, 
spent  by  him  in  speculating  as  to 
the  likeliest  question  to  gain  him 
an  insight  into  Nenuphar's  thought* 
— "  do  you  think  that  thosu  two," 
with  a  half  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chess-players,  "  are  likely 
to  make  a  match  of  it !" 

"  Do  you  V 

"  Yes,  it  would  not  surprise  me." 

Nenuphar  lifted  her  eyes  then, 
and  looked  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated. "What  makes  you  think 
it?"  she  said;  and  though  she 
spoke  quietly,  the  very  faintest 
tinge  of  pink  patutcdover  her  cheeks 
—a  very  unusual  show  of  emotion 
for  her. 

"It  seems  like  i I,"  said  old  Mr. 
Clermont.  "To  think  that  my 
little, rough,  careless  Heather  should 
have  lived  to  be  preferred  to  a 
beautiful  woman  like  you — for  you 
are  a  beautiful  woman,  Nenuphar, 
there  is  no  denying  that.  '  rlyes, 
and  DO  eyes,'  is  it  not !" 

"  Beauty  is  not  everything." 

"  Perhaps  uot.  But  it  is  nearly 
everything — or  rather,  it  is  a  royal 
road  to  nearly  everything." 

"Beauty  only  turns  heads;  it 
does  not  win  hearts,"  said  Nenu- 
phar, softly.  "  Ob,  I  wish  I  knew," 
she  went  on,  almost  appealingly, 
"what  it  is  that  ia*wanting  in  me 
— what  it  is  that  makes  me  so  dif- 
ferent to  every  one  else  I  why  A«," 
looking  towards  the  far-off  players, 
"finds  something  almost  repulsive 
in  me.     What  can  it  be  I" 

"His  bad  taste,"  retorted  Mr. 
Clermont.  "  Be  satisfied  with 
yourself  just  as  you  are — it  is  the 
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best  way.  Ad(1  besides,  it  would 
be  folly  to  wish  a  change;  for  you 
are  loTcIy  to  look  upon,  aod  Doth- 
ing  more  ehoiild  be  required  of  a 
woman.  Directly  they  grow  learn- 
ed they  become  argumetilative, — 
aod  a  woman  who  ar^ueR,  ah  !"  and 
Jobn  shrugged  his  shoulders  ex- 
pressively. "  No, — ignorance  and 
beaut  J  for  women  !" 

"  But  that  is  not  what  I  mean  ; 
it  is  not  learning  that  makes  so 
many  women  lovable, — women  a 
thousand  times  plainer  than  I — 
women  in  every  way  insigniSeaiit. 
What  is  it?  Oh,  I  wish  I  kn£-w! 
rather,    I    wi^    I  possessed    it, 
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"  Do  not  strive  after  it,  my  dear, 
or  you  may  lose  the  blessings  you 
liavc,  and  perhaps  gain  nothing  in 
exchanue.  There  are  peonies  and 
water-lilies,  wallflowers  and  mii>no- 
nette — and  they  are  all  prized, 
though  for  different  reasons.  You 
must  not  be  grasping,  and  try  to 
seize  all  the  blessings  :  you  may  be 
sure  Ihey  are  equally  divided." 

"  Bnt  I  am  not  a  flower,"  urged 
Xcnuphar,  still  with  that  faint  tone 
of  pleading  in  her  voice. 

"Are  you  not,  iny  dear?"  said 
old  John,  mockingly.  "  I  am  not 
so  sure  of  that !" 

Xow  let  us  eross  over  to  the 
chess-players  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
see  how  their  game  is  progressing. 

"Check  to  the  queen,"  said 
Sebastian.  And  at  his  words,  and 
perhaps  also  at  a  certain  inflection 
in  his  voice,  and  a  certain  tender 
look  in  his  eyes,  a  quick,  btight 
flush  passed  over  Heather's  face. 

"  Check  V  she    repeated,  inquir- 

tjcbastian  touched  a  black  knight 
with  his  finger.  "  Do  you  not  see 
nowP 

"Then  I  may  as  well  give  up 
the  game  at  once,"  she  replied, 
somewhat    petulantly,    "for    there 


seems  nothing  left  for  me  to  do. 
I  do  sot  feel  in  the  hunmur  for 
playing  toMiight." 

"Then  you  will  give  up  the 
game  to  me,  will  you  notr'  said 
Sebastian,  in  a  low  voice. 

"No,  I  wiU  not,"  said  Heather, 
as  she  rose  from  her  seat.  "  I 
never  could  bear  to  give  up  a  game 
without  fighting  for  it ;  so  we  will 
leave  the  pieces  as  tbcy  are,  and 
put  off  the  conclusion  of  the  game 
till  to-morrow,  when  perhaps  I 
may  have  discovered  some  way  out 
of  my  difficulties." 

"  That  is  hard  upon  me,"  said 
Sebastian  ;  "  for  very  likely  if  we 
wait  till  then  you  will  have  thought 
of  some  way  of  conquering  mc, 
whereas  if  1  pressed  my  advantage 

"You  are  too  generous  to  do 
that,"  replied  Heather,  softly.  "  80 
good-night :  T  will  think  all  to-mor- 
row, and  perhaps  I  shall  boat  yon 
yet." 

"  Have  you  ever  heard,"  said 
Sebastian,  rising  also,  "  that,  next 
to  victory,  there  is  nothing  so 
sweet  as  defeat, — if  only  the  ri^ht 
adversary  overcomes  you  ?" 

And  Ueatlier  turned  away,  feel- 
ing that  so  far  Sebastian  had  liad 
the  best  of  it.  As  to  the  game  it- 
self, it  was  written  in  the  Book  of 
Fate  that  it  should  never  he  playcil 
out;  for  the  next  evening,  when 
Heather  should  have  been  making 
her  final  effort  to  extricate  the 
white  queen  from  the  difficulties 
that  surrounded  ber,  she  was  out 
on  (he  terrace -walk,  listening  to 
the  old  story. 

So  the  white  queen  was  con- 
quered ;  though  perhaps  the  defeat 
was,  as  Sebastian  had  said,  as  sweet 
as  a  victory  would  have  heen  ;  for 
when  she  re-entered  the  drawing- 
room,  it  was  as  tbc  afflanced  wife  of 
Sebastian  Long.  In  this  way  the 
game  of  chess  was  forgotten ;  and 
the  next  morning,  the    housemaid, 
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who  b&d  been  much  annoyed  all 
the  previous  day  by  the  untidy  ap- 
pearance the  pieces  presented,  took 
upon  herself  to  return  them  to  their 
box,  and  thus  all  chance  of  redeem- 
ing her  fortunes  was  taken  away 
from  li  eat  her. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  she  eaid,  when 
she  discovered  what  had  .occurred ; 
"  for  it  19  a  sort  of  satisfaction,  after 
all,  to  knotv  that  I  gave  up  the 
game — that  I  was  not  beaten.'" 

"  Were  yoii  not  ?"  eaid  Sebastian 
— and  there  was  a  smile  in  bis  dark 
eyes  as  he  spoke.  "  I  am  not  so 
sure  of  that ;  but  perhaps,"  he  add- 
ed, "  I  Kaa  the  right  adversary." 

And  then  Heather,  with  a  blush 
on  her  cheeks,  and  a  soft  light  in 
her  eyes,  that  transformed  her  from 
a  somewhat  plain  girt  into  a  beau- 
tiful woman — beautiful,  at  least,  in 
Sebastian's  eyes — crept  into  his 
arms,  and  laid  her  head  upon  bis 
shoulder;  and  for  the  time  being 
they  two  bad  readied  that  "  king. 
dora  fair  and  wide," — that  kingdom 
'  wherein  lovers  stand  alone,  seeing 
no  footprints  around  of  those  who 
have  trodden  it  before  them,  bear- 
ing no*  echo  of  the  cries  of  those 
who  have  lived  to  descend  the 
mountain  from  which  they  gained 
their  view  of  the  promised  land. 

As  he  left  the  house  that  night, 
and  was  making  his  way  across  the 
garden  towards  his  own  home, 
Sebastian  was  startled  by  Nenu- 
phar's   suddenly    appearing  before 

She  looked  whiter  and  more 
lovely  even  than  usual,  was  his 
first  thoDght;  the  second,  that  it 
always  seemed  to  be  by  moonlight 
that  they  met. 

Ho  was  going  to  pass  her  with 
a  simple  "Good  night,"  knowing 
her  fondness  for  solitary  moonlight 
strolls,  when  she  stopped  and  held 
out  her  band  as  thongh  to  arrest 
his  steps. 

"  Mr.  Long," 
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"Yes!"  ho  questioned,  stopping 
Iso. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  more  im- 
tban  he  had  ever  heard 
speak, — "  what  is  it  that  I  want 
to  make  rue  liked !  Liked  as 
Heather  is,  for  instance.  No,  yon 
need  not  fear  to  pain  me  by  telling 
me  the  tivth,"  she  went  on,  seeing 
that  Sebastian  hesitated.  "  1  am 
not  sfraid,  for  I  really  want  to 
know.  I  asted  Heather,  who  is 
fond  of  roe,  you  know,  and  she  says 
I  need  nothing.  That  she  would 
not  have  me  changed,  if  she  could  ; 
then  I  asked  my  father,  and  be — 
well,  you  know  bim  well  enough 
to  bo  able  to  guess  wbiit  he  said. 
Please  do  not  think  me  vain  for 
repeating  it :  That  1  was  beautiful, 
and  that  a  woman  should  require 
nothing  else;  but /am  not  satisfied. 
So  now  I  come  to  you ;  tell  me, 
what  b  it  other  women  have,  that  I 
have  not  P 

Then  she  looked  up  at  Sebastian 
with  those  wonderful  blue  eyes, 
which  used  to  be  so  cold  and  un- 
moved, but  in  whose  depths  be 
fancied  there  was  a  sometning  of 
softness,  which  for  the  moment 
made  them  look  almost  tcniler — or 
was  itonly  a  combination  of  moon- 
light and  shadow  on  a  lovely  face  f 

"  What  is  it  Y'  she  repeated ; 
"  tell  me." 

Aiid  Sebastian  looked  down  at 
bcr,  and  said  qnietly,  "  Love." 

"Given  or  received?"  she  ques- 
tioned ;  but  she  spoko  so  low  that 
it  was  more  like  the  sighing  of  the 
wind  than  the  utterance  of  a  human 
voice. 

"  There  you  puzzle  me,"  he  an- 
swered, "and  I  do  not  exactly 
know  bow  to  answer  you, — for  love 
begets  love,  and  she  who  givcH 
most,  receives  most." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  gain  it  ?" 

"  Give  your  own  freely  to  thonc 
about  you;  do  not  try  to  stand 
apart  from    the  world — not   even 
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abwe  it — but  mingle  freely  with 
it!  in  habitant  B,  aod  you  will  find 
one  day,  when  you  least  expect  it, 
that  yoa  have  won  that  for  which 
you  are  seeking." 

"And  when  one  has  gained  it," 
she  queried,  "  is  it  rest,  is  it  hap- 
piness !" 

"  When  you  have  felt  its  power, 
TOH  will  not  doubt  its  happiness," 
said  Sebastian,  confidently, — Ilea- 
ther's  soft  kisses  returning  to  his 
remembrance  as  be  spoke,  "  It  is 
the  only  foretaste  of  heaven  that  is 
granted  us  here  ;  and  it  is  granted, 
1  believe,  to  make  us  long  more  than 
ever  for  that  place  where  there  is  no 
death,  no  parting  to  separate  us 
from  our  beloved  ones,"  replied  Se- 
bastian, reverently. 

"Yes,  I  see,  said  Nenuphar, 
slowly,  "So  yon  think  that  to  love 
some  one  is  all  I  need.  But  sup- 
posing that  I  learnt  this  love,  and 
that  then " 

"Welir 

"  That  then  the  one  I  loved  did 
not  return  it  f 
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"  Even  then,"  said  Sebastian, 
gently,  "  even  at  such  terrible  cost, 
1  should  think  the  lesson  well 
learnt.  For  we  should  always  try 
and  remember,  hard  though  it  seems 
at  times  to  believe  it,  that  wc  gain 
more  from  what  we  give  than  from 
what  we  receive." 

"  Thank  jou,"  said  Xenuphar, 
suddenly  raising  her  eyes  from  the 
ground,  and  looking  up  into  his 
face ;  "  then  you  think  that  it  is 
only  love  that  is  required  to  make 
me  more — what  shall  I  say — hu- 
man T 

And  the  shadow  of  a  smile  passed 

Sebastian  did  not  repl}'. 

"  Good  night,"  at  length  she 
said. 

He  took  the  l:and  she  held  out, 
and  without  another  word  turned 
homewards,  his  thoughts  suddenly 
reverting  from  this  strange  conver- 
sation to  where  they  had  been  before 
Nenuphar's  appearance  —  namely, 
to  Healher,  and  her  tender  eyes 
and  loving  words. 


One  more  month  has  come  and 
gone;  the  summer,  sueh  a  lovely 
summer  as  it  has  been,  is  nearly 
over ;  and  now  John  Clermont,  fol- 
lowing a  study  which  has  always 
been  particularly  interesting  to  him, 
can  note  the  change  that  has  come 
over  those  about  him  in  the  last 
three  months. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  not  so 
mach  a  change  as  a  gradual  devel- 
opment— a  gradual  development  of 
character  wrought  by  love,  the  great 
motive  power  for  good  or  evil;  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  sunshine 
during  these  long, 'hot  months  has 
brongfit  to  perfectio(  many  bright, 
delicate  flowers,  but  has  also  caused 
to  droop  and  wither  away  their 
slighter,  frailer  sisters,  that  could 


not   bear  the   piercing  heat  of   its 
rajs. 

No  one  would  ever  call  Heather 
plain  now.  Indeed,  sometimes  Se- 
bastian, looking  from  hci'  to  Nenu- 
phar, finds  himself  wondering  how 
be  could  ever  have  compared  the 
two  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  for~ 
mer.  Even  Mr.  Clermont  himself, 
pondering  over  this  and  that,  and 
striving  as  he  had  striven  for  so  many 
vears  to  foi^et  that  his  fellow- 
beings  were  anything  else  than  a 
curious  study  for  those  who,  by  rea- 
son of  some  inward  bitteniess  of 
spirit,  had  determined  to  slip  aside 
and  let  the  world  go  by, — notjoiaing 
in  its  revels,  nor  yet  sorrowing  with 
its  griefs,  but  becoming,  as  he  had 
fancied  he  had  become,  a  looker-on — 
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one  who  could  amuse  liimscK  by 
liiughinir  at  tbe  slipii  and  falls  of 
tliose  who  pnssed  him  by,  and 
never  lieed  tlie  crioa  of  distress  from 
tUooe  who  needed  help, — even  he, 
watching  Heather's  ejes  aa  they 
rested  on  Sebastian's  face,  would 
half  wonder  whether  bo  had  gone 
quite  the  right  way  to  work  to 
forget  the  grief  that  had  so  bowed 
him  down ;  whether,  if  he  had 
mingled  more  with  those  around 
l»im,  and  had  not  tried  so  long  to 
stand  above  them,  he  would  not 
perhaps  have  Imshed  his  grief  to 
a  gentler  sleep. 

And  when  thus  perplexed,  a 
glanee  at  Nenuphar  would  cause  his 
conscience  to  prick  him  afresh. 
The  study  that  had  interested  him 
so  long  was  almost  completed  now. 
He  knew  it;  the  human  soul  he 
had  BO  often  Inngbcd  at  her  for 
lacking,  was  coming  to  her  at  last — 
coming  slowly  and  surely,  and  bring- 
ing with  it  grief  immeasurable,  audi 
as  only  those  quiet  self-contained 
natures  can  feel. 

Sometimes  as  he  looked  at  her, 
and  saw  her  watehing  Sebaalian 
and  Heather  as  they  walked  to- 
gether in  the  garden,  be  would  see 
come  into  her  wide  blue  eyes  an 
expression  of  such  intense  and  bit^ 
ter  pain,  that,  startled  and  bonified, 
he  would  turn  away.  At  such  mo- 
ments he  would  seem  to  bear  his 
dead  wife's  voice ;  his  dead  wife's 
figure  would  rise  before  him,  plead- 
ing by  her  motherhood  for  the 
motherless  girl — reproaching  bim 
for  the  years  of  selfishness  that  were 
now  bearing  such  bitter  fruit.  Then 
Mr.  Clermont  woald  answer  the 
accusing  voice  by  saying  that,  after 
all,  he  could  not  attach  any  blame 
to  himself.  He  had  acted  most 
generously  by  her,  and  so  the  world 
must  acknowledge. 

He  had  saved  her  from  certain 
death  as  a  child — he  had  brought 
her  up  in  his  own  home — ho    had 
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denied  her  nothiug;  and  now,  was 
he  to  blame  himself  because  the 
girl,  when  she  was  grown  up,  had 
chosen  tf>  fall  in  love  with  a  man 
who  had  no  thought  for  her! 

It  was  nonsense — so  he  argued ; 
but,  all  the  same,  the  voice  would 
make  itself  heard  at  times.  He  had 
left  her  alone :  he  bad  not,  indeed, 
biassed  her  for  evil;  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, the  mind  has  to  be  stroDgly  biass- 
ed for  good,  not  left  to  find  its  own 
way  out  of  the  evil  that  surrounds  it 

So  poor  Nenuphar— for  surely 
she  needs  pity  now,  if  she  never 
needed  it  before — had  grown  up 
quietly  and  calmly,  with  never  a 
quicker  pulse-beat  than  was  strictly 
healthy ;  never  a  flush  of  pleasure 
at  any  one's  appearance ;  never  a 
feeling  of  pain  at  any  one's  depart^ 
ure  :  just  living,  that  was  all,  calmly 
and  evenly  from  day  to  day,  hearing 
from  John  Clermont,  or  rather  see- 
ing from  his  manner  to  her,  that 
there  was  something  about  ber  dif- 
ferent to  all  other  women;  until  at 
last,  so  lirmiy  did  she  become  im- 
bued with  the  idea  that  she  was 
different  to  those  around  her,  that 
sho  began  in  a  manner  to  feel  that 
she  onght  to  act  up  lo  the  character 
assigned  to  her.  Ail  this  till  that 
June  evening  when  she  first  saw 
SebastisQ  Long's  face,  and  Sebax- 
tian's  shadow  fell  across  her.  Then, 
into  her  tranquil  mind  was  borne 
a  feeling  that  there  was  something 
greater  to  be  got  out  of  life  than 
the  mere  plcaaure  of  living  from 
day  to  day,  and  also  the  knowledge 
that  there  was  soroothing  essential 
to  a  perfect  woman  wanting  in  her  ; 
and  whatever  it  was,  she  felt  that 
it  was  making  her,  despite  her 
beauty,  less  pleasant  in  Sebastian's 
eyes  than  Heather. 

So  she  asked  him  that  quc<ition  ia 
the  moonlit  jfirden,  and  from  bin 
own  lips  she  had  tbe  answer;  and 
then  she  saw  bim  go  away  into  the 
light  of   Heather's  smiles,    leaving 
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tier — baving  learnt  her  lesson,  al- 
though as  yet  she  was  scarcely 
Awarc  of  the  fact — to  htnigglo  with 
the  knowledge,  and  to  conquer  the 
ffrief  that  it  brought  with  it,  as  best 
ebe  might,  all  alone. 

Even  now  she  <Iid  not  give  the 
«orrow  that  possessed  her  a  name ; 
or  rather,  she  did  not  know  that, 
like  the  tendrils  of  the  vine  when 
first  Ihey  begin  to  grow,  love  must 
have  something  near  at  hand  round 
which  to  twine ;  and  failing  a  right 
support,  it  will  seek  about,  and 
cling  to  whatever  is  nearest— and 
always  supposing  that  there  is  ab- 
solutely nothing  near,  that  it  will 
fail  and  die  for  want  of  support-, 

"  The  fine  weather  is  going, 
Nenuphar.  Do  you  sec  those  black 
clouds  on  the  horizon  ?  They  mean 
rain,  I  am  sure,"  said  Heather,  lay- 
ing a  caressing  hand  on  lier  friend's 
shonldnr — "  but  we  ought  not  to 
grumble,    we    have    had    a    lovely 


"  It  makes  it  all  the  sadder  to 
think  that  it  is  coming  to  an  end. 
I  cannot  bear  the  idea.  The  winter 
always  seems  so  terribly  long," 

"  1  enjoy  it,"  said  Heather,  "  Of 
course  1  like  these  long  cloudless 
days  we  have  had  lately ;  but,  all 
the  same,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
dull  and  monotonous  if  there  were 
no  such  things  as  storms — if  it  were 
always  sunshiny." 

"That  is  just  what  Sehaslian 
told  mc."  said  Nenuphar,  dreamily. 

"Did  he  t"  and  ilca<her  blushed 
a  soft,  rosy  red.  "  I  entirely  agree 
with  him.  Jnst  in  the  same  way 
that  life  would  be  dull,  I  fear,  if  it 
were  Dot  for  its  siorms,  which  come 
at  intervals,  I  am  afraid  we  are 
not  capable  of  enjoying  unintemipt- 
ed  sniishine  at  present." 

"  Ah,  but  you  are  so  strong !" 
sighed  Nenuphar.  "  I  cannot  bear 
storms."  And  she  raircd  her  eyes, 
in  which  that  shadow  of  pain  had 


babiluiil,  to  Heather's 
face. 

"  Cannot  you  V  said  Heather, 
simply,  "  I  should  have  thought 
you  were  so  calm,  and  so  far  above 
all  the  rest  of  us,  that  storms  would 
scarcely  have  had  the  power  to  dis- 
turij  yon.  Now  I — I  am  different. 
I  feel  things  dreadfully," 

Nenuphar  half  smiled  at  the  cn- 
eigy  in  her  friend's  voice. 

"  Do  you  ?  I  think  1  envy  you 
then  ;  for  perhaps  it  is  that  which 
makes  you  so  lovable," 

"  Lovable  ?  Scarcely  that ;  for 
until  Sebastian  came,  I  do  not 
think  any  one  ever  cared  for  me,  but 
his  lore  seems  to  have  changed  mc 
altogether,  I  seem  now  to  carr)' 
my  summer  about  with  mc ;  perhaps 
that  is  what  makes  mc  so  careless 
about  the  real  summer's  departure," 

Into  Nenuphar's  eyes  again  came 
a  look  almost  of  envy. 

"  And  you  are  really  quite,  quite 
happy  ?" 

"  Yea,  indeed  I  am,"  Heather 
replied,  and  then  turned  away  at 
the  sound  of  SebiBtian's  voice  call- 
ing her  name. 

"  What  is  it,"  cried  Nenuphar, 
clasping  her  hands  together,  and 
looking  towards  the  place  where  the 
sun  was  setting,  amidst  red  angry 
clouds — "oh,  what  is  it  I  need  f 
He  says  that  it  is  love — love  given, 
he  thinks  ;  but  whatever  it  is,  I  will 
discover  it  before  i  die," 

She  had  spoken  impetuously ;  but 
the  momentary  energy  died  away 
immediately,  and  the  quiet  apathe* 
tic  look  hahitual  to  her  stole  over 
her  features,  and  she  was  outwardly 
calm  at  least  as  slie  also  made  her 
way  back  into  the  house. 

Night, — not  a  soft,  balmy,  moon- 
lit June  night,  like  that  first  one  on 
which  Sebastian  came,  and  cast  his 
shadow  across  Nenuphar's  white 
dress — but  dart  and  stormy,  with 
black   clouds   scad  ding   across   the 
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sky  before  a  westerly  wiod,  whicli 
caused  every  noiv  nod  then  tittle 
rifts  and  chnsnis  in  their  blackness, 
tliroagh  which  a  watery  moon 
appeared. 

A  night,  when  any  one  who  had 
a  roof  under  whose  safe  shelter  he 
could  rest,  would  seek  it,  and  leave 
the  outside  world  to  those  to  whom 
H  home  had  been  denied. 

But  there  in  aume  one  apparently 
who  thinks  differently:  some  one 
who  prefers  being  out  of  doors, 
notwithstanding  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  to  the  comfort  of  a 
sheltered  room,  where  two  lovers  are 
playing  a  game  of  chess;  a  careless 
game,  in  which  no  move  has  taken 

Klace  OQ  either  side  for  the  last 
ulf  hour — and  where  an  old  man 
sits  alternately  reading  and  doling 
in  the  lamp  light. 

■' Heather,  where  is  Nenuphar!" 
&[r.  Clermont  rouses  himself  at 
length  to  ask. 

"  I  do  not  know,  father,  I  think 
she  must  have  gone  to  bed," 

But  no.  Out  in  the  garden, 
witboat  even  a  shawl  over  her 
white  dress,  is  Nenuphar,  pacing 
lip  and  down,  heedless  of  cold  and 
rheumatism,  in  the  narrow  path 
that  leads  to  the  gate,  through 
which  the  road  runs  to  Sebastian's 
bouse. 

In  the  centre  of  the  path  is  a 
fountain  ;  and  as  its  waters  rise  up 
into  the  wr,  the  wcslei'ly  breeie, 
whicb  though  strong  is  not  cold, 
plays  with  them,  and  tosses  tbeni 
about,  causing  them  to  spread  them- 
iclvee  out,  and  fall  in  a  silver 
shower  around. 

Presently'  down  tlte  path  from 
Wykeham  Manor  comes  the  tall 
dark  figure  of  a  man— a  man  who, 
as  he  nears  the  gate  that  separates 
Heather's  home  from  his  own, 
starts,  and  looks  in  some  bewil- 
derment at  the  white  form  before 
bim. 

"  Nenuphar  r   he  cries,  incredu- 
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lously,  "What  are  you  doing  out 
here,  you  foolish  girl  ?" 

"  I  am  thinking,"  she  replies, 
lifting  her  eyes  quietly  to  his. 

"You  should  think  indoors  on 
such  a  night  as  ibis.  And  what,  if 
I  may  ask,  were  your  thoughts 
about,  that  they  required  such  a 
solitary  spot  to  bring  them  to  per- 
fection in  ?" 

He  had  tamed  back  as  he  spoke, 
^  she  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
stand  still,  and  walked  down  the 
path  by  her  side,  until  they  stood 
close  to  the  fountain — almost,  in- 
deed, witbiu  reach  of  its  waters. 

"Take  care — you  will  get  wet," 
he  said,  "  if  you  go  on  ;"  and  he  hira- 
self  stood  still,  but  she  continued 
her  walk  two  or  three  steps  further, 
and  then  looked  back  to  see  if  he 
were  following. 

Seeing  he  was  not,  she  also  stood 
still;  and  for  a  minute  they  both 
remained  motionleas,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  fountain,  with  the  spray 
falling  softly  between  them — for 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  tempest. 

And  as  they  tluis  stood,  all 
Sebastian's  old  feeling  of  fear  and 
dislike  of  the  girl  returned  upon 
him,  and  almost  with  a  shudder 
he  turned  intending  to  leave  her, 
without  breaking  the  silence  by  so 
much  as  one  word,  but  some  spell 
seemed  laid  upon  him  which  pre- 
vented his  moving.  Then  it  was 
she  spoke,  and  her  voice  came  softly 
and  gently  over  to  where  he  stood. 

"  You  know,"  she  said,  laying  her 
hand  on  the  marble  basin  of  tbe 
fountain,  and  leaning  slightly  for- 
ward, "  that  I  am  unlike  every  one 
else  ;  that  I  have  no  heart,  or  that 
if  I  have  one  it  is  different  to  those 
of  other  women  :  you  yourself  have 
told  me  so,  so  also  has  iMr.  Cler- 
mont." She  bad  of  late  rather 
avoided  giving  bim  the  title  of 
father.  "  Other  men  have  told  me  so, 
and  I  have  believed  them,  and  yet 
been  satisfied  with  myself;  but  now. 
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SebastUn,"  takitijr  a  step  towards 
him,  itnd  looking  up  steadily  into 
his  face — "  now  I  liave  determined, 
whatever  liappens,  to  cross  the 
boundary -line  that  separates  me 
from  thoijc  around ;  and  I  have  a 
fancy,  a  belief— call  it  what  you 
will — that  if  you  were  to  kiss  me 
once,  I  slinald  wake  up  to  a  new  life, 
— should  break  the  spell,  or  what- 
ever it  is  that  has  overshadowed 
me  from  childhood,  and  become 
like  other  women."  ' 

Her  voice  never  faltered  once  as 
she  made  her  strange  request ;  and  it 
did  not  Bouod  in  Sebastian's  ears,  at 
least,  that  of  some  sweet  siren  luring 
him  away  from  his  true  love,  but 
rather,  so  it  seemed  to  him,  that  of  a 
fair  statue,  which  had  been  endowed 
with  life  and  motion  and  all  the 
outward  semblance  of  womanhood, 
but  who  had  at  leni^b  dif>covered 
that  the  human  soul  with  nil  its 
capabilities  of  joy  and  sorrow  had 
been  denied  her,  and  for  that 
human  soul  was  pleading. 

For  a  minute  after  she  had  spoken 
all  was  dark  overhead  ;  then  through 
a  rent  in  the  clouds  the  moon  ap- 
peared, and  shed  a  soft  light  on  the 
girl's  white  ligure,  and  on  Sebas- 
tian's dark,  earnest  face,  as  he  gazed 
at  his  companion,  half  in  surprise 
and  half  in  pity.  Between  them 
the  waters  of  the  fountain  ceaseless- 
ly rose  and  fell,  causing  Nenuphar, 
as  seen  through  the  silvery  veil  of 
spray,  to  appear  more  lovely  than 
she  had  ever  done  before. 

She  moved  a  step  forward,  heed- 
less of  the  shower  arouod,  which 
penetrated  her  thin  dress,  and  even 
rest«d  in  bright,  glitteiing  drops  on 
her  Kolden  hair,  and  wailed. 

Waited  in  silence.  Not  one  word 
to  break  the  intense  BtillDCss;  not 
one  word  of  self-justifi cation,  of 
pleading  for  pardon  ;  and  Sebastian, 
looking  down  at  the  quiet  eyes  and 
lightly -clasped  hands,  hesitated  no 
longer,  but  stooped  and  kissed  her 
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onee — still  in  utter  silence — llien 
turned  to  go. 

But  before  he  had  time  to  leave 
her  side,  there  rang  through  the 
night  air  one  sharp,  bitter  cry — 
the  cry  of  a  breaking  heart ;  and 
before  tlie  word  "  Heather"  eould 
pass  his  lips,  he  saw  her  standing 
beside  them. 

Such  a  world  of  grief  and  horror 
ID  her  eyes  as  she  stood  thus,  and 
looked  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

And  thus  they  all  three  remained 
for  a  moment  Nenuphar,  her  head 
bowed  on  her  hands  that  rested  on 
the  edge  of  the  fount^n  ;  and  Sebas- 
tian and  Heather  gazing  upon  each 
other,  wondering  who  would  speak 
first,  and  what  the  first  words 
would  be. 

But  after  all,  it  was  Nenuphar 
who  broke  the  silence.  Lifting  her 
head  and  looking  at  Heather,  and 
spcakiug  as  though  she  were  repeat- 
ing some  lesson  learned  by  heart : 
"  It  was  all  my  fault.  Heather," 
she  said;  "yoii  must  not  blame 
him  in  the  least — not  even  in  your 
thoughts.  Heather,"  she  cried,  going 
over  to  the  girl's  side,  and  touching 
her  hand.  "You  matt  believe  me, 
however  hard  it  may  be;  I  have 
never  told  you  a  lie  in  all  my  life — 
have  I  ?  Well,  on  the  strength  of 
that,  believe  rae  now,  and  do  aa 
I  bid  you.  Ask  Sebastian  to  tell 
you  everythino 

and   try  to  forgive 
Promise  rae  that  you  will," 

"  Yes,"  said  Heather,  speaking 
slowly,  and  as  if  she  were  not  quiti,' 
awake ;  "  I  will  try.  But,  oh  ! 
what  arc  you,  who  are  you,  that 
you  eould  do  such  a  thing  J" 

"What  ami!  I  am  only  Nen- 
uphar, you  know,"  said  the  other 
sadly;  then,  before  Heather  could 
speak  again,  she  turned  towards 
Sebastiao.  "  Yon  must  not  try  to 
shield  >ne,"  she  said,  half  plead- 
ingly ;  "  t«)l  her  everything.'" 
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Sebastian  did  not  answer.    "What  "But  I  loi'e  jou,  you  see,"  said 

was    this    girl,    with    her    strange  Heather,  simply. 

wild  fancies,  to  him,  compared  with  And   neither   of    them,   as  they 

Heathers  shattered  love  and  tmst f  stood  thas,  looking  in  each  other's 

So  he  looked  away  from  her  white  eyes,  and  reading  there    the    hap- 

face — awayfi'OmhereyeB,into which  piuess  that  was  so  surely  in  store 

had  passed    at   length   a    woman's  for  thetn,  had  one  thought  for  the 

loving,  grieving  soul — to  the  slight  girl  who  had  for  a  momuDt  come 

figure  beyond.  between  them,  and  who  had  then 

"  Heather,"   he  cried,  stretching  crept  away  into  the  darkness,  alone 

out  his   arins  towards    her,   "  you  with  her  sorrow, 

liave  hvtd  rae,  have  you  not  (    Can-  Heedless  of   the   rain  that  wa!* 

not  you  trust  me  a  little  ("     And  now  falling  heavily,  Sebastian  stood 

Heather  after  one  second's  hcaita-  and    watched    Ilentlier's   retreating 

tion,  in  which  she    had    a  glimpse  form  ;  then  he  too  turned  to  make 

of  what    a  future    might  be,  from  bis  way  to  his  own  home,  and  as 

which  both  love  and  faith  had  been  lie  did  so,  a  heavy  clap  of  thunder 

swept  away,  moved  closer  to  him —  sounded    overhead,  —  the    aummor 

into  the  shelter  of  his  outstretched  was  indeed  over  ! 
arms, 

"I    trust    you,    Sebastian,"   was  The  morning  dawned  dnrk  and 

all    she   said.     "Yes,  I  trust  you  unpromising;    and   what  with    flie 

implicitly."  war  of   elements  without,  and    the 

"Then  you  must  prove  it,  dear,  remembrance  of  last  night's  work 

for   I  will    not    tell    yon    anything  within,  it  Tvas  with  eomethiiig  of  a 

until  to-morrow.     You  really  must  heavy  heart  that  Heather  made  her 

not  stay  here  any  longer,"  Sebastian  appearance. 

said,    kissing   her.       "  What   made  "  Where     is     Nenuphar  V     her 

you  come  out  this  chilly  night)"  father  questioned. 

"  I   thought   I  should    like   one  But  Heather  had  not  been  into 

turn    before  goin^    to    bed ; — one  her  friend's  room,  and  had  as  yet 

turn   in    this   garden    that    always  seen  nothing  of  her ;  very  likely  she 

speaks  to  ine  of  you,"  she  replied,  was  not  up.     "  You  know,  father, 

low  and  tenderly.  how  she  dislikes  a  dreary  day." 

"Well,    good-night     again,    for  Afterwards  when  Heather  went 

there  is  the  rain  ;  I  knew  it  must  up-stairs  to  litok  for  her,  she  found 

come  soon.     And  to-morrow  I  will  the  room  deserted. 

tell  you  everything ;  till  then,  fare-  "  Surely  she  has  not  gone  out  in 

well !"  all    this   rain  !     What   can  she   be 

Then  as  she  turned  in  silence  to  thinking  of  I" 

go  back  to  the  house,  be  drew  her  But  on  closer  examination  she 

towards  him  ^ain,  and  whispered,  saw    that  the    bed    had   not   been 

"  Oneo  more,  Ileather,  let  me  tell  slept  in. 

you  that  if    you    had    not   trusted  And   at  that  sight  a  forebodi 

me, — if  you   had   refused    to  hear  of  evil  crept  into  Heather's  hea 

me,  and  had  left  rae — as  I  at  first  that  she  hastened  down-stairs  to  co  - 

feared    you  might,  withont   giving  fide  to  her  father. 

me  a  chance  of  explaining  myself,  "Father,    you    do   not    think   it 

— ah,"  he  broke   off  abruptly,  "  I  possible,    do    yon,    that   Nenuphar 

cannot  bear  to  think  what  my  life  has    run    away !"    she    said,   after 

might  have  been !"  relating  what  she  had  seen. 
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"Run  awaj',  cliild!      "What  do 

"  Only,  father,"  said  Heather, 
bTUshing  the  tears  out  of  her  eyes, 
"we  had  a  qaarrel  last  night, — 
Nenuphar  and  I, — do  not  a^  me 
wliat  it  was  about,  for  indeed  I 
tonld  lint  tell  you ;  and  I  have 
never  scon  licr  since.  Pevliaps  slie 
has  gone  away   to  try  and  find  a 

"Nonsense,  child!  where  would 
she  go  to  i" 

Kilt  despite  hia  decided  tones 
Jolin  Clermont  half  doubted  liis 
own  words ;  for  ho  seemed  to  see 
Iwfore  him  tlie  eyes  which  had 
liauuted  him  so  of  late,  bccanso  of 
the  shadow  cf  pain  that  had  crept 
into  them,  and  troubled  their  calm 
depths.  Far  and  wide  thoy  hnnted 
for  any  trace  of  the  lost  girl,  hut 
nothing  could  bo  heard  of  her. 

Towards  noon  down  came  Sebas- 
tian to  aid  in  the  searcli :  and  he 
and  Mr.  Clermont,  both  aomcwliat 
remorseful,  though  for  such  differetit 
reasons,  started  off  afresh  tlirough 
the  steadily  pouring  rain,  leaving 
anxious,  miserable  iTeather  behind 
tlicm. 

U  was  four  o'clock  when  the  two 
men  at  length  found  themselves 
down  by  the  lake  where  the  water- 
lilies  grew  ;  and  then  John's  clieek 
grow  suddenly  white,  and  even  Se- 
bastian's bronzed  complexion  paled ; 
for  amongst  the  broad  green  leaves 
and  white  blossoms  that  covered 
the  snrfacc  of  the  lake,  was  some- 
thing else  that  lay  there  almost  as 
still  and  white— Nenuphar  ! 

The  boat  that  was  always  chained 
at  the  entrance  into  the  boat-hoase 
had  been  loosed  from  its  moorings, 
and  had  drifted  out  a  little  way 
from  laud.     It  may  have  been  that, 


having  loosed  it,  she  had  attempted 
to  step  into  it,  and  had  slipped  and 
fallen  in  the  darkness.  Any  sadder, 
more  terrible  fate,  they  pnt  away 
from  their  llionghta  as  they  lifted 
her  out  of  the  waters  that  had  been 
her  cradle  as  a  cliild,  and  had  now 
become  her  grave. 

The  lilies  looked  just  as  calm  and 
peaceful  as  they  did  that  summer 
morning  long  ago.  They  did  nit 
droop  or  fade  because  their  sister — 
their  namesake — had  found  her 
death  amongst  them ;  only  the  reeds 
and  rashes  that  grew  by  the  edge 
seemed  to  murmur  to  each  other 
sorrowfully  of  the  sad  fate  that  had 
befallen  the  lily  who  had  gone  away 
out  of  their  sight,  and  had  only  re- 
turned to  die. 

Tliis  was-  Nennphar'a  requiem. 
Tliis,  and  Heather's  soft  words  of 
pity  over  Sohastirm's  recital  of  the 
events  of  the  night  before.  Heather, 
who,  sure  of  the  love  she  had  won, 
was  able  to  afford  love  to  the  memory 
of  the  girl  who  had  lived  such  a 
calm,  self-contained,  only  half-cou:- 
prehended  life  amongst  them  for  so 
long,  and  had  then  passed  away  iu 
such  a  terrible  storm. 

"After  all,"  said  John  Cicrmont, 
returning  once  more  to  his  dreams 
and  fancies  of  the  girl  whom,  if  he 
had  not  exactly  loved,  he  had  at 
any  rate  admired,  and  in  whose  life 
and  future  he  had  grown  to  take  an 
interest, — "  after  all,  she  was  noth- 
ing but  a  flower;  a  beautiful  one, 
I  grant  you — still  nothing  but  a 
flower !" 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Sebastian 
gently,  remembering,  as  he  spoko, 
the  sorrowful  eyes  that  had  looked 
into  hia  thpt  dark  stormy  night, — 
"  pardon  me — bat  I  think  she  was 
a  woman  before  she  died !" 
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The  Spring  has  passed  tbis  way.     Look !  wheiv  siie  trod 

The  daring  crocus  sprang  up  through  the  sod 

To  greet  her  coming  witn  glad  heedlessness, 

Scarce  waiting  to  put  on  its  leafy  dress. 

But  bright  and  bold  in  its  brave  nakedness, 

AnJ  furtlier  o\l — mark  ! — on  this-gcntle  rise 

She  tnust  have  paused,  for  frail  aueraones 

Are  tremhling  to  tlie  wind,  couched  low  among 

These  fresh  green  grasses,  that  so  lush  have  sprung 

O'er  the  hid  runnel,  that  with  tinkling  tongue 

Babbles  its  secret  troubles.     Here  she  stopped 

A  longer  while,  and  on  this  grassy  sweep, 

"While  pensively  she  lingered,  see  1  she  dropped 

This  knot  of  love-aick  violets  from  her  breast. 

Which,  as  she  threw  them  down,  she  must  have  kissed, 

For  still  the  fragrance  of  her  breath  they  keep. 

And  look  1  here  too  her  floating  roues  have  brushed, 

'V^'bere  suddenly  these  almond-branches  flushed 

To  greet  her,  and  in  blossoms  burst  as  she 

Swept  by  them— gladsome ly  and  gracefully. 

.    VVbere  is  she  now?     Gone!     Vain  it  were  to  try 
To  overtake  her.     Here,  then,  let  us  lie 
On  this  green  bank  and  weave  a  wreath,  and  sing 
From  our  full  hearts  the  joyous  praise  of  Spring, 
Grateful  for  those  dear  gifts  she  left  behind — 
The  flowers,  tbe  grass,  tlie  soft  and  odorous  wind. 
The  lingering  cffluonee,  the  subtle  grace 
That  still,  though  she  lias  vauishcJ,  haunts  the  place. 

Pursuit  is  vain ;  for  she,  like  all  things  fair. 

Will  not  be  hunted  down  into  her  lair. 

And  caught  and  prisoned.     Let  us  not  be  rude, 

Nor  seek  into  her  presence  to  intrude. 

But  praise  her  in  the  distance.     Then,  perchance, 

8be  may  not  flee  away  with  winged  feet. 

But  pause  and  backward  cast  a  favouring  glance, 

And  waft  a  fragrance  to  us  rare  and  sncct. 

Too  eager,  we  our  present  joy  may  miss 

In  the  vnin  chase  of  an  imagined  bliss ; 

The  ideal  joy  no  human  hand  can  seize, 

Tbo  dream  uiat  lures  us  and  before  us  flees. 

The  day  is  passing.    Lot  us  own  its  spell ; 
And  as  these  trees,  feeling  within  them  swell 
The  blind,  dim  stirring  of  the  Spring,  express 
In  leaves  and  blossoms  their  muto  thankfulness, 
So,  grateful,  let  us  take  what  Nature  gives; 
Love  be  our  blossoms — gentle  thoughts  our  teafos. 
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Because  of  tlie  climate  we  so  it  is  shut  in  from  plebeian  intrnsion 
naturally  abuse,  tbcre  is  no  place  by  forbidding  walls  of  etone;  and 
like  England  for  the  pleasures  of  the  bigheat  praise  you  can  possibly 
the  country, — rain  and  siinabinc,  bestow  on  snch  a  place  ia,  that  there 
snow  and  frost,  bring  oat  a  world  are  tnrf  and  flowcr-beda  that  remind 
of  beauties  in  an  enchanlingvariety  you  of  England.  No  thought  of 
of  landscape.  There  are  lakes  and  coveting  it  ever  comes  acroas  your 
streams  that  arc  swarming  with  mind,  except  in  ao  far  as  it  may  be 
fisb,  in  spite  of  the  growth  of  manu-  the  sign  of  au  easy  fortune.  On 
factnriiig  indoatriea;  game  abounds  the  contrary,  you  are  inclined  to 
in  field,  fell,  and  wood,  notvFith-  pity  the  owner,  and  to  wonder  what 
standing  oecaaional  indifference  to  in  the  world  he  does  when  he  goes 
preaerving  it;  and  a  auccession  of  there.  Doubtless  be  baa  the  means 
invigorating  sports  falls  in  with  the  of  arauaing  himself  indoora,  so  far 
several  seasons.  It  ia  no  amour  aa  the  cellar,  salle-d-manger,  and  a 
propre  of  patriotism  that  makes  iia  billiard-room  can  help  liim.  The 
believe  that  in  these  matters  we  are  ladies,  in  toilets  of  affected  simpli- 
tar  better  off  than  our  neighbours ;  city,  may  saunter  on  the  terrace  of 
and  indeed  they  are  ready  to  ac-  an  evening,  and  sip  their  coffee  in 
knowledge  it  themselves,  by  cuiti-  a  frescoed  temple  covered  with 
vating  the  taatoa  that  arc  instincts  creepers,  looking  down  on  the  water- 
with  Englishmen.  You  have  only  lilies  in  a  formal  fish-pond.  But 
to  croEs  the  channel  to  be  con-  theirs,  after  all,  ia  only  the  life  of 
scioua  at  once  of  a  change.  There  the  town,  with  all  that  is  dull  in 
ia  aa  charming  scenery  among  the  the  country  superadded.  The  bmnd- 
orcharda  of  Normandy  aa  any  to  new  stucco  of  the  fajadc — that  for- 
be  found  in  the  hop-gardena  of  midablo  wall,  with  its  gilded  grills 
Kent  The  granite  precipices  of  and  its  bolted  posterns — are  disa- 
Pcnmark  and  the  Pointe  de  Rnz  greeably  suji^estive  of  antipathies 
OD  the  Breton  coast  arc  nearly  as  of  class,  and  the  absence  of  those 
wild  as  anything  in  Devon  or  Com-  kindly  feelings  that  are  itiscTisibly 
wall.  AVhere  the  Grand  line  of  fostered  in  the  course  of  generations 
railway  from  Llige  to  Cologne  is  by  a  neighbourly  intercourse  be- 
carried  along  the  slopes  of  the  val-  tween  the  landlord  and  his  people. 
ley  of  the  Vesdre,  you  look  down  ITie  foreign  proprietor  cannot  hunt, 
OD  meadows  and  rushing  streams  and  there  is  little  for  him  to  shoot, 
that  remind  you  of  the  pastoral  The  fields  look  all  that  ia  desirable 
picturesqueness  of  Herefordshire,  for  partridges,  but  they  are  cut  up 
But  everywhere  you  are  atnick  by  in  infinitesimal  patches  among  a  so- 
the  aharp  lines  of  demarcation  that  clety  oE  jealous  little  owners,  wlio 
arc  drawn  between  the  country  and  would  open  full  cry  on  their  more 
the  towna.  Hero  and  there  you  wealthy  neighbour  if  he  followed  a 
may  come  upon  an  iaolated  chdteau  pack  over  their  patrimonies.  Hia 
that  looks  aa  if  it  had  been  trana-  wooda  are  very  attractive  to  the 
planted  from  some  neighbouring  artist,  but  they  have  none  of  the 
boulevard,  and  then  adapted  to  ita  nndergrowth  that  sheltera  ground- 
rural  site  by  being  fitted  with  tur-  game ;  and  if  he  went  in  for  pheas- 
rcta  and  atatnes.    If  there  ia  a  park,  ant -breeding,    he    would    have    to 
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bring  up  bis  birds  by  band  in  wired- 
in  aviaries  like  those  of  tbe  Jardin 
d'Acclimatation. 

Go  where  you  will  abroad,  there 
are  the  same  signs  of  conspicuous 
segregation  between  the  men  of  the 
country  and  those  of  the  town ;  and 
the  exceptions  only  prove  the  rule. 
In  Brittany  and  some  other  of  the 
more  wild  and  woodland  provinces 
'of  France,  there  are  atill  aeignenre 
who  live  in  their  acoeBtml  chateaux, 
devoVnig  themselves  to  the  chase  of 
tiie  wolf,  and  having  off-days  among 
the  liares,  tlie  woodcocks,  and  the 
partridges.  But  thov  are  a  class 
by  themselves,  and  the  wolf-hunt- 
ing is  supposed  to  be  matter  of 
necessity,  bo  that  the  dignity  of 
master  of  the  hounds  is  frequently 
an  official  appointment.  Volunteers 
flock  to  the  rendeKvous  clad  in  gar- 
nients  of  sheep  -  skin  and  armed 
with  antiquated  weapons,  heavily 
loaded  with  slugs  and  B.B.  No 
authority  can  repress  the  excite- 
ment or  keep  the  vociferous  field 
in  check,  when  the  game  is  fairly 
afoot;  and  fatal  accidents  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  when  a  hail 
of  shot  is  drifting  through  the 
covers.  It  is  much  the  same  in 
Germany;  and  there  things  have 
been  getting  worse  than  they  were, 
since  ftie  pepaants  swept  the  coun- 
try of  game  in  the  civil  troubles 
of  1848.  Some  great  land-owners 
in  Bohemia,  Northern  Bavaria,  and 
elsewhere,  have  wonderful  quanti- 
ties of  hares  and  pheasants.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  vast 
woodland  preserves,  you  see  each 
outlying  patch  of  grain  protected' 
from  the  ravines  of  deer  and  wild 
boars  by  ckevaux  de/rise  of  stacked 
thorn -bushes.  But  even  there 
sport  is  the  monopoly  of  an  aristo- 
cratic few,  who  seclude  themselves 
in  their  domains  for  a  short  bunt- 
ing season  ;'  as  tbe  Kings  of  Ba- 
varia or  Italy,  the  Emperor  of 
Aiustria,  or  the  Prince  of  Thurm 
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and  Taxis,  enjoy  the  chase  of  the 
chamois  or  iazard  in  the  magnifi- 
cent solitudes  of  their  mountain 
bunting  -  grounds.  Elsewhere  you 
have  occasional  grand  days  among 
tbe  game  with  comparatively  piti- 
ful results;  but  there  is  little  of 
those  everyday  coimtry  sports  whicli 
are  so  keenly  appreciated  by  thou- 
sands of  Englishmen.  Indeed  the 
evidences  of  life  of  any  kind  arc 
few  and  far  between.  Nothicg 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
Black  Forest,  for  exiimplo;  you  may 
walk  on  day  after  day  from  Baden- 
Baden  towards  Stuttgart,  through 
noble  woods  of  feathering  beech- 
trees,  or  grand  glades  of  clean- 
stemmed  pines;  that,  with  tbe  light 
falling  in  streams  through  their 
boughs  on  tbe  bilberry  caipet  beneath 
them,  remind  you  of  labyrinths  of 
long-drawn  aialca  in  the  mo?t  su- 
perb of  Gothic  cathedrals.  Every 
here  and  there  you  come  out  on 
some  sequestered  valley,  with  fields 
that  arc  waring  with  the  hay- 
crops  and  the  ripening  grain,  slop- 
ing down  to  the  sides  of  some 
murmuring  brook  that  babbles 
along  between  ila  banks  in  a  series 
of  rushes  and  cascades.  But  yon 
may  walk  on  there  day  after  day, 
and  never  raise  a  bare  or  flush 
a  covey.  Game  there  must  be,  no 
doubt,  for  you  find  it  not  unfre- 
quently  figuring  on  the  dinner- 
table.  Bitt  it  has  a  perverse  knack 
of  keeping  out  of  your  way,  and 
cannot  in  any  ease  be  verj-  abun- 
dant. The  roes  and  the  foxes 
that  lurk  in  the  recesses  of  the 
woods  either  see  or  scent  you  as 
you  approach  through  the  open; 
for  of  course,  in  the  abwence  of  un- 
dercover, they  get  preternatural ly 
shy  and  suspicious. 

As  for  human  habitations,  tho 
country  is  iair\j  populous,  and 
human  habitations  there  are ;  but 
there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  esist- 
enco  of  a  squirearchy  or  of  a  com- 
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fortable  cluss  of  geDtletnen  farmers. 
Here  and  there  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest  you  come  on  the  pictu- 
resque huts  of  the  charcoal-burners 
or  woodmen ;  now  and  again  you 
atnmbia  out  upon  a  clearin<;  with 
3ome  sylvan  lodge,  the  dwelling  of 
the  forester,  whose  duty  is  to  keep 
an  eye  on  Uicm,  and  whom  you 
liave  possibly  come  Mross  in  the 
course  of  tbc  uiorning,  with  a 
dachshund  or  two  at  his  heeU. 
tienerally,  however,  the  people  are 
huddled  together,  and  each  of  the 
greater  valleys  has  its  villi^e.  No- 
tliing  can  be  more  quaint  than  the 
iimny-gablcd  houses  with  their 
rustic  woodwork  interlaced  through 
the  rough  lime  walls,  bangiog  along 
the  slope  in  the  single  street  that 
leads  down  to  the  little  place, 
with  the  village  inn  and  the  post- 
liouse.  There  is  a  pleasant  odour  of 
fresh  hay  and  newly-milked  cows; 
everybody  sec  ins  in  comfortable 
circnnistaDces,  and  the  local  authori- 
ties look  after  the  poor;  but  it  is 
plain  that  they  must  labour  hard 
to  live,  and  that  life  shows  its 
serious  side  to  all  of  them.  Not  a 
man  of  them  who  does  not  place 
the  siimmam  bonum  of  recreation 
in  a  Sunday  or  saint's  day  that 
is  celebrated  by  a  free  indulgence 
in  beer  and  tobacco,  or  a  longer 
chat  on  local  politics.  Naturally 
that  marked  feature  is  brought  o\it 
conspicuously  in  those  writers  of 
the  oation,  who  are  the  moat  keen 
to  appreciate  all  that  is  most  ea- 
chantiog  in  the  scenery  of  their 
respective  countries.  Our  remarks 
on  tbc  Schwarzwald,  though  the 
results  of  a  long  familiarity  with  it, 
might  have  been  borrowed  almost 
verbaiim  from  the  pages  of  Ilack- 
l&nder,  who  narrates  in  his  'Pictures 
of  Travel '  the  very  excursion  we  have 
been  imagining.  Perhaps  no  Freoch 
novelist  of  our  own  time  or  of  any 
other,  excelled  more  absolutely  in 
delicate     landscape -drawing    than 
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George  Sand,  and  at  the  same  timn 
she  had  made  herself  the  unrivalled 
mistress  of  the  subtle  refinements  of 
rustic  character.  Her  whole  heart 
went  out  in  her  writings ;  she  made 
her  enchanting  studies  either  from 
memory  or  observation  of  scenes  en 
deared  to  her  by  happy  associations ; 
and  her  dreams  of  the  most  perfect 
lot  on  earth  were  closely  linked  with 
a  lite  in  the  country.  In  'Flama- 
rande,'  one  of  her  latest  works,  her 
love  for  nature  is  as  fresh,  and  her 
pen  as  forcible,  as  in  'Le  Meunier 
d'Engibault'  or  'La  Petite  Fadetle,' 
Yet  even  George  Sand  in  her  inim- 
itable descriptions  gives  us  the  idea 
of  an  enthusiastic  -and  emotional 
amateur  looking  at  the  beauties  of 
nature  through  an  iCBtheCic  medium, 
as  she  might  admire  them  on  the 
cauvas  of  a  Corot  or  Juies  Breton. 
You  see  the  old  ckdleau  lost  among 
the  woods  and  rocks,  tenanted  now 
by  the  family  of  the  farmer  who 
has  succeeded  to  its  ancient  lords. 
You  see  the  lonely  mill  among  the 
meadows  and  the  water-courses, 
among  osier-beds  and  clumps  of 
the  drooping  alders  and  sedges, 
swarming  with  water-hen.  You 
are  wrought  insonsihly  into  easy 
sympathy  with  the  hopes  and  hard- 
ships, the  griefs  and  the  joys  of 
the  hard-working  people  who  have 
their  homes  there.  You  are  made 
to  fancy  that  retreat  among  such 
soothing  influences  would  bo  more 
tranquilli^ng  to  the  jaded  spirit,  and 
as  satisfactory  in  the  long-ran,  to 
the  blaie  hermit,  as  the  gloom  and 
asceticism  of  the  medieval  convent; 
and  that  even  a  short  sojourn  in 
summer  would  be  no  disagreeable 
variety  to  men  and  women  of  the 
world,  though  the  fare  might  be 
simple  and  the  post  irregular.  But 
the  very  longings  with  which  you 
are-  inspired  must  arise  from  some 

Massing    impulse    of    misanthropy, 
on  are  to  court  solitude  from  aa 
ephemeral  paasion  for  it,  and  you 
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are  to  woo  peaceful  uaturc  in  a  dead  purpose,  but  incidentally  as  csaayists, 
calm  of  Gcclusion.  You  arc  to  bif^raphers,  and  romancera;  and 
change  vour  every  habit,  and  divorce  even  when  their  passion  for  the 
yourself  from  your  evciyday  routine,  country  lias  run  away  with  ibeir 
You  are  to  abandon  the  congenial  pens,  their  rural  digressions  are 
but  demoralising  society  of  your  most  readily  forgiven  them.  The 
equals  for  the  improving  company  country  is  become  a  stock  tlieme 
of  virtuous  and  an  sophisticated  peas-  with  literary  professionals,  although 
ants,  as  you  might  give  up  your  their  individual  experiences  may 
Bordeaux  or  Burgundy  for  a  course  have  lain  among  bricks  and  mortar 
of  goal's  milk.  Such  books  are  — although  their  ornithological  ob- 
idylU  and  pastorals  in  prose,  and  serrations  may  have  been  mainly 
there  seems  a  dash  of  the  artificial  confined  to  the  street  sparrows;  and 
and  theatrical  in  them.  But  there  although  they  would  be  sorelv  puz- 
is,  and  there  is  not.  They  are  only  zled  by  the  call  of  the  partridge,  and 
artificial  and  theatrical  in  so  far  as  mystified  by  the  cry  of  the  landrail. 
they  are  true  to  foreign  facts,,  and  They  have  practised  writing  of  these 
founded  on  an  intimate  though  things  because  they  know  they  take  ; 
idealised  knowledge  of  the  feelings,  and  if  ihey  write  with  talent,  Cock- 
and  habits,  and  social  relations  of  neys  as  tliey  may  be,  their  country 
our  neighbours  on  the  (Continent,  episodes  may  be  far  from  iinsuccess- 
Nothing  can  more  forcibly  illns-  ful.  Take  Dickens,  for  example.  Is 
trate  our  meaningtbau  a  comparison  there  anything  much  better  in  the 
of  the  fascinating  books  we  have  inimitable  'Pickwick  Papers'  than 
been  referring  to  with  the  inex-  the  day  with  the  partridges  on  Sir 
hanstible  rural  literature  of  England.  Geoffrey's  land,  when  Mr.  Pickwick 
What  a  variety  of  volumes  come  followed  the  sport  in  the  wheel- 
crowding  together  on  our  memory,  barrow;  though  the  author'aevident 
written  by  men  who  have  lived  in  inexperience  crops  out  everywhere  { 
the  English  country,  and  loved  it,  or  the  spring  morning  among  the 
although  many  of  them  had  to'  rooks,  at  the  bright  Kentish  home- 
quit  it  for  more  serious  pursuits  stead,  where  Mr.  Winkle  so  nearly 
for  the  best  part  of  the  year  "  does  for  old  Tupman" !  But  the 
What  an  infinity  of  friends  they  standard  books  are  of  course  by 
have  made  themselves  among  folks  men  who  have  taken  naturally  to 
they  have  never  met  in  tlie  flesh;  themes  with  which  they  are  familiar, 
and  what  an  endearing  popu-  'or  by  men  who  have  been  drivento 
larity  they  have  attained,  because  change  the  gun  for  the  pen  by  the 
they  have  struck  the  sympathetic  depth  and  intem^ity  of  their  own 
chords  in  the  bosoms  of  so  many  enjoyment;  who  in  the  gcnialltv  of 
thousands  of  their  country-people!  their  natures  have  felt  irresistibly  im- 
If  they  have  been  read  and  read  pelled  to  communicate  the  pleasures 
again  by  successive  generations,  it  that  caine  so  keenly  home  to  them. 
is  because  they  have  expressed  with  With  a  little  trouble  and  some 
unstudied  and  graceful  eloquence  slight  effort  of  thought,  we  might 
those  feelings  that  are  universally  go  to  work  on  an  interminable  cata- 
struggling  for  utterance ;  because  logue  of  authors  of  what  Tnay  be 
by  the  force  and  minute  fidelity  of  termed  the  niral  school.  But  wc 
their  descriptions  they  have  recalled  may  be  satisfied  with  making  pass- 
to  us  some  of  the  happiest  associa-  log  allusion  to  a  few  that  ought  to 
tions  of  our  lives.  Not  only  when  be  familiar  to  everybody.  There  is 
they  have  written  with  that  definite  old  Isaac  Walton,  for  example,  whose 
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name,  so  long  as  our  world  exisU, 
seems  likel;  to  pass  current  as  a 
houseboM  word  among  generations 
of  anglers  who  have  never  read  a 
word  of  liira.  Old  Isaac  was  a 
Cockney  liimBelf,  so  far  as  lining  \a 
a  city  can  make  a  Cockney,  But 
in  Isaac's  days  even  London  had  its 
limits :  we  fancy  there  was  really  a 

Sen  at  Clerkenwcll  and  a  bubbling 
ntain  ;  and  a  brisk  moraing  walk 
from  the  bustle  of  Cheapside  brought 
you  out  among  trees  and  brooks 
and  meadows.  What  can  be  more 
exhilarating  than  your  sympathetic 
sense  of  the  sharpness  of  the  change 
from  the  smoke  and  noise  of  the 
streets  he  has  left  behind,  to  the 
freshness  and  silence  of  the  fields 
towards  Iloddcsdon  ?  The  pictures 
of  rustic  felicity  are  tlie  more  per- 
fect that  the  smoke  of  the  capital 
is  hanging  on  the  horizon,  and 
that  a  faint  bum  of  traffic  comes  to 
their  ears  from  the  ncighbounng 
highroad,  as  the  anglers  listen  to 
the  carolling  of  tlie  milkmaids,  while 
casting  their  lines  in  the  quick-flow- 
ing stream,  or  sitting  in  tne  sanded 
parlour  of  the  little  hostelry  dis- 
cussing their  fish  and  the  details  of 
catching  them.  We  find  the  fresh 
and  quaint  simplicity  that  is  the 
charm  of  Walton's  style  reproduced 
in  the  '  Natural  History  of  Selbome,' 
if  we  make  due  allowance  for  the 
lapse  of  time  and  advances  in  the 
literary  art  and  general  enlight- 
enment. Devoted  as  we  are  to 
Gilbert  White,  the  extraordinary 
attraction  he  has  for  his  readers 
must  always  remain  something  of  a 
mystery  to  us;  and  it  is  only  to  be 
explained  in  any  plausible  way  by 
those  inborn  tt^tes  to  which  he 
addresses  himself  instinctively.  No 
one  would  have  been  more  aston- 
ished than  the  retiring  Sussex  par- 
son, had  it  been  predicted  to  him 
that  in  jotting  down  his  everyday 
notes,  or  in  penning  his  letters  to 
Pennant  and    Barrington,   he  was 
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ig  himself  an  imperishable 
it,  and  bringing  his  parish 
into  undying  notoriety.  There  are 
scores  and  nundreds  of  villages  in 
England  to  the  full  as  attractive  as 
Selbome,  which  enjoy  no  greater 
reputation  than  can  be  given  them 
by  a  county  gazetteer  or  the  ordnance 
map.  But  as  for  Selborne,  how 
many  of  us  there  are  who  seem  to 
know  the  place,  as  if  they  had 
passed  Iheir  days  under  the  Hanger ! 
White  happened  to  possess  a  natu- 
ral literary  gift,  which  has  done  all 
the  more  for  his  fame  and  bis  parish 
that  he  exercised  it  in  absolute  un- 
consciousness, and  never  dreamed 
of  cultivating  it.  Ue  had  a  pas- 
sionate attachment  for  nature,  which 
made  him  indefatigable  in  bis  ob- 
servation of  her ;  and  a  variety  of 
unconsidered  touches  in  his  des- 
ultory correspondence  and  his  dia- 
ries liave  worked  a  thousand  de- 
tails indelibly  into  our  memories. 
How  many  of  ns  there  are  ivho 
owe  such  lights  on  natural  historj' 
as  we  possess,  almost  entirelv  to 
the  interest  that  was  excited  .by 
that  unpretending  and  antiquated 
volume!  Since  then  we  have  had 
such  fanciful  theories  exploded  as 
the  general  hibernation  of  swallows 
in  the  depths  of  the  Sussex  ponds 
or  the  rifts  of  the  chalk  cliffs ;  but 
it  was  White  who  taught  us  to  dis- 
tinguish the  black  swifts  screaming 
and  circling  round  the  church  tower 
from  their  more  numerous  congeners 
who  build  undertho  house-eaves,  and 
the  martins  who  flit  about  the  face 
of  the  sandbanks.  We  may  smile 
at  the  innocence  of  bis  untravetied 
raptures  on  "  that  magnificent  range 
of  mountains,  the  Sussex  Downs  ;" 
but  as  we  ride  over  the  ranges 
that  have  inspired  the  pens  of  such 
accomplished  admirers  of  nature  as 
Mr.  Blackmorc,  and   our  older  ac- 
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to  the  ride  Lj-  awakening  our  ob-  ridge    and   wild-fowl    shooting,  to 

servation.       We     remember    wliat  that  of  the  sportsman  who  Las  the 

White  had  to  tell  about  the  curlews  run  of  the  Scotch  doer  forests  or  of 

andlbe  wheat-ears,  and  those  restless  the  broad  water?  of  the  Tweed  or 

red-l(^ged  choughs  that  are  flutter-  the  Tay !     Scrope's  »torics  of  his 

JDg  about  the  fissures  in  the  preci-  adventures  in  the  forest  of  Atholl, 

pices.     He  could  even  warm  ua  into  where  ho  was  made  welcome  year 

a  feeling  of   personal  regard  for  a  after  vear  by  the  princely  hospitality 

misanthropic  reptile  like  "  the  old  of  "  the  Duke,"  read  with  a  flavour 

Sussex  tortoise ;"  and  he   has  left  of  Cooper's   Indian    romances,   al- 

particular  pollards  as  landmarks  in  thoughfargrandcrsccncry  isthrown 

our  memory,  which  you  begin  anx-  in  for  a  backt;round.     Pedantic  he 

ioualy  to  inquire  aftor  on  a  visit  to  may  be  occasionally  ;  and  the  formal 

Selbome.  dialogues    wilh    tis    pupil    which 

That  White  made  his  book  what  blend    inatructioo    with    entertain- 

it  is,  is  the  more  remarkable   when  ment,  sound  soniewhat  like  those  of 

we   remember    that    it    is    merely  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in'Salmonia' 

natural  history,      llow  many  men  — we  remember   how   Christopher 

there  arc  who  paEs  months  of  each  North  commented   on  those.     But 

autumn    in    the     country,    uncon-  thcro  is  not  a  taint  of  the  oil  of  the 

Hciously  enjoying  it  in   an  absence  studyjamp  when   he  is  realty  fired 

of  knowledge,  and  never  deigning  with  .the  spirit  of  the  fport.     When 

to  confess  to  an  int«rest  in  anything  he   describes   the  rough  stalk  and 

that  falls  beneath  the   category  of  the    deadly    shot ;  the    slipping    of 

game  1     White  was  a  cleigymnn  of  the  deer-hounds  on  some  wounded 

the  old  school,  and  could  handle  the  animal,  or  the  hart  turned  to  bay 

ftiin  on  occasion,  but  he  was  very  under  the  waterfall, — we  can  feel  the 

little  of  a  sportsman ;  and  so  gentle-  throb    of  his   pulse   and    hear  the 

men  of  inferior  genius  to  his  ought  beating  of  his  heart.     There  were 

to 'write  with  a  good  many  points  heads  in  the  land,  too,  in  those  days 

in  their  favour,  when  they  are  not  — heads  of  ten,  wilh  brow,  brae,  and 

only  naturalists   but   sportsmen    to  trac  antlers  in   perfection,  such  as 

boot.     Among  the  most  popular  of  are   seldom    to    be  seen   nowadays 

Ills    Buccessora    in    kindred    fields,  save    hanging    upon    the    walla  of 

Scrope,    Colquhoun,  and  St.  John,  shooting  -  lodges.      Deer  hare    in- 

will   naturally   suggest    thenisolves,  creased    with    over-preserving,    but 

No  one  of  the  tliree  falls  very  far  rifles   of    precision    and    improved 

short  of  him  in  ardent  admiration  practice  have  been  doing  their  work, 

of  nature,  while  the  range  of  their  and  the  animals  that  promise  to  b« 

several    experiences   was    infinitely  the  pride  of  the  forest  arc  seldom 

broader  and  more  exciting.    Nothing  suflcred  lo  attain  maturity.     "Life 

can  be  more  'exhilarating  than  the  has  little  hotter  to  offer  tlian  this," 

buoyant    sea    air    on    the    Sussex  Dr.  Johnson  observed  on  one  occa- 

Downs,  laden  with  the  land-seeots  sion,    when     thoroughly    enjoying 

from    the    thyme   and    the   furze-  himsi?]f  in  the  Highlands,  devoted 

blossom ;  nothing  more  picturesque  as   he  was  to   Fleet    Street.     The 

in  the   uay  of    lowland    landscape  deer-stalker  might  say  as  much  with 

than  the  deep  woodland  lanes  worn  far  more  reason  when  following  his 

out  in  the  Selbome  chalk,  or  the  solitary  sport  in  the  valleys  of  the 

lonely  ponda  in  Woolroer  and  Alice  Tilt  and  the  Bruar,  and  about  the 

Holt  forests.   But  what  is  life  among  skirts  of  the  witch-haiiated  hill  of 

them  aft«rall,  with  their  tamer  part-  Ben-y-gloc,  while  lie  had  the  refine- 
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TDcnts  of  civilised  society  witLia 
Ills  rcacli  at  the  House  of  Blair  or 
the  lodge  in  Glen  Tilt. 

TalkiDg  o£  the  deterioration  in  the 
Leads  of  deer,  and  apropos  to  general 
chaages  for  the  woi-se  ,in  the  wild 
life  of  the  moors  and  mountains,  in 
consequence  of  the  ever-increaaing 
demand  for  shooting-quarters,  we 
roay  refer  our  readers  to  a  delightful 
little  brochure  by  Mr,  Colquhoun  on 
the  Ferts  naturie  of  the  British 
Isles.  "For  keepers  have  been  in- 
creasing too,  and  persecuting  every- 
thing tliey  are  pleased  to  call  ver- 
min with  a  zeal  that  is  born  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice.  There 
lire  beasts  and  birds  for  which  wo 
have  nothing  to  say.  Kill  down 
hooded  crows  and  magpies  as  fast 
!is  you  will ;  there  will  always  be 
enough  of  these  scourges  left,  and 
tlieir  destructive  hunger  for  eggs 
places  them  beyond  the  pale  of 
toleration.  "Weasels  and  polecats, 
and  id  genus  omne,  are  only  too 
well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  should  unquestionably  be 
trapped  without  mercy.  Hill-foxes 
are  altogether  out  of  place,  seeing 
that  tbey  fly  so  far  in  the  face 
of  their  nature  as  to  burrow  like 
rabbits  in  impracticable  cairns,  and 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  put- 
ting them  to  their  legitimate  pur- 
pose. But  every  one  who  has  a  soul 
above  sheer  slaughter,  or  an  idea 
beyond  stuffing  a  monster  bag, 
must  regret  the  disappearance  of 
those  magnificent  birds  of  prey  that 
lend  so  characteristic  a  charm  to 
mountain  scenery  as  they  float  lite 
i<pccks  in  the  air  against  a  cloudless 
sky,  or  soar  down  over  the  heather 
in  lessening  circles.  The  eagie  and 
peregrine  falcon  may  take  toll  of  the 
game,  but,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, they  should  be  welcome  to 
what  they  can  capture.  After  all, 
the  bares  are  their  great  stand-by, 
and  the  blue  harea  are  positive  nuis- 
ances; nor  can  there  be  any  objec- 
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tion  to  their  disputing  with  the  shep- 
herds the  "braxy"  to  which  they 
occasionally  condescend.  Unhap- 
pily the  protesting  against  their 
being  put  to  the  ban,  can  literally 
be  nothing  but  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  so  long  as 
ornithologists  offer  fancy  prices  for 
specimens,  and  an  eagle's  egg  will 
fetch  a  sovereign.  Were  we  driven 
to  make  a  choice,  we  could  more 
easily  spare  the  ravens;  and  yet 
there  is  something  romantically  ap- 
propriate in  the  hoarse  croak  and 
the  uncanny  antics  of  a  lonely  pair 
of  these  demon-like  birds  in  the 
recesses  of  some  sombre  glen  that 
is  seldom  illuminated  by  the  sun- 
beams. We  should  never  grudge 
the  otter  his  fish,  though  his  habits 
of  feeding  are  decidedly  wasteful, 
so  long  as  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him  slip  silently  off  the  bank 
of  the  stream,  and  dive  oilily  into 
the  water,  leaving  a  trail  of  bubbles 
behind  him.  Nor  can  anything  be 
more  weird  of  an  anturan  night, 
when  the  ino'on  is  shining  fitfully 
through  a  grey  drift  of  clouds,  than  ' 
the  long  mournful  cry  of  the  wild  cat 
from  the  loose  boulders  among  the 
fir-trees  on  the  banks  of  some  lonely 
loch.  We  delight  to  see  the  gray 
forms  of  the  badgers  rooting  like 
spectral  pigs  in  the  dusk,  when  the 
screech-owls  are  just  beginniug  their 
music.  So  we  respond  heartily  to 
the  lament  of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  when 
he  tells  us  how  hawks  and  eagles, 
otters  and  wild  catii,  marten-cats  and 
badgers,  have  been  disappearing 
from  the  Luss  country  on  the  banks 
of  Loch  Lomond  and  elsewhere,  since 
he  used  to  shoot  as  a  boy  over  his 
father's  domains. 

Take  them  all  in  all,  however, 
the  books  ou  Highland  shooting 
and  Scotch  natural  history  that 
please  us  the  most  are  decidedly 
those  of  Mr.  St.  John.  An  English- 
man by  birth,  he  was  long  domi- 
ciled in   Scotland,    because  it   waa 
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there  that  ho  ceiild  iodulgc  his 
bent  to  the  utmost.  Fond  of  bo- 
cietT,  aod  fonucd  to  lire  in  it,  he 
gave  it  up  for  the  greater  attrac- 
tions of  the  wilds.  His  friend  and 
editor,  the  late  Mr.  Cosmo  Inncs, 
tellfl  us  how  he  was  reluctantly  per- 
suaded to  write,  although  for  long 
he  would  persist  in  asserting  that 
lie  had  no  vocation  for  the  pen. 
And  no  inan  has  written  better  on  his 
pet  subjects,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Gilbert  White.  A  keen 
sportsman  3i)d  devoted  admirer  of 
natnre,  he  waa  the  most  practical 
and   obsorvaut  of  natiinilists.     No- 
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thetic  than  his  first  work,  '  The 
Wild  Sports  of  the  Highlands:' 
but  in  point  of  method  and  accuracy  ' 
he  surpassed  it  aftenrards  in  his 
'  Natural  History  and  Sport  in 
Moray '  and  his  '  Tour  in  Suthcr- 
landshire.'  In  his  choice  of  resi- 
dences, he  found  admirable  head- 
quarters for  a  man  of  his  particular 
tastes.  At  one  lime. he  rented  In- 
vererne,  on  the  Morayshire  coast, 
a  house  lying  between  the  culti- 
vated country  and  an  unfrequented 
waste  of  woods  and  sandhills;  and 
then  he  removed  to  a  mansion  with 
a  great  old-fashioned  garden  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  of  Elgin. 
Now  he  was  off  on  expeditions  in- 
to the  neighbouring'  mountains,  as 
when  he  made  that  famous  stalk 
of  his  on  the  "  muckle  hart  of 
Benroore,"  or  when  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  buried  under  an 
avalanche  when  looking  for  ptarmi- 
gan in  their  winter  plnmage.  Now 
he  was  filling  a  mixed  bag  nearer 
home  with  a  miscellaneous  variety  of 
lowland  game,  picked  up  in  the  course 
of  a  hard  day  s  walking.  Now  he 
was  stalking  swans  or  geese  on  the 
Loch  of  Spynio  or  the  shores  of 
the  bay,  creatures  even  harder  to 
come  at  than  the  wary  red  deer; 
now  ho  was  watching  for  wild  duck 
in  the  dusk,  as  they  streamed  overbis 
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Inrking-placc  in  their  flight  on  their 
way  from  the  sea  to  their  foeding- 
gronnds.  He  carried  a  gun  in  the 
season,  and  was  an  excellent  shot; 
but  the  number  of  bead  he  killed 
was  quite  a  secondary  consideration 
with  him.  By  preference  he  would 
turn  his  steps  towards  that  waste 
of  sandhills  we  have  alluded  to, 
where  the  foxes,  left  to  forage  un- 
disturbed, grew  to  be  "  as  large  as 
wolves;"  where  the  rabbits  they 
fattened  on  had  gnawed  the  furze 
bushes  they  garaboiled  among  into 
all  manner  of  fantastic  shapes ; 
where,  in  fact,  wild  creatures  of 
every  kind  had  it  all  their  own 
way,  and  where  the  wary  ob- 
server eould  study  their  habits  as 
they  followed  the  dictates  of  their 
instincts,  unconscious  of  the  pre- 
sence of  man.  Or  he  would  break 
off  from  so-called  sports  altogether, 
to  stroll  along  the  sea-shore  when 
the  tide  was  out,  where  the  seals 
were  basking  on  the  rocks,  or  dis- 
porting tbemselves  among  the  waves. 
and  crowds  of  clamorous  sea-fowl 
and  water-fowl  were  picking  up 
their  living  among  the  pools  and 
the  sea-weed.  He  was  always  on 
the  look-out  to  welcome  the  earli- 
est arrivals  from  foreign  latitudes, 
to  see  the  swans  come  trumpeting 
into  the  bay  to  settle  down  in  a 
stately  fleet  upon  its  waters,  or  to 
mark  the  streaming  flight  of  the 
grey  or  lag  geese  as  they  headed 
for  some  well-known  haunt  away 
among  the  inland  lochs.  It  was 
most  unlikely  that  any  unfamiliar 
stranger  would  escape  his  wakeful 
attention;  he  noticed  each  peculi- 
arity in  the  form  or  plumage,  and 
never  rested  till  he  established  its 
identity,  Wc  cannot  answer  for 
other  people  of  course ;  but  to  us  he 
has  given  an  infinity  of  new  ideas 
on  the  birds  that  frequent  these 
northern  counties.  Nearer  his  home, 
too,  about  his  door^  and  in  his 
"policies,"  he   was  Gilbert  White 
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oyer  again.  The  birds  that  were  Tibbie's,  d  la  Sneydere  or  Landseer, 
happy  enough  to  settle  under  his  when  the  gillies  come  in  and  shoot 
wiug  enjoyed  the  immunities  of  an  out  their  loads  of  feathered  game  in 
absolute  Eanctuary.  He  went  about  unstudied  studies  of  colour,  at  the 
poking  after  their  nests  as  ardently  comers  of  the  little  parlour.  But  it 
as  any  of  those  boys  of  his  who  is  in  his  Sporting  Jauket  in  thoea 
were  brought  up  in  liia  tastes.  He  Recreations  of  hia  thai  Christopher 
can  tell  you  almost  to  a  day  when  is  simply  perfect,  beginning  with 
it  is  their  habit  to  set  about  nest-  the  boylsb  reminiscences  of  the . 
making.  He  can  detect  the  pre-  moorland  parish  where  he  was 
sence  of  the  shyest  of  them  by  their  ondor  the  roof  of  the  manse  ;  where 
note;  and  should  any  stranger  turn  Buch  game  as  he  cared  for  then 
up  unexpectedly,  Iiis  voice  betrays  swarmed  like  the  midges  on  some 
his  incognito,  although  he  should  mountain  tarn,  and  you  could  not 
keep  himself  modestly  concealed  throw  a  stone  into  a  hedge  or  a 
among  the  bushes.  In  short,  we  comyard  without  sending  a  cloud 
conld  expatiate  for  ever  on  St  John,  of  sparrows  into  tlie  air.  How 
but  we  have  recalled  enough  of  humorous  is  the  description  of  the 
him  to  show  what  an  enjoyable  life  exploits  of  himself  and  his  corn- 
may  be  led  by  a  man  of  his  turn  of  rades  with  the  rusty  pistol  that 
mind;  and  wo  must  refrain  from  was  their  common  property, — wo 
following  him  in  his  '  Tour  in  Suth-  think  we  remember  soraelhing  of  the 
erlandshire,'  where  his  main  object  same  kind  in  the  introduction  to  the 
nas  a  chase  after  the  e^s  of  the  '  Old  Forest  Ranger,'  also  written 
osprey.  by  a  Scotchman — or  with  the  ancient 
Xor  have  we  time  to  linger  with  single  barrel  of  portentous  length 
Stoddart  and  Stewart  among  the  and  recoil  that  used  to  be  supported 
Scottish  loehs  and  salmon-rivers,  or  along  the  shoulders  of  two  of  the 
the  silvery  trout ing-st reams  of  the  party,  while  a  third  volunteered 
Highlands  and  Border.  But  we  can-  for  the  duty  of  discharging  it. 
not  come  southward  again  without  So  he  leads  us  on  through  such 
nn  allusion  to  the  veteran  Chris-  feats  of  irregular  shooting  as  his 
topher  North  in  his  Recreations,  stealing  in  upon  the  heron  strug- 
All  accomplished  as  he  was — poll-  gling  with  the  eel,  since  "we  too  can 
tician  and  philosopher,  essayist,  crawl  silent  as  the  sinuous  serpent," 
romance -writer,  and  poet — Professor  to  the  finished  exploits  of  the  full- 
Wilson  was  a  born  sportsman,  if  grown  youth  who  drops  his  birds 
ever  there  were  one.  In  spite  of  almost  unfailingly  to  the  deadly 
their  joyous  and  humorous  exag-  double  barrel,  as  he  strides  over  the 
geration,  nothing  in  the  '  Noctos  heather  behind  hia  highly -trained 
Ambrosianx'  is  so  piquant  as  the  dogs,  and  who  can  throw  a  fly  that 
passages  where  the  meri^  party  falls  light  as  thistle-down.  There 
warms  up  to  the  recollection  of  is  nothing  North  touches  that  be 
some  grand  day  with  the  gun  or  does  not  adorn,  even  when  the 
the  rod.  As  when  the  Shepherd  touch  is  a  mere  passing  allusion. 
gives  the  reins  to  his  glowing  ima-  How  one  chucliles  over  the  match 
gioation  in  recounting  l(is  exploits  he  rode  on  Colonaay,  when  he 
on  the  way  from  Mount  Benger  to  cleared  the  impossible  leap,  or 
Tibbie  SbieU',  where  ho  found  the  got  jammed  up  among  the  north- 
water  everywhercin  such  magnificent  country  nowt;  or  over  the  coursing 
order,  and  the  fish  in  so  grand  a  of  the  old  hare  that  is  the  pet  and 
humour  for  taking.     Or  the  scene  at  playmate    of    the    cottar's    family, 
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althongb  she  is  more  tliBG  suspected  We  owd  lo  having  been  early  pR'- 

of  beino;  a  ivitch^a  suspicion  tJiat  jiidiccd  in  liis  favour,  for  his  '  Boy's 

gains  additional   confirmation    each  Conntry  Book '  was  one  of  our  boylMi 

time   she    ahalies  Ler  f ud    at  "  the  delights  ;  but  seeing  liow  his  '  Book 

lang  dogs,"  as  she    sets  herself   to  of  the  Seasons'  and  his  '  Visits  to 

breast  the  heather  braes  in  earnest !  Remarkable    Places'  have   a.s9crtc<l 

Scotland    is    par    excellence    the  their  influence  on  ns  in  onr  matu- 

land  of  sport  and  scenery,  in  spite  rity,    we   cannot    believe    that   wo 

of  a  rough  climate  and  treacherous  admire    him    itnduly.      It    ia    not 

temperature.      Yet  we   can    under-  only    his   bewitching'  panoramas  of 

stand  that  there  must  be  many  who  scenery,  wonderfully  true  to  nature 

may  prefer  for    a   permanence  the  as  they  are,  when    he   invites  you 

softer  and    richer   beauties   of   the  to   an    excursion    across  the  brown 

landscapes  of  merry  England.     It  is  moors  of  the  Cheviots,  or  plunges 

the  soutliern  part  of  our  islands  we  with  you  wnist-deep  into  the  luxu- 

would    naturally  contrast  with    the  riant  bracken  under  the  boughs  of 

half-in habited  aspect  of  continental  the  oaks  in  some  deer-park  in  the 

Europe,  as   we    have  attempted    to  Midlands ;    or   when    he  leads  you 

describe  it.     Go  where  you  will  iu  away    to   some  deserted    and    lialf- 

countiea  that  are    most  essentially  forgotten    old    hall    like    Compton 

English  in  their  character,  there  is  Wyniates— to  some  sped re-baun  ted 

the  same  sense  of  home-like  enjoy-  \orman    hold    that    looks    grimly 

ment  in  a  wide  variety  of  easy  exist-  forbidding  in  the  gloaming,  like  tlif 

ences  among  classes  that  shade  insen-  ancient  castle  of    the  Lumlevs  ;  or 

sibly  into  each  other;  nor  does  the  when  he  takes  you  on  abrist  walk 

enjoyment  appear  to  be  diminished  through  the  lilack  Countri',  to  the 

very  perceptibly  even  when  united  humble  birthplace  of  an  artist  like 

to  great  wealth  and  to  grandeur.    It  Bewick,  on  the  beautiful  banks  of 

may  possibly  be  sour  grapes,  but  we  the  Tyne,    past  grim  rows   of    eol- 

bolieve  it  on  searching  self-examina-  liers'  cottages.     But  he  thoroughly 

tion    to  be  our   honest  persuasion,  enters  into  the  life  of  the  Englisti 

that, we  are  grateful  for  not  having  country-people  of  all  ranks,  reflcct- 

bcen  dcslincd  to  dwell  in  mansions  ing  their   feelings     with    unfailing 

Ro   magnificent    as    Chatsworth    or  fidelity ;    he   sympathises   with  the 

Blenheim.     Yet  to  say  nothing  of  pursuits  of  the  fouirc  and  the  far- 

the  enchanting  country  that  gener-  mer ;  bred  a  Qualcer  as  he  was,  he 

ally   surrounds   them,    the    proprie-  has  a  friendly  word  for  the  worthy 

tore  of  such  princely  seats  are  not  parson    whose   lines    have  fallen  iu 

altogether   to  bo    pitied.     Conntry  these    pleasant   places ;    and,  above 

gentlemen  like  their  neighbours,  in  all,  he  has  a  kindly  feeling  for  tho 

spite   of  the   length   of  their  rent-  peasant  and  the  working-man.      It 

rolls,    the    plurality   of   their   man-  is  writers  like  Ilowitt  and  Thomas 

aions,   and   a   certain    formal    state  Miller  who  love   to    bring  out   the 

that   is    the    inevitable   adjunct   of  home-like  features  of  our  rural  life 

their  great  positions,  they  manage  to  in    their    most   attractive    aspects  ; 

divert    themselves    with    much   the  who  make  it  a  sacred  sentiment  to 

same  pursuits  as  the  more    modcr-  cherish  the  little  that  remains  to  ns 

ately-acred    squire.      To  appreciate  of  old  English  manners  and  customs. 

the    attractions    of    their    liiatorio  Ilowitt  is  the  more  loath  to    sco 

homes,  and  the  sylvan  beauties  of  England  stripped  of  iU  traditional 

their  parks  with  the  masses  of  secular  poetry  and  romance,  that  he  ia  so 

timber,  one  ought  to  read  Ilowitt,  heartily  nlive  to  the  benefits  of  our 
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material  progress,  and  the  vast  <lc-  transparency  of  tlie  air  in  districts 

velopmeot  of  our  niannfacturing  in-  like  tlie  upper  valleys  of  tlie  Alps, 

dostries.      Because  tlic  sea-breeze  la  or  even  tlie  higher  plateaux  of  cen- 

tainted  with  the  fumes  of  the  ehemi-  tral   Germany.      Sitting  before  the 

calworks,  he  abstracts  biniBelf  all  tlie  door  of  your  mountain  inn,  in  the 

more  devoutly  at  the  shrine  of  the  Engadine    or    the    Oberland,    you 

Venerable  Bede  at  Jarrow  ;  and  his  fancy    you    might    distinguish   the 

fancy  is  the  more  lively  among  the  chamois   at   their   gambols  on    the 

ruins  of  Tynemouth,  that  be  is  look-  opposite  snow-slopes ;  while  in  the 

ing  down  on  the  suiokc  of    grimy  German  uplands    you    can    almost 

Shields,  and  on   the  shipping  that  couut  the  L>uttons  gn  the  coat  of  the 

crowds  the  river.     And  it  is  won-  hauer  who    is   driving   the  waggon 

derful  how  much  of  rude  romance  with  the  team  of  oxen  against  the 

ho  contrives  to  find  among  people  distant   xky-linc.     But   there    is    a 

yon   might  set  down  as  essentially  wearisome  monotony  of  etFect  in  the 

prosaic;     making    no    ostentatious  brilliancy  of    that  extreme  limpid- 

cxhibitioo  of  the  interest  he  so  evi-  ity.     It    cannot    compare  with  the 

dently  feels,  he  wins  the  confidence  rich  variety  of  lights  among  the  soft- 

ot  the  roost  reserved:    whether  be  ened  shadows  and  changing  colours 

may  have  dropped  into  casual  con-  of  an  English  landscape,  as  you  look 

versation  with  some  dusty  wayfarer,  down    over    waving   crops,  verdant 

or  have  turned  aside  to  ask  his  way  meadow,     and     rolling     woodland, 

of  a  cottager,  or  is  gossiping  pleasant-  through  a  faint  transparency  of  haze 

ly  with  some  prim  old  lady,  the  ckdt-  and    under  a  shimmering  of  fleecy 

tlaiae  of  some  ancestral  show-place,  clouds,  from  such  a  height  as  Rich- 

And  as  Providence  helps  those  who  mond  Hill  or  the  terraces   of   the 

belp  themselves,  he    is    always    in  Crystal   Palace.     The  stray  showers 

luck  in  his  especial  objects.     He  is  and   the   heavy   niglit    dews    keep 

perpetually  stumbling  in  the  course  everything  fairiy  fresh    and   green, 

of  his  wanderings  on  feasts  or  fairs,  even    in    tlic   driest  seasons.      The 

or  anniversaries    or    border  games,  very  highroad?  wind  and  dip  as  they 

and    he    is    sure    to    make  friends  are  engineered   in    accordance  with 

among  garrulous  merrymakers,  stor-  the  undulations   of  the  ground,  in 

ing  his  memory  with  their  old-world  place  of  unrolling  themselves  straight 

talcs.  on    end    like    so    many  kilometres 

If  we  desired  to  do  the  honours  of    sad-coloured     ribbon,    between 

of  England  to  a  foreign  friend,  whe-  their   regular  borders   ot   dust-pep- 

ther  he  came  over  the  Channel  or  pered  poplars.     As  to  the  labyrinths 

across  the  Atlantic,  after  giving  him  of   woodland   lanes    in     the    home 

a  glance  at  the  immensity  of   Loii-  counties,  you  liad  better  take  your 

don  or  the  prosperity  of  the  port  of  bearings  before  you  commit  yourself 

Liverpool,  wo  should  invite  liim  to  to  them,  if  you  have  not  chartered 

acoompanv  us    on    such   a   driving  an   experienced   pilot,      Now   they 

tour  as  Mr.  Black  describes  in  his  have  hidden  themselves  out  of  sight 

'  Adventures    of    a    Phaeton,'     lie  and  wellnigh  out  of  sound  between 

might  growl  at  the  climate  on  the  deep    banks   that    are    watered    by 

days  when  it   was  wet   or  windy;  bubbling  landsprings,  and  under  the 

but  he  would  have    to    confess    in  cool  shade  of  the  boughs  that  inter- 

r.andour,  in    any  average  summer,  weave   tlicmsclves  thickly  overhead. 

that  our  watery  atmosphere  was  not  The  wheels  grate  lightly  over  gravel 

without    its    advantages.     We  have  that  reminds  you   of  a  gentleman's 

often   revelled    in    the    marvellous  approach,  allhougli  here  and  there 
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yoii  go  jolting  ovor  tbe  gDarled 
roots.  Before  you  have  wearied  of 
the  (lira  religious  light,  and  begin 
to  long  for  a  glimpse  of  the  glorious 
Bunshinc,  you  are  emerging  on  some 
streteh  of  purple  heath,  or  are  breast- 
ing the  slopes  of  some  breezy  down. 
Tlie  crest  of  each  eminence  and 
every  turn  of  your  road  opens  up  a 
new  variety  of  prospect,  as  the  eye 
traiels  along  the  lines  of  leafy  un- 
dulations to  some  range  of  hills  that 
bangs  dimly  in  the  distance.  Nor 
arc  the  broad  pastures  of  the  Mid- 
lands, or  the  wilder  and  more  open 
landscapes  of  the  Yorkshire  Ridings, 
le»a  lively  in  their  way.  You  may 
miss  the  tangled  luxuriance  of  hedge- 
row, the  rich  flowers  or  the  fruit  in 
tbe  apple  and  cherry  orchards,  the 
liop-plante  twining  tlieroselves  from 
pole  to  pole,  like  the  trelliacd  vines 
of  tbe  plains  of  Italy ;  but  you 
Lave  an  exhilarating  sense  of  life 
and  freedom  among  those  wide 
stretches  of  glorious  galloping- 
ground,  divided  by  their  stiff  ox- 
fences  and  bull-Dnches,  with  the 
liaila  and  manor-houses  risiiig 
among  their  covers,  and  the  willow- 
bordered  streams  meandering  peace- 
fnlly  along  the  bottoms. 

If  there  was  nothing  in  the 
formal  French  ckdleau  to  excite 
any  emotion  of  envy,  we  must 
own  it  is  altogether  a  ditTerent 
thing  when  vou  are  out  on  your 
wanderings  ni  rural  England.  It 
must  be  a  contented  spirit  indeed 
that  is  not  being  perpetually  tempt- 
ed by  the  hall  or  the  rectory  house, 
by  the  Inxurious  cottage  or  the 
comfortable  homestead.  WejJded 
as  you  may  be  to  the  ways  of  the 
town — inspired  by  some  devouring 
ambition,  or  botly  excited  over 
money-getting — you  fancy,  for  tbe 
moment  at  least,  that  you  might  be 
perfectly  liappy  if  you  were  settled 
in  one  of  tliose  seductive  abodes. 
It  may  bo  partly  that  the  simpler 
and  Blunder  part  of  onr  nature  is 
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asserting  its  instincts;  and  it  seeros 
so  easy  to  take  kindly  to  a  country 
life  when  a  soothing  languor  has 
settled  down  on  the  smiling  land- 
scape, and  you  see  everything 
around  you  in  its  rosiest  colours. 
Of  course  it  is  long  odds  that  you 
are  altogether  deceiving  yourself,  as 
a  little  cool  reflection  reminds  you. 
You  are  like  the  veteran  winebibber 
who  tries  to  take  to  water- drinking : 
you  spoiled  yourself  for  the  calm 
of  bucolic  enjoyment  all  the  year 
round.  You  would  be  perpetually 
sighing  for  the  excitement  you  had 
grown  used  to,  and  ennui  might 
haunt  you  the  more,  that  you  were 
relieved  from  the  wotat  of  your 
anxieties  and  worries.  But  to  those 
who  have  been  bred  and  bom  to  it, 
there  is  assuredly  nolhins  like  a 
life  in  the  country,  at  all  events 
when  that  country  is  in  tbe  Britbh 
Isles.  You  have  only  to  look  at 
your  country  friends  and  be  con- 
vinced. Their  ruddy  faces  and 
elastic  or  comfortable  figures  are 
the  signs  of  light  hearts  and  well- 
prcscrvcd  health  ;  and  if  there  arc 
exceptions  tbey  only  prove  the  rule. 
It  can  hardly  be  otherwise.  Fresh 
air  and  good  digestion,  with  the 
habit  of  exercise  in. the  open  air, 
make  them  strong  to  support  or 
cast  aside  the  sorrows  that  eat  away 
the  springs  of  a  more  artificial  exist- 
ence. Tbe  occupations  by  which 
they  get  their  living  would  be  the 
recreations  of  other  men  ;  and  while 
tbey  harmlesslv  excite  themselves 
over  sports  anti  trifles,  tbey  are  apt 
to  attain  a  serenity  of  temperament 
that  almost  borders  on  stolidity. 
So  it  comes  about  that  farmers  can 
slumber  peacefully,  and  know  no 
abatement  of  their  vigorous  appe- 
tites, while  the  rain  is  beating  down 
on  the  hay  or  the  wheat,  while  the 
drought  is  playing  the  mischief 
with  the  root-crops,  or  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  has  broken  loose 
among  the  flocks   of   their  neigh- 
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bouTB.  So  landed  proprictore  sit  south  were  shifting  northwards,  and 
lightly  under  mortgages  and  settle-  there  was  a  great  and  growiog  de- 
ments, and  casilv  console  them-  mand  for  grazing.  Highland  shoot- 
selves  with  a  growl  or  a  grumble  ings  were  coming  into  favour  with 
under  unwelcome  shortcomiDgs  on  southern  millionaires,  and  lands 
the  rent-day,  or  even  in  a  bad  sea-  where  leave  to  shoot  used  to  be  had 
son  for  the  birds.  for  the  asking,  were  fetching  hand- 
We  have  run  over  some  of  our  some  rents  in  the  inarket.  So 
favoorite  hooks  on  the  country,  and  droves  of  the  aboriginal  Celts  were 
now  we  are  tempted  to  try  some  consigned  to  the  good  oiBccs  of  a 
random  aketcbes  of  one  or  two  of  shipping  agent  on  the  Broomieiaw, 
our  familiar  country  friends.  Take  and  sent  forth  from  the  Clyde  to 
the  Highland  Jaird  to  beQ;in  with,  try  their  fortunes  in  th«  Canadas. 
Uts  ancestors  down  to  his  grand-  To  this  day  you  may  trace  the  foun- 
father  were  always  hard  up  for  cash,  dations  of  their  houses  in  valle3's,  by 
though  they  were  lords  of  »•  wide  the  sides  of  the  mountain  brooks, 
extent  of  barren  acres.  His  lands  and  along  the  loch,  and  the  salmon- 
tie  along  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  stream  that  winds  through  tlic 
the  winding  sea-arms  on  the  western  haughs  of  the  strath. 
coast ;  and  fifty  years  ago,  or  even  Doubtless  this  emigration  to  an- 
less,  the  wreaths  of  blue  peat-smoke  other  continent  was  all  for  the  best. 
might  have  been  seen  curling  up  At  all  events,  the  present  laird  has 
from  the  hamlets  or  clachans  in  no  reason  to  regre^  it  from  a  pecu- 
half  a  score  of  glens.  The  people  niary  point  of  view.  lie  draws 
who  eked  out  the  scanty  produce  of  £1600  a-year  from  tbo  sheep-graz- 
their  crops  by  the  profits  of  "the  ings  in  Stratheman  and  Strathbran  ; 
tishing"  sat  at  small  rents  for  and  the  grouse -shooting  over  the 
the  best  of  reasons.  A  considerable  same  ground  is  worth  about  as 
portion  of  the  rent  was  paid  "in  much  more  to  him.  He  has  £1800 
kind" — in  chickens,  in  peat-cutting,  on  a  long  lease  for  his  cicer-forcst 
and  other  services ;  and  in  an  un-  ,  of  Auclmaclosky  ;  the  landlord  of, 
favourable  year,  when  the  crops  had  the  inn  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eman 
failed,  or  the  fishing,  the  pecuniary  pays  bira  a  handsome  price  for  the 
transactions  were  chiefly  the  other  salmon  and  sea-trout  fishing  there ; 
way.  The  laird  had  not  only  to  while  he  disposed  of  some  outlying 
foi^ire  his  people  what  they  owed,  hills  at  what  was  then  deemed  a 
bat  to  feed  them  into  the  bargain,  fabulous  price,  although  already  he 
So  there  was  a  good  deal  to  soften  the  regrets  his  precipitation  in  parting 
separation  to  him  when  emigration  with  them,  owing  to  the  sttiady  rise 
came  into  fashion  among  his  neigh-  in  values.  In  fact,  for  his  many 
hours,  and  he  decided  to  try  the  ex-  square  miles  of  rock,  heath,  and 
pcriment  He  was  reluctant  to  part  bog,  interspersed  with  patches  of 
with  the  Donalds  and  the  Duncans  mountain  grazing,  he  draws  the  in- 
and  their  families,  whose  fathers  had  come  of  a  fine  property  in  the  iDOst 
sat  under  his,  and  followed  them  to  fertile  of  the  English  counties.  But 
the  field  in  clan  feuds  and  civil  dis-  with  all  that,  he  has  not  stinted 
turbances  from  time  immemorial,  himself  and  hie  friends  in  the 
Bnt  it  was  clearly  for  the  good  of  amusements  to  which  he  is  keenly 
both  parties;  and  he  was  bound  to  devoted.  He  has  kept  iu  his  own 
consider  the  prospects  of  his  chib  bands  an  ample  range  of  the  woods 
dren  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  His  and  the  heather  tl»t  stretch  away 
clansmen.     Sheep-furmerB  from  the  from  immediately  aioimd  the  house; 
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■  nr.d  lie  can  boast  of  as  pretty  a  yourself  pleasantly  enough  when 
shooting  in  every  sense  as  any  the  weather  U  wet  and  the  grouse 
gentleraaa  of  his  means  in  the  are  wild;  while  as  yon  wade  through 
Highlands.  Probably  rather  by  the  marshy  grouad  that  is  overflowed 
chance  than  from  design,  the  house  from  time  to  time  by  the  river,  you 
was  set  down  io  a  charming  aitua-  have  the  suipe  getting  up  in  wisps 
tion  ;  and,  thanks  to  the  modern  all  about  you.  As  for  the  grouse, 
additions  he  ihas  made,  it  is  an  of  these  there  are  any  reasonable 
roomy  and  comfortable  as  he  could  quantity.  The  beats  are  long — :t 
wish,  though  by  no  means  architec-  is  nothing  to  walk  sin  or  eight 
turally  attractive.  It  stands  in  the  miles  before  you  think  of  nn- 
raiddle  of  feathering  birches  on  the  coupling  the  dogs — and  the  walk- 
romantic  banks  of  Lochlyle  \  and  ing  is  rough  ;  bat  then  you  can  get 
out  of  the  broken  ground  that  ei-  good  shooting  till  late  in  the  year, 
tends  behind  it  rises  a  range  of  for  the  coveys  are  in  no  hurry  to 
bold  heathery  uplands  that  lose  pack:  And  such  shooting  as  it  is, 
themselves  high  overhead  in  a  for  a  man  who  has  the  sou!  of  a 
mountainous  jumble  of  rocks  and  poet  or  the  eye  of  an  artist !  As 
precipices.  In  a  creek  below,  vou  you  gradually  mount  higher  and 
may  see  the  mast-s  of  the  little  higher,  the  views  become  grander 
cutters  that  transport  him  easily  to  and  more  extensive.  Lochlyle,  with 
his  more  distant  beats ;  while  half-  its  sheltered  bays  and  wooded 
a-dozcn  of  broad-bottomed  boats  in  islands,  unfolds  itself  in  all  \\» 
the  boat-house  are  eloquent  of  ex-  length  beneath  you,  running  out 
cellent  fishing.  Although  his  scat  and  in  among  the  purple  hilU,  and 
is  pretty  much  at  the  back  of  the  losing  itself  from  your  sight  !d 
world ;  althongh  his  precarious  land-locked  harbours.  Inland  yoti 
posts  are  delivered  to  him  by  boat  follow  the  course  of  the  siratb,  with 
and  steamer,  and  the  landscape  is  here  and  there  a  solitary  house  or 
wild  enough  in  all  conscience, — yet  a  shepherd's  shieling  ;  while  as 
,the  climate  on  the  lower  levels  is  you  ascend  higher  still  into  the 
anything  but  ungenial,  as  is  shown  zones  of  the  ptarmigan,  you  open 
by  the  shrubs  that  thrive  in  luxu-  up  rocky  vistas  through  the  sur- 
riance  in  his  wife's  romantic  little  rounding  heights,  through  which 
flower-garden.  As  for  the  game,  you  get  glimpses  of  the  carsc-lands 
in  point  of  variety  at  least,  ho  has  in  the  distant.  Lowlands.  The 
nearly  everything  that  man  can  mountain  air  has  a  perceptible  scent 
possibly  desire.  You  have  mag-  of  the  brine  and  the  sca-woed,  as 
nificent  roe-drives  in  the  woods  and  well  it  may  have,  for  it  is  salt  water 
the  rough  ground  that  lie  along  the  you'are  looking  down  upon  in  Loch- 
shores  of  the  loch.  You  may  walk  lyle ;  and  the  sni^  of  the  At- 
up  the  graceful  animals  like  hares  lantic  is  breaking  at  the  hack  of 
nmongthc  bracken  under  the  birches;  those  splintered  peaks  that  hem 
and  many  a  merry  day  the  laird  has  in  the  horizon  away  to  the  west- 
there  in  autumn,  when  he  has  them  ward. 

running   in    rings  round   his    post  More  exciting,  perhaps,  than  the 

among  the  tree-tranks  to  the  mosic  best  of  the  grouse-shooting,' is  a  day 

of  his  lively  little  beagles.     Along  np  there  among  the  ptarmigan  in 

the    scattered     corn-fields     in    the  the    late   autumn,    when    they   are 

strath   at  the   loch-head,  there  are  beginning  to  change  to  their  winter 

plenty  of  coveys  of  the  small  hill-  plumage.     Not   that   the  shooting 

partndges,  where  you  may  amme  them  is  difficult,  for  the  birds  arc 
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8!nrays  in  extremes.  At  first  tbey  moo nt&in-b ares  have  been  lollop- 
get  up  wild  enougli,  and  go  circliog  ing  up  before  you  by  dozens,  like 
round  the  mountain-tops  high  in  rabbits  disturbed  at  feeding-timo  ou 
the  air  like  flights  of  carrier-  the  skirtB  of  a  low-countrv  warren. 
pigeons;  but  wlien  you  have  flushed  Troublesome  as  thcv  are  to  the  best- 
them  several  times,  they  will  cower  broken  dt^p,  you  feel  you  could  very 
doim  motionless  among  the  lichen-  easily  spare  theni ;  yet  they  make 
covered  stones,  from  which  their  capitalaubjectsfornUiglilandia^ttJtr, 
mottled  feathers  are  scarcely  to  bo  when  you  have  the  lower  grounds 
diatingaished.  But  there  is  a  driven  in  a  narrowing  circle  of  beat- 
strange  pleasure  in  the  crisp  keeu-  era,  towards  the  guns  that  are  station- 
ness  of  the  air,  the  magniiiceiice  of  ed  on  the  hcighta  above.  You  may 
the  bird's-eye  views  over  the  pano-  roll  them  ocer  there  by  hundreds,  or 
raroas  that  unfold  themselves  around  even  by  thousands ;  and  it  innst  be 
you,  and  the  glimpses  of  solitude-  owned  they  come  in  as  a  godsend 
loving  beasts  and  birds  that  you  are  to  the  Highland  kitchen,  where  t!)e 
likely  to  get  if  you  are  in  luck.  In  soup  is  made  somewhat  on  the 
spiteof  thepersecutionsof  theagenls  liberal  receipt  of  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
of  mercenary  ornithologists,  more  herd — half-a-dozen  bai'cs  to  eacli 
tbait  one  pair  of  golden  et^les  have  tureen. 

their  eyries  in  the  hills  that  over-  .    Walking  over  the  gronse-ground, 

hang  Lochlyle;  and  thoy  may  often  you  come  upon  sheep  m  every  grassy 

be  seen  sweeping  round  overhead,  hollow ;    and    although    they    may 

as  if  they  felt  themselves  monarchs  be  Eiifficiently  picturesque  objects, 

of  all  they  Burreyed,  although  they  with  their  sha^^  fleeces  and  their 

prudently  keep  ihemscUea  well  out  curling  horns,  yet  they  are  decided 

of  rifle-shot.     There  are  sea-eagles,  nubances    in     many    ways.      The 

too,  among  the  rocks  that  bang  over  shepherds   may    be   on    bad    terms 

the  ocean,  and  a  pair  of  peregrine  with  the  gillies,  and  may  revenge 

falcons  have  built  since  the  memory  themselves  on  the  gronse-eggs  and 

of  man  in  an  inaccessible  cliff  in  the  the    young     broods,    which     they 

laird's  deer-forest.     Ten  to  one  you  naturally  come  across  in  the  course 

may  catch  sight  of  a  sleek,  though  of  their  peregrinations.     The  collies 

wiry  old  mountain -fox,  taking  him-  in  any  case  are  always  disturbing 

self  leisurely  off  in  the  broad  day-  the  ground ;  and  on  the  very  day 

light  to  his  quarters  in  one  of  the  you    have   devoted  to  a  favourite 

many  cairns  around  you.     You  have  beat,   you  find    that  the  herds  of 

startled    hiTn    probably    from    his  sheep    are    being    driven    in,   and 

slumbers  in  the  heather  on  the  hill,  gathered  in  flocks  to  be  numbered, 

where    he    laid  himself  up  after  a  In  the   solitudes   of   the  forest    of 

heavy  meal  and  a  long  night  of  sue-  Auclmaclosky  there  is  no  nuisance 

cessful  foraging.     There  is  a  hand-  of  the  kind.     There  you  [tre  abso- 

Bome  price  set  upon  his  head,  and  lutcly  alone  with    nature,  and  the 

it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  shep-  red  deer,  and    the    "  vermin"   that 

herds  or  the  keepers  hate  him  with  are   carefully  kept  up  in  order  to 

a  more  perfect  hatred  ;  and  there  is  keep   down   the   grouse.     Auchna- 

no  better  fun,  by  thcby,  to  be  had  closky  consists  of  a  conglomeration 

on  an  off-day,  than  drawing  one  of  of  half- inaccessible   hills,    split  up 

these  stone-heaps  for  a  vixen  and  by  the  deep  precipitous  valleys  that 

her  litter,  with  a  few  frantic  couples  lead  to  nowhere  in  particular.     Uu- 

of  varmintr-terriers.     Before  you  get  less  yon  were  as  much  at  home  in 

to  the  crest  of  the  lower  hills,  the  these  as  the  laird   himself,  or  the 
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koc[>ers  who  hare  chai^  of  that 
portion  of  hia  grounilB,  you  would 
be  perpetually  landing  yonrself  in 
cuh'de-aae,  and  being  lured  on  into 
ngly  scrambles  where  retreat  b  ditE- 
cult  and  advance  impossible.  The 
forest  is  "  grand  ground,"  as  any 
connoisseur  will  tell  you.  Although 
by  no  meats  largo,  it  is  amply 
stocked,  for  there  are  famous  pre- 
serves on  three  sides  of  it ;  and  in  the 
depths  of  its  valleys  there  is  splen- 
did feeding  that  seduces  the  deer 
from  extraordinary  distances.  But 
tiie  stalking  is  as  difficult  as  well 
may  be.  In  the  first  place,  you 
may  sweep  your  runge  of  vision 
with  the  telescope,  overlooking, 
after  all,  a  number  of  animals 
hidden  ont  of  sight,  who  will  be 
sure  to  spoil  your  stalk  on  the 
victim  you  have  set  your  affec- 
tions on.  Then  unless  yon  have 
the  head  and  foot  of  a  chamois- 
hunter,  yon  are  not  at  all  unlikely 
to  come  to  grief :  while  the  actual 
exercise, — toiling  up  rocky  heights, 
only  to  come  down  again  ;  banging 
on  to  ledges  of  rock  by  the  eye- 
lids ;  dragging  yourself  along  stony 
watercourses  at  a  frightful  expendi- 
ture of  skin  and  homespun, — is 
sufficient  to  test  the  stamina  of  the 
strongest  Finally,  it  is  diHicult 
for  the  most  experieuced  of  stalkers 
to  make  due  allowance  for  the  ca- 
prices of  the  wind.  It  twists  and 
turns  in  the  most  tantalising  fashions 
in  the  folds  of  the  hills  and  the  re- 
cesses of  tbecorries;  and  justas3'ou 
arc  crawling  up  wind,  as  you  fondly 
imagine,  and  congratulating  yonr- 
self on  a  most  successful  cast,  you 
are  disagreeably  conscious  of  a  side 

6uff  on  your  cheek  that  must  infal- 
hly  carry  the  alarm  to  the  quarry. 
But  all  the  difficulties  that  would  be 
insurmountable  drawbacks  to  many 
people,  arc  only  additional  attrac- 
tions to  tho  laird.  Many  is  the 
night  he  has  liuu  out  under  the 
"  Shelter  Stone"  with  a  bundle  of 
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heather  for  a  pillow,  bis  pl&id  for 
bed-clothca,  and  a  saodwich  and  liis 
whisky-iiask  for  solo  refreshments; 
although  now,  chiefly  in  deference 
to  the  sybaritism  of  his  friends,  be 
has  set  up  a  lodge  in  the  wilderness, 
where  they  can  bo  tolerably  com- 
fortable on  occasion. 

Though  the  laird  in  these  latter 
days  occasionally  takes  h'ls  family 
to  town  for  a  month  or  so  in  the 
season,  his  habits  are  very  diflcrent 
from  those  of  the  gentlemen  who 
make  a  dasli  at  the  moors  or  the 
forests  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
autumn.  He  lives  on  his  territory 
all  the  year  round  ;  sport  in  its  dif- 
ferent shapes  is  pretty  much  his 
only  avocation  ;  and  heisraost  hos- 
pitable in  filling  his  liouse  with 
guests,  who  take  his  annual  invita- 
tions almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  is  odd  indeed  if  they  cannot  find 
plenty  to  do;  and  even  if  they 
should  be  kept  close  prisoners  by 
the  weather,  tuere  are  a  library  and 
an  excfillent  billiard-table  and  agree- 
able young  women  within  doors. 
There  is  capital  mixed  shooting  on 
the  lower  ground,  or  what  may  be 
called  the  lower  ground  by  compari- 
son. The  birch-woods  that  come 
stretching  down  to  Lochlyle  are 
famous  places  for  black-game  and 
woodcocks ;  and  when  n  flight  of 
woodcocks  arrives  with  the  flrst 
frost,  the  laird  sends  expresses  forth- 
with to  his  neighbours,  who  arc 
looking  out  in  Keen  expectation. 
These  gentlemen  gather  in  fast  with 
their  attendant  gillies,  and  the  party 
sets  out  in  Hoe  after  breakfast  from 
the  very  door  of  the  house.  Now  it 
is  a  hare  that  gets  up,  now  a  couple 
of  roo  who  have  been  crouching  in 
their  lair  with  ears  laid  hack  and 
heads  buried  in  the  heather,  hoping 
in  vain  that  tho  baearme  would  go 
bj.  Now  they  stumble  among  some 
partridges  that  rise  only  to  scatter 
and  drop  again ;  and  then  in  the 
comer  of  some  th  icker  patch  of  cover. 
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they  poMibly  have  the  agreeable  dis- 
traction of  a  brilliaut  little  bouquet 
of  pheasants.  A  little  farther,  and 
they  are  in  the  best  of  the  wood- 
cock ground.  Small  streamlets,  half 
cfaoked  with  the  frost,  eorae  trickling 
donn  among  rime-coyer ed  rushes ; 
the  cry  of  "  mark-coct"  mates 
itself  heard  more  and  more  fre- 
(jucntly  ID  every  variety  of  Gaelic 
gutturals ;  and  then  follows  the  shot 


of    I 
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crescent- winged  bird  goes  zigzagging 
softly  away  among  the  scattered 
tree  stems  in  some  clearing  in  the 
copsewood.  Or  there  is  a  whir  and 
a  loud  rustle  through  the  trees,  and 
the  heavy  blackcock  Is  brought  up 
in  his  rapid  flight,  to  come  down 
with  a  crash  among  the  branches 
that  interlace  themselves  over  the 
brook  below, 

I  In    winter,    when   there   is   little 

else  to  bo  had,  there  is  duck  and 
wild-fowl  shooting ;  and  that  in 
spring  and  early  summer  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  salmon-6sliing.  The 
laird  prides  himself  on  his  skill 
with  the  rod  rather  more  than  on 
bis  prowess  with  the  rifle  ;  and  he 
is  as  well  off  for  water  as  he  ought 
to  he,  considering  the  variety  of  it 
that  there  b  on  bis  domains.  Trout 
Bwarm  everywhere;  and  though  the 
little  yellow-bellied  fellows  in  the 
brooks  and  rivulefa  seldom  run  more 
than  four  to  the  ponnd,  they   are 

I  wonderfully    strong  for  their   size. 

As  a  rule,  however,  except  for  an 
occaaiooal  dish  for  breakfast,  very 
little  attention  is  paid  to  these,  m- 
though  now  and  then  the  boys  will 
condescend  to  ply  the  otter  among 
tbc  shoals  of  still  smaller  fry  in  one 
of  tlie  mountain  tarns.  But  there 
is  unrivalled  sea-trout  fishing  at  the 
head  of  the  loch,  where  the  tide 
runs  into  the  river ;  and  the  lower 
pools  of  theEman  are  famed  far  and 
wide  for  salmon.  Where  the  hills 
have  closed  in  on  the  level  strath,  the 
Eman  winds  along  among  the  rocks 
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and  the  birch-woods,  now  tumbling 
over  half-submerged  shelves  in  an  in- 
finity of  white  tiny  cataracts — now 
rushing  along  in  a  narrowed  bed  in  a 
succession  of  black  bubbling  swirls 
— now  eddying  fretfully  under  the 
bank,  beneath  the  overhanging  roots 
and  the  heather.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  make  a  cast  iu  some  of 
these  pools,  where  you  have  to  bal- 
ance yourself  in  fishing-boots  on  a 
slippery  shelf,  with  the  branches  of 
the  trees  behind  bending  down  over 
your  shoulder;  and  you  dare  not 
cut  them  away,  for  fear  of  the  sal- 
mon resenting  it.  But  the  laird 
handles  his  heavy  rod  in  these  cir- 
cumstances as  if  he  had  been  bom 
and  bred  up  to  the  calling  of  an 
acrobat :  he  casts  a  long  line  out 
underhand,  with  the  skill  that  has 
been  born  of  much  experience ;  and 
the  sober-colon  red  fly  is  pitched, 
with  miracnions  dexterity,  right 
into  the  very  ripple  it  is  meant  for. 
But  when  the  fish  does  come  at  it 
with  a  resolute  rush,  and  the  Ion;; 
line  runs  out  with  a  rattle,  the  situ- 
ation of  the  angler  may  be  criti- 
cal, not  to  say  positirely  perilous. 
Fighting  every  yard  of  the  water 
on  a  system  of  tactics  that  changes 
with  the  necessities  of  the  case,  it 
is  a  question  when  to  humour  the 
salmon,  wheu  to  force  him,  and 
when  to  head  bim  up  tlie  stream 
by  dint  of  firm  persuasion.  In- 
stinct suggests  the  most  dangerous 
dodges  to  him,  and  he  seems  to  be 
thoroughly  aware  how  awkwardly 
his  enemy  is  hampered.  "  Show  him 
the  butt  of  the  rod  "  may  be  an  ex- 
cellent maxim  ;  but  how  are  you  to 
do  it  when  you  are  doubled  np  among 
the  trees,  with  the  top  of  it  rustling 
against  the  branches )  Ho  makes  a 
dash  straight  for  the  sea,  as  if  he 
bad  no  idea  of  stopping  till  he  got 
there ;  and  if  you  are  too  brusque 
in  your  bints  that  he  had  belter 
stay,  it  is  a  sovereign  to  a  shilling 
that  something  gives  way  with  you. 
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He  is  doin^r  evcrytbing  lio  knows  to  then  tlicre  are  the  grnnae  of  the 
test  the  soundness  uf  3'oiir  tAclcle,  if  season,  that  Lave  just  been  suffi- 
he  is  foiled  in  that  determined  msL.  cientlj  bung,  without  sacrificing 
He  is  wioding  the  line  about  anaonj^  the  piijuancy  of  the  bitter  uf  the 
the  stones,  grazing  it  against  their  backs — grouse  en  salmi,  and  in  pies, 
sharp  edges,  or  else  lie  is  down  with  and  split  and  "  brandered  ;"  the 
liis  nose  in  the  gravel,  grinding  at  woodcocks  fat  as  butter,  with  their 
the  liook  for  dear  life.  Possibly  melting  trails ;  the  black -game,  that 
bo  takes  to  sulking — a  sore  trial  to  make  an  agreeable  variety ;  the  snipe 
the  temper — when  he  absolutely  and  the  ducks ;  the  salmon,  served  in 
declines  to  pay  any  attontioD  to  the  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  water 
stones  yoD  bail  down  in  bis  dircc-  be  was  boiled  in,  and  in  cutlets,  and 
tion.  And  it  is  worse  still  when  in  curry,  and  in  kipper ;  the  pink- 
he  will  insist  upon  your  following  coloured  sea-trout  aod  the  whito 
him,  although  the  track  along  the  little  bum-trout,  by  no  means  bad 
banks  is  wellnigh  impracticable,  in  their  way  as  a  pi>  alter  for 
even  when  the  scrambler  has  both  breakfast;  herrings  from  the  loch, 
hands  at  his  disposal.  But  the  as  delicate  as  those  of  Loch  Fyne  ; 
trials  and  anxieties  increase  the  and  fresb  haddocks  from  the  neigb- 
value  of  the  triumph,  when  at  last  bouring  ocean  that  might  hold  their 
he  begins  to  own  himself  beaten,  own  with  those  of  Dublin  Bay. 
and  when  you  can  see  the  scales  of  Considering  that  the  laird  has  an 
silver  glancing  to  the  light  as  you  excellent  cellar,  and  that  the  family 
guide  him  gently  within  reach  of  has  always  prided  itself  on  its  claret 
the  ,gaff.  Not  a  pennyweight  less  in  especial,  since  his  grandfather 
than  si.xteen  pounds,  in  prime  con-  and  forebears  were  in  the  hdbit  of 
dition,  clean  ran  from  the  sea,  and  smuggling  it,  it  must  be  owceit  that 
covered  still  with  the  sea-IJce  he  a  man  might  find  worse  quarters, 
lias  brought  with  him.  A  fish  like  although  Lochlyle  may  be  scarcely 
that  deserves  a  dram  ;  and  the  laird  a  paradise,  so  far  as  its  climate  is 
takes  a  hearty  pull  at  his  flask  be-  concerned. 

fore  passing  it  on  to  his  giliie.  Nor  Perhaps  the  Ilighlands  have  most 
bas  he  seen  the  last  of  him,  as  he  fascination  for  a  man  with  a  dash 
is  hnppy  to  think,  when  the  salmon  of  the  adventurer  in  bim,  who  is 
is  sent  promptly  oft'  to  the  kitchen ;  bard  and  qonnd  in  mind  and  body  ; 
.  and  the  well-spread  table  of  a  well-  who  loves  to  brace  his  sinews  in 
conducted  Highland  mansion  is  far  exposure  and  with  severe  exercise; 
from  being  one  of  its  least  agree-  who  docs  not  object  to  an  occasional 
able  features.  The  coot  is  some-  touch  of  hardship;  who  can  make 
thing  of  a  cordon  bleu,  and  never  himself  happy  among  well-chosen 
at  a  loss  for  materials.  What  books  as  the  companions  of  his 
bauDches  and  necks  of  MU-flavonred  leisure  hours,  when  he  is  not  living 
venison  !  and  to  our  mind,  the  red  in  a  bouse  that  is  filled  with  con- 
deer,  with  the  sauce  of  a  Highland  genial  company.  But  there  is  much 
appetite,  is  no  whit  inferior  to  the  to  bo  said,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
park-fed  fallow  deer.  At  all  events,  the  life  of  the  English  squire.  It 
there  is  no  saying  a  word  in  detrac-  is  tnie,  that  so  far  from  being 
tion  of  the  saddles  and  cutlets  of  monarch  of  all  be  surveys,  and  a 
the  mountain  mutton.  Wo  have  good  deal  more,  he  "is  rather 
adverted  already  to  the  tureens  of  "  crowded  np,"  as  tho  Yankeea 
hare-sonp,  that  should  be  duly  fla-  would  say.  The  lands  of  his  ncigb- 
vourcd  with  port  or  Madeira;  and  boura  cut   here  and  there  into  nis 
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own;  and  when  he  flushes  birds 
upon  farms  not  very  far  from  his 
house,  they  ore  apt  to  drop  beyond 
his  boundaries.  But  then  he  has 
plenty  of  pleasant  society  in  a 
neishbonrhood  that  is  full  of  quiet 
doineslic  beauties,  if  it  baa  not  the 
ffrandenr  of  the  sliorea  of  Lochlyle. 
The  hall  may  ptand  a  trifle  low. 
Those  who  built  the  oldest  part 
of  it,  in  the  days  of  the  Tudora, 
had  a  habit  of  comiiin;  dotvn  like 
rats  to  the  water.  But  the  sus- 
picion of  damp  that  hangs  about 
the  little  river  and  the  lake  fos- 
ters timber  and  shrubberies  into  the 
richer  luxuriance,  and  gives  a  bril- 
liant freshnetis  to  the  giraee  and  the 
foliage.  The  house  is  a  long  and 
rather  rambling  building,  where 
you  have  never  far  to  mount  to 
your  room,  though  you  may  have  a 
Ion"  way  to  walk  along  the  corridors 
aaa  up  the  quaint  oak  staircases; 
and  the  raullioncd  windows,  with 
theirloBenged  lattices, arc  embowered 
in  their  masses  of  roses  and  creepers. 
The  doors  open  on  a  broad  terrace 
looking  over  the  velvet  lawns  and 
variegated  flower-heds  to  the  undn- 
lations  of  the  beat i fully-timbered 
park,  that  seems  to  shade  away  im- 
perceptibly into  the  woodlands  be- 
yond. Scattered  clumps  of  venerable 
trees  throw  out  their  gnarled  boughs 
over  great  beds  of  bracken  and 
bramble,  where  the  fallow  deer  stand 
buried  to  their  heads  and  horns; 
while  there  arc  groups  of  cattle 
that  are  scarcely  less  ornamental. 
Everything  bears  evidence  of  care- 
ful overlooking  and  liberal  expen- 
diture. The  oaken  fences  of  the 
park  are  kept  up  to  perfection ;  and 
there  is  hardly  a  weed  or  a  rut  on 
-the  broad  gravel  drives,  which  pro- 
vide easy  and  well-paid  employment 
for  half  the  old  people  in  the  vil- 
lage. The  village  itself  is  a  sbow 
one,  A  low-aisled  Norman  church, 
with  ivy-grown  tower  and  moss- 
covered   lich-gate,    and    snperannu- 
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ated  yews  all  rent  and  torn  by  time 
standing  about  among  the  simple 
tombstones ;  a  vicarage  half  hidden 
out  of  sight  among  great  shrubberies 
of  laurel ;  quaint-gabled  cottages  in 
blooming  gardens — cottages  that  are 
either  as  old  as  they  ECem  or  else 
admirable  modem  imitations;  an 
old-fashioned  inn,  with  a  great  bow- 
window  and  a  broad  gravelled  space 
before  the  door,  where  the  sign  is 
swinging  from  an  overshadowing 
elm-tree ;  and  better  than  all,  a 
general  look  of  contentment  and 
cheerful  comfort,  which  tells  of 
confidence  in  kindly  friends  and 
happy  relations  with  generous  land- 
lords. 

The  estate  is  a  model  of  good 
English  farming  of  the  olden  time, 
with  ju&t  so  many  modem  improve- 
ments introduced  as  may  bo  com- 
patible with  preserving  its  pictur- 
esque appearance.  Farm  -  houses 
with  spacious  kitchens,  and  with 
sumptuous  parlours  that  are  only 
used  upon  stale  occasions ;  rambling 
steiidings  round  great  straw-yards, 
where  the  cattle  are  ruminating  up 
to  their  bellies  iu  litter,  and  where 
pigs,  constrained  to  Cleanliness  in 
spite  of  themselves,  are  grunting 
aud  gorging  themselves  in  supreme 
felicity ;  a  shady  horse-pond  well 
stocked  with  ducks  and  geese, 
flocks  of  fat  ponltry  picking  up  a 
leisurely  living  among  the  wheat- 
stacks,  and  flights  of  pigeons  cooing 
on  the  tiles.  There  has  been  little 
grubbing  of  hedgerows  or  straighten- 
ing of  roads.  The  lanes  meander 
about  among  thorn-bashes,  matted 
with  the  wild  clematis  and  over- 
grown with  the  wild  hop  and  honey- 
suckle. There  is  turf  enough  be- 
tween the  hedges  and  the  cart-way 
to  pasture  the  horses  of  whole  cara- 
vans of  tramps  and  gipsies  ;  and,  in 
fact,  yon  may  often  see  them  hobbled 
there,  while  the  kettles  are  pIui^ 
before  the  tents  in  some  nook  out 
of  the  wind  or  tbe  sunfhinc.    The 
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fields  arc  cut  np  la  all  manner  of  roots  of  the  h^dgc.  And  then,  the 
waving  lines  and  fantastic  patterns,  numbers  that  are  brouglit  up  under 
liy  copses  and  hangers  and  outlying  fowls.  The  head-keeper  is  hand- 
spinneys,  linked  together  by  lines  in-glove  with  the  farmers,  and  their 
of  trees  growing  out  of  the  strag-  good-wives  are  always  willing  and 
gling  hedges.  It  is  scarcely  what  eager  to  supply  him  with  sitting- 
you  would  call  a  partridge  country,  hens.  Spring  after  spring  he  shifts 
There  is  more  grass  than  wheat;  his  breeding-ground,  but  it  is  always 
and  the  root-crops  on  the  higher  on  some  sunny,  sheltered  aspect  in 
lands,  especially  in  a.  dry  season,  the  immediate  neighbonriiood  of  hia 
would  seem  mure  spectres  of  profit-  cottage  and  the  kennels.  There  the 
able  cultivation  to  a  gentleman  who  long  lines  of  coops  are  set  out  in 
farms  in  the  Lothians.  With  so  the  rank  grass  tliat  is  carefully 
much  UiHt  is  primitive,  even  in  the  strewn  immediately  in  frontoF  them; 
way  of  woods  and  furze  and  hedge-  and  he  or  one  of  his  subordinates 
TOWS,  it  is  impossible  to  put  your  is  always  on  duty  to  gnsrd  against 
hand  on  the  birds  at  the  precise  the  descent  of  hawks  or  jackdaws. 
moment  you  are  looking  for  them  ;  How  he  has  gone  questing  about  in 
and  when  you  do  find  ihem,  it  is  search  of  the  eariy  eggs  before  the 
long  odds  that  you  fail  to  mark  voracious  rooks  and  mi^pies  have 
them  in  their  longer  flights.  Yet  had  time  to  anticipate  him  !  What 
they  arc  there  in  plenty,  as  you  a  pretty  sight  it  is,  when  the  young 
may  be  very  sure  ;  for  there  are  a  ones  are  hatched,  and  come  running 
wealth  of  breeding. places,  and  end-  out  of  the  grass  to  hid  call !  And 
less  comers  where  tbcy  can  bask,  later,  before  the  first  of  October, 
and  delightfully  dry  elevations  when  their  plumage  is  in  its  bloom, 
where  they  can  take  refuge  from  and  thev  take  a  conscious  pride  in 
the  rains  in  the  spring.  The  fields  it,  how  ornamental  tbey  are  in  the 
are  carefully  bushed  as  you  niav  stubbles  and  on  the  cover-side  !  How 
see,  and  there  is  an  ample  strength  he  can  reconcile  it  to  his  feelings  to 
i>f  keepers,  though  the  villagers,  see  these  pets  of  his  shot  down,  is  a 
who  have  lived  like  their  fathers  question  between  himself  and  his 
i>n  the  estate,  are  but  little  addicted  conscience — on  the  same  principle, 
to  poaching.  wo  suppose,  as  thu  afl'cctionatc 
But  the  feature  in  such  a  south-  poultry-woman  cherishes  her  dnck- 
country  shooting  is  the  pheasants  ;  lings  to  come  in  with  the  peas.  But 
and  the  land  looks  as  if  it  had  been  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  great 
laid  out  with  a  special  eye  to  their  charm  in  pheasant-shooting,  however 
delectation.  Till  they  come  to  a  one  may  abnse  the  batluti,  which 
sudden  and  violent  death,  the  wild  we  have  no  great  love  for  ourselves, 
broods  have  pleasant  times  of  it.  There  are  few  things  pleasanter  on 
with  the  dense  undergrowth  of  a  fresh  autumn  day,  when  the  foli- 
bramble,  where  nothing  but  a  fox  or  age  has  been  thinned  by  rain,  and 
some  prowler  of  the  weasel  species  the  frosts  have  opened  daylight 
can  make  its  way;  with  the  gorse  through  the  broken-down  undcr- 
covcrs,  where  the  foxes  arc  care-  growth,  and  when  the  leaves  that 
fully  preserved,  in  the  hope  that  are  still  hanging  on  the  treea  arc 
they  may  Gtick  pretty  inuoh  to  the  glowing  in  their  goi^eous  automnal 
rabbits;  with  the  great  patches  of  tints.  Nor  can  anything  be  more 
bracken  iu  the  park  and  along  the  lively  than  working  quietly  behind 
lanes;  with  the  long  dry  grassy--  a  couple  or  so  of  spaniels,  when  they 
covered  ways,  that  run  under  the  are  forcing  the  stray  birds  out  of  the 
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hedge,  and  running  them  through  sport  is  comparatively  simple.  The 
the  outlying  covers.  rabbits  burrow  in  the  mounds  of  turf 
Enbbits  may  be  a  corse  to  the  under  the  roots  of  the  venerable 
farmer  uhen  they  arc  suffered  to  thorns;  while  on  occasion  tbey  even 
breed  to  excess,  but  we  ktion  ao  bet-  .  scramble  up  the  hollow  trunks,  and 
ter  fun  than  rabbit -shooting,  over  come  tumbling  outof  unsuspected  ori- 
epaniels  or  terriers.  So  the  squire  ficesonhigh,tothceztremeastontsh- 
tliiaka,  who  lets  his  land  at  easy  ment  and  disgust  of  tlie  JHck-dawi>. 
renta  to  the  tenants,  making  no  sc-  "Whatever  our  individual  opinion 
cret  of  fais  tastes,  and  is  liberal  in  dis-  may  be,  it  is  certain  the  squire 
tribuling  what  he  kills  among  the  would  never  hesitate  between  his 
farmers  and  the  poor  people  in  his  English  home  and  a  principality  in 
cottages.  And  when  a  frost  in  the  the  Highlands,  among  the  deer  in 
winter  keeps  the  houndsat  borne,  he  the  season.  His  heart  may  be  in 
is  often  to  be  seen,  with  keepers  and  the-  Highlands,  among  the  deer 
ferrets,  a  terrier  or  two,  and  a  re-  in  the  season,  and  possibly  his 
triever,  bending  his  sleps  towards  person  too;  but  if  he  were  sent  to 
some  well-known  burrow.  Many  the  Highlands  to  settle,  he  would 
of  the  gravelly  banks  that  enclose  have  to  leave  his  horses  behind 
hb  plantations  are  mined  and  coon-  him  to  begin  with.  Except- a  pair 
termitied  in  all  directions.  The  for  his  lady's  carriage,  and  the  ser- 
difficulty  is  to  persuade  the  rabbits  viceable  beast  he  drives  in  his  dog- 
to  bolt,  when  they  have  so  many  cart,  the  laird  keeps  nothing  but  the 
opportunities  of  dodging  their  pur-  "sheflies"  that  run  loose  io  his 
suers.  But  a  couple  of  ferrets  or  "  parks,"  and  curry  him  out  to  his 
more  are  put  in,  at  the  risk  of  hav-  remoter  beat?,  or  bring  homo  his 
ing  the  rabbit  taken  in  front  and  deer  or  the  heavy  game-hampers, 
ffank,  and  compelled  to  succumb  to  The  squire's  stables,  so  far  as  they 
the  blood-suckers  beiow  ground,  go,  are  among  the  most  complete  in 
You  hear  a  subterraneous  rumbling  the  country,  and  the  horses  that  fill 
and  rattling  and  scrambling  that  now  tlieir  stalls  are  as  the  very  apples 'of 
seems  to  draw  near  the  mouth  of  his  eyes.  He  does  not  live  in  the 
some  hole,  and  the  nest  moment  "shires,"  as  may  be  surmised  from 
rapidly  recedes  from  it.  At  last  our  descriptions  of  the  scenery,  lie 
the  persecuted  victim  takes  heart  of  does  not  profess  to  have  an  inter- 
grace,  and  shoots  out  of  some  un-  minable  string,  tbe  half  of  them  on 
suspected  bolting-hole,  altogether  the  sick-list  or  eating  their  heads  off, 
hidden  among  the  grass  and  the  so  that  he  may  hunt  himself  with 
fallen  leaves.  The  terriers  who  second  horses  five  days  in  tbe  week, 
have  been  watching  for  him  with  allow  for  casualties  and  the  caprices 
cocked  ears,  cannon  up  against  each  of  a  stud-groom,  and  help  a  friend 
other  in  their  eager  rush,  and  you  or  two  on  occasion.  But  the  best 
havetoshootclearof  them, and  shoot  part  of  his  neighbourhood  may  be 
quickly,  before  the  nimble  game  described  as  "  a  fair  hunting  eouu- 
disappears  under  some  convenient  try,"  though  it  is  a  trifle  cramped 
branches.  There  is  an  extreme  about  his  own  domains;  and  he 
satisfaction  in  a  rabbit  rolled  over  takes  care  to  mount  himself  that 
by  a  clean  shot,  more  especially  he  may  be  carried  comfortably  with 
jvhen  his  impetus  has  carried  him  a  stone  or  a  couple  of  stones  to  aparc, 
out  of  ught,  and  you  arc  at  a  loss  to  though  prices  are  high  enougn  in 
kuow  whether  you  have  killed  or  any  case,  and  go  up  in  arithmetical 
missed  him.     In  the  open  park  tlio  progression  for  every  pound  above  a 
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certain   point.     He  does  a  little  in  thing  that  borders  on  tlie  riotous  or 

the  breeding  way  himself.     One  of  boisterous,  for  witli    all  hia    hospi- 

his  larji;est   tenants,  is  regularly  in  tality  and    frank  good-humonr,  the 

that  line    of  business ;    and    more  squire  has  a  stroug  son^e  of  dcco- 

than    owe  dealer  makes  a  point  of  rum ;    yet   nothing    can    be    more 

breaking  his  journey  at  the  neigh-  joTial    than    the    mixed    multitude 

bouring  Inn  on  his  way  homewards  that  files  otf  at  the  tail  of  the  pack 

from     Ilomcastle      or     elsewhere,  when    it  follows  tlio   huntsmen    to 

There  are  worse  places  to  smoke  a  the  nearest  foi-cover. 
cigar  in  of  a  winter  morning,  when         The  taste  for  horse-flesh  has  been 

the  hounds  are  frozen  up  hard  and  in  the  family  for  generations.     Our 

fast    in    their    kennels,    than     the  friend's   grandfather  was  a  famous 

warmed  and  well- ventilated   seven-  gentleman-whip  in  the  days  of  the 

stall  stable,  when  the  old  head-groom  Regency;  and  the  walls  of  the  bil- 

gocs    stripping    the   clothing,  pass-  Hard  and  smoking  ruoins  are  hung 

ing  hie  hand   along    the   muscular  at  this  present  moment  with  a  va- 

thighs  and  hocks,  the  well-ribbed-  ricty  of  portraits  of  himself  and  his 

up  barrels,  and  tlie  powerful  loins  horses.     In  drab  driving.coat,  cnrl- 

and  quarters.     The  sqniro  has  sel-  brimmed  hat,  and  belcher  scarf,  he 

dom  to  pay  excessive  prices  for  his  is  springing  his  team  of  bays  over 

horses,  considering  their  handsome  Five  Mile  Itotlom  ;  be  is  doing  the 

looks,  because,  rather  than  not,  he  Park  behind  Trojan  and  Traveller, 

mould  have  something  that   wants  the   ^^y  and   the  ebeslnut,  in  hiN 

riding ;  but  with  his  hght  hand  and  mail  phaeton ;  he  is  sending  along 

firm  yet  flexible  seat,  they  soon  fall  Marig<ild,    his    wonderful    trotting 

into  his  wavs,  and  seldom  dream  of  mare,  in  a  cloud  of  dust  before  a 

refusing.     If  there  is  a  fault  in  his  mob  of  spectator?,  from  a  perch  be- 

style  of  going,  it  is  that  he  goes  a  tween    a   psir    of    gigantic   yellow 

trifle  too  straight,  and  takes  it  out  wheels.     That  light  of  old  coaching- 

of  the  animals  he  rides  instead  of  days,  as  well  as  his  son  who  camo 

trying  to  save  them.     Enthusiastic  after  him,  used  to  help  to  horse  the 

E he asant -preserver  as  he  is,  Gorham-  Highflyer,  and  drive  it  too.  £htn, 
ury,  Gorsc  and  the  Hazledean  /ayuMs  /  thcsetimcs  are  gone.  The 
woods  are  among  the  surest  draws  great  posting-house  of  Iho  Wheat- 
in  all  the  country,  an<i  the  aqnire's  sheaf,  not  a  mile  from  the  lodge- 
well-deserved  reputation  for  h<i8pi-  gates,  where  a  dozen  of  coaches 
tality  makes  his  mansion  one  of  the  used  to  change  horses  daily,  and 
most  popular  meets.  Then  the  which  had  stabling  for  a  hundred 
grand  entrance-hall,  the  great  dining-  pair  and  more,  has  been  tenanted 
room,  and  the  breakfast- room,  are  for  long  by  an  ordinary  farmer,  and 
all  laid  ont  with  tables  m  tnitt,  and  the  racks  and  mangers  have  gone  to 
CT'ery  one  with  the  slightest  preton-  wreck  and  ruin.  The  surrounding 
aions  to  admission  is  made  welcome  agricuhurists  have  to  consign  to 
to  cut  and  come  again  among  the  more  distant  markets  the  oata  they 
viands  that  load  the  side-tables  and  used  to  shoot  into  ita  well-atored 
buffets.  Then  the  home-brewed,  bins,  and  the  hay  thiit  was  weekly 
that  reminds  one  of  IVinity  audit,  delivered  by  the  waggon-load.  But 
is  broached  for  those  who  are  lick-  the  present  man  docs  somethine  to 
ing  their  heeta  outside,  and  the  gar-  keepnpthefamily  tradition.  When, 
denor  mnst  endure  as  best  ho  may  he  takes  his  carriage -horses  to 
the  inroads  that  are  made  on  his  turf  town,  connoisseurs  will  still  turn  to 
and  his  shrnbberies.     Tlierc  is  no-  look  at  them.     Ills  park  hack  is  a 
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model  of  Eymmctry,  and  cost  him  pigcoun  and  ornamental  water-fowl, 

considerably  more  than  the  best  of  — are  all   devoted   to  tlie  master ; 

liiaweigLt-carriers;whileneceasarily  and  if    hia   lot   is   not  an  cuTJable 

lie    ia  ao  eminent  member  of   the  one,  we  should  like  to  know  a  lot 

coaching,  club,  and  the  critics  aic  that  ia. 

hard  put  to  it  when  they  set  to  But  after  all,  and  without  so 
picking  faults  in  his  turn-out.  Con-  many  worldly  advantages,  there  are 
seqaeotly  there  is  always  something  others  of  our  conntrv  acquaintances 
worth  looking  at  in  his  paddocks;  wbo  are  at  least  as  iiappy  as  either 
and  nothing  can  be  prettier  in  the  the  squire  or  the  laird.  The  rector, 
way  of  pets  Ihau  the  colts  and  the  for  instance,  who  holds  the  lucrative 
fillies  of  illustrious  race  that  come  tittle  family  living,  and  ministers 
whinnying  at  their  master's  heels,  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  wants 
seeking  to  rub  their  silken  muzzles  of  a  small  and  scattered  population. 
on  his  shoulder,  and  huutiag  after  who  bave  known  him  and  whom  he 
apples  or  eut;ar  in  the  broad  pockets  has  knowo  from  his  childliuod.  Uc 
of  his  shootin^'coat.  discourses  to  tbi^ni  out  of  the  pulpit 
Except,  perhaps,  the  occupants  of  with  an  intimate  personal  know- 
tlie  kennels.  At  the  hall  they  still  ledge  of  their  necessities.  In  time 
?hoot  over  dogs,  for  the  country  of  nealth,  as  in  time  of  sickness,  he 
is  little  adapted  to  walking  in  has  always  n  warm  greeting  cvery- 
line.  And  the  squire'_s  setters  are  where.  If  there  is  a  bit  (^  a  lift 
pictures.  What  action  they  show  in  a  family,  or  a  difference  bctwecu 
when  you  see  thcra  out  1  .what  dash  -  roaster  and  servants,  it  is  the  par- 
aud  fire,  and  yet  what  perfect  train-  son  who,  of  course,  is  called  iu  to 
irigl  They  are  rather  dearer  to  the  Settle  matters;  and  if  all  the  par- 
keeper  than  his  own  children,  and  isbes  were  ministered  to  like  fais, 
yet  he  is  a  roost  affectionate  parent,  the  lawyers  might  starve  for  lack 
Ijroken  by  gentleness  and  not  bru-  of  litigation.  Off  go  all  the  hats 
tality,  in  their  wildest  swing  they  in  the  length  of  the  village  street, 
always  keep  their  eye  on  their  roas-  when  the  broad  -  brimmed,  black 
ter,  BDsncring  to  the  slightest  wave  wideawake  and  the  pepper-and-salt 
of  his  hand.  "  Handsome  is  as  suit  are  seen  commg  down  the 
liandsome  does ;"  hut  their  steadi-  causeway.  The  womon  arc  bobbing 
ness  and  splendid  action  are  as  ad-  and  ducking  in  their  doors,  inward- 
niirabie  as  their  aniiDated  eves  and  ly  hoping  that  the  rector  may  tnm 
silken  coats,  their  sinewy  loins  and  aside  to  them  ;  and  the  children  are 
feathering  stems.  ITien  there  are  always  getting  in  his  way,  looking 
the  Sosscx  spaniels,  that  make  such  oat  for  a  kindly  word  or  a  caress, 
merry  melody  after  the  pheasants  The  young  men  regard  him  with 
and  rabbits;  and  tiie  lively  little  mingled  love  aud  voneration,  for 
terriers,  with  tbeir  prick  ears  and  there  is  not  a  bat  among  them  that 
^me  linip  ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  can  hold  its  own  against  his  roand- 
the  early  retrievers,  with  a  staid  hand  howling;  and  when  his  eye  is 
demesaour  beyond  their  years,  and  in,  and  he  lakes  to  judgmatical  cnt- 
a  worid  of  sagacity  in  their  thought-  ting  and  driving,  he  teaches  the 
fnl  faces.  And  everybody  and  every-  panting  field  the  secret  ai,  perpetual 
thing  about  the  place, — farmers  and  motion.  He  is  not  only  the  leading 
cottiers ;  servants,  from  the  bailiff,  member  of  the  club,  but  its  very 
the  forester,  and  the  chief  butler,  generous  patron,  though  hU  kins- 
down  to  the  Buatlest  helper  in  man,  the  squire,  is  hereditary  pro- 
the  stable-yard ;  horses  and  dogs,  sident.    He  is  the  life  and  soul  of 

ogle 
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tbe  cricketing  suppers  and  tbe  other  gifts,  his  manners  and  his  excellent 

entertainments  he  gets  up  fur  those  family  connections,  whv  he  should 

who  do    not    care    for  the  willow,  not  legitimately  aspire  to  the  highest 

He  would  be  the  last  to  rob  a  poor  places  in  tbe  Church.     But  he  has 

man  of  his  beer,  ami  is  on  the  best  the  sense  to  know  when  he  is  happy 

of  terms  nith  the  village  landlord,  nnd  serviceable,  and  is  verj' reluctant 

though  lie  seta  his  face  against  any-  to  change.      In  all    human    proba- 

thing  like   excess,   and    takes   care  biiity  he  will    live   and  die   in  the 

that  the  merriment  of  these  social  parish   be    was    born    in,   and    be 

meetings  shall  never  degenerate  into  gathered  peacefully  to  his  fathers  in 

anything   unseemly.     Ho    used    to  the    family   burying- ground    under 

shoot  now  and  then    at  one  time,  the  aged  yew-tree  at  the  end  of  the 

but  bo  has  given  it  up  ;  and  now  he  chancel. 

contents  himself  with  the  Qsbing,  to  Nor  may  the  life  of  a  weU-to-<Ji> 

which  he  is  dovoutly  attached.    Not  farmer  be  less  desirable  in  its  way, 

a  man  in  his  own  or  the  adjoining  allowing  for  differences  in  education 

parishes  can  come  near  him  in  the  and   station.     Cares   and    anxieties 

delicate    skill  with   which  he  lurea  be   has,  of  course,  but,  as  wo  ob- 

tho  wary  fish  out  of  these  still  and  served   already,  he  comes  to  carry 

fiellucid  waters.  But  with  all  hia  them  lightly;  for  if  ho  site  at  a 
leidthy  activity  and  delight  in  the  reasonable  rent,  has  a  snug  sum  put 
open  air,  not  the  least  pleasant  of  away  in  some  safe  investment,  and 
his  hours  are  those  be  passes  in  bis  bos  credit  or  a  floating  balance  at 
library.  The  little  room  with  the  the  county  bank,  esperience  tells 
groat  bay-window  looking  out  ou  hira  that  things  will  come  right  in 
the  brilliant  flower-beds  is  a  mar-  the  end,  on  the  average  of  a  succcn- 
vel  of  quiet  literary  luxury,  with  tbo  sion  of  seasons.  Early  to  bed  ami 
well-chosen  volumes  assorted  in  the  early  to  rise,  eating  largely,  and 
cases,  and  the  periodicals  and  jour-  knowing  nothing  of  his  nerves  or 
nats  that  litter  the  tables.  For  the  digestion,  passing  the  livelong  day 
rector  was  a  scholar,  and  took  in  the  open  air  among  the  up-lumcd 
creditable  honours,  in  spite  of  an  furrows  and  breezy  fallows,  his 
early  attachment  to  the  cricket-  health  is  robust  and  his  spirits 
field  ;  and  be  was  a  Fellow  of  a  dis-  equable.  Unless  matters  go  very  bad- 
tinguisbcd  college  to  boot,  before  ly  indeed,  be  acquires  a  happy  knack 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  of  r^arding  everything  as  all  for 
with  his  wife.  Bimply  elegant  and  the  best.  If  the  rain  does  harm  to 
pointed  as  his  sermons  are,  it  is  the  hay,  it  is  just  what  he  wants  for 
only  as  matter  of  good  Bcose  that  the  roots  or  tbe  shooting  corn-crops ; 
he  does  not  make  thera  more  learned  and  if  prolonged  drought  is  parching 
and  more  elaborately  ornate.  For  his  herbage  and  forcing  him  to 
when  he  takes  pen  in  hand  to  ad-  make  serious  inroads  on  his  bay- 
dress  himself  to  a  cultivated  circle  ricks,  at  least  it  is  ripening  the 
in  the  pages  of  one  of  tbe  leading  wheat  in  perfection.  If  the  length 
quarterlies  or  monthlies,  it  travels  and  the  breadth  of  tbe  islands  were 
liver  the  pages  in  a  genuine  rush  of  before  us  to  choose,  we  scarcely  know 
inspiration,  and  wins  him  unfeigned  where  we  should  prefer  to  farm, 
admiration  from  tbe  most  fastidious  Though thcwcigbtofthcwintersnow 
critics.  It  only  rests  with  himself  drifts  might  lie  somewhat  heavy 
to  remove  .to  more  sensational  on  oar  mtnd,  we  fancy  we  might  be 
spheres  of  usefulness ;  nor  ie  there  happy  as  a  Dandie  Dinmont  in  the 
any  reason,  with  his  piety  and  bis  dales  of  the  Scotch  border  or  among 
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the  moorlands  on  tlic  Clieviots.  We 
can  imagine  tlie  pleasure  of  tlie  early 
walk  among  our  flocks  over  the 
grassy  liills  or  tbe  hcattiery  uplands, 
with  the  sik-nco  only  broken  by  the 
bleating  of  sheep,  the  whistle  of  the 
plover,  or  the  cry  of  the  curlew. 
We  can  conceive  Ibe  intense  ex- 
I'itcment  of  larnbing-timo,  when 
hopes  are  blossoming  into  fruition, 
and  the  young  ones  are  dropping 
into  the  folds  by  pairs;  the  lively 
scenes  of  the  washing  and  shearing  ; 
the  drafting  off  the  snrpUis  stock 
fur  despatch  to  the  Falkirlt  Tryst 
or  some  other  of  the  markets.  But 
then  for  a  skilled  and  scientific 
■igriculturist,  whose  soul  is  in  bis 
pursuits,  we  know  there  can  be  no- 
thing liko  a  great  farm  in  the  fertile 
U>tbians  or  the  Carso  of  Gowrie, 
lying  round  its  superb  steading. 
Everything  that  can  be  done  is 
done  by  steam-power;  cverytbing 
is  ingeniously  made  the  most  of; 
Ike  latest  discoveries  in  agricultural 
chemistry  have  been  pressed  into 
(lie  capitalist's  service ;  and  iu  tbe 
oourse  of  a  walk  over  liis  ground, 
Tou  mav  stndv  llic  best  and  most 
practical  of  modern  mechanical  in- 
ventions. Yet  the  introduction  of 
steam  would  not  seem  to  have  mate- 
rially reduced  the  number  of  hands 
in  tbe  farmer's  employment,  nor 
those  teams  of  sleek  and  powerful 
horses  whose  work  appears  to  agree 
with  them  so  well.  But  steam,  and 
skill,  and  science  have  co|ispircd  to 
bring  tbe  land  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  cultivation ;  the  waving  fields  of 
golden  grain  arc  a  sight  to  gladden 
the  eye  and  heart,  as  is  tbe  straw  in 
the  bulging  stack-yard,  when  tbo 
best  of  tbera  have  been  cut  and 
carried  ;  and  as  for  the  turnips  and 
mangcb,  as  comi>arcd  to  wliat  you 
see  in  the  soutliem  counties,  tbey 
arc  an  Indian  jungle  to  an  English 
pheasant  -  cover.  Notwithstanding 
which,  in  point  of  pioturesqucncss 
.nnd  climate,  and  cheery  surround- 


ings, a  man  of  wslhelic  temperament 
might  not  unnaturally  prefer  the 
south ;  but  as  we  have  already  passed 
some  time  there  with  the  parson 
and  the  squire,  wo  do  not  mean  to 
go  back  on  a  visit  to  the  farmers. 

Nor,  after  all  we  have  been  say- 
ing of  farming  and  shooting,  do  we 
care  to  loiter  among  shepherds  and 
keepers.  Yet  tbe  men  who  liavo 
l>elakcn  themselves  to  such  healtby 
occupations  are  very  much  to  be 
envied,  since  their  tastes  and  the 
manner  of  their  bringing  up  has 
kept  them  below  disturbing  ambi- 
tions. Contrast  their  happy  circum- 
stances with  those  of  the  most  highly 
paid  labourers  and  mechanics— the 
collier  who  may  be  in  the  habit  of 
working  all  day  and  sleeping  all 
night;  who  seldom  except  of  a 
Sunday  has  »  look  at  the  noonday 
sun ;  with  his  chances  of  being 
crushed,  or  imprisoned  alive,  or 
scorched  and  stifled  in  an  explosion 
of  choke-damp,  and  the  certainty  of 
having  to  breathe  in  foul  air  at  a 
suffocating  temperature,  while  exert- 
ing himself  in  a  distorted  attitude. 
Or  with  the  fate  of  the  Sheffieid 
cutler,  or  the  Manclioster  cotton- 
spinner,  or  the  Spitalfields  silk- 
weaver  ;  or  even  with  that  of  the 
men  whose  occupations  are  not  altso- 
lutely  unhealthy,  but  who  have  to 
huddle  up  their  families  )u  a  small 
room  or  two  in  some  crowded  court, 
and  who  are  almost  driven  to  drink 
as  an  antidote  to  the  noxious  atmo- 
sphere. If  the  keeper  does  not  live 
near  the  black  countries  or  some 
great  manufacturing  town,  where 
the  poachers  go  out  in  gangs  and 
do  not  shrink  from  bloodshed  on 
occasion,  the  worst  hardship  ho  has 
to  put  up  with  is  a  heaitliy  mid- 
tdght  walk  to  sec  that  all  is  right 
in  tbo  covers,  with  the  possibility, 
perhaps,  of  a  cba.sc  and  a  round  at 
single-stick  should  ho  chance  to  come 
across  some  trespasser.  He  is  paid 
for  taking  the  pleasures  that  cost  his 
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employer  dear,  and  on  the  whole  iitr  of  fiuld-aport?,  cmi  have  notli- 
lie  naa  a  greater  variety  of  amuse-  ing  iti  tLe  ivorld  to  say  against  him. 
ment.  For  he  rarely  goes  on  bis  Apropos  to  Cockneys,  ^¥e  may  ad- 
rounda  without  his  gun,  ready  to  mit  of  cities  that  they  liavo  eer- 
kiiock  over  a  hawk,  or  a  magpie,  or  tain  advantages  of  tlieir  own,  while 
a  hooded  crow,  or  to  take  a  snap-  the  metropolis  in  especial  has  iti 
shot  at  a  stoat  or  a  weasel.  He  attractions  for  iis.  But  the  bright- 
lias  never  been  tanght  that  trapping  est  moments  we  have  passed  even 
may  ho  cruel,  and  we  arc  sorry  to  there  are  those  that  reminded  us  of 
think  it  would  be  next  to  impos-  (ho  country:  as  when  strolling  in 
sible  to  persuade  him  of  it;  and,  the  season  among  the  flower-beds  in 
cruelty  apart,  it  must  be  confessed  (he  I'ark,  before  the  trees  had  lost 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  interest  the  first  freshness  of  their  green ; 
in  circumventing  the  different  wild  or  walking  homewards  along  I'lcca- 
animals,  whose  instincis  make  them  diUy  in  the  early  summer  morn- 
portentoQsly  distrastful.  As  for  ing,  before  the  smoke-clonds  had 
the  mountain  shepherd,  his  avoca-  gathered  between  yoii  and  the 
tion  is  as  innocent  aa  poetic ;  and  Surrey  heights,  anil  when  the 
the  morbidly  sentimental  Cockneys  palace  at  Sydenham  wna  sparkling 
who  set  their  faces  against  all  man-  in  the  siiobeams. 
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Soft  arms  about  my  throat. 

Soft  cheek  t^ainet  my  hair, — 
Lazily  slides  our  boat. 

Drifting  we  know  not  wliere  ; 
Lazily,  lazily  drifting  down 
By  empty  held  and  silent  town. 

The  shadowed  wheat  anear 

Drowsily  mnrmurcth; 
Deep  in  the  hills  we  hear 

The  south  wind's  failing  breath: 
Lazily  drifting  down  the  atream. 
From  light  to  shade — from  day  to  dream. 

J.  K.  S. 
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THE  MOBILIZATION  OF  THE  ABMY,  AND  NATIONAL   DEFENCE. 


1.  Geniits  has  been  eomewhere 
defined  as  being  simply  "  a  vast 
capacity  for  taking  trouble ;"  and 
aluiongli  that  definition  is  very  far 
indeed  from  being  correct — sioce, 
although  sometimes  found  in  con- 
junction, there  'n  no  natural  affluity 
between  those  gifts — there  is  no 
doubt  that  sncccsM  in  any  enterprise, 
or  any  nalk  of  life,  must  depend 
mainly  on  the  possession  and  exer- 
cise of  the  latter  (quality. 

2.  Indeed,  genius  would  seem  to 
be  quite  aa  frequently  dissociated 
from  industry  as  allied  with  it.  The 
race  between  tho  liarc  and  the  tor- 
toise is  a  symbol  of  the  contest 
betwoeo  genius  per  se  and  plodding 
industry,  wherein  the  prize  of  suc- 
cess falls  to  the  latter  quality  in 
the  fable,  a.s  it  ustully  docs  in  the 
race  of  real  life. 

3.  But  where  genius  and  industry 
are  united,  their  fortunate  possessor 
is  a  king  among  men  ;  he  chains 
fortune  to  his  chari<]t- wheels,  and 
the  world  lies  at  his  feet  One  of 
the  most  signal  contemporary  exam- 
ples of  this  liappy  combination  is 
Field-Marshal  Von  Moltke,  to  whom 
Germany  is  chiefly  indebted  for 
her  military  pre-eminence;  for  the 
successes  of  the  German  arras  in 
1870  are  attributable,  not  to  the 
display  of  any  remarkable  ability 
by  the  commanders  of  armies,  corps, 
or  divisions,  but  to  that  organised 
foreaight,  forethought,  jialnstaking 
— in  short,  to  that  "  vast  capacity 
for  taking  trouble" — which,  under 
the  guidance  of  Von  Miiltke,  were 
displayed  in  the  offices  of  the  Pnis- 

'  sian  General  Staff  in  anticipation  of 
war ;  and  by  means  of  which  the 
lines  by  which  the  different  corps 
should  move  to  encounter  the 
earliest  shocks  of  war  were  as 
clearly  laid  down  as  the  rails  on 


which  a  railway  train  travels  to  its 
destination. 

4,  Since  tho  war  of  1870,  the 
other  European  Powers  have  mani- 
fested a  tendency  more  or  less  to 
take-  Germany  as  a  guide  in  the 
matter  of  military  organization ; 
and  in  no  particular  more  markedly 
than  in  a  painstaking  preparation' 
during  peace  against  a  time  of 
war. 

5,  Such  preparation  in  general 
terms  involves — 

(a)  'J'be  measures  necessary  for 
placing  in  the  field  on  the  outbreak 
of  war,  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  and  in  the  highest  efficiency, 
as  large  an  army  as  is  possibly  com- 
patible with  the  peace  military 
expenditure ;  and  these  measures 
are  expressed  by  the  technical  term, 
"mobilization." 

(b)  The  most  judicious  distribu- 
tion of  the  ditferent  corps,  divi- 
sions, and  brigades  of  that  army. 

(c)  Tlio  measures  for  concentrat- 
ing the  diifcrent  corps,  either  for 
defence  against  invasion,  or  for  thy 
invasion  of  an  enemy's  country. 

6.  Of  two  coterminous  States 
declnrin»  war  against  each  other, 
that  which  can  the  most  quickly 
mobilize  its  military  force  ali'eady 
counts  at  the  outset  nearly  all  the 
points  in  its  favour,  more  especially 
where  it  is  a  question  na  to  which 
of  the  combatants  shall  first  cross 
the  intervening  frontier  to  invade 
the  enemy's  territory. 

7.  Time,  of  which  it  may  now  be 
said  more  emphatically  than  ever 
with  respect  to  military  affairs,  that 
it  is  "  more  precious  than  rubies" 
— time  is  the  moat  important  cle- 
ment in  military  operations;  it  is 
either  the  most  valuable  of  allies 
or  the  most  dangerous  of  enemies. 
If  "  time"  be  adverse,  warlike  pre- 
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panitioD9,  though   directed  by   the  lization,  and  cxpluin  the  reason  why 

uiost      consummate     ability,     and  the  different  European  nationB  aru 

backed    by    unhinited    wealth,  will  running  a  race  witli  each  other,  and 

be  probably  only  preparations  after  Btrainina:  every   nerve,  if    by    any 

the  event,  and  too  late  to  influence  means  one  can  forestall  the  other 

(he  issue.  even  by  a  day  in  the  accomplisL- 

8,  In  the  war  of  1B70,  the  Ger-  menl  of  that  object, 
nianarmies,  of  wiiieh  the  component  11.  In    England  the    problem  b 
divisions  had  been  previonsly  aa.'sem-  to  a  certain  extent  simplified  by  bcr 
liled  and  completed  in  their  respec-  insular  siiiialion,  which  renders  in- 
live  territorial    districts,  were    con-  vasioo    by    an    enemy    impossible 

_ccntrat«d  on  the  French  frontier,  without  a  certain  time  beini^  allow- 
in  their  several  striking  positions,  ed  for  preparation.  But  England 
from  thirteen  to  eighteen  days  after  is  on  that  account  by  no  means 
the  declaration  of  war;  and  they  absolved  from  the  nct^essity  of  that 
actually  entered  French  territory  painstakiiig  foretlionght  which  will 
and  fought  on  the  same  day  two  enable  her  to  pass  at  once  from  a 
victorious  battles  on  French  soil,  on  state  of  peaceful  repose  into  vig- 
the  twenty-second  day  after  war  orous  warlike  activity, — just  as  a 
was  declared.  warrior    who,    having  laid    himself 

9,  The  different  corps  of  the  down  in  his  harness,  springs  from 
French  anny  had  been  assembled  his  couch  fully  armed  and  accoutred 
in  their  respeiitive  positions  on  the  when  awakened  by.  the  blast  of  the 
frontier  even  earlier  than  the  Ger-  trumpet. 

mans;  but   the  difference  between  12.  "The   streak    of  nilver  sea" 

the  two  in  point  of  efKciency  was  can  only  be  calculated  on  as  afford- 

iinmense;  for  the   French,  numeri-  ing  to  England  a  somewhat  longer 

cally  inferior  to  their  enemies  even  breathing-space  than  in  the  case  of 

though  their  cadres  had  been  full,  a  Continental  nation,  before  an  enc- 

were,  when  sent  to  the  front,  com-  my  can  be  upon  her.     For  the  navy, 

plete  neither  in  men,  nor  transport,  which    is   usually    rc^urded  as   the 

nor  supplies:  their  deficiencies  had  natural   externjil    defence    of  these 

to  be  made  good  by  degrees,  and  at  islands,  has  such    diverse  duties  to 

the  cost  of  fatal  confusion  in  the  perform, and  ntpointssoremotefrom 

presence    of  thi!   enemy ;    whereas  each  other  all  over  the  globe,  that  it 

every  brigade  of  the  German  army  might  not  be  avaijalle  to  int«rcept 

was  in  all  respects  ready  to  go  into  the  approach  of  a  hostile  fleet  just 

action  on  the  day  when  it  quitted  at  the  time  and  place  rec[iiired, 

its  territorial  district.  13.  Indeed  it  is  certain  that,  in  a 

Thus  the  Germans  had  completed  war  of  largo  dimensions,  the  navy 

their    "mobilization"   before    they  will  be  called  on   to  pl.iy  an  oficu- 

took  the   field  :   while  the  French,  sive  rather  than  n  defensive  r6le, 

from  want  of  forethought  and  pre-  For,  the  British  empire   couBist- 

vious  arrangement,  were  unable  to  ing  of  a  small  metropolitan  nucleus, 

complete  their  mobilization  except  the  popniation  of  which   is  largely 

by   slow   degrees    after  the  actual  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for 

contest  had  begun ;  and  they  were  its   food — and  of  large  "possessions 

i\ia&  esa^tXi  fiagrante  delicto.  all  over  the   world,  separated  from 

10,  The  earlier  events  of  the  each  other  and  from  these  islands 
campaign  of  1870  point  the  moral  by  large  tracts  of  ocean — it  follows 
in  a  very  striking  manner  as  to  the  that  the  navy  must  he  the  arm  nitb 
all  importance  of  rapidity  in  mobi-  which    we    strike   out,   while    tbo 
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army  musl  be  that  with  which  we  have    been    directed    t^ainet     the 

ward  the  blowa  of  an  enemy.  mobilization  acheine,  on  the  ground 

And  this  conaideratioTi  supplies  a  of    the    deficiencies    in    respect  to 

strong  ailment  in  favour  of  main-  men,  tranaport,  and  materiel,  which 

taining  a  thoroughly  efficient  army  the   late   gatherings  have  revealed, 

for  home    defence;    since,  without  have    betrayed    so    much    miscon- 

8uch  an  army,  the  navy  could  not  caption,  that    the    attempt  is   hero 

bo  liberated  for  those  operations  at  made  to  describe  clearly  the  object 

a  distance  from  our  shores  on  which  and    meaning    of    "  mobilization," 

the  maintenance  of  England's  im-  and  the  pait  which  it  is  designed 

perial  position  must  absolutely  de-  to  play  in    the  general  defence   of 

pend.  these  islands. 

14.  In  any  case  it  is  always  pru-  18.  And  first,  it  should  be  dis- 
dent,  in  preparing  plans  of  defence,  tinctly  understood,  that  the  mob- 
to  base  tncm  on  the  most  uufavour-  ilisation  scheme  could  only  deal 
able  conditions  it  is  possible  to  fore-  with  our  military  establishments  as 
see ;  and  it  is  for  tliis  reason  that,  it  found  them  ; — that  it  could  only 
in  any  scheme  for  the  defence  of  propose  a  certain  distribution  of 
England  against  invasion,  it  should  existing  materials.  Id  building  the 
be  a^Bumed  that  an  enemy  will  be  edifice,  it  could  only  make  nse  of 
able  to  cff'ect  a  landing  in  force  bricks  already  on  hand:  it  was  no 
fiomewhei-c  on  British  soil,  in  spite  part  of  its  functions  to  make 
of  all  our  efforts  to  the  contrary.  bricks.  ' 

15.  The  English  mobilization  19.  Tbeformationof  the  dificrent 
scheme,  which  was  last  year  pub-  units  of  the  military  force  in  corps, 
lished  to  the  world — and  which  it  divisions,  and  brigades,  was  a  neces- 
is  erroneously  supposed  that  the  sary  measure  in  order  to  save  the 
late  militarj' gatherings  at  Aldershot  time  of  the  commander-in-chief  and 
and  Salisbury  were  designed  to  test  his  military  assistants  from  being 
— is  really  only  a  part,  and  that  the  taken  up  after  the  outbreak  of  war 
most  mechanical  part,  of  the  general  with  arrangements  which,  although 
coroprebeosive  scheme  for  the  de-  mechanical,  are  ?ery  important,  and 
fence  of  these  islands,  which,  as  we  which  demand  very  careful  con- 
nnderstand,  is   now  being    worked  sidoration. 

out  in  the  offices  of  the  Headquarter  Bnt  the  estahlisbmcnt  of  an  army 

Staff,  under  the  immediate  superin-  corps  in    respect  to  its   component 

tendenceof  thecommander-in-chief,  divisions  and  staff ;  of  a  division  in 

and  which  has   already  made  very  respect  to    its  component   brigades 

considerable  progress.  and  staff;    of  a  brigade  in  respect 

IC.  But,  between    the    mobiliza-  to    its    component   battalions    and 

tion   scheme,  as   approved   by   his  staff, — had     been    settled    by    the 

Boyal  Highness  on  paper,  and  the  laboura  of  a  committee  which  was 

lat«  military  gatherings  referred  to,  appointed    to  consider  the    subject 

there  is  really  no  resemblance  be-  so  long  as  seven  years  ago. 

yond   the    fact    that   the  different  20.  Thus  the  establishment,  of  a 

battalions,  squadrons,  and  batteries  corps,  of  a  division,  of  a  brigade,  as 

which  should  compose  the  2d  and  given  in  the  mobilization  tables,  is 

5th  Army  Corps  of  the  mobilization  rigidly  that  prescribed    by  anthor- 

takles  were  brought  together  at  the  ity.     But  the  peace  estabiisbment 
alarm-posU  of  the  different  brigades    of  the  different  battalions,  squadrons, 

and  divisions.  and  batteries,  in  men  and  bones, 

17.    And    the    criticisms   which     is   much  below    their  proper  war 
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strength :  and  tlie  exUtiog  number  many  years  together  maiotain  dar- 

o£  artillery  cadcM  is  far  below  that  ing    peace    ha     army    on    a    war 

which  would  be  required  to  place  footing. 

the    authorised    nnmbcr   of    amy  25.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 

corps  complete  in  the  field.  military   powers  have    been  driven 

21.  The  publication  of  the  mob-  to  a  compromise  between  their  in- 
iliiation  echcme  could  have  no  effect  cHnations  and  their  necessities.  And 
in  adding  a  single  man,  horse,  or  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  ev«- 
gun  to  our  military  strength  ;  but  tern,  now  generally  adopted,  of 
it  has  had  the  useful  effect  of  "  short  service  and  reserves" — a 
revealing  the  existing  deficiencies ;  system  which  was  devised  bv 
and  it  now  rests  with  the  British  Scharnhorst,  the  great  Prussian 
public  to  say  whether  they  shall  be  organizer,  for  the  purpose  of  pass- 
supplied,  ing  a  lai^e  nnmbcr  of  the  popnla- 

23.    To   assert,    aa   some   critics  tion  through  the  mill  of  the  Prus- 

have  asserted,  that  the  mobilization  sian     regular    army,    which,    after 

scheme  is   a  failure,    because    the  Jena,  Napoleon  had  fised  at  a  rerr 

military  gatherings  of  the  present  low  fijnire,  to  prevent  future  danger 

year  have  revealed  tWat  eadret  were  from  Prussian  revenge, 

weak,  and  that  guns  and  transport  26.  The  officer  who  commands  a 

were    deficient,    is    ertremely    un-  crack  battalion  would  naturally  lite 

reasouable.     It  is,  in  fact,  to  convert  to   keep     up   its    nnmbcrs    during 

into  A  reproach  that  which  must  be  peace  to  the  proper  fighting  strenglli. 

held   to   be   one   of    the   principal  But  the  number  of  battalions  which 

merits  of   the  scheme;   unless  the  in  England  we  could   maintain  on 

British  public  should  wilfully  pre-  those  terms  during  peace  would  fsll 

fer  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  short-  far   short  of  the   number  actually 

comings  of  their  military   system,  maintained  at    a  reduced  strength, 

until  they  shall  be  opened  by  the  And  in  view  of  possible  war,  the 

puuful  logic  of  facts.  maintenance  during  peace  of  a  large 

23.  "War  is  the  condition  of  number  of  weak  cadrei  k  far  more 
tbia  vsorld.  From  man  to  the  profitable  than  that  of  a  smaller 
smallest   insect,  all   are   at   strife."  number  of  strong  battalions. 

And  so  long  as  human  nature  re-  27.  But  the  mitintcnancc  of  bat- 
mains  unchanged,  the  nation  which  tnlions  during  peace  at  a  rednci;il 
is  content  to  dispense  with  military  strength  necessitates  the  provision 
armaments,  and  to  confide  in  the  of  means  by  which  the  weak  bat- 
honesty  of  its  neighbours,  will  be  talions  may  be  converted  into  strong 
gobbled  up,  just  as  poor  foolish  battalions  immediately  on  the  oat- 
Lampt  was  gobbled  up  by  Reinike  break  of  war.  And  it  was  for  the 
in  Goethe's  inimitable  fabli.  purpose  of  that  provision  that  the 

24.  In  the  above  view  it  would  expedient  of  short  service  with  the 
be  a  great  advantage  to  any  nation  colours,  in  conjunction  with  a  cer- 
if  it  could  possibly  maintain  dur-  tain  period  of  service  in  the  reserve, 
ing  peace  an  army  always  perfectly  was  adopted. 

appointed  for  war.     But  however  28.  Whatever  may  be   thonglit 

desirable   from    a   soldier's    staTid-  of  the  above  expedient  in  the  ab- 

point  such  a  state  of  preparedness  stract,  it  affords  the  only  means  by 

might  be,  in   the   present  age   of  which,  under  a  Parlinnienlary  sjs- 

gigantic    armaments     it    is  simply  tern  of  Government,  the  people  of 

impossible.      No   country,    without  England  can  hope  to  possess  at  the 

incurriug  financial  ruin,  could    for  commencement  of  a  war  an  nrmy 
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adeqaate  to  the    national  require-  any  scbeme  of  mobilization,  and  wc 

mente.  have  reason  to  believe    that  it  has 

29.  But  besides  the  personnel  of  not  been  overlooked  in  our  own 
an    army,   the    materiel    must    be  airangementa. 

lai^ely  and  suddenly  increased  for  32.  It  will  be  gathered  from  the 

war  service ;    and  with  tbe   excep-  foregoing  remarks  tbat  at  the  com- 

tion  of  a  large  proportion  of  trans-  mencement  of  a  war  the  army  of  a 

port    carts    and    wagons,    all    the  belligerent  must  jma  from  aj)eare 

materiel  required   to  complete   ^he  to  a  war  footing.     Tbe  change  while 

military  force  for  tbe  field  should  be  in    progress  is    termed   "  mobiliza- 

stored — not  in  imitaiion  of  France,  tion."      In  other  words,  the  army, 

in  one  central  store,  where  {in  1B70)  a  large  proportion  of  which  may  be 

the    articles    were     so    elaborately  said  to    have    been    latent   during 

packed  that  it  reqnired  months   to  peace,  is  taken,  aa  it  were,  out  of 

get  them  out  at  the  gates — but  in  store,  and  made    capable  of    being 

snch  a  manner,  that  is   to    say,    in  moved  against  an  enemy. 

such  a  number  of  stores  so  dislri-  33.  In  Germany, — where  the  sim- 

bated,  as  to  be  available  for  imme-  plest  form  of  military  oi^nnizatiou 

diate  issue,  is  baaed  on  conscription,  and  on  a 

30.  As  regards  transport,  it  would  rigid  localization  of  tbe  several  parts 
obviously  be  a  very  unprofitable  of  the  arrily, — tbe  different  divisions 
expenditure  of  the  public  money  to  are,  daring  peace,  always  quartered 
maintain  during  peace  tbe  horses,  in  their  respective  territorial  dis- 
waggoDH,  and  drivers  that  wonld  be  -tricts,  in  which  the  reserve  men 
necessary  for  war.  In  peace  time,  required  to  complete  them  for  war 
when  troops  are  moved  in  small  are  following  their  civil  callings; 
parties  from  one  station  to  another,  and  in  whicb  also  all  the  articles 
the  ordinary  public  methods  of  loco-  required  to  equip  the  division  for 
motion,  supplemented  by  the  hire  service  in  the  field  are  stored,  and 
of  a  few  carts  and  waggons,  afford  will  be  issued  on  tbe  order  o£  the 
the  most  convenient  means.  But  General  commanding  the  division. 
ID  war,  although  railways  must  be  The  German  army  is,  moreover, 
used  for  the  concentration  of  troops  composed  of  battalions,  squadrons, 
and  for  the  carriage  of  supplies  up  and  batteries,  the  establishment  of 
to  certain  points,  the  army,  when  which  during  peace  is  identical  for 
it  quits  the  rails,  must  be  self-sup-  the  several  denominations,  and  which 
porting  in  respect  to  the  horses,  by  means  of  the  conscription,  are 
carriages,  and  drivers  required  for  always  kept  up  to  their  proper 
tbe  transport   of  all    \ts,   necessary  numbers, 

Bapplies,  as  well  as  of  its  sick  and  34.  In  England,  all  is,  different, 

wounded.  Half  of  the  army  is  serving  abroad  ; 

31.  In  respect  of  transport,  there-  and  under  a  system  of  voluntary 
fore,  all  tbat  is  aimed  at  by  any  enlistment,  which  is  the  necessary 
nation  during  peace  is  to  keep  up  a  accompaniment  of  such  a  distribn- 
small  nucleus  which  can  be  rapidly  tion,  that  rigid  localization  which 
expanded  to  the  extent  required,  in  Germany  so  much  facilitates  mo- 
But  it  is  essential  that  the  nucleus  bilization  b  impossible. 

should  exist ;    and    the    manner    in  It   is  true   that  to  each  pair  of 

wbieh  its  rapid  expansion  is  to  be  battalions  has  been    given    a   terri- 

effectcd  must  be  carefully  systema-  tonal    connection    with    a    certain 

tised  by  anticipation.     This  is  one  county  or  district;  but  only  to  the 

of   the  most  important  features  of  extent  of  localizing  the  depots. 

H.glc 
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JThe  battalions  themselves,  when  are  comprised  the  difTereDt  brigade 

Mrving  at  home,  are   and  must  be  depoti  which  nould  be   constantly 

quartered    in    those    places    where  employed    in    raising   and   training 

there  are  barracks  to   cover  them;  lecmils. 

and  it  is  a  tradition  of  our  army  (d)  The  eomplelioit  of  the  differ- 
that  the  same  battalion  shall  not  ent  eadret  from  peace  to  tear  strenfflh 
remain  loager,  ordinarily,  than  one  in  men  and  hortti.  For  this  pur- 
year  in  the  same  quarter.  poac,  so  far  as  regards  men,  the 
Th?  reserve  men,  after  completing  rolls  of  each  cadre  must  be  kept 
their  service  with  the  colonrs,  may  corrected  up  to  date,  and  most  not 
select  as  their  places  of  abode  any.  only  specify  the  number  deficient, 
county  of  England,  Ireland,  or  Scot-  but  the  actual  sources  from  which 
land,  and  may  again  change  their  the  deficiency  is  to  be  made  good — 
residence  at  will.  whether  from  the  army  reserve  reu- 
The  articles  required  to  equip  the  dent  in  certain-named  subMlistricts, 
different  diviHions  of  the  army  for  or  from  the  militia  reserve  of  certain 
the  field  are  principallv  kept  in  one  named  militia  regiments,  or  from 
large  store  at  Woolwich,  the  man-  both  sources ;  so  that  in  case  of 
agement  of  which  is  centralized  at  war  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  put 
the  War  Office.  in    practice    arrangements    already 

Finally,  the  mjlitary  force  con-  minutely  prescribed  on  paper, 
sists  of  three  distinct  categories  of  As  regards  the  supply  of  deficient 
troops— viz.,  the  regular  army,  the  horses,  toe  arrangements  are  not  no 
militia  and  yeomanry,  and  the  vol-  obvious.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
unleers ;  and  the  peace  establish-  obtain  these  by  purchase  on  the  first 
mcnt  of  the  difierent  units  varies  alarm  of  war;  bat  the  horses — io 
for  each  category,  as  well  as  among  this  respect  unlike  the  men  em- 
themselves  for  the  same  cate-  ployed  to  raise  eadrtt  to  war  strength 
gory.  — will  have  bad  no  previous  train- 
Moreover,  the  units  can  only  be  ing. 
kept  up  to  their  fix6d  peace  estab-  (e)  The  provision  of  clothing, 
lishmenta  by  the  imcertalu  agency  arms,  and  equipment  for  the  men 
of  voluntary  enlistment.  suddenly  added  to  the  active  army, 

36.     In     England,     mobilization 
involves     the     following     arrange-         80.  So   far  the   measures  above 

ments : —  detailed  have  reference  only  to  the 

(a)  The  division  of  the  military  different  cadres  supposed  to  be  aa- 
ttrengtk  into  two  principal  portiom  sembled  at  their  respective  cadre 
— viz.  headquarters.      These     have     beeo 

The  Field  Force,  and  fonued    into    Army  Coips  only  on 

Local  Troops.  paper.     The  nest  step  is  to  select 

(b)  The  formation  on  paper  of  the  places  where  the  different  Army 
the  field  force  in  army  corps  ;  in-  Corps  are  to  assemble  on  the  alarm 
tended  to  be  moved  from  one  part  of  war,  and  that  selection  is  not  de- 
of  the  country  to  another  according  termincd  by  considerations  of  local 
to  need,  and  to  have  no  territorial  convenience,  but  by  urgent  stratcg- 
connection.  ical    reasons ;    for   a   due    compre- 

(c)  The    apportionment    of     the  henuon  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
local  troops  for  garrisons  of  fort-  refer  to  the  general  scheme  for  the 
resses  and  for  the  defence  of  certain  defence  of  these  islands. 
localities.  37.  Any  scheme  of  defence  muat 

Jf.B. — Among  the    local    troops  be  framed  on  a  careful  consideration 
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of  all  the  methods  of  attack  which 
it  is  possible  to  foresee. 

The  British  Isles  consist  of  two 
principal  islands,  whose  shores  con- 
stitute the  frontier  to  be  defended. 
But  since  it  is  impossible  so  to  guard 
a  long  line  at  all  points  that  an  enemy 
shall  not  be  able  to  penetrate  some- 
where, it  follows  that,  in  place  of 
,  disseminntine    the    defensive   force 

equally  sU  along  the  circumference, 
it  should  he  rather  concentrated  at 
anch  varioQS  points  towards  the 
centre  as  will  enable  it  to  traverse 
the  plans  of  the  enemy  when  these 
shall  be  developed. 

38.  The  coast  line  may  be  divided 
into  portions  which  may  be  charac- 
terized as  "vulnerable"  and  "  invnl- 
nerable."  The  vulnerable  portions 
are  those  where  an  enemy  could 
eSect  a  landing  nnopposed.  The 
invaloerable      portions     are     those 

I  where    local     peculiarities    would 

render  a  landing  impossible.  Sap- 
posing  these  to  be  determined,  at- 
tention may  bo  concentrated  on 
the  vulnerable  portions,  which, 
however,  will  be  more  or  less  im- 

Eortant  in  proportion  as  they  may 
e  near  to  or  distant  from  the  capi- 
tal, or  some  other  points  offering 
special  temptation  to  an  invader. 

39.  Thus  the  vulnerable  portions 
of  the  coast  line  must  form  the 
starting-points  of  the  mcasares  to 
be  embraced  in  a  scheme  of  defence. 

Each  possible  landing-place  offers 
*  a  distinct  problem  to  be  worked  out 

From  any  such  landing-place  an 
enemy  must  follow  a  certain  well- 
defined  line  of  advance  in  order  to 
reach  his  object,  whether  that  ob- 
ject be  the  possession  of  the  capital 
or  of  other  places  of  importance. 

40.  The  fii»i  measures,  therefore, 
in  preparing  a  scheme  of  defence, 
are  in  their  order  of  sequence — 

(a)  A  careful  esaminstion  and 
report  on  the  coast  line,  in  order  to 
determine  the  vulnerable  points. 

(6)  A  careful  examination  of  the 


roads,  and  of  the  country  bordering 
the  roads,  by  which  an  enemy  muet 
march  from  any  possible  landing- 
place  towards  his  supposed  object. 

(c)  A  careful  examination  of  the 
defensive  positions  crossing  the  ene- 
my's line  of  advance,  in  which  the 
defensive  force  may  concentrate  to 
oppose  his  progress. 

41.  The  measures  enumerated  in 


the  foregoing  paragraph  supply  tbc 
data  on  which  the  distribution  of 
the  defensive  force  on  the  first  alarm 
—or  in  other  words,  the  selection 
of  the  places  of  first  assembly  for 
the  different  army  corps — must  be 
determined, 

42.  In  general  terms,  the  most 
vulnerable  portions  of  our  coast, 
both  in  respect  to  facilities  for  land- 
ing and  propinquity  to  the  capital, 
are  the  shores  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  Accord- 
ingly, of  the  eight  Army  Corps  into 
which  the  military  force  is  divided, 
three  are  told  off  for  the  protection  of 
London  ;  and  their  respective  places 
of  firstasscmbly  have  been  so  chosen 
that  the  different  divisions  may,  by 
means  of  existing  railways  and  of 
arrangements  framed  on  the  statis- 
tics of  those  railways,  be  concen- 
trated in  some  one  of  the  previously 
selected  battle  positions  covering 
the  capital  in  sufficient  time  to  stop 
the  enemy,  from  whatever  direction 
he  may  come. 

43.  The  places  of  first  assembly 
for  the  remaining  five  corps  were  de- 
termined by  similar  considerations. 
All  the  corps  when  assembled  will, 
at  the  outset,  be  simply  in  positions 
of  expectancy,  their  subsequent 
action  being  determined  by  the 
progress  of  events ;  and  any  parti- 
cular corps  win  either  be  moved  to 
reinforce  another,  or  will  itself  be 
reinforced,  according  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  enemy's  intentions. 

44.  The  general  problem  is  com- 
plicated by  the  geographical  relative 
positions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
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)and.      These  present  two  separate  iied  respoosibilities ;  wbile  the  82d 

circumfereoces  to  be  defended,  in-  will  eitbcr  be  then  detailed  for  an- 

volving  abo  tbe  necessity  of  scdu-  other  brigade,  or  will  be  wiped  off 

loualy  gaardiiig  the  lines  of  commu-  the  rolls  of  the  Home  Army,  accord- 

nicatioD  between  tbetwo  islands ;  so  ing  as  it  may  have  been  transferred 

that  the  troops  stationed  in  Great  to  some  other  quarter  at  home,  or 

Britain  shall  always  be  ready  to  re-  embarked  for  Indian  or  colonial  ser- 

inforce  the  Irish  garrison,  and  vice  vice. 

versd.     It  will  be  foimd,  therefore.  Similarly      every      regiment    of 

that  the  places  of  first  assembly  of  militia,  and  every  corps  of  voIud- 

two  of  the  Army  Corps  detailed  for  teers,  will  be  in  poHsessioa  of  routes 

England  have  been  so  chosen  that,  for  their  respective  aUrm-posts. 

white  they  can  be  traaeported  rapid-  47.  Reference  has  been  made  in 

ly  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain  where  paragraph  44  to  tbe  contingency  of 

their  presence  might  be   required,  despatching    one    or   more    of   the 

they  can  also  be  rapidly  embarked  English  army  corps  to  reinforce  tli« 

and  sent  to  Ireland  if  necessary.  Irish  garrison,  and  vice  vertd, 

45.  So  far  the  arrangements  All  the  arrangements  for  snch  an 
above  specified  relate  only  to  the  operation  must  be  carefully  thought 
distribution  of  the  milit^  foreo  out,  and  reduced  to  paper:  these 
on  paper.  must  specify  the  porte  of  ombark- 

Tbe   next   step   is  to  insure  the  atioii ;  the  transport  of  tbe  troops 

fulfilment    of    these     arrangemeDts  to  those  ports,  and  tbe  actual  ton- 

witbout  confusion,  and  in  the  short-  nago  required  for  the  reception  of 

est  possible  time.     And  this  is  ac-  the  troops  and  stores;  as  well  as  tlie 

complishcd    in    the  following  man-  means    of    insuring    the     requisite 

ner  : —  number  of  vessels  being  foitbcoming 

46.  lu  the  orderly-room  of  every  when  wanted. 

barrack  of  Great  Britain  which  holds  48.  Again,   before    bringing    to- 
the  headquarters  of  a  battalion  of  gclher   the  mobilized  brigades  and 
infantry,  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  divisions  at  their  respective  alarm - 
or  of  a  battery  of  artillen',  is  hung  posts,  arrangements  must  be  thought 
up  the  "  route"  (or  the  otncial  order  onl,  and  reduced  to  paper,  for  feed- 
.  of  movement)  for  the  mareh  o(  the  ing  tbo  men  and  horses, 
unit  concerned  to  the  place  of  as-  The  same  remark  applies  to  Ibc 
sembly   of    its    mobilized    brigade,  provision    of  the   large  number  of 
That  "  route^'  remains  always  in  tbe  lioracs  and  carts  that  wonld  be  re- 
barrack  where  it  is  first  posted,  and  quired  to  make  the  troops  movable, 
applies  always    to    the    unit  which  49.  Tbo  foregoing   arrangements 
happens  for  the  time  being   to  bo  have  reference  to  the  "  Field  Army." 
there  quartered.     This  arrangement  The    "  Local  Troops "    now    claim 
is  rendered  necessary  by    the   fact  attention, 
that  our  military  units  are  constant-  These  conaist  of — 
ly  shifting  their  quarters.     A  refer-  The  garrisons  of  fortresses; 
ence  to  the  'Army  List'  will  show.  Troops  apportioned  for  defence 
for  instance,  that  the  82d  Regiment,  of  tbe  coast  line ; 
now  quartered  at  Buttcvarit,  is  de-  Brigade  depots, 
tailed  for  the  2d  Brigade  of  the  lat  60.  The  garritoiu    ^/or(re««. 
Division   of   the  1st  Army   Corps,  with    a   specified  area   of   county 
Neit  year,  however,  it  will  change  attached  to  each   fortress,  will   be 
its  quarters,  and  the  re^ment  which  nnder  the  command  of  geuenili,  in- 
relieves  it  will  assume  all  its  mobil-  dependent  of  the  army  corps  organ- 
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izatioD,   wbo    will  report  direct  to 
headquarters  in  London. 

51.  The  troops  apportioned  for 
the  defence  of  the  coast  line,  being 
in  a  liirge  proportion  local  volun- 
teers, will  be  distributed  all  louDd 
the  eoaat,  whicb  has  becu  told  off 
for  this  purpose  in  certain  lengths 
denominated  coast  distiicts,  the 
troops  detailed  for  their  defence 
being  termed  "local  brigades,"  as 
shown  in  the  'Amiy  List'  under 
that  heading. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposedfthat  thcso 
local  brigades  are  intended  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  a  hostile  force.  All 
lEiat  can  be  expected  of  theoi  is  t||at 
they  shall  form  a  line  of  pickets 
as  it  were  round  the  shores  of  these 
islands,  concentrating  their  atten- 
tion oa  tho  vulnerable  portions; 
and  being  in  cha^e  of  the  beacons 
and  telegraphs,  that  they  shall  give 
the  earliest  possible  notice  of  the 
approach  of  an  enemy's  fleet,  and 
Ecall  barass  bim  during  bis  land- 
ing though  unable  to  prevent  it. 

The  volunteer  artillery,  of  which 
these  local  brigades  are  lai^ely  com- 
posed, will  have  charge  of  the  differ- 
ent coast  batteries  located  in  their 
respective  districts ;  and  also  of  at 
least  two  40-poundcr  guns  of  posi- 
tion, each  with  four  horses,  which 
will  be  attached  to  each  local  bri- 
gade— and  the  instructions  for  the 
gnidanoe  of  the  officer  to  command 
each  local  brigade  will  be  specific 
and  minute,  and  always  kept  dur- 
ing peace  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  general  officer  commanding  tbo 
military  district  concerned. 

52.  The  brigade  depots,  whose 
cadres  will  he  increased  on  the  out- 
break of  war,  will  be  constantly 
employed  in  raising  and  training 
recruits,  and  passing  them  on  as  re- 
quired to  the  different  units  of  the 
field  force.  In  the  event  of  an 
enemy  having  posseBsed  himself  of 
any  part  of  British  soil,  it  is  clear 
that  the  brigade  depots  within  the 


sphere  of  hostile  occuff&tion  could 
not  continue  to  fulfil  their  functions. 
In  such  a  case,  the  personnel  of  the 
brigiidc  depots  referred  to  would  be 
withdrawn  and  utilized  in  some 
other  manner,  probably  in  reinforc- 
ing the  field  force.  But  all  the 
brigade  depots  not  within  the  sphere 
of  hostile  occupation,  would  con- 
tinue to  perform  the  duties  for 
which  they  were  created. 

63.  The  territorial  commands 
which  during  peace  are  presided 
over  by  the  general  officers  com- 
manding military  districts,  will  re- 
main undisturbed  during  war;  ex- 
cepting that  some  of  the  present 
districts,  on  account  of  their  un- 
wieldy size,  would  have  to  be  split 
up,  each  into  two. 

The  general  officer  commanding 
any  territorial  district  will  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  Army  Corps  Organi- 
zation, and  will  report  as  now  direct 
to  headquarters. 

He  will  have  no  authority  over 
the  fortresses  which  geographically 
may  be  situated  within  his  district. 

But  his  functions  will  be  to  or- 
ganize the  reserves  of  bis  district; 
and  to  command  the  brigade  depots, 
and  local  brigades  which  may  be 
located  therein,  and  whose  duties 
have  been  defined  in  paragraphs  51 
and  52. 

He  will  also  have  special  charge 
of  the  lines  of  communication  pass- 
ing through  his  district,  and  of  all 
the  arrangements  for  the  transit  of 
troops  passing  through  his  district 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  an- 
other, whether  for  purposes  of  first 
assembly  of  the  mobilized  brigades, 
or  of  the  reinforcement  of  certain 
portions  of  the  field  force  by  others 
from  different  localities. 

64.  The  foregoing  remarks  refer 
to  the  supposed  case  in  which  tho 
military  force  of  the  country  might 
be  called  out  to  resist  imminent  in- 


But  ther 


s  another  contingency 
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that  should  be  taken  into  acconnt —  must  be  quartered  iu  those  excep- 

viz.,    that  of    England    being    re-  tional  barracks  which  can  accommo- 

quired,  in  the  reiy  interests  of  eelf-  date  820  rank  and  file. 

defence,  to  act  offensively,  and  to  {d)  The  battalions  at  home  change 

send  oat  an  expeditionary  force.  their  quarters  on  the  average  every 

fiS.  Our  military  oiganization,  year, 
therefore,  to  be  coiAplete,  must  58.  Bearing  in  mind  the  above 
not  only  provide  the  machinery  for  conditions,  let  the  result  be  exam- 
the  defence  of  these  islands  against  iued  of  taking  the  let  Army  Corps 
invasion  at  all  possible  moments;  of  the  mobilization  tables  for  the 
but  should  comprise  arrangements  1st  Expeditionary  Corps, 
for  sending  abroad  sacb  a  force  as  The  1st  Army  Corps  of  the  mo- 
may  comport  nith  tlie  honour  and  bilization  tables  was  detailed  entire- 
dignity  of  England,  without  dcrang-  ly  of  regular  battalions,  because  it 
ing  tiie  defensive  machtnery,  was  designed  in  the  general  scheme 

56.    In  this  view  it  would  have  of   defence   to   gnara   the   post   of 

been  most  convenient — if  the  necea-  gr*aleat  danger  on  the  Essex  coast, 

eity  should  arise  for  sending  abroad  where  the  earliest  collision  with  an 

any  portion  of  the  military  force —  invader  would  be  the  roost  likely  to 

to  embark  one  or  more  of  the  eight  occur. 

Army  Corps  just  as  they  stand  in  And    it  will    probably  appear  a 

the  mobilization  tables,  so  that  the  simple  expedient  to  detail  the  18 

other  Armv    Corps  might  remain  strong   battalions   first  for  foreign 

undistur1ie<{    in    their     componeut  service  for  the  1st  Army  Corps  of 

parts ;  but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  mobilization  tables ;'  and  so  it 

tlie  way  of  adopting  that  apparent-  would  be  if  it  did  not  happen  that 

ly   "  common-aense ''    arrangement,  the   barracks  at  Colchester,  where 

which  it  is  desirable  to  explain.  the  nucleus  of  that  corps  is  always 

67.    The  rather  conflicting  condi-  stationed,  are  none  of  them  able  to 

tions  to   be  reconciled — taking  the  accommodate  strong  battalions, 

infantry  as  an  example,  are  the  fol-  Aldershot,  Chatham,  and  London 

lowing — viz. :  are  the  only  places  convenient  for 

(a)  The  Ist  Expeditionary  Army  the    purpose   in    view,   where   the 

Corps  must  be  made  up  of  the   18  larger  barracks  are  to    be   fonod, 

line  battalions  and  of  the  3  guards  Consequently,  the  strong  battalions 

battalions  first  for  foreign  service.  destined  to   form  the    1st  Expedi- 

(61  The  peace  establishments  of  tionary  Corps   must   absolutely   be 

all  the  line  battalions  ouartcred  at  quartered  at  Aldershot,   Chatham, 

homo  are  only  5S0  rank  and   file ;  and  (the  Guards  at)  London. 

excepting  the    18   first  for  foreign  59.  It  has  therefore  been  found 

service,   which    are    820   rank   and  most  convenient,  in  making  up  the 

file.*  1  st  Expeditionary  Corps,  to  compose 

(c)  The  barracks  in  the  United  it  of  the  following  troops,  vii. ; — 

Kingdom  being  of  different  capaci'  The  tteo  rtgular  division*  dttaiUd 

tieB,the  Idbattalionsfirst  for  foreign  Jhr    the   2d   Army    Corpt  of    the 

service,  which  are  to  compose  the  mohiliiation    tables ^    of    which    3 

1st    Expeditionary     Army     Corps,  brigades    are    always    stationed   at 

'Until  thepcesent  jear  the  number  of  line  battalions,  with  820  rank  and  fi1e,wa« 
only  4;  bat  Mr.  Hard;  added  to  the  estimates  oflbe  present  year  eufSdent  men  to 
Increue  f  hat  number  to  18. 

All  the  Quards  battalions  have  a  peace  cstabllsliment  of  750  rank  and  file. 
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Aldcrshot,  and  1  brigade  at  other 
station  a. 

One  brigade  of  the  \at  Army 
Corps,  al  ways  quartered  at  CLatham  ; 

(?ne  brigade  (Guards)  of  the  Zd 
Army  Corps,  always  quartered  in 
London. 

60.  The  foregoing  arrangement 
woald  be  greatly  facilitated  if  the 
whole  of  the  two  regular  divisions 
of  the  2d  Army  Coi-ps  were  always 
present  at  Aiderahot,  instead  of,  as 
now,  only  3  brigadea  al  Aldcrshot, 
and  one  between  Pembroke^  Porta- 
mouth,  and  Jersey. 

The  force  at  Aldcrshot  is  desig- 
nated in  the 'Army  List 'as  "the 
Alderehot  division."  That  division 
however  consists  of  3  brigades, 
whereas  the  establishment  of  a 
division  of  the  British  Array  has 
been  definitely  fixed  and  promul- 
gated as  being  composed  of  2  bri- 
gades. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  a  4th 
brigade  should  be  added  to  the  3 
now  at  Aldershot,  which  could  be 
efEecled  at  little  more  than  a  nominal 
.cost ;  and  by  means  of  which  that 
force  would  then  consist  of  two 
divisions  of  2  brigades  in  harmony 
with  the  regulated  organization — 
rather  than,  as  now,  of  one  division 
of  3  brigades  which  is  at  variance 
with  that  organization. 

Aiderahot  would  in  that  case  be 
maintained  as  the  Headquarters  of 
an  Army  Corps  having  two  divisions 
always  present ;  and  if  it  were  re- 

Sutred  suddenly  to  embark  an  expe- 
itionary  corps,  the  Alderaliot  force 
could  be  at  onee  completed  to  the 
dimensions  of  an  Army  Corps  by 
adding  a  third  division,  composed 
of  (he  Line  brigade  always  quartered 
at  Chatham,  and  of  the  Guards 
brigade  always  in  London. 

61.  The  qucation  next  arises — 
supposing  the  despatch  of  an  ex- 

Gdilionary  corps  to  be  necessary, 
ware  the  places    of  the  21  bat- 
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talioRs  suddenly  withdrawn  from 
England  to  be  supplied  ! 

llere  two  difiereot  cases  require 
to  be  considered,  viz.  : — 

(a.)  The  emergency  might  be  such 
as  would  necessitate  the  mobilization 
of  tie  whole  military  force  remain- 
ing in  England. 

(6)  Only  the  mobilization  of  a 
part  of  the  force  might  be  necessary. 

62.  The  case  (a)ia  an  extreme 
one  ;  but  it  nlight  occur  as  the  con- 
sequence of  a  powerful  coalition 
against  this  country.  In  that  case 
it  is  evident  that  the  places  of  the 
21  battalions  sent  out  of  Eogland 
could  not  he  supplied  by  battalions 
of  Line  or  Militia,  because  these  arc 
all  detailed  for  the  different  Mobil- 
ized Army  Corps.  Some  other  ex- 
pedient tuust  be  sought ;  and  the 
moat  convenient  one  would  be  found 
by  inviting  efficient  volunteers  (of 
whom  there  are  about  150,000)  to 
enrol  themselves  in  21  provisional 
battalions. 

63.  The  secood  case  (ft)  is  that 
which  is  the  most  likely  to  occur. 

If  the  despatch  of  an  expedi- 
tionary corps  became  necepsary,  it 
would  be  extremely  imprudent  to 
aet  as  if  that  limited  measure  were 
final.  Its  embarkation  should  bo 
the  signal  for  the  immediate  forma- 
tion of  a  second  expeditionary  corps. 
And  this  would  require  a  second 
supply  of  21  infantry  battalions. 
These  would  be  brought  together  to 
occupy  the  different  barracks  vacat- 
ed by  the  21  battalions  sent  abroad  ; 
but  they  would  themselves  have 
vacated  barracks  In  different  parts 
of  the  country,  where  they  would 
have  to  be  replaced. 

For  this  purpose  the  militia  bat- 
talions detailed  in  the  mobilization 
tables  for  the  2d  and  3d  Army 
Corps  would  be  embodied,  and 
would  thereby  gain  the  advantage 
of  that  continuous  military  training 
whieh   alone   is   wanted   to  render 
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thorn    perfectly    efficient    in    the  65.  The  proper  establishment  of 

field.  each  Army  Corps  in  its  complete 

64.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  pur-  slate  is  ehowii  in  the  '  Anny  List ;' 

puc   the   subject  farther.     Euough  and  the  numerous  asterisks  denote 

has  been  said  to  show  how  greatly  those     parts    of    the    oi^anization 

all  the  arrangements  for  the  mgbil-  which  as  yet  have  do  existence,  and 

jzntion  of  a  military  force  arc  in  the  deficiency  of  which  at  the  niili- 

England    complicated    by    existing  tary  gatherings  of   this  year  have 

facb   that  must  be  taken  into  oc-  given  occasion  to  some  unreasoning 

count";  and  how  beside  the  mark  it  criticism. 

is  to  liold  up  Germany,  as  so  many  It  is  neither  possible  nordesirable 

critics  are  prone  to  do,  for  our  imi-  to  complete  all  the  8  Army  Corps 

tation.  in    all    particulars   of    their  paper 

Taking  one  peculiarity — ihe  bar-  cstablisliment :  but  there  are  certain 

rack  difficulty — for  example.     No-  deficiencies  which  it  is   absolutely 

thing  can  bo  simpler  than  the  ab-  essential  to  supply, 

atract  remedy — viz.,  to  enlarge  all  We  have  every  reason  to  believe, 

our   small  barracks    to    the    ttamc  however,  that  Mr.  Hardy — who  lias 

eapacitv.     But  who  would  propose  already    dealt   with   the    recruiting 

to  the  ilousc  of  Commons  an  ox-  and  with  tlie   genera!  question  of 

pcniJUuro  of  several  millions  for  such  defence  in  so  entightetiod  and  liberal 

a  purpose !      It   is   clear   that   wo  a  spirit — is   ^ring  his   earnest   at- 

inust  make  the  best  of  the  barracks  tcntion  to  the  subject,  and  that  ho 

!13  we  find  tbera  ;  and  so  also  with  may  bo  trusted  to  do  what  is  neccs- 

olher  things.  gary. 
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SWIFT  AND  LOBD  MACAUL.AT. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear  to  1830,  when  lio  vas  nine-and-twenty,. 

many  of  our  readers,  we  have  been  he  waa  returned  to  Parliament  by 

much  struck  during  our  perusal  of  the  Marqaess  of  Lansdowne  for  the  - 

Mr.  Trevelyan's  life  of    luB  dialin-  pocket-borough  of  Calne  (there  are 

fruisbed    relative    with    the    slmi-  no  snch  keys  now  to  open  the  House 

iarity  of  character  in  not  a  few  re-  to  future  Maqanlays),  and  at  once 

spects  which    existed   between   the  took  hia  place  in  the  first  rank  of 

subject  of    that   memoir   and    the  orators,  if  not  of  debaters.     Holland 

celebrated  i>eau  of  St.  Patrick,  and  House,  that  Holy  of  Holies  of  the 

no  less  so  with  the  contrast  afforded  Whi^  (a  paradise  the  hidden  charms 

by  the  fate  in  life  which  attended  of  which  we  confess  his  letters  have 

each.  somewhat  served  to  dispel  from  our 

Thecareerof LordMacaulay.from  imagination),  was  thrown  open   to 

the  time  when  he  entered  the  Uni-  him.     He  was  surrounded  by  all  the 

versity  of  Cauibrid^,  was  one  of  enchantments  of  genius,  fame,  wit, 

onintemipted  and  brilliant  success,  fashion,  beauty,  i-ank,  and  wealth. 
At  the  age  of    four-and-twenty  be         Calne  was  doomed  to  extinction, 

was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Trinity.    In  but    Macaolay    (who    had    shortly 

the  same  year  his  article  on  Milton  before  been  appointed  Secretary  to 

appeared  in  the '  Edinbui^h  Review,'  the  Board  of  Control)  was  returned 

and    proved   that    he    had    already  for  Leeds  in  December  1832.     In 

struck  upon  that  rich  vein  of  mental  less    than    twelve    months    he  was 

gold  which  he    afterwards   worked  appointed     member     of     the     Sn- 

with  such  eminent  success.  preroe    Coancil    of    India,    with    a 

Article  followed  article  in  brilliant  salary  of  £10,000  a-ycar.     After  a 

snccession.     In  four  years  more  the  residence    in  India   of    little  more 

Tory  Lord    Lyndhurst,   generously  than  four  years,  he  returned  to  Eng- 

diaregardino;    his  Whiggish   procli-  land    with    a    fortune  which    made 

vities  for    the  sake  of    his  literary  him  independent  for  life.   The  same 

merit,appointedbimaC-ommissioner  course  of  unvaried  success  still  at- 

of  Bankruptcy.     In  the  summer  of  tended  him.     In   1836  he  waa  rflT- 
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Swiji  and  Lord  Macaulay. 


turned  to  FHrliament  for  EJinboi^h. 
In  Siiptember  of  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  Secretaiy  at  War, 
and  becamea  member  of  the  Cabinet 
and  a  Privy  Councillor,  All  this 
was  accomplished  before  he  had 
completed  his  30th  year.  His  defeat 
at  Edinburgh  in  1847  could  hardly 
be  considered  a  misfortatte.  It 
enabled  him  to  devote  unlDtemipted 
atteDtion  for  some  time  to  his 
literary  pursuits.  On  this  occasion 
be  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  some 
very  beautiful  lines,  in  which  be 
pictured  a  vision  surrounding  the 
cradle  in  which  he  had  lain — 

"  Bleeping  life's  first  soft  sloop." 
The  queens  of  gain,  power,  fashion, 
and    pleasure    pass    scornfully    by, 
when    another    appears    wliom    be 
addresses  as  f<)llows: — 

"  Oh   clorlouB   Intlj   nlth    the   eyos    of 
liBlit, 
And  laurels  clustering  round  Ihy  lottj 

Who  by  tlint  oradlc's  side  dltlst  vnUrh 
tliat  nislil, 
,   Wnrbllns  a  sweet  ilrange  music,  who 

The  Indy  replies  somewhat  enig- 
matically that  she  stood  by  the  side 
of  Bacon  "in  the  dark  hour  of 
shame,"  that  she  "  smoothed  the 
bed "  of  Clarendon  during  his 
banishment  and  sickness,  that  she 
had  "  cheered  the  cell"  of  Halcigh, 
and  "lighted  the  darkness"  of  Mil- 
ton, She  might  therefore  be  the 
genius  of  science,  or  law,  or  medi- 
cine, or  history,  or  poetry,  or  reli- 
gion. Whoever  she  was^  she  pro- 
mised the  child  her  choicest  gifts. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know  (and  it 
would  have  been  more  jjracious  in 
the  poet  to  have  acknowledged)  that 
the  haughty  queens  who  passed  the 
infant  by  in  scom  had  made  ample 
amends  by  showering  their  favours 
in  abundance  on  its  head  in  after- 
years.  That  the  qneen  of  gain,  be- 
sides giving  him  an  appointment 
worth  ten  thousand  a-ycar,  had  from 


time  to  time  sent  him  cheques  on 
Coiitts  for  untold  sums.  That  the 
queen  of  power  bad  given  him  con- 
trol over  millions  of  his  fellow-sob- 
jects,  and  assoclnled  him  in  the 
government  of  the  greatest  country 
in  the  world.  That  the  qncen  of 
fashion  had  introduced  him  to  the 
most  brilliant  society  of  London; 
and  the  qneen  of  pleasure  had 
secured  him  a  place  at  the  banquets 
of  Holland  House,  which  we  pre- 
sume was  in  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mise implied  by  the  "slray  rose- 
leaf"  which  she  had  scattered  on 
the  infant's  pillow. 

In  1852,  Edinburgh  made  ample 
amends  by  again  returning  him 
to  Parliament.  In  1857  Lc  was 
raised  to  the  peerage;  and  in  De- 
cember 1859,  his  brilliant  and 
happy  life  was  terminated,  in  his 
00th  year,  by  a  peaceful  and  pain- 
less death.  He  retained  his  mar~ 
velloDs  vigour  of  mind  to  the  last. 
The  sister  to  whom  he  was  so  fondly 
attached,  and  the  only  friend  for 
whom  be  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained any  very  warm  aO'ection,  sur- 
vived him  ;  and  he  was  followed  to 
his  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey  by 
all  that  was  highest  in  rank  and 
most  distingnished  in  literature 
amongst  his  contemporaries.  Such 
was  the  career  of  the  greatest 
political  pamphleteer  of  the  age  of 
Queen  Victoria. 

Wo  now  turn  to  that  of  his  pro- 
totype in  the  reign  of  Anns.  Bom 
a  posthomons  child,  in  an  ob!>cnrc 
lodging  in  Dublin — receiving  the 
•'  education  of  a  dog"  from  tte  re- 
luctant charity  of  an  uncle — ad- 
mitted tn  a  degree  by  the  grudging 
justice  of  his  college — lingering  out 
longyears  in  the  dependent  position 
of  a  pri\ate  secretary  or  nt  a  beggar- 
ly vicarage  in  a  wild  and  remote 
comer  of  Ireland  —  Swift,  whose 
pen  had  swayed  the  fate  of  Europt-, 
was  consigned,  when  nearly  fifty, 
to  esile  at  an  Irish  deanery  worth 
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abont    four    hundred    a-year.     He  career  of  the  vast  majority  of  mao- 

saw  the  friends  to  whom  lie  was  kind.      Yet    both    entertained    the 

devoted  in  prison  or  in  exile.     He  wannest  friendship  for  pereona  of 

OQtlived  all  to  whom  he  was  most  the  opposite  sex.     And  their  private 

tenderly  attached,  and  long  survived  letters    written    when     they    were 

bis  own  mighty  intellect.     The  last  immcreed     in     the     stormiest     sen 

years  of  his  life  present  a  picture  of    politics,  overflow  with    playful 

too  terrible  to   contemplate.      His  tenderness,  and  bear  the  strongest 

memory  has  been  the  object  of  the  testimony  to  the  amiable  and  affec- 

bitte rest  vituperation  and  the  foulest  tionate  character  of  both  these  very 

calumny — bis  most  malignant  slan-  eminent  men. 

derer  being  the  nian  moat  resembling         Swift    and    Macaulay   resembled 

him  in  character  and  genius.  one  another  almost  as  much  in  their 

A  more  striking  contrast  between  hatreds    as    in    their    loves.     Bolh 

the  fates  of  two  men  it  is  impossi-  were   good  haters,  and  neither  was 

ble  to  conceive;  and  we  now  come  scrupulous  as  to  the  language  with 

to  the  consideration  of  the  points  of  which   he   assailed   his  adversaries. 

resemblance  which  existed  between  The  objects  of  Swift's  especial  avei"- 

them.  si  on    were   mostly    ohscnrc.      Dick 

Swift  left  Moor  Park  a  Temple-  Tlghe    and    Sergeant    Bettesworth 

Whig,     His   first   pamphlet   might  would  have  been  utterly  forgotten 

have  come  from  the  pen  of  Somers,  but  for  the  unenviable  immortality 

and  was'for  sometime  attributed  to  which    has  been    conferred    upon 

Burnett.     lie    became   in  after-life  them    by   his    pen.     Uc  -  appears, 

the    most    powerful    supporter    of  however,  to  bavc  felt  no   personal 

Harley  and    St.    John.      Macaulay  animosity  gainst  those  to  whom  he 

■  entered  Cambridge  a  Wilberforce-  wasi  opposed  in  public.     He  miti- 

Tory,  and  soon  distinguished  him-  gated  the  virulence  of  the  attacks 

self    by  a    glowing    panegyric    on  on  Marlborough ;  *  he  treated  Addi- 

King  George   IH.,  and   a  rattling  sou  with  uniform  respect,  and  was 

Tory  ballad  which  would  have  done  deeply    pained    by   the    temporary 

honour   to    the    pen    of    Theodore  auspcnsion  of  their  intimacy,  which 

Book  and  the  pages  of  the  '  John  arose    from    their    political  differ- 

Bull.'      He   became  in  after-life  a  ences ;  and  be  protected  Steele  until 

member  of  the  Government  of  Grey  his  reckless  and   intemperate  inso- 

and  Althorp,  and  one  of  the  most  lence  rendered  the  continnanco    of 

powerful  supporters  of  the  Eefomi  such  protection  impoFsible. 
Bill.  The    generous    patronage  which 

Swift,  as   we    have  shown    in   a  Swift    extended    to    bis   i>pponents 

former  article,  was  an  entire  stranger  forms  one  of  the  most  amiable  traits 

to  the  paaeion  of  love  ;  nor  can  we  in  his  character.     Writing  to  Stella 

trace  in  ihe  diary  or  letters  of  Lord  in  December  1732,  he  says: — 
Macaulay,   or   in    the   very    minute 

memoir  by  which   they   are   accom-         "I   met   Mr.   Adrtison   and   pastoral 

panicd,    that   he   ever   had   any   ex-  Pliilips  on  the  Mall  to-day.  and  took  ft 

„.,  ;  f    tk  t    V  „.\.;.u  turn  witli  tliem  •  but  they  botli  looked 

penence    of    those   fcelmgs  which,  j^^.,^.     ^^  ^,,^    ^,j    '  ^  ^^,^  „„ 

tor   good    or   evil,    have    the    most  party  1    And    do   you    know,   I    have 

powerful  effect  on  the  character  and  taken   more  pains  to   recommend  the 

•  "  Ab  to  the  great  man  [Marlborough]  whose  defence  yon  undertake,  though 
1  do  not  tliini  so  well  of  him  as  you  do,  j'et  I  have  been  tlio  cause  of  preventing 
five  hundred  hard  things  lo  be  Boid  against  him."— Swift  to  Steele,  May  27, 1713, 
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Whigwita  to  the  favour  and  inerC7  of 
the  Miniatfirs  thSD  but  otlier  people  I 
Steele  I  havo  kept  in  his  place,  Cnn- 
grcve  I  IiRve  got  to  be  uaad  kindly  and 
secured.  Howe  I  have  recommended, 
ond  got  a  promise  of  a  place.  Philipa 
I  should  certainly  have  provided  (or  if 
lie  liad  not  run  party-mad,  and  made 
me  withdraw  my  recommendation.  I 
aet  Addison  bo  nght  at  first,  that  he 
might  have  been  employed,  and  have 
partly  eecured  him  tlie  place  he  has  ; 
yet  I  am  worse  used  by  that  faction 
than  any  man." — (Journal  «o  Stella, 
Dec.  27,  1713.) 


StD^ft  and  Lord  Macaulay. 


We  find  no  such  catalogue  of 
generous  services  performed  towards 
politiuBl  opponents  by  Lord  Macau- 
lay,  He  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween his  personal  aod  hie  political 
animosities.  The  intense  vindic- 
livcness  with  which  he  pursued  Mr. 
Ci'okcr  origitiated  in  the  fact  that 
they  had  crossed  swords  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  ol  Commons,  where, 
as  in  the  combat  between  Pitz- 
Jamcs  and  Roderick  Dha,  the  rapier 
bad  proved  more  than  a  match  for 
the  Droadsword,  and  had  inflicted 
wounds  which  rankled  ever  after. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  upon 
the  history  of  this  celebrated  quarrel ; 
and  even  if  we  bad,  we  are  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  doing  so  by 
the  extremely  able  manner  in  which 
the  conduct  and  character  of  Mr. 
Croker  Lave  been  vindicated  in  the 
piiges  of  a  conUjmporary  upon  whom 
the  duty  of  bis  defeuco  more  especi- 
ally devolved  ('  Quarterly  Review,' 
July  ]876).  We  pass  on  to  a  atiU 
more  eminent  object  of  Macaulay's 
aversion. 

In  1 8.10  the  most  prominent 
figure  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Liberal 
^  party  was  Henry  Brougham — by 
universal  consent  the  most  powerful 
orator  of  the  day — endowed  with 
a  genius  whose  very  versatility  was 
its  defect.  On  every  subject  towards 
which  the  mind  of  the  nation  was 
directed  at  that  time — emancipa- 
tion, reform  in  Parliament,  amend- 


ment of  the  law  on  education — tbe 
first  name  that  presented  itself  was 
that  of  Henry  Brougham:  Macanlay 
desired  to  write  an  article  for  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review  '  on  the  events 
which  were  taking  place  in  France, 
Mr.  Napier,  then  the  editor  of  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review,'  very  nalnrolly 
preferred  one  which  he  was  ofiered 
from  the  pen  of  Brongham.  Mac- 
aulay never  forgave  Brougham  the 
precedence  which  be  was  thus  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  him.  Consideriog 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  men 
at  that  time,  the  initation  he  felt 
was  simply  ridiculons,  and  Mr. 
Trevelyan  would  have  acted  more 
wisely  for  the  reputation  of  bis  uncle 
if  be  had  refrained  from  publishing 
the' peevish  letter  in  which  he  gave 
vent  to  his  feelings  of  vexation. 
From  tiiat  hour  Macaulay  pursued 
Brougham  with  relentless  animosity. 
Brougham  and  Croker,  as  public 
men,  may  be  considered  fair  objects 
of  attack,  and  Mr.  Trevelynn  may 
be  excused  for  having  given  us 
an  insight  into  the  feelings  with 
which  Macaulay  regarded  them. 
But  there  were  others  with  whom 
the  case  was  very  diflTerent,  Mr. 
Trevelyan  saye:  "It  must  be  re- 
membered that  whatever  was  in 
Macaulay's  mind  may  be  found  in 
his  diary.  That  diary  was  written 
throughout  with  the  unconscious 
candour  of  a  man  who  freely  and 
frankly  notes  down  remarks  which 
he  expects  to  be  read  by  bimsetf 
alone"  (ii.  243),  A  similar  obser- 
vation is  true  with  regard  to  his 
letters.  They  were  addressed  to 
those  in  whom  he  felt  the  moat 
unbounded  confidence.  He  was  a 
man  of  impetuous  feelings  and  strong 
impulse,  and  it  was  in  his  diary  and 
his  letters  that  the  passion  of  the 
moTnent  found  vent.  It  was  there- 
fore the  bounden  duty  of  his  bio- 
grapher to  guard  from  the  public 
passages  which  could  only  have  been 
intcuded  for  the  perusal  of  the  writer 
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himself,  or  for    the  loring  eyea  of  or  false,  what    right  has    Mr.  Tre- 

those  to  whom  they  were  nddressed.  velyan  to    hold    up   to    execration 

The  pablication  of  Ecandals  of  the  the  name  of  a  man  who  is  dead 
dead — which,  whether  troe  or  false,  and  cannot  answer,  merely  he- 
may  wring  the  hearta  of  affectionate  cause  he  happened  to  have  a 
BorriTora  who  have  no  remedy  ex-  qnarrel  with  bis  father  half  a  cea- 
cept  that  well-deserved  horse-whip,  tury  a^o  ? 

the  nse   of    which  would  anfortu-  If  Sir  Charies  Trevelyan  deserved 

nal^ly  sabject  them  to  the  penal-  and  retains  tho  high  and  chivalrous 

dcB  of   the  law — is    becoming   a  character  which  Lord  Macaulay  at- 

commoD  offence ;  and  in  the  commis-  tributed  to  him,  bitter  indeed  must 

aon  of  this  social  treason  Mr.  Tre-  have    been    his    feelings  when    he 

velyan  is  an  offender  of  the  worst  came  npoo  this  passage  in  his  son's 

kind.  book. 

The    interest    naturally    felt    in  Aijain,    and  still    prompted  as  it 

everything    relating  to    Lord    Mac-  would  appear  by  his  filial  animosity 

aulay  must  insure    Mr.  Trevelyan's  against  Sir  Edward  Colehrooke,  Mr. 

book  an  extenaiTe  circniation,  and  Trevelyan  pubUshes  a  private  letter 

the  calumnies  it  contains  are  thus  from  Lord  MacaiJay  to  Lady  Tre- 

scattered  far  and  wide.     We  have  velyan,  in   which  he  gives   an   ac- 

only  space    to   notice    one  or  two.  count  (ii,  153)   (very  amusing  cer- 

Writing     t«     Mrs,    Cropper    from  tainly)  of  his  being  bored  on  the 

Calcutta    (i.     3S3),    Macaulay    an-  deck  of    a    Dutch    steamer   by  an 

nonrices    the     engagement    of    his  "elderly    gentleman"     ^whom     he 

sister  to  Mr.  (now  Sir  Charles)  Tre-  afterwards  qualifies  with    the  title 

velyan,  on  whom  he  pronounces  a  of  an  "  old  villwn")  and  his  "  ill- 

warra  eulo^iim,  eittollmg  his  moral  looking    vulgar  wife."      Here    the 

and  physical  qualitiex,  snd  especially  name  is  left  in  blank,  but  no  one 

his  proficiency  in  the  great  Indian  who    is     conversant    with     Indian 

sport    of    "  pig-sticking."     This   is  transaction*  at  that  dale  can   find 

all  very   well:  but  why,  unless  for  any     difficulty    in    'supplying    the 

the    gratification    of   hereditary  re-  omission  ;  and  accordingly  wc  have 

venge,  should  Mr.   Trevelyan    pub-  seen  a  copy  lying  on  the  table  of 

Ush  in  the  year  1876  the  statements,  one  of  the  largest  clubs  in  London, 

damnatory    if  true,    calumnlona   if  in    which    it    has    been    filled   in 

false,  which  Lord  Macaulay,  writing  (whether  correctly  or  not  we  cannot 

in    unreserved    confidence    to    his  say)  in  pencil, 

Bistor,  made  as  to  transactions  which  But  even  this  is  not  the  worst 
took  place  half  a  century  ago  be-  instance  of  reckless  cruelty  on  the 
twcen  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  and  part  of  Mr.  Trevelyan.  On  the 
Sir  Edward  Colehrooke  I  Sir  Ed-  departure  of  Macaulay  for  India, 
ward  Colehrooke  has  been  in  his  his  father  applied  to  him  for  a 
grave  nearly  forty  years,  but  there  recommendation  on  behalf  of  somc- 
«re  surviving  memhera  of  his  family  relative  in  whom  he  took  an  inter- 
on  whom  this  letter  may  inflict  in-  est  Macaulay  thereupon  writes  to 
finite  pain.  We  know  nothing  of  his  sister  as  follows : — 
the  facts.     Like  the  vast  majority 

of  the  readers  of  Mr.  Trevelyan's  "  My  failier  is  »t  roe  again  to  pro- 
book,  we  had  never  even  heard  the  ""IfforP-— .  WliatoneBrthlmvel 
nam7  of  Sir  Edward  Colebi^ke.  "f^lliJl;^— L'^rJ.rn  wLd 
For  anything  we  know,  tne  charge  recognise.  Tlie  lad  is  sucli  a  fool  that 
may  he  utterly  groundless ;  but  true  Lo  nould  utterly  A\agmx  roj  recoiu- 
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mendation,    .    .    .   Wliy  cannot  P North.      Mr.    Trevelyan   thinkB    it 

be  opprentlced  lo  Bome  hatter  or  tailor,  becomiue  to  sneer  at  the  mar  who 

ecribe  twenty  guineas  towards  making  nation  more   deeply  thnn  any  wnter 

a|>n8lr;-cookof  liini.     He  had  a  sweet  (with  the  exception  of    Burns  and 

toolli  when  he  wasacliild."  Scott),  as    a    "personage  who,  by 

the  irony  of  fate,  filled   the  Chair 

Now  this   was  written    in  1834,  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Edinhurgb; 

when  P was  prohably  a  youth  and  who  considered  the  production 

of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  so  tJiat,  if  of    twenty   columns    a    month    of 

living,  he  is  now  a  man   of  ahout  Bacchanalian   gossip  a  worthy  and 

sixty.     lie  may  be  alive  or  dead —  becoming  occupation  of  his  power" 

distinguished  or  obscure — we'  know  (i.  137). 

nothing  of  him.  But  no  friend  or  Mr.  Trevejyan's  mind  may  very 
relative  he  may  have  can  feel  the  possibly  he  so  constituted  as  not  to 
slightest  difficulty  in  supplying  the  enable  him  to  understand  or  relish 
blank.  He  was  a  relative  of  Lord  the  infinite  humour,  the  pathos,  the 
Itlacnulay,  and  consequently  Is  a  poetry,  and  the  creative  iniagina- 
rclativc  of  the  very  man  who  has  tion  which  tidom  '  The  Noctes.' 
had  the  cruelty  to  publish  these  con-  There  is  mental  as  well  as  physical 
tempthious  expressions  uttered  by  colour-blindness.  Wo  sliall  not 
Lord  Macaulay  forty  years  ^o.  Up  trouble  ourselves  about  Mr.  Tre- 
to  the  present  time  ho  may  have  velyan's  opinions  or  criticisms;  hnt 
regarded  his  relationship  to  Mac-  what  shall  we  say  to  the  treachery 
aiilay  with  pride  and  satisfaction,  (for  we  can  use  no  milder  term)  to 
He  lias,  or  had,  us  it  appears  from  the  memory  of  his  uncle  of  which 
this  very  letter,  sisters,  who  may  he  has  been  guilty  in  publishing  a 
he  as  warmly  attached  to  him  as  private  note  addressed  to  Mr.  Macvey 
Mr.  Trevelyan's  own  mother  was  to  Napier,  in  which  Macaulay,  smart- 
Lord  Macaulay.  What  must  be  ing  under  an  article  which  had 
their  feelings  when  they  open  this  appeared  in  the  columns  of  tbis 
page  of  the  memoir  of  their  illus-  Magazine,  says :  "  I  thought  a  con- 
trioHs  relative !  Has  Mr.  Trevelyan  test  with  your  grog-drinking,  coct- 
had  a  personal  quarrel  wilh  this  fighting,  cudgel-playing  Profetwr  of 
far-away  Scotch  cousin )  We  are  Moral  Philoaopliy  would  be  too 
Sony  to  be  obliged  to  suggest  the  degrading"  !  (i.  a49).  Now  this 
possibility  of  such  a  motive  ;  but  it  letter  wati  written  in  1832,  when 
IS  the  only  one  we  can  conceive  to  Macanlay  had  just  received  severe 
account  for  what  is  otherwise  an  blows  from  the  "  cudgel  "  of  the 
act  of  simply  wanton  cruelty.  In  Professor.  No  man  would  have 
these  cases,  it  is  not  Lord  Macaulay  been  more  ready  than  the  Professor 
but Mr.Trevelyan thatistheoffcnder.  himself  to  pardon  hard  blows  or 
This  leads  us  naturally  to  Mr.  hard  words  used  in  the  beat  of 
Trevelyan's  treatment  of  the  rela-  battle.  But  Mr,  Trevelyan  de- 
tions  which  subsisted  between  Lord  liberately  publishes  these  words 
Macaulay  and  Professor  Wilson,  forty-four  years  afterwards  I  Words, 
They  stood  opposed  to  each  other  he  it  remembered,  written  in  evident 
ns  the  great  literary  chiefs  of  the  irritation,  and  in  the  full  confidence 
Whig  and  Tory  parties.  This  is  of  privacy  which  existed  between 
neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  the  writer  and  the  receiver  of  the 
discuss  the    genius  of    Chnstopber  letter]* 

*  The  pain  which  would  liavc  been  Inflicted  on  Lord  Macaulaj  could  jiehivo 
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Now  mark  the  eeqtml.     Id  1852  votes  and  apcecUes  in  the  Souse  o 

Edinbargh  redeemed   the  di^race  Comniuns,  bad  expressed  very  dif- 

it  bad  incurred  by  tlic  rejection  of  ferent  opiaioiis  in  private,  and  bad 

Macaulay    in    1847,    and   ngain  re-  even    gone  so  far  as  to  express  to 

turned  him  to  Farlinment,  this  time  the   GovernmeDt   of  the  day  their 

at  tbe  head  of  the  poll.     On  that  opinion  that  the  Bill  was  a  neces- 
occflition,  this  "grog-drinking,  cock-  '  sair  measure. 

fighting,  cudgel-playing  Professor  O'Conuell  took  an  early  oppor- 
1^  Moral  Philosophy"  rose  from  a  tunily  of.  asking  Lord  Althorp 
bed  of  sickness  at  tbe  house  of  bis  whether  such  was  the  fact.  Lord 
brother,  drove  several  miles  into  Althorp  denied  that  any  such  corn- 
Edinburgh,  and,  supported  by  two  mnnication  had  been  made  to  tbe 
friends,  walked  up  to  the  poll,  and  Cabinet,  but  added  that  he  had 
recorded  his  vote  for  Macaulay,  It  reason  to  believe  that  such  opinions 
was  a  generous  tribute  from  tbe  had  been  expressed  by  some  of  the 
noble  old  man  to  his  former  adver-  Irish  membera, 
nary,  and  a  gallant  protest  against  The  Speaker  interfered,  statiug 
popular  bigotry  and  intolemnce.  that  O'Connell  had  no  right  to  put 
For  this,  perhaps  the  highest  com-  the  question,  and  that  Lord  Althorp 
pliment  that  his  uncle  ever  re<  ought  not  to  have  answered  iL  Bat 
ceivcd,  Mr.  Trcvelyaa  can  find  no  it  was  too  late.  O'Connell  de- 
fitter  words  than  the  sneering  ob-  manded  to  know  if  he  was  one  of 
servation,  thai  Professor  Wilson  the  members  .alluded  to.  Lord 
"performed  the  last  public  act  of  Althorp  said  he  was  not.  One 
his  bustling  and  jovial  existence  by  after  another,  each  Irish  member 
going  to  the  poll  for  Macaulay"  in  the  House  rose  and  received  a 
(ii.  314).  similar  answer,  until  it  came  to  tbe 

Tbe  Lion  is  dead,  and  bis  mem-  turn  of  Sbiel,  when  Lord  Althorp 
ory  is  exposed  to  the  insolence  of  said  that  he  was  the  member  al- 
any  self-satisfied  prig  who  would  luded  to.  Sbiel,  in  the  most  sol- 
have  been  annihilated  by  a  single  emn  and  emphatic  manner,  de- 
pat  of  his  paw  when  living.  nounced  tlie  statement  as   a  false- 

Immediatcly    before    Macaulay's  hood.     A  Committee  of  Privileges 

departure     for     India,    an     unfor-  was  moved  for,  Mr.  Hill  seconding 

lunate     incident     occurred     which  the    motion    for   its    appointment. 

had  been  consigned  to  an  oblivion  The     Committee    met      Macaulay 

desirable  for  all  parties  concerned,  was  called,  and  vouched  by  Mr,  Hill 

and    ciipccially  for  Macaulay,  until  as  his  witness.     He  at  once  refused 

Mr.  Trevelyan,  with  his  usual  want  to  answer  any  question.     The  Com- 

of   judgment,    has    thought   fit    to  mittee    decided    that    they    either 

revive  it.  could  not  or  would  not  compel  him. 

The  late  Mr.  Hill,  then  member  Everybody    knows    the    inference 

for    llull,    addressing    his    constit-  which  arises  whon  a  witness  refuses 

nents  in  justification  of  the  support  to   answer    a  question  which    may 

he  had  given  to  the  Coercion  Bill  criminate  himself.     Tbe  conclusion 

of  the    Whig    Government,  stated  universally    arrived     at    was,    that 

that  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  Macaulay  had  made  some  statement 

that   some   of    the   Irish    members  to  Mr.  Hill  which  he  either  could 

who  bad  opposed  the  Bill  by  their  not  substantiate,  or  feared  the  con- 

antlcipalod  tlie  fcroes  breach  of  confidenFe  wliich  Lis  nnpliew  lias  been  (;uiUj  of  in 

CDblishiDg  these  strictlj  private  and  conlidential  letters,  may  be  estimated  by  what 
B  endurMi  from  the  unauthorised  pnhlication  of  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of  his 
coDStituents  at  Edinbargh  in  1S46.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  170.    . 
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aeqaeaccs  if  he  did  so.     Abandoned  furadually   forced   tbemsclrcB   npon 

by  bia  witness,  Mr.  Hill   took  tlie  his  mind : — 

only  coursp  open  to  him  as  a  gentle-  ..  tjh  ^h  old  quwtiona  merged  sfresU 

man  and  a  man  of  hononr.     He  ten-  in  one, 

dcred  an  ample  apology  to  Mr.  Shiel  Sliould  for  tlio  good  or  England  tM»  be 

for  faaring   made  a  statement   on  done! 

information  npon  which,  as  it  turned  *  ^^i^^^;  «,nViciioii  ^ils  fnim  diaht 

out,  he  ought  not  to  nave  reliea,  and  evolved, 

exprewed  Ilia  full  belief  that  tbe  im-  It  Blled,  It  ruled  blm,  and  he  stood  re- 

pntatioQ  upon  him  was  groundlesB.  aolved, 

Everybody  felt  that  Macanlay  had  Prep«redforllUtliebrKvestdre«dloB«, 

1  ri     M      Till     ■       41,      I  „i,           1  AsiBtUBTurkforwUatllieFalosdocree, 

left    Mr.    Hill    in    the    Inrcb,    and 

opinions  IV ere  divided  as  to  whether  Tbe  taunt  wblcb  stings  the  honoiir  to 

the  charge  tm^alust  Sbiel  was  true  the  core ; 

or    false.     Such    were    tbe   simple  Tbo. look  which  says, 'False  friend  w» 

fact^  as  any  one  may  satisfy  him-  Tba'^^ofXefs  who  •midtheirfoc.' 

self  by  a  reference  to  Hansard  and  applsase 

the  'Annual  Register.'     Mr.  Trevel-  Rerign  their  rtandarda  and  renoiiiice 

van    introdnces  an  absurd  and  nt-  their  oaose. 

terl  V  gronndless  stetement  that "  Mr.  ^^  '"•^'J^«  ^'»""=' ""°"  '''""  """  "^^ 

Hill  withdrew  the  charge  in  unqua-  sbowmlafatalistmorecalmlybrave!"* 

lined  terms  of   self-abasement  and  -.          „ .               -        ir        i 

remorse"!     There  is  not  the  slight-  ^ Upon    this     occasion    Macaulay 

eat  foundation  for  thi.  gratnltona  showered  upon  the  head  of  the  pro- 

iosnlt  to  the  memory  of   Mr.  Hill,  P'lf  ^^  »''« ineasiire,  which  he  bim- 

who  eipresscd   his   regret  iu   the  self  sapportcd  in  one  of  the  most 

manly  terms  of  one  who  felt  he  had  '"'i'"^'  speeches  he  ever  delivered, 

been  led  into  an  error  by  placing  *  tojTent  of  the  bitterest  invective 

confidence    where    eonfidenco    tru  H'**   "™    ""^  "•=^„  vocahnla^    of 

not  due  vituperation  could  afford,     kighteea 

It    is    difficuh    to   say   whether  ^f"    afterwards,    when    hU   great 

fiwift  or  Macaulay  was  the  greater  "d'C""^'  ™  '°  ^^  g"",  when 

master  of  tbe  language  of  acorn  and  "  Eoffland  felt  what  light  of  temperat« 

hatred ;  but  in  tbe  power  of  inflict-  _  .  j  ?           ,     ,      „    , ,   j 

ing  torture,   tbe   li,   >e  think,  F«lriJ™.l^'b  rt.n  P..1  bad  p.«»J 

must    be    awarded    to  tbe    latter.  , 

When,  in   1845,  Sir  Robert  Peel  «''"  it  mulit  hare  been  auppoaod 

propoaid  an  increa«id  grant  to  the  'l"'     U™  •  1>,'8«,  apology"  would 

Roman  Catholic  College  of   May-  '»"«  «°°1^  't",  1"""  »'.  peraon.l 

noolh,  he  acted,  as  Macaulay  mu.t  warfare,    Macaulay,     re.imng    hia 

well    hare   known,   under  a   .tem  apeeohe.  for  publication,  eiulta  with 

senae  of  reeponaibility—  ^^J^^  delight  on  the  torture  he  had 
inflicted.     "  How  white  poor   Peel 

1     u™.!..™.™.  m. '^tlSLTS  looked  while  lw«i.peakilig!  Iwell 

In  Rll  our  language  t  The  itnperioDB  lord  ,       .,        »    ■     r  I?          j 

Of  Duty,  and  to  him  who  rales  a  Bute,  remember  the  efiect  of  the  words, 

Strong  in  proportion  as  its  slave  is  great"  'Tliere  you  ait '" 

We  can  only  compare  this  to  the 

It  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  enjoyment  felt  by  a  Red  Indian  as 

that  Peel  on  this  as  on  other  even  he  gloats  over  the  memory  of  the 

more   important  occasions  was  in-  tortures  endured  by  the  victim  he 

flaenced  by  convictions  which  had  had  tied  to  the  stake.   Mr.  Trevelyu, 
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however,  thinks  that  he  does  honour  taste  for  truth."     What  he  de^red 

to  the  memory  of  his  uncle  by  repro-  was  effect,  and  if  he  produced  that  be 

dacing,  after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  was  careless  of  the  means.     He  nas 

century  more  has  passed,  not  merely  the  greatest  of    scene-painters  and 

the  passage  in  the  speech,  but  also  the  moat  vigorous  of   caiicaturists. 

the  entry  in  the  diary,  which  shows  His  portraits  bear  the  same  relation 

that  the  object  of  his  blind  idolatry  to    the     originals    that     those     of 

was  totally  wanting  in  those  feelings  Gilray  do  to  Fox,  Burke,  or  Sheri- 

which  in  all  generous  minds  miti-  dan.     He  painted  with  tUegoi^eous 

gate  the  ferocity  of  political  no  less  colour  of   Kubens,  but  his   chiaro- 

than  of  actual  warfare.     Certainly  o«c«ro  wastbatof  Caravaggio.  Every 

no  man  ever  wielded  the  scalping-  character  that  be  draws  is  "  homed 

knife    with    more   skill   or    greater  as    a  fiend  or    haloed  as  a  saint" 

gDsto  than  Lord  Macaulay.  As  in  tlie  representations  of  the  last 

Neither  Swift  nor  Macaulay  ap-  judgment  by  the  masters  of  the  old 

pears  to  have  derived  much  enjoy-  Cologne   school,   on   the   one    side 

mcnt  from  works  of  art  or  from  the  stood  a  troop  of  virgin  martyrs  in 

wilder  beauties  of  nature,  whilst  the  all     their     maiden     purity,     with 

willows  at  Laracor  and  the  thorns  golden  glories  round  their   heads ; 

and  rhododendrons  at  Holly  Lodge  on  tbe  other,  demons  duly  homed 

were  respectively  objects  of  attach-  and   tailed  are    haling    gluttonous 

mcnt   to    each.      Both    were   stout  friars,    dissolute    monks,    and    ty- 

walkers,  and  Swift  was  a  horseman,  rannical  popes,  into  the  fiery  jaws 

Id  hia  day  he  was  so  from  neces-  of  bell. 

sity,  as  the  habit  was  to  travel  on  Lord  Macaulay  dealt  with  facta 

horseback.     Macaulay  could  neither  as  the  late  Colonel  Wyndham  dealt 

ride,  nor  swim,  nor  skate,  nor  shoot,  with  fences.      When  the    obstacle 

nor  play  cricket ;    and  this  is  the  was  not  negotiable   in    any   other 

more   extraordinary,  as   his  health  way,  tbe  colonel  was  in  the  habit 

nntil  towards  the  close  of  his  life  of  trusting  to  the  combined  weight 

was  uniformly  good,and  his  jtJiyii'jue  of   himself  (not  less  than  eighteen 

vigorous. — (ii.  404.)  stone)  and  his  horse,  and  smashed 

Another  singular  instance  of  the  it.  In  like  manner,  when  the  evi- 
incompleteness  of  bis  nature  was  his  dcnce  of  a  .fact  was  conclusively 
dislike  of  dogs.  "How  odd,"  he  gainst  Macaulay,  he  simply  denied 
says,  "  that  people  of  sense  should  its  existence,  reiterated  his  assertion, 
find  any  pleasure  in  being  accom-  and  trusted  to  the  weight  of  his 
panied  by  a  beast  who  is  always  authority  to  carry  him  through,  de- 
spoiling conversaljon  !"  and  he  gives  nonncing  all  who  dared  to  questjon 
an  amusing  account  of  the  pains  he  his  decision  in  much  the  same  terms 
took  to  relieve  himself  from  the  as  Lord  Feter  applied  to  those  who 
embarrassing  attentions  of  a  too  denied  that  his  brown  loaf  was 
sociable  dog.  "good,  true,  natural  mutton  as  any 

Lord  Melbourne  once  expressed,  in  Leadenhall  market."     Hobasun- 

in  the  vigorous  language  be  was  in  fortunately  been  very  generally  sue- 

the  habit  of  using,  his  distrust  of  cessful,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 

"  those  gentlemen  who  are  so  cock-  characters   he   baa  drawn   will    go 

anre  of  everything."     No  man  was  down  to  posterity  as  true  portraits 

ever  so  cock-sure  of  everything  as  with    other  fictions.     Richard    III. 

Macaulay.     Ho  never  doubted,  and  is  remembered  as  the  "bloody  dog" 

a   man    who   never   doubts   is   not  of  Shakespeare    and  the  "  bristled 

likely  to  arrive  at  the  truth.     But,  boar"  of  Gr^,  in  spite  of  Horace 

as  wa»  once  observed,  "  he  had  no  Walpole's  '  Historic  Doubts ;'   and 
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having  moncd,  who  immediately  imbibed 

branded    Marlborough    as    a    mar-  and  intCDsified  all  the  pas'iions,  pre- 

derer,  Pcnn  aa  the  servile  hiixter  of  judiccs,  lovce  and  hatreds  which*.it 

a    eavajrc  tyrant,  Dundee    as  ",t)]e  had  entertained  or  was  subject  to 

Chief  of  Tophet,"  and  Sfftft  eJt  the  during  its  mortal  career. 
possessor   of    every    vice   that   can         Not  only  has  the  charge  of  politi- 

djsgrace     human     nature,     though  cal  apostasy  been   brought  i^aiast 

every  one  of  those  charges  has  been  Swift  by  the  Whig  Lord  Macautav, 

demonstrated  over    and  over  again  but  even  in  greater  detail  and    in 

to  be  false,  equally  strong  language  by  the  Tory 

Lord  Macaulay's  portrait  of  his  Lord  Mnhon  : — 
great  prototype  is  in  the  following 

words.     After  a  warm   and    some-        ■■  Wo  find  l.im."  he  eajs.  "  bred  as 

what   exaggerated   eulogy  of  Addi-  »  Whig  an'ler  Sir   William    Ti^mpln 

son  he  says:  "  In  the  front  of  the  —  patronised    as   a    Whig   by    Lord 

.ppo.i,.  ™t.   .pp.a,,d  a  <l.,te  fru1^S7[""S-„'dS? 

and     fiercer     spirit,    the     apostate  without     b     pretuiice    ot    principle, 

politician,  the  ribald  priest,  the  per-  ividioiit  tlie  siiglitCBt  cliarce   against 

jured   lover — a   heart   burning  with  his    friends    on   public    grounds,   and 

hatred    against    the    whole     human  "^""^Ton   an   allej-ation   of  personal 

°  .    ,       .  ,  ,        .        ,        .  ,  nejr'ect,  turninjt    round  to   the    Torjr 

race,   a    mmd    richly   stored    with  i^j^rs  at  lUe  v^y  moment  when  thoii 

images  from   the   dunghill   and   the  lenders  w.-re  coming  into  oIBcb  ;  and 

lazar- house."*  liavinjt  evidently  no  better  reason  for 

In  a  former  Number  (in  Ma v  last)  desertinsbiscausetbantbatlie  thought 

we  showed  how  groundless  was  the  ■'">  danger,    t 
charge  of  being  a  "  perjured  lover;" 

we   now  propose   to   inquire  what         We  tnist  that  before  the  conclu- 

foundation  there  may  be  for  the  re-  sion  of  this  paper  we  shall  succeed 

raainder  of  the  charges.     The  first  in  satisfying  our  reader*  that  there 

we  will  select  is    that  of    political  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  this 

apostasy.     All  the  relations  of  poll-  charge,  that  the  conduct  of  Swift 

tical  life,  all  Iho  subjects  of  political  was  consistent  throughout,  and  has 

interest,  all  the  names  of  party,  have  been  truly  described  in  the  words 

changed  so  completely  in  the  course  of  Sir  Walter  Scott : — 
of  the  last  1 70  years,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult   to   place  one's  self         ..  ^g  ,i,e  {t^.^t  of  Sir  VVni.  Temple 

m  such   a  position  as   to  obtain  any  he   Imd   Ijeen   carelnlly  instrncted   In 

fair  view  of  political  events  in  the  tlie  princi[>les  of  the  EDglish  constitn- 

reign  of  Qneen  Anne,  or  to  form  a  """^    ^'  *!  clergyman  of  th«  Cbaijh 

just   estimate  of   the   conduct  and  ^Kn"^  o7  Te*?  Sts'.ud    tl 

character  of  the  actors  on  the  poll-  power.     Tlieso  were  the  leading  prin- 

tical  stage.  ciples   which   covcmed   Itim    through 

Lord  Macaulay  possessed  in  the  I'fs-    ^°'  wi"  "  be  difficult  to  show 

kigta.  d.5,..  ,1,.  p«„,  of  cuing  *c.„"°;sc't;zM:."s: 

up  the  spinte  of  past  ages  and    en-  ,u^   principle   wilb   party,  and   deem 

dowing   them    with   the    semblance  that  consistency  can  only  bo  claimed 

of  actual  life,  but  nnfortunately  the  hy  such  as,  with  blindfold  and  nndis- 

phantom  which  he  evoked  acquired  criminating    attachment,    follow    tb« 

Uh.i.h .  tjui  control  o.?r  .h.  jj^szl,  ';r',^r„il"..q's,'." 

magician  by  whom  it  had  been  sum-  Life  of  Swift,  p.  70.) 
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The  "  Discussion  on  the  Contests 
in  Athens  and  Rome"  was  published 
nnonymously  in  1701.  It  was  to 
this  tract  probably  that  Swift  allud- 
ed when  writinn;  to  Steele  in  May 
,1713,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
most  strongly  supporting  the  peace 
policy  of  Harley,     He  says  : — 

"I  tliiuk  principles  are   st   present 

3uite  out  ol  the  case,  and  tliat  we 
ifftr  and  dispute  wlmlly  about  pcr- 
EODS.  In  tijese  last,  yon  and  I  diiler  ; 
but  In  tbe  otlier  1  tliink  we  agree,  for 
I  Lave  in  print  professed  niyaulf  In 
politk'B  to  Ive  what  ve  formerly  called 
a  WbiR."— {■  Swilt,'  xvi,  41.) 

It  was  upon  his  acknowledgment 
of  the  aQthoraliip  of  this  pamphlet 
that  Soincra,  Halifax,  and  Burnett, 
the  leading  Whigs,  "  desired  his 
ncquaiutance  with  great  marks  of 
esteem  and  professions  of  kindness." 
— {'  Meraoire  relating,'  &c..,  x».  25.) 

"  It  was  llien,"  lie  fays,  "  I  began  to 
trooble  myself  with  tlii'  difference  be- 
tween the  principles  of  VVhig  and  Tory, 


lations.     I  talked  often  upon  litis  s 


Oreek  and  Roman  authors,  and  there- 
fore a  lover  of  liberty,  I  found  mysirir 
much  Inclined  to  bo  wbat  they  cnlled 
a  Whig  in  politics :  and  that,  besides, 
I  thoaglit  it  impoiisiblH  upon  any  oilier 
principle  to  defend  or  eubinit  Co  t1ie  Re- 
volution. But  as  to  religion,  I  confessed 
mjeelf  to  be  a  HlKU-CburcLiuan,  and 
that  I  dill  not  conceive  how  any  one 
who  wore  the  habit  of  a  clerjryman 
could  be  otherwise." — (lb.,  p.  Si4.) 

It  was  whilst  the  Whiga  were 
still  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power, 
and  not,  as  Lord  Mahon  has  repre- 
Kcntcd,  in  consequence  of  the  acces- 
sion of  Harley  and  the  Tories  to 
office,  that  Swift  published  the 
pamphlets  in  which  he  most  stren- 
uously opposed  the  policy  of  the 
Whig  Ministry,  and  npon  which 
the  chargo  of  apostasy,  if  it  has  any 
foundation  at  all,  must  rest. 
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jodged,  for  some  reasons  that  are  pure- 
ly personal  to  myself;  it  liaving  been 
objected  by  aeveral  of  those  poi)r  pam- 
phleteers, who  liuvu  blolted  so  macU 
paper  to  sliow  their  malice  ajralnst  tne, 
that  I  was  a  favourer  of  ibe  low  party. 
Whereas  it  has  been  manifest  to  all 
mHn  that,  during  the  hicbest  dominion 
of  that  faction,  I  had  pulilished  seve- 
ral iiacts  in  opposition  lo  the  measures 
then  taken; — lor  instance,  'A  Project, 
for  the  Kefurmaiion  ol  Manners,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Countess  of  Berkeley  ;' 
■  The  Sentiments  of  a  CbuicU  of  Enff- 
land  Man ;'  '  An  Argument  atrainst 
abolishing  Christianity ;'  and  lastly, 
a  letter  lo  •  member  of  Parliament 
afirainsl  taking  oS  the  Test  in  Ireland, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  to 
have  been  published  at  the  lime  the 
Earl  at  Wharlon  was  setting  out  to 
Ills  government  of  that  kingdom.  Bnt 
those  who  are  loud  and  violent  in  cof- 
fee-huuBes,  althongh  Ibey  generally  do 
a  cause  more  hurt  than  good,  yet  will 
seldom  allow  any  other  merit ;  and  it 
is  not  to  such  as  these  that  1  attempt  to 
vindicate  myself." — (Mem.,  &c.,  xv.  SO.) 


Little  did  Swift  nnticipate  that 
the  slanders  of  the  "  poor  pam- 
phleteers," whom  he  treated  with 
such  merited  scorn,  would  be  re- 
peated a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
afterwards  by  men  entitled  to  assert 
a  place  in  the  same  rank  as  himself ! 

Swift's  deep  feeling  of  religion 
has  been  admitted  even  by  one  of  his 
bitterest  assailants.  Mr.  Thackeray 
says,  Swift's  was  "  a  reverend,  a 
pious  apirit — for  Swift  could  love 
and  pray,"  and  adored  heaven  "with 
zeal,  wonder,  humility,  and  reve- 
rence." Yet  he  upbraids  him  with 
the  privacy  of  his  devotions — with 
having,  in  obedience  to  the  direc- 
tions of  his  Divine  Master,  "  entered 
into  his  closet,  shut  the  door,  and 
prayed  to  his  Father  which  is  iu 
secret;"  and  appears  to  prefer  the 
rollicking  religion  of  Harry  Field- 
ing and  Dick  Steele,  who,  as  he 
says,  "  were  especially  loud  and  fer- 
vent in  their  expression  of  belief; 
who  belaboured  free-thinkers  and 
stoned  imaginary  atheists  on  all 
Borta  of  occasions,  going  out  of  their 
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way  to  bawl  their  own  creed  and 
persecute  tlieir  neighbours."  Getting 
drank,  and  then  "  crying  'peeeavi ' 
with  a  most  sonorous  orthodoxy,  and 
hiccupping  Church  and  State  with 
fervour." — {Humourists,  30.) 

It  was  not  because  be  considered 
(as  Mr.  Gladstone  did)  the  State  to  be 
under  a  moral  obligation  to  support 
the  trath  that  lie  ajlvocatcd  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  but  members  of  the 
State  Church  from  political  power, 
but  because  ho  believed  such  exclu- 
sion to  be  essentially  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  the  State  itself.  He 
regarded  Catholics  and  Dissenters, 
— not  as  objects  of  divine  wrath, 
whose  bodies  were  to  be  tortured 
in  this  world  to  save  their  souls 
from  perdition  in  the  next, — but  as 
dangerous  members  of  the  Common- 
wealth. He  considered  the  Dissent- 
ers the  more  dangerous  body  of  the 
two,  likening  the  Catholics  to  a 
chained  lion,  whose  teeth  had  been 
drawn  and  whose  clawa  had  been 
cat;  whilst  the  Dissenters  resembled 
a  wild  cat  at  liberty  and  in  vigour, 
and  ready  at  any  moment  to  spring 
at  the  throat.  He  entertained,  be- 
sides, a  deep  and  not  iil-fonnded  con- 
tempt for  the  Dissenters  as  an  igno- 
rant illiterate,  and  narrow-minded 
race,  who  only  wanted  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  power  to  become  the 
most  tyrannical  of  persecutors. 

It  waa  in  this  spirit  that  in  his 
tract,  "Of  Public  Absurdities  in 
England"  (xv.  209),  he  lays  down 
as  a  maxim  that  "  it  is  absurd 
that  any  person  who  professes  a 
different  form  of  worship  from  that 
which  is  national  should  bo'  trusted 
with  a  vote  for  electing  members  in 
the  House  of  Commons,"  and  gives 
as  a  reason  the  danger  which  the 
State  would  thereby  incur;  and  in 
'The  Examiner,' No.  39, he  ridicules 
the  idea  of  "  Brownists,  Famnlists, 
Sweot-singers,  Quakers,  Anabaptists, 
and  Mnggletonians"  being  employed 
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in  places  of  trust ;  and  adds,  "  I  have 
been  sometimes  imagining  how  di- 
verting it  would  be  to  see  half-a- 
dozen  Sweel-iinffers  on  the  bench 
in  their  ermines,  and  two  or  three 
Quakers  with  their  white  staves  at 

We  have  lived  to  see  Catholics 
and  Dissenters  take  their  scats  on 
the  judicial  bench,  side  by  side 
with  High-Cburchmen — the  most 
pugnacious  of  Quakers  a  Privy 
Councillor  and  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet — and  one  who  is  said  to  have 
aspired  in  his  youth  to  the  honour 
of  occupying  a  Presbyterian  pulpit, 
successively  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Queen's  Bench,  and  (seated  on  the 
woolsack)  presiding  over  the  delib- 
erations of  the  House  of  Lords  as 
Lord  Chancellor;  yet  no  one  of  the 
evils  anticipated  by  Swift  has  arisen. 
The  law  is  better  administered  and 
more  promptly  obeyed,  the  Consti- 
tution more  respected,  and  the 
Crown  regarded  with  warmer  feel- 
ings of  loyalty  and  devotion,  than 
at  any  former  period  of  our  history. 

Never  was  the  standard  of 
political  morality  lower  than  dur- 
ing the  years  which  followed  up- 
on the  death  of  William  UL 
The  frank,  or  rather,  we  ought 
to  say,  shameless  avowal  of  Boling- 
broke,  was  equally  trae  of  both 
parties.  "  The  principal  spring  of 
our  actions,"  he  says  in  his  letter 
to  Sir  William  Wyndham,  "  was  to 
have  the  government  of  the  State  in 
our  hands ;  our  principal  views  were 
the  conservation  of  this  power,  great 
employments  to  ourselves,  and  great 
opportunities  of  rewarding  tliose  who 
had  helped  to  raise  us,  and  of  hurt- 
ing those  who  stood  in  opposition  to 
ns.  It  is,  however,  true  that  with 
these  considerations  of  private  and 
party  interests  there  were  others  in- 
termingled which  had  for  theirobject 
the  public  good  of  the  nation— at 
least,  what  we  took  to  be  Buoh."* 


•  Bolingbioke'i  Works,  i.  114. 
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The  great  question  which  divided 
England  during  the  last  four  yeare 
of  Anne's  reign  was  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  and  on  thia  qiieation 
Lord  Macaiilay  says,  "  Tbe  Tories 
were  in  the  right  and  the  Whigs  in 
the  wrong" — {v.  679). 

Properly  it  was  a  uatioDal  and 
not  a  party  queatioo;  hut,  as  we 
have  seen  in  more  recent  instances, 
it  suited  the  purpose  of  both  sides 
to  make  it  a  question  of  party.  The 
Whigs,  backed  by  the  mercantile  in- 
terest and  Ibti  Dissenters,  were  eager 
for  the  continuance  of  tbe  war.  The 
Tories,  supported  by  the  landed  in- 
terest and  the  Church,  were  the  ad- 
vocates for  peace.  His  attachment 
to  the  church  and  his  friendsliip  for 
Harley  threw  Swift  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Tories,     lie  became  the  most 

e>werful  auxiliary  of  Harley  and 
olingbroke,  and,  by  the  influence 
exercised  by  his  writings  on  public 
opinion,  contributed  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  man  to  the  snccesa 
uf  their  policy,  to  the  termination 
of  tbe  war,  and  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  of  Utrecht.  But  in  thus 
actioff'  he  never  abandoned  those 
constitutional  principles  which  ho 
had  advocated  in  his  earlier  writ- 
ings, and  his  condnct  was  through- 
lut  consistent  with  tbe  opinions  be 
bad  avowed  to  Somers  during  the 
time  of  his  intimacy  with  tbe  lead- 
ing Whigs.  The  Whigs  themselves 
acted  very  differently.  They  turned 
their  backs  on  all  their  former  pro- 
fessions, betrayed  their  frieuda  the 
Dissenters,  and  purchased  the  sup- 
port of  the  Tory  Lord  Nottingham 
by  aiireeing  to  assist' bim  in  passing 
the  hill  against  occasional  conformity 
which  they  had  themselves  defeated 
only  a  few  years  before.  "  This  in- 
tolemnt  bill,  carried  throngh  the 
House  of  Lords  by  tbe  active  a»- 
aistance  of  the  Whigs,  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  Tory  ma- 
jority in  tbe  llonse  of    Commons, 
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and  quickly  passed  into  a  law."*  It 
remained  for  years  a  disgrace  to  the 
statute-book.  In  pursuance  of  this 
hose  bargain,  the  resolution  against 
the  peace  was  moved  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  Lord  NottiDgham,  and 
carried  by  a  small  majority.  Swift, 
writing  to  Dr.  Stcnic  on  tbe  29th  of 
December  1711,  sajs  : — 

"  You  know  triint  an  unexpected 
thing  fell  out  llie  first  day  of  tlie  Be»- 
slon  by  the  caprice,  d)  scon  tent,  or 
some  worse  moiire  of  tbe  Earl  of 
Noltinglinni.  Id  above  twenty  years 
that  I  liave  known  somotliing  iif  Couns 
I  never  observed  bo  many  odd,  dark, 
uiisccountnljla  circumatances  In  any 
public  affair.  A  malority^  axaiust  the 
Coun,  carried  by  Gvq  or  six  dependins 
lords,  who  owed  the  best  part  of  their 
bread  to  pensions  from  tbe  Coun,  and 
who  were  told  by  the  public  enemy 
that  what  tbey  did  would  be  pleasing 
to  the  Queen,  Uioush  It  was  openly 
levelled  againat  the  first  minister's 
bead.  ...  A  lord,  who  Lad  been  so  far 
always  a  Tory  as  often  to  be  tliouRht 
in  tlie  Pretender's  inlereet,  giving  his 
vote  for  the  ruin  of  all  liia  old  frienda. 
caressed  by  those  Whljts  wbo  bated 
and  abhorred  liim  —  the  Whi)^  all 
chiming  in  with  a  bill  against  occa- 
sional conformity ;  and  the  very  Dis- 
seutlng  ministera  agreeing  to  it,  for 
reaBoaalhat  nobody  alive  can  tell.  A 
resolution  of  breaking  the  treaty  of 
peace  witlmut  any  possible  scheme  tor 
continuing  tlie  war  ;  and  all  this  owing 
to  a  doubtfulness  or  inconstancy  in  one 
ciTialn  quarter,  which  at  this  distance 
1  dare  not  describe." — (Swift  to  Sterne, 
Dec.  20. 1711,  xviii.  142.) 


The  histoiy  of  this  transaction 
is  told  with  admirable  humour  by 
Arbuthnot  in  his  'History  of  John 
Bull,'  cbap.  xiii.,  where  ho  relates 
how  "  Jack  banged  himself  up  by 
tbe  persuasion  of  his  friends,  who 
broke  their  word,  and  left  his  neck 
in  the  noose." 

The  strong  attachment  to  the 
Church  which  induced  Swift  to 
advocate  the  exclusion  of  all  but 
members  of  that  Church  from  the 


*  Lord  Stanhope's  History  of  Queen  Aune,  p.  SOS. 
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■  privileges  of  citizenship,  appears  to  a  not  be  foi^otten  liow  great  a  change 
politician  of  the  present  day  inoon-  in  manners  has  beun  taking  place 
sistent  with  his  luvc  of  liberty,  and  year  after  year,  ever  since  Dionco 
his  Whig  principles ;  bnt  it  would  was  required  to  tell  his  stories  at 
be  well  to  remember,  before  admit-  the  end  of  the  day  in  order  that 
ting  the  charge  of  "  apostasy,"  tliat  Fhilomcna  and  tlie  other  ladies 
the  Achilles  of  the  Liberals  has  dis-  might,  if  they  choi-e,  withdraw  (a 
played  the  same  apparent  incoQsist-  kind  of  conscience  clause,  of  which 
ency  to  even  a  greater  extent ;  and,  in  they  seem  never  to  have  availed 
obedience  to  what  no  doubt  appeared  themselves) ;  and  the  Miller,  the 
to  him  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  Sumpnei',  aad  the  Reeve  told 
has  struck  down  the  very  institution  their  tales  unreproved  by  the 
which  in  earlier  years  he  considered  Prioress  or  the  Nun.  There  are 
so  closely  united  with  the  State  that  stage  directions  for  the  conduct  of 
they  could  not  be  Kevered  without  the  actors  in  Ben  Jonson's  plavs 
destroying  the  vitality  of  both,  which  would  make  the  hair  of  the 
There  remains  the  charge  founded  Lord  Chamberlain  stand  on  end. 
on  the  coarseness  which  disfigures  The  heroines  of  Shakespeare  arc  the 
much  of  the  writings  of  Swift,  types  of  female  purity,  yet  they 
That  there  is  a  sound  foundation  listen  without  disapproval  to  what 
for  this  charge  it  is  impossible  to  in  the  present  day  would  be  con- 
deny.  But  it  must  be  remenibcrcd  sidcred  the  most  offensive  ribaldry. 
on  his  behalf  that  no  line  ever  fell  In  the  last  century  '  Roderick  Ran- 
from  his  pen  calculated  to  arouse  dom '  was  the  most  popular  of 
licentious  passion  or  to  weaken  the  novels,  yet  it  contains  pass^es 
bonds  of  morality.  In  an  age  when  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
'The  New  Atalantis'  was  the  saying  arc  more  objectionable  than 
fashionable  novel,*  when  Congreve  any  that  can  be  found  in  the  writ- 
and  Vanbrugh  were  the  most  pop-  ings  of  Swift ;  and,  coming  still 
ular  of  dramatists,  and  Prior  was  nearer  to  oar  own  time,  Xjray'a 
read  by  young  ladies  as  Tennyson  '  Long  Story '  would  certainly  have 
is  now,t  this  should  be  remembered  excluded  him  fi-om  the  table  of 
to  his  credit.  Swift's  offence  con-  Ladv  Cobham,  had  it  been  addressed 
sisted  not  in  licentiousness,  but  in  to  her  at  the  present  day.  It, is 
grossnoas  and  indecency.  Decency  hardly  fair  to  make  Swift  the  scape- 
is  the  child  of  passion,  and  of  pas-  goat  for  an  offence  so  common  at 
sion  Swift  knew  nothing.  In  his  that  time  as  to  be  considered  no 
desire  to  expose  the  hideousness  of  offence  at  all,  and  for  which  he  has 
vice,  he  overshoots  his  mark,  and  paid  a  severe  penalty  in  the  exclu- 
excites  dt^;ust  more  at  'his  treat-  sion  of  his  writings  from  the  perusal 
mentof  the  disease  than  at  the  dis-  of  the  better  half  of  creation, 
ease  itself.  The  prescription  is  so  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
nauseous  that  it  is  rejected,  and  characteristic  of  Swift  is  the  warmth 
fails  of  its  object.     But  it  should  and  constancy  of  bis  very    numcr- 

•"  Ah  lone  as  Atalsntis  sliall  be  read." — "Rape  of  tlio  I/wk." 
t  There  is  a  cuiiims  passage  in  one  of  Mrs.  Drlan.v'a  letters  publlalied  by  Ladv 
Llanover,  vol.  i.  p.  307.  Sliesays  :  "All  iliewliile  I  hsvo  l>een  writlay.  D'>n  onil 
Kellv  [two  jounfc  ladies,  llie  latter  Ibe  prettj  Miss  K<>Ily]  liave  resil  with  an 
audible  voice  '  Hans  Carvell '  and  snmo  otlier  pretty  llilnes  of  Ibat  kind  ;  and 
liow  can  one  help  Ilstenlnjcf  Wp  give  l.ndy  Llanover  fnll  credit  for  lieinein 
entire  ignorance  of  '  Hans  Carvell '  and  ail  sucli  otijer  "  pretty  things"  1  Other- 
wise, DO  doubt  siie  would  have  Bupprrsacd  tliie  pnasase. 
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onB  friendships.  It  seems  as  if  tbc 
affections  which  were  denied  their 
usual  osercise  in  the  relations  of 
domestic  life  had  expanded  in  the 
direction  of  friendship.  Pre-emi- 
nent was  his  attachment  to  llaricy. 
Bound  to  him  by  ties  of  gratitude 
on  behalf  of  his  Church,  he  steadily 
refused  to  he  placed  under  personal 
obligation,  and  always  asserted  that 
proud  independence  which  is  essen- 
tial to  genuine  friendship. 

During  the  quarrel  between  Har- 
ley  and  Bolingbroke,  Swift  main- 
tained his  friendly  relations  with 
both,  and  used  every  endeavour  to 
effect  a  reconciliation.  When  Bol- 
inghroke,  assisted  by  the  intrigues 
of  Lady  Masham,  had  succeeded  in 
displacing  his  rival,  his  first  object 
was  If  possible  to  secure  the  ad- 
hesion_of  Swift;  lie  wrote  to  hiin 
in  the  warmest  f'rms — he  addressed 
every  ailment  that  was  likely  to 
be  of  avail.  He  held  out  prospects 
of  brilliant  preferment.*  Lady 
Masham  implored  him  to  remain, 
in  compassion  for  the  Queen 
{rviii.  495).  Swift's  reply  may 
be  gathered  from  his  letter  to 
Vanessa:— 

"  I  am  wrote  to  earnestly  by  some- 
bckly  to  cnme  to  town  and  join  with 
those  ptH)|ile  now  in  power  ;  but  I  will 
not  do  it.  Sbj  noiliinir  "f  tliis  but 
Cuesa  tlie  person.  I  told  Lord  Oxford 
I  would  go  with  him  when  he  wos 
oat,  and  now  he  be|ra  it  of  me  1  can- 
not refuse  hjm.  I  me<)d1e  not  with 
hia  Intilts,  as  benns  a  minister  of  state, 
but  you  know  hia  personal  kiiidnesa 
to  me  was  excessive.  He  diatinguisbed 
and  chose  me  ubovo  all  oilier  men 
whilat  be  was  gri'at,  and  hia  letter  to 
me  the  other  day  tras  tlie  most  moving 
imaginable,"— (xviii.MU,) 

"  To  Swift'a  immortal  honour,"  saya 
Sir  Wnlter   Scott,   "  he  jAuaed   not  a 
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moment,  but  wrote  to  aolicit  a  renewal 
Of  his  licence  for  absence,  then  on  the 
point  of  expiring — not  that  be  might 
abnro  the  triumph  and  prospects  to 
which  be  was  invited  by  the  royal 
favourite  and  the  new  prime  minister, 
but  in  Older  to  accompany  hia  beloved 
friend  and  patron  to  neglect  and  se- 
clusion."—(Scott's  Life  of  Swift,  300.) 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  a 
striking  proof  not  only  of  the  in- 
dependence and  honesty  but  of  the 
amiable  and  affectionate  character 
of  Swift,  that  although  during  the 
course  of  this  bitter  quarrel  ho 
never  scrupled  to  tell  disagreeable 
truths  in  plain  language  to  both 
the  combatants,  he  never  forfeited 
the  esteem  or  affection  of  either. 
The  death  of  the  Queen  soon 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  13ol- 
ingbroke's  triumph  lasted  less  than 
a  week.  The  Whigs  seized  the 
reins  of  government,  and  proceeded 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  after  the 
fashion  of  the  day.  Ormond  and 
Bolingbroke  fled.  Harley  remained 
to  abide  the  storm,  and  was  thrown 
into  prison.  Mrs.  Masham  was  suc< 
cecded  in  her  backstairs'  influence 
hy  others  as  servile  and  unprinci- 
pled and  more  disreputable,  and 
Swift  retired  to  Ireland,  where,  un- 
til the  dark  cloud  which  obscured 
his  closing  years  descended  upon 
him,  his  time  was  passed  in  vindi- 
cating the  wrongs  of  his  country, 
in  a  voluminous  correspondence  with 
his  distant  friends,  in  the  produc- 
tion and  correction  of  works  which 
will  last  as  long  as  the  English 
language,  and  in  the  practice  of  his 
favourite  maxim  of  "vivela  baga- 
telle" in  the  society  of  Sheridan 
and  other  men  of  congenial  habits 
and  pursuits. 

"  Oh    a   changu    tout   cela,"  and 


"  "  Lord  Bnlinjtbroke  toid  me  Inat  Friday  li 
Somersi-i,  and  then  It  would  Iwcnsy  to  set  you 
should  be  made  easy  here,  and  nit  g'xiver  [tci 
rour  favour,  and  commanded  mo  to  liring  vou  i 
—Barber  to  Sivifi,  Aug.  3,  1714  (sviii,  500). 


le  would  reconcile  you  to  Lady 
It  withtbeQuren,  and  that  you 
ind].  He  said  twenty  things  in 
vliatever  wos  the  conaequencc," 
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rancli  for  tbe  better.  When  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  succeeded  by  Mr,  Dis- 
raeli, he  is  not  iQcarcerated  in  the 
Tower,  bat  passing  IVaitora'  Gate  \a 
perfect  safety  proceeds  a  little  far- 
ther down  tbe  river,  and  makes  a 
speech  to  adiniriDS  thousands  on 
Blacltheath.  Even  Mr.  Lowe's  head 
is  safe  from  tbe  vengeance  of  depu- 
tations whom  be  has  snubbed  into 
desperation,  and  foes  whom  he  has 
stuDg  to  madness  by  his  sarcasms  ; 
and  ne  may  ride  his  bicycle  along 
tbe  Strand  without  anv  risk  of 
halters  being  thrown  at  nim,  if  be 
chooses  to  brave  the  other  dangers 
attendant  on  such  an  undertaking. 

Besides  Uarley  and  SL  John, 
Swift  numbered  amongst  his  friends 
the  decorous  Addison,  the  sensitive 
plant  Pope,  "  kind  Arbuthnot," 
who  "  knew  his  art  but  not  his 
trade,"  and  whose  figure  looks  out 
from  tbe  distinguished  group  with 
a  mixed  expression  of  wit,  good- 
humour,  sham  misanthropy,  and 
real  benevolence — tbe  knight-errant 
Peterborough,  Ormond,  Atterbnry, 
Gay,  Prior,  and  a  host  of  others, 
led  by  careless,  learned,  witty,  af- 
fectionate, henpecked  Sheridan, 
and  brought  up  in  the  rear  by 
"  honest  Cromwell  in  red  breeches." 
All  these  united  in  their  love  and 
admiration  for  Swift.  They  quar- 
relled amongst  themselves.  Ilarley 
and  St.  John  from  hollow  friends 
became  bitter  foes;  Addison  insulted 
Pope,  and  Pope  lampooned  Addi- 
son ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
short  suspension  of  intimacy  which 
arose  from  the  party-feeling  of  Ad- 
dison, and  disappeared  after  Swift's 
removal  to  Ireland,*  not  one  of  these 
men  ever  wavered  in  his  attach- 
ment to  Swift.  When  Ormond 
and  Boliugbroke  were  in  eiile,  it 
was  from  the  friendship  of  Swift 
that  their  wives  sought  comfort  and 
consolation.     When  Harley's   head 
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was  in  peril,  it  was  Swift  who 
shared  his  retirement,  and  would 
have  shared  his  prison.  Is  it  con- 
sistent with  human  nature  that  the 
man  so  loved  and  honoured,  and 
who  had  inspired  such  warm  and 
devoted  attacnment  in  the  hearts  of 
men  so  various  and  so  distingaisbed, 
should  have  had  a  "  heart  buraiog 
with  hatred  gainst  the  whole  hu- 
man race ;"  and  that  it  should  be 
left  to  Macaulsy,  Jeffrey,  Thackeray, 
and  Lord  Mabon,  to  discover,  more 
than  a  century  after  his  death,  that 
he  was  an  epitome  of  everything 
that  is  vile  and  contemptible  in 
human  nature  i 

We  have  now  gone,  one  by  one, 
through  all  the  charges  that  have 
been  brought  against  Swift ;  and 
wo  cannot  conclude  this  paper 
better  than  in  the  words  of  Dr, 
Delany,  a  man  of  high  c&aracter 
and  pure  life,  who  knew  Swift  well 
and  who  sums  up  his  observations 
as  follows : — 


"All  iliia  consliloreil.  tlio  character 
of  his  [Swirt's]  life  nill  appear  like 
lliat  of  Ills  writin)^;  lliey  will  botb 
bear  to  be  reconsidered  and  re-exsia- 
ined  with  tbe  utmost  atteation  ;  aad 
will  slwayi  discover  new  beauties  and 
excellences  upnn  ever]'  examination. 
Tliev  will  bear  to  be  coosldrred  as  the 
BUD,  In  which  tie  briRbtness  will  hide 
tlie  bleinisbes  ;  and  whenever  petulant 
ignorance,  pride,  malice,  malignity,  or 
envy  interposes  to  cload  or  flullj'  bis 
fame.  I  will  take  upon  me  to  pro- 
nounce that  tbe  eclipse  will  not  last 
\ong. 

"  To  conclude.  No  man  ever  de- 
served better  of  any  country  than 
Swift  did  of  bis.  A  sti^ady,  persever- 
inc,  inlleiible  friend  ;  a  wise,  a  watch- 
ful, and  a  faithful  counsellor  under 
many  severe  trials  and  bitter  provoca- 
tione,  to  tbe  manifest  baz.ord  of  both 
bis  lilieriy  and  fortune. 

"He  lived  a  blessing,  be  died  a 
benefnclor,  and  liis  name  will  ever  live 
an  honour,  to  Ireland." 


],  June  80,  1717-18, 
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1  CAN  fancy  a  suporcilions  reader  the  dizzy  eminences  of  fame — tlic 

looking  scornfully  at  this  title  and  ground  of  being  what  you  yourself 

atemly  putting  to  me  the  very  pro-  probably  are,  and  therefore  having 

per  question — "  And  pray,  who  are  more    in    common   with   you  than 

yoQ  that  youT  childhood  should  be  more     celebrated    personages     can 

of  importance  to  any  one  !     Tell  us  have, — an  undistinguished  individ- 

youi  name,  that  we  may  see  whether  ual.     In  your  case  as  in  mine  (if 

it  will  be  worth  our  while  to  read  I  may  say  bo  without  offence),  the - 

yon.     Are  you  the  Earl  of  Beacons-  "child"  hasnotprovedthe  "father" 

tield,   about  to   let  the  world   seo  of  a  great  man.     Let  me  hope  for 

what  manner  of-sports  and  studies  yoa — what  is  more  than  I  can  say 

beat  fit  a  child  to  grow  ap  into  the  for  myself — that  he  has  done  better 

EDcceiasfnl   novelist,   politician,   and  than  that,  and  been  the  father  of  a 

Premier?     Or   (for  we  see  a  few  man  able  and  willing  to  take  the 

verses  on  some  of  your  later  pages)  poet's  advice — 
aro  Tou  the  poet -laureate,  willing  to 

disclose' to  a    circle  of   breathleas  " Bo  ^ood,^  my  frlond,  aiid  let  who  will 

admirers  how  the  genius  (bom,  as  do  noble  things,  not  dre»m  tiicm,  nil 

we  all  know,  not  made)  first  be-  day  long; 

comes  conscious  of  itself  ?     We  have  ^o  mO^^K  life,  death,  and  that  vast  For 

heard  that  the  child  is  father  to  the  One  sniD<l,  awcet  song." 

man  ;  if  you  will  tell  us  what  man-  , 

ner  of  man  tou  now  are    we  shall  °^^a  is  the  man  whom  I  would  in- 

know  whether  it  is  worth 'our  while  '•*«   to    be    my   only,    because    he 

to  make    the   acqnaintance   of  the  *'one  would  be  my  compassionate, 

yonng  author  of  your  present  ex-  '"signer,    were    I    about   (following 

istance."     Alas!     I  have  no   satis-  Keble's     mournful     expansion     of 

factory  answer  to  give  to  any  such  Wordsworth's  idea  into 
hai^hty  questioner.     I  am, not  the 
late  leader  of  the  Ilouse  of  Com- 
mons; far   from    that,  I  have   not 

even  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  see  to  take  my  stand  in  mourning  robes 

no  great  chance  at  present  of  ob-  beside  the  grave  of  my  childhood,  , 

taining  one.     And  I  am  certainly  and  to  pronounce  a  solemn  funeral 

not  Tennyson :  should  I  (as  I  part-  oration  over  that  strange  Itttie  bti. 

ly  intend)  indulge  a  sympathising  ing  which  once  was  myself.     Did 

circle  with  extracts  from  my  early  I  mean  to  unveil  infantine  remorse 

poems,  no  further  disclaimer  of  all  and  anguish  as  real  and  as  keen  as 

relation  to  the  author  of  '  Id  Memo-  any  of  the  sorrows  of  matureryears, 

riam '  and  the   '  Idylls '  could  pos-  to  revel  once  more  in  ima^nation 

Kibly  be    required   from    me.      In  amid  the  flowers  of  vanished  springs,  , 

fact,  I  am  nobody  whose  name  can  to  shudder  again  in  tho'ught  as  the 

bespeak    attention  —  a    person    of  chill  touch  of  death  thrilled  me  for 

whom    you,   my   discouraging   and  the  first  time,  one  such  hearer  as  I 

unwilling  listener,  never  beard  be-  am  venturing  to  imagine  you  to  be 

fore,     I  claim  a  hearing  from  you  would  be  enough,   perhaps  at  last 

on  a  lower  but  a  wider  ground  than  too  mnch.     But  I  am  engaged  in.  - 

that  of  having  climbed  np  any  of  no   such   task  to-day,  and   all  the  ■ 
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world  may  listen  while  I  describe  ducing  my  frieods  at  once  to  the 

some  of  my  onn  early  literary  efforts,  two    most  rcmurkable  persons  who 

It   is  usual   nowadays,  when  in-  adorned  the  vill^e  sear  which  nij 

diting  the  life  of  any  great  writer,  early    years  were  spent — a   villaze, 

to  iaduige  in  a  good  deal  of  col-  or  rather  hamlet,  defended  in  the 

lateral  delineation  of  persons  who  olden  time  by  a  stout  fortress,  built 

may  be  presumed  to  have  influenced  to  ward    off  the  incursions  of  our 

the  formation  of  his  characler.     You  Scottish     neighbours,     which     still 

have  no  sooner  set  out  on  the  smooth  rises  in  grey  dignity  above  the  little 

turnpike  road  of  the  great  A.'s  his-  stream    which    hastens    down    the 

tory,  tlian  hia  biographer  asks  you  valley  below    it    to   meet,    a    mile 

to  tnm  up  one  nitty  lane  in  search  further  on,  the  clear  bright  waters 

of  a  great  aunt  of  remarkable  dis-  which  flow  from  one  of  the  fairest 

position  whom  lie  may  have  seen  Jukes  in  England.     Opposite  to  the 

when  a  very  small  boy,  and  then  castle  stands  tFie  nncient  church,  on 

up   another  to   look   for  a   second  the  site  of  a  yet  older  monastery, 

cousin    twice    removed     who    dis-  mentioned  by  the  Venerable  Bede, 

played  some  sparks  of  genius.     You  In  that  church  is  the  stone  effigy 

come  back  tired  and  out  of  humour  of  a  baron  who   in    days  of   yore 

from     these     excursions,    and    are  girded  on  his  good  sword  to  fight 

allowed  to  pursue  a  straight  course  for  the  Holy  SepiiJchre,  and  haply 

for  a  few  pages ;    when  lo  1     after  left  some    fair  lady  pining  for  nis 

accompanying      A.     through      the  return  in  the  strong  tower,  which 

measles   to   school    (where    he    did  might  keep  out  the  Scot,  but  could 

nottiing    remarkable)   along   several  not    shut     out    many    a    troubled 

more  pages,  you    at  lajt  arrive  at  dream  and  anxious  thought  of  her 

hia  college  life,  to  find  yourself  on  absent   lord ;    and    whicli    perhaps 

a  wide  comnmn,  across  which  yon  admitted  pilgrims,  so  called,  telling 

are     instructed    to    follow    vanous  audacious  travellers'   tales   to  wrap 

winding  tracks  that  you  may  have  her    in   false   security,   or   disquiet 

a  look  at  a  good   many  people  who  her   with    alarming    reports,  wliich 

were,  or  ought  to  have  been,  his  no  special  correspondents,  no  electric 

friends  there — from  each  of  whom  telegraph,  were  at  hand  to  refute. 

he   may   have    learned    something,  Now,    when  I  was  a   child,  the 

without  which   he  would  not  have  children  who,  in  that  old   chureh, 

finally  proved  the  man,  in  hopes  of  gazed  on  me  and  the  other  favoured 

finding  whom  at  last,  you  dutifully  occupants     of     the     squire's    new 

plod    along    many    another    weary  on    Sundays    from    their    humbler 

chapter.     This  method  of  composi-  benches,  were  taught  on  week-days 

tion  seems  to  me  irritating,  and  a  by  a   verv   remarkable    pedagogue 

needless  waste  of  time,  in  the  bio-  indeed.     Mr.   Graham    (so    let   me 

graphy  of  a  genius.  call  him)  would  have  had  but  little 

But   I   shall   fearlessly  follow    it  chance    in    these    days    of    school 

in  my  own  case — at  least  once  or  boards.     He  got  too   eccentric   at 

twice — because  I  am  not  engaged  in  last  for   even    the   tolerant   village 

depicting   an    important   life.      My  trustees,   lojt   his  post,  and  ended 

main  road  is  far  from  being  a  fine  his  days   in    the    workhouse.     But 

one  ;  and  so  to  loiter  a  while  in  any  he  reigned   undisputed  through  all 

shady  lane  that  may  branch  from  it  the  days  of    my  youth.     His  pale 

may  be  no  loss  of  time.  ascetic  face,  surmounting  the  same 

I    shall    therefore    expect  to   bo  long  thread-bare  cloak  io   summer 

.thanked  and  not  blamed  for  intro-  as   in  winter,   was   never  absent  at 
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iiioming  or  afternoon  service  from  peoDy-post)  felt  a  small  pen — a 
bia  nook  in  clinrcb,  whence,  on  dirty  little  stamp,  its  recipient  used 
occasional  absences  of  the  parish  to  say,  yet  surely  a  pen  with  a  his- 
clerk,  his  sepulchral  "  Aoiena"  were  tory.  "  With  this  pen,"  said  the 
heard  sounding.  The  same  curious-  letter,  "I  have  beguiled  many  a  sad 
ly-coatrivcd  screen  fenced  him  in  and  lonely  hour.  I  part  .with  it  re- 
from  draughts  at  ail  seasons  in  -the  gretfuUy  ;  but  sinoe  it  has  traced 
chimney-corner  of  the  honse  where  lines  that  baTe  offended,  I  give  it 
he  lodged  ;  adding  the  farther  se-  into  your  custody,  that  I  may  be  no 
cnrity  against  cold  of  always  wear-  more  tempted  to  displease  you  by 
ing  his  hat  indoors — I  presume,  for  my  use  of  it"  I  tbink,  however, 
be  was  a  very  polite  man,  by  special  that  otiier  pens  came  to  hand  ;  it 
permission  of  uis  hostess.  He  was  wonld  have  been  strange  had  they 
the  meekest  and  hnmblest  of  men  not  to  a  scboolraasler.  At  all  events, 
(sincerely  religious,  I  fnlly  believe) ;  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Gralinm's  scho- 
but  if  he  bad  a  lingering  spark  of  lastic  career,  my  friend  Mrs.  Oamp- 
pride,  that  spark  rose  np  into  a  bell — who  bad  newly  come  to  live 
little  flame  at  the  contemplation  of  near  the  village,  in  a  house  pur- 
bia  own  merits  as  a  letter-writer,  chased  from  heryoungeraister^a  nus- 
And  thoae  merits  were  great.  I  band,  Mr.  Llewellyn — received  an  ob- 
cannot  say  that  perspicuity  was  one  lique  shot  from  one  of  tbcm,  worthy 
of  tbem  ;  but  in  that  deficiency  of  its  holder's  previous  repntation 
Mr.  Graham  only  showed  a  certtun  among  us.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Camp- 
kindred  to  the  genius  of  some  great  bell  had  aubacribed  most  kindly  to- 
divines  and  poets  of  our  day.  But  wards  a  little  fund  raised  for  the 
in  bis  own  line  of  bazy,  indefinite  retiring  schoolmaster.  They  scarcely 
grandeur,  be  succeeded  well  observed  that  when  he  passed  them 
What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  in  the  village  afterwards  he  took  no 
□ovcl  and  ingenious  than  bis  ad-  opportunity  of  thanking  tbem  for 
dressing  two  ladies  of  my  own  their  kindness ;  for  they  knew  him 
family — ladies,  too,  aach  aa  ladies  to  he  shy  and  odd,  and  thej~  ever 
were  forty  years  ago,  reserved,  digni-  desired  rather  the  pleasure  of  doing 
fied,  and  anxious  to  keep  the  inferior  good  than  the  thanks  of  the  re- 
claases  of  aociety  in  their  proper  ceiver  of  their  bounty.  But  great 
places — by  the  playful  sobriquets  of  waa  their  amnaement  when  the  ab- 
"  Miss  Monday  and  "  Miss  Tues-  sent  Mrs.  Llewellyn  forwarded  to 
day,"  and  opeaing  a  letter  to  one  of  them  a  letter  sent  to  herself,  then 
them  with  these  words,  "  A  confer-  in  the  south  of  France,  by  Mr. 
ence  iu  the  Milky  Way" }  I  am  Graham,  which  concluded  with  the 
sorry  to  say  that,  mncb  as  tbey>inay  following  sentence ;  "  It  haa  been 
have  appreciated  the  latent  poetry  auggested  to  mo  by  aeveral  persons 
by  which  they  were  accoated,  thev  that  I  abould  offer  my  thanks  to 
felt  that  the  best  interests  of  soci-  Captain  and  Mrs.  Campbell  for  their 
cty  forbade  it  to  guah  freely  forth,  preaent  to  me;  bnt  if  they  are  to  be 
and  requested  ita  suppreaaion.  Mr.  tbanked  at  all,  it  can  only  be  done  , 
Graham  proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  through  you,  whom  I  have  const!- 
He  wrote  a  pathetic  epistle  to  the  tuted  the  head  of  the  family," 
person  who  bad  remonstrated  with  Surely  as  roundabout  a  convoy- 
iiim  (the  sister-in-law  of  the  two  ance  of  gmtitnde  aa  any  one  ever 
a^rievcd    ladies)  ;    and   from    the  thought  of ! 

folds    of     that    letter    (artistically         Foor  Mr,  Graham !  bis  Scriptural 

doubled,  as  letters  were  before  the  knowledge  got  him  at  least  into  one 
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more  serious  scrape  than  his  fine 
epistolary  talents,  through  not  con- 
Hdering  the  difference  between 
tbiD|;B  recorded  for  our  example, 
nnd  things  recorded  for  our  infor- 
mation. His  scholars  bad  all  de- 
nicd  knowledge  of  some  piece  of 
mischief,  evidently  perpetrated  by 
one  of  them.  So  th«  ma»tei  in- 
formed them  that  he  should  de- 
tect th6  culprit  by  a  method  point- 
ed out  to  him  in  the  Bible ;  and 
after  praying  for  a  perfect  lot,  made 
the  boys  draw  lota,  and  proceeded 
to  whip  the  unlucky  yontb  on 
whom  the  lot  fell  I  much  fear  the 
boy  was  innocent  of  that  particular 
offence ;  but,  remembering  Hamlet, 
let  us  hope  that  be  got,  after  all,  no 
more  than  his  due.  Still,  parents 
nnversed  in  Shakespeare  took  of- 
fence, as  might  be  expected,  and 
Mr.  Graham  lost  one  promising 
pupil  on  the  spot,  along  with  pres- 
tige  which  he  was  never  afterwards 
able  to  regaiu. 

Were  I  engaged  on  the  memoir  of 
a  renowned  author,  I  should  be  ob- 
liged to  atop  here,  and  show  the  in- 
fluence of  this  eccentric  form  in  the 
group  which  surrounded  his  child- 
hood on  the  moulding  of  his  after- 
life ;  nay,  to  examine  gravely  which 
of  the  portraits  in  his  humorous  and 
witty  novels  bears  the  greatest  resem- 
blance to  poor  Mr.  Graham.  But  be- 
ing quite  otherwise  engaged,  I  feel 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  leave  the  lane 
we  arc  walking  in  by  the  nearest  stile, 
and  cross  the  adjoining  field,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  my  friends 
to  our  next  village  celebrity.  Miss 
Benson,  the  worthy  Sunday-school 
teacher  of  my  younger  days.  She 
was  a  woman  with  the  gift  of  utter- 
ance, which  she  exercised  remark- 
ably fast,  and  with  a  taste  for  natural 
histon-,  which  I  know  we  children 
thought  »he  indulged  rather  cruelly 
on  ihe  butterflies  slic  secnred  as 
spccimeoa,  and  on  the  bat,  of  which, 
having    somehow   got   it    into   her 
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power,  she  said,  "  I  gave  it  one 
meal,  and  then  I  starved  it  to 
death,"  Unmercifol  mercy,  so  we 
thought ;  bnt  children  are  very 
severe.  In  like  manner  1  fear  we 
showed  a  carping  spirit  when  we 
heard  how  Miss  Benson  diversified 
her  Snnday-Bchoot  treat  with  little 
sacred  dramas :  how  she  enacted 
Joseph  and  his  brethren  with  her 
Bcholare — arrayed  heraelf  as  Joseph 
in  a  Lammermuir  plnid  scarf,  and 
holding  a  shepherd's  crook ;  and  how 
she  cleverly  represented  the  finding 
of  Moses,  with  the  help  of  a  child 
and  a  basket,  in  the  nearly  Ary  moat 
of  the  old  castle,  sweeping  down,  I 
presume,  heraelf  tnnjesticfUly  to  the 
rescue  in  the  character  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter.  But  the  trait  in  my  own 
dealings  with  Mise  Benson,  which 
I  disclose  with  the  liveliest  fear  of 
misconstruction,  is  the  diversion 
which  her  poetiy  afforded  me ; 
knowing  how  readily  it  may  be  set 
down  to  the  jealousy  of  a  rival 
verse  -  writer.  Is  U  wise  of  me, 
even  at  this  vast  distance  of  lime, 
to  reveal  that  when  Miss  Benson's 
versified  address  to  the  curate  of 
the  parish  on  his  departure  was 
confided  to  us  by  his  reverence, 
we  all  followed  the  example  of  that 
ungrateful  young  man  by  laughing 
at  It  more  than  a  little  }  My  only 
defence  is  to  quote,  not  all — for  some 
I  have  forgotten,  and  some  of  the 
lines  I  do  remember  deal  with  very 
sacred  matter — bnt  at  least  the  open- 
ing and  the  close  of  that  remarkable 
effusion : — 

1. 
"  Bcverend  sir,  adieu  1  sdlea  < 

Yon  soon  from  ns  iDDst  part  ; 
Bat  of  your  Bock  there's  not  u  few 

Tbatprayi  tat  you  at  heorl. 

2. 
O    way  their    prajrcr*    bring   down   a 

blesalnsc 
On  jour  dfcoltd  hrad  ; 
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-      ,      -.,,*■  tnuts,  I  ccnild  hardly  believe  that 

MyhcBrtwraalmoBt^ieo  iurtr,—  Doxefl  his  nephew  s  e&rs  in  chnrch 
Ton  brooglit  the  word  tbatgave  relief,  before  the  wondering  coneregation  ; 
provoked  to  this  astairit  by  "his  in- 
dignation at  seeing  the  youth  loti- 

o..,,.»c»,.l.k.ai.m™d.siiit„  i'iuf'r""'' "j"  "T.f'i'"'"^ 

A»  eyes  can  Bcnree  behold :  against  the  pew-door,  which  burst 

For  as  the  Btara  tn  glory  dltrtr,  Open  with   bis   Weight   and   precipi- 

Bo  Mints  <to«,  we  are  told."  ^ted  him  into  the  pass^  below. 

After    all,    though,    I   brieve    tny 

"  I  cottld  not  have  written  those  instincta  were  nght,  and  that  it 
lines,  nor  yon  either,"  was  the  sly  was  the  old  man's  son,  my  great- 
commentary  of  a  learned  friend  to  great  uncle,  who  really  laid  himself 
whom  I  once  repeated  them.  I  thus  open  to  a  serious  charge  of 
think  he  was  eapecialiy  struck  by  "  brawling  in  chnrch,"  had  the 
the,  to  a  clasMcal  scholar,  alarming  vicar  and  churchwardens  not  rever- 
uso  of  the  epithet  "devoted"  ia  enced  the  squire '  too  much  tosup* 
ver^e  2.  Probably,  too,  the  notion  pose  he  could  figure  in  an  ecele- 
of  labour  rendered  audible  in  the  siaetical  court.  In  like  manner, 
sncceeding  lines  was  strange  to  him;  the  mstica  of  those  days  saw  no 
not  to  speak  of  the  fair  writer's  cause  of  wonder  if,  when  a  case  of 
rather  bold  disregard  of  the  ordi-  wife-beating  or  similar  raisdemean- 
nary  rules  of  grammar,  with  the  our  was  brought  before  the  squire, 
result  of  leaving  the  reader  tincer-  he  calmly  turned  to  his  attendant 
tain  whether  the  preacher's  "  labour"  with  the  words  "  Bring  me  Condign," 
was  listened  to  or  itself  a  listener.  the  stick  with  which  he  was  in  the 

Miss  Benson  did  not  marry  the  habit  of  administering  condign  pun- 
curate,  for  whose  sake  she  thus  out-  ishmenl,  and  proceeded  to  serve 
soared,  not  "  the  flaming  bounds  of  the  offender  as  he  had  served  his 
(pace  and  time,"  but  the  prosaic  victim.  I  may  remarit  parentheti- 
limits  of  sense  and  of  Lindley  cally,  that  the  beautiful  white  hands 
Murray.  But  I  am  happy  to  add  of  the  handsome  fop  in  a  green 
that  she  died  the  wife  of  another  moming-snit  laced  with  gold,  and 
cle^yman,  who  I  hope  admired  her  in  smart  cocked-hat,  among  our 
poetry,  and  to  whom  I  feel  sure  she  family  pictures,  aeem  scarcely  suited 
made  an  excellent  and  "  devoted  "  to  this  patriarchal  exercise  of  ins- 
help-matc.  tice  traditionally  ascribed  to  him  ; 

Nor  was  it  only  the  case  that  the  in  which,  I  presume,  he  felt  himself 

friends  of  my  childhood    were  not  emulous  of  his  contemporary  Fred- 

qnite  of  the  ordinary  pattern.     I  erick  the  Great  of  Prussia,   whose 

can  prove  a  better  right  still  to  be  works  are  nnderstood  to  have  been 

eccentric  (had  I  only  possessed  the  his   favourite    reading.     Nowadays, 

necessary     genius)    by     hereditary  I  fear  the  worthy  man  would  have 

dencont.      My    great  -  great  -  grand-  changed  places  with  the  object  of 

father    (if   the  tales  current  about  his  righteous  displeasure,  and  been 

him  in  my  youth  were  true)  must  himself  summoned  for  an    assault ; 

hare   been   very  unlike    what  men  but  in  those  simpler  times,  the  sav- 

are  now.      When    I    looked  at  his  ing   of   time,   tronble,   and    public 

placid  countenance,  beaming  oat  of  disgrace   was  appreciated,  and   all 

a  well-powdered  wig,  above  his  sky-  parties  liked  the  plan, 

blue  cost,  among  the  family  por-  But  to   return   to  my   eccentric 
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forefather,   whose    prowess   in   the  taps  from  a  fan,  or  possibly  an  ill- 

li  anting- field   is   com  mem  orated   in  spelt  bUUt  doux, — for  the  progress 

aojig  and  legend  in  the  Lak«  dis-  was  slow  over  the   ill-made,  or  ra- 

trict,  where  tne  boatmen  still  show  tber  nnmade,  country  loads — would 

the  tourist  tlje  xteep  hill-side  down  that  I  could  add,  bnt  it  was  sure  I 

which,  on  one  occasion,  he  success-  It  was    exactly  the  reverse ;  for  at 

fully  piloted   a  favourite  hunter —  some    unexpected    stumbling-block 

a  track  on    which    I    believe    no  the   coach    upset;    literally    turned 

horse's    hoof  has  tried  to  make  a  upside  down,  and   made  the  extri- 

print  either  before    or   wnce ;    and  cation  of  the   ladies  within  a  verj- 

concemiog  whom  it  is,  or  was,  said  difficult  matter.      The  squire  dia- 

or  sung  that,  at  a  dangerous  leap,  mounted  iu  all  baste  and  flew  to  the 

.,,,             <,    ,     -J    _,     ,.       „j  rescne,  but  unfortunately  with  him 

"Up   came   Squire   Edirard,  who   cored  ,         ,              ,    ,               .    .   .  i   ■    i-i 

not  a  pin ;  '■^"s  ^  O"®  '^dj  meant  total  indit- 

He  rude  over  the   dltcli   while  they  all  forerice,  and  something  more,  to  the 

tumbled  In"-  ^l^j^^  ^f  ^U  ^^^^^     r^^^  French 

lines  which  have  to  my  ear,  perhaps  politeness  of    the    next  generatiou 

from    eariy   prejudice,    a   fine    Ho-  was  in  him  wholly  wanting;  and  in 

meric  flavour  in  their  reckless  dis-  ^is  anxiety  to    deliver  his  beloved 

regardfor  the  credit  of  the  rank  and  from  the  danger  of  being  crashed 

file    as  compared  with  that  of  the  by  the  weight  of  her  mother    and 

Achilles  of  the  tale.     The  narrator  sisters,    he    was,    I    fear,  decidedly 

Bets  out,  if  I    remember  right,   by  rude  to  those  ladies.       He  caught 

saying  that  he  himself  mounted  his  bold  of  a  foot  which  came  first  to 

horse,  Black  Sloven,  hand, — feet  were  the  only  signs  of 

individual  personality  vouchsafed  to 

"On  Candlcmns day, when  bright  PhcEbus  blm, — and,  findbg    it   less    shapely 

Wb*°l"li3l5.  ^  hu.tl.g  fo,  „™  ''■•"?'"  .dorodo™  ,o«ghlypu.bed 

tluia  &  r«ar ;"  it  aside,  exclaiming,  "  That  s  not  my 

Julia's  foot  1"  and  proceeded  with 
and,  doubtless  owing  to  the  qual-  his  search.  The  narrators  of  this 
ities  implied  in  bis  steed's  name,  story  were  wont  to  say  that  the 
followed  at  a  sufficiently  respectful  desired  foot  \a.y^  lowest  down,  and 
distance  to  witness,  without  sba-  was  not  found  till  at  least  one  foot 
ring,  the  squire's  prowess  and  the  of  every  other  lady  there  had  been 
discomfiture  of  the  field  in  general,  scanued  and  rejected.  Now,  mark 
Now  seven  miles  from  the  squire's  the  consequences  of  a  young  lover's 
Lome  lived  a  baronet  with  many  imprudence.  So  at  least  I  judge, 
daughters,  with  one  of  whom — the  For  though  I  was  always  tola  that 
fiur  Julia — the  young  man  fell  in  some  timcafterwardsJuliadid  some- 
love.  Charming  in  all  respects,  she  thing  naughty  which  jnstly  dis- 
charmed  her  lover,  if  possible,  most  pleased  her  lady-mother,  yet  1  can- 
of  all  by  her  exquisite  foot  and  not  think  the  sentence  on  the  in- 
aokle.  Received  by  hci  parents  as  tfiresting  delinquent  would  have 
an  accepted  suitor,  the  squire  rode  been  so  severe  as  it  was,  had  not  the 
one  afternoon  (probably  with  others)  maternal  severity  been  quickened 
beude  the  baronet's  family  coach,  by  the  tprtUe  injuria  formoe.  The 
on  the  plea»ng  but  anxious  duty  sentence  was  this:  either  to  bo 
of  escorting  the  ladies  to  dinner  at  whipped  and  then  allowed  to  at- 
a  distant  friend's  house.  We  may  tend  the  connty  ball  which  took 
imagine  the  lover's  hand  often  on  place  that  same  evening,  or  not 
the  coach-window,  receiving  playful  to  be  whipped  bnt  not  to  go  to 
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the  ball.  We  all  know  what  the  dren  to  a,  farmhouse  from  the  young 
late  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  woald  have  Pretender's  army ;  who  passed  very 
choBCD,  bad  sach  au  alternative  been  near  m3'  birth-place  on  nis  ill-fated 
proposed  to  him,  and  how  serenely  march  to  Derby.  She  ought  to 
he  would  have  smiled  at  the  chance  have  bidden  her  husband  keep  true 
of  escaping  two  penances  at  once  ;  to  the  old  Cavalier  traditions  of  hU 
but  with  the  fair  Julia  it  was  other-  own  family,  and  emulate  the  prow- 
wise.  She  had  looked  forward  to  ess  of  her  own  forefathers  in  defence 
dancing  a  minuet  with  her  betrothed  of  King  Charles  the  First;  but  I 
that  evening  with  iDtcnse  pleasure ;  am  asbamed  to  say  that  he  was 
she  knew  how  his  vigilant  eye  Hanoverian  to  the  backbone,  and 
would,  among  the  mazes  of  the  gave  bonnie  Prince  Charlie  neither 
"  many-twinkliug  feet,"  follow  here,  help  nor  even  good  wisheB,  So,  in- 
and  hers  only,  with  ever-kindling  stead  of  recording  romantic  adven- 
admiration  ;  and  the  prospect  nerved  tnres  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  my 
her  to  beroiam.  She  chose  the  great -great -grandmother's  journal 
whipping  and  the  ball.  Attending  only  tells  of  very  prosaic  improve- 
it  that  night  she  poured  ber  sorrows  ments  eficcted  at  her  temporary 
into  the  ears  of  her  affianced  bus-  refuge. 

band,  who  flamed  with  wrath  (little  As  I  began  this  discursive  nar- 
snspecting,  I  daresay,  how  much  his  rative  with  some  intention  of  in- 
own  indiscretion  had  to  do  with  troducing  my  friends  to  my  own 
her  sufferings),  and  vowed  that  she  earliest  poetic  efforts,  I  feel  regret- 
should  never  endure  the  like  again,  fully,  as  I  look  back  upon  it,  how 
'■  I  will  marrv  you  to-morrow,  he  unpoetic  a  character  it  has  so  far 
said.  And  so  he  did.  My  great-  assumed.  Is  it  my  fault }  Am 
great-grand  mother  being,  let  ns  I  to  blame  if  the  venerable  pair 
nope,  thus  a  unique  example  of  a  from  whom  (in  Homeric  phrase)  I 
yoong  woman  who  was  whipped  one  have  been  boasting  my  descent  had 
day  and  married  the  next  When  in  their  youth  such  quizzical  adven- 
I  looked  at  her  prim  decorous  face  tares,  and  preferred  safety  to  ro- 
on  the  wainscoted  wall,  and  her  mance  in  their  maturer  years  ?  Can 
handsome  dark-eyed  mother  (she  I  help  it  if  the  humble  friends  of 
was  of  French  extmction)  smiling  my  childhood  were  rather  grotesque 
at  her  from  the  panel  opposite,  I  than  dignified!  Still  I  ought  to 
found  it  difficult  to  paint  the  whip-  state  the  other  aide.  I  was  bom 
ping  scene  to  my  mind's  eye.  I  in  a  country  not  ill-peopled  with 
tnd  it  still  harder  to  believe  now.  ghosts;  and  ghosts,  as  we  all  know, 

from  the  wraith  of  Patroclus  down- 

I  SrtS.S.'iw'SJd  iS.^  '•'d'.  "■*•  lk<.™l™  very  .»f»l 

to  the  poet.     But  here  ^ain  I  have 

The  fAir  Julia's  handwriting  is  been  unlucky.     It  was  my  motlier's 

still  extant     I  have  already  hinted  maid,  not  I,  who  heard  the  silks  of 

that  she  spelled  badly,  but  that  was  a  spectral  lady  rustling  behind  her 

a  common   complaint  in  her  day :  late  at  night  in  the  long  galleiy  at 

spelling-bees  not  having  begun  to  home,  and  who  bad  not  courage  to 

buzz   in   either  school  or  drawing-  turn  round  and  behold  the  ghastly 

room  till  full  a  century  and  a  half  visage  whjch  probably  surmounted 

later.     The  most  noticeable  record  them.     Once,  too,  an  old  shepherd 

of  her  married  life  (her  diary  un-  came  in  from  the  mountain  valleys 

fortuuately  not  including  her  girl-  to  narrate  how  on  a  mid-winter  nigbt, 

hood)  was  her  flight  with  ber  cbil-  as   be   drove   sbeep  past  a  lonely 
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fam),  an  old  and  ugacions  dog 
bowled  aod  Bbowed  evideat  signs 
of  terror,  creeping  trembling  back 
witli  its  younger  comrade  to  his 
feet,  before  liia  maatcr's  duller 
eye  discerned,  aa  it  aoon  did  with 
awe,  a  white  woman  with  a  child 
in  her  arms,  doomed,  as  she  told 
him,  for  her  guilt  to  wander  rest- 
lessly along  the  wilds,  and  suffered 
one  night  every  year  to  appear  and 
t«ll  her  story.  But  unlucKily  then 
I  was  too  small  a  child  to  be 
allowed  to  listen  to  his  thrilling 
narration,  which  surprised  my  father 
very  much,  for  the  man  was  sober 
and  had  no  motiTO  for  Its  inven- 
tioD.  Whcu  in  later  days,  on  my 
return  from  deer-stalking,  I  passed 
the  house  near  which  this  strange 
meeting  took  place,  left  untenanted 
and  desolate  for  twenty  years  or 
so  in  consequence,  I  could  not 
help  euTying  my  father's  good  for- 
tune, who,  at  least,  bad  seen  the 
man  who  saw  the  ghost.  I  have 
always  remained  one  remove  further 
off^a  decided  disadvantage.  Ttiat 
was  my  position  when,  on  the  lovely 
lake  of  Haweawater,  a  worthy  friend 
of  mine  told  me  how  a  man  he  knew, 
once  fishing  at  midnight  about  mid- 
Biimmer  under  beautiful  Wallercrag 
(where,  it  is  veil  known,  sleeps  im- 
prisoned the  spirit  of  the  Viscount 
Lonsdale  of  George  the  Second's 
time),  heard  a  crashing  sound  as  if 
the  whole  mountain  were  falling 
down  on  him,  and  fled,  smashing  his 
fishing-rod  in  n  fall,  and  thenceforth 
forswearing  fishing  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  meeting  the  grim  ghost, 
which  be  thought  was  then  breaking 
its  boands.  I'hose  bounds  were  set 
to  it  with  difficulty  by  a  conclave 
of  the  clergy  of  the  period ;  one  of 
whom  had  pursued  it  up  the  river 
to  the  lake  whence  it  flows,  knock- 
ing his  shins  sadly  against  the  stones 
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in  its  rocky  bed,  but  still  nianfullj 
holding  fast  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  reading  from  it  the 
passages  which  act  as  exorcisms,* 
\Vhen   at   last  the   spirit,  so  com- 

Eelled,  showed  symptoms  of  resting 
eneatb  Wallercrag,  the  brave  par- 
son, jointly  with  several  of  bis 
reverend  brethren,  intoned  the  final 
incantation,  and  bade  the  perturbed 
ghoEt  rest  where  they  laid  oim 
'■  For  evsr  and  ever  and  »jo," 
Bat  a  voice  from  the  mountain- 
hollow  mockingly  echoed  back,  time 
after  time,  the  spirit's  ultimatum — 

"  No ;  for  *  jaa  and  a  day." 
And  how  far  the  assembled  priests 
succeeded  in  making  him  desist 
from  bis  counter-proposition  re- 
mains to  this  day  a  little  uncertain. 
At  least  my  Haweswatcr  friend 
knew  a  man  (yon  see  I  never  get 
nearer  to  the  ghosta  than  that)  who 
bad  many  a  time  beard  a  carriage 
coming  quickly  down  the  steep 
bank  on  which  Lowther  Castle  rises 
above  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  held  open  the  gate  for  it  at  the 
bottom  as  m  duty  bound.  But  he 
knew  well  that  that  carriage  held 
an  occupant  who  had  no  lunger  any 
business  with  thia  worid  ;  and,  as 
he  described  the  matter,  "  some- 
times his  coachman  and  his  horses 
had  their  heads  on,  but  oftcner  tbey 
had  not." 

So  much  for  ghosts.  Then,  as  is 
well  known,  the  atmospbere  of  the 
English  lakes  is  quite  exceptionaily 
favourable  to  poetic  growths.  Were 
not  great  poets  bom  among  us  t  have 
not  great  poets  settled  among  usl 
was  not  our  native  poet  a  splendid 
exception  to  the  rule  which  refuses 
honour  at  home  to  the  genius  of  the 
soil !  for  I  am  credibly  informed 
that  bis  neighbours  so  reverenced 
him  that  tbey  never  ventured   to 
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form  an  opiDion  withoot  coDBulting  flood.     Whereupon  he  indited  this 

their  oracle  ;    so  that  a  friend  of  teaching  address  to   the    nanghty 

mine  told  me  with  a  certain  comic  Naiad : — 
exs^^retion,    "  If    j-ou    asked    an 

Ambleside  person  if  he  thought  it  "Eamont.Iwlsh— I  will  notMy'Ipmy,' 

■  would  be  a  fine  day,  he  answered  T'"';;„^°'j!<'"  °«'  "»"'  ""^  "^"?  *'"*» 
gravely,  '  I  haye  not  yet  heard  what 

Mr,  Wordsworth  thinks  of  the  mat-  The  caution  with  which  the 
ter.' "  And  under  those  stately  worthy  man  steered  clear  of  aiiy 
foreat-trees,  known  to  distant  ob-  profane  or  idolatrous  invocation  to 
servers  as  the  Lake  school,  you'  the  kelpie,  water-sprite,  nymph,  or 
would  expect  to  have  found  many  whatsoever  being  might  be  ignor- 
Bweet  hawthorna  and  generally-  antly  presumed  to  be  the  presiding 
pleanng  buahes  vocal  with  song,  deity  of  the  river  ho  was  apostro- 
especiaUy  in  the  spring  season,  phising,  seems  to  me  deserving  of 
DoubtleBS  such  there  were,  but  I  all  praise.  Prejudice  apart,  is  this 
have  not  been  particularly  fortunate  conplet  which  I  here  rescue  from 
in  ray  researches  for  them.  I  have  obscurity  so  very  much  worse  than 
heard,  indeed,  of  the  now  deceased  some  of  Wordsworth's  own  lines  t 
pastor  of  a  lonely  dak,  who  used  to  For  I,  who  was  not  born  at  Amble- 
say  that  as  he  rambled  among  the  side,  but  on  the  northern  side  of 
hills,  thoughts  much  grander  than  the  Kirkstone  Pass,  who  only  saw 
anything  in  Shakespeare  or  in  Mil-  the  poet  once,  when  I  was  a  child 
ton  were  wont  to  come  into  his  and  he  a  fine,  grey-haired,  benevo- 
miod.  But  yon  sec  we  have  only  tent-lookiug  old  man,  think  him 
his  own  word  for  it,  as  unluckily  he  great  in  spite  of,  not  because  of,  his 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  commit  poetic  theories,  and  dare  not  call  a 
tiem  to  paper.  Then  tliere  was  weed  a  moss-rose  because  I  have 
the  virtuous  Quaker,  Mr.  Wilkin-  found  it  growing  in  his  garden,  I 
son,  owned  by  Wordsworth  as  a  think  an  elderly  man,  who  de- 
brother  poet,  and  enshrined  by  him  scribed  to  me  the  trouble  he  twice 
iu  imperishable  verse.  See  a  poem  got  into  on  Wordsworth's  account, 
of  his  (To  the  Spade  of  a  Fnend)  only  deserved  it  in  the  sense  in 
beginning —  which  those  who  dare  to  be  wiser 
than  tho  men  of  their  day  de- 
"Bpadewltii whtoliWllkloBon  hsUi  tilled  serve  to  smart  for   it.     "When   I 

.  ^^  ^^^^  .h«„  ,.i«=a„.  ™„it.  h»  used  to  go  to  Holland  House  first," 

And   glmpea  tneao  pleasant   waika   W  .         .  ,  =,  ,,                  ...      .    ■  .    '. 

Eamont  aide."  he  said,  "  theywere  m  the  habit  of 
laughing   at  Wordsworth's    poems. 

Possessing,  as  I.  do,  a  couplet   by  I   told   them  that  he   was  a  great 

the    aforesaid  Wilkinson    which   I  genius,  and  they  called  me  a  fool 

believe  to  be  as  yet  unpublished,  I  for  my    pains.     Some   years   later 

hasten  to  present  it  to  my  readers  thev  were   enlightened:     a   good 

as  a  Bpccimea  of  our  poetic  under-  critic  persuaded  the  coterie  to  read 

growth.     Ho  lived,  as  might  bo  in-  Wordsworth    for    themselves,    and 

feiTcd   from    Wordsworth's    poem,  they  feH  into   raptures   with   him. 

by  a  lovely  river,  the  Eamont.     He  'A  very  great  poet,'  I  said  to  these 

found,  as  other  rivei^siders  do,  that  new  converts;  'but  you  know  that 

lovely  rivers  can  play  miscbievons  he  has  written  some  lines  which,  I 

tricks,   when   the  walks,   here  im-  must  confess,  are  sad  stuff,'    They 

mortalised,  which  he  bad  contrived  called  me  a  fool  again !" 

beside  it,  were  washed  away  in  a  The  generation  which  produced 
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Wordswortli  has  long  passed  away ;  down  it,  are  probably  looking  at 
the  generotioii  whicli  knew  biin  is  yoa  over  the  shoulder  of  oUiers 
fast  foUowiDg  it;  and  I  fear  tbat  lower  than  themselves,  but  still 
the  Epigonoi  of  the  lakes  have  yet  high  enough  to  screen  them,  per- 
their  spurs  to  win.  haps  completely,  when  you  are  ac- 
Cbildrcn  are  no  doubt  influenced  tually  at  the  head  of  tlie  lake,  and ' 
by  the  beauties  of  nature,  but  they  that  therefore  about  half-way  up 
do  not  think  about  them,  far  less  you  are  likely  to  have  your  grand- 
reason  about  their  effect  upon  the  est  view.  My  lake  changes  inces- 
mind.  Soifl  wrote  verses  when  very  santly;  it  is,  as  it  were,  three  lakes 
young,  I  do  not  ascribe  it  to  the  fact  in  one;  and  the  tonrist  who  even 
tbat  I  lived  then  two  miles  from  the  gets  a  fair  notion  of  its  varied 
foot  of  one  of  the  loveliest  of  lakes,  beauties  from  one  prc^ess  up  it 
I  know  now  how  beautiful  it  is :  in  must  be  exceptionally  qualified  to 
those  days  I  possibly  did  not  under-  discern  them.  T  do  not  think  those 
stand  it  much  better  than  does  the  beauties  had  much  to  do  with  my 
average  tourist,  who  is  to  be  seen  first  poera.  The  grey  towers  of  the 
gazing  sadly  on  its  waters  (the  Eng-  old  castle  near  our  parish  cbnrch, 
lisb  seldom  look  cheerful  on  a  tour),  and  the  perusal  of  '  Ivanhoe  '  dur- 
and  descending  it  with  e^e  carefully  ing  the  Christmas  holidays  in 
averted  from  il«  best  points,  which  which  my  ninth  birthday  fell,  were 
are  naturally  at  ita  bead,  while  he  the  proximate  causes  of  my  deter- 
looks  steadily  towards  our  one  weak  mining  shortly  after  to  write  a  play, 
point,  a  low  dumpy  sort  of  hill  near  to  be  entitled  '  The  Siege  of  D'Arcy 
the  place  whence  the  imprisoned  Castle.'  *  My  plot  was  a  simple 
lake-waters  make  their  exit  towards  one.  I  provided  Lord  D'Arcy  with 
the  sea.  Snch  benighted  people  are  a  favourite  daughter,  Berengaria, 
to  be  found,  after  their  return  from  named  after  King  Richard's  wife, 
their  travels,  declaiming  ag^ust  my  whose  specialty  was  to  be  house- 
beloved  lake,  or,  yet  more  offen-  wifery,  as  I  remember  rather  virid- 
sively,  offering    it   their   nnintelli-  |y  indicating  by  making  her  father 

fent  commendations.     In  its  name  complain,  wlien  she  hastily  left  him 

reject  both  their  praise  and  their  to  prepare  some  jelly — 
blame,  .and  most  emphatically  the 

former;  beseeching  them,  if   thoy  " Wluitljlways  nt  her  creams  and  pw- 

over  revisit  it,  to  bear  in  mind  these  Never Tword  forme." 
two  facta,  a  remembrance  of  which 

may  possibly  do  them  some  good  Then  Lady  D'Arcy  bad  a  favour- 
on  other  lakes  beside:  first,  that  ite  child  of  her  own,  Matilda— a 
the  waters  of  a  lake  seldom  force  correct  name  as  I  knew  by  the 
their  way  out  of  it  by  the  base  of  Conqueror's  wife — whose  ill  temper 
its  highest  hllla — the  grand  Foss  of  and  general  unpleasantness  left  ncr 
Brander  from  Loch  Awe  is  the  ex-  mother's  preference  much  unjusti- 
ception,  not  tbo  rule — and  tbat  fied;  while  my  heroine,  the  third 
therefore  it  is  usually  best  to  begin  daughter,  the  Lady  Rowena  (I  need 
yoar  survey  of  a  lake  at  its  outfiow,  not  stop  to  explain  where  I  got  thai 
and  row  steadily  up  it  to  ita  bead  ;  name  from),  was  nobody's  favourite 
secondly,  that  the  high  mountains  but  that  of  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick,  ■ 
which  appear  to  you  to  be  at  the  kaigbt-errant,  I  presume,  on  a  visit 
bead  of  a  lake  when  you  are  low  to   the    castle,    whom   each    parent 

•  D"Arcy  is  not  the  old  castle's  name,  but  it  la  something  like  il 

.  ,  Google 
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propoBeB  as  a  husband  for  bis  or  her 
favourite  child. 


I  recollect  making  Matilda  ask 
fretfully,  but  not  nnreBsonably,  of 
Lady  D'Arcy,  while  she  is  develop- 
ing her  pet  scheme  to  her.  I  think 
I  rather  shirked  any  love-making 
between  Guy  and  the  true  object  of 
his  affections,  Uowena,  from  not 
exactly  knowing  what  thiogs  were 
osnally  said  by  lovers.  But  I  io- 
tended  to  bring  some  ferocious 
Scottish  chieftain  or  other  against 
the  castle  in  the  second  act  (I 
only  contemplated  tbree),  who,  be- 
ing slain  by  Sir  Guy  in  single  com- 
bat in  the  Third,  might  entitle  that 
courageous  but  bashful  champion 
to  declare  his  real  attachment  and 
secure  the  band  of  Rowena  from 
the  gratitude  of  ber  rescued  pareut^^ 
Unhappily;  however,  I  found  the 
fighting  more  UDinanageable  than 
the  love-making.  That  compen- 
dious stage  direction,  "  Alarums 
and  Excursions,"  fills  up  little  room, 
and  did  not  suggest  to  me  much 
appropriate  dialogue,  and  so  I  col- 
lapsed ignominiously  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  act.  I  might 
not  even  have  got  so  far  as  that  if 
I  had  not  hit  oii  the  ingenious  ex- 
pedient of  making  Rowena  go  off 
and  consult  an  aged  hermit  on  her 
future  fortunes.  I  think  his  an- 
swer was  very  enconr^ng,  only 
perhaps  rather  injudicious  in  the 
way  of  anticipating  the  end  too 
much  for  the  interest  of  the  audi- 
ence; but  what  I  particularly  re- 
collect is  a  correction  which  I  made 
for  the  sake  of  propriety.  Rowena 
teaches  the  cell  m  a  thunder-storm, 
and  the  hermit  at  first  hospitably 
addressed  her  with— 


bnt  after-re fiection    convinced    me 
that  for  a  lad;  to  ondress  herself  io 
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a  faennit's  presence  would  be  inde- 
corous, and  I  therefore  changed  the 
invitation,  and  risked  my  heroine's 
taking  cold,  by  the  words, — 

"  Lady,  now  dry  these  ganooDts,"  fta. 

Some  three  years  later  I  got  on 
better  with  a  narrative  poem,  called 
'  The  Knight  and  the  Enchantress.' 
After  the  lapse  of  more  than  thirty 
years  I  have  just  been  reading  it 
^ain,  and  I  find  it  quite  a  respec- 
table imitation  of  the  inferior  por- 
tions of  Scott's  poems.  I  had 
learned  before  I  wrote  it  to  rhyme 
correctly.  I  recollect  having  seri- 
ous misgivings  as  to  the  admissibil- 
ity of  rhymes  such  as  "  love"  and 
"  move,"  where  the  same  letters  are 
not  sounded  alike,  and  feeling  sat- 
isfied OB  the  point  by  discovering 
similar  rhymes  in  Pope.  Want  of 
space,  or  rather  the  discovery  that 
this  early  effort  of  my  muse  is 
neither  good  enough  to  please,  nor 
bad  enough  to  divert  my  readers, 
compels  me  to  offer  them  no  speci- 
men of  it;  nor  yet  shall  I  trouble 
them  with  any  account  of  a  rather 
more  successful  endeavour  than  my 
first  to  honour  my  favourite  D'Arcy 
Castle  by  a  poem  in  ballad  measure, 
describing  its  lady's  distress  at  the 
reported  death  of  ber  husband  in 
the  Holy  Land,  and  her  deliverance 
by  his  unhoped-for  return,  at  the 
moment  when  an  iU-bcbaved  neigh- 
bour was  forcing  his  unwelcome 
suit  upon  her  at  the  sword's  point 
But,  though  1  readily  conugn  these 
early  poems  to  oblivionnow,  I  know 
that  I  was  very  proud  of  them  when 
I  wrote  them,  aa  these  two  stanzas 
out  of  four  caused  by  some  slight 
display  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  a 
young  friend  (who  had  written  no 
verses,  and,  like  myself,  imagined 
that  writing  them  conferred  dis- 
tinction) wiS  show : — 

•'  Take  back  tlie  too  enrapturing  Ijre ; 
Masel  I  tbj  gift  return. 
Qnenoh  fn  my  breast  the  poet's  lire— 
1%  lightens,  it  rooBt  bom. 


H,gk- 
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m  laurel  wroftlli  of  (amo  to  bright,  a  ring  as  bb  troth-plight  Bat, 
It  Mme,''but''wUhe?^MA  delight,  Mthless  to  this  solemn  engagement. 
Each  g«iiUe  fiover  of  loro."  in  obedience  to  imperiouH  state 
exigencies,  Harold,  hy  advice  of  his 
Pretty  well  for  thirteen  1  Of  course,  motbOT  Oitba,  weda  another  in  her 
if  some  one  bad  asked  me  whether  place,  the  ladj  known  to  me  and 
these  lineB  were  spoken  in  my  own  M.  Thierry  as  Algitba,  but  who 
pcrflOD,  I  ehonld  not  have  dared  to  figures,  I  think,  on  Mr.  Freeman's 
Bay  yes ;  but  1  know  that  I  meant  pages  by  the  (doubtless  correct  bu^ 
tUem  of  myself.  When  I  bo  ci-  fearful  and  wonderful  name  jElif- 
preased  myself,  I  was  eitLer  girding  ^th,  just  as  be  remorselessly  le- 
myself  up  for,  or  else  I  had  jnst  places  our  pretty  Edith  by  Eadgyth. 
finished,  a  great  enterprise,  to  which  Now  Algitba  (as  we  used  to  call 
I  cannot  now  refer  without  a  smile,  her)  was  sister  to  two  mighty  earls, 
but  which  I  know  seemed  to  me  who  ought  to  have  been  a  great 
unspeakably  impoitant  at  the  time,  support  to  their  brotheriu-bw ; 
It  was  nothing  less  than  a  grand  and  my  idea  was  to  repreeetit 
historical  tragedy.  Harold  was  its  Harold  as  marrying  bcr  cuttrely  io 
tjtle,  and  its  Oieme  the  eve  and  day  order  to  secure  their  fidelity,  but  as 
of  the  battle  of  HasfingB.  For  by  still  loving  Kdith  so  much,  that,  at 
this  time  I  had  teamed  French,  and  a  chance  sight  of  her,  be  is  ready 
read,  in  one  of  Racine's  prefaces  to  to  risk  crown  and  life  rather  than 
his  tragedies,  of  Aristotle's  rules  be  unfaiihful  to  her.  I  had  two 
and  the  unity  of  time  and  place,  scenes,  in  one  of  which  the  echem- 
I  determined  to  observe  them  as  ing  Githa  prevaib  on  the  gentle 
closely  as  I  could,  encouraging  my-  maiden  to  sacrifice  herself  for 
self,  where  deviations  might  socm  Harold's  good,  and  leave  tbe  ring 
expedient,  by  the  recollection  that  by  which  she  had  meant  to  reclaim 
Shakespeare  bad  not  observed  them  him  in  his  mother's  bauds;  and  a 
at  all.  I  remember  carefully  study-  second,  in  whiob  that  artful  dame 
ing  one  or  two  of  his  plays  as  prevails  on  her  penitent  son  to 
models,  but  feeling  that  I  dared  not  repent  of  his  repentance,  by  making 
undertake  so  wide  a  canvas,  and  him  believe  that  £ditb  has  deserted 
that  I  had  better  stick  to  Racine's  him  for  Oswald,  a  nobleman  of  his 
method  as  more  ensy.  My  other  court,  and  destined  Harold's  ring 
preparation  was  a  diligent  perusal  for  her  new  lover.  Under  this  false 
of  Thierry's  '  Norman  Conquest,'  representation,  Harold  proceeds  to 
then  a  very  popular  book ;  and,  so  wed  Algitba  literally  tbe  night 
provided,  I  set  cheerfully  to  work,  before  that  decisive  battle  which 
m  the  full  belief  that  I  was  on  the  Mr.  Freeman  is  teaching  as  to  call 
road  to  occupy  a  very  decently  high  the  battle  of  Senlac,  and  into  which 
niche  in  the  temple  of  fame.  night  a  regard  for  those  mislead- 
Edith,  tbe  swan-necked,  was  the  ing  unities  made  me  cram  all  tlio 
heroine  of  my  drama,  in  comparison  events  aforesaid  ;  not  to  speak  of  a 
with  whose  sorrows  I  fear  the  scene  between  Algitba  herself  and 
anguish  of  the  defeated  army  and  a  discarded  lover,  Eldred,  whom  I 
enslaved  nation  weighed  but  little  kindly  provided  beforehand  that  he 
with  me ;  though  I  strove  to  do  it  might  be  able  to  guard,  and  in  dne 
likewise  such  justice  as  was  in  my  time  to  forgive  and  wed,  that  luck- 
power.  Mg  Edith  was,  I  need  not  less  widowed  bride.  Certainly  the 
Bay,'a  highly  correct  young  person,  chorus  of  maidens  arranged  by  me 
beloved  by  Harold,  and  possessing  to  sing  the  charms  of  Al^tba  and 
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the  splendour  of  her  jewellery  and 
attire  in  atraina  like  these — 

"  Glistening  penrls  thy  Test  iidora. 
Shining  like  tha  dew  of  mom ; 
CriniiOn  Bpangled  o'er  with  Rold 
Falls  thj-  mantle's  gorgeous  told  ; 
Uiamonds  them  abed  radlaot  ll^t, 
Emeralds  and  sapphires  bright  "— 

woald  have  been  rather  in  the  ivay 
I  of  Harold's  grim  narriora  preparing 
for  the  1  if e-and -death  struggle  of 
the  morrow ;  and  I  fear  Algitha'a 
finery  could  have  found  but  few  ad- 
mirers at  so  busy  a  moment  But 
I  think  history  does  tell  us  that  our 
English  forefathers  mingled  rather 
too  mucli  merriment  with  their 
more  serious  preparations,  and  that, 
nhile  tbe  Normans  were  getting 
shriren,  they  were  drinking  ale ; 
so  perhaps  the  introduction  of  a 
bride-aie  was  not  so  utterly  incon- 
(  gruous.     Still,  tbe  fourth  scene   of 

my  second  act,  which  depicts  the 
wedding-guests  ranged  round  the 
banquet- table  engaged  in  making 
each  other  addresses  in  stilted  lan- 
guage, and  in  listening  to  somewhat 
tune  war-songs,  strikes  me  now  as 
eiceeding  the  bounds  of  permis- 
sible poetic  licence.  Especially  its 
conclusion,  in  which,  after  listening 
to  a  good  deal  of  melodious  twaddle 
from  Hilda  (a  certain  prophetess,, 
who  has  intruded  herself  unbidden 
I  into  the  royal  tent  to  predict  Har- 

I  old's  downfall  as  the  punishment  of 

his  broken  faith),  the  king  hears  a 
I  messenger  announce  that 

"ThQ   Norman    best,    that    altcntlj   tn 

prayer 
Have   nasscd   the    olgbt,   now    manthol 

their  army;" 
and  calmly  answers — 

Norf 

Bu^ests  acompai'i60D,which  I  know 
I  vas  far  from  intending,  with  Har- 
old's predecessor  on  Uie  English 
throne,  Ethelred  the  Unready.  For 
the  matter  of  that,  however,  I  find 


that  I  made  the  Normans  advance 
at  as  leisurely  a  pace  as  the  slowest 
adversaries  could  desire  ;  for,  scttiag 
both  armies  in  proaenco  in  scene  the 
fifth,  and  opening  it  by  a  short  faar- 
angue  of  William  to  his  troops,  I 
gave  Harold  time  afterwards  to  say 
farewell  to  his  mother,  to  have  a 
long  whispered  conversation  with 
his  confidant  Oswald,  and  to  ani- 
mate his  warriors  by  a  speech  of 
forty-one  lines,  without  the  small- 
est disturbance  on  the  part  of  bis 
obliging  enemies.  I  am  glad  to  ace 
by  that  speech  {I  may  observe)  that 
I  had  proper  notions  in  my  child- 
hood of  the  elective  natnre  of  the 
English  crown  in  its  origin  ;  for  I 
see  that  I  made  Harold    tell   his 


"Me   have   yon   chmcn   to   defend   joor 

righla, 
And,  with  the  help  of  Heaven,  I  will  tlU 

death  !'■ 

I  am  also  much  pleased  to  find  that 
I  made  poor  old  Oitha  express  in  a 
soliloquy  the  deepest  remorse  for 
the  very  white  lies  (as  many  modem 
dowagers  would  call  them)  which 
she  told  her  son,  lo  keep  him  firm 
to  an  advantageous  alliance.  In 
fact,  the  generally  virtuous  and 
high-minded  sentiments  which  I 
find  difi'used  through  the  play  are 
very  edifying ;  though  the  evil 
forebodings  freely  indulged  in  by 
most  of  the  characters  Itave  a  de- 
pressing efiect  on  the  mind,  and 
must  have  gone  far  to  fulfil  them- 
aelves. 

When  the  much-delayed  fight 
could  be  adjourned  no  longer,  I  sec 
that  I  was  quite  up  to  the  expedient 
of  making  two  persons  watch  it  from 
afar,  and  of  enabling  the  audience  to 
see  it  with  their  eye^  Only  I  fear 
that  my  consideration  for  my  audi- 
ence equalled  that  of  the  renowned 
Fufi*  in  the  '  Critic; '  and  that,  just 
as  his  Raleigh  and  Hatton  discourse 
far  more  for  the  good  of  tbe  spec- 
tators than  for  their  own,  so  when 


ogle 
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my  Edith  quits  the  convent,  where  the  ooly  two  recorded — I  oonld 
she  had  hidden  her  sorrows,  to  view  employ  a  larger  Dumber  of  my 
the  fight,  yet  declares  herself  unable  corps  dramatique  in  the  task  of 
tolooksteadfastlyatthebBttlewhich  burying  the  dead  than  could  the 
r^es  in  the  distance,  the  marvel-  great  anonyraoua  author  of  'Pjr- 
loos  insight  into  its  varied  fortunes  amus  and  Tbisbe,'  who,  you  will 
with  which  ber  sister  Elfiida  is  en-  remember,  leaves  do  one  to  dis- 
dowed  is  a  gift  rather  to  be  desired  chai^  the  duty  but  Lion  and 
than  expected  in  any  young  lady  Moonshine.  I,  agreeably  to  history, 
similarly  situated.  The  act  ends  by  bad  Oitha  ready  to  enter  William's 
their  letiring  from  the  field  on  a  tent  (tike  aged  Friam)  and  beg  the 
false  report  of  the  victory  of  the  body  of  ber  son  from  the  Conqueror. 
English.  My  third  and  last  act  But  before  her  entrance,  not  liking 
opened  by  Htiowing  Harold,  disap-  to  leave  bim  in  nndisturbed  enjoy- 
pointed  of  succour  from  his  new-  mcnt  of  his  hour  of  victoiy,  I 
made  brother  -  in  -  law,  and  hard  brought  in  once  more  the  irrepres- 
prcased  by  his  foes,  stilt  hnding  uble  Hilda  to  foretell  to  the  proud 
time  to  commend  his  lost  Edith  to  '  Norman  the  unquiet  life  and  in- 
Oswald's  care  (her  supposed  new  secure  grave  which  awaited  him, 
lover),  and  to  learn  from  him  the  with  the  ills  that  were  to  befall  his 
truth  of  her  unbroken  faitb  to  bim-  sons.  Whether  William's  fierce  re- 
self.  With  strong  expressions  of  fusal  at  first  to  allow  the  burial  of 
grief  and  remorse  he  meets  the  fatal  the  man  who  broke  the  oath  he 
arrow,  and  dies  exclaiming —  swore  to  him  on  the  holy  relics 
"I  Bhall  not  live  to  see  mj  conntrj'g  should  be  ascribed  to  the  irritation 
chaiDB,  produced  in  his  mind  by  Hilda's 
Or  to  bev-all  the  loBfl  o(  Edltli'a  love."  well-meant   but  fl       ' 


That    excellent    young    person's  or  whether  rather  his  final  permis- 

Utnentations,  when   the   tiding   of  sion  to  Oitba  to  inter  her  son  s  body 

Harold's   death    reach    her,    are,    I  was  wrung  from  him  by  wholesome 

regret  to  say,  somewhat  wanting  in  terror  of  Hilda's  dark  picture  of  his 

passion.     However,  she  remains  at  future,  I  leave  for  the  consideration 

her  post,  refusing  to  dy  with  Oswald  of  others.     At  alt  events,  my  phiy 

and  Elfrida,  to  whom  that  obliging  closed  with   the   battle-field,    dimly 

young  man  has  consented  to  trans-  lighted    by  the  torches  of  Gltba  a 

fer  bis   nfiections.     I   may  remark  train,  while  she  vainly  searches   it 

that   this    is    not  the   only   young  for   the    body   of    ber  son.     Edith 

couple  whom  1,  with  some  ingenui-  enters   after  a  while  and  succeeds 

ty,  contrived  to  make  happy  amidst  in  finding  the  slain  Harold.     Githa 

their  country's  wreck.     Atgitha,  af-  bespeaks  his  brief  epitaph,  "  Harold 

tor  rather  a  spirited  scene  with  ber  Infclix,"  and  then  dies  beside  her 

mother-in-law,  is  rescued  from  the  son.     But  Edith  lives  to  lead  the 

Norman  soldiers  by  her  still  faith-  mournful  procession  which  t>ears  the 

fnl  Eldred.     I  recollect  that  1  felt  it  dead  mother  with  the  dead  son  to  her 

due  to  my  readers  to  alleviate  their  own  convent  refuge.     I  know  that  I 

anguish   on    behalf    of    Edith   and  strove  bard  to  bring  out  the  pathos 

Harold  by  at  least  two  under-plots  of  my  closing  scene.     I  perhaps  did 

that  ended  well.     And  having  got  not  wholly  fail  when  I  made  Edith 

through   my  battle  with  singulariy  say  of  lier  dead  lover,  that  to  ber- 

little    effusion    of    blood — Harold's  self  "  His  voice  o'erpowers  the  music 

death  and  that  of  the  soldier  from  of  the  world ;"  bat  I  see  that  nature 

whom   Algitha  was  rescued  being  whs  too  strong  for  me.     I  coaid  not 
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knoir  &t  tliirt«cn  how   lovers  love,  these  things  do    skip    one   genera- 

A  mother's  love  I  had  enjoyed  ;  and  tion — take  one  of  your  sons  aside 

so,  ivhile  I  made  tbc  forsaken  Edith  and  ask  bin)  to  tell  you  .in    strict 

say  a  good  deal  that  was  more  or  confidence     whether     in    moments 

iesa  to  the  purpose,  I  made  the  be-  snatched  from  the  serious  business 

reavcd  Githa  say  little  and  die.  of  life,  such  as  cricket  and  football, 

Schiller,  in  an  earlier   play  than  he  too  is  not  preparing  himself  to 

^at  which   contains  his    self-sacri'-  write  a  tragedy  by    diligent  study 

ficing   Thecla  (whom    I   remember  of,  shall  we  say,  Freeman's  '  Nor- 

childiahly   thinking   I    would   copy  man     Conquest,'     and'  'Strafford: 

when  I  made  Eilith  resign  Harold  for  an    Historical    Drama,'    by     John 

his  own  good),  bids  a  hero  reverence  Sterling  ! 

the  dreams  of  his  youth,  I  feel  just  "  If  so,  have  the  goodness  to  tell 
a  little  remorse  at  having  invited  him,  with  my  compliments,  that 
the  public  here  to  laugh  at  some  '  The  Finding  of  the  Body  of 
of  mine.  Still,  I  hope  it  has  been  Harold '  is  now  an  interdicted  snb- 
harmless  fun  for  both  them  and  ject  to  poets  as  well  as  to  painters, 
mc.  I  do  not  think  !•  was  the  having  been  done  as  well  as  is  pos- 
worse  for  having  tried  so  hard  to  sible  by  a  person  of  tender  years 
write  verses  in  my  childhood,  and  long  before  be  was  born ;  and  that 
rather  believe  that  having  done  so  if  be  doubts  my  word  and  proceeds 
may  have  helped  me  to  the  many  in  bis  rash  enterprise,  I  may  revenge 
hours  of  happiness  which  I  have  myself  upon  him  by  even  yet  pub- 
enjoyed  from  that  day  to  this  with  lishing  '  Harold  '  in  extenao;  but 
Spenser  or  Shakespeare,  Dante  or  that,  if  he  will  oblige  me  by  mov- 
the  Greek  poets  before  me.  And  jng  on  to  '  The  Deatli  of  Rufus,'  or 
you,  my  reader,  be  frank  and  con-  '  Murder  of  Thomas  it  Becket,'  and 
fcss  that  in  your  earlier  years  you  tiend  me  his  tragedy,  I  may,  not 
were  as  foolish  if  not  so  induistrious  impossibly,  review  it  rather  more 
as  I,  and  if  you  did  not  undertake  favourably  than  I  have  done  my 
great  historical  plays,  yet  wrote  own ;  for  we  know,  on  excellent 
lyrics  which  you  -thought  very  authoritj',  that  severe  critics  are 
charming  at  the  time,  and  read  authors  who  have  failed  themselves; 
aloud  U>  an  audience,  "  fit  though  aud  how  could  I  bear,  by  iujudi- 
few,"  which  applauded  you  to  the  eious  severity  towards  another,  to 
echo.  Or  if  the  plca»ng  madness  confess  that  my  own  '  Harold'  was 
never   seized    you — for    sometimes  aft«r  all  a  fuilurc  ? 
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"Whes  I  reacbed  Great  Britwn,  iao  women  took  a  large  sphere, 
tho  rigbt  of  women  to  Medicina  Of  late  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  gone 
was  in  this  condition — a  learned  in  for  civilisaUon  with  his  usnal 
lawyer  eiplaihed  it  carefully  to  me ;  onoi^v,  and  is  eclipsing  Italy ;  there* 
I  will  give  you  bis  words. — The  un-  fore  Lis  women  aspire  to  larger 
written  law  of  every  nation  admits  spheres  of  intellect  and  action,  be- 
all  mankind,  and  not  tho  male  half  ginning  in  the  States,  because  Amer- 
ODly,  to  the  study  and  practice  of  ican  women  are  better  educated  than 
medicine  and  the  sale  of  drugfi.  In  English.  The  advance  of  wonttn, 
Great  Britain  this  law  is  called  the  in  useful  nttaiomenta,  is  the  most 
common  law,  and  is  deeply  respected,  infallible  siga  in  any  country  of  ad- 
Whatever  liberty  it  allows  to  men  vancing  oitiilisatioo.  All  this  about 
or  women  is  held  sacred  in  our  civilisation  is  my  observation,  sir, 
courts,  until  directly  and  explicitli/  and  not  the  lawyer's.  Now  for  the 
withdrawn  by  some  Act  of  the  Legis-  lawyer  agun. — Such  being  the  law 
lature.  Under  this  ancient  liberty  of  England,  the  Britbh  Legislature 
women  have  occasionally  practised  passed  an  Act  in  18&8,  the  real  ob- 
general  medicine  and  surgery,  up  to  ject  of  which  was  to  protect  tiie 
the  year  1858.  But,  for  centuries,  public  against  incapable  doctors,  not 
they  monopolited,  by  custom,  one  against  capable  doctrcsses  or  doctors, 
branch  of  practice,  the  obstctric,and  The  Act  excludesfrom  medical  prac- 
that,  together  with  the  occasional  tice  all  persons  whatever,  male  or 
treatment  of  children,  and  the  nurs-  female,  unless  registered  in  a  certain 
ing  of  both  seics,  which  is  semi-  register ;  and  to  get  upon  thai  rqf- 
medical,  and  is  their  monopoly,  ister,  the  person,  male  or  femafe, 
seems,  oti  the  whole,  to  have  con-  must  produce  a  licence  or  dipWma, 
tented  them,  till  late  years,  when  granted  by  one  of  the  British  exaro- 
their  views  wera  enlarged  by  wider  ining  boards  specified  in  a  sched- 
education,  and  other  causes.  But  ule  attached  to  the  Act. 
their  abstinence  from  ^neral  prac-  **  Now  these  examining  boards 
tice,  like  their  monopoly  of  obstet-  were  all  members  of  the  leading; 
rics,  lay  with  women  themselves,  medical  schools.  If  the  Legislature 
and  not  with  the  law  of  England,  had  taken  the  usual  precaution,  and 
That  law  is  the  same  in  this  respect  had  added  a  clause  eompelUng  those 
as  the  common  law  of  Italy  and  boards  to  examine  worthy  applicants, 
France;  and  the  constitntion  of  the  Act  wonld  have  been  a  sound 
Bologna,  where  so  many  doctresscs  public  measure;  but  for  want  of 
have  filled  the  chairs  of  medicine  that  foresight — and  without  fore- 
and  other  sciences,  makes  no  more  sight  a  lawgiver  is  an  impostorand  a 
direct  provision  for  female  students  publiopcst — theStaterobbedwomea 
than  does  the  constitution  of  any  of  their  old  common-law  rights  with 
Scotch  or  English  university.  The  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  en- 
whole  thing  lay  with  the  women  abled  a  respectable  tmdes-union  to 
themselves,  and  with  local  civilisS'  thmst  them  out  of  tlieir  new  stata- 
tion.  Years  ago,  Italy  was  far  more  tory  rights.  Unfortunately,  tUe  re- 
civiliscd    than    England;    so    Ital-  spectable  union, to  whom  the  Legis- 
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lature  delerrated  an  ancoDBtitiitional 
poner  they  did  not  claim  theraBelves, 
of  eitcluding  qoalificd  persona  from 
examination,  and  so  robbing  them 
of  their  licence  and  their  bread, 
bad  an  overpowering  interest  to 
exclude  qualified  women  from 
medicine ;  they  had  the  same  inter- 
est as  the  watchmakers' union,  the 
printers',  the  painters  on  china,  the 
calico  engravers',  and  others,  have 
to  exclude  qualified  women  from 
those  branches,  though  peculiarly 
fitted  for  them,  but  not  more  bo 
than  they  are  for  the  practice  of 
medicine,  Natnre  having  made  them, 
and  not  men,  the  medical,  and  an- 
musical,  sex. 

"Wherever  there's  a  trades'  un- 
ion, the  weakest  go  to  the  wall. 
Those  vulg.ir  unions  I  have  men- 
tioned exclude  women  from  skilled 
labour  they  excel  in,  by  violence 
and  conspiracy,  though  the  law 
threatens  them  nith  imprisonment 
for  it :  was  it  in  nature,  then,  that 
the  medical  union  would  be  infin- 
itely forbearing,  when  the  Legisla- 
ture went  and  patted  it  on  the  back, 
and  said,  yoi  can  conspire  with 
safety  against  your  female  rivals? 
Of  course  the  clique  were  tempted 
more  than  any  clique  could  bear, 
by  the  nnwariness  of  the  Legislature, 
and  cJoscd  the  doors  of  the  med- 
ical schools  to  female  applicants. 
Against  unijualified  female  prac- 
titioners they  never  acted  wilh  such 
zeal  and  consent ;  and  why ) — the 
female  quack  is  a  public  pest,  and 
a  good  foil  to  the  union  \  the  quali- 
fied dtictress  is  a  public  good,  aud 
a  blow  to  the  union. 

"  The  British  medical  union  was 
DOW  in  a  fine  attitude  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  It  could  talt  its  con- 
tempt of  medical  women,  and  act 
its  terror  of  them,  and  keep  both  its 
feigned  contempt  and  its  real  alarm 
safe  from  the  teat  of  a  public  ex- 
amination, that  crucible  in  which 
cant,  surmise,   and   mendacity    are 
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soon  evaporated  or  precipitated,  and 
only  the  truth  stands  tirm. 

"  For  all  that,  two  female  prac- 
titioners got  upon  the  roister,  and 
stand  out,  living  landmarks  of  ex- 
perience and  the  truth,  in  the  dead 
wilderness  of  surmise  and  prejudice. 

"I  will  tell  you  how  they  got^ 
in.  The  Act  of  Pariiament  m^es' 
two  exceptions :  first,  it  lets  in, 
■without  examinalitm — and  that  is 
very  unwise — any  foreign  doctor 
who  shall  be  practising  in  England 
at  the  date  of  the  Act,  although, 
with  equal  incapacity,  it  omits  to 
provide  that  any  future  foreign  doc- 
tor shall  be  able  to  demand  exam~ 
ination  (in  with  the  old  foreign 
fogies,  bliDdfotd,  right  or  wrong; 
out  with  the  rising  foreign  lumin- 
aries of  aa  ever-aavancing  science, 
right  or  wrong);  and  secondly,  it  lets 
in,  without  examination,  to  experi- 
ment on  the  vile  body  of  the  pQolic, 
any  person,  qualified  or  nnqaaiified, 
who  may  have  been  made  A  doctor 
by  a  Very  venerable  and  equally  ir- 
relevant functionary.  Guess,  now, 
who  it  is  that  a  British  Parliament 
sets  above  the  taw,  as  a  doctor-maker 
for  that  public  it  professes  to  love 
and  protect  1" 

"  Tho  Regius  I'rofesaor  of  Medi- 
cine T  , 

"  No." 

"  Tyndall ) " 

"No." 

"  Huxley )'' 

"  No." 

"  Then  I  give  it  up." 

"  The  Archbishop  of  Cauterburj-." 

"  Oh,  come !  a  joke  ia  a  joke." 

"  This  is  no  joke.  Bright  monu- 
ment of  British  fiunkeytsm  and  im- 
becility, there  stands  the  clause 
setting  that  reverend  and  irrele- 
vant doctor-maker  above  the  law, 
which  sets  his  Grace's  female  rela- 
tioDS  below  the  law,  and,  in  prac- 
tice, outlaws  the  whole  female 
population,  starving  those  who  de- 
sire to  practise  medicine  learnedly, 
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sod    oppressing  those   who,  out  of  fair  to  say  that,  if  she  had  been  ooe 

modesty,  not  yet  quite  smothered  of  a  dozen  female  students,  the  fees 

by  CDStomnna  monopoly,  desire  .to  would   have  been  diffused;    as  it 

consult  a  learned  female  physician,  was,  she  bad  to  gild  the  piti  out  of 

instead  of  being  driven,  like  sbeep,  her  private  purse, 

by  iron  tyranny — in  a  country  that  "  In    the    hospital   teaching  ehe 

babbles  Liberty — to  a  male  physi-  met  difBculties  and  discouragement, 

.  cian  or  a  female  quaclc.  thongb  she  asked  for  no  more  op- 

"Well,    sir,    in   1849  Miss  Eliza-  portunities  than  arc  granted  readily 

beth   Blackwell    fought  the    good  to  professional  nuracs   and    female 

fight  in  the  United  States,  and  had  amat«ars.     But  the  whole- thing  is 

her    troubles ;    becnuse   the   States  a  mere  money  question  ;  that  is  the 

were  not  so  cirilised  then  as  now.  key  to  every  lock  in  it. 

She  graduated  Doctor  at  Geneva  in  "  She  was  freely  admitted  at  last 

the  State  of  New  York.  to  one  great  hospital,  and  all  went 

"  She  was  practising  in  England  smoothly  till  some   surgeon   exam- 

in    1858,  and  demanded  her  place  Ined   the  students  vivd  voce  ;  then 

on   the   register.     She    is  an  Eng-  Miss  Garrett  was  off  her  guard,  and 

lishwoman  by  birth ;  but  she  ia  an  displayed  too  marked  a  superiority ; 

English  M.Di  only  tlirough  Ameri-  thereupon  the  male  stadents  played 

ca  having  more  brains  than  Britain,  the  woman,  end  begged  she  might 

This     one    islander    sings,    '  Hiul,  be   excluded ;     and,  I  am  sorry  to 

Columbia!'  as  often  as  'God  save  say,  for  the  credit  of  yonr  sex,  thia 

the  Queen  I '  I  reckon.  unmanly  request  was  complied  with 

^  Miss  Garrett,    an    enthusiastic  by  the  womanish  males  in  power, 

student^    travelled    north,     south,  "  However,  at  her  next  hospital, 

east,  and  west,  and  knocked  in  vain  Miss  Garrett  was  more  discreet,  and 

at  the  doors  of  every  great  school  took  pains  to  conceal  her  galling 

and  university  in    Britain ;  but  at  superiority. 

last  found  a  chink  in  the  iron  shut-  "  All  her  trouble    ended — where 

t«n  of  the  London    Apothecaries,  her  competitors'  began — at  the  pnb- 

It  seems  Parliament    was    wiser  in  lie   examination.     She  passed  oril- 

1815  than  in  1868,  for  it  inserted  a  liantly,  and   is  an  English  apotbe- 

clause  in  th»  Apothecaries  Act  of  cary.    In   civilised    France  she   is 

1815  eomptlling  them  to  examine  all  a  learned  physician. 

arsons  who  should  apply  to  them  "  She  had  not  been  an  apotbe- 
"or  examination,  after  proper  courses  cary  a  week,  before  the  Apothe- 
of  stndy.  Their  charter  contained  canes'  Society  received  six  hundred 
no  loophole  to  evade  the  Act,  and  Icttera  from  the  medical  small-fry 
substitute  'him'  for  'person;'  so  in  town  and  country;  they  threal- 
they  let  Miss  Gairett  m  as  a  stu-  ened  to  send  no  more  bovs  to  the 
dent.  Like  all  the  students,  she  Apothecaries,  but  to  the  College  of 
had  to  attend  lectures  on  chemistry,  Sui^eons,  if  ever  another  woman 
botany,  materia  medica,  soology,  received  an  apothecary's  license, 
natural  philosophy,  and  clinical  Now  you  know  all  men  tremble  in 
snidery.  In  the  collateral  subjects  England  at  the  threats  of  a  trades- 
they  let  her  sit  with  the  male  stu-  union  ;  so  the  Apothecaries  instant- 
dents;  but  in  anatomy  and  sur-  ly  cudgelled  their  brains  to  find  a 
gery  she  had  to  attend  the  same  way  to  disobey  the  law,  and  obey 
lectures  privately,  and  pay  for  tec-  the  union.  The  medical  preaa 
tnres  all  to  herself,  liiis  cost  her  gave  them  a  hint,  and  they  pasaed 
enormous  fees.     However,  it  is  only  a  by-law,  forbidding  their  students 
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to  receive  any  part  of  their  editca-  over  the  EnglUIi  Dniversities :  it  is 

tion  privately ;  and  mode  it  known,  far  behind  thena  in  Greek,  which  is 

at  the  eame  time,  that  their  female  the  langaage  of  Erroraiid  Nescience, 

students  would  not  be    allowed  to  and    before  tbem    in  Bnelish,  and 

stud  J  the  leadinj;  Buhjecta  publiclt/.  that  is  a    tongue  a    good   deal   of 

And  so  they  baffled  the  Legislature,  knowledge  is   printed    in,       Edin- 

and    outlawed  half  the   nation,  by  burgh  ia  the  only  centre  of  British 

a  juggle,  which  the   press  and  the  literature,  except  London. 

public    would    have    risen    against,  "  One  medical  professor  received 

if  a  ungle  grown-np  man  had  been  the  pioneer  with  a  concise  severity, 

its  victim,  instead  of   fonr  million  and  declined  to  hear  her  plead  her 

adult    women.     Now    yon    are    a  cause ;  and  one  received  her  almost 

straigbtfoTward  man ;  what  do  you  brutally.      He    eaid,   '  No   respect- 

tbink  of  that  V  able  woman  would  apply  to  him  to 

"  Humph  !"  said  Viiard ;  "  I  do  study  mediciuc.'     Now  respectable 

not    altt^ether  approve     it.      The  women  were    studying    it  all    over 

strong    should  not   use  the  arts  of  Eur«>pe." 

the    weak    in    fighting    the    weak.  "  Well,  bat  perhaps  bis  soul  lived 

But  in  spite  of   your  eloquence    I  in  an  idand." 

mean    to    forgive    ihcm    anything.  "  That  is  so.     However,  personal 

Shakespeare     has    provided     them  applicants    must    expect    a  nib   or 

with  an  excuse  that  fits  all  time, —  two  ;    and    most  of   the  professors 

. .  J    >,  .     .       _j„  .,!,'"  *""!  out  of  medicine,  treated  her 

Oilrpovmy.butnotourwIU,  consents.'"  -..i.  i  ■   •               i          1 

With  kinflness  and  courtesy. 

"  Poverty  1  the  poverty  of  a  com-  "  Still,  she  found  even  tne  friend- 

pany  in  the  city  of  London  !     Al-  ly  professors  alarmed  at  the  idea  of 

toni  done.      Well,    sir,    for    years  a  woman  matriculating,  and  becom- 

after  ^fi  all  Europe,  even  Rosaia,  ing  Civis  Edinensia ;  so  she  made  a 

advaifi^  fe  n  civilisation,  and  opened  moderate  application  to  the  Senate 

their    liiedicBl    schools  to  women  ;  — viz.,  for  leave  to  attend  medical 

so  did  the  United  States:  only  the  lectures.     Thisreqaest  was  endorsed 

pig-headed  Briton  stood  stock-stttl,  by  a  majority  of  the  medical  pro- 

and  gloried  in  his  minoritv  of  one ;  fessors,  and  granted.     But  on   the 

aa  if^e  small  island  is  likely  to  be  appeal  of  a  few  medical  professors 

rif^A    in    its   mouomaoia,    and    all  against  it,  the  Senate  suspended  its 

tanoged  nations  wrong.  resolotion,  on  the  ground  that  there 

■"♦iBut,  whilst  I  was  studying  in  was  only  one  applicant. 
Franco,  one  lion-hearted  English-  "  This  got  wmd,  and  other  ladies 
woman  was  moving  onr  native  isle,  came  into  the  field  directly,  your 
^rst  she  tried  the  University  of  humble  servant  amongst  them.  Then 
London;  and' that  sets  up  for  a  the  Senate  felt  bound  to  recommend 
liberal  foundation.  Answer — '  Our  the  University  Court  to  admit  such 
charter  is  expressly  framed  to  ez-  female  students  to  matriculate  as 
elude  women  from  medical  instruc-  could  pass  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion,' tion— this  is  in  history,  logic,  lan- 

"Thon  she  sat  down  to  besiege  guages,  and  other  branches;  and  we 

Edinba^b.     Now  Edinburgh    is  a  prepared  for  it  in  good  faith.     It 

very    remarkable    place.       It    has  was  a  happy  tjme :   after  a  good 

only  half  the  houses,  but  ten  times  day's  work,  I   used   to  go  up  the 

the  intellect,  of  Liverpool  or  Man-  Calton  Hill,  or  Arthur's  Seat,  and 

Chester.     And  the   University   has  view  the  sea,  and  tho  Pineus,  and 

two  advantages  as  a  home  of  tetenee  the  violet   hills,  and  the  romantic 
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undalations  of  the  city  itself,  and  "Ay;wbfDotI    Wbatlareyoa 

niy  heart  glowed  with  love  of  know*  one    of   those    who    believe    that 

ledge,  and  with  honourable  ambi-  Truth   is   obsciiTe;   bides   herself; 

tion.     I  ran  over  the  names  of  wor*  and  lies  io  &  well )     I  tell  yon,  tir, 

thy  women  who  had  adorned  med-  Truth  lies  in  no  well.    The  place 

icinc  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  Truth  lies  in  is — the  middle  of  tht 

places,  and  resolved    to  deserve  as  turnpite-road.     But   one   old  fogy 

great  a  name  as  any  in  history.    Re-  puts  on  his  green  spectacles  to  look 

fresbed    by  my  walk — I   generally  for  her,  and  another   his  red,  and 

walked  eight  miles,  and  practised  another  his  blue ;  and  so  tliey  all 

fymnastics  to  keep  my  mnscles  miss  her,  because  she  is  a  coloofless 
ard — I  used  to  return  to  my  little  diamond.  Those  spectacles  are  pre- 
lodgings;  and  they  too  wore  sweet  conceived  notions,  d  priori  reason- 
to  me,  for  I  was  learning  a  new  ing,  cant,  prejudice,  the  depth  of 
soience — logic."  Mr.  Shallow's  inner  const^ousneas, 
"  That  was  a  nut  to  crack."  Jkc,  &c.  Then  comes  the  obiener, 
"  I  have  met  few  easier  or  opens  the  eyes  that  God  has  given 
sweeter.  One  non-observer  had  told  him,  tramples  on  all  coloured  spec- 
me  it  was  a  sliam  science,  and  mere  tacles,  and  finds  Tmth  as  sorely 
pedantry  ;  another,  that  it  pre-  as  the  spectacled  theorists  miss 
tended  to  show  men  a  way  to  truth  her.  Say  that  the  intellect  of  the 
without  observing.  I  found,  on  the  average  male  is  to  the  average  fo- 
contrary,  that  it  was  a  very  pretty  male  as  ten  to  six,  it  is  to  the  inlel- 
little  science,  which  does  liot  affect  lect  of  the  picked  female  as  ten  to 


to  discover  phenomena,  but  simply  a  hundred    and  fifty,  or  even  less, 

to  guard  men  against  rash  general-  Now  the  intellect  of  the  male  Edin- 

isation,  and   false  deductions  from  burgh  student  was  much  above  that 

true  data.     It   taught    mo  tbc   nn-  of  the  average  male,  hut  ^VjSiit  fell 

trained  world    is  brimful   of  falla-  far  below  that  of  the  picked     male. 

ciea    and    verbal    equtvoquet,   that  All  the  examinations  at  Edinbnrgh 

ought  not  to  puzzle   a  child,  but,  showed   this  to   all  God's  unspec- 

whenever  they  creep  into  an  argu-  taclcd    creatures    that    used    their 

ment,    do    actually    confound    the  eyes," 

learned  and  the  simple  alike,  and        These  remarks  hit  Yiiard  hard. 

all  for  want  of  a  month's  lojpc.  They  accorded  with  bis  owi^^'^ood 

"Yes,  I  was  happy  on  the  hill,  seuse  and  method  of  srgu^^Vt apo^ 

Slid  happy  by  the  benrth  ;  and  so  perhaps    my   more   carefuf  .u'^i^rs 

things  went  on  till  the  preliminary  may    have    already   observed    this, 

examination  came.     It  was  not  se-  Ue    nodded    hearty    approval    for 

vcre  ;    we    ladies    all    passed    with  once  ;  and  she  went  on  : — 
credit,  thoueh    many  of   the  male         "  We  had  now  a  right  to  matri- 

aspirants  failed,"  culate,  and    enter  on    our  medical 

"  How  do  you  account  for  tbat )"  course    But,  to  our  dismay,  the 

asked  Vizard.  right  was  suspended.      The  proofs 

"With  my  eyes.     I  ohttrve  that  of  our  general  proficiency,  which  we 

the  average  male  is  very  superior  in  hoped  would    reconcile  tiie  profea- 

intellect  to  the  average  female  ;  and  sors  to  us  as  students  of  medicine, 

I  obitrve  that  the  picked  female  Is  alarmed  people,  and  raised   us  un- 

immeasnrably  more  superior  to  the  scrupulous    enemies   in  some    who 

average  male,  than  the  average  male  were  justly    respected,  and    other* 

■8  to  the  average  female."  who    had    influence,    thongh    they 

"  Is  it  BO  simple  as  thatT'  hardly  deserved  it. 

ogle 
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"A  general  council  of  the  Uni-  ogy  and  science,  n-oman  was  high 

vereity  was  called  to  reconsider  the  enough  in  creation  to  be  the  mother 

pledge  the    Senate    had   given    us,  of  G,od,  but  not  high  enongb  to  bo 

and  overawe  the  University   Coart  a  sawbones. 

by  the  weight  of  academic  opinion.  "  Well,  a  professor  of  belles  letlrea 

The   Court   itself   was   fluctuating,  rose  on  oar  side,  not  with  a  rival 

and  ready  to  taro  cither  way.     A  theory,  but  with  facts.      He  was   a 

large  number  of  male  students  co-  pnpil  of  Lord  Bacon,  and    a   man 

operated  against  us,  with  a  petition,  of  the  nineteenth  century ;    so   he 

They,  too,  were  a  little  vexed   at  objected  to  d  priori  reasoning  on 

onr  respectable  figure  in  the  prelim-  a  matter  of  experience.     To  settle 

inaryexami nation.  the  qnestion  of  capacity,   be  gave 

"The    assembly    met,   and    the  a   long   list    of    women   who    had 

nnion    orator  got  np ;     he   was   a  been    famous     in    science.       Snch 

preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  carried  as     Betteaia     Oozzadini,      Novella 

the  weight  of  that   office.     Chris-  Andrea,    Novella    Caldenni,    Mad- 

tianity,  as  well   as  science,  seemed  delena     Buonslgnori,     and      many 

to  rise  gainst    us   in    his   person,  more,  who  wefe  doctors  of  law  and 

He  made  a  long  and  eloquent  speech,  university       professors  :      Dorotea 

based  on  the    intelligent  surmises,  Bocchi,  who  was  professor  both  of 

and  popular  prejudices,    that   were  philosophy   and    medicine ;    Lanra 

diffused  in  a  hundred  leading  artl-  Bassi.who  was  elected  professor  of 

cles,  and  in  letters  to  the   editor  by  philosophy  in  1792  by  acclamation, 

men  and  women,  to  whom  history  and  afterwards  professor  of  experi- 

was  a  dead  letter  in  modern  contro-  mental    physics ;    Anna   Manzolini, 

versies;  for  the  press   battled   this  professor    of     anatomy   in     1700; 

matter  for  two  years,  and  furnished  Gaetana  Agnesi,  professor  of  mathe- 

cach  party  with  an  artillery  of  rea-  raatics ;    Christina   Roccati,    doctor 

sons,  pro  a.nd  con.  of  philosophy   in    l750;     Clotllde 

"He  said:  'Woman's  sphere   is  Tambroni,  professor  of  Greek    in 

the  hearth  and  the  home:   to   Jm-  1793;  Maria  Dalle   Donne,  doctor 

pair  her  delicacy   is   to   take   the  of  medicine  in  1799;    Zaffira  Fer- 

bloom  from  the  peach:    she  could  retti,  doctor  of  medicine  in  1800; 

not  qualify   for    medicine   without  Maria  Sega,  doctor  of  medicine  in 

mastering    anatomy    and    sui^ery,  1709 ;    Madalena  Noe,  graduate  of 

blanches     that    must    nnsez     her.  civU  law    in    1807.      Ladies   innn- 

Froridence,    intending    her  to    be  merable,  who  graduated  in  law  and 

man's  helpmate,  not  his  rival,  had  medicine    at    Pavia,     Ferrara,   and 

(pvon    her   a  body   nnflt  for  war,  Padua,    including    Elena    Lucrezia 

or  hard   labour,  and   a    brain    four  Cornaro  of   Padua,  a  very  famous 

oancee  lighter  than    a    man's,  and  woman.     Also    in    Salamanca,    Al- 

nnable   to   cope   -with   long    stndy  cala,  Cordova,  he  named  more  than 

and   practical    science.      In    short,  one     famous     doctress.      Also     in 

she  was  too  good,  and  too  stupid,  Heidelberg,      Q5ttingen,     Oiessen, 

for  medicine.'  Wurzburg,  &c.,  and  even  at  Utrecht, 

"  It   was  eloquent,  bnt  it  was  d  with  numberless  graduates    in    the 

priori    reasoning,    and    conjecture  arts    and    faculties  at   Montpellier 

veriut  evidence :  yet  the  applause  and  Paris  in  all  f^res.     Also  outside 

it  met  with  showed  one  how  hap-  reputations  as  of   Doctor  Bouvin 

py  b  the  orator    qui  harle  awe  and    her    mother,     acknowlei^d 

Ui  loupi.     Taking    the    scientific  celebrities  in  their  branch  of  tnedl- 

preacber's  whole   theory  in   theol-  cine.      This    chain,    he  said,   has 
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never  been    really    broken.     There  nifin     failed,    and     not     one     wo- 

was  scarcely  a  great  foreign  univer-  man.      In  mechanics,  81  men  and 

aity  without  eome  female  stndent  of  1  woman :  the  woman  passed  with 

high  reputation.     There  were  such  ftur  credit,  as  did  13  men  ;  the  rest 

women  at  Vienna  and  Peterebni^ :  failing.     In  French  were  examined 

many  such  at  Zurich.       At  Mont-  58  men  and  4  women :  3  men  ami 

pellier Mademoiselle Sonraergue was  1   woman  were  respectable;  8  men 

carrying  all   before    her,  and    Miss  and    1    woman    passed ;    2  women 

Garrett  and  Miss  Mary  Putnam  at  attained    the     highest     excellence, 

Paris,  though  they  were    weighted  optinue,    and    not    one    man.      In 

in  the  race  by  a  foreign  langnage.  English,  63  men  and  3  women ;    3 

Let    the    male    Englidi    physician  men  were  good,  and  1  woman;  bnt 

pass  a  stiff  ejuiminatioD  in  scientific  2  women  were  <^timee,  and  only  1 

French  before  he  brayed  so  load,  man." 

He  had  nCTer  done  it  yet.  This,  "  Fancy  you  remembering  figures 
he  said,  is  not  an  age  of  chimeras,  like  that,  said  Vizard. 
it  is  ft  wise  and  wary  age,  which  "  It  is  all  training  and  habit," 
has  established  in  alt  branches  of  said  she  simply. 
learning  a  sure  test  of  ability  in  "As  to  the  study  and  practice 
man  or  woman — public  eiamina-  of  medicine  degrading  women,  he 
tion  followed  by  a  public  report,  asked  if  it  degraded  men.  No ;  it 
These  public  examinations  arc  all  elevated  them.  They  could  not 
conducted  by  males,  and  women  contradict  him  on  that  point.  Ue 
are  passing  them  triumphantly  all  declined  to  believe,  without  a  par- 
over  Europe  and  America,  and  jnad-  tide  of  evidence,  that  any  science 
untc  as  doctors  in  every  civilised  could  elevate  the  higher  sex  and 
country,  and  even  in  half -civilised  degrade  the  lower.  What  evidence 
Russia.  we  had  rau  against  it.  NnTses  are 
"  He  then  went  into  our  own  not,  as  a  cla^  unfemiuine,  yet  all 
little  preliminaiy  examination,  and  that  is  most  appalling,  disgusting, 
gave  the  statistics.  In  Latin  were  horrible,  and  untexing  in  the  art  of 
examined  55  men  and  3  women :  healing  is  monopolised  by  them. 
10  men  were  rejected,  bnt  no  Women  see  worse  things  than  doo- 
woman  ;  7  men  were  respectable,  tors.  Women  nurse  all  the  patients 
1  optimi  or  first-cat«,  1  womau  of  both  sexes,  often  under  tiorrible 
bona,  and  1  optima.  In  mathc-  and  sickening  condiUons,  and  lay 
roatics  were  examined  67  men  and  out  all  the  corpses.  No  doctor  ob- 
4  women,  of  whom  1  woman  was  jecta  to  this  on  sentimental  grounds; 
optima,  and  1  bona.  10  men  were  and  why  I  because  the  nurses  get 
optimi,  and  25  boni:  the  rest  only  a  guinea  a-week,  and  not  « 
failed.  In  German  2  men  were  guinea  a  flyiog  visit:  to  women 
examined  and  1  woman :  1  man  the  loathsome  part  of  medicine ;  to 
was  good  and  1  woman.  In  logic  man  the  lucrative  \  The  noble 
28  men  were  examined  and  1  nuraes  of  the  Crimea  went  to  at- 
woman :  the  woman  came  out  tend  mala  only ;  yet  were  not 
fifth  in  rank,  and  she  had  only  charged  with  indelicacy.  Tbej 
been  at  it  a  month.  In  moral  worked  gratia.  The  would-be  doo- 
philosophy  16  men  were  examined  tresses  look  mainly  to  attending 
and  1  woman :  the  woman  came  women/  but  then  they  want  to  bo 
out  third.  In  arithmetic,  61  men  paid  for  it:  there  was  the  mb— it 
and  3  women :  2  men  were  optimi,  was  a  mere  money  question,  and  all 
and     1    woman    optima  ;    several  the  attempts  of  the  nnioo  to  bide 
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thU  and  play  the  Bentimental  shop-  profea^ODal  examination  ;  but,  after 

man    were    traospareDt     hypocrisy  the  examination,  the   war,   to   our 

and  humbug.  coDnternation,    recommenced.     Am 

"A     doctor    justly    revered    in  I   then    bad-hearted    for    thinking 

Edinburgh     answered     him;,   but  there  mnst  have  been  something  in 

said  nothing  new  nor  effective  ;  and,  that  examination  which  roused  the 

to  our  great  joy,  the  majority  went  sleeping  spirit  of  trades-unionism  I" 
with  us.  "  It  seems  probable." 

"Thusencouraged,  the  University         "Then  view  that  probability  by 

Court  settled  the  matter.     We  were  the  light  of  fact: 
admitted  to  matriculate   and  stndy         "  In  physiology  the  male  atudcuts 

medicine,  under  certain  conditions,  were  127;  in  chemistry,  226. 
to  which  I  beg  your  attention.  "  35  obtained  honours  in  phyai- 

"The  instruction  of  women  for  ology. 
the  profeseiou  of  mediciue   was  to         "31  in  cbemiBtry. 
be    conducted   in   separate  .classes         "In    physioli^y  and   chemistry 

confined  entirely  to  women.  there    were    five  women.     One  ob- 

"  The  professors  of  the  faculty  of  tained  honours  in  physiology  alone, 

medicine  should,  for   thb  purpose.  Four    obtained     honours    in    both 

be    permitted     to     have     separate  physiology  and  cheraislry. 
classes  for  women.  "  So,  you  see,  the  female  students 

"  All   these   regulations  were  ap-  beattho  male  students  in  physiologr 

proved  by  the  Chancellor,  and  are  at  the   rate   of  6ve  to  one,  and  in 

to  this  day  a  part  of  the  law  of  that  chemistry  seven  and  three-quarters 

University.  to  one. 

"  We  ladies,  five  in  number,  but         "  But,   horrible  to  relate,  one  of 

afterwards  seven,  were  matriculated  the  ladies  eclipsed  twenty-nine  out 

and  roistered  profesuonal  students  of    the   thirty-one   gentlemen    who 

of  medicine,  and  passed  six  delight-  look    htmour*    in    chemistry.      In 

ful  months  we  now  look  back  upon,  ■  capacity   she   surpassed    them  .  all; 

as  if  it  was  a  happy  dream.  for   the   two,  who  ivere  above  her, 

"  We  were  piciced  women, 'all  in  obtained  only  two  marks  more  than 

earnest,  we  deserved    respect ;  and  she  did,  yet  they  had  been   a  year 

wo  met  with  iL     The  teachers  were  longer  at  the  study.     This4otitled 

kind,  and  we  attentive  and  respect-  her  to   *  a   Hope   Scholarship '  for 

fnl:    the  students   were    courteous,  that  year. 

and  we  were  affable  to  them,  but  "Would  you  believe  it!  the 
discreet.  Whatever  seven  young  scholarship  was  refused  her — in 
women  could  do  to  earn  esteem,  utter  defiance  of  the  founder's  con- 
and  reconcile  even  our  opponents  ditions — on  the  idle  pretext  that 
to  the  experiment,  we  did.  There  she  had  studied  at  a  different  hour 
was  not  an  anti-student,  or  down-  from  the  male  students,  and  there- 
right  flirt,  amongst  us :  and,  indeed,  fore  was  not  a  member  of  the 
I  have  observed  that  an  earnest  chemistry  class." 
love  of  study  and  science  controls  "  Then  why  admit  her  to  the 
the  amorous  frivolity  of  women  competition!"  said  Vizard, 
even  more  than  men's.  Perhaps  "  nTiy  1  because  the  a  priori 
oar  heads  are  really  tmaller  than  reasoners  took  for  granted  she 
men's,  and  we  haven't  room  in  them  would  be  defeated.  Then  the  cry 
to  be  like  Solomon — extremely  wise  would  have  been  '  you  had  your 
and  arrant  fools.  chance ;    we  let    you  try  for  the 

"This    went  on  until  the   first  Hope  Scholarship;  but  you  could 

.oglc 
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not  win  it.'  Having  won  it,  she  counted  on  to  save  a  life,  nhere 
was  to  be  cheated  ont  of  it  somehow,  Crime  b  administering  poison.  That 
or  anyhow.  The  eoparato  class  woman  could,  and  wonjd,  I  think. 
flystem  was  not  that  lady's  fault;  "  They  drove  her  ont  of  chemistry, ' 
ahe  would  have  preferred  to  pay  wherain  she  was  a  genius,  into 
the  University  lectarer  lighter  fees,  enrgciy,  in  which  she  waa  only  a 
and  attend  a  better  lecture  with  talent.  She  is  now  honse-surgeon 
the  male  students.  The  separate  in  a  great  hospital,  and  the  public 
class  waa  so  unfavourable  condition  hasi  ost  a  ^reat  chemist  and  diag- 
of  etudy,  which  the  Univferwty  nostie  physician  combined, 
imposed  on  us,  as  the  condition  of  "  Up  to  the  date  of  this  enonnity 
admitting  us  to  thA  professional  the  press  had  been  pretty  evenly 
study  of  medicine.  Surely,  then,  divided  for  and  against  us.  Bat 
to  cheat  that  lady  ont  of  her  Hope  now,  to  their  credit,  thoy  were 
Scholarship,  when  she  bad  earned  it  unanimous,  and  reprobated  the 
under  conditions  of  study  enforced  jnggle-as  a  breach  of  public  fattfa 
and  unfavourable,  was  perfidious  and  plain  morality.  Backed  by 
and  dishonest.  It  was  even  a  little  public  opinion,  one  friendly  pro- 
nngratefal  to  the  injured  sci;  for  fcsiior  took  this  occasion  to  move 
the  money  which  founded  these  the  University  to  relax  the  regnla- 
scholarsbips  was  women's  money,  tionof  separate  classes,  since  it  had 
every  penny  of  it  The  good  Pro-  been  abnsed.  He  proposed  that 
fesBor  Hope  had  lectured  to  ladies  the  female  students  should  be  ad- 
fifty  years  ago;  had  taken  their  mitted  to  the  ordinary  classes, 
fees,  and  founded  his  scholarships  "  This  proposal  was  negatived  by 
with  their  money  :    and   it  would  SS  to  47. 

have  done  his  heart  good   to    see         "  This  small  majority  was  gained 

a  lady  win,  and  wear,  that    prize,  by  a  characteristic  manoeuvre.     The 

'    which,    but  for   his  female  pupils.  Queen's  name  was  gravely  draped 
would   never  have  existed.     But  it  *  in    as    disapproving    the   proposal, 

is   easy  to  tramfle  on  a  dead  man;  when_  in  fact  it  could  never    have 

as  eay  as  on  living  women.  been  submitted  to  her,  or  her  com- 

"Ti^  perfidy  was  followed   by  ment,  if   any,  must   have  been    in 

ruthle ffl  tyranny.     They  refused  to  writing  ;  and  as  to  the  general  ques- 

admit    the    ^ir    criminal     to    the  tion,  she  has  never   said   a   public 

laboratory,  ' else,' said  they,  'she'll  word  against  medical  women.     She 

defeat  more  men.'  has  too   much    sense    not    to  a^ 

"  That    killed  her,  as  a  chemist,  herself.  How  can  any  woman  be  fit 

It  gave  inferior  male  students  too  to  be  a  queen,  with   powers  of  life 

great  an  advant^e  over  her.     And  and  deato,  if  no  woman  is  fit  to  be 

so   the   public  and  Professor  Hope  so  small  a  thing,  by  comparison,  as 

were   sacrificed    to  a   trades-union,  a  physician,  or  a  surgeon  f 
and  lost  a  great  analytical  chemist,         "We   were   victims  of    a   small 

and    something   more — she  had,  to  majority,   obtained  by  imagination 

my    knowledge,  a  subtle  diagnosis,  playing   upon  flunkeyism ;  and  the 

Now  we  have,  at  present,  no  great  first  result  was,  we  were  not  allowed 

analyst,    and    the    few    competent  to  sit  down  to  botanr  with  males, 

analysts  we  have   do    not  possess  Mind  you,  we  might  have  gathered 

dian;nosis  in  proportion.     They  can  blackberries  with  them  in  umbn^< 

find  a  few  poisons  in  the  dead,  hut  ous  woods,  from  room  till  dewy  eve, 

they  are  slow  to  discover  them  in  and  not  a  professor  shocked  in  the 

the  living ;  to  they  are  not  to  be  whole  Faculty ;  but   we  must  not 
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sit  down    nitli   them    to   an  intel-  to  tell  them   in    the    presence    of 

lectnal  dinuer  of  herbs,  and  listen,  yonng  gentlemen  that  a  cabbage  is 

ia  their  compauy,  to  the  pedantic  a    thalamifloral     exogen,     and     its 

terms    and    childish    claasificatioDS  stamens    are    tetradynamons ;     nor 

of  botany,  in  which  kindred  proper-  that  the  mnshroom,  Psalliatii  earn- 

ties    are  ignored.     Only   the    male  peatris,  and  the  toad-stool,  Mymna 

student  must  be  told  publicly  that  campeitrit,  are  confounded  by  this 

a  foxglov-e    is    Digitalis  purpurea  science  in   one  class,  Cnjplogamia. 

in    the   Improved   nomenclatnre   of  It   will  not  even  huit  them   to  be 

science,    and   crow-foot   is   Ranun-  told  that  the  properties  of  the  Arum 

fttlus  aceleratag,  and  the  buck-bean  maeulatnm    are    little   known,   but 

is  Mtnyantkia  tri/oliata,  and  mug-  that  the  males   are  crowded  round 

wort    is    Artemisia  jwiaica ;     and  the   centre    of  the  spadii,  and  the 

that  having  lost  the   properties  of  females  seated  at  the  base," 

hyssopknown  to  Solomon,  we  regain  Vizard,  pompously,  "The  pnlpit 

onr  superiority   over   that    learned  and    the    tea-table   are    centres    of 

Hebrew  by  christening  it  Gratiola  similar  phenomena.     Now  I  think 

officinalis.     The  sexes  must  not  be  of  it,  the  pulpit  is  a  very  fair  calys, 

taught  in  one  room  to  discard  such  but  the  tea-table  is  rather  sqiiaL'' 

ugly    and    inexpreadve     terms     as  "  Yes,  sir.     But,  more  than  that, 

snowdrop,    meadow-sweet,    heart's-  not    one    of    these     pedants    who 

ease,    feverfew,    cowslip,    &c.,    and  growled  at  promiscuons  botany  has 

learn  to  know  the  cowslip  as   Verit  once  object«d  to  promiscoous  danc- 

— by  class,  pentandria  monogynia;  ing,  not  even  witb  the  gentleman ''s 

and    the  buttercup  as  Acria,  poly-  arm  round  the  ladles'  waists,  which 

andria    monogynia;  the   snowdrop  the    custom     of     centuries    cannot 

as     Oalantkut    nivalis     hexandria  render  decent.     Yet  the  professors 

monogyjtia  ;  and  the  meadow-sweet  of  delicacy  connive,  and  the  mother 

as  Utmaria;  the  heart's-easo  as  Vio-  geese  sit  smirking  at  the  wail.     Oh, 

la  tricolor  ;  and  the  daisy  as  BelVt  world  of  hypocrites  and  humbugs  !** 

perennis — lynyenetia  tuperflna."  "  I  am  afraid  yon  arc  an  upsctter- 

"  Well,"    said  Vizard,    "  I  think  general,"  said    Vizard.     "  But  you 

the  individual  names  can  only  hurt  are    abominably    sincere ;    and    all 

the  jaws  and  other  organs  of  speech,  this  is  a  curious  chapter  of  human 

Bnt  tbe  classifications  1    Is  the  mild  nature.     Pray  proceed-" 

lustre  of  science  to  bo  oast  over  the  Miss   Gale  nodded   gravely,   and 

natural  disposition  of  young  women  resumed. 

towards     Polyandria     monogynia  ?  "  So  mucli  public  ridicule  fell  on 

Is  trigamy  to  be  identified  in  their  the   union   for  this,  and  the    blind 

sweet   souls   with   floral    innocence,  flunkey  ism,    which    could     believe 

and  their  victims  sitting  by!"  the   Queen    had    meddled    in    the 

"  Sncb  classifications  are  puerile  detail,  that  the   professors    melted 

ahd  fanciful,"  said  Miss  Gale  ;  "  but,  under   it,  and  throw    open  botanv 

for  that  very  reason,  they  don't  iu-  and    natural    history    to    ns,   witu 

feet  animals  with  trigamy.     Noyels  other  collateral  sciences, 

are  much  more  likely  to  do  that."  "Then    came    the     great     fight, 

"  Especially  ladies'  novels,"  sug-  which  is  not  ended  yet, 
gested  Vizard,  meekly.  "To  qualify  for  medicine,  aud 
"  But  the  sexes  will  never  lose  pass  the  stifi'  examination,  by  which 
either  morals  or  delicacy  through  the  public  is  very  properly  pro- 
courses  of  botany  endured  together,  tected,  you  must  be  versed  in 
It  will  not  hurt  young  Indies  a  bit  anatomv     and      clinical     surgery 

ogle 
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Books   and  lecbiree   do  not  BufBco  we  applied  to  tbe  subscriben.     The 

for  this,  without  the  human  snbject  majority,  not  belonging  to  a  trade»- 

— alive  and  dead.     The  University  anion,  declared  in  our  favour,  and 

Court  knew    that   very  well    when  intimated   plainly  that  they  would 

it   matriculated    us,    and    therefore  turn  out  the   illiberal  managers  at 

it  provided  for  our  instruction    by  the  next  election  of  managers, 

prumi^ttg  UB  separate  classes.  "  But  by  this  time  the  war  was 

"Backed  by  this   public  pledge,  hot   and    general,  and   hard    blowa 

wc  waited  on  the  Univeruty  Pro-  were  dealt  on  both  aide^     Itwasart- 

fessor  of  Anatomy  to    arrange  our  fully  suppressed  by  our  enemies  in 

fees   for  a  separate    lecture,      lie  the  profession  and  in  the  pcesn  that 

flatly   refused  to    instruct  ,us   scpa-  we  had  begged  hard  for  the  separate 

rately  for  love  or  money,  or  to.  per-  class  which  had  been  promised  us  in 

mit    his    assiBtants,     That    meant,  anatomy,  and  permission  to  attend, 

'  The  union  sees  a  way  to  put  you  by  ourselves,  a  hmited  number  of 

in  a  cleft  stick  and  cheat  you  out  wards    in  tbe    Infirmary ;    and  on 

of  your  degree,  in    spite    of    the  this  falsehood  by  auppreaaion  worse 

pledge    the  University   has    given  calumnies  were  built 

you ;  in  spite  of  your  fees,  and  of  "  I  shall  tell  you  what  we  really 

your  time  given  to  study  In  reliance  were,  and   what  foul   months  and 

on  the  promise.'  pens  insinuated  we  must  be. 

"  Tins  was  a  heavy  blow.     But  "  Two  accomplished  women  had 

there  was  an  extra-mural  establish-  joined    us,   and  we    were    now  the 

ment  called  Surgeons'  Hall,  and  tlie  seven  wise  virgins  of  a  half^eivilised 

University  formally   recoDuiscd    all  nation,  and,  if  1  know  black  from 

the  lecturers  in   this   Hall ;   so   we  white,  we  were  seven  of  its  brightest 

applied  to  those  lecturers,  and  they  ornaments.     Wc  were  seven  ladies, 

were  shocked  at  the  illiberality  of  who  wished  to  bo  doctiesaes,  especi- 

the   University  professors,   and  ad-  ally  devoted  to  our  own  sex ;  seven 

mitted  ub  at  once  to  mixed  classes,  good  Btudcats,   who    went  on   our 

We  attended  lectures  with  the  male  kaees   to  tho  University  for  those 

students   on   anatomy  and  surgery,  aepanit«  classes  in  anatomy  and  cUn- 

and  of  all  the  anticipaUd  evils,  not  ical  snidery  which   the  University 

one  look  place,  sir.  was   bound   in   honour    to    supply 

"  The  objections  to  mixed  classes  ua;  but,  our  prayer  rejected,  said 
proved  to  be  idle  words ;  yet  the  to  the  University,  '  Well,  use  your 
otd-fasbioned  minds  opposed  to  us  own  discretion  about  separate  or 
shut  their  eyes  and  went  on  reason-  mixed  classes ;  but  for  your  own 
ing  d  priori,  and  proving  that  the  credit,  and  that  of  human  nature, 
evils  which  they  saw  did  not  arise  do  not  wilfully  tie  a  hangman's 
must  ari^e  should  the  oxperlniont  of  noose  to  throttle  the  weak  and  de- 
mixed  classes,  which  was  then  sue-  nerving,  and  don't  cheat  aevea  poor, 
ceeding,  ever  be  tried.  hard-working,    meritorious  women, 

"  To  qualify  us  for  examination  your  own  matriculated  students,  out 

we  now  needed  but  one  thing  more,  of  our  entrance-fees,  which   lie  to 

hospital  practice.    The  Infirmary  is  this  day  in  the  University  coffers, 

supported  not  so  much  by  the  Uni-  out  of  the  exceptionally  heavy  fees 

versity  as  the  town.     We  applied,  we   have    paid  to   your  professors, 

therefore,  with  some  confidence  for  out   of  all   tbe    fruit   of  our   hard 

tbe  permission  usually  conceded  to  study,  out   of  our   diplomas,   and 

medical  students.     The  managers  re-  our   bread.     Solve  the   knot    your 

fused  us  the  lotca  iojirmary.    Tben  own    way.     We    will    saboiit    to 
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mixed  classes,  or  aoything,  except         "  Id  the    conduct  of    this  pleaa- 

profe»eioanl  dcatniction.'  aot  paradox,  tlie  representatives  of 

"In  tbis  spirit  o^f    lion-hearted  that  ses,  which  has  much  courage 

leader  wrote  the  letter  of  an  unin-  and  little    moUeaty,  were  two  pro- 

jiired   dove,  and    said,    there   were  lessors — who   conducted   the  para- 

a  frreat    many  more  wards   in  the  doi  so  judiciously  that  the  London 

Infirmary    tlian    any    male    student  press   reprimanded    them   for  their 

conld  or  did  attend;  we  would  be  foul    insinuations — and    a    number 

content  to  divide  the  matter  thus :  of  young  men  called  medical  stu- 

tho  male  students  to  have  the  mono-  dents. 

poly  of  two-thirds,  we  to  have  the        "  Now  the  medical   student  sur- 

We  right  of  admission  to  one-third,  passes  most  yoQog  mcD  in  looseness 

Bv  this  the  male  studentfi  (if  any)  of  life  and  in4eceocy  of  mind  and 

who  had  a  sincere  objection  to  study  speocb. 

the  sick,  and  witness  operations,  in  "  The  representatives  of  woman- 
uur  company,  could  never  be  troub-  hood  to  be  instructed  in  modesty 
led  with  us ;  and  we,  though  less  by  these  animals,  old  and  youns;i 
favoured  than  the  male  students,  were  seven  prudes,  whoso  minds 
conld  just  man^e  to  (Qualify  for  wore  devoted  to  study  and  honour- 
that  public  examination,  which  was  able  ambition.  These  women  were 
to  prove  whether  we  could  make  as  much  above  the  averse  of  their 
able  physicians  or  not,  sex  in  feminine   reserve  and   inde- 

"  Sir,    this   gentle   proposal    was  pendence  of  the  male  sex  as  they 

rejected  with    rude    scorn,  and    in  wore  in  intellect 
i^gressive  terms.    Such  is  the  spirit        "  The  average  girl,  who  through- 

of  a  trades-union,  out  this  discussion  was  all  of  a  sud- 

"  Having   now  shown  you  what  den  puffed  as  a   lily,  because   she 

-we  were,  f  will  now  tell  you  what  ceased  to  be   observed,  can   attend 

our    enemies,  declining   to  observe  to  nothing  if  a  man  is  by  ;  she  can't ' 

our   conduct,  though    it  was  very  work,  she  can't  play,  she  is  so  eateu 

public,    suggested    we    niu<t    be.  up  with  the  feelings  of  her  sex.  The 

Seven  shamelesa  women  who  pnr-  frivolous  soul    can  just   manage  to 

sued  medicine  as  a  handle  for  sex-  play  croquet  with  females ;  but,  eater 

ni^ity  ;  who  went  into  the  dissect-  a  man  upon  the  scene,  and  she  does 

iog-room  to  dissect  males,  and  into  even  that  very  ill,  and  can  hardly 

the  ho^ital    to    crowd    round   the  be  got  to  take  her  turn  in  the  only 

male    patient,  aud    who   demanded  thing  she  has  really  given  her  mind 

mixed  classes,  that  we  might  have  to.      We    were    angels    compared 

male  companions  in  those  studies,  with  this  paltry  creature;  and  she 

which  every  feminine  woman  would  was    the   standing   butt   of    public 

avoid  altogether.  censure,  until  it  was  found  that  an 

"This  key-note  struck,  the  pub-  imaginary  pictm>3  of  her  conld  be 

lie    was   regaled   with    a  burst    of  made  the  handle   for  insulting  her 

hypocrisy   such    as   Moli^re    never  betters. 

had  the  luck  to  witness,  or  oh,  "  Against  these  seven  prudes, 
what  a  comedy  he  would  ,have  decent  dotarda  and  their  foul- 
written  !  mouthed    allies   flung   out   insinaa- 

"  The  immodest  sex,  taking  ad-  tions,  which  did  not  escape  public 

vantage  of  Moli^re's  decease  with-  censure ;  and  the  medical  students 

out  heirs  of  his  brains,  set  to  work  declared  their  modesty  was  shocked 

in  public  to  teach  the  modest  sex  at  our  intrusion  into  anatomy  and 

mooesty,  snrgery,  and  petitioned  against  us. 
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Some  oF  tbe  press  were  deceived  by  from  the  male  patiente,  noless  some 

this  for  s  time,  and  hurlaient  avee  good-Datured  lecturer,  or  pupil,  gave 

let  lottpa.  <  us  a  signal,  an()  then  ve  came  for- 

"  I  took  np,  one  day,  my  favour-  ward.     If   we  came   uninvited,  we 

ito  weekly,  in  which    nearly  every  always  stood  behind  the  male  stn- 

writer  seems  to  me  a  scholar;  and  denta :  but  we  did  crowd  round  the 

was   regaled    with    such    lines    ai  beds  of   the    female    patients,  and 

this : —  claimed  the    inner  row  :    aho,  sir, 

"'It  appears  that  girls   are  to  thsy thanked  Ood  for  cbopkklt. 

associate  with  boys  as  medical  stu-  "A  few  awkward  revelations  were 

dents,    in    order    that,    when   they  made   daring  this   discussion.       A 

become  women,  they  may  be  able  medical  student  had  the  candour  to 

to  speak  to  men  with  entire  pliun-  write  and  aay  that  he  had  been  Rt  a. 

nesB  upon  all  the  subjects  of  a  doc-  lecture,  and  the  professor  had  told 

tor's  daily  practice.  an  indelicate  story,  and,  finding  it 

" '  In  plain  words,  the  aspirants  palatable  to  his  modest  males,  had 

to  medicine  and  surgery  desire  to  said :   '  There,  gentlemen ;   now  if 

rid  themselves  speedily  and  effectu-  female  students  were  admitted  here, 

ally  of  that  modesty  which  nature  I   could  not    hare   told   you    this 

lias  planted  in  women.'     And  then  amusing  circumstance.'     So  that  it 

the  writer  concludes :  '  We  beg  to  was    our    purifying    influence     he 

suggest  that  there  are  other  places  dreaded  in  secret,  though   he  told 

besides  dissecting-rooms  and  nospi-  the  public  he  dreaded  the  reverse. 

tals  where  those  ladies  may  relieve  "  Again,   female    patients   wrote 

themselves   of   the   modesty  which  to  the  jonrnals,  to  beg  that  female 

they  find    so    troublesome.      But  students  might  be  admitted  to  come 

fathers  naturally  object  to  thisbcing  between  them  and  the  brutal   curi- 

done  at  their  sons'  expense.' "  osity  of  the  male  students,  to  which 

"  Infamous  !"  cried  Vizard.  "  One  they  were  subjected  in  bo  ofienuve 
comfort,  no  man  ever  penned  that,  a  way,  that  more  than  one  poor 
That  is  some  old  woman,  writing  creature  declared  she  had  felt  agon- 
down  young  ones."  ies  of  shame,  even  in  the  middle  of 

"  I    don't   know,"   said    Rhoda.  an  ^onising  operation. 

"  I   have  mot  so   many  womanish  "  This  being    a  cry  from  that 

men  in  this  business.     All  I  know  pnbtic   for  whose  sake  the  whole 

is,  that  my  cheeks  burned,  and,  for  clique  of  physicians — male  and  fe- 

once  in  the  fight,  ncalUiog  tears  ran  male — exists,    had,    of  course,   bo 

down  them.     It  was  as  if  a  friend  great  weight  in  the  union   contro- 

hod  spat  npon  me.  versy. 

"  What   a   chimera  !       What   a  "  But,    sir,    if    grave    men    and 

monstrous  misinterpretation  of  pure  women   will    sit  i»lmly  down  and 

minds  by  minds  impure  I   To  us  the  fling  dirt    npon  every  woman  who 

dissecting-room  was  a  temple,  and  shall    aspire    to    medicine    in     an 

the  dead  an   awe,  revolting  to  all  island, — tbongh  she  can  do  ao  on 

onr  senses,  until  the  knife  revealed  a  neighbouring  continent  with  hon- 

to  our  minds  the  Creator's  hand  in  our, — and  choose  their  time  when 

structural  beauties  that  the  trained  the  dirt  can  only  fall  on  seven  known 

can    appreciate,    if    wicked  dunces  women — since  the  female  students 

can't  in  that  island  are  only  seven — the 

''  And    as   to  the   infirmary,  we  pretended     generality    becomes    a 

should  have  done  just  what  we  did  cowardly  personality,  and   wounds 

at  Zurich.    We  held  a  little  aloof  aesucb,andescitesle8scold-hearted, 
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and  more  hot-headed,  blackguards  to  room,  lighted  pipes,  prodnccd  bottles, 

outrage.     It  was  so  at  Philadelphia,  drank,  anioked,  and  abused  us  ladies 

and  it  was  so  at  Edinburgh.  to  our  faces ;   and  interrupted    the 

"  Our  extra-mural  teacher  in  anat-  lecturer  at  intervals  with  their  howls 
omy  was  about  to  give  a  competitive  apd  ribaldry;  that  was  intended  to 
eiamination.  Now  on  these  occa-  show  the  professor  he  should  not 
sions  we  were  particularly  obnoK-  he  listcDed  to  any  more  if  he  ad- 
ious.  Often  and  clearly  as  it  had  been  initted  the  female  students.  The 
proved,  by  d  priori  reaHoning,  that  affair  got  wind,  and  other  students, 
we  muit  he  infinitely  inferior  to  the  not  couuected  with  medicine,  came 
average  male,  we  persisted  in  proT-  pouring  in,  with  no  worse  motive, 
ing,  by  hard  fact,  tbat  we  inere  in-  probably,  than  to  see  the  lark, 
finitely  his  superior;  and  every  ex-  Some  of  these,  however,  thought 
amination  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  the  introduction  of  the  sheep  unfair 
crashing  solid  reasons  under  hollow  to  so  respected  a  lecturer,  and  pro- 
fact  ceeded  to  remove  her ;  but  the  pro- 

"  A  band  of  mediual  students  de-  fessor  put  up  his  band,  and  said  : 

terniined  that,  for   once,  it  priori  'Oh,    don't    remove    her;    she    is 

reasoning  should  have  fair  play,  and  superior  in  intellect  to  many  per- 

not  be  crushed  by  a  tiling  so  illusory  sons  here  present' 
as  fact     Accordingly  they  got  the         "  At  the  end  of  the  lecture,  Ihink- 

gates   closed,  and   collected  round  ing  us  in  actual  danger  from  these 

them.     We  came  np,  one  after  an-  ruffians,  he  offered  to  let  us  out  hy 

other,  and  were  received  with  hisses,  a  side  door  ;  hut  our  lioness  stood 

groans,  and  abusive  epithets.  up  and  said,  in  a  voice  that  rings  in 

"This   mode  of  reasoning   must  my  ear  even  now, 'Thank  you  :  Mr 

have  been  admirably  adapted  to  my  no.      There  are  gentlemen,  enough 

weak   understanding ;    for  it   con-  here  to  escort  us  safely.' 
vinced  me  at  once  I  had  no  husi-         "  The  magic  of  a  great  word  from 

uess  there;   and  T  was  for  private  a  great  heart,  at  certain  momeuts 

study  directly.  when  minds  are  heated  I     At  that 

"  But,  sir,  you  know  the  ancients  word,    sir,    the   scales   fell  from    a 

said,  '  Better  is  an  army  of  stags  hundred     eyes ;     manhood    awoke 

with  a  lion  for  their  leader,  than  an  with  a  start,  ay,  and  chivalry  too  ; 

army  of  Uons  with  a  stag  for  their  fifty  juanly  fellows  were  round    us 

leader.'     Xow  it  so  happened  that  in  a  moment,  with  gluwing  cheeks 

wc  had    a   lioness   for  our  loader,  and  eyes,  and  they   carried  us  all 

She  pushed  manfully  through  the  home  to  our  several  lodgings  in  tri- 

crowd,  and  hammered  at  the  door;  umph;  the  cowardly  caitiffs  of  the 

then  we  crept  quaking  after.     She  trades-union    howled    outside,   and 

ordered   those   inside   to  open  the  managed  to  throw  a  little  dirt  upon 

gates;     and     some  '  student    took  our  gowns,  and  also  hurled  epithets, 

shame,  and  did.      In  marched  our  most  of  which  were  new  to  me;  but 

lioness,  crept  after  hy  her — her "  it  has  since  been  staled,  hy  persons 

"Her cubs."  more  versed  in  the  language  of  the 

"A  thousand  thanks,  good  sir.  eanaiUe,  that  no  fouler  terms  are 
Her  does.  On  second  thoughts, '  her  known  to  the  dregs  of  mankind. 
hinds.'  Doc  is  the  female  of  buck;  "Thus  did  the  immodest  sex,  in 
ROW  I  said  stags.  Well,  the  ruf-  the  person  of  the  medical  student. 
Bans  who  had  undertaken  to  teach  outrage  seven  fair  samples  of  ibe 
us  modesty  swarmed  in  too.  They  modest  aei — to  teach  t'jem  mod- 
dragged  a  sheep   into  the   lecture-  esty. 
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"  Next  morning  the  police  m^s- 
trateBdealtwithafew  of  our  teachers, 
inflicted  severe  rebokes  on  them, 
and  feeble  fines. 

"  The  craftier  elders  disowned  the 
riot,  in  public,  but  approved  it,  in 
private;  and  continued  to  act  in 
concert  with  it,  only  with  cunning, 
not  violence.  It  caused  no  honest 
revulsion  of  feeling,  except  in  the 
di^iisted  public,  and  tlicy  had  no 
power  to  help  us. 

"  The  next  incident  was  a  stormy 
debate,  by  the  eubscribera  to  the 
Infirmary ;  and  here  we  had  a  little 
feminine  revenge,  which,  outraged 
as  we  had  been,  I  hope  you  will  not 
grudge  us. 

» Our  lioness  subscribed  £5,  and 
became  entitled  to  vote  and  speech. 
As  the  foulest  epithets  had  been 
hurled  at  her  by  the  union,  and  a 
certain  professor  had  told  her, 
to  her  face,  no  respectable  wo- 
man would  come  to  him  and  pro- 
pose to  study  medicine,  she  said, 
publicly,  that  she  had  come  to  his 
opinion,  and  respectable  women 
would  avoid  him — which  caused  a 
laugh. 

"She  also  gave  a  venerable  old 
physician,  our  hitter  opponent,  a 
slap  that  was  not  quite  so  fair.  His 
attendant  had  been  concerned  in 
that  outrage,  and  she  assumed — in 
which  she  was  not  justified — that 
the  old  doctor  approved.  '  To  be 
sure,'  said  she,  '  they  say  he  was 
intoxicated,  and  that  is  the  only 
possible  excuse.' 

"  The  old  doctor  had  only  to  say 
that  he  did  not  control  his  assist- 
ants in  the  street ;  and  his  own  mode 
of  coodncting  the  opposition,  and 
his  long  life  of  honour,  were  there 
to  correct  this  young  woman's  un- 
worthy sumilses,— and  she  would 
have  had  to  apologise  for  going  too 
far  on  mere  Burmise.  But,  instead 
of  that,  he  was  so  injudicious  as  to 
accuse  herof  fonl  langn^e,  and  say, 
'  My  attendant  is  a  perfect  gentle- 


man ;  he  would  not  be  my  attend- 
ant if  he  were  not.' 

"Our  lioness  had  him  directly. 
'  Oh,'  stud  she, '  if  Doctor  So-and-so 
prefers  to  say  that  bis  attendant 
committed  that  outrage  on  decency 
when  in  his  sober  senses,  1  am  qotte 
content' 

"This  was  described  as  violent 
invective  by  people  with  weak 
memories,  who  had  forgotten  the 
nature  of  the  outrage  our  lioness 
was  commenting  on :  but  in  truth 
it  was  only  superior  sliill  in  debat«, 
with  truth  to  back  it, 

"  For  my  part,  I  kept  the  police 
report  at  the  time,  and  have  com- 
,  pared  it  with  her  speech ; — Uie 
judicial  comments  on  those  rioters 
are  far  more  severe  than  her!>.  The 
truth  is,  it  was  her  facta  that  hit 
too  hard,  not  her  expressions. 

"  Well,  sir,  she   obtained    a  ma- 

{'ority;  and  those  managers  of  the 
nflrmary  who  objected  to  female 
students,  were  dismissed,  and  others 
elected.  At  the  same  meeting  the 
Court  of  Contributors  passed  a  stat- 
ute, making  it  the  Inn  of  the  In- 
firmary, that  students  should  be 
admitted  without  regard  to  sex. 

"  But  as  to  the  mere  election  of 
managers,  the  other  party  demanded 
a  scrutiny  of  the  votes,  and  instruc- 
tive figures  came  out.  There  voted 
with  us  twenty-eight  firms,  thirty- 
one  ladies,  seven  doctors. 

"  There  voted  with  the  union  four- 
teen firms,  two  ladies,  thirfy-Meven 
doctor*,  and  three  dnt^pislt, 

"Thereupon  the  trades'  union, 
as  declared  by  the  figures,  allied 
that  firms  ought  not  to  vote.  JVofai 
bene,  they  alwavs  had  voted  un- 
challenged, till  they  voted  for  fair 
play  to  women. 

"The  union  served  the  Provost 
with  an  interdict  not  to  declare  the 
new  managers  elected. 

"We  applied  for  our  tickets  un- 
der the  new  statute,  but  were  im- 
pudently   refnsed,  under  the  plea 
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that  the  maDa^ers  must    first    be  "Not  a  bit  of  it.     They  broke 

consnlted:  so  did   the  servants  of  their  contract  nitb   us,  refused   us 

the  Infitmsiy  defy  the  masters,  in  the  article  we  had  bought  of  them, 

order  to  exclude  na.  and  disowned    equity,    yet  shifted 

"  By  this  time  the  great  dedre  of  the  burden  of  law  on  to  onr  shoal- 
women  to  practise  medicine  had  ders.  Litigation  is  long.  Possession 
began  to  show  itself.  Numbers  is  nine  points.  The  female  students 
came  in,  sod  matriculated ;  and  the  are  now  dtting  with  their  hands  be- 
preasure  on  the  authorities  to  keep  fore  them,  their  studjes  suspeaded, 
faith,  and  rclnx  the  dead-lock  they  waiting  till  time  shall  show  them 
had  pot  as  in,  was  great.  whether   lawyers    can   pcttyfog  as 

"  Therenpon  the  authorities,   in-  well  as  doctors, 

stead  of  saying,  '  We  have  pledged  "  As  for  me,   I   had    retired   to 

ourselves  to  a  great  nnmber  of  pef-  civilised  climes  long  before  this.      I 

sons,  find  gutaed    their  lives,'  took  used  to  write  twice  a-week  to'  my 

fright,  and  cast   about  for  juggles,  parents ;  but  I  withheld  all  mention 

They    affected  to  discover  all  of  a  of  the  outrage  at  Sui^ons'   JIall. 

sadden  that  they  had  acted  illegally  I  knew  it  would  give  them  useless 

in    matricnlating  female     students,  pain.     But  in    three    weeks    or  so 

They    wonld    therefore    not     give  came  a  letter  from  my  father,  nnlike 

back  their  fees,  and  pay  them  two  any  other  I  ever  knew  him  write.  It 

hundred  pounds  apiece  for  breach  did  not  even  begin, 'My  dearchild.' 

of   contract,  but  merely  stop  their  This  was  what  he  said, — the  words 

studies   until    compelled    by    judi-  are  engraved  in  my  memory :  '  Out 

cial  decision   to  keep    faith.      Ob-  of    that    nation    of    cowards    and 

serve,  it  was  under   advice    of  the  skunks :    out   of    it   this   moment, 

Lord  Jastice-Genentl  they  had  ma-  once  and  for  ever.     The  States  arc 

tricalated     us,    and     entered     into  your  home.     Draft  on  London  en- 

a  contract  with    us,  for  fulfilling  closed.     Write  to  me  from  France 

which    it  mai  not,  and   is    not,  in  next  week,  or  write  to  me  no  more. 

the  power  of  ang   mortal  man  to  Graduate   in    France.     Then    come 

punith  tkem.  north,  and  sail  from  Havre  to  New 

"  But  these  pettyfoggers  said  this,  York,     Ton  have  done   with  Bri- 

'We  have  acted  illegally,  and  there-  tain,  and  so   have  I,  till   our  next 

fore  not  we,  but  you,  shall  suffer:  war.      Pray   God    that  mayn't   be 

we  will  j>ro/i(  by  our  illegal  act,  for  long!' 

we  will  retain  your  fees  to  the  Uni-  "  It   was   like   a   lion's    roar    of 

verstty,  and  your  fees    to    its    pro-  anguish.     I  saw  my    dear    father's 

fessors,  and  rob  you   of  the   seed-  heart  was  bursting  with  agony  and 

time  of  your  youth,  that  we   have  n^  at  the  insult  to  his  daughter, 

wasted.'  and   I    shed   tears  for  him    those 

"  Now  iu  that  country  they  can  wretches    had    never    drawn    from 

get  the  opinions  of  the  judges  by  me. 

raising  what  they  call  an  action  of  "  1  had  cried  at    being    insulted 

declarator.  by  scholars,  in  the  press;    but  what 

"  One  would  think   it  was  their  was  it  to  me  that  the  scum   of  the 

badness  to  go  to  the    judges,  and  medical  profession  called  me  words 

meantime  give  as  the  benefit  of  the  1  did  not  know   the    meaning   of, 

legal  doubt,  while  it  lasted ;  and  of  and  flung  the  dirt  «f  their  streets, 

the  moral  no-donbt,  which  will  last  and  the  filth   of   their  souls,  after 

till  the  day  of  judgment,  and  a  day  me?      I  was  frightened    a    little, 

after,  that   is   all.      But  that   these    rep- 
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tiles  conld  wound  itiy   darling   old 

lion's   heart   across   tne   ocean 

Sir,  he  was  a  man  who  could  be 
keen  and  even  severe  with  men ; 
but  every  virtuous  woman  was  a 
sacred  tiling  to  blm  ;  bad  he  seen 
ODe,  though  a  stranger,  insulted,  as 
we  were,  he  would  have  died  In  her 
defence;  be  was  a  true  American. 
And  to  think  ^hc  drega  of  manMnd 
could  wound  him  fur  his  daughter, 
and  so  near  the  end  of  his  own  dear 
life.     Oh!"     She  turned  her  head 

"  My  poor  girl  1"  said  Vizard, 
and  his  own  voice  was  broken. 

When  he  said  that,  she  gave  hira 
her  hand,  and  seemed  to  cling  to  it 
a  little;  but  she  turned  her  bead 
away  From  him,  and  cried,  and  even 
,  trembled  a  little. 

But  she  very  soon  recovered  her- 
self, and  said  she  would  try  to 
end  her  story.  It  had  been  long 
enough. 

"  Sir,  my  father  had  often 
obeyed  me :  but  now  I  knew  I 
must  obey  him.  I  got  testimonials  , 
in  Edinburgh,  and  started  South 
directly ;  in  a  week  I  was  in  the 
sonth  of  France.  Oil,  what  a 
change  in  poop'e's  minds  by  mere 
change  of  place  1  The  professors 
received  me  with  wirraing  courtesy; 
some  hats  were  lifted  to  me  in  the 
street,  with  marked  respect;  flowers 
were  sent  to  my  lodgings,  by  gen- 
tlemen, who  never  onco  intruded 
on  mo  in  person.  I  was  in  a 
civilised  land.  Yet  there  was  a 
disappointment  for  me.  I  inquired 
for  Cornelia.  The  wretch  bail  just 
gone  and  married  a  professor.  I 
feared  she  was  up  to  no  good,  by 
ber  writing  so  seldom  of  1ale. 

"I  sent  her  a  line  that  an  old 
friend  had  returned,  and  had  not 
forgotten     her,     nor     our     mutual 

"She  came  directly,  and  was  for 
caressing  away  her  crime,  and  dis- 
solving it  in  crocodile  tears;  but  I 


played   the   injurea  fnend  and  the 

"  Then  she  curled  round ,  mc,  and 
coaxed,  and  s»ud :  '  Sweethes^  I 
can  advance  your  interests  all  the 
better.  You  shall  be  famous  for 
us  both.  I  shall  be  happier  in 
your  success  than  in  my  own.' 

"In  short,  she  made  it  very 
hard  to  hold  spite;  and  it  ended 
in  feeble-minded  embraces.  Indeed 
she  woe  of  service  to  me.  I  had  a 
favour  to  ask ;  I  wanted  leave  to 
count  my  Scotch  time  in  France. 


"  My  view  was  tenable ;  and 
Cornelia,  by  her  beauty  and  her 
popularity,  gained  over  all  the  pro- 
fessors to  it  bat  one.    He  stood  oat 

"Well,  sir,  an  extraordinary  oc- 
currence befriended  me ;  no,  not 
extraordinary — ^unusual. 

"  I  lodged  on  a  second  floor. 
The  first  floor  was  very  handsome. 
A  yonng  Englishman  and  bis  wife 
took  it  for  a  week.  She  was  mu- 
sical ;  a  real  genius.  The  only 
woman  I  6vcr  Iieard  ang  without 
whining;  for  we  are,  by  nature,  the 
medical  and  unmusical  sex." 

"So  you  sMd  before." 

"I  know  I  did;  and  I  mean  to 
keep  saying  it  till  people  see  it. 
Well,  the  yonng  man  was  taken 
violently  and  mysteriously  ill ;    had 


"  The  wife  was  paralysed,  and 
sat  stupefied,  and  the  people  about 
feared  for  her  reason. 

"  After  a  time  they  be^ed  me 
to  come  down  and  talk  to  her.  Of 
course  I  went  I  found  her  with 
her  head  upon  his  knees.  I  sat 
down  quietly,  and  looked  at  him. 
He  was  yonng  and  beautiful,  but 
with  a  feminine  beauty.  His  head 
finely  shaped,  with  curly  locks 
that  glittered  in  the  sun,  and  one 
golden  lock  lighter  than  the  rest. 
His  eyes  and  eyelashes,  his  oval 
face,  his  white  neck,  and  his^white 
hand,  all  beautiful.     His  left  hand 
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rested  on  tbe  couDterpaac.  There  trembling,  and  promised  obedience, 
was  an  emerald  ring  on  one  finger.  I  got  a  fiacrt  and  drove  to  Dr. 
lie  waa  like  some  bentitifiil  flower  Braaseur,  who  was  my  hostile  pro- 
cat  down,    I  can  see  him  now.  fessor,  hut  very  able.    I  burst  oo 

"  The  woman  lifted  her  head  and  him,  and  told  him  I  had  a  case  of 

aaw  me.     She  bad   a   noble   face,  catalepsy  for  him :  it  wasn't   cata- 

tbough  now  distorted  and  wild.  lepsy,    yon    know,   but    physicians 

"  She  cried,  '  Tell   me  he  is  not  are  fond  of  Greek ;  they  prefer  the 

dead  I  tell  me  he  is  not  dead ! '  and  wrong  Greek    word,  to   the    right 

when  I  did  not  reply,  the  poor  crea-  finglisb.     So  I  called  it  ■catalepsy,' 

ture  gave  a  wild  cry,  and  her  senses  and  said  I  believed  they  were  going 

left  her.     We  carried  her  into  an-  to  bary  a  live  man.     He    shrugged 

other  room.  his    shonlders,   and    said  that  was 

"  'Whilst  the  women  were  bnng-  one  of  the  cnstoms  of  the  countir. 

ing  her  to,  an  official  came  to  insist  He  wonld  come  in  an  hour.     I  told 

on  the  interment  taking  place.    They  him    that   would  not  do,  the  man 

are  terribly  expeditious  in  the  eonth  would   be   in   his  coffin ;  he   mnst 

of  France.  come   directly.     He  smiled  at  my 

"  This  cansed  an  tdtercation  ;  and  impetnouty,  and  yielded, 
tbe  poor  lady  rushed  ont,  and  find-         "  I  got  him  to  the  patient.     He 

ing  the  officer  peremptory,  flong  her  examined  him,  and  said  he  might 

arms  rannd  the  body,  and  said  they  be  alive,  but  feared  the  last  spark 

should  not  be  parted — she  wonld  be  was  going  out.     He  dared  not  ven- 

boried  with  him.  ture    on    friction.     We    must   be 

"  The    official  was    moved,  but  wary, 
said  the   law  was  strict,  and  the        "  Well,  we  tncd  this  stimalant, . 

town    must    conduct    the    funeral  and  that,  till   at  last  we  got  a  sigh 

unless  she  conid  find  the  sad  cour-  out  of  the  patient-  and  I  shall  not 

age  to   give   the  necessary  instruc-  fo»et   the   scream   of  joy,  at  that 

tions.     With  this  he  was  going  out,  sigh,  which   made   the   room  ring, 

inexorable,  when  all  of  a  sudden  1  and  thrilled  us  all, 
observed  something   that   sent  my         "  By-and-by  I  was   so  fortunate 

heart   into  my    mouth,  and  I  cried  as  to  surest  letting  a  small  stream 

'Arr&tez!'  so  loud  that  everybody  of  water  fall  from  a  height  on  his 

stared,  head  and  face.    We  managed  that, 

"  I  said,  '  You    must   wait  till  a  and  by-and-by  were  rewarded  vitb 

physician    has    seen    Mm ;    he    has  a  sneeze, 
moved  a  finger,'  "  I  think  a  sneem  must  revivify 

"  I   stared  at  the  body,  and  they  the  brain  wonderfully,  for  he  made 

alt  stared  at  me.  rapid   progress,  and  then  we  tried 

"  He  had  moved  a  finger.    When  fricUon,  and  he  got  well  very  quick.  . 

I  first   saw  him  his  fingers  were  all  Indeed,  as  he  had  nothing  the  tnat- 

close  together;  but  now  tbe  little  ter  with  him — except  being  dead,  . 

finger  was  quite  away    from    the  — he    got   ridiculously    well,   and 

third  finger,  the  one  with  the  ring  on,  began   paying   us  fulsome   compli- 

"  I  felt  his  heart,  and   found   a     ments,  tbe  doctor  and  me. 
little  warmth   about  it,  but  no  per-         "  So  then  we  handed  him  to  hb  . 

ceptible  pulse.     I   ordered  them  to  joyful  wife, 

take  ofiT  his  sheet  and  put  on  blan-  "They  talk  of  crying  for  Joy,  as  ; 
kets,  bat  not  to  touch  him  till  I  if  it  was  done  every  day.  I  never 
came  back  with  a  learned  physi-  saw  it  bat  once,  and  she  was  the  . 
cian.     The  wife  embraced  rae,  all     woman.    She  madeta  curious  gni^le  ; 
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bnt  it  was  very  prettj,  I  wns  glnd 
to  hsve  seeD  it,  aod  very  proud 
to  be  the  caase. 

"Tbe  next  day,  that  pair  left 
lie  was  Eoglish ;  and  so  tnaDy  good- 
natured  strangers  called  on  him 
that  he  fled  Bwiftly,  and  did  not 
even  bid  me  good-bye.  However, 
I  was  told  tbey  both  inquired  for 
me,  and  were  sorry  I  was  ont  when 
they  went." 

"  How  good  of  them !"  s^d  Viz- 
ard, turning  red. 

"  Oh,  never  mind,  sir ;  I  made 
nse  of  Am.  I  scribhled  an  article 
that  very  day,  entitled  it,  'While 
there's  life  there's  hope,'  and 
rushed    with    it  to   the  editor  of  a 

{'ournal.  He  .  took  it  with  delight, 
wrote  it  a  la  Fran^ine ;  picture  of 
the  dead  husband,  mourning  wife, 
the  impending  interment ;  effaced 
myself  entirely,  and  said  the  wife 
had  refused  to  bury  him,  until 
Dr.  Brasseur,  whose  fame  had  reach- 
ed her  ears,  had  seen  the  body. 
To  humour  her,  the  doctor  was 
applied  to,  and,  his  benevolence 
being  equal  to  his  science,  he  came : 
when  lo  I  a  sudden  surprise  ;  the 
swift,  unerring  eye  of  science  de- 
tected some  subtle  sign  that  had 
escaped  the  lesser  Imninaries.  He 
doubted  the  death.  He  applied 
remedies;  he  exhausted  the  means 
of  his  art,  with  little  avail  at  first, 
but  at  last  a  sigh  was  elicited,  then 
a  sneeEe ;  and,  marvellous  to  relate, 
in  one  hour  the  dead  man  was  sit- 
ting up,  not  convalescent,  but  well. 
I  coDoluded  with  some  reflections 
on  this  most  important  cate  of  tut- 
pmded  ammation  very  creditable  to 
the  profession  of  meijicine,  and  Dr. 
Brasseur." 

"  There  was  a  f  oi !" 

«  Well,  look  at  my  hair.  What 
else  COD  Id  you  expect)  I  said  that 
bsfore,  too. 


"  My  notice  published,  I  sent  it 
to  the  doctor,  with  my  respects,  bat 
did  not  call  on  him.  However,  one 
day  helmet  me,  and  greeted  me  with 
a  low  bow.  '  Mademoiselle,'  said  he, 
'  yon  were  always  a  good  student ; 
but  now  you  show  the  spirit  of  a 
etmfr&re,  and  so  gracefully,  that  we 
are  all  agreed  we  mast  have  you  for 
one  as  soon  as  possible.' 

"  I  curtseyed,  and  felt  my  face  red, 
and  said  I  should  be  the  proudest 
woman  in  Prance. 

"'Grand  Dieu!'  said  he,  'I  hope 
not ;  for  your  modesty  is  not  the 
least  of  your  charms.' 

*'  So  the  way  was  made  smooth, 
and  I  had  to  work  hard,  and  in 
about  fourteen  months  I  was  ad- 
mitted to  my  final  examination.  It 
was  a  severe  one;  but  I  had  some 
advantages.  Each  nation  has  its 
wisdom ;  and  I  bad  studied  in  va- 
rious schools. 

"  Being  a  linguist,  with  a  trained 
memory,  I  occasionally  backed  my 
replies  with  a  string  of  French,  Ger- 
man, English,  and  Italian  authori- 
ties, that  looked  imposing. 

"  la  short,  I  did  pass  with  pnb- 
lic  applause,  and  cordial  felicitation  ; 
they  quite  flUd  me.  The  old  wel- 
comed me  ;  the  young  escorted  mc 
home,  and  flung  flowers  over  me  at 
my  door,  I  reappeared  in  the  bal- 
cony, and  said  a  few  words  of  grati- 
tude to  them  Bod  their  noble  na- 
tion.   They  cheered,  and  disperBcd, 

"My  heart  was  in  a  glow,  I 
turned  my  eyes  towards  Now  York  ; 
a  fortnight  more,  and  my  pstents 
should  greet  me  as  an  Europkan 
doctress,  if  not  a  British. 

"The  eicitement  had  been  too 
great;  I  sank  a  little  exhansted  on 
the  Hofft.  They  brought  me  a  letter. 
It  was  black-edged.  I  tore  it  open, 
with  a  Bcream.  My  father  wa^ 
dead." 
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"  I  was  prostrated,  stupefied.  I 
doD't  know  nfaat  I  did,  or  how  long 
I  sat  there.  But  Conielia  came  to 
coDgratalate  me,  and  f  onnd  me  there 
like  stone,  with  the  letter  in  my 
hand.  She  packed  up  my  clothes, 
aod  took  me  home  with  her.  I 
made  no  resistance.  \  seemed  all 
brokcD  and  limp,  soul  and  body, 
and  not  a  tear  that  day. 

"  Oh,  sir,  how  Bmnll  everything 
recms  beside  bereavement!  -My 
troubles,  my  insulte,  were  nothing 
now ;  my  triumph  nothing ;  for  I 
had  no  father  left  to  be  proud  of 

"  I  wept,  with  anguish,  a  hun- 
dred times  a-day.  Why  had  I  left 
New  York!  why  had  I  not  fore- 
seen this  everyday  calamity,  and 
passed  every  precious  hour  by  his 
side  I  was  to  lose  \ 

''  Terror  seized  me.  My  mother 
would  go  next.  No  life  of  any 
value  was  safe  a  day.  Death  did 
not  wait  for  disease.  It  killed 
because  it  chose,  and  to  show  its 
cont«mpt  of  hearts. 

"  Bm  just  as  I  was  preparing  to 
go  to  Havre,  they  brought  me  a 
telegram.      I  screamed   at  it,  and 

Fnt  up  my  hands.  I  said, '  No,  no ;' 
would  not  read  it,  to  be  told  my 
mother  was  dead.  I  would  have 
her  a  few  minutes  longer.  Cornelia 
read  it,  and  said  it  was  from  her. 
I  fell  on  it  and  kissed  it  The 
blessed  telegram  told  she  was  com- 
ing home.  I  was  to  go  to  London, 
and  wait  for  her. 

"  I  started.  Cornelia  paid  my 
fees,  and  put  my  diploma  in  my 
bojt.  /  cared  for  nothing  now  but 
my  own  fiesh  and  blood,  what  was 
left  of  it,  my  mother. 

"  I  reached  London,  and  tele- 
graphed my  address  to  my  mother, 
and  begged  her  to  come  at  once 
and  ease  my  fears.     1  told  her  my 


funds  were  exhausted,  but  of  course 
that  was  not  the  thing  I  poured 
out  my  heart  about ;  so  I  daresay 
she  hardly  realised  my  deplorable 
condition  — listless  and  bereaved, 
alone  in  a  great  city,  with  no 
money. 

"  In  her  next  letter  she  begged 
me  to  be  patient  She  had  trouble 
with  her  husband's  executors ;  she 
would  send  me  a  draft  as  soon 
as  she  could ;  but  she  would 
not  Wave,  and  let  her  child  be 
robbed. 

"  By-and-by  the  landlady  pressed 
me  for  money.  I  gave  her  my 
gowns  and  shawls  to  sell  for  me." 

"  Goose !" 

"  And  just  now  I  was  a  fox." 

"  You  are  both.  But  so  is  every 
woman." 

"  She  handed  me  a  few  shillings, 
by  way  of  balance.  .  I  lived  on 
them  till  they  went  Then  I 
starved  a  little." 

"  With  a  ling  on  your  finger 
you  could  have  pawned  for  ten 
guineas !" 

"  Pawn  my  ring !  My  father 
gave  it  me."  She  kissed  it  tenderly  ; 
yet,  to  Vizard,  half  defiantly. 

"  Pawning  is  not  selling,  goose," 
said  he,  getting  angry. 

"Bnt  I  must  have  parted  with 
it" 

"  And  you  preferred  to  tiorve  V 

"  I  preferred  to  starve,"  said  she, 
steadily. 

He  looked  at  lier.  Her  eyes 
faccl  his.  He  muttered  something, 
and  walked  away  three  steps  to 
hide  unreasonable  sympathy.  He 
came  back  with  a  grand  display  of 
cheerfulneas,  "  Your  mother  will  be 
here  next  month,"  said  he,  "  with 
monev  in  both  pockets.  Mean- 
time 1  wish  you  would  let  me  have 
a  finger  in  the  pic ;  or,  rather,  my 
sister.     She    is  warm-hearted ''and 
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entliasisEtic ;  she  shall  call  on  yoii  "Tea,  Zoe — Etarring.     A  woman 

if  you  will  permit  U."  more  learaed,  more  scientific,  more 

"  Is  she  like  jou  T'  eloquent,  more  ofieneive  to    a   fcl- 

"  Not  a  bit ;  we  axe  by  different  low  s  vanity,  than    I    ever  saw,  or 

mothers.     Hers  was   a  Greet,  and  even  read  of — a  woman  of  genius, 

she  is  B  beautiful  dark  girl."  starving,  like  a  genins  and  a  niuny, 

"  I    admire  beautjr ;    but   is  she  with   a   ring  on    lier   finger  worth 

like  you — in — in — disposition  J"  thirty   guineas.      But  niy   learned 

"Lord!  no;  very  superior.     Not  goose  would    not  raise   money   on 

abominably  clever    like  you*;    but  that,  because   it  was   her  father's, 

absurdly   good.     You   shall    judge  and  he  is  ilead." 

tor  yourself.     Oblige  me  with  your  .  "  Poor  thiuK  I"  said  Zoe,  aod  her 

address."  eyes  glistened  directly. 

The  doctress  wrote   her    address  "  It  it  hard,  Zoe ;  isn't  it  ?     She 

with  a  resigned  ur,  as  one  who  had  is  a  physician — an  able  physician ; 

found  somebody  she  had  to  obey ;  has  studied  at  Zurich,  and  at  Edin- 

and,  as  soou  as  lie  had  got  it,  Vizard  bui^h,  and   in    France ;  and  has  a 

gave  her  a  sort  of  nervous  shake  of  French  diploma,  but  must  not  prac- 

tbe  hand,  and  seemed  almost  in  a  tise  in    England,  because  we    are 

hurry  to  get  away  fiom  her.     But  behind   the  Continent  in  laws  and 

this  was  bis  way.  civilisation — so  »he  says,  confound 
her   impudence,  and    my  folly  for 

She  would  have  been  amazed  if  becoming  a  woman's  echo  I    But  if 

she  had  seen  his  change  of  manner  I  were  to  tell  you  her  whole  stot^-, 

the  moment  he  got  amongst  his  own  your  blood  would  boil  at  the  trick- 

peoplo,  ery,  and  dishonesty,  and  oppression 

He    burst    in   on   them    crying,  of     the     trades -union    which    has 

"There — the  prayers  of    this  con-  driven    this    gifted    creature   to    a 

gregation  are  requested  for  Harring-  foreign  school    for  education,  and, 

ton  Vizard,  saddled  with  a  virago,"  now    that  a  foreign  nation  admits 

"  Saddled      with      a      virago  I"  her   ability  and    crowns    her   with 

screamed  Fanny.  honour,  still  she  must  not  practise 

"  Saddled  with  a !"  sighed  in    this    country  because  she   is   a 

Zoe,  faintly,  woman  and  we  are  a  nation  of  balf- 

"  Saddled     with    a    vir^o    for  civilised    men.     That  is   htr   chat, 

],iFB !"  shouted  Vizard,  with  a  loud  you  understand,  not  mine.     We  are 

detiance,  that  seemed  needless,  since  not   obliged   to    swallow   all   tlat ; 

nobody  was   objecting  violently  to  but,  turn  it  bow  you  will,  here  aru 

his  being  saddled.  learning,    genius,  and  virtue  starr- 

"Look  here,"  said  he,  descending  ing.     We  must  get  her  to  accept  a 

all  of  a  sudden  to  a  meek,  injured  little  money;  that  means,  in   her 

air,  which,   however,  did  not    last  case,  a  little  fire  and  food.    Zoe, 

very  long ;  "  I  was  in  the  garden  of  shall  that  woman  go  to  bed  hungry 

Leicester  Square,  and  a  young  lady  to-night )" 

turned  faint.  I  observed  it,  and,  "  No  ;  never  I"  said  Zoe,  warm- 
instead  of  taking  the  bint,  and  cut-  ly.  "  X^t  me  think.  Ofier  her  a 
ting,    I    offered    assistance — off  my  han." 

guard,  as  usual.     She  declined.     I  "  Well  done ;  that  is  a  good  idea, 

persisted;  proposed  a  glass  of  nine  Will  you  undertake  it?     She  will 

or  spirit.     She  declined,  but  at  last  be  far  more  likely  to  accept     She 

let  out  she  was  starring."  is  a  bit  of  a  prude  and  all,  is  my 

"  Oh  !"  cried  Zoe.  virago." 
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"  Yes,  dear,  she  irill.  Order  the 
carriage.  She  Bball  not  go  to  bed 
hangry — Dobodv  shall  that  fjou  are 
intercBted  in." 

"  Ob,  after  dinner  will  do." 

Dinner  was  ordered  immediately, 
and  tbe  brougham  aa  hour  after. 

At  dinner,  Viiard  gave  them  all 
the  outline  of  tho  Edigbni^h 
stmggle,  and  tbe  prot  and  cont ; 
during  vbich  narrative  bis  female 
hearers  might  have  been  observed 
to  get  cooler  and  cooler,  till  they 
readied  the  zero  of  perfect  apathy. 
They  listened  in  dead  ulence ;  bat, 
vben  Harrington  had  done,  Fanny 
Bud  aaide  to  Zoe, "  It  is  all  her  own 
halt.  What  businera  have  women 
to  set  np  for  doctors )" 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Zoe ;  "  only 
we  must  not  say  so.  He  indulges  u« 
iu  our  whims." 

Warm  partisan  of  immortal  jus- 
tice, when  it  was  lucky  enough  to 
be  backed  by  her  affections.  Miss 
Vizard  rose  directly  after  dinner, 
and,  with  a  fine  imitation  of  ar- 
dour, said  she  could  lose  no  more 
time, — she  must  go  and  put  on 
her  bonnet.  "  You  will  come  with 
me,  Fanny  V 

'  When  I  was  a  girl;  or  a  boy; 
I  forget  which — it  is  so  long  ago 
— a  youDg  lady,  thus  invited  by 
an  affectionate  friend,  used  to  do 
one  of  two  things :  nine  times  out 
of  ten  she  sacrificed  her  inclination, 
and  went;  the  tenth,  she  would 
make  sweet,  engaging  excuses,  and 
beg  off.  But  the  gins  of  this  day 
have  invented  "silent  violition." 
When  you  ask  them  to  do  anything 
they  dont  quite  like,  they  look  yon  in 
the  face  bland  bat  full,  and  neither 
speak  nor  move.  Miss  Dover  was  a 
proficient  in  this  graceful  form  of 
refusal  by  dead  silence,  and  resist- 
ance by  placid  inertia.  She  just 
looked  like  the  full  moon  in  Zoc'a 
face,  attd  never  budged.  Zoe,  being 
also  a  girl  of  the  day,  needed  no 
interpretation.      "Oh,    very    well," 


said  she,  "disobli^ng  Thiog" — 
with  perfect  good  •  humour,  mind 
you. 

Yizard,  however,  was  not  pleased. 

"You  go  with  her,  Ned,"  said 
he.  "  Miss  Dover  prefers  to  sUy 
and  smoke  a  cigar  with  me." 

Miss  Dover's  face  reddened,  bnt 
she  never  budged.  And  it  ended  in 
Zoe  taking  Severne  with  her  to  call 
on  Rlioda  Gale. 

Rhoda  Gale  stayed  in  the  garden 
till  sunset,  and  then  went  tp  her 
lodging  slowly,  for  they  had  no 
attraction, — a  dark  room ;  do  sup- 
per; a  hard  landlady,  half  dbposed 
to  turn  her  oat. 

Dr.  Rhoda  Gale  never  reflected 
much  in  the  streets;  they  were  to 
her  a  field  of  minute  observation ; 
but,  when  she  got  home,  she  sat 
down  and  thought  over  what  she 
had  been  saying  and  doing,  and 
po^ed  over  the  character  of  the 
man  who  bad  relieved  her  Imnger 
aud  elicited  ber  autobiography.  She 
uassed  htm  in  .review ;  settled  in 
tier  mind  that  be  was  a  strong 
character — a  manly  man,  who  did 
not  waste  words;  wondered  a  little 
at  the  way  he  had  made  her  do 
whatever  h%  pleased  ;  blushed  a 
little  at  tbe  tiionght  of  having  been 
so  communicative ;  yet  admired  the 
man  for  having  drawn  her  out  so ; 
uid  wondered  whether  she  should 
see  him  again.  She  hoped  she 
should.     But  she  did  not  feel  sure. 

She  sat  half  nn  hour  thus — witb 
one  knee  raised  s  little,  and  her 
bands  interlaced  —  by  a  fireplace 
with  a  burutout  coal  in  it ;  and  by- 
and-by  she  felt  hungry  again.  Bnt 
she  had  no  food,  and  no  money, 

8ho  looked  hard  at  her  ring, 
and  profited  a  little  by  contact  witb 
the  atnrdy  good  sense  of  Vizard. 


Then  she    looked  tenderly  and 
nistfully  at  tbe  ring,  and  kissed  it, 
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and  murroured,  "Not  to-night" 
You  see  she  hoped  she  mi(;ht  have 
a  letter  in  the  morning,  and  so  re- 
spite her  ring. 

Then  she  made  light  of  it,  and 
said  to  herself,  "  No  matter ;  51*1 
dort  dine." 

But,  as  it  nna  early  for  bed,  and 
she  could  not  be  long  idle,  sipping 
no  knowledge,  Me  took  up  the  last 
frood  German  work  that  she  had 
bought  when  she  had  money,  and 
proceeded  to  read.  She  bad  no 
candle,  but  she  had  a  hicifer-match 
or  two,  and  an  old  newspaper. 
With  this  she  made  long  spills,  and 
lighted  one,  and  read  two  pages  by 
that  paper  torch ;  and  lignted  an- 
other before  it  was  out,  and  then 
another,  and  so  on  in  succession, 
fighting  for  knowledzo  against  pov- 
erty, as  she  had  fought  for  it  against 
perfidy. 

While  she  was  thus  absorbed,  a 
carriage  drew  up  at  the  door.  She 
took  no  notice  of  that;  butpreseotly 
there  was  a  rustling  of  silk  on  the 
stairs,  and  two  voices,  and  then  a 
tap  at  the  door.  "  Come  in,"  said 
she;  and  Zoe  entered  just  as  the 
last  spill  bamed  out 

Rhoda  Oale  rose,  iu  t  dark  room ; 
but  a  gaslight  over  the  w^  just 
showed  her  figure.  "  Miss  Gale  V 
said  Zoe,  tjmidly. 

"  I  am  Miss  Oale,"  said  Rhoda, 
quietly,  but  firmly. 

"  I  am  Miss  Vizard,  the  gentle- 
roan's  sister,  that  you  met  in  Leices- 
ter Square  to-day ;"  and  she  took  a 
cautious  step  towards  her. 


my  receiving  you  so;  but  yon  may 
have  heard  I  am  very  poor.  My 
last  candle  is  gone.  But  perhaps 
the  landlady  would  lend  me  one. 
I  don't  know.  She  is  very  dis- 
oblinng,  and  veiy  cruel." 

"llieD  she  shall  not  have  the 
honour  of  lending  you  a  candle," 
said  Zoe,  with  one  of  her  gushes. 


"  Now,  to  tell  the  truth,"  said  she, 
altering  to  the  cheerful,  "I'm  rather 
glad.  I  would  rather  talk  to  you 
m  the  dark,  for  a  little,  just  at  first. 
May  T?"  By  this  time  she  bad 
gradually  crept  up  to  Rhoda. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  mutt,"  said 
Rhoda.  "  But,  at  least,  I  can  ofier 
you  a  seat." 

Zoe  sat  down,  and  there  waa  an 
awkward  silence. 

"  Oh  dear,"  said  Zoe ;  "  I  don't 
know  how  to  begin.  I  wish  yon 
would  give  me  your  hand,  as  I  can't 
see  your  face." 

"  With  all  my  heart :  there." 

(Almost  in  a  whisper)  "He  has 
told  me." 

Rhoda  put  the  other  hand  to  her 
face,  thou^  it  was  so  dark. 

"  Ob,  Miss  Oale,  hoiv  could  yon  i 
Only  think !  Suppose  yon  had 
killed  yourself,  or  made  yonrself 
very  ill.  Your  mother  vronld  have 
come  directly  and  found  yon  so; 
and  only  think  how  unhappy  you 
would  have  made  her  1" 

"  Can  I  have  forgotten  my 
mother)"  asked  Rhoda  of  herself, 
but  aloud. 

"  Not  ttiifully,  I  am  sure.  But 
yon  know  geniuses  are  not  always 
wise  in  these  little  things.  They 
want  some  good  humdrum  soul  to 
advise  them  in  the  common  aflnir« 
of  life.  That  want  is  supplied  you 
now,  for /am  here;  ha!  na!" 

"  Yon  are  no  more  commonplace 
than  I  am ;  mucb  less  now,  I'll  be 
bound." 

"  We  will  put  that  to  the  test," 
said  Zoo,  adroitly  enough.  "  jVy 
view  of  all  this  is — that  here  is  a 
young  lady  in  want  of  money  /or 
a  titne,  as  everybody  is,  now  aod 
then,  and  that  the  senuble  course 
is  to  borrow  some,  till  your  mother 
comes  over  with  her  apron  full  of 
dollars.  Now  I  have  twenty  pounds 
to  lend,  and  if  you  are  so  mighty 
sensible  as  you  say,  you  won't  re- 
fuse to  borrow  it." 
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"  OL,  Misa  Vizard,  yop  ate  very 
Kood ;  but  I  «ta  afraid  and  ashamed 
to  borrow.  I  never  did  sueh  a 
tbinff." 

"  Time  you  began,  tbeti,  /  have 
— often.  But  it  is  no  use  arguing. 
You  mviil — or  you  will  get  poor  me 
finely  scolded.  Perhaps  he  w«a  on 
bia  ((ood  behaviour  with  you,  being 
a  slntnger ;  bat  at  home  they  ex- 
pect to  be  obeyed.  He  will  be  sure 
to  say  it  was  my  (stupidity,  and 
that  Ac  would   have   made  yoa  di- 

"  Do  tell  1"  cried  Rhoda,  surpris- 
ed into  an  idiom  ;  "  as  if  I'd  have 
taken  money  from  Atm." 

"  Why,  of  course  not;  but 
between  us  it  is  nothing  at  all. 
There  :"  and  she  put  the  money  in 
Rboda's  hand,  and  then  held  both 
hand  and  money  rather  tightly  im- 
prisoned in  her  larger  palm;  and 
began  to  chatter,  so  as  to  leave  the 
other  no  opening.  "  Oh  blessed 
darkness,  how  easy  it  makes  things  ! 
does  it  not !  I  am  glad  there  was 
no  candle  ;  we  should  have  been 
fencing  and  blushing  ever  so  long, 
and  made  such  a  fuss  abont  nothing 
— and " 

This  prattle  was  interrupted  by 
Rhoda  Gale  putting  her  right  wrist 
Toand  Zoe's  neck,  and  laying  her 
forehead  on  her  shoulder  with  a 
little  sob.  So  then  they  both  dis- 
tilled the  inevitable  dew-drops. 

But  as  Rhoda  was  not  much  given 
that  way,  she  started  up,  and  said, 
"  Darkness  J    no  ;    I  muat   see   the 

i  the 

first  use  I'll  ma^e  of  the  money. 
I  am  afraid  you  are  rather  plain, 
or  you  couldn't  be  so  good  as  all 
this." 

"  No,"  said  Zoe,  "  I'm  not  reck- 
oned plain.  Only  as  black  as  a 
coal." 

"  All  the  more  to  my  taste,"  said 
Rhoda,  and  flew  out  of  the  room, 
and  nearly  stumbled  over  a  figure 


seated  on  a  step  of  the  staircase. 
"Who  are  you!"  said  she,  sharply. 

"  My  name  is  Seveme." 

"  And  what  are  you  doing  there?" 

"  Waiting  for  Miss  Vizard." 

"  Come  in  then." 

"She  told  me  not." 

"  Then  I  tell  you  ti>.  The  idea  ! 
Miss  Vizard !" 

"Yes." 

"  Please  have  Mr.  Seveme  in. 
Here  ho  is,  sitting — like  grief — on 
the  steps.     I  will  soon  be  back." 

Sh«  flew  to  the  landlady.  "  Mrs. 
Grip,  I  want  a  candle." 

"  Well,  the  shops  are  open,"  siud 
the  Woman,  rudely. 

"  Oh,  I  hava  no  time.  Hero  is 
a  sovereign.  Please  give  mc  two 
candles  directly,  candlesticks  and 
all." 

The  woman's  manner  changed 
directly. 

"You  shall  have  them  this  mo- 
ment, miss,  and  my  own  candle- 
sticks, which  they  are  plated." 

She  brought  them,  and  advised 
her  only  to  light  one,  "They  don't 
carry  well,  miss,"  said  she.  "  They 
are  wax — or  snmmat." 

"  Then  they  are  summat,"  said 
Miss  Gale,  after  a  single  glance  at 
their  composition. 

"  I'll  make  yoa  a  nice  hot  sup- 
per, miss,  in  half  an  hour,"  said  the 
woman,  maternally,  as  if  she  was 
going  to  give  it  her, 

"No,  thank  you.  Bring  mo  a 
twopenny  loaf,  and  a  scuttle  of 
coals," 

"  La,  miss  I  no  more  than  that — 
out  of  a  aov' )" 

"  Yes — THE    CHANGB," 

Having  shown  Mrs.  Grip  her 
father  was  a  Yankee,  she  darted  up- 
stairs with  her  candles.  Zoe  came 
to  meet  her,  and  literally  dazzled 
her. 

Rhoda  stared  at  her  with  amaze- 
ment and  growing  rapture.  "  Oh, 
you  beauty !"  she  cried,  and  drank 
ner  in  from  head  to  foot. 
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"  Well,"  said  abe,  dmring  a  long  6he,  tamed  her  back  on  bim,  and 

breath,   '*  Nature,  yoa  have  turned  said    to   Zoe,  with  a  good  deal  cf 

out  a  com-pIet«  article  this  time,  I  aweetneas  and  weight,  "  I  have  lived 

reokoD."     Tben,aa  Severne  laughed  to  aee  goodnesa  aod  beauty  noited, 

merrily  at  this,  she  turned  licr  can-  I  will  never  deapur  of  baman  na- 

dle  and  her  eyes  full  on  him  very  tnre." 

briskly.  She  looked  at  bim  for  This  waa  too  poiot-blaok  for  Zoe; 
a  moment,  with  a  gratified  eye  at  ahe  blushed  crimson,  aod  said,  arch- 
hie  comeliness ;  then  she  started,  ly,  "  I  think  it  is  time  for  me  to 
"  Oh  r'  she  cried.  run.    Oh,  but  I  forgot ;  here  is  my 

He  received  the  inspection  mer-  card ;  wo  are  all  at  that  hotel.     If 

rily,  till  she  ottered   that  eiacula-  I  am  so   very  attractive,  you  will 

lion,  then   he   started   a   little,  and  corac  and  sec  me.     We  leave  town 

stared  at  her.  very  soon;  will  you  !" 

>'  We  have  met  before,"  said  she,  "  I  will,"  said  Rboda. 

almost  tenderly.  "And  since  you  took  me  for  an 

"  Have  we )"  said  be,  putting  on  old   acquaintance,  I   hope  you  will 

a  mystified  air.  treat  me  as  one,"  aaid  Severne,  with 

Sue  fixed  him,  and  looked  him  conaummate  grace  and  aaaarance. 

through    and    through.     "  You  —  "I  will,  tir^  said  she,  icily,  and 

don't — remember — me!"  asked  ahe,  with  a  marvelloua  curl   of   the    lip 

Then,    after  giving    him    plenty  of  that  did  not  escape  him. 

time    to    answer,    "  Well,   then,    I  She  lighted  them  down  the  stain, 

must  be  mistaken ;"  and  her  words  gazed  after  Zoe,  and  ignored  Severne 

seemed  to  freeze  themselves  and  ber  altogether. 
as  they  fell. 


tizedoy  Google 
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A  RUN  THBOTTGH  KATHIAWAB— THE  HOLT  MOUNTAIN. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  composed,  and  it  preaents  this  ap- 
of  Jlin^har  ^more  properly  itiok-  pearance  all  the  wnyap  from  the 
garb)  there  rises  one  of  the  most  sea ;  but  froro  the  road  betn-een 
foiuoua  mountains  in  the  world,  Jlin^ghar  add  Jaitpore  it  is  seen 
thongb  many  of  my  readen  may  laterally  ae  an  immense  motmtain 
never  have  beard  of  it  before.  It  mass,  having  six  separate  sharp 
is  Gimar,  or  the  Lord  of  Mountains,  peaks  rising  from  a  base  that  is 
also  called  the  Sio-destroying  Mount,  itself  about  3000  feet  high,  and 
the  Moimt  of  Safety,  the  Golden  affording  ample  room  for  any  pit- 
Mount,  the  Overshadowing  Mount,  grim  to  kill  himself  by  climbing,  or 
and  by  many  other  similar  names,  by  throwing  himself  over  precipices 
High  up  on  its  first  peak,  above  a  as  formerly  was  sometimes  done.  I 
stupendous  precipice,  and  at  aheight  not  only  went  up  this  mountain,  but 
of  nearly  SOOO  feet,  there  is-  a  stayed  upon  it  for  a  week,  sleeping 
series  of  magnificent  and  beautifnl  usually  where  the  Jain  temples  are, 
temples,  sacred  to  the  religion  of  not  far  from  the  summit  of  the  first 
tiie  Jains — a  corrupt  form  of  BUd-  peak.  The  Jfinaghar  Durbar  did 
hism — and  one  of  which  contains  everything  to  assist  me  in  this,  and, 
their  famous  Perspiring  Statae.  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  difii- 
On  the  summit  of  that  peak  there  cult  to  have  remained  even  a  ntgbt 
is  a  temple  containing  a  most  an-  on  Girnar.  They  placed  at  my  dis- 
cient  and  sacred  Hindu  imi^e  or  posal  a  namber  of  dooly  bearers  to 
rather  stone,  the  Amba  Mata  or  cany  me  np  the  monntain  and  upon 
Mother  of  Gods.  The  peaks  be-  it ;  and  they  also  attached  to  me 
yond  have  sacred  slirines  to  which  (for  reasons  of  their  own)  a  clever 
bondreds  of  thousands  of  pilgrims  young  Brahman,  who  spoke  English, 
yearly  ascend.  Hundreds  of  naked  and  bad  remarkably  prominent  Un- 
devotees  besmeared  wilh  paint  or  gnistic  eyes.  This  gentleman's  name 
ashes  are  scattered  over  this  moon-  was  Ma^enlal  Trikomji  Boosch  ; 
tain,  exposing  themselves  to  ^most  but  I  usually  called  him  the  Man 
incredible  hardships  Its  last  peak,  of  Plpasnre,  from  the  meaning  of 
the  Dread  Mother,  shunned  by  pit-  Muggenlal,  and  because  there  was 
grims,  is  sacred  to  Kali  or  D&rca,  no  pleasure  in  his  life,  be  being 
the  blood-stained  spouse  of  Siva  naturally  of  a  most  serious  turn  of 
the  Destroyer;  and  that  peak,  with  character,  and  my  visit  causing  him  a 
the  jangle  at  its  base,  is  infested  by  great  deal  of  overwork  and  constant 
the  worst  of  all  devotees — Aghoras,  anxiety  of  mind.  They  also  gave 
who  live  on  carrion  and  human  me  quite  another  sort  of  man,  a 
flesh,  and  shun  the  face  of  man-  general  attendant,  called  Kooahal, 
kind,  who  was  to  look  after  my  supplies 
Looking  up  to  Ofmar  from  Jiiofi-  and  comfort  in  general.  This  was 
ghar  or  its  neighbourhood,  this  an  invalnable  person,  and  he  looked 
oiountaia  appears  as  one  lofty,  as  if  he  had  just  stepped  out  of  the 
ribbed,  and  apparently  inaccessible  Arabian  Nights.  He  had  two  eyes, 
peak,  of  a  grey  pink  and  cream  bat  one  of  them  was  so  lai^e,  pro- 
colour,  from  the  granite,  quartz  and  minent,  and  Inminous,  as  quite  to 
other  primitive  rocks  of  which  it  ia  eclipse  the  other,  and  give  faim  the 
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appearance  of  the  Oac-cyed,  and  his  dooly  was  knocked  about  a  f^ood 
'latninoua  orb  was  constantly  glit-  deal,  and  at  one  or  two  turnings  I 
tering  round  in  eearch  of  fowls,  found  nayself  suspended  over  the 
or  epfgs,  or  other  edibles  below,  or  precipice  for  an  instant  in  a  way 
of  pilgrims  on  the  monntain,  who  which  might  be  trying  to  those 
conid  be  impressed  into  our  ser-  people  who  have  a  nervous  hor- 
vicc  by  a  tonah  of  his  white  wand,  ror  of  looking  down  great  depths  ; 
Id  fact  Kooshal  did  not  strike  me  but  there  was,  in  reality,  no  danger 
ns  a  human  being  at  all,  but  rather  whatever.  The  bearers  were  eiglit 
as  one  of  the  geuii  who  bad  been  in  number,  four  of  them  carrying 
temporarily  detailed  off  to  obey  all  me  at  a  time,  except  at  some  points 
my  behests;  and  it  was  partly  by  where  only  two  could  walk  together. 
his  aid  that  I  was  enabled  to  ob-  Tbcy  were  of  a  Pariah  caste,  beiog 
tain  admission  to  the  Ferspiriog  Dbeds,  if  I  recollect  riglitly.  They 
Statue.  I  had  alw  with  me,  on  were  large-bodied,  strong  men,  and 
tliia  excursion,  Yisiinu  Vennyck,  had  a  remarkable  physical  resem- 
my  Eokani  Brahman,  shortly  desig-  blance  to  some  of  the  janpari- 
natcd  V.  V.,  and  a  Portuguese  wallahs  at  Simla,  who  belong  not 
"  Boy  "  and  cook  from  Bombay,  to  that  place,  but  to  a  ■eigbbouring 
who  did  not  at  all  appreciate  the  state.  Even  beside  the  gale  of  the 
business.  city  wall  I  had  a  foretaste  of  what 
Driving  in  a  carriage  of  the  Na-  was  in  store  for  me  in  the  way  of 
wab's  to  the  east  gate  of  the  city  devotees,  in  the  shape  of  some  bid- 
wall  towards  Gfmar,  in  the  end  of  eously-painted  naked  Bawas,  who 
January,  I  was  there  transferred  to  sat  in  the  small  upper  windows  of 
a  dooly,  there  being  no  carriage-  a  house  leering  down  upon  the  pil- 
road  farther.  This  latter  convey-  griras  passing  by.  There  is  some- 
ance  is  by  no  means  so  luxnrious  as  thing  very  horrible  in  some  of  the 
a  palanquin,  or  so  convenient  as  a  phases  of  the  Hindu  religion,  espe- 
Him&layau  dandi  or  janpan.  There  cially  in  conneation  with  the  wor- 
are  dooliei  of  quite  another  kind,  ship  of  Siva  and  Kali,  The  object 
hat  the  Jftnaghar  dooly  was  simply  seems  to  be  to  inspire  dread  in  the 
A  square  piece  of  flat  wood  (with  or  minds  of  the  worshippers ;  and  I 
without  a  cushion  upon  it),  with  do  not  wonder  at  European  ladies 
sides  about  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  having  turned  quite  sick  and  faint 
slung  from  two  strong  thick  poles  when  brought  in  contact  with  the 
by  four  ropes.  A  native  of  the  orgies  of  Indian  heathena,  "  mad 
mst  can  dispose  himself  upon  it  upon  their  idols." 
comfortably  enough  cross-le^^ed  or  A  little  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
squatting,  but  such  postures  are  town,  the  hills,  which  come  down 
tolerable  to  Europeans  only  when  in  a  semicircular  sweep  from  the 
practised  from  a  pretty  early  age ;  fianks  of  Ofraar,  converge  quite 
and  I  gota  bar  of  wood  slung  below  closely,  leaving  only  a  narrow  pu- 
tbe  seat  on  which  to  rest  my  feet,  s^;e  for  the  escape  of  the  nver 
which  was  a  great  relief.  Though  Sonarica.  Mr.  Grabuni,  one  of  the 
there  was  no  support  for  the  hack,  Bombay  merchants  I  have  prevU 
yet  holding  on  by  tbe  ropes  some-  ously  referred  to,  and  who  had 
what  compensated  for  that  On  made  a  day's  excorsion  up  to  Ofr- 
tbe  steep,  narrow  path  slanting  nar  shortly  before,  had  snggeated 
across  the  great  and  almost  per-  to  me  that  the  natural  basin  thoa 
pcndicnlar  precipice  of  Girnar,  my  formed  might,  at  a  very  insignificant 
leet  had  often    to  be  raised.     The  expense,  be  turned  into  an  immense 
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reservoir  for  the  supply  of  Jlina-  out.     Repeating  thU  process  several 

glisT  nith  pure  water,  of  which  it  times,  I  then  tested  with  quicksil- 

stands   very   much    id   need,  judg-  ver,  bat. failed   to   find   any   gold, 

ing  from  the  number  of  the  inha-  I    am    not   all  convinced,  however, 

bitanta    who    suffer    from    guinea-  that  there  may  not  be  a  gold-field 

worms  and  tape-worms.     The  great-  in   that  basin   nnderneath  Girnar ; 

er  part  of  this  immense  basin   has  and   that   not   because    ray  tesiting 

little  in  it  except  scrnb  jungle ;  it  was  roughly  done,  but  because,  in 

has  little  or  no  cnltivation ;  and  a  taking  my  specimens  of  sand,  I  did 

lake    aa   lai^   as   Grassmere  could  not  gi;t  down  deep  enough,  or  reach 

easily  be  formed  there  by  making  a  any   basis   sufficient   to    arrest  the 

single  embankment  only  about  Mty  downward  progress  of  particles  of 

yanls  in   length.     This  would  not  gold.     There  is  also  an  old  tradition, 

only  supply  J6nighar,  but  would  which  the  Jemadar  Bhaoaddin  men- 

also  provide  water  sufficieut  for  a  tioned  to  me,  that  diamonds  used 

canal  from  that  city  to  the  seaport  at  one  time  to  be  found  on  Gimar ; 

of  Vairawal,  thus  both  aiding  the  but  I  made  no  attempt  to  follow  up 

fertility  of  the  country  between  and  this  suj^gestion, 

providing  easy  and  cheap  meaai  of  About  half  a  mile  from  the  city 

conveyaocc.     I  spoke  of  this  mat-  walls  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most 

ter  to   Salahindi,   and   he    seemed  interesting  remnants    of  antiquity, 

much  pleased  with  the  idea ;  but  I  the  great  stone  or  rock  inscribed 

am  not  aware   that   anything   has  with  the  Biidbiatic  edict  of  King 

been  done  about  it.  Ashoka  or  Priyadarei,  who  ruled 

Another  interesting    point   con-  over  the  great«r  part  of  India  in 

nected  with  this  basin   is  the  ques-  the  third  century  before  Christ,  and 

tioD    whether  it   may  not   contain  who,  as  it  appears  from  this  stone, 

f^old.     The  quartz  of  Gimar  might  had    relationship    with    contempo- 

very  well  contain  gold;  the  name  rary   rulera  of   Egypt,    Syria,    and 

of    the  river   is   the    Sonarica,    or  Greece.      This  is  one  of  the  great 

''  gold  en -flow  ing"  stream,  and  there  landmarks    in    our    knowledge   of 

19  a  tradition  that,  in  ancient  times,  Indian    antiquity;    it    is  almost   a 

gold  was  collected  in  its  bed,  though  startling  witness  to  the  remote  past ; 

none  appears  to  have  been  got  there  and  it  does  not  stand  alone,  though 

of    late    years.       It    consequently  its    fellow- witnesses    are    removed 

struck   me   that   if    the   quartz   of  from    it    by    many   hundreds   and 

Gimar  did  contain  gold  to  any  ap-  hundreds  of  miles.     Far  oft'  on  the 

preciable  extent,  deposits  of  it  would  wild  Afghan  border,  at  the  base  of 

almost  certainly  exist  in  the  sand  the  Indian  Caucasus,  I   have  seen 

and  gravel  of  this  hadn,  which  must  a  similar  rock  sculptured  with  the 

have  been  washed  down  from  the  same     characters,    and    presenting 

great   mountain.       Accordingly,    I  almost  the  same  edict   as   this  of 

collected  some  specimens  of  the  do-  Gimar.      Similar  inscriptions  exist 

posit,  and  had  it  sifted  after  a  rough  at  Dhauli  in  Bengal,  on  pillars  in 

fashion.     This  was  done  by  putting  Allahabad  and  Delhi,  and  the  seat 

portions  of  the  sand  into  a  basin  of  of  the    monarchy  of  Ashoka   has 

water,  stirring  the  water  gently,  and  been  identified  with  Patna.     Thus 

then  throwing  it  out  by  handfuls.  we  may   see    how   extensive   must 

Sapposing  there  is  gold  in  the  ba-  have  been  the  sway  of  this  ancient 

Bin,  it,  being  the  heaviest  substance,  monarch,  and  how  powerful  the  in- 

will  keep  to  the  bottom,  and  for  fluence  of  B(idhism  in  his  timc.]|| 

the  most  part  escape  being  thrown  The  Jiin&ghar  state  has  erected  a 

lOglc 
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species  of  houae  over  tbis  valnable 
relic  of  aatiquity  for  its  better  pre- 
servation. Xbe  inacribed  stone  is 
an  jtntneoBe  block  of  granite  in  the 
sliape  of  a  partially  flattened  cone, 
nearly  twenty  feet  high,  a  little 
more  in  circumference,  and  the  in- 
scriptions extend  over  great  part  Qf 
its  surface.  The  language  of  these, 
being  Sanscritic,  presented  no  great 
difficulty  when  once  the  characters 
were  deciphered ;  but  these  latter 
did,  being  so  ancient  as  to  have 
passed  out  of  the  knowledge  of 
even  the  most  learned  Fund  its. 
James  Frinsep  managed  to  deci- 
pher them  abont  forty  years  ago, 
ait  described  in  the  <  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society's  Journal'  of  the  time ;  and 
bis  rendering  has  been  nniversally 
accepted  by  scholars,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  insignificant  verbal 
emendations  by  Lwaen,  Bumouf, 
and  others,  AsLoka,  whose  name 
signifies  "  Free  from  sorrow,"  seems 
to  have  himself  been  a  convert  to 
Biidhism  ;  and  these  edicts  he  had 
inscribed  were  with  a  view  of  in- 
structing the  whole  of  hie  people 
in  the  tenets  of  that  religion  and 
carrying  them  over  to  iU  Uo  calls 
himself  "  The  beloved  of  the  Gods," 
and  even  Qantama  Bddha  did  not 
deny  the  existence  of  the  Oods; 
but  in  other  respects  his  edicts 
are  rigid  enough,  "No  convivial 
meeting  is  to  bo  held,  because 
the  Beloved  of  the  Gods  has 
noticed  many  faults  in  such  re- 
unions," as  he  would  uo  donbt 
do  at  (ho  present  day  were  he 
alive.  The  putting  animals  to 
death  must  cease  entirely  ;  vegetable 
foHxl  is  to  be  provided  for  all,  and 
the  king  himself  rclinqaishes  hont- 
ing.  Censors  of  morals  and  lufor- 
[oers  are  appointed,  and  the  king 
himself  has  no  ambition  except  the 
performance  of  moral  duty.  Uni- 
versal toleration  must  be  practised ; 
but  expiations  must  be  made  every 
fifth  year  in  order  to  enforce  the 


performance  of  duties,  and  the  new 
faith  is  to  be  proclaimed  by  beat  nf 
drum.  Such,  briefly,  is  the  sub- 
stance of  Ashoka's  edicts ;  and  the 
reference  to  the  %yptian  and  other 
Western  rulers  not  only  fixes  a 
date  in  the  third  century  before 
Christ,  but  also,  it  may  be  ar^rued, 
would  seem  to  point  out  that  B6d- 
hism  was  known  and  tolerated  in 
^ypt,  Syria,  and  Greece  in  the 
tbira  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  This,  it  is  obvious,  is  a  point 
of  extreme  importance  in  the  history 
of  religion ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
rock  has  been  injured,  and  the  in- 
scription has  been  partially  destroyed 
just  where  it  promises  to  throw 
light  on  this  interesting  subject. 

In  our  way  np  the  great  preci- 
pice of  Gimnr,  we  came  upon  vari- 
ous devotflCB,  one  of  whom,  I  was 
assured,  exposed  himself  almost 
entirely  naked  to  summer's  heat 
and  winter's  cold,  and  was  even  to 
be  found  at  night  in  the  same  ex- 
posed situation  and  scanty  costume 
of  ashes.  He  looked  as  if  it  might 
all  be  true ;  and  on  my  expressing 
surprise  at  the  bardsfaim  he  under- 
went, he  replied,  "  What  does  it 
matter  to  a  poor  old  man  like  me, 
who  only  seeks  for  deliverance  T* 
If  you  want  to  find  devotees  Gir- 
nar  is  the  place  to  look  for  them  ; 
and  they  are  all  nearly,  and  some 
of  them  entirely,  in  what  is  deli- 
cately termed  aekailakya  or  "  state 
of  nnclothedness."  Notwithstand- 
ing its  bare  appear»ace  from  be- 
low, there  is  a  good  deal  of  thick 
wood  in  ita  clefts,  and  there  tbcy 
are  to  be  found  demanding  alma 
for  living  in  such  a  jungle,  or 
too  worn  and  wretched  and  ab- 
sorbed in  apparent  meditation 
to  take  the  slightest  notice  of 
you.  Every  peak,  except  tiie 
dread  Kalika,  baa  its  own  pecu- 
liar sunt  perched  on  its  i^iudy 
summit.  They  crawl  out  of  littte 
caves  and   rude  stone    hats,    and 
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from  beliiud  natcrfnils ;  tbey  arc  in  ancient  building  is  used  as  a  dkar- 
all  varioties  of  costume,  so  far  aa  amsala  or  hotel,  pag  meuhli,  for 
paint,  earth,  and  ashes  can  disguise  wealthy  pilgrims.  It  is  also  the 
the  natural  Adam ;  they  are  in  all  residence  of  a  band  of  about  thirty 
varieties  of  physical  health,  from  Arabs  and  Belooches,  who  are  paid 
ronnd-limbed,  muscular,  savage-  by  the  priests  to  guard  the  temples, 
looking  maniacs  to  Bbricelled-up  and  4ho  fwbatever  their  piety  may 
doting  atomies;  and  they  present  have  been)  were,  oat  of  sight,  the 
all  sorts  of  mental  states  from  total  most  blacRguard-looking,  most  cut- 
ignoring  of  yonr  existence,  as  of  throat-looking  set  of  men  I  had  erer 
every  other  earthly  object,  to  one  come  across — which  is  saying  a  good 
indicated  by  a  maniacal  gleam  deal.  Jodging  from  appearances,  I 
in  their  eyes,  which  really  would  did  not  in  the  least  wonder  at  Mr. 
make  it  not  surprising  if  they  sud-  Graham  (whom  they  had,  prevented 
denly  clasped  you  in  their  arms,  with  drawn  swords  from  entering 
dug  their  teeth  in  your  shoulder,  the  temple,  beneath  which  is  the 
and  leaped  with  you  over  a  preci-  •  Perspiring  Statue)  having  remarked 
pice;  but  they  never  do  so,  so  far  to  me  that  they  wonid  cut  any 
as  I  am  aware.  man's  throat  for  eight  annnH,  or  one 
At  the  height  of  about  2700  feet  shilling.  Their  principal  occu^f- 
abovc  the  sea  and  2500  feet  above  tions  were  polishing  their  ai  n.s, 
JODa<rhar,  and  after  passing  up  bullying  the  pilgrims,  drinking 
many  steep  stone  staircases  on  the  coffee,  and  searching  their  gar- 
face  of  the  precipice,  I  reached  the  ments;  but  possibly  they  were  not 
scries  of  Jain  temples  and  put  up  at  all  so  bad  as  they  looked.  Hie 
for  the  night,  as  also  for  several  temple  part  of  this  building  is 
oights,  at  the  first  building  which  very  ancient:  that  porl ion  occupied 

f  resented  itself,  the  Khengar  Palace,  by  the   guard   and  by  pilgrims  is 

t  must  be  distingnished  from  the  scarcely  habitable  for  a  European; 

Khengar  Palace  of  Colonel  Tod's  en-  but  there  is  one  wing  of  the  latter 

^rraving,  which  is  not  on  the  edge  of  which  is  nsually  set  apart  for  the 

the  cliff,  and  is  a  temple.    This  build-  few    Europeans   who   visit  Girnar; 

iDg,  which  is  anything  bat  a  palace  and  I  took  up  my  residence  there, 

at  present,  and  also  the  most  of  the  with  my  two  Portuguese  servants — 

Jain  temples,  are  on  a  sort  of  lodge  the  young  Brahmans  and  Kooshal 

on  the  mountain  immediately  above  preferring  to   sleep   in    the    native 

the  great  precipice,  with  its  terrific  dharamsala.     My  own  room,  both 

fall   of   about  3000  feet,  with    the  for    sitting  and  sleeping  in,  was  a 

peak  of  the  Mother  of  Gods  rising  very  small  one,  which  must   origi- 

iramediately  behind  them.  They  have  nally    have   been    intended    for    a 

an    indescribably    grand     position,  guard  or  watch  house,  on  the  roof 

commanding  an  immense  extent  of  of  this  wing  of  the  palace.     It  was 

country  and  distant  views  of  the  sea.  rather   peculiarly    constructed  ;   for 

Colonel  Tod  says  of  this  "  palace"  half  of  it  projected  out  beyond  the 

that  its  "  black  walls  might  defy  the  wall,    and    consequently    over    the 

combined  princes  of  the  universe;  terrific    2000-feet   precipice    below. 

saperstition  could  not  have  chosen  On  the  precipice  side,  there  was  not 

a  safer  asylum  to  secure  her  shrines  exactly  a  window,  but  an  aperture, 

from  profanation,  nor  could   these  with  a  wooden  door  to  it,  between 

Lave    a    more    appropriate   station  two  and  three  feet  square,  or  nearly 

from  whence  to  elevate  the  soul  to  so.      By  putting  your  head  out  of 

superior  excellence."      This  partly  this   apertnr^  as  also   ' 
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over  the  low  parapet  of  the  roof,  motion  of  their  wings,  sn^eetin^ 
you  could  took  down  into  the  giddy  that  if  man  is  ever  to  overcome 
depth  bcluw.  The  guard-house  was  the  difficulty  of  aerial  navigation, 
certainly  well  fitted  for  command-  he  is  more  likely  to  do  bo  as  an 
ing  the  country  ;  hut,  when  alone  individual  than  in  machines  snp- 
at  night,  it  became  a  curious  sub-  ported  by  balloons.  These  were 
ject  of  specnIatioD  as  to  whether,  in  very  heavy  birds,  and  they  had  the 
ancient  tiroes,  any  too  enthusiastic  greatest  difficulty  in  rising  from  the 
Blidhist,  or  any  of  the  Rajah  Khen-  ground ;  but  they  atarted  with  ease 
gar's  wives,  had  ever  been  thrust  from  their  eyries  in  the  precipice — 
throngh  that  aperture ;  and  if  so,  as  floated  for  hours  with  scarcely  a  mo- 
to  what  their  real  feelings  may  have  tioo  by  poising  themselves  against 
been  on  the  occasion.  The  nights  the  wind,  and  could  mate  loD^ 
were  often  rendered  hideous  by  the  sweeps  hy  almost  a  single  flap  of 
blowing  of  a  fierce  north  wind,  their  wings.  1  cannot  help  Lhinb- 
which  Bwcpt  round  the  Mata  peak  ing  that  the  "flying  mau"  who  wa*! 
on  the  Bide  of  the  guard-house  with  killed  at  London  two  years  ^o  wan 
such  force  that  it  would  sometimes  in  the  right  way  of  solving  the  pro- 
burst  open  the  shutters  of  the  aper-  blem  of  aerial  travel;  and  that  a 
ture,  and  sometimes  the  door  (which  careful  study  of  the  habits  of  the 
fronted  nearly  west  and  east  respec-  heavier  predatory  birds,  together 
lively),  with  a  tremendous  bang,  and  with  an  adoption  of  mechanical 
come  howling  upon  my  bed  as  if  means  and  the  use  of  compressed 
Satan  himself  was  going  to  take  air,  will  enable  our  children  or 
an  unfair  advantage  of  the  storm,  grandchildren  to  rival  the  flying 
This  was  in  the  end  of  January  and  feats  of  the  fabulous  Wilkins  family 
the  beginning  of  February;  even  and  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton'a  cbami- 
ice  appeared  at  tbe  time  down  in  ing  Coming  Race. 
Rajkote ;  and  so  it  can  be  judged  Before  introducing  my  readers  to 
how  inteo»<e  the  cold  must  have  the  Jain  temples  of  Girnar,  I  mnst 
been  in  such  a  wind  at  the  height  say  a  word  about  the  Jaius  or  Jaina 
of  nearly  3000  feet  Nevertheless,  themselves,  because,  though  that 
in  that  high  dry  air  it  did  roe  no  sect  is  well  known  to  scholars,  it 
harm,  but  a  great  deal  of  good;  has  not  yet  attracted  much  atten- 
though  after  sunset  I  could  not  tion  in  the  polite  circles  of  Europe. 
venture  to  take  off  even  my  grcatr  I  am  myself  something  more  thaii  a 
coat  till  the  morning,  when  the  air  Jain,  being  even  a  Jfna ;  that  is  to 
became  still,  and  there  was  no  dan-  say,  a  very  ancient  Jain  priest,  wbo 
ger  of  Satan  getting  into  the  room,  must  have  been  over  a  .  hundred 
The  views  from  this  roof  or  tcr-  years  old,  once  took  a  ungular  fancy 
race  were  truly  munificent  in  the  to  me,  gave  me  a  heavy  silver  rinp 
bright  clear  roomings,  in  the  golden  with  mystic  characters  engraved  np- 
briiltance  of  noon-day,  and  in  the  on  it,  and  expressed  his  belief  that 
rosy  evening.  I  felt  quite  as  if  I  would  turn  out  to  be  the  twenty- 
living  above  the  earth ;  and  it  was  fifth  Tirthanknra,  for  which  all  the 
curious  to  look  down  upon  the  world  was  wailing ;  bat  not  having 
eagle- vultures,  which  had  their  nests  yet  got  quite  through  even  tbe  pre- 
in  the  crevices  of  the  precipice  liminary  stages  of  tbe  aaceticiam 
below,  as  they  floated  about  beneath,  necessary  in  order  to  reach  that 
They  poised  themselves  upon  the  distinguished  position,  I  must  not 
wind  so  as  to  keep  afloat,  and  even  he  taken  as  an  authoritativeesposi- 
to  rise  in  the  air,  with  scarcelv  a  tor.     Far  less  do  I  claim  to  have 
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ftttaioed  to  that  "  real  nod  aupretne 
wisdom  which  is  infinite  m  its 
,  subjects,  incomparable  io  Hs  Jtind, 
imperturbable,  ftee  from  all  obscn- 
rity,  a  touchetone  for  all  other 
things,  perfect  tliroti^hout,"  and 
nbich,  according  to  tbe  "Ealpa 
S^itra,"  was  the  chAracteristic  of  my 
iramediato  and  revered  predecessor, 
the  Tirthankara  Mahdvira, 

There  appears  to  be  little  doabt 
that  Jainisni  is  a  corrupt  form  of 
Bttdhism,  and  that  it  first  appeared 
in  definite  historical  shape  abont 
the  ninth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  though  a  much  higher  antiquity 
and  a  more  independent  origin  lia?e 
been  claimed  for  it,  chiefly  from  the 
mention  of  a  certain  person  called 
GuDtama  among  the  disciples  of 
Mahavira.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
a  southern  counterpart  of  the  Lama- 
ism  of  Tibet,  and  is  Biidhism  largely 
affected  by  (the  also  corrupt)  Bmh- 
manical  Hinduism.  In  its  most 
essential  doctrines  it  is  Biidhistic, 
and  especially  in  that,  the  most 
essential  of    all,  which  regards   all 

fiheDomenal  existence  as  absoliite- 
y  evil,  but  an  evil  which  can  be 
escaped  from  by  praytr,  meditation, 
self-denial,  extinction  of  passion, 
and  entire  abnegation  of  every  kind. 
It  is  absurd  to  raise  a  question,  aa 
many  have  done,  whotber  tlic  Nir- 
vana of  the  B(idhiRts  means  anni- 
hilation ;  and  to  do  so  only  proves 
that  the  critic  has  failed  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  this  primary  doc- 
trine, Schopenhauer,  the  great 
modern  European  Biiclhist,  well  ex- 
pressed this  doctrine  in  his  primary 
moral  maxim — "  Im  tsw  nicht  in 
operari  liegt  die  Freibeit ;"  and  be 
took  the  severely -reasoned  philoso- 
phy of  Kant  as  bis  elarting-point. 
In  a  certain  sense,  both  bis  Bddh- 
ism  and  that  of  the  East  may  bo 
described,  not  as  Pantheism,  but  as 
PandiaboliHm,  to  coin  a  mnch-needed 
word.  Not  only  our  own  lives  but 
all   sentient  ciistence  is  essentially 


misery  and  evil,  consisting  of  myriads 
of  terrified  and  tortured  beings  who 
can  support  their  own  wretehed  ex- 
istence only  by  torturing,  devour- 
ing and  destroying  each  other,  with 
the  absolute  certainty  of  being  de- 
stroyed and  devoured  in  their  tnni. 
Tbis  is  the  teaching  of  all  the  Bddli- 
ists  from  Sbakya  Mdni  downwards. 
The  Jains  have  a  peculiar  and  rather 
striking  Ntatement  of  this  doctrine 
in  their  description  of  the  Arm  :  to 
wit,  the  Happy  Age,  the  Happy 
mixed  with  Misery,  and  the  Age  of 
Misery  tinged  with  Happiness.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  latter 
is  the  Age  in  which  we  dwell.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  to  have  a  duration 
of  "  one  hundred  billions  of  oceans 
of  vears." 

^nt  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the 
Biidhists  could  have  been  a  littJc 
more  explicit  on  the  other  side  of 
their  doctrine.  It  is  useless,  how- 
ever, to  ask  them  to  be  so,  becansc 
oiistence  in  itself  must  for  ever 
remain  an  unknown  quantity  to  ex- 
istence in  operation — the  phenome- 
non cannot  compass  the  nomenon, 
the  finite  and  changenblc  can  never 
comprehend  the  infinite  and  absolute. 
But  philosophy,  they  bold,  leads  us 
up  to  tbat  pointj  and  our  practical 
acquaintance  with  this  awful  self-de- 
vouring universe  teaches  u a  the  wis- 
dom of  gettiugont  of  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, though  not  by  snicide,  which  is 
merely  a  change  of  garment.  Here 
Schopenhauer  and  the  Jains  dificr 
somewhat  from  the  orthodox  Oriental 


constantly  manifesting  itself  in  tbc 
shape  of  men  and  animals.  It  is  of 
no  importance  to  the  conelnsion, 
however,  how  long  the  insignificant 
particles  of  this  fathomless  sea  of 
misery  may  retain  a  separate  exist- 
ence, so  long  as  the  sea  is  there  hear- 
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iog  in  its  agony  ;  and  though  Mr. 
Swinburne  was  probably  not  think- 
ing of  Blidhism  when  be  wrote 
these  tines,  yet  they  welt  express 
a  primary  Bddhistic  idea : — 


'■  Tb;  Hie  Bhidl  n 


Oorliatly  ot  P«in !" 


1  tlioii);!!  thou 


I  do  not  propose,  howercr,  either 
to  refute  or  enpport  BCidhiBin,  but 
merely  to  indicate  where  we  are  on 
Girn&r.  Anything  approacbing  to 
a  discussion  of  this  subject  woutd 
be  unsuitable  to  the  cbaractcr  of 
this  article,  and  would  require  going 
into  very  abstruso  matters.  I  only 
wish  to  afford  a  rough  idea  of  Jain- 
iam  ;  and  it  may  be  impossible  to 
do  so  fairly  without  suggesting  that 
the  Blidhism  from  which  it  cor- 
rupted, which  even  in  this  the  day 
of  its  decadence  numbers  more  than 
3  half  of  the  human  race  among  its 
nominal  adherents,  which  commands 
more  complete  devotion  to  its  most 
trying  prescripts  in  a  far  larger 
number  of  devotees  than  any  other 
religion  in  the  world  does,  and 
which  can  be  argued  with  at  least 
some  show  of  reason  on  the  soundest 
principles  of  modem  philosophy,  is 
not  to  be  lightly  dismissed  as  a  mere 
vagary  or  a  lingering  superstition — 
as  the  writing  on  a  state,  the  tapping 
on  a  tabic,  or  a  miracle  of  Lourdes. 

But  to  return.  Budhiem,  as  I 
have  said,  is  Fandiabolism  only  as 
regards  the  phenomenal  world,  and 
HO  is  Jainism  ;  and  both  religions 
agree  as  to  the  desirableness  of  de- 
liverance from  this  earthly  life,  and 
as  to  the  possibility  of  accomplish- 
ing that  deliverance  ■  by  abnegation. 
But  the  Jains  are  unptiilosophical, 
as  all  such  later  comipt  sects  are, 
and  assign  a  pheuomenal,  and  even 
a  strictly -defined  material,  heaven  to 
emancipated  bouIh. 

They  are  a'so  at  one  with  Schop- 


enhauer, in  refusing  to  admit  more 
than  the  most  insignificant  appear- 
ance— that  which  it  presents  to  . 
our  eyes — to  the.  individual,  and 
in  refusing  to  regard  it  as  to  any 
appreciable  extent  separated  from 
the  jiva,  or  universal  sentient  life. 
Practically,  they  arc  inconsistent 
on  this  point ;  but  when  pushed  id 
regard  to  it,  they  allow  no  other 
doctrine.  They  divide  it,  and  subdi- 
vide it  in  the  most  elaborate  man- 
nvr,  with  a  subtlety  unrivalled  by 
any  Middle  Age  treatise  on  the  na- 
ture of  angels:  but,  in  theory,  al- 
ways return  to  the  doctrine  that 
life  is  Indivisible,  one  ;  and  that  alt 
we  see  of  it  are  only  different  mani- 
festations of  its  doomed  diabolism. 

The  antiquity  of  Jainism  is  a 
point  of  some  Intere^^t  in  thb  con- 
nection; for  I  bold  the  sect  to  be 
chiefly  useful  as  illustrating  the  ten- 
dency of  all  things  (religions  in- 
cluded) to  run  to  seed,  however  ad- 
mirable and  useful  they  may  have 
been  at  first.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons to  conclude  that  Jninisra  is  the 
most  recent  of  the  great  religious 
systems  of  India,  and  there  is  really 
no  evidence  of  the  least  value  to 
prove  its  existence  prior  to  tbo 
eighth  century  of  the  Christian  eis. 
It  is  merely  lingering  BfidhiSm  ac- 
commodating itself  to  the  corrupt 
Hinduism  of  later  times.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  Vedas  arc  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Jaica;  they  revere 
Brahmans,  and  not  only  respect, 
bat  to  s  certain  extent  practise, 
Hindu  rites.  On  Gimar  the  uni- 
versal salntation  to  me  of  the  Jaia 
pilgrims  was  "  Shri !  Shri !  Sita- 
Raraa!"  Kama  l>eing  the  most  fa- 
vorite incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and 
Sita  being  his  well-known  spouse. 
They  are  also  observers  of  caste  to 
some  extent;  and  even  the  orthodox 
Jlindua  will  admit  them  to  the  war- 
rior cnste,  on  tbcir  renouncing  their 
heretical  doctrines.  The  worst  his- 
torical   accusation    which    can    be 


,  Gooj^lc 
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brought  RgHinst  tfac  Jains    is,  that  mities,  has  emancipated  himaelf  and 

they  aided  the   Brabmans  in  extir-  entered  into  perfect    knowledpie — 

patiDg    the  BMhiam  from    which  into      abnolute     existence,     nherc 

ibev  themselves  sprang,  and  extir-  neither    sickness,    nor    slorra,    nor 

pating  the  Bfidhists  also.  change  of  snj-  kind  can  affect  him. 

The  Blidliist  doctrine  of  emanci-  He  is  Yugatbrabbu,  or  "Lord  of 
pated  beings  finds  its  place  in  Jain-  the  world,"  and  of  all  worlds,  except 
iSTii,  bnt  in  a  peculiar  form.  We  in  so  far  as  the  worlds,  by  their 
bear  ootliing  of  a  line  of  Bijdlias,  essential  nature,  are  necessarily  Con- 
or of  (he  pKfticnlar  semi-idolatrons  deraned  to  an  ever-changing  de- 
imitzes  of  Tibet  and  China,  snch  velopment  of  new  manifestations  of 
as  the  Qneen  of  Heaven  and  the  misery — in  which  respect  he  can 
Heavenly  General.  In  place  of  do  little  more  than  point  to  the  road 
these  we  have  the  twenty-four  Tfr-  of  saffeiing  and  abn^ation  by 
tbankaras,  or  holy,  though  once  which  he  has  himself  obtained 
mortal,  beings,  who  have  attained  emancipation.  But  from  this  point 
deliverance,  perfect  knowledge,  and  Jainism  departs  most  grossly  from 
snpreme  felicity.  This  may  be  said  philosophical  B^dbism,  and  not 
to  be  the  epeciality  of  the  Jain  onl^  assigns  to  the  Tfrtbankara  a 
religion,  both  theoretically  and  series  of  heavens,  hut  also  enlarges 
practically.  The  Tirthankara  is  upon  his  physical  perfections — npon 
everything  in  the  minds  of  Jains,  the  curling  of  his  hair,  the  fragrance 
as  proved  by  statues,  by  their  sacred  of  his  body,  and  the  beauty  of  hte 
books,  by  their  actual  worship,  and  form  ;  and  the  sacred  Hindu  ayl- 
by  the  splendid  temples  erected  to  lable  "  Om"  is  used  in  adoration  - 
these  almost  deified  saints.  The  of  them,  as  it  has  been  introduced 
Tirthankara  is  the  moat  tangible  into  the  universal  Lama  prayer.  In 
thing  yon  can  get  hoU!  of  in  Jain-  all  this  the  influence  of  Brahmanism 
ism.  Whatever  else  may  be  wanting  is  evident,  and  also  a  tendency  of  the 
he  13  there — and  twenty-four  of  highest  speculations  to  degrade  into 
them — appearing  in  grand  sitting  the  grossest  and  most  fantastic  ma- 
marble  statues,  and  having  wonder-  teriaUsm.  Prom  this  point  Jainism 
ful  temples  to  do  him  honour.  descends   into  endless  hair-splitting 

Tirthankara    means    "  One    who  in  thought,  and  an  endless  variety 

has   crossed  over,"  that  is  to  say,  of  material  idolatry  in  practice,  into 

from   the  diabolism   of    this   ever-  which  it  would  be  most  unprofllable 

changing  existence  to  the  ahsolnte  to  follow  it.     Brahmanism  has  fol- 

existence    which    lies   beyond,    A  lowed  the  same  course,  to  the  de- 

Jina  is  "a  victorious  one,"  or  "Con-  struction  of   the    national  life  of 

queror ;"    and    Jaina,    the     proper  India,  and  the  ruin    of  the    Indian 

name  for  the  Jmu  sect,  is  the   ad-  mind.     I  wish  there  were  fewer  in- 

jcctnve   form  of  Jfna.     Thna  Jaina  dications  than  there   are   unfortu- 

means     "  of "    or    "  belonging  to"  nately  at  present  of  a  similar  pro- 

"  the  Conquerors,"  or  "  emancipated  cesa  of  running  to  useless  seed  going 

ones,"     Tliis  title  Jfna  was  not  an  on   in   the  thought  and  religion  of 

uncommon    appellation  of    Shakya  Europe ;  but  it  may  be  hoped  that 

Milni,  and   of  all  the  Bddhaa— not  Europe  has  too  strong  and  healthy 

B^dbista.     A    Tirthankara    is    tlie  a  sense  of  vitality  and  its  laws  to 

Bddhist  Jtna,  or  Victor, — that  is  to  be   lost  in  that  way ;  though  even 

eay,  a  once   mortal  bnt  now  holy  there  exists  a  great  danger,  for  snch 

being,    who,  by  obtaining   victory  a  practical  sense  cannot  exist  long 

over  all  human  passions  and  infir-  without  a  credible  intelligible  theory 
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to  back  it  np,  and  degrades,  with  Of  these  latter,  the  most  celebrated 

raarveUons  rapidity,  iDto  scepticism,  are  Adtnatha  or  Kishaba,  the  fint 

hopelessness,  and   puerile  supcrsti-  of   the  middle  series  of   Tirthan- 

tion   when   sach  belief  has  dUap-  karas,  whose    emblem   is    a    bul), 

peared.  and    who  is  aaually  represented  in 

In  one  essential  respect  the  Jaina,  yellow  -  coloured     statues;    Abhin- 

aud  indeed  most  of  the  Indian  re-  andanatha,  the  fourth ;  Neminatha, 

Unionists,  are  at  one  with  the  scien-  the  twenty-second ;  and  Parashvan- 

tific  FositiviBts  of  the  present  day ;  atha   and    Mah&vira,  the   two    last 

for  they  believe   that  the  universe  and    favourite    ones.     On    Gimar, 

(tousethelanguageof  Dr.  J,  Steven-  Rishaba,    Neminatha,    and  Farasb- 

Bon,  one  of  the  first  investigators  of  vanatha     or     Parishnath,    are    the 

this  form  of  religion),  "consisting  favourite  saints.    Tbeir  statues,  as 

of  intellectual  as  veil   as.  material  those  of   all  the  Jaiu  Tfrtbankaras, 

principles,  has  existed  from  nil  eter-  are  often  far  above  life-size,  and  are 

nity,  undergoing  an  infinite  number  made  of  white,  black,  or   coloured 

of  revolutions,  produced  simply  by  marble  according  to  the  colour  of 

the  inherent  physical  and  intellec-  the    saint.      They    are    usually — I 

tual    powers  of  nature,  without  the  rather  think  invariably — represent- 

interveotion  of  any  eternal  Deity —  ed  in   a  sitting  or  rather  squatting 

no   such    Being,  distinct  from  the  position,  with  the  soles  of  the  feet 

world,  having  any  existence,  though  appearing    underneath    or    on    the 

certtuu  of  the  world's  elements,  when  thighs ;    and   though   this  position 

properly  developed,  obtain   deifica-  would  be  ungraceful  for  a  European 

tion."     This,  eicepting    the    latter  it  is  not  so  for  au  Indian,  and  is  by 

clause,    is    precisely    the    view    of  no  means   inconsistent  with  grand 

matter  propounded  by  Dr.  Tyndall  and    imposing   statuary.     In  truth, 

at  Belfast;  while  their  doctrme  of  the  principal  statues  in  the    great 

tbo  Absolute  as  the  home  of  Jfnas,  temples  of  Oimar  are  very  splendid 

has  considerable  resemblance  to  the  statues  indeed,  and  are  wonueifulljr 

views   of  the    'Unseen    Universe,'  expressive  of  that  abstract  thooght, 

ascribed  to  Professor  Talt,  dreamy  contemplation,  and  serene 

There  are  in  all,  according  to  the  perfection    which  the  Jain  ascribes 

Jains,  seventy-two  Tfrthankaras  or  to  his  Tirtbankara.     But  there  is  no 

Victorious    Ones, — twenty-four    of  variety  in  these   statues;  they   are 

them  belonging  to  a  past  age,  and  all    in  the  same  position,  with  the 

being  practically  of  no  importance ;  same   countenances,  and  are  on  the 

twenty-four  others,  the  real  objects  same  model,  with  the  exception  of 

of  Jain    worship,  belonging  to  the  some  little  emblematical  dinoreuccs 

age  which  was  concluded  with  the  which    do   not  touch   the    general 

emancipation    of     Mahavira;     and  effect.     The    conception    and    fint 

twenty-four  of    them  belonging  to  production   of    these   figures   must 

that  future  developmeut  whidi  Jain-  have    been   a    triumph   of    plastic 

jam  is  so  likely  to  attain,  and  which  genius,  but  the  constant  repetition 

we    are    all    waiting  for.     Of    the  of  them  is  only  a  work  of  servile 

twenty-four  Tlrthankaras  which  are  imitative  art. 

really  objects  of  worship,  many  of         A  discussion  of  the  life  of  even  Ma- 

them    are  little  more  than  names,  bavira,  the  last  of  the  Urtbankan, 

having  no  temples  erected  to  their  who  alone  among  them  has  the  least 

honour,  and  only  insignificant  sta-  pretensions  to  a  place  in  autbentiu 

tues  in  small  niches  of  temples  dedi-  history,  would  require  au  article  to 

cated  to  the   more  famous  saints,  itself;  so  I  shall  only  say  that  we 
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know  very  liltle  indeed  abont  him,  after    that   follow  troth,   boDeety, 

and    that   he   is   claimed    to   ha?e  chastity,  aod  freedom  from  worldly 

lived,    in    his    last  appearaoco    ou  desires ;  and  iu  these  respects  they 

earth,  id  the  fifth   and  sixth  ccd-  probably    are    saperior  to  roost   of 

,  tnries    before    the    ChristiaD     era.  the    people    around   them,  though 

His  name  signifies  "  the  hero,"  not  they  might  be  still  better  without 

in    nar,    but   in    the   conflict  with  becoming  very  wonderful  models  of 

the   passions.      ParashvanatLa,   his  virtue.      Their  essential  ritual  is  of 

immediate     predecessor,     appeared  a  simple  kind,  consisting  chiefly  of 

about  250  years  previously,  and  is  a  visit  to  the  statue    of  aome  Tjr- 

probably  the  most  favourite  object  thankam,  with  salutation  and  short 

of  Jain  worship.     It  is  difficuitfor  prayer  before  it.  The  Jains  are  a  very 

the  European  mind  to  obtain  any  wealthy  sect,  and  nanibers  of  them 

very  distinct   idea  of  these  eainta.  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the*great 

Parishnath  appears  to  have  been  of  cities  of  India,  though  they  do     ot 

royal  birth,  and  so  was  Neminatba,  obtrude    their    temples    on    public 

who  is  said  to  hare  died  on  Gimar,  notice.     In  I>elhi  I  foand    a    Jain 

after  having  lived  300  ycara  as  an  temple  wliich  was  wholly  unknown 

erring  mortal  and  7oO  as  an  ascetic,  to  Enropeans  well  acquunted  with 

after  which  he  obtained  emancipa-  the  city ;    and    on    prosecuting  in- 

tion  85,000  years  ago.     This  is  the  qniry,  I  got  its  priest  to  open  to 

sort    of   stuff  wo  get  into  in  study-  me  n  concealed  clumber  containing 

ing  the  "  history"  of  these  ascetlca  ;  lai^  statues  of  several  of  the  Tir- 

and  when  we  get  ap  to   Rishaba,  thankaras  richly  ornamented, 

of  course   the   history  is  still  more  The  Jain  Temples  on  Gimar  are 

prodigious.  very  elaborate  and  beautiful.     The 

In  practice  the  Jains  are  distin-  older    ones,  and  older  portions    of 

guished  by  the  greatest  objection  to  others,  are  of  granite ;  but  all  the 

the  destroying  of  life,  whatever  may  modern  work  has   been   composed 

be  its  foi-m,  and  one  caste  of  them  out  of  a  soft  oolitic  stone  which  is 

wear    a    thin  covering  always  over  to  be  found  at  the  base  of  Gimar 

their  mouths,  in  order   to    prevent  and  aboands  over  Kathiawar.     The 

the  dcstmction  of  insects.  But  even  principal  temples,  seven  in  namber, 

here    the    Jains     are     not    always  are  on  the  ledge  which  nins  above 

quite    consistent ;     for    they    have  the  great  precipice  of  Girnar ;  but 

been    known  to  show  their  horror  there  are  others  scattered  about  on 

of     taking     away     life     by    mur-  the  peak  rising  immediately  above, 

dering  Muhammadan  butchers,  and  and    some  of    these    latter    are    in 

making  murderous  assaults  on  boys  course  of  repair,  and  also  of  erection, 

engaged     in     fishing.       Still    tlicy  the  funds  being  supplied  not  only 

have    a  remarkable  desire  to  avoid  by  Jains,  but  also  by  wealthy,  pious 

the  destruction  of  life :  the  stricter  Hindus.      In    ontward    appearance 

of  them  will  not  drink  even  water  the  temples  are  much   in  the  nsual 

unless  it  has  been  thrice  strained ;  style  of  Hindu  architecture.      The 

and   in    Ahmedabad,  Bombay,  and  most  striking  characteristics  of  their 

other  la^e  cities,  they  support  hos-  interiors    are    their    fine    tesselatcd 

pitals    in    which    unclaimed     aged  marble    pavements;    their    painted 

and    diseased  animals  of  any  kind  domes ;  their  exquisitely  shaped  and 

are    provided  with   lodging   and    a  carved  pillars,  somerimes  of  granite 

certam  amount  of  food.     Avoiding  ^nd  green  syenite;  their  antique  por- 

injury  to   life   of   any  kind  is  the  ticoes,   beautiful    small    sculptures, 

first  of  their  five  great  virtues;  and  and  colossal  stitues. 
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The    central    dome  of   the   firet  denied   the   alleged  fact ;  however, 

temple,  that   to   Ncminatb,  is   curi-  having  obtained  a  cine  to  its  poai- 

oasly  painted   and   surrouoded  by  tion,  we  despatched  one  of  our  people 

female    figiirea.      It    has    beautiful  in  search  of  it  Succeeding  in  findmg 

marble    piUara  ;    the    pavement    is  tbo  place,  he  reported  it  to  be  a  small 

composed  of  alternate  slabs  of  brown  excavation  leading  from  an  enclosed 

and  vbite  marble,  and  it  contains  a  gallery,  containing  a  very  old  imi^e 

large    statue  of  Ncminath  in  black  of  Farswanath.  Thcpecnliarsanctiiy 

marble,  ornamented  with   gold  and  of  the  holy  person  consiated  of  hia 

jewete,  and  with  a  symbol  of  VishDU  being  always  in  a  perspiration:  we 

inlaid  in  the  marble  floor  before  it.  could  not  hear  any  other  reason  for 

There  are  two  or  three  apartments  the  reverence    shown    to  this    par- 

off  the  central  dome  ;  the  doors  are  ticular    imsjgc,    or   for  the  evident 

of  carved  stone,  and  there  are  blocks  dread  of    the  Bhats    lest  it  should 

of   stone    on    marble    stands,  with  bo  pollated  by  our  pre?ence,"     Mr. 

nearly  a  thonsanij  small  carved  foot-  James  Burgess,  the  antiquarian,  who 

prints  of  disciples  of  the  Tirthankara.  did  not  gain  admission  to  the  cave, 

Another  temple  has  a  colossal  statue,  but  some  of  whose  native  attendants 

covered   with   marble-like  ckunam,  may  have  done  so  and  described  tt  to 

of  Risbaba,  the   first  Tirthankara,  bim  imperfectly,  says  of  it,  in  his 

who    is   also   called   Adinatha   and  '  Notes  of  a  Visit  to  Somnath,  Gfr- 

Adi-Btidhanatha.'    Two  temples  are  uar,'  &c, :    '  A  small  dooradmils  into 

sacred  to   Farishnath,  one  of  them  an  apartment  behind  three  fignrcs, 

containing  a  very  large  white  marble  whence  a  descent  leads  down  into 

statue    of    that    saint,  though    his  n  sunken  storey  in  which  is  a  lai^ 

E roper  colour  is  blue,  so  darit  that  white  marble  image,  held  in  the 
e  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  Nemi-  most  superstitious  veneration  by  the 
nath.  In  another,  the  chief  statue  sect,  and  to  conceal  which  the  pu- 
is Abhinandanatha,  with  Adinatha  jaris  will  tell  any  number  of  lies, 
on  one  hand  and  Shambhavanatha  each  in  succession  contradicting  the 
on  the  other.  Great  bells  are  hung  preceding.  It  has  a  slight  hollow 
in  some  of  the  temples.  The  temples  m  the  snonlder,  said  to  have  been 
are  all  beautifully  clean  ;  in  them-  caused  by  water  that  used  to  drop 
selves  fitting  receptacles  for  the  from  the  ear — whence  it  obtained 
grand  solemn  statues  they  contain,  the  name  of  Amijhara — '  nectar- 
thcy  arc  rendered  all  the  more  drop.' "  This  derivation  also  require* 
striking  by  their  position  on  the  to  be  modified  ;  but  more  of  that 
edge  of  a  great  precipice.  anon.  At  JCin&ghar  I  was  told  that 
One  of  my  chief  objects  in  visit-  Major  Lang,  when  Political  Agent 
ing  Gimar  was  to  gain  admission  to  in  Kathiawar,  though  a  most  popo- 
the  Amiihara,  or  Perspiring  Statue  lar  officer,  had  been  prevented  from 
of  tbe  Jains,  which  is  guarded  with  entering  the  cave  vi  et  armit ;  and 
the  utmost  care  and  preserved  from  that  when  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald, 
all  inGdel  eyes,  only  pious  Hindus,  when  Governor  of  Bombay,  visited 
beyond  the  Jain  sect  itself,  being  Gimar,  all  the  influence  of  Bbaoad- 
permitted  to  see  it.  Mrs,  Fostans,  din,  tbe  brother-in-law  of  the  Nawah 
in  her  'Western  India  in  1838,'  and  the  most  powerful  man  in  tlie 
makes  the  following  reference  to  it:  state,  was  exercised  in  vain  to  ob- 
"  Having  casually  beard  of  the  exist-  tain  admission  to  the  Amijhara.  I 
ence  of  a  cave  near  or  in  the  tempJe  have  already  mentioned  that  Mr. 
of  Neemnath,  I  made  inquiries  on  Graham  was  driven  back ;  and  two 
tbe   subject,  but  the  Bhats  stoutly  attempts  made  after  my  visit  were 
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not  only  unsDCcessful,  but  nearly  re-  ishment  and  reepect.      The  couse- 

snlted  in  bloodshed.  qaence  of  thia  was,  that  the  Arab 

My  success  was  partly  a  fluke  and  (;nard  dropped  off  one  by  one  in 
partly  owing  to  management  I  had  disgust  before  I  was  well  done  with 
confided  to  the  wild  Kooshal  ray  the  first  temple— probably  deeming 
great  desire  to  see  the  Aniijhara,  and  it  more  interesting  and  more  hicra- 
promised  him  a  small  reward  if  we  tire  to  bully  pilgrims  than  to  hang 
succeeded ;  on  which  his  protruding  in  attendance  upon  a  Sahib  who 
luminous  eye  literally  blazed  witn  would  evidently  do  tio  hann.  As 
delight,  and  he  promised  to  giveme  we  passed  through  the  other  tem- 
every  support,  though  not,  f  think,  pies,  the  priestly  and  other  attend- 
so  much  because  of  the  reward  as  ants  also  began  to  get  tired  and 
for  the  fun  itself.  When  people  dropped  ofi'  one  by  one,  unUI  short- 
visit  the  Jain  temples  it  is  usual  to  ly  before  I  began  to  rettace  ray 
aend  round  with  toem  a  few  of  the  steps,  on!y  the  man  carrying  the 
priesta,  or.  other  custodians,  and  keys  and  two  others  were  kft  No 
also  some  of  the  Arab  guard,  whose  harm  could  be  expected  from  a  vis- 
rufB^ly  appearance  has  been  already  itor  who  never  asked  about  the 
noted.  Ihe  entrance  to  the  con-  concealed  tcuple;  who  had  made  no 
ccaled  temple,  beneath  which  is  the  demur  aboat  taking  off  his  shoes; 
Amfjiiara  cave,  lain  the  iDQcr  south  who  never  offered  to  intrude  into 
aide  of  the  encloaare  of  the  first  any  shrino  au  inch  beyond  the  point 
temple  which  the  visitor  enters —  where  he  was  asked  to  stop ;  and 
great  temple  dedicated  to  Ncmi-  who  displayed  such  a  respectful  in- 
natba,  the  twenty-second  Tirthan-  tcrest  in  Farashvanathe,  Abhinan- 
kara.  No  one  who  did  not  know  of  danatba,  and  all  the  other  saints  1 
it  beforehand  would  suspect  the  The  three  attendants  who  ro- 
existcnce  of  thia  concealed  temple;  mained  never  suspected  what  I  was 
for  the  door  is  apart  of  the  latticed  after,  when,  on  our  retnm  to  the 
stone-work  which  forms  that  part  of  courtyard  of  the  great  temple  of 
the  enclosure,  and  Iherc  is  nothing  Neminath,  I  expressed  a  wish  to 
— except  a  small  key-hole,  which  have  another  look  at  the  outside  of 
might  easily  escape  even  close  ob-  that  splendid  edifice, -snd,  in  order 
servation — to  indicate  that  there  is  to  do  so,  backed  towards  the  secret 
auy  door  at  all.  door  of  the  concealed  temple ;  but 

Having  been  minntely  instnicted  no  sooner  was  J  there  than  1  tamed 

as  to  the  position  of  this  secret  en-  suddenly  upon  them,  threw  off  the 

trance,  I  only  just  privately  noted  disguise  of   the  third  Tirtbankara, 

its    whereabouts    on    first   passing  Shambbavanatha,  which  I  had  hith- 

through  the  courtyard  of  the  temple,  erto  been  using,  and  suddenly  said 

made   no    allusion    whatever  to  it,  — "  And  now  we  shall  go  to  see  the 

and  passed   on   to  an  examination  Amijhaia," 

of  the  temples.     In  each  of  these  Had      Adinatha     himself     risen 

I    lingered    as    long    as    posubie,  from  the  ground   they   could   not 

examining    everything,  asking   in-  have    been    more    thnnderstmck ; 

terminable  qaestiona,   and  display-  and  they  immediately  nused  a  cry 

ing  a  knowledge  of  all  the  twenty-  of  dismay.     The  man  with  the  keys, 

four     Tirthankarae,     and     an     in-  which  were  only  two  or  three  bent 

terest    in    them,    which     surprised  bars  of  steel,  attempted  to  ma  off; 

'even  myself,  and  made  the  Man  of  but  the  glittering  eye  of  Kooshal 

Pleasure,  who  was  not  in  the  secret-  was  upon  him,  and  before  he  bad 

of  ray  plan,  regard  me  with  aston-  withdrawn  throe  steps  the  keys  were 
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Id  the  latlcr's  band.  There  was  no  intensely  cowardly  and  mean  on  the 
tortare,  threat,  or  violence  of  any  part  of  the  Jaine. 
kind ;  simply  the  keys  parsed  into  I  can  quite  understand  a  donbt 
Kooshal'a  nand ;  the  secret  door  of  arising  as  to  how  far  my  conduct 
the  concealed  temple  naa  opened,  on  tbis  occasion  was  justifiable.  If 
and  I  found  myself  at  the  Gutranco  the  Jains  cbose  to  keep  tbeir  Ami- 
of  the  excavation  below.  jhara  defendu,  and  did  not  invite 
There  was  not  a  moment's  time  me  to  believe  in  its  allei^ed  mirac- 
to  bo  lost;  for  the  priest  had  run  ulous  properties,  wbat  right  had  I 
off  to  the  Khengar  palace  calling  to  penetrate  to  the  sacred  shrine, 
budly  on  the  Arab  guard;  and  1  and  so  to  commit  what  they  mi^ht, 
knew  that  if  I  waited  for  their  ar-  however  unwarrantably,  regard  as 
rival,  I  should  never  see  the  Ami-  an  act  of  sacrilege )  This  qaestion 
jhsra.  So  I  at  once  lighted  a  small  of  moral  casuistry  did  not  occur  to 
piece  of  candle  which  I  had  brought  mc  at  the  moment,  so  intent  was  I 
with  me,  and  proceeded  to  descend  on  seeing  the  Perspiring  Statue  ; 
into  the  cave  or  underground  but  so-called  sacrilege  of  the  kind 
chamber,  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  is  a  small  matter  in  India,  where,  as 
and  going  down  from  a  small  aper-  a  personal  favour,  or  on  payment  of 
ture  in  the  stone  floor  of  the  tern-  a  small  sum,  priests  will  often  intro- 
ple.  On  this  the  remaining  at-  duce  yon  into  the  most  sacred 
tendants  begged  mo  to  allow  one  places.  Moreover,  if  people  give 
uf  them  to  go  down  with  me,  also  out  that  a  statue  possesses  cer- 
with  a  light,  in  order  to  see  that  tain  supernatural  properties,  they 
no  profanation  occurred,  which  of  lay  themsHves  open  to  have  that 
course  was  at  once  assented  to.  I  test«d  by  lovers  of  truth,  so  far  as 
heard,  afterwards,  that  this  semtor  that  can  be  done  withont  violence 
was  secretir  put  to  death  for  his  or  fraud.  Life  is  too  short,  and 
share  in  tne  business ;  but  trust  the  strain  on  the  human  race  is  too 
and  believe  that  this  statement  was  great,  to  justify  ninch  ceremonion»- 
one  of  those  numerous  inventions  ness  on  such  points.  There  was 
which  are  added  on  to  any  unusual  certainly  no  time,  however,  for 
occurrence  bj  the  natives  of  India,  entering  even  on  such  a  discasaion, 
and  not  by  them  alone.  At  all  so  down  I  went,  preceded  by  the 
events  I  did  not  ask  the  man  to  servitor  and  followed  by  Koosbal, 
conduct  me,  or  to  go  down  with  me  leaving  V.  V.  aqd  the  Man  of  Plea- 
at  all,  though,  as  will  appear,  it  was  sure  to  keep  watch  above,  lest  my 
well  for  me  that  he  aid  so.  The  acquaintance  with  the  Amijhars 
Jain  tenderness  for  life  of  all  kinds,  might  be  prolonged  too  fsr.  Both 
ought  surely  to  have  protected  of  tbem,  but  c^ccially  the  nnfor- 
him  from  such  a  fate  as  that  which  tunate  Man  of  Pleasure,  were  look- 
he  was  said  to  have  met  with ;  but  ing  positively   cream -coloured    by 

I  would  not  place  much  dependence  tbis  time  from  excitement;  and 
on  that  ai^ument,  for  the  Jains  small  wonder,  considering  that  they 
show    their  tenderness   for  life  in  were  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 

II  curioas  way  at  times,  and,  not-  shock  of  tbe  Arab  guard. 
withstanding  their  affinity  to  the  The  aperture  israther  narrow  and 
Bfidhists,  appear  tu  have  aided  the  steps  high  which  lead  down 
the  Brahmans  in  ftnallr  extirpating  into  tne  uuder^und  chamber, 
the  Biidhists  from  India  by  means  Tliat  chamber,  which  seems  to  have 
of  torture  and  slanghter, — which  'been  excavated  out  of  tbe  rock,  is 
i>BK  not  only  inconsistent,  bat  also  of  course  quite  dark,  and,  judging 
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ronghly,  is  only  aboDt  six  feet  high,  had  been  kept  in, the  ontside  of  the 

little    more    in  breadth,  and   about  t«mp1e,    in    the   coartyard   of   that 

eight   or  nine  feet  long;    but  that  of'  Neminatha,  and   that   three    or 

doea  not   inclnde    the    considerable  four  of  the  Jain  priests  were  anait- 

space  of  the  niehea   in  which  foar  ing  mv    ascent,  indignant  enoueh, 

etatuea,  if  sitting  figures  maj'  so  be  but    disposed    to    treat  the    efiair 

called,  are  placed.     The  Amfjhani  quietly, 

itself  is  a  figure  of  Parashranatha,  There  was  no  perspiration  on 
over  life-size,  seated  squatting,  and  this  statue  of  Parasbvanatba  when 
made  of  very  fine  close  white  marble.  I  saw  it ;  but  it  is  extremely  likely 
I  did  not  see  any  "  hollow  iu  the  to  perspire  in  certain  circumstances, 
shoulder,  said  to  have  been  caused  On  inquiring  particularly  into  thaj 
by  water  that  dropped  from  the  point,  I  was  told  that  its  perspir- 
ear ;"  but  a  silror  plate  had  been  let  mg  qualities  wei-e  specially  tnani- 
into  the  fleshy  part  of  the  upper  fest  in  the  great  season  of  pilgrims 
light  arm,  and  possibly  this  may  to  Gfmar — that  is  to  say,  in  April 
cover  the  hollow  alluded  to ;  and  and  May — towards  the  end  of  the 
beneatli  this,  at  the  saint's  side,  hot  season,  when  the  outer  air  is 
there  is  a  trough,  about  a  foot  long  laden  with  moisture.  Little  of  that 
aud  s  few  inches  in  depth,  for  the  outer  air  may  descend  into  the 
per^irotion  to  rnn  into.  There  Amfjhara  excavations,  for  the  ten- 
were  silver  ornaments  on  the  wmts  dency  of  hot  Mr  is  to  ascend ;  but 
and  body ;  and,  I  was  told  after-  a  certain  amount  of  moist  hot  air 
wards,  silver  plates  on  tJie  soles  of  will  bo  brought  into  it  by  attraction, 
the  feet,  but  these  I  did  not  myself  and  the  moisture  in  it  will  be  at 
notice.  On  the  right  band  of  the  once  condensed,  with  the  appearance 
visitor,  as  he  faces  the  Ami^bara,  of  perspiration,  on  tlie  large  cold 
there  are  three  other  shrines — one  marble  statue  to  which  the  pilgrim's 
with  another,  but  emaller.  white  attention  is  chiefly  directed.  More- 
marble  ^p^te  of  the  same  Tfrtban-  over,  when  a  dozen  of  pilgrims  or 
kara.  The  other  two  figures  were  ao  are  collected  in  that  cold  nnder- 
eomewhat  lai^r  in  black  stone,  ground  apartment,  the  moisture  of 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  their  warm  breathe  will  condense 
(tfaoi^h  I  could  not  now  give  any  upon  the  cold  marble  figure  be_fore 
snffic&nt  rcsMu  for  it)  that  they  them,  just  as  moisture  condenses 
were  images  of  Mabavfra.  upon  a  tnmbler  with  ice  in  it,  or  on 
Indeed  tbere  was  not  much  time  the  windows  of  a  crowded  church 
for  ft  close  inspection.  Both  Koo-  which  on  the  outade  are  exposed 
ahal  and  the  servitor  of  the  temples  to  cold.  A  better  illustration  of 
were  urging  me  to  ascend  immedi-  the  effect  of  the  Amijbara  in  con- 
ately  ;  and  as  they  had  aided  me  so  densing  the  moisture  conveyed  into 
far,  I  felt  that  it  woald  not  have  the  air  around  it  may  be  found  in 
been  right,  and  mncb  lees  conud-  the  cold  stone  pillar  of  a  church 
erate,  to  have  resisted  their  request,  which  has  been  lighted  and  is 
Any  long  delay  in  the  sanctum  filled  by  a  large  congregation.  In 
would  inevitably  have  suggested  the  a  very  short  time  such  a  cold 
idea  that  somo  process  of  sacrilege  pillar  bo  condenses  moisture  that 
was  goiug  on,  and  so  I  thought  it  it  becomes  quite  wet;  and  this  is 
best  to  content  myself  with  a  hasty  what  the  Amfjhara  mnet  soon  be- 
but  close  examination  of  the  sacred  come  when  even  half-a-dozen  wor- 
excavatjon..  On  ascending  to  the  shippers  are  set  to  pray  before  it. 
Burface  I  found  that  the  Arab  guard  It  must   necessarily  perspire    very 

K,8IC 
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soon,  or  rather,  preseut  the  appear-  part  of  the  compound  muat  be  the 
ance  of  doinjj  bo  ;  and  the  more  vo-  Sanscrit "  jhara,'  which  means  a  well 
tarios  there  are  to  pray  before  ■  it,  or  stream,  or  a  apringiug  up,  or  ex- 
aod  the  greater  their  excitement,  uding.  Thus  the  word  would  orig- 
the  more  it  will  perspire.  Thia  is  inally  be  "  Ainritjhara,"  The  only 
quite  in  accordance  with  all  1  conid  difficulty  is  as  to  the  elUioo  of  the  r 
learn  in  regard  to  the  perapiriag  and  the  t  in  Amijliara,  but  that 
qualities  of  the  Amfjhara ;  but  it  is  might  occur  naturally  cnooffh,  and 
not  impossible  that  the  silver  plate  especially  in  Glizerathi  moutbe. 
in  the  arm  may  hare  something  to  When  I  ascended  from  the  Ami- 
do  with  an  artificial  exudation  of  jhara  I  found  that  several  of  the 
water,  or  of  "  nectar"  of  some  kind,  Jain  priests  were  in  the  concealed 
when  the  pilgrims  have  been  work-  temple.  They  looked  very  serioaB, . 
cd  up  into  n  sufficient  state  of  q<ia»i  but  had  kept  the  Arab  guard  out- 
religious  excitement  That  is  very  side  in  the  courtyard  of  the  temple 
likely,  and  is  certainly  fully  paral-  of  Neminatb,  and  sent  these  away 
leled  hy  the  coarse  and  transparent  before  tbey  allowed  me  to  go  out. 
trickery  which  seems  to  impose  The  whole  matter  promised  to  go 
upon  a  considerable  portion  of  the  off  very  quietly,  and  I  returned  to 
middle  classes  in  England  and  my  own  quarters  without  thinking 
America,  and  which  finds  its  couA-  much  about  it.  But  in  the  course 
terpart  among  the  lower  classes  in  of  the  afternoon  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
their  affection  for  Claimants  and  citement  got  up  in  the  Kheugar 
Dr.  Kenealys.  The  great  difference  Mehel,  and  among  the  pilgrims  re- 
is,  that  people  in  flie  West  work  siding  there  and  encamped  in  its 
themselves  out  of  their  delu^ns  in  neigbhouriiood.  The  Arab  guard  - 
a  short  time ;  whereas,  in  the  East,  had,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  been 
they  no  sooner  find  a  new  delusion  rather  amused  by  the  occurrence  ; 
than  they  erect  temples  to  its  hon-  for,  beins;  Mnhainmadans,  they  of 
OUT,  found  a  new  religion  upon  it,  course  disliked  the  sanctity  of  aa 
and  remain  in  it  for  centuries.  It  idol ;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
i3  sfud  that  great  treasure  is  con-  were  hound,  in  accordance  with  the 
cealed  in  this  vault  of  the  Amijbara,  conditions  of  their  being  there  at 
and  such  may  be  the  case  for  all  I  all,  to  protect  it  from  my  visit  But 
know  to  the  contrary ;  but  no  ladi-  they,  and  stilt  more  the  priests,  were 
cations  of  any  receptacle  for  it  rather  puzzled  what  to  do  when  I 
appeared.  had  actually  visited  tbe  sacred  sbrine, 
Mr.  Bu^ees  has  translated  the  and  came  out  of  it  quietly,  aa  if  I 
word  Amijhara  as  "  nectar-drop ;"  had  very  much  admired  it,  and  had 
aqd  the  guardians  of  the  temples  conferred  a  favour  upon  them  by 
said  that  the  term  came  from  tbe  visiting  it  Tbey  could  not  well 
srspiring  qualities  of  the  statue —  murder  rae  for  a  visit  to  Parasbva- 
Dm  its  exuding  Amrit,  or  the  nectar  natha,  which  flowed  naturally  from 
of  the  gods.  But  Indian  words  the  circumstances ;  and  that  would 
relating  to  religious  objeols  are  have  been  much  too  serious,  and,  as 
always  verv  near  the  Sanscrit  \  and  regarded  themselves,  too  destructive 
"  dhara"  Wing  the  word  in  that  a  thing  to  have  been  attempted,  or 
language  for  a  drop,  tbe  compound  even  to  have  been  seriously  thought 
would  have  been  "  Amridbara"  ot  Not  tbe  less,  but  even  more, 
bad  the  above  derivation  been  on  that  account  were  they  placed  in 
correct  An  eminent  orientalist  an  extremely  unpleasant  position, 
has  Biui;gested  to  me  that  tbe  second  Uere    was   tbe    sacred    Amijhara, 
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which   political   ageoU,    govornors,  because,  tbougli  the  Jaiss  are  asuall; 

and  antiquarians  had  desired  to  see  an  extremely  quiet  people,  they  are 

in  vain  ;  and  yet  n  qaiet,  unknown  capable  of  being  excited,  as  I  have 

individual  deviously  wandeied  into  already  mentioned,  even  to  the  com- 

it,    without  any    noise   or  disturb-  mittal  of  murder,  by  what  they  re- 

Bucc,  as  if  Parashvauatlia  were  his  gard  as  insults  to  their  religion  ;  and 

bosom    friend,   and    this    long-de-  to  have  wantonly  eaten  a  fowl  before 

fended    excavation    his    congenial  their  most  sacred  im^e  would  cer- 

abode.     I  don't  wonder  they  were  tainly  have  been  an   unpardonable 

puzzled,  and  let  me  go  on  my  way  ofieuce.     I  know  not  bow  this  re- 

m  peace.  port  arose  ;  but  in  such  cases  there 

But,    in   the   afternoon,   another  is  usually  some  mischievous  scoun- 

clement    began    to    assert    itself,  drel  who  sets  the  story  going,  but 

There  was  an   uneasy  feeling  that  keeps  himself  well  in    the    back- 

they  had  not  done  what  they  ought  ground. 

to  have  done,  and  tJiat  a  curious  With  the  Jlindghar  state  and 
stranger  had  walked  through  their  the  pn»lige  of  a  Sahib  to  back  me, 
advanced-guards  and  careful  lines,  there  was  very  little  reason  for 
after  a  fashion  which,  if  it  did  not  alarm ;  but  religious  fanaticism  is 
make  them  entirely  ridiculous,  at  not  a  thing  to  be  trifled  nyth,  so  I 
least  reflected  seriously  upon  them,  thought  it  prudent  to  make  a  diver- 
The  result  of  this  was  that  a  sion ;  and  a  happy  thought  occurred 
good  deal  of  excitement  arose,  to  me.  Telling  my  people  to  re- 
The  Arab  guard  had  a  station  main  quiet  in  the  palace,  I  ascended 
on  the  other  roof  of  the  Khen-  alone  in  the  evening  to  the  Mother 
gar  Mehcl,  where  they,  at  cer-  of  Gods,  with  the  wd  of  a  long  bam- 
tain  hours,  invoked  Allah,  and  ex-  boo,  which  I  had  brought  up  with 
pressed  their  opinion  that  Mu-  me,  by  way  of  alpenstock.  This 
Iiammad  was  his  only  prophet;  but  took  the  pilgrims  by  surprise-;  and, 
it  had,  before,  been  fonnd  only  as  I  afterwards  learned,  a  report 
necessary  for  one  or  two  of  these  spread  among  them  that  1  was  go- 
heroes  to  appear  tlicie.  After  my  ing  to  spend  the  night  on  Kalika 
visit  to  the  Amtjhara  there  were  with  the  Dread  Mother.  Poasibly 
half-a-dozen  of  them  up  there,  and  -  this  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
they  amused  themselves  by  band-  same  inventive  genius  who  originat- 
ling  their  matcblocUs.  The  Jain  pil-  ed  the  story  about  the  fowl,  or  the 
grims,  too,  had  got  into  a  state  of  lively  Koosbal  may  h&ve  hit  upon  ' 
great  excitement,  and  were  buzzing  it;  but  at  alt  events  it  did  me  the 
about  like  bees  in  a  disturbed  nest,  good  service  of  quieting  the  priests 
I  did  not  much  mind  this,  however,  and  pilgrims ;  for  evidently  a  being 
until  I  beard  that  a  report  liad  who  did  not  hesitate  to  go  up  alone 
spread  among  them  to  the  effect  at  night  to  interview  the  Dread 
that  I  had  polluted  the  Amijbars  by  Mother,  and  probably  to  be  de- 
taking  down  a  fowl  and  eating  it  voured  by  her,  might  be  allowed 
before  the  sacred  image.  Of  course  some  privilege  in  tbe  way  of  visit- 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  occurred  ;  ing  perspiring  statues. 
I  bad  ereu  taken  off  my  shoes  on  An  ascent  of  600  feet,  chiefly  ap 
going  down,  in  order  to  avoid  pro-  Bt«ep  stone  staircases,  took  me  <x> 
fauation  as  far  as  possible,  and  nad  the  shrine  of  the  Universal  Mother, 
not  touched  the  images.  But  still  or  tbe  Mother  of  Gods.  Daylight 
the  spreading  of  a  mischievous  re-  wk  fading  as  I  reached  tbe  top  of 
port  of  this  kind  was  unpleasant;  the  Autba  Mata  Peak,  and  the  an- 
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cient  weird-looking    temple  which  occurred  to  me  in  Gimar.   Nor  was 

covers  the  sbrine;  and  it  is  by  do  tliis  a  mere  empty  promise;  for  they 

means  wonderful  if  something,  at  at  once  spoke  on  the  subject,  in  a 

least,  of  very  threateaioK  maoner,  to  a  party 
of    pilgrims    who    were    return iuf; 

B,  not  easy  to  bo  bome,  from    the  Goraktbnatb  peak,  and 

" """  °"  '  ""''  were  going  to  steep  at  the  Jain 
t«mples.  Next  day,  also,  thejr 
acted  in   a   similar  manner;    anci. 

Inside,    the    temple    ia    blackened  strangely  enoii^,  whether   it   was 

with  smoke,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  this  exploit,  or  afterwards  sleeping 

might  be   of   any   antiquity.     The  at  the  foot  of  the  Dread  Mother, 

paint- besmeared  stone  which  occu-  when  I  returned  to  Bombay  after 

pies  the  shrine  can  hardly  be  said  this  excnrsion,  every  ashy  Bawa  I 

to  represent  anything  in  particular ;  passed  seemed  to  recognise  me  and 

.  but  It  is  held  in  the  profonndest  almost  to  look  upon  me  as  a  brother, 

veneration,  not  only  hy  Hindus,  but  After  talking  for  some    time  with 

even    by   the  Jain   pilgrims.     Mr.  the  devotees,  beside  a  fire  which 

BurgcHs  informs  ns  that  the  goddess  they  had  in  the  centre  of   their 

has  the  Joilowing  inscription  to  her  gloomy    temple,   I   took    leave    of 

honour;    bat  he  does  net  tell   ns  them  and  descended  by  starlight, 

where  it  U  to  be    found,  and  I  and  by  the  rising  light  of  a  still  nn- 

think  it  is  not  in  this  Amba  Mata  seen  moon,  to  the  Khougar  palace, 

temple  : —  witbout   meeting   with   any  moles- 

"  The   destroyer   of   donbta  and  tation,  or,  indeed,  with  any  person 

fears,  the  accomplishcr  of  all  human  at  all. 

desires  and  wishei,  who  causes  to  The   next   day    was   devoted    to 

be  completed  the  designs  of  the  de-  viriting  some  places  of  interest  not 

vout,— «uch  a  goddess  is  Shri  Mata  far  from  the  Jain  temples.     One  of 

Ambika,  the  sole   power  whereby  these  is  the  famous  Bhairava  Jap, 

the  pmyers  of  mankind  are  fulfilled,  or  "Leap  of  Death."     This  is  a 

To  her  be  praise  and  glory!"  huge  rock  which  rises  on  the  edge 

I  told  the  Hindu  devotees  of  this  of  the  ledge  and  slightly  overhangs 

great  power  what  had  occurred  to  the  great  precipice,  so  that  a  leap 

the  Amfihara,  and  they  were  highly  frem  it  must  involve  a  treinendons 

delighted  to  hear  it,  looking  down  fall.    It  used  to  be  the  cnstom  for 

upon  the  Jfiini  as  they  did  much  those  who  desired  to  avail  them 

as  a  High  Church  clergyman  in  Eng-  selves  of  this  convenience  to  take 

land  regards  Dissenting  preachers,  up  a  cocoa-nut  with  them,  to  place 

or  as  a  Koman  Catholic  bishop  re-  it  on  the  very  verge  of  this  rock, 

gards  High  Church  English  clergy-  and   to   poise   themselves   on    it — 

men,   or  as   a  devotee  of   Nature  which   naturally   resulted    in    their 

looks  down    upon    them    all.     On  going  over.     The  Leap   of  Death, 

ixy  BU|^esting  that  they  might  be  however,  does  not  seem  to   have 

of  some  use  to  me  in  cnlmii^  the  been  verv  often  had  recourse  to  in 

minds  of  the  pilgrims,  and   dirai-  historical  times,  and  for  years  the 

pating  the  idea  that  any  real  sac-  use  of  it  has  been  forbidden.     But 

rilege   had    occurred,  they   eagerly  even  still,  occasionally,  the  leap  is 

promised   to  do  so,  and   told  me  taken,  and,    no    doubt,    would    be 

to    make  my  mind  easy,  for  they  so  more  often  than  it  ia  were  it  not 

would  take  me  under   their  pro-  for  the  difficulty  of  getting  up  \a 

t«ction,    and    see    that    no    barm  the  top  of  the  rock,   now   that  a 
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rope  which  formerly  afforded  aid  go  with  me  as  far  as  the  place  nbich 
has  been  removed.  There  is  no  I  selected  to  sleep  at,  out  notliing 
lack  of  other  points  where  qaite  as  would  induce  him  to  remain  there 
efiectaal  a  leap  conld  be  made  ;  but  over  the  night,  or  to  attempt  Kali- 
over  tbese  it  might  not  have  the  ka,  because  to  do  so  would  make* 
same  sanctified  effect.  Near  this  I  him  too  late  fortbe  obsequies  of  bis 
came  on  the  residence  of  a  very  fa-  brother-in-law.  My  Portuguese 
mouB  and  charitable  ascetic,  called  servants  also  refused  to  accompany 
Shivadas,  who  bears  a  high  repnta-  me,  though  they  seemed  almost 
tion,  and  who  condescended  to  talk  equally  to  (lialike  the  idea  of  being 
with  me.  This  man  is  of  aoknown  left  in  the  Kbeugar  temple ;  but 
age  ;  be  seems  to  have  been  seen  by  V.  V.  and  the  Man  of  Pleasure 
Mrs.  Postans  in  1838,  and  spoke  to  came  after  doine  their  best  to  ad- 
roe  of  much  earlier  visits  of  Euro-  vise  me  against  the  enterprise, 
peans.  He  evidently  did  uot  alto-  After  passing  tbe  Mother  of  Gods 
getber  despise  comfort,  and  devotees  again  I  first  visited  the  two  princi- 
of  this  class  sometimes  live  to  an  pal  peaks  lying  between  that  and 
extraordinary  age.  A  long  way  Kalika.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
lower  down,  in  a  valley  filled  with  Gorakhanatba,  and  is  much  less 
thiclc  jungle,  through  which  it  was  difficult  of  aacent  than  the  other, 
not  easy  to  push  a  way,  I  came  Its  height  is  about  3500  feet  above 
upon  some  very  wild  devotees.  the  sea,  and  it  commands  a  very 
Being  desirous,  if  possible,  of  good  view  of  the  mountain-mass  of 
ascending  the  forbidden  Kalika,  I  Gimar,  and  also  of  a  vast  circle  of 
detennined  to  sleep  for  one  night  at  country  round.  The  other  peak  is 
the  foot  of  tbe  Dread  Mother  as  the  very  nearly  the  same  height;  and  a 
only  feasible  way  of  accomplishing  steep  descent  of  about  400  feet  has 
the  ascent.  To  my  snrprise,  how-  to  he  made  from  the  base  of  Goruk- 
ever,  Kooshal  failed  me  on  this  hanatba  before  the  ascent  of  it  corn- 
occasion.  His  brother-in-law  had  mences.  This  Datatrya,  or  Nemi- 
died  below,  at  tbe  very  hour  when  nath,  peak  is  quite  an  aiguille,  and 
we  had  visit«d  the  Perspiring  Stat-  is  trying  to  tbe  nerves  as  well  as  the 
ue  and  he  required  to  descend  the  muscles.  Stone  steps  have  been  cut 
mountain  in  order-to  bum  tbe  body  out  of  or  marked  into  this  rock- 
at  the  Damodar  temple.  At  first  I  needle,  but  tbey  are  very  bigh  and 
thought  tbat  this  was  a  polit«  way,  narrow,  without  any  protecting 
on  the  part  of  the  J^nagbnr  officials,  balustrade;  and  if  giddiness  scizea 
of  withdrawing  a  too  accommodat-  tbe  climber,  down  ho  would  go  to 
ing  servitor;  but  it  was  evident  utter  destruction.  In  fact  it  not 
that  the  event  had  really  occurred,  unfreqnently  happens  tbat  pilgrims 
from  the  taants  to  which  Kooshal  climbing  this  peak  do  lose  their 
was  subjected  as  to  the  power  of  footing,  and  are  dashed  to  pieces. 
Parashvanatha  to  avenge  the  viola-  This  is  uot  to  be  wondered  at,  con- 
tion  of  bis  sacred  shrine,  and  from  sidering  the  half-starved  exhausted 
his  own  uneasiness  and  alarm,  I  stat«  in  which  many  of  them  are; 
Bay  nothing  of  the  logic  of  Parish-  the  wonder  is  that  so  many  of  them, 
nath  in  punishing  the  brotber-in-  and  even  women,  make  the  ascent, 
law  because  of  our  escapade,  because  This  peak  is  sacred  to  Nemina- 
rcason  is  an  element  almost  wholly  tba,  the  twenty-second  Ttrthankara, 
wanting  in  the  coupling  of  cause  and  is  associated  also  with  bis  first 
and  effect  in  India  when  religious  convert  the  King  Datatri.  Komi- 
feelings  come  into  play.  Eoosbal  did  nath  himself  was  of  royal  family, 

x,8lc 
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and,  according  to  tlie  legend,  in  hU  moat  elaborate  manner;  but  thut  I, 

last  incarnation,  after  300  years  of  not  being  a  twice-born,  could  on  no 

sinful    worldly    life,  lie    spent    700  accouut  be  allowed  to  enter  any  of 

vears  on  Giroar  aa  ao  ascetic  before  the  habitations  of  this  holy  and  ash- 

•he    finally    obtained    emancipation  garmented    community,       "Decco, 

and  entered  Nirvana  from  the  sura-  behold,"  said  this  oily  old  ascetic^ 

mit  of  this  very  peak,  on  which  oc-  ia  bis  oiliest  and  most  persuasive 

osMOn  he  left  the  prints  of  his  feet  manner,  "  here  ia  a  far  better  place 

on  the  rock  and  which  still  remain,  for  yon  to  sleep  in  ;"  and  with  that 

though  a  sceptic  might  be  inclined  he  showed  me  a  little  stone  cottage 

to  imagine  that  these  footprints  had  or  hnt  on  the  other  side  of  the  level 

been  carved  by  the  hands  of  man.  space.     The  peculiarity  of  this  cot- 

On    the    very   top  of   this  rock-  tage  was  not  so  much  that  it  had  do 

needle,  I  found   an  old    naked  dc-  door  aa  that  it  had  no  roof,  and  ap- 

votce    guarding    the    sacred    foot-  poared  never  to  have  bad  any.   Hie 

prints,  though   be  was  not  a  Jain,  walls  were  about  five  feet  high,  and 

Dut  a  Sfvite ;    and,  on  taking  bim  there  tlie  erection  seemed  to  have 

inta  my  confidence  as  to  ascending  stopped.    "Utchat     Bohut  utcha! 

Kalika,  he  said  that  be  and  some  Excellent!  very  excellent !  isn't  itT 

other   ascetics   had   a  place    down  said   the   devotee,  in  most  persn* 

below   at  the  foot  of  the  Dread  sive  tones,   his   experience   having 

Mother,    where    I    could    sleep   in  evidently  taught  him  that  to  impress 

safety,    and    that    some    of    them  that  idea  strongly   upoa  the  miod 

might  accompany  me  in  the  ascent,  waa  quite  eafflciont  to   get   it  ac- 

if  I  chose  to  persist  in  it,  which  he  cepted.     But,  in  truth,  I  waa  very 

did  not  advise.     This  place  was  a  glad  to  get  this  cottage,  because 

sort  of  shelf  in  the  rocksat  the  foot  devotees  are  apt  to  make  a  merit  of 

of  the  Raen  Mata,  and  above   an  not  destroying  para»tes;    to    sleep 

immense  basin  of   jungle  which  is  in  one  of    their   close   huts    would 

said  to  be  infested  by  Aghoras.     It  have  been  intolerable^  and  the  place 

has  some    trees,  a   small   place   of  was  too  close  to  the   jnngly  basin 

worship  with  a  shrine,  two  or  three  below,  which  harbours  wild  beasts, 

small  stone  house*  or  huts,  and  about  to  make  it  pleasant  to  sleep  io  an 

tifty  square  yards  of  level  ground.  If  open  comer. 

the  nailed  ascetic  on  the  top  of  the         Accordinglylhadmyhapslaidont 

peak  above  was  not  very  prepossess-  in  thb  roofless  cottage,  and  when 

ing,  still  less  so   were  his    naked  every  one  else  seemed  to  have  gone 

companions  hero  below  ;  and  at  first  to  sleep  the  old  devotee  came  to  see 

they    strenuously   objected   to  my  me  again.     He  evidently  thought  it 

ataying  there  at  all.     The  old  man,  unnecessary  to  meet  the  night  air  In 

however,  soon  made  bis  appearance  a  costume  of  paiut  and  ashes,  now 

and  put  matters  to  rights.     He  was  that  there  were  no  pilgrims  to  see 

an  oily  sort  of  mantling  old  man,  bim,  for  he  had  on  a  long  robe  like 

while  his  disciples  were  crude  and  a  dressing-gown,  to  which  Joseph's 

savage     young     or     middle-aged  coat  was  nothing,  so  many  were  the 

ascetics.  colours   and    so   innumerable   the 

Left  here  with   only  Y.  V.  and  pieoes  of  which  it  was  composed, 

the  Man  of  Pleasure,  I  found  that  The  old  scoundrel  was  bent  on  a 

these   two,   being    Brahmans,  were  most  unascetic  indulgenae,  for,  after 

allowed  to  occupy  one  of  the  small  a  little  circnmloeutiou,  ho  told  me 

bouses,  which  they  did  soon  after  that  his  stomach  was  out  of  order, 

nightfall,  barricading  the  door  in  a  and  that  he  expected  I  wonld  give 
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bim  a  llttio  brandy  in  rctarn  for  liia  low  and  to  the  rocks  above,  but 
complaisance  in  allowing  me  to  sleep  "  not  here,  not  here,"  pointing  to 
there,  I  had  no  brandy  to  give  bis  own  place.  Indeed  he  was  at 
bim,  having  only  a  bottle  of  cbam-  so  much  pain§  to  convince  me  that 
pagne  with  mc ;  and  that,  in  con-  no  Agboraa  ^vere  "  here,"  as  rather 
Etderation  of  the  fatigues  of  next  to  excite  suspicion  the  other  way. 
day,  was  much  too  precious  to  be  After  administering  the  second 
wasted  upon  him.  So  I  told  him  doee,  I  saw  no  more  of  the  ancient 
that  I  bad  something  far  better  party,  and  bad  undisturbed  repose 
than  brandy — something  to  be  com-  till  morning,  tbongh  it  was  some 
pared  only  to  the  amrU  of  the  gods,  time  before  I  couIq  fall  asleep.  As 
a  very  little  of  which  I  woiila  be-  the  moon  rose  it  lighted  up  an  im- 
stow  upon  him  as  a  Diart  of  my  mense  roct,  which  rose  immediately 
obligation  and  respect  I  then  above  the  roofless  cottage,  on  the 
mixed  some  chlorodyne  in  water,  floor  of  which  I  was  lying ;  and  the 
and  saw  bim  drink  it  off;  for  I  had  unpleasant  idea  obtruded  itself  that 
a  small  bottle  of  it  always  about  the  top  of  this  rock  would  be  a 
me  on  this  mountain,  because  chol-  most  convenient  point  for  rolling 
era  is  very  likely  to  attack  one  where  down  lat^e  stones  or  rocks  into  the 
pilgrims  are  collected.  I  think  the  cottage.  There  even  seemed  to  be 
pouring  it  out  in  drops  and  the  rocks  upon  it  haody  for  the  pur- 
writing  on  the  label  impressed  him  pose;  and  I  unfortunately  remeu)- 
greatly,  and  he  was  quite  delighted  bered  a  story,  told  by  Colonel  Tod, 
with  its  heating  and  exciting  effects,  of  an  Aghora  who  nearly  killed  a 
He  had  not  left  mo  long  before  he  Brahman  lad  with  large  stones  for 
reappeared,  and  begged  for  some  the  purpose  of  turning  him  into 
more  of  the  amrit.  This  time  I  food.  Of  course  I  bad  noticed  the 
gave  him  a  pretty  stiff  dose.  In  rock  before,  bnt  the  possibility  of 
truth  I  did  not  half  like  the  noc-  its  being  turned  to  such  a.  use  bad 
tunial  visits  of  this  quasi  ascetic,  never  occurred  to  me  until  I  was 
with  his  questionable  taste  for  lying  alone  beneath  it,  and  it  be- 
brandy.  He  might  be  an  Aghora  came  lit  up  by  the  moon.  This 
himself,  for  all  I  knew  to  the  con-  was  rather  more  than  I  had  bar- 
trary — a two-le^ed  man-eater;  and  gained  for.  I  had  a  revolver  and  a 
certainly  his  companions  were  aav-  breech-londing  pistol  and  rifle  with 
age  enough  easily  to  pass  for  that  me — arms  sufficient  for  any  num- 
They  were  not  harmless  Jains,  but  her  of  Aghoras — but  they  would 
worshippers  of  Sfva  the  Destroyer ;  not  protect  mc,  when  asleep, 
and  this  demand  for  brandy  was  in  against  rocks.  The  idea  was  quite 
itself  suspicious.  Among  the  Ag-  gratuitous  and  rather  absurd  ;  but 
boras,  as  will  be  seen  rarther  on,  it  was  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it,  and 
"  flesh  and  spirituous  liqnora  consli-  it  was  aided  by  the  maniacal  cries 
tnte  the  diet  of  the  adept"  Hight  of  an  ascetic  biqh  up  on  the  peak 
not  this  ancient  party  be  himself  an  above.  So  I  watched  that  rock  for 
adept,  and  the  "  spirituous  liquor"  some  time,  till  the  fatigues  of  the 
he  was  in'search  of  bo  wanted  only  day  brought  sleep ;  and  whenever  I 
as  a  preliminary  whet  to  some  partially  awoke  from  the  hardness 
"  flesh"  to  which  he  saw  his  car-  of  my  bed,  I  found  my  eyes  tnraiDg 
nivorous    way  1      I   asked    him    if  upon  it 

there  were  any  Aghoras  about,  and  Mrs.    Postans   says    of  Girnar — 

be    said    there   were,   "  there    and  "  The  people  of  tbo  neighbourhood, 

tliere,"  pointing  to  the  jungle  be-  with    all   the  superstition  common 
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to  those  who  dwell  surronnded  by  but  be  was  not  Buffered  to  remain, 
mountain  fastneaaes,  state  tbat  the  althongb  tiiey  covered  bim  with 
unfreijuentod  paaaea  of  tbe  liilla  are  abawls ;  and  at  one  of  the  Jatraa 
inhabited  by  cannibals,  whom,  curi-  at  Gimar,  one  of  theae  Aghoris 
ously  enough,  they  Entitle  ogres,  came  to  the  rock  among  tlie  pil- 
I  could  not  discover  how  tbe  belief  grims,  who  made  pooja,  or  worabip 
or  the  word  bad  originated."  It  is,  to  bim,  and  clad  him  with  shawls, 
however,  not  in  the  passes  of  the  turbans,  rings,  Ac.  He  sat  for 
hills,  but  in  a  part  of  Gimar  itself  and'  some  time,  and,  at  length,  with  ao 
of  '\ii  jungly  baeins  in  which  Aghoras  idiotic  iaugh,  sprang  up  and  dailed 
still  linger.  When  Mrs.  Postans  re-  into  the  forest,  Mr.  Bnrgesa  only 
marked  that  they  were  curiously  says  that  they  are  supposed  to  haunt 
enough  called  "  ogres,"  it  was  evi-  Kalika ;  and  adds,  "  without  a  gnide 
dently  a  form  of  the  word  Aghora  it  would  have  been  useless  atterapt- 
which  she  heard.  The  stricter  form,  ing  to  reach  that  almost  inaccessible 
Ibelicve,ofthctitleof thetwo-Iegged  point,  to  which,  says  common  re- 
man-cater  is  Agbori,  but  he  is  usually  port,  if  three  set  out,  but  two  may 
called  Aghora  on  Giroar ;  and  thia  be  expected  to  return." 
is  frequently  8hbreviat«d  to  Aghor,  A  brief  reference  has  been  made 
pronounced  Uglior,  which  latter-  to  the  Aghoras  by  the  late  Profewor 
sound  is  almost  precisely  the  same  H.  H.  Wilson,  in  hia  <  Sketch  of  tbe 
as  ogre.  Very  likely  onr  word  is  Religions  Sects  of  the  Hindus' 
derived  from  it,  but  I  have  not  gone  (Calcutla,  1 84ii) ;  but  even  that  re- 
Bufficienlly  into  tbat  point  lerence  I  must  abbreviate  in  order 
Colonel  Tod,  on  his  visit  to  to  adapt  it  for  polite  readers.  After 
GImarin  1822,  heard  a  good  deal  alluding  to  the  Paramahansft,  tbe 
about  the  Aghtwas,  but  it  is  not  ascetic  who  becomes  "  equally  indif- 
ccrtain  that  he  saw  any,  tbougb  ferent  to  pleasure  or  pain,  insensible 
on  the  top  of  Goruknath  he  met  of  heat  or  cold,  and  incapable  of 
a  \ery  wild  maniacal  ascetic  whom  aatiety  or  want,"  the  Oxford  Pro- 
he  took  to  he  an  Aghora,  and  who  fessor  goea  on  as  follows;  "The 
may  have  been  one  of  the  coin-  same  profession  of  worldly  indiffer 
munity  beside  whom  I  slept.  The  ence  characterises  the  Asliori  or 
Colonel  wanted  much  to  ascend  Aghorapanthi ;  but  be  seeks  occs- 
Kalika;  but  a  sudden  attack  of  sions  for  its  display,  and  demands 
lameness — which  of  course  was  alms  as  a  reward  for  its  exhibition. 
ascribed  to  the  intervention  of  the  The  original  Aghori  worship  seems 
dread  goddess — prevented  him  from  to  have  been  that  of  Devi,  in  some 
even  making  the  attempt.  Mr.  of  her  terrific  forms,  and  to  have 
Williams,  a  friend  who  was  with  required  even  human  victims  for  its 
him,  made  to  him  the  following  performance.  In  imitation  of  the 
statement  on  the  subject:  "When  formidable  aspect  under  which  the 
I  was  in  Eathiawar,  there  were  goddess  was  worshipped,  the  ap- 
tltree  or  four  men  who  literally  pearance  of  her  votary  was  rendered 
lived  like  wild  beasts,  realising  the  as  hideous  as  possible,  and  Uia 
story  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  except  wand  and  water-pot  were  a  staff  set 
that  they  also  ate  raw  and  human  with  bones  and  the  upper  half  of 
flesh.  One  of  these  devils  came,  a  skull.  The  practices  were  of  a 
1  think  in  1808,  to  Baroda,  and  similar  nature,  and  flesh  and  spir- 
actiially  utc  the  arm  of  a  dead  ituons  liquors  constituted  at  will 
child.  Another  came  into  tbe  the  diet  of  the  adept.  In  proof 
camp  of  the  Sirsoho  of  Kathiawar,  of     their    indifference    to    woridly 
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objects,  they  eat   and  drink  nfaatr  them   tbe   way,  and   eoon   devours 

ever  is  tfiven  to  theni,  evea  carrion,  tbem,  aFt«r  haring  appeared  as  the 

dec.      They   also   inflict  gashes  on  Dread  Mother  herself.     I  did  not 

their  ltaib»,  that  the  crime  of  blood  like  the  idea  of  leaving  him  alone, 

may   rest    upon    the    head   of  the  so    I  snggested   to    him    that  the 

recDsant ;  and  they  have  a  variety  Dread  One  might  take  advantage  of 

of  similar  disgusting  devices  to  ex-  our  absence,  appear  before  him  in 

tort  money  from  the  timid,  credu-  the  shape  of  a  Bawa,  and  swallow 

Ions  Hindu.     They  are  fortunately  him   up    where   he   was;    but  this 

not   numerous,  and   are  universally  idea,   which  did  not  seem  to  have 

detested  and  feared."  struck  him  before,  knocked  him,  as 

Uirnar  is  exactly  the  place  where  it  were,  into  still  more  of  a  heap. 

this  order  of  devotees  would    be  The  aacent  of  Kalika,  however,  was 

likely  to  be  found  lingering;  and,  still   more    dreaded   by  him;    and 

from  what  one  of  the  officers  of  the  such  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  a.  Brah- 

Nawab  reluctantly  admitted  to  me,  man   resident  so   near  Girnar,  and 

I  donbt  not  they  do   exist  there,  ftlso  a  Government  official,  went  far 

and   that    I   saw   some   of    tbem  ;  to  convince  me  that  the  dread  mount 

though,  to  make  anything  like  in-  t>  dangerous — that  is  to  say,  that 

Umate  acquaintance  with   them,  it  steps  are  taken  to  make  it  so.     I 

would  be  necessary  to  live  for  some  then  suggested  that  he  might  return 

days  in  the  jnngly  basin  at  the  foot  to  the  Kbengar  palace ;  but  this,  be 

of   Kalikft.      Many   of  the    Indian  said,  bis  duty  to  me  would  not  allow 

devotees   go   through    terrible    pri-  of.    Thus  puzzled  between  his  duties 

vations,    and    pass   into   a  state  in  and  his  fears,  the  Man  of  Pleasure 

which  they  are    hardly  responsible  had  reached  an  apex  of  mi.iery  un- 

for   their  actions,  and  become  Ag-  relieved   hy  any   happiness,  and  I 

horas  in  fact  if  not  ir.  name.     The  was  very  glad  to  leave  my  rifle  with 

word  seems  to  have  originally  meant  him  as  a  protection  from  Aghoras, 

"  Fire-eater,"  bnt  it  is  now  associ-  and   to   give    him   leave    to  fire   it 

ated  with    the   eating  of   anything  occasionally, 

dreadful.  Starting  about  nine  in  the  mora- 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  at-  ing,  with  v.  V.  and  two  or  three  of 
tempted  ss4KDt  of  Kalika  turned  the  Bawas,  I  found  that  the  foot- 
out  a  failure,  I  wished  to  start  track,  which  at  first  was  visible, 
early  in  the  morning ;  but  all  my  soon  came  to  an  end,  and  that  an 
erfibrts  could  not  get  the  asceUcs —  unexpected  difficulty  presented  it- 
who  were  to  accompany  me  to  show  self.  From  the  high  top  of  the 
the  nay  —  to  move  before  nine.  Datatrya  it  looked  easy  enough  to 
They  objected  that  they  had  reli-  ascend  Kalika ;  but  on  trial  I  found 
gious  rites  to  perform,  but  what  that  its  side  was  thickly  covered 
these  were  1  could  not  discover.'  wilb  huge  blocks  of  rough  granite. 
At  last,  however,  we  got  off,  leav-  These  blocks  were  close  enough  to 
log  behind  the  unfortunate  Man  each  other — most  provokingly  so— 
of  Pleasure,  who  could  not  be  pre-  hut  they  were  far  too  large  to  admit 
vailed  upon  to  attempt  an  interview  of  leaping  from  one  to  the  other,  even 
with  the  Dread  Mother.  lie  had  had  leaping  been  possible  for  me. 
tbe  same  story  as  one  mentioned  Consequently  wc  bad  to  scramble 
by  Colonel  Tod,  to  the  effect  that  up  one  side  of  each  rough  block  of 
when  mortals  axa  rash  enough  to  granite  only  to  scramble  down  the 
make  tlie  ascent,  they  are  joined  by  other,  and  there  found  o.urselves  in 
some  devotee  who  offers  to  show  immediate  contact  with  a  similar 
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exasperating   obstitcle.     This,   aa  I  rangemcnts    for    my    passing    the 

say,  was  wholly  unexpected ;  and  I  night  where  I    was,    and  finishing 

had  also  the  disadvaDtage  of  being  the  ascent  next  day  ;  bat  they  wonld 

lame   with    rheumntisra.      By    the  not  assent  to  anything  of  the  kind, 

time  we  had  ;:;ot  about  a  third  of  and   so   I    had  to  retnm.     Greatly 

the  way  up  the  peak  I  saw  qaite  relieved  was  the  Man  of   Pleasure 

clearly  that  thoogh    I   might  con-  when  he  saw  mc  again.     He  had 

tri?c  to  reach  the  Bummit  by  nij^ht-  become   nerrous,   and   had    nearly 

fall,  the   fatigue   and    suffering  in-  consumed  all  mj   cartridges,  firiDg 

volved  would  be  so  great  that  there  them    off  against   a   rock  at  inter 

would  be  nothing  left  forme  wben  I  vala  of  about  ten  minates,  to  keep 

did  get  there,  but  at  once  to  sink  off  ogrea,  and  to  keep  np  hia  faint- 

into  the  anns  of  the  Dread  Mother:  log  spirits;  but,  when  tic  saw  nie 

and  the  Bhairava  Jap  would  have  safe    hack,    a    tinge    of   happiness 

afforded   a  much    pleasanler  route  came   over    the    mountain   of    his 

than  that.     I  tried  to  get  V.  V.  and  misery,  though  clouded  by  a  dark 

the  Bawaa  to  return  to  their  nest  misgiving  as  to  wbat   might  next 

for   my  haps   and    make  some  ar-  be  in  store  for  him. 


A  GREEK   GIRL. 

SoHBWHBRE  have  I  seen  her  vrander 

Bearing  bay  and  oleander. 

And  the  soft  air  whispered  round  her 

With  a  delicate  sweet  motion; 

And  from  far  there  followed  after 

Ringing  langhter,  mocking  laughter — 

Ineitinguisbable  langhter — 

Of  the  meny  girls  who  found  her 

Singing  by  the  purple  ocean, 

Songa  I  made  of  ann  and  shadow 

For  my  maiden  of  the  meadow. 

J.  R.  S. 
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ARMY    PROMOTION  AND    RBTIREMEST. 

TnK  duty  assigned  to  tlie  Royal  ODce  be  taken  for  graotcij  as  repre- 
Oomraission  oq  Army  Retirement,  senting  tlie  very  least  tliat  is  necea- 
iirhose  Report  has  now  been  before  sary  in  the  way  of  change  ;  and  the 
the  public  for  the  last  two  months,  almost  entire  absence  of  criticism 
iras  perhapB  the  most  important  in  of  the  Report  on  its  appearance, 
connection  nith  military  affairs  shows  tbc  moderation  of  spirit  in 
that  has  ever  had  to  be  undertaken  nhich  it  has  been  framed.  Con- 
in  peace  time.  For  on  the  solution  sideling  bow  many  interests  are 
they  arrive  at  of  the  problem  set  touched  by  tliem,  It  may  be  as- 
before  them  to  work  out,  depends  sumed  that  there  is  a  general  agree- 
whether  the' abolition  of  purchase  ment  of  the  necessity  for  doing  at 
is  to  destroy  the  efBciency  of  the  lea^t  as  mncli  as  the  Commission 
army,  or    whether   new    conditions  recommend. 

could  be  found  for  furnishing  that  If,  however,  the  Commission  hav<r 

essential  part  of  an  efficient  army,  not    gone   further  than    was   abso- 

a  body  of  officers  in  the  vigour  of  hiteiy    necessary    in    dealing     with 

life.     The  Commission   have  faced  some    parte   of    their    wor^   their 

and  solved  the  problem  boldly,  and  scheme  is  in  other  respects  vigorouit 

both  the  army  and  they  are  to  be  and  far-reaching.     They  Lave  firmly 

congratulated  on  the  result — a  result  grasped  the  cardinal  principle  which 

the  more  satisfactory  because,  while  underlies  the  whole  matter — name-, 

that  body  contained  some  members  ly,  that  if  promotion  is  to  continue 

of  conspicuous  ability,  the  conserva-  to  be  as  rapid  without  purchase  as 

tivc   element    in     military    matters  it  was  under  the  purchase  system, 

was  fairly,  indeed    liberallv,   repre-  it  is  useless  to  look  to  any  arrauge- 

sented  on  it..    Its  composition  was  ment  in  the  way  of  vacancies  at  the 

in  this  sense  thoroughly  judicious,  top  of  a  regiment  for  supplying  the 

The  recommendation  of-  men    of   a  needful  outlet.     In  fact,  as  soon  as 

different  stamp  from  that  of   some  ever   the  matter   is   inquired   into, 

members  of  the  Commission  holding  that  becomes   plain    which     every- 

strong  opinions  in  favour  of  abolish-  body  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to 

ing  purchase,  or  generally  belong-  think  about   it    saw    must   bo   the 

ing  to  the  advanced  school  of  mili-  case.      Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,    and 

tary  thought,  if   they   might  have  other  would-be    military    reformers 

given    us   a  more   original  scheme,  of  his  school,  used  to  Iny  down  that 

would  not    have   carried   the   mili-  the  object  of  all  reform  of  this  kind 

tary    world    with    them ;    and   any  should  be  to  make   the    army   "  a 

proposals  advanced  by  them  would  profession."      The   Commission    on 

Lave    had    to   run    the   gauntlet  of  the  other  hand   point  out,  that   in 

fresh  criticism.     In   fact,   the  pub-  order  that  the  army  may.  be  a  pro- 

lication  of  the  Report  would  have  fession  for  the  few,  it  must  hot  be  a 

been  merely  the   first  step  in  the  profession  for  the  many.     The  ordi- 

matter;  they  would  next  have  had  nary  outlet  afforded  in  other  profes- 

to  bring  round  public  opinion,  and  sions  by  vacancies   at  the  lop  will 

still    more  the  military   authorities,  not   suffice   to  secnre  efficiency  for 

to  their  way  of  thinking.     But  the  the  array.      Not  only  must  there  be 

recommendations  of   a  Commission  retirements  in  all  grades,  but  those 

composed  as  was  this  one,  may  at  occurring  in  the  lower    ranks  must 

vol.  tixx. — so.  Dccxsilir, 
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be  more  nuinerouB  tban  those  which  the  officers  themselves.  By  this 
take  place  in  the  higher.  It  was  means  alone  can  that  block  in  the 
because,  under  purchase,  most  of  higher  grades  be  prevented,  which 
the  men  who  entered  the  army  the  GovemmeDt  have  guaranteed 
remained  in  it  only  lor  a  few  ;^ear8,  should  not  be  allowed  to  occnr.  At 
that  those  who  held  on  could  rise  to  any  time  after  eight  jreara'  service 
the  higher  grades  before  they  were  an  officer  is  to  be  entitled  to  a  sum 
overtaten  by  old  age.  It  was  be-  in  ready  money  on  retirement,  vary- 
cause  the  majority  of  the  officers  ing  according  to  length  of  service, 
who  entered  the  Prussian  army  did  but  generally  ratber  more  tban  the 
so  with  the  object  of  epeoding  their  old  n^lation  prices;  while  in  case 
lives  in  it,  that  the  Pmsdan  officers  these  inducements  should,  after  all, 
used  to  be  as  a  body  much  too  old  not  prove  sufficiently  attractive  to 
for  their  work.  This  condition  has  maintain  the  needful  number  of 
now  passed  away,  at  any  rate  for  a  retirements  to  insure  adequate  pro- 
lime,  partly  from  the  large  augraen-  motion  for  those  who  remain  be- 
tation  macfc  to  that  army  in  recent  hind,  they  propose  a  system  of 
vears,  and  partly  also  from  pen-  enforced  retirements  after  certain 
sions  being  now  available  in  almost  maxima  periods  of  service  in  each 
all  grades,  the  rates  of  which  are  grade.  This  condition  is  abso- 
very  liberal  in  comparison  with  the  iutely  necessary  if  the  scheme  b 
rate  of  pay  drawn  while  in  the  active  to  work  successfully,  and  there  is 
army.  The  different  reserves  also  no  doubt  that  it  may  hit  some 
afford  a  retreat  to  many,  to  which  men  hard;  but  the  public  good 
may  be  added  that,  as  pointed  out  must  be  the  first  con^deration, 
by  General  Beauchamp  Walker  in  and  the  reservations  proposed  by 
his  evidence,  the  work  thrown  on  the  Gomraissiouen  seem  to  go  as 
Prussian  officers  nowadays  is  severe  far  as  is  fair  and  reasonable  in 
enough  to  wear  most  men  out  by  tlie  wav  of  protecting  existing  in- 
tlie  time  they  reach  field-rank,  and  tercsts.  It  is  on  this  point,  how- 
thns  to  hasten  their  retirement,  ever,  that  the  scheme  will  suffer 
Hard  work,  in  fact,  seems  to  do  for  shipwreck  if  it  is  not  to  pass;  but 
tJiat  army  what  foreign  stations  and  it  is  to  be  lioped  the  Government 
bad  climates  do  for  ours.  But  if  will  have  sufficient  firmness  to  with- 
Europe  contiones  for  long  at  peace,  stand  any  objections  that  may  be 
the  difficulty  will  certainly  arise  in  raised  in  the  interests  of  those  who 
the  Pmssian  army  again,  especially  wiU  be  unfavourably  affected  in  this 
in  consequence  of  the  large  propor-  way.  If  we  arc  to  have  an  efficient 
tion  maintained  of  junior  to  senior  army,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
officers,  there  being  in  the  in-  the  lower  ranks  be  kept  clear  of  all 
fantry  no  less  than  four  subalterns  officers  who  reach  middle  life  wilh- 
to  one  captain.  The  Commission,  ont  having  had  the  good  fortune  to 
therefore,  recognising  the  fact  that  get  promoted  into  the  upper.  If 
the  comparatively  rapid  promotion  any  considerable  mutilation  is  made 
which  u^ed  to  obtain  in  the  Kng-  of  the  soheme  in  this  respect,  it 
lish  army  was  due  to  the  laige  pro-  must  [uuva  a  failure.  Of  course  no 
portion  of  retirement  in  the  lower  one  can  tell  beforehand  whether  or 
grades,  which,  again,  was  the  direct  not  the  payments  alone  will  prove 
result  of  purcbase,  have  wisely  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  by  induc- 
proposed  that  purchase  should  vir-  ing  a  sufficiency  of  optional  retire- 
tually  be  re-established,  but  pur-  ments,  or  how  far  resort  tu  com- 
obase  by  the  State   instead   of   by  pulaory    retiremeuts   will    be  fuund 
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necessary ;  bo  far  as  one  can  judge  merrily  ;  because  whenever  a  man 
from  the  past,  it  seems  probable  that  wanted  the  Tnoney  he  could  realise 
the  need  will  very  seldom  arise  in  it;  or  if  he  got  tired  of  the  army, 
the  cavairy,  and  not  often  in  the  he  was  sure  of  some  means  of  live- 
line,  bnt  that  superannuation  will  lihood  on  leaving  it,  and  this  with- 
often  be  necessary  in  the  artillery  out  any  harden  falling  on  the  State 
and  engineers,  and  still  more  fre-  such  as  has  now  become  neceasaiy. 
qncntly  in  the  Indian  army,  if,  as  Of  course  it  will  be  at  once  said 
is  certainly  most  desirable,  the  same  that  this  would  be  creating  a  mon- 
rules  are  made  applicable  to  it.  opoly  for  a  favoured  class— the  class 
Purchase,  then,  of  a  kind,  the  which  can  command  money  ;  bnt 
Stat«  instead  of  the  individual  bear-  open  competition  equally  creates  a 
ing  -the  cost,  is  thtis  recognised  to  monopoly  of  the  same  kind.  The 
be  the  needful  agency  for  maintain-  framers  of  the  first  great  scheme 
ing  an  efficient  army  in  the  future  ;  of  open  competition — that  for  the 
and,  aft«r  all,  the  question  cannot  Indian  Civil  Service — fancied  that 
but  arise,  even  to  those  who  were  they  had  opened  a  career  to  every 
most  keenly  alive  to  the  defects  of  clever  young  Englishman,  of  what- 
the  old  purchase  system,  whether  ever  class  in  life,  the  actual  result 
even  now  the  best  solution  of  the  being  that  the  competition  is  prac- 
difficulty  has  been  arrived  at.  For  ticnily  limited  to  those  who  are  able 
it  was  not  the  use  of  purchase,  but  to  pay  for  an  extremely  expensive 
the  abuse,  that  caused  its  aboli-  education  of  u  very  special  kind. 
tioD,  Those  impartial  critics  of  the  The  new  system  is  therefore  just 
system  who  understood  the  advan-  as  mnch  a  monopoly  as  the  old  ; 
tages  attending  it,  and  the  diffi-  and  if  the  competition  for  the  army 
culty  of  finding  any  satisfactory  snb-  continues  to  be  as  active  as  it  is  at 
etitute,  would  not  come  forward  present,  which  there  is  every  reason 
in  its  defence,  because  their  sense  to  espect,  there  will  equally  be  a 
of  justice  revolted  against  the  fla-  monopoly  for  that  also,  based  on 
grant  eases  of  injustice  which  each  the  need  for  a  lar^e  outlay  in  pre- 
man'a  experience  of  the  army  must  liminary  training.  The  craze,  in- 
have  made  him  familiar  with, — as  deed,  for  gaining  admission  to  the 
when,  for  example,  the  most  in-  army  just  now  manifested,  is  one  of 
competent  captain  in  a  regiment  has  the  most  curious  things  about  the 
got  his  majority  over  the  heads  of  new  rigime.  Formerly  the  number 
his  seniors,  all  better  men  than  of  applicants  for  this  branch  of  the 
himself,  or  where  the  command  of  public  service  used  not  to  be 
a  battalion  has  fallen  to  a  man  who     m  escess  of  the  available 


beforehand    would  and    practically    every  young    man 

straightway    destroy    its    efficiency,  who  saw  bis  way  to  supporting  him- 

But  purchase  williout  supersession  self  if  he  entered  it  could  be  pretty 

wonld  have  been  free  from  almost  sure,  if  otherwise   eligible,  of  ob- 

all    the    objections    that   could    be  taining   a  commission.      But  now, 

broQght  f^^nst  purchase  as.it  used  forsooth,    every  lad    whose   friends 

to  be  worked.     If  every  man,  for  can  scrape  ti:^ether  enough  money 

example,  as  a  condition  of  entering  to   buy  him    a  red    coat  must  lay 

the  anny,  were  required  to  deposit  himself    out    for    going    into    the 

£3000    as   caution    money,    receiv-  army,  till  the  applicants  are  seven- 

ing  the  interest  while  serving,  and  fold     the     available     commissions, 

getting   back   the   principal  on  re-  What  is  to    become    of   him  after 

tirement,  promotion   would  go  on  he  gets  his  commission,  his  friends 
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seem  lotakono  thought  about ;- pos-  tuiiately  finds  CDCouragemcnt  from 
sibl^f  iBisled  by  the  soDBenec  which  the  military  neirspapers,  that  the 
certain  would'be  army  reformers  rate  of  the  officer's  pay  should  be 
have  becu  writing,  they  imagine  levelled  up  to  some  sort  of  propor- 
tbat  the  army  is  really  to  be  made  tion  with  the  increased  wants  of 
a  "  profession "  like  the  law  or  the  present  day.  We  assert,  on 
medicine,  in  which  every  one  who  the  contrary,  that  the  tendency 
deserves  to  do  so  can  earn  a  lire-  of  recent  changes  points  distinctly 
lihood.  This  idea,  that  the  nrmy  to  the  necessity  for  disconraging 
is  going  to  be  made  a  more  comfort-  in  the  strongest  way  young  men 
'  able  and  remunerative  calling  than  without  independent  means  from 
heretofore,  ia  a  mischievous  delusion  entering  the  army.  In  former  days 
which  eaoDOt  be  too  plainly  ex-  the  poor  man  could  often  eke  out 
posed.  The  fact  is,  that  while  the  his  slender  purse  by  exchanges  ; 
chances  of  exceptional  success  have  ho  had  the  advantage  of  being  able 
greatly  diniiiuBhed,  and  the  military  to  sell  for  a  high  price  the  corn- 
career  tends  to  become  mora  and  mission  which  he  had  not  bought; 
more  of  a  humdrum  routine  aifair  and  lastly,  he  could  always  hold 
than  ever,  with  less  possibility  of  on  to  the  service  for  a  lifetime. 
brilliant  chances,  promotion  gov-  But  under  the  new  elate  of  things 
erucd  by  seniority,  and  the  rate  every  man  will  be  liable  to  com- 
of  advance  constantly  tending  to  pulsory  retirement  in  the  prime  of 
a  fixed  Umit  regulated  by  superaii-  life  on  a  pension  which,  even  at 
nuation  rules,  it  is  also  yearly  be-  the  heavy  chaise  to  the  country 
coming  more  espen^ve.  This  may  involved  by  the  scheme,  will  be  a 
be  matter  for  regret,  but  the  army  very  slender  provision  for  old  age. 
is  not  to  blame ;  and  although,  no  We  say,  then,  that  it  will  be  a 
doubt,  the  authorities  have  never  misfortune  both  for  the  country  and 
attempted  to  put  an^  real  check  on  the  men  themselves,  if  any  large 
the  rate  of  expenditure,  it  is  very  proportion  of  tlie  ofiicera  of  the 
improbable  that  any  eftorts  in  this  future  arc  dependent  solely  on  their 
direction  would  be  successful.  It  pay  and  pensions  for  a  livelihood. 
is  not  the  fault  of  military  men  If,  indeed,  there  were  a  difficulty  in 
that  hfe  in  the  army  is  becoming  obtaining  a  sufficiency  of  qualified 
more  expensive ;  officers  are  after  candidates,  then  it  might  certainly 
all  citizens,  and  naturally  reflect  be  desirable  to  raise  the  emolu- 
the  habits  of  the  class  from  which  ments  of  officers- till  that  difficulty 
they  are  drawn  ;  the  cost  of  living  were  overcome ;  but,  so  long  as  the 
in  the  anny  is  merely  an  index  social  and  other  advanti^es  offered 
of.  the  extravagant  and  luxurious  by  the  military  profession  suffice  to 
habits  of  the  present  day.  All  create  an  abundant  supply  of  well- 
sumptuary  rules,  therefore,  applied  qualified  candidates  who  can  sup- 
to  this  body  would  prove  inopera-  plement  their  pay  by  adequate 
tive.  The  evil  goes  tar  deeper;  the  private  means,  it  would  surely  be 
army  cannot  be  reformed  in  this  going  needlessly  out  of  the  way, 
respect  tJll  English  society  is  re-  and  be  altogether  impolitic,  to 
generated,  and  returns  to  a  simpler  bnrden  the  State  with  additional 
and  healthier  and  less  snobbish  charges  on  this  account.  It  will  be 
mode  of  life;  but  the  facts  being  said,  of  course,  that  our  view  would 
so,  too  strong  a  protest  cannot  be  render  the  army  a  monopoly  for  tbc 
raised  against  the  assumption  now  wealthy;  and  if  the  term  be  used 
-often  advanced,  and  which   unfor-  in  a  somewhat  wide  sense  this  may 
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be  admitted.  But  in  every  case,  bottle  will  be  effectaally  avoided. 
wliatcTer  rules  you  may  lay  down,  But  although  the  plan  may  work 
and  whererer  you  draw  the  line,  well  in  the  case  of  the  doctors,  re- 
there  must  be  a  monopoly  of  some  garding  whose  proficiency  it  is  as 
sort ;  and  if  it  be  said  that  for  hucIi  easy  to  form  a  judgment  in  peace 
an  important  profesaion  all  the  beat  as  in  war,  the  plan  would  fail  for 
talentof  the  country  should  be  made  the  combatant  branch,  from  the 
aTsilable,  that  argument,  if  it  be  impossibility  of  inferring  from  a 
worth  anything,  would  involve  that  man's  performance  of  his  duties  in 
every  promising  lad  in  the  national  peace  how  far  he  be  superior  to  his 
schools  should  be  taken  up  and  brother  officers  uuder  the  far  more 
educated  at  the  public  expense,  and  difficult  conditions  of  active  service, 
then  provided  with  a  commission  The  evidence  taken  by  the  Coramis- 
on  the  chance  of  his  turning  out  sioners  ia  unanimous  on  t)iii>  point; 
a  valuable  acqiiisilion.  and  any  one  who  can  realise  anv- 
This  argument,  that  the  reguia-  thing  of  the  meaning  of  war,  must 
tions  ought  to  recognise  the  fact  concur  in  the  conclusion  at  which 
distinctly,  that  the  majority  of  the  they  arrived.  For  just  as  a  man 
ofBcers  servinjf  in  the  army  should  may  be  a  very  estimable  father  of 
not  be  intending  to  make  it  a  per-  a  family  or  master  of  a  household, 
tnanent  profession,  in  the  sense  that  who  yet  may  lose  his  head  if  a  fire 
they  need  to  gain  their  livelihood  bnrste  out  suddenly  at  midnight,  so 
by  it,  has  lately  been  advocated  it  is  one  thing  to  maintain  discipline 
with  much  force  in  some  letters  in  a  regiment,  or  to  have  an  intelli- 
to  the  '  Spectator,'  with  the  well-  gent  appreciation  of  the  theory  of 
known  signature  of  A.  C.  R.  The  war,  and  another  and  a  very  dif- 
gallant  writer — for  so  under  his  ferent  one  to  find  yourself  the  one 
thin  disguise  we  may  venture  to  man  on  whose  bearing  in  a  critical 
style  him — goes  indeed  a  good  deal  moment  the  crisis  of  the  battle 
further  than  we  have  ventured  to  turns.  It  may  indeed  be  compara- 
do.  He  raises  the  question  whether  tively  easy  to  stand  your  ground 
it  is  politic  to  give  even  the  mod-  like  your  neighbours,  although  the 
erate  payments  on  retirement  pro-  crashing  shell  and  the  withering 
posed  by  the  Commission,  and  sug-  musketry-fire  be  making  their  gaps 
gcsta  that  the  temporary  character  right  and  left ;  most  men  may  be 
which  he  recognises  as  an  essential  trusted  to  do  their  duty  in  this 
condition  of  service  in  the  army  respect :  but  where  one  man  differs 
should  be  still  more  plainly  stamped  from  another  is  in  the  faculty  of 
on  it  by  commissioning  officers  for  knowing  when  lo  act  on  his  own 
only  a  limited  term  of  years,  at  the  responsibility ;  when,  for  example, 
end  of  which  the  commissions  of  to  go  forward  into  the  unknown 
only  a  selected  few  would  be  made  danger  ahead,  or  to  encounter  some 
permanent.  There  is  precedent  for  risk  which  the  brave  man  knows  to 
this  in  the  new  regulations  proposed  be  the  surest  road  to  safely.  These 
by  Mr.  Hardy  for  army  surgeons,  are  the  men  who  inspire  the  oon- 
who  are  in  future  to  be  commis-  fidenco  in  war  which  gives  birth  to 
sioned  for  t«n  years  only,  and  at  victory;  it  is  round  such  men  as 
the  enA  of  that  term  are  to  be  re-  these  that  troops  will  rally  in  the 
tired  with  a  bonus,  unless  it  be  supremo  moments  on  which  turns 
desired  to  retain  their  services.  In  the  fate  of  battle,  and  under  their 
this  way  the  block  which  now  oc-  leading  accomplish  the  impossible, 
curs  at  the  ueck  of  the  promotion-  But  there  is  no  way  of  finding  ont 
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tkese  men  in  peace  time ;  soldiers  elect  to  hold  on  to  tbe  service,  will 
often  come  ont  in  a  new  ligLt  on  be  comparatively  rapid,  more  esp&- 
active  service ;  war  makes  and  cially  if,  aa  tbe  Commission  pro- 
tnars  reputations.  All  devices,  then,  pose,  all  general  officers  be  trans- 
for  selecting  ofBcem  in  peace  time,  ferred  to  a  retired  list  on  reacbiog 
whetber  by  educational  or  other  the  ^e  of  seventy,  while  the  active 
tests,  will  certainly  come  short  of  list  is  maintained  at  the  present 
attaining  the  desired  object.  The  strength.  But  all  this  is  matter  of 
Commissioners,  acting  on  this  view,  uncertainty,  and  it  seems  very  uo- 
have  wisely  ruled  that  the  only  safe  desirable  that  nn  efficient  officer 
guide  for  promotion  in  peace  time  should  be  placed  on  the  shelf  for  a 
is  seniority,  tempered  by  rejection  longer  or  shorter  period,  at  a  time 
•f  tbe  obviously  incompetent ;  and  when  every  year  so  spent  makes  & 
the  intelligent  suggestions  of  A.  CR.  difference  for  the  worse.  Why,  too. 
on  this  head  most,  wc  think,  be  dis-  should  a  man  after  performing  the 
regarded  aa  impracticable;  although  dutiesof  ageneral  officer  in  the  com- 
the  general  idea  enforced  by  him,  mand  of  a  brigade  for  several  years 
that  the  aim  of  army  legislation  revert  again  to  the  rank  of  colonel  I 
should  he  to  encourage  the  nou-  ^^'hy,  too,  as  Lord  Sandhurst  per- 
professional  soldier,  and  to  frame  tinently  asked,  should  not  a  man 
your  plans  so  that  the  man  who  in-  wbo  has  held  temporary  rank  as 
tends  to  make  a  permanent  profes-  full  general  or  lieutenant-general  in 
sion  of  the  army  shall  be  the  ex-  India,  bo  confirmed  in  the  higher 
ception  to  the  rule,  is,  we  believe,  grade  on  the  completion  of  his  tour 
the  proper  one  to  act  upon.  of  service  !  Surely  in  such  cases 
Tne  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  the  step  of  rank  is  fairly  earned. 
proposals  contained  in  tne  Report  But,  in  fact,  tbe  whole  system  of 
18,  to  our  thinking,  that  part  which  dealing  with  the  establishment  of 
deals  with  the  officer  after  he  leaves  generds  requires  to  be  overhauled, 
his  regiment,  and  the  arrangements  There  is  surely  no  more  reason 
forpromotionson  the  list  of  generals,  why  a  large  so-called  active  list  of 
The  Commissioners  are  strongly  for  generals  should  be  kept  up,  a  very 
maintuning  tbe  limit  of  five  years  for  few  only  of  the  whole  having  any 
thecoromandof  a  battalion;  and  the  real  prospect  of  ever  being  active- 
evidence  they  took  generally  con-  Jy  employed,  than  that  we  should 
'  firms  the  re  commend  alio  n,  A  lieu-  maintain  an  establishment  of  three 
ten  ant- colonel,  therefore,  after  hold-  or  four  times  as  many  lieutenant- 
log  the  commaud  for  five  years —  colonels  as  there  nrc  battalions  to 
that  is,  in  most  cases,  simultaneously  be  commended  by  them.  A  radical 
with  his  promotion  to  brevet  colonel  change  of  system  is  needed  in  this 
— is  to  nave  the  option  of  retiring  respect,  for  efficiency  is  at  least  as 
on  a  pension  of  £120  a-year,  or  necessary  in  generals  as  in  any 
going  on  half-pay.  In  the  latter  other  class.  The  first  thing  re- 
caae  he  will  be  eligible  for  any  quired  is  a  considerable  increase 
further  employment  that  may  come  of  general  officers'  commands,  as 
to  bim,  and  for  promotion  in  duo  proposed  by  General  Beanchamp 
course  in  order  of  seniority  to  general  Walker  in  his  evidence,  bringing 
officer.  Now,  if  a  large  proportion  up  the  active  establishment  into 
of  the  superannuated  tieutennnt-  reasonable  correspondence  with  the 
colonels  accept  this  liberal  full-pay  strength  of  tbe  army,  and  the  num> 
retirement,  the  succession  to  tbe  ber  needed  for  active  service.  This 
higher  grade  of  the  remainder,  who  m^ht  form  the  basis  of  the  fixed 
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establish meot,  to  wfaicli  no  promo- 
tion should  be  made,  except  to  fill 
a  vacant  command.  Such  promo- 
tion to  be  made  by  selection — using 
the  term  in  the  qualified  sense  em- 
ployed by  the  Commissioners — from 
the  list  of  colonels ;  the  promotion 
to  lieutenant-general  and  full  general 
to  be  made  in  tfac  same  way.  An 
ofllcer,  after  serving  for  the  fixed 
term  of  his  command,  to  be  eligible 
to  remain  on  the  active  list  for  five 
years,  after  which,  if  still  unem- 
ployed or  not  promoted,  he  should 
be  removed  to  the  retired  list,  no 
promotion  being  however  made  in 
such  case  in  bis  room.  Thus  the 
active  list  at  any  time  would  be 
composed  of  those  generals  then 
holding  commands,  and  those  who 
had  held  commands  or  equivalent 
appointments  within  the  last  five 
years.  Further,  no  one  could  ob- 
tain admission  to  this  active  list, 
except  by  being  selected  in  the  first 
instance  for  a  command;  while  to 
obtain  promotion  from  one  grade  of 
general  officer  to  another,  the  qnali- 
fication  woatd  be  necessary  of  being 
selected  for  a  second  tour  of,  active 
employment  Such  a  system  would 
give  as  a  list  of  men  more  really 
generals,  if  we  may  use  the  term, 
than  we  have  now,  and  would,  we 
believe,  prove  more  efiective  in  this 
respect  thau  that  proposed  by  the 
Commission.  They  claim  for  their 
plan,  indeed,  that  it  would  at  least 
improve  the  ensting  state  of  thingti. 
They  say  that  "  measures  should  be 
fallen  to  diminish  the  period  of 
thirteen  years  and  a  half,  or  per- 
haps even  more,  which  would,  as 
matters  now  stand,  intervene  be- 
tween the  expiration  of  r^imental 
eommand  and  accession  to  the  gene- 
ral officers'  establishment"  In  this 
probably  every  one  will  agree;  the 
thing  has  only  to  be  stated  for  the 
monstrona  nature  of  the  preseut  ar- 
rangement to  be  seen.  Bnt  they  go 
on  to  add  that  "  the  extent  to  whieh 


this  diminution  should  be  pushed  is 
in  some  measure  a  question  of  ex- 
pense ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  recom- 
mend that  a  brevet  colonel  should  . 
not  on  the  average  pass  more  than 
eight  years  after  leaving  his  regi- 
ment before  he  becomes  a  general 
officer."  Most  people  will  think 
that,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  at 
any  rate  a  maximum  of  eight  years 
is  much  too  long.  In  fact,  the  Com- 
missioners, when  they  come  to  de^ 
with  generals,  seem  disposed  to  stop 
tenderly.  Several  of  the  number 
having  themselves  passed  through 
this  period  of  probation,  it  may  not 
seem  inordinate  to  thera.  Wu  are 
all  of  us,  no  doubt,  slow  to  admit 
that  we  are  not  so  efficient  ha  we 
were  when  a  few  years  younger. 
But  those  who  are  not  geneial  offi- 
cers will  probably  be  of  opinion 
that  the  intermediate  period,  even 
as  thus  curtailed,  would  be  still 
too  long.  Our  plan  would  shorten 
it  materially,  while  it  would  do 
away  with  the  objectionable  feature 
of  the  present  system,  that  a  man 
once  made  a  general  of  the  jnuior 
grade  goes  on  henceforward  through 
the  different  ranks  without  giving 
any  value  in  the  way  of  service 
in  return.  Under  such  a  system 
as  we  have  suggested,  a  colonel 
would  never  have  to  wait  more 
than  five  years  for  promotion,  and 
a  general  on  the  active  list  vould 
never  he  more  than  five  years  un- 
employed; and  with  all  deference 
to  the  argument  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, "that  the  establishment  of 
genera)  officers  is  not  intended  to 
fulfil  the  sole  parpose  of  providing 
officers  capable  of  taking  the  field 
in  ligh  commands  on  active  service, 
and  that  the  advanced  age  which  is 
eminently  undesirable  in  the  ease  of 
officers  called  to  active  commands 
in  the  field,  is  no  disqualification 
for  many  commands  in  time  of 
peace,  still  less  so  for  a  step  con- 
ferred as  a  reward   only  for  long 
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service,"  this  laat  aeiiteiice  surely  styled  brevet  captains  and  breret 
begs  tiie  question.  It  is  not  at  lieutenants?  The  title  would  reallj 
all  desirable  that  this  v-lc^  sUonld  bo  nut  a  bit  less  appropriate  in  the 
be  given  as  a  reward  for  long  aer-  one  ease  than  the  otLer,  being,  in 
vice  only;  nor  can  a  man  properly  fact,  equally  unmeaning  in  either, 
be  said  to  be  performing  service  The  origin  of  the  ranlc  erf  lientenant- 
when  he  is  living  at  home  on  his  colonel  is  of  course  well  known. 
unattached  pay.  The  mere  faculty  Time  was  when  every  r^ment  bad 
for  enistenoe  without  rendering  sny  a  real  colonel,  who  was  not  always 
equivalent  should  not  be  held  to  a  general  officer  as  well,  and  the 
give  any  claim  to  further  advance-  officer  virtually  commanding  the 
ment.  We  submit,  then,  that  some  battalion  held,  therefore,  a  lower 
scheme  of  the  kind  here  sketched  grade,  with  a  title  signifying  that 
out  would  be  a  decided  improve-  he  was  merely  the  colonel's  deputy. 
ment,  so  far  as  the  efficiency  of  the  But  in  course  of  time  the  eonnec- 
iipper  ranks  of  the  army'  is  con-  tion  of  the  colonel  with  his  regiment 
ceroed.  The  plan  would  indeed  has  become  slighter  and  slighter, 
involve  a  considerable  reduction  in  till  at  last  it  has  ceased  to  be  any- 
tlic  present  establialmient  of  gen-  thing  more  than  a  prtrely  nominal 
erals,  and  so  far  there  would  be  one,  conveying  an  honoruy  distinc- 
fewer  vacancies  to  which  to  sue-  tion  and  canning  with  it  a  good- 
ceed ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  senice  pension.  The  title  of  lieu- 
would  be  created  a  large  retired  list  tenant-colonel,  therefore,  as  desig- 
of  indefinite  extent;  and  generally  nating  the  actual  commander  of  the 
the  effect  of  the  plan  would  be  to  regiment,  has  now  become  a  com- 
aid  materially  in  bringing  abont  plete  anachronism,  and  a  very  in- 
that  even  and  regular  flow  of  pro-  convenient  one.  For  example,  it  is 
motion  which  is  the  object  in  view,  proposed,  as  we  have  siud,  that  the 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  uncer-  rank  of  full  colonel  in  the  artillery 
tainty  of  gaining  any  further  pro-  shall  be  abolished ;  and  further,  that 
motion  by  going  on  half -pay  as  every  lieutenant  -  colonel  of  that 
a  brevet  colonel,  involved  in  this  regiment,  after  five  years'  service  in 
plan,  would  be  a  strong  additional  tluit  grade,  shall  either  retire  or  go 
inducement  to  a  man  to  accept  the  on  half-pay,  as  is  provided  for  the 
full-pay  retirement,  which  it  is  pro-  line  and  cavalry.  Those  of  the 
posed  shall  be  avnilable  on  reaciiing  lieutenant-colonels  who  elect  for 
that  rank;  in  this  way  the  plan  the  second  alternative  will,  how- 
would  sensibly  sttmuLate  promotion,  ever,  bo  eligible  for  such  commanda 
This  discussion  about  the  best  on  the  staff  aa  are  now  held  by  the 
way  of  advancing  the  brevet  colonels  full  colonels  of  the  regiment,  llius 
naturally  suj^ests  whether  the  pres-  the  artillery  officer  commanding  at 
ent  mode  of  producing  that  descrip-  Aldershot,  for  instance,  will  be  a 
tion  of  officer  b  the  most  appropriate  half-pay  lieutenant-colonel  unatlach- 
that  could  be  adopted.  At  the  out-  ed,  brevet  colonel,  and  colonel  on 
set  it  muBt  strike  an  unprejudiced  the  ataff.  Absurdity  in  naming 
observer  as  a  little  singular  that,  could  not  well  be  carried  further, 
except  in  the  artillery  and  en^neers.  Clearly  the  time  has  come  for 
in  which  branches  of  the  service  the  altering  the  rank  of  the  officer 
rank  is  now  to  he  abolished,  all  col-  commandite  a  iwiment  to  that  of 
onels  should  hold  that  rank  merely  colonel.  Tue  senior^iiiajor  might 
by  brevet  Why  should  not  all  cap-  then  be  styled  lieutenant-colonel, 
tains    and    lieutenants   equally    be  or,  if  it  be  thought  preferable,  the 
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actual  commandaot  might  still  be  uot  make  liim  younger  or  fresbcr. 
commissioned  as  lieutenant-colonel  If  tlie  majors  thus  created  were  to 
in  the  first  instance,  and  promoted  to  be  exempt  from  the  proposed  rule  of 
colonel  after  three  years'  ser?ice  ip  saperannuation  after  twenty  years' 
the  lower  grade,  as  was  the  practice  service,  then  the  result  would  be  to 
for  some  time  subsequent  to  the  pive  an  older  class  of  Inen  falfilling 
Crimean  war.  The  higher  rank  need  the  functions  of  captain  than  the 
not  carry  additional  pay,  or,  if  it  be  standardof  efficiency  demands.  If,  on 
thought  desitable  to  makea  distinc-  the  other  hand,  the  Iwenty-years' rule 
tion  in  this  respect,  the  difference  is  to  be  made  applicable  to  them, 
might  be  so  small  as  not  to  make  superannuation  would  be  brought 
any  appreciable  addition  to  the  army  down  a  stage  lower,  and  would 
estimates.  The  important  point,  press  still  harder  than  it  is  likely  to 
however,  for  which  we  contend  is,  do  already  under  the  proposed  rule. 
that  the  rank  should  bo  substantive  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that 
and  not  brevet  rank ;  that  is,  a  man  after  all  the  effect  of  rank  is  mere- 
sbould  not  be  a  lieutenant- colon  el  ly .  comparative,  and  it  may  easily 
and  brevet  colonel,  but  colonel  only,  be  made  too  cheap.  The  tendency 
this  substantial  rank  being  hence-  of  things  has  been  much  in  this 
forward  intermediate  between  that  way  already:  the  profuse  distribu- 
of  lieutenant-colonel  and  general,  tion  of  brevets  ;  the  abolition  of  the 
and  held  by  the  officers  on  half-  rank  of  ensign ;  the  high  relative 
pay  who,  after  their  five  years'  tour  rank  bestowed  on  the  non-combatant 
of  regimental  command,  are  either  branches ;  the  honorary  promotions 
waiting  for  employment,  or  are  al-  on  retirement;  the  titles  militia 
-  ready  employed  as  commanding  officers  carry  about  with  them  into 
brigade-depots,  colonels  of  artillery  their  peaceful  avocations;  the  con- 
and  engineers  on  the  stafii  and  so  version  of  the  artillery  and  engineer 
forth.  captains  into  majors, — all  these 
things  have  had  the  effect  of  cheap- 
It  was  of  course  to  be  expected  ening  military  rank  in  a  very  sensi- 
that,  while  the  general  subject  was  ble  degree,  and  it  will  certainly  be 
underconsidGration,  the  Commission  desirable  for  the  future  rather  to 
should  direct  their  attention  to  the  hold  back  than  to  make  further 
alternative  mode  of  giving  promotion  concessions  in  the  same  direction. 
which  might  bo  afforded  by  incraas-  Already  the  field  -  officers  of  our 
ing  the  nigher  regimental  ranks,  army  are  out  of  all  proportion  in 
Some  of  the  witnesses  examined,  as  excess  of  those  of  Continental 
Sir  John  Adye  and  Sir  Lintom  armies ;  if  the  levelling-ap  process  is 
Simmons,  were  in  favour  of  an  or-  to  go  macli  further,  everybody  will 
ganisation  of  infantry  and  cavalry  soon  be  a  major,  and  then  the  rank 
i>y  double  companies  and  squadrons,  will  be  worthless.  Happily,  then, 
to  be  commanded  by  majors.  This  the  general  tendency  of  the  evi- 
plan  would  certainly  have  the  effect  dence  taken  by  the  Commissioners 
of  bringing  an  officer  up  to  that  rank  is  against  the  propoaal  in  question. 
somewhat  sooner  than  he  gets  there  The  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
by  the  present  system ;  hut  it  would  bridge  is  very  decided  on  this  point : 
not  insure  the  main  object  in  view,  "  I  have  the  strongest  possible  ob- 
ot  maintaining  a  sufficient  flow  of  jection  to  it  [an  increase  of  majors], 
promotion  to  secure  that  all  officers  and  I  am  very  anxions  to  state  that 
.  shall  be  young  enongb  for  their  I  think  nothing  would  be  so  unde- 
wort.     Calling  a  man  a  major  does  sirable,  and  it  would  ho  deplorable 
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if   BO  lai^o  an  addition  should  be  promotion  wheu  nobody  Hhall  ever 

made   to  the  field  -  officers   of  the  snpereede  anybody  else ;  when  every- 

army.     I  think  we  have  very  much  body  eipecta  to  be  always  compen- 

too  many  field-officers  now,  and  the  sated  by  a  general  brevet  for  every- 

consequences  are  very  serious."     It  body  else'e  promotion  ;    and  when 

is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  every    so-called    ^evance   iu   this 

Commissioners  did  not  also  them-  line  is  sure  of  redress  if  o>iiy  the 

selves  add  au  opinion  on  this  point,  claimant   be    sufficiently   persistent 

which,  coming  from  such  an  author-  in  pressing  it   forward — with   such 

ity,    would   have   been   conclusive,  tendencies   in    operation,  even   thie 

They  content  themselves  with   ob-  reasonable   and   moderate   plan  for 

serving  that  tboy  have  not  entered  securing  a  proper  rule  of  army  pro- 

on  the  qnestion,  "  as  we   conceive  motion    and    retirement,    may    be 

it    not  to    be  within  onr   province  shorn   of  some   of  its  best   provi- 

to  deal  with  it;"  but  inasmuch  as  sions  before   it  bo  finally  adopted, 

tbey  took  a  good  deal  of  evidence  It  is  so  moch  easier  when  in  donbt 

on  the  sabject,  their  opinion  on  the  to  take  the  course  of  inaction,  which 

case  would  certainly  have  been  of  gives  least  trouble  and  excites  least 

\-alue.  opposition.     We  iwnst  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  result  of  the  labonrs 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  how  underffone  by  this  Commission  may 

far  the    proposals  of  the  Commis-  prove  less  abortive  than  those  of  so 

sioners  will  he  carried  oat  in  their  many  of    their    predecessors  liave 

integrity.     Some   opposition    mnst  been,  and  that  this  most  neeessary 

of  course  be  expect«a  from  the  side  supplement  to  the  abolition  of  por- 

of  those  who  conceive  their  interests  chase,  without  which  that  measure 

to    be    injuriously    affected   by  the  was  simply  a  rude  and  crude  revolu- 

Bcheme  :  and  in  these  days  of  gen-  tion,  may  pass  nnmutilated  through 

end  softness,  when  resistance  ia  sel-  the  crucible  of  official  and  parlia- 

dom  made  to  clamour,  and  we  seem  mentary  criticism, 
to  be  drifting  into  that  state  of  mmj 
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THE  LIFE  OF  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 


Thk  outside  world  is  always  cu- 
rious to  look  behind  the  scenes  of 
the  palace.  Royalty,  at  least  until 
these  later  days,  has  lived  eo  niucli 
apart  from  ordinary  life — its  posi- 
tion, ita  habits,  its  duties,  and  its 
temptations,  are  of  so  special  a 
kind,  that  they  have  seemed  remote 
from  common  sympathies,  and  have 
not  been  judged  by  the  common 
Standard.  More  heroic  qualities 
were  looked  for  in  the  prince  than 
in  the  subject,  and  were  conven- 
tionally attributed  even  where  they 
did  not  exist;  and  more  allowance 
was  made — and  too  often  required 
— for  his  frailties  than  would  have 
been  accorded  to  a  humble  offender. 
We  had  retained  in  England  much 
of  the  Eastern  notion,  that  the 
monarch  should  not  be  too  acces- 
sible to  his  subjects,  or  be  brought 
into  too  familiar  view.  The  glimp- 
ses which  the  public  sometimes  ob- 
tained into  the  inner  life  of  courte 
had  something  of  the  attraction  of  a 
surreptitious  pleasure.  Vulgar  curi- 
osity has  been  always  on  the  watch 
for  such  peeps  at  majesty  deprived  . 
of  its  erternals ;  and  the  revelations 
made  from  time  to  time,  too  often  by 
disappointed  courtiers  arid  by  valet- 
minds  to  whom  nothing  was  sacred 
cr  heroic,  were  apt  to  be  as  unedify- 
ing  ae  untrast worthy.  But  in  other 
sniD;d9,  also,  there  has  always  existed 
'  asity  of  a  nobler  kind,  to  know 
iclraelhing  more  of  the  character 
ind  life  of  the  sovereign  than  can  be 
fathered  from  the  public  exercise 
if  the  royal  prerogative,  or  the  par- 
fcde  of  state  ceremonial.  The  stu- 
/dent  of  history  knows  well  that  in 
'  the  iaternal  life  of  courts  there  often 
e  the  secrets  of  political  changes ; 
and  for  bis  purpose  the  revelation, 


be  it  full  or  partial,  mnst  be  authen- 
tic, and  not  the  mere  court  gossip 
which  delights  the  multitude. 

To  some,  again,  the  mystery  that 
shadows  the  throne  is  something 
on  which  they  do  not  care  to  have 
the  light  thrown  too  rashly.  They 
know  that  kings  and  queens  are 
human ;  and  as,  to  some  devotion- 
al temperaments,  the  priest  should 
always  be  nothing  more  and  noth- 
ing less  than  the  priest,  and  should 
seem,  at  least  to  the  eyes  of  the 
faithfnl,  aboTe  all  ordinnry  affec- 
tions and  infirmities,  so  these  would 
have  the  "  divinity  which  doth 
hedge"  the  crown  maintained  as  a 
sacred  precinct,  not  lightly  to  be 
thrown  open  to  the  gaze  of  even 
the  most  loyal  worshipper.  When 
the  '  Leaves  from  Her  Majesty's 
Journal  in  the  Highlands'  were 
first  announced  for  publicatioD,  it 
was  not  all  of  her  most  devoted 
subjects  who  received  tbatannounce- 
ment  with  ijnmixed  pleasure.  It 
was  a  sort  of  Ikon  Baiilike  for 
which  nothing  in  their  experience 
had  prepared  them.  Even  the  en- 
thusiastic reception  which  the  pub- 
lic gave  to  those  royal  idylls  scarcely 
reooneiled  such  jealous  spirits  to 
this  withdrawing  of  the  veil. 

But  when  it  became  known  that 
a  Life  of  the  great  Prince,  whose 
early  loss  England  had  mourned  as 
one  man,  was  about  to  be  written 
under  her  Majesty's  sanction,  and 
from  materials  which  she  alone 
could  supply,  it  was  felt  at  once 
that  such  a  record  was  what  the 
country  desired,  and  that  only  in 
such  way  could  it  be  obtained.  De- 
tached passages  in  that  life  had  lain 
open  everywhere  to  the  public  view : 
acta  done,  and  speeches  made,  and 
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opiDJQns  delivered,  la  public;  but 
tbe  whole  consistent  and  harmoni- 
oua  character,  from  which  sprang 
both  deeds  and  words,  had  yet  to 
bo  mode  known  and  appreciated. 
The  persoDal  details,  almost  start- 
ling in  their  frankness,  which 
abounded  in  the  first  yolume  of  Mr, 
Theodore  Martin's  work,  were  felt 
to  be  a  noble  tribute  of  a  royal  wife 
to  the  memory  of  the  husband  in 
whose  relations  both  with  herself 
and  with  the  country  there  was 
nothing  to  conceal.  And  her  whole 
life  had  been  so  bound  up  with  his 
— he  bad  been  bo  emphatically  the 
"  Consort "  of  the  Queen  in  every 
sense,  public  and  domestic — that  Ilia 
life  could  not  be  written  without 
tbe  introduction  of  tbo  larger  and 
more  intimate  portion  of  her  own. 
Mr.  Martin  touches  this  gracefully 
in  bis  prefatory  dedication  of  this 
second  volume  to  her  Majesty : — 


"  NotUing  Impressed  or  toucUed  mo 
more  than  tbe  IndicatioDS  on  which  I 
everfwUere  came,  of  how  the  minilB 
and  hands  of  yoar  Majeetjr  and  tlie 
Prince  had  worked  togetker  upon  the 
multiform  and  dlfflcuU  cjueetions  nliicU 
were  coustantly  preacntiD);  tliemselveB 
for  consideration.  Only  a  faint  idea 
can  be  given  in  any  work  like  tlia 
present  of  tlie  weighty  character  and 
the  wide  range  of  the  topics  wliich  en- 
gajied  tbe  tboughts  of  your  Majesty 
and  the  Prince  during  the  eventful 
yearsofwhlch  tills  volume  treats.  Still, 
it  cannot  lint  be  well  tliat  your  Ua- 
jsBty's  subjects  should  learn  something 
of  the  noble  activily  which  then  reign- 
ed within  tbe  palace  ;  bow  not  a  day, 
scarcely  an  boar,  i«8sed  which  did  not 
leave  its  record  of  some  good  work 
done,  some  sagacious  counsel  tendered, 
some  worthy    enterprise    oncouraKcd, 

better  devised  or  helped  forward,  some 
problem  of  grave  social  or  polilioal 
moment  meditated  to  its  depths  and 
advanced  towards  a  solution.  They 
have  long  looked  with  pride  to  the 
home  of  their  Sovereign  as  a  pattern 
of  what  a  home  and  a  Court  shoald 
be  in  the  warmth  of  the  family  aflec* 


Nov. 

tion,  the  reliaed  simplicity  of  the 
tastes,  the  parity  of  the  moral  atmr>- 
spliere,  by  which  it  was  pervaded. 
They  will  be  no  less  pleased  to  learn, 
as  ^m  the  present  volume  they  will, 
that  while  all  tbe  graces  of  life  were 
cultivated  there,  and  all  '  tbe  cUaritiea 
that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless'  dili- 
gently fostered,  tltat  home  was  also  the 
Beat  of  hard,  anj^lous,  unremitting  work, 
which  had  for  its  one  object  the  pro- 
tection and  promotion  of  the  country's 


Mr.  Martin  has  not  been  proof 
against  tbe  temptntioD  to  make  lus 
work,  in  point  of  actual  scope  and 
extent,  a  political  bistory  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  as  well  as 
a  biography  of  tbe  Frince.  It  was 
perhaps  impossible  to  separate  the 
one  from  the  other.  The  husband 
of  the  Queen  was  so  identified  in 
thought  word,  and  deed  with  the 
Queen  herself,  and  ber  Majesty's 
personal  interest  in  all  that  tonched 
tbe  political  as  well  as  domestic 
relations  of  her  kingdom  was  so 
deep  and  earnest,  that  tbo  life  of 
tbe  state  was  bound  up  with  the 
lives  of  both.  It  would  have  been 
possible  to  write  a  life  of  the  Prince 
which  would  have  altogether  avoid- 
ed, or  touched  only  lightly  Ukd  by 
the  way,  upon  foreign  politics ;  but 
this  would  have  given  a  very  imper 
feet  view  of  bis  character  and  bis 
influence. 

But  the  author  can  well  make 
his  own  apology : — 

"In  writing  the  Life  of  the  Prince, 
I  have  felt  that  I  must  write  wliat 
would  be  in  some  measure  a  historylot 
the  time.  The  duties  of  his  posilidn, 
aa  the  Prince  understood  them,  mad* 
it  incumbent  npon  him  to  l>e  over  ok 
the  watch  where  the  welfare  of  joutr 
Majesty's  kingdom  was  concerned' 
The  interests  of  England,  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home,  were  not  mora  dear 
to  yoar  Maje«y  than  they  were  to 
him.  To  help,  ao  far  as  in  him  lay, 
to  uphold  these  interests,  and  lo  keep 
England  true  to  her  great  name  and 
worthy  of  her  great  iiiheritanoe.  was 
with  the  Prince,  aa  with  your  Haje*^, 
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the    dear«8t   object  of  liis  ambition,  we    may   perhaps   be   parcloned    if 

Seeking  no  peraonal  trmmph,  be  was  ^g    refrard    tlie     Prince    solely    in 

content,  and  more  tlian  content,  with  ,■         P ,■        .     .u     -c     i-  1  i 

strengthening  the  bands,  wbile  light-  ^"  relations  to  the  EDgleli  people. 

eiuDE  iliB  labours,  o(  tlie  Sovereign,  En|[lana    was    the     borne    or    hia 

in  nrboee  life  hiB  own  was  merged.  deliberate  adoption;   and  whateTer 

"The    eventa   wbicb    make   bistoTj  jettons    calumny    tnicbt    assert    or 

z"fSz  fXii'Ttrti's  rr"^-^  ti,e  «.„,„„  („„  «„, 

his  mind  WBB  most  conaUntly  at  work.  ^  t"ne,  it  continued  to  tlie  last  to 

It  was  witik  tliem  that  bis  correspond-  be  the  home  of  Iiis  fixed  and  nnal- 

ence  cliiefl;  dealt.      His  story,  there-  terable  affection, 

fore,  could  not  be  told  whhout  at  the  ,  jj^  ;„,;   (.j  j^to  ContinenUl  polu 

eame  time  telling  the  story  of  tliose  ,-  ,   .'?         .  i  e  i  ■  .       .  '^.. 

events.     To  show  how  tliey  acted  upon  ties,  and   the  watchful  interest  with 

liiB  mind,  and  how  in  turn  his  influ-  which  be  followed  their  eveiT  mo ve- 

enco  reacted  upon  tUem,  has  ijeen  my  ment,  only  served  to  strengthea  bis 

aim.    This  could  not  be  done  without  appreciation    of    English    character 

i'^.SV.';:,t.'^'tVt°&°;  ■r'  'r  .".;!.".•«'»  e;?"  i»-  ■ 

in  the  way  of  active  supervision  of  the  stitutiODs.      At  the  close  of  the  first 

bnslnes9  of  the  State.  In  goin;r  through  volume    of   this   exhaustive   record, 

the  voluminous  records  of  Slain  and  the  Prince  was  left  in  the  midst  of 

other  papers  compiled   by  the  Prince  ^   ^^1^5^  ^jji^h,  while  it  threatened 

for  the  USB  of  your  Majesty  and  him-  .,  1  »   1.  -""■""^"'"^ 

aelf.  which  it  has  been  my  duty  and  »!>«  ge"«™'    P««*^e  of  Europe, 

iTlleKB  to  examine  in  the  execution  made    English     statesmeu     ' 


of  my  task,  nothins  baa  impressed  or  for  our  own  security,  brought  with 

tooehed  me  more  than  the  indications  jt  ^  ^^^cM   disappo'intment  to  the 

on  whicli  I  evervwliere  came,  of  bow  n        '       1.1  -_     n      tl 

the  minds  and  hands  of  your  Majesty  Queen  and  to  himself.     The  e,itente 

and  the  Prince  had  worked  together  cordiale  which  tliey  had  botll  Stnv- 

upon  the  multiform  and  difflcuU  ques-  en  so  loyally  to  inaintain  between 

lions  which  were  constantly  presenting  France     and    England,    and    which 

themselves  for  consideration."  j^^^^  ,^1^^^  ;„  theif  eyes  the  character 
of  a  bond  of  personal  affection  be- 
tween  themselves  and    the   whole 

His  German  birUi,  education,  and  family  of  Louis  Philippe,  had  been 

family  connections  gave  him  at  once  broken    by   the    French   monarches 

a  natural  interest  in  all  Continental  indefensible  duplicity  in  the  matter 

qoestions,  and    an    appreciation  of  of  the  Spanish  marriages.    Retribu- 

toeir  various    bearings  which  very  tion  had  followed   quickly  enough 

few  Englishmen  could  acquire ;  and  to  malce  the  words  of  Baron  Sto^- 

though  his  loyalty  to  England  never  mar,  written  to  the  Prince  scarcely 

for  an   instant  failed,  he  was  able  more  than  six  months  before,  singu- 

to  bring  to  bear  upon  them  a  judg-  larly  prophetic  :    "  If  he  live   long 

ment   not  hable  to   be  warped,  as  enougli,  ue  can  hardly  fail  to  Buffer 

is  so  often  the  case,  by  our  insular  some   portion    of     the   puoishmciit 

prejudices.  which,    according    to   the    laws   of 

Ilia  intense   interest  in,  and  his  nature,  he  has  incurred."     This  was 

keen  and  dispassionate  criticism  of  written    in    August    1847;  and  in 

the  eventful  troubles  of  184?,  which  February  of  the  following  year  Louis 

shook  in  turn  nearly  every  throne  Philippe  was   a  victim  to  his  own 

in  Europe,  will  be  found  to  occupy  crooked  polic}',  and  a  fugitive  from 

some  of  tho  most  interesting  cliap-  France.     How   much    this   affected 

tors   iu   this  volume.     But   in   tho  the  Prince,  coming  as  it  did  at  the 

brief  space   to   whicli  our  present  same    time   with    disturbances    at 

notice    of    it     must    be    confined,  home  and  some  family  cares,  may 
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"  Enropean  \iax  Is  at  our  doors ; 
Prance  is  ablozo  in  eveiT'  qoaner ; 
Jjouls  Pbilippe  ia  wandering  iiboiit  in 
disnuiBB,  BO  Is  the  Queen  ;  Nemoura 
and  Cifimentino  iiave  found  their  way 
to  Dover :  ot  Augnalus,  Victolre^ 
Alexander  WQftemlierg,  and  tlie  ptliers, 
nil  wo  know  ii,  tliat  the  DucbeBB  of 
MontpeDBier  is  at  Treport  under 
nnotber  name ;  Quizot  ia  t,  priioner, 
tlie  Republic  declared,  the  arm]'  or- 
dered to  tlie  froutier,  llie  iacorpora. 
tion  of  Belgium  and  tlie  Bbenish  pro- 
vinces proclaimed.  Here  tijej  refuse 
to  pay  tlio  income  tai,  and  attack  the 
Minietry ;  Victoria  will  be  confined 
in  a  few  daya ;  our  poor,  jpwd  rrand. 
laamiha  ia  taken  from  (bis  worTd.  I 
am  not  cast  down  ;  atill  I  bave  need 
of  friends  and  of  counsel  in  llieae  heavy 
limea/Mi-  ■»S0,) 

Prince  Albert  was  but  twenty-nine 
yeareold:  wise  and  thoughtful  be- 
yond hie  years,  as  he  always  wa",  but 
vet  not  so  conlidcnt  as  he  afterwards 
became  in  tlie. stability  of  English 
character  'and  English  institutions, 
and  not  yet  feeling  himself  strong 
in  the  atfecliona  of  the  English 
people. 

It  WHS  a  time  of  anxiety  for  Eng- 
land, whether  she  looltcd  at  home  or 
abroad,  'llie  well-known  letter  o^ 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Sir  John 
Burgoync  had  made  men  an-are,  as 
by  a  gahdnic  shock,  that  an  invad- 
ing force  could  be  thrown  upon  our 
shores  "  in  any  wind  or  in  any  wea- 
ther, and  could  easily  make  its  wav 
thenoe  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try." The  sudden  vote  of  a  large 
sum  for  national  defences  had  to  be 
taken  in  the  face  of  a  financial  deficit 
of  above  three  millions;  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  one-seventh  of  our  whole 
population  was  in  the  receipt  of 
parochial  relief;  Ireland  was  in  a 
state  of  more  than  normal  disturb- 
ance; and  riotouK  mobs  in  Glasgow 


and  in  Trafalgar  Square,  encour^ed 
by  the  euccesa  of  revolution  in  Paris 
and  on  the  Continent,  were  mating 
attempta  to  assert  those  principles 
which,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  (then  Mr.  Disraeli), 
"  b^n  with  fraternity  and  unirersaj 
chanty,  and  end  with  bloodshed 
and  spoliation."  Well  might  the 
Queen  uy,  in  a  letter  written  to 
Baron  Stockmar  in  the  Uarch  of 
that  stormy  year — 

"Ood  knows  wo  have  bad  since  the 
25ili  [of  February]  enough  for  a  nliolu 
life — anxiety,  sorrow,  eicilemcnt  ;  in 
short,  I  feel  aa  If  we  had  jumped  over 
thirty  years'  eiperiencu  at  once.  Tlio  . 
whole  face  of  Enrope  is  changed,  and 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  lived  In  a  dream."  , 

But  the  gloomy  prospect  which 
thus  clouded  the  puWic  life  of  the 
royal  pair  in  the  midst  of  their  foil 
domestic  peace  and  happiness  was 
soon  to  change.  Tbe  great  Chartist 
meeting  on  Kennington  Common, 
which  had  threatened  to  besiege 
tbe  Houses  of  Parliament,  150,000 
strong,  to  present  Ihcir  "monster 
petition,"  collapsed  before  the  reso- 
lute attitude  of  the  civil  force,  sup- 
ported by  no  leas  than  170,000 
volunteer  constables ;  and  the  great 
Duke — though  he  was  known  to 
have  both  infantry  and  artillcrt  in 
readiness,  and  to  have  been  fullv 
prepared  to  use  them  in  case  of  nee  j 
— was  loudly  cheered  by  the  popu- 
lace as  he  rode  quietly  down  to  his 
duties  at  the  Horse  Guards  next 
morning.  The  Queen  had  been 
crsoaderf  to  withdraw  with  thi? 
Prince  to  Osborne  before  this  dread- 
ed loth  of  April,  to  avoid  any  pos- 
sible risk  (the  young  Princess 
Louise  had  been  born  hut  three 
weeks  before) ;  and  on  the  11th  she 
wrote  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
rejoicing  that  the  anticipated  danger 
was  a  thing  of  the  past — 
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"Thank  God]  Tlie  CTiartist  meet- 
ing ftod  procewion  have  turned  out  a 
complete  failure.  Tbe  loyalty  of  the 
people  at  large  Las  been  very  Btriklng, 
•□d  tlielr  iudijtnation  at  tlieir  peace 
being  Interfered  with  by  sucli  wanton 
and  wortlileea  men,  Immense." 

But,  as  the  Prince  wrote  on  the 
same   daj,   matters   in  Ireland  still 

'^-  looked  dangerous.     It  atartles  one 

even  now  to  read  in  tbose  pa^s  tbe 
aadacious  language  used  gainst  the 
Government  by  the  "  Yonng  Ire- 
land" party,  as  they  were  called, 
and  printed  in  their  political  oi^aoB, 
'  Tbe  United  Irishman,'  and  its 
succeasor,  'The  Irish  Felon,'  0( 
the  first  paper  John  Mitchell  was 
the  editor — as  able  as  he  was  un- 
scrupulous. He  did  not  hesitate, 
in  his  public  speeches  and  in  the 
eolnmns   of  bis  journal,  to  recom- 

I ,  mend  the  patriot  "  who  had  no  g»n 

I  to  sell  bis  garment  and  buy  one  ;" 

to  point  out  how  the  soldiery  of 
"an  alien  Goverument"  might  best 
be  harassed  by  missiles  hurled  from 
"  parapets  and  lop  storeys ;"  and  to 
challenge'  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
the  Lord -Lieutenant — or,  as  he  pre- 
ferred to  style  him,  "  Her  Majesty's 
Executioner  -  General  and  General 
Batcher  oE  Ireland  "—to  meet  bim 
nnd  his  countrymen  either  in  the 
law-courts  or  on  the  battle-field, 
with  "whichever  weapon,  packed 
juries  or  wlietted  sabres,"  he  might 

^  prefer.     "  You  accuse  me,"  he  said, 

"  of  writing  sedition  ;  I  will  write 
more  sedition — nay,  I  will  go  further; 
it  is  my  intention  to  commit  high 
treason :"  and  he  went  on  to  ui^e 
his  countrymen  to  "  rise  at  an  early 
ilay  or  early  nigbt,  march  through 
that  castle,  and  tear  down  that 
English  flag." 

Never  was  the  patience  of  a  con- 
stitutional Government  so  severely 
tried,  and  never  were  its  executive 
powera  more  moderately  exercised. 
Its  long  forbearance  with  what  was 
rebellion    in   all    but   act    was    the 
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wonder  of  foreign  statesmen,  and 
was  not  received  without  strong  re- 
monstrance at  home.  It  was  with 
tbe  cordial  support  of  all  parties, 
except  a  few  fanatical  impracti- 
cablos,  that  tbe  Government  at  last 
demanded  of  Parliament  unusual 
but  necessary  measures  of  restric- 
tion for  Ireland,  and  finally  the 
suspension  for  a  while  of  the 
.  Habeas  Corpus  Act  Mitchell  was 
convicted  under  the  new  Act 
against  seditious  speaking,  and 
transported  for  fourteen  years ;  and 
four  months  afterwards,  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien,  tbe  "King  of  Munster," 
as  his  followers  called  him,  and 
his  rebel  army,  were  defeated  by 
a  body  of  forty-seven  policemeo, 
in  tbe  memorable  affair  of  the 
Widow  Cormack'a  "  cabbage-gar- 
den." The  "king"  and  his  con- 
federates Meagher  and  M'Mauus 
were  convicted  of  high  treason, 
and  only  escaped  the  fate  which 
they  BO  well  deserved  because  the 
Government  was  unwilling  to  raise 
them  to  the  dignity  of  national 
martyrs.  So  the  lOng-tbreatened 
Irish  rebellion  came  to  an  end 
which  had  in  it  far  more  of  the 
ridiculous  than  the  heroic,  though 
tbe  danger  had  at  one  time  been 
very  real.  But  in  the  midst  of  it 
all,  Mr.  Martin  is  fully  justified  in 
saying  that  the  minds  of  Queen  and 
Prince  "  were  not  for  a  moment  dis- 
quieted as  to  the  naUonal  loyalty." 
"  The  loyalty  of  the  country  on  tbe 
whole,"  writes  the  Prince  to  Stock- 
mar,  "is  very  great;  and  it  ia  im- 
pos.sible,  so  far  as  the  person  of  the 
Sovereign  is  concerned,  that  it  should 
ever  be  greater."  She,  on  her  part, 
had  good  cause  to  say  of  her  noble 
husband  : — 


"Albert'is  iny  constant  pride  and 
admlratioD,  and  liis  clicerFulneBH  and 
courage  ore  my  graat  comrort  and  pat- 
isfaction  ;  but,  ^Iteve  me,  I  am  often 
very  sad.  .  .  .  It  is  he  who  always 
mnkea   dear  Victoiro  (tie  DucbeBS  of 
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Nemoura)  quite  merry  when  slie  mines  the  opinioD  of  moat  EnglUhtnen, 
here  He  LnB  that  Imppy  gift  of  con-  ^  ^^n's  character  ia  incomplete, 
eiant  cueerlulnefs  whicL  la  a  treneure  ^  i  ■  i  ■  .  u  'i. 
iD  tUeae  timea."  •  »n<i  ^'"^•'  ^^  ""»  ^^^^om  been 
one  clement  of  popularity  in  their 
^vereigna  and  princes. 
It  was  now,  when  affairs  nt  home 
in  courts,  to  hear  of  "the  admirable  had  settled  into  quiet,  that  the 
gift  of  humour"  which,  as  his  pre-  Prince  began  to  address  himself  to 
aent  biographer  assures  ns,  "  never  those  great  measures  of  national  im- 
failed"  the  Prince,  and  made  him,  provement  and  progress,  embracing 
in  his  own  immediate  circle,  one  of  .  much  of  what  is  now  termed  "  social 
the  pleasantest  and  most  arousing  science,"  which  afterwards  became 
of  companions.  The  public  were  the  great  pleasure  and  business  of 
under  the  impression  that,  with  all  his  life,  for  which  he  grudged  no  ex- 
his  high  quahties  and  abilities —  penditure  of  time  or  pains,  and  with 
perhaps  even  becanso  of  them — he  which  his  name  will  ever  remain 
was  grave  and  self-contained,  and  associated  in  grateful  recollection. 
looked  upon  the  lighter  play  of  He  had  feit,  as  all  ihonglitful  minds 
society  with  but  an  imperfect  aym-  must  have  felt,  that  at  the  bottom 
patliy.  The  peculiar  nature  of  his  of  all  the  discontent  and  lawless- 
position,  and  the  care  which  betook,  ness  which  had  troubled  the  king- 
for  no  sclGsh  ends,  to  maintain  its  dom  there  lay  some  real  grievances, 
dignity,  led  not  unnaturally  to  this  though  their  soreness  was  perhaps 
sterner  side  of  his  character  coming  exaggerated,  arising  from  the  sever- 
more  especially  into  public  view,  ance  of  class  from  class,  and  their 
There  were  few  with  whom  he  consequent  want  of  sympathy  with 
could  tlioroughly  unbend  without  each  other.  He  consented  to  pre- 
the  risk  of  incurring  from  some  of  side,  in  this  same  troublous  year 
those  who  watijbed  him  so  jealously  of  1848,  at  a  meeting  of  the  "So- 
and  with  so  little  allowance — and  ciety  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
such  there  were— rthe  ehai^e  of  the  Labouring  Classes;"  and  here  he 
undue  levity  or  partial  favouritism,  made  what  was  his  first  really  great 
But  there  ia  abundant  evidence  in  speech.  It  is  bo  noble  and  so^elo- 
these  page?,  and  the  evidence  of  quont,  that  portions  of  it  can  never 
those  who  knew  him  best,  that  he  be  too  often  reproduced.  It  most 
could  amuse  as  well  as  instruct,  and  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  senti- 
kcep  a  royal  guest  in  laughing  good-  meots  it  contains  have  since,  hap- 
humour  amidst  all  the  solemn  for-  piiy  for  this  country,  become  more 
roalities  of  a  court  dinner.  Indeed,  familiar  and  more  popnlar.  They 
the  prince  who  could  make  a  large  may  seem  now  almost  commonplace; 
collection  of  caricatures,  carcfuDy  they  were  by  no  means  so  when 
including  in  them  Leech's  well-  that  speech  was  delivered.  It  can 
known  cartoon,  in  '  Punch,'  repre-  scarcely  be  estimated  bow  far  the 
senting  bim  as  *  The  Industnous  fact  of  their  now  seeming  so  is  doe 
Boy,'  and  who  was  accustomed  to  to  the  views  then  put  forward  by 
say  that  "  if  you  want  to  know  what  the  Prince  himself,  and  by  the  con- 
public  men  are  like,  you  must  study  stant  and  earnest  efforts,  long  too 
the  caricatures  of  their  day,"  must  little  appreciated,  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
have  had  at  least  that  apprccia-  bury.  There  were  even  fears  ei- 
tion  of  humour  without  which,  in  pressed   that  Prinec    Albert's  own 


•  Letters  to  King  Leopold,  p.  44. 
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appearance  at  such  a  meeting  was  and  London,  Lord  Jobn  Russell, 
dangerous,  and  miffbt  give  occasion  and  Archdeucon  Manning,  "all 
for  insults  to  himself  and  the  Queen  spoke  well,  but  none  more  to  tbe 
from  some  of  the  virulent  donia-  point  or  with  a  more  tborougblv 
gogues  who  Btill  possessed  much  of  felt  mastery  of  the  whole  subject' 
the  popular  ear.  Bnt  he  ovemiled  than  the  I'rince." 
his  timorous  advisers.     lie  was  most 

anxious,  as  he  deelared  in  his  speech,  .. ,  wi.oae  l.cart  would  fall  to  .ym. 
to  show  puohcly  "his  sympathy  palliise  nlili  il,ose  who  niinisler  to  us 
and  interest  for  that  clqss  of  our  in  all  Ihe  wama  ot  daily  life,  altcod  us 
community  which  has  most  of  the  '"  sickness,  receive  us  upon  our  first 
toil  and  least  of  the  enjoyments  of  f^'l^X^rcnres^toVur'morwf  remains  • 
this  world."  ^^]"„  m"'^untler"our  nwf,  foX"'"nr 
househol(I,andarea  part  of  our  f ami  I;  ?' 
.  " '  Depend  upon  It,"  said  the  Prince,  He  tlieii  advtrted  to  tbe  /act  o(  llie 
'  the  interests  of  classes  too  often  con-  appalling  pauperism  of  the  class,  and 
Irasted  are  identical,  and  it  isouly  ig-  the  duty  it  imposed  on  'both  maeterB 
norance  which  prevents  tlielr  uniting  and  servants  to  endeavour  to  discover 
for  each  other's  advantaf^e.  To  disptd  and  to  agree  upon  some  means  for 
that  ignorance,  to  show  how  man  can  carryins;  the  servant  tlirough  life,  safe 
help  wan,  notwithslnnding  the  com-  from  tlie  temptatious  of  the  proBjier- 
plicated  slate  of  civilised  society,  ought  oos,  and  from  the  Bufferings  of  the  evil 
to  be  the  aim  of  every  philanlliroplc  day.'  These  means  the  Socitty  had 
person  ;  but  It  is  more  peculiarly  the  set  itself  to  provide,  and  therefore  It 
duty  of  those  who,  under  ilie  blessing  liad  hla  cordial  support." 
of  Divine  Providence,  enjoy  station,  "  '  It  is  fonnded,'  he  went  on  to  say, 
wealth,  and  education.  'upon  a  right  principle,  because  It 
"  '  Let  tliem  be  careful,  however,  lo  endeavours  lo  trace  out  a  plnn  accord- 
avoid  any  dictatorial  interference  wIlli  ing  to  which,  by  providence,  by  pres- 
tabour  and  employment,  which  (right-  out  selrdenial  and  persevcrnnce.  not 
ens  away  capital,  destroys  that  freedom  only  will  the  servant  be  raised  in  his 
of  thought  and  independence  ot  action  physical  and  moral  condition,  but  the 
which  must  remain  to  every  one  if  he  master  also  will  Im  taught  how  lo 
is  to  work  out  his  own  happiness,  and  direct  his  efforts  in  aiding  ihu  servout 
impairs  tliat  confidt^nce  under  which  in  liis  labour  to  secure  to  hhuselt' 
alone  ent'agewcnts  for  mutual  Iwnefit  resources  in  cases  of  sickness,  old  age, 
are  possible.  and  want-o/  employment.  It  is  found- 
"  '  (iod  has  created  man  imperfect,  ed  on  n  right  principle,  because  in  its 
and  left  him  with  many  wants,  as  U  financial  scheme  there  is  no  tempta- 
were  to  stimulate  each  to  individual  tion  held  out  to  the  servant  by  tlio 
exertion,  and  to  make-all  feel  that  it  is  prospect  of  possible  extravagant  ad- 
ouly  by  united  exertions  and  coml>ined  vauiages,  which  tend  to  trausfunn  his 
action  that  these  imperfections  can  be  providence  Into  a  species  of  gambling ; 
supplied,  and  tliese  wants rotilied.  This  by  convivial  meeliiigf,  which  lead  hhn 
presupposes  self-reliance  and  confi-  to  ulterior  expense  :  or  by  the  privi. 
donee  in  each  other.  To  show  the  lege  of  iialloiing  fur  the  few  prizes, 
way  how  these  individual  exertions  which  draws  liim  Into  all  the  waste  o( 
can  be  directed  with  the  greatest  bene-  time  and  excitement  ot  an  eleclion- 
flt,  and  to  foster  that  confidence  upon  eering  contest.' " 
which  the  readiness  to  assist  each  otlier 
dependi<,  this  Society  deems  its  most 

sacred  duty.'  "  Tbe  public  press  of  tbe  tiny  was 

unanimous  in  his  praises;    but  pro- 

We    find    him   soon   after    at   a  bably  nothing  gratified  him  so  much 

meeting  of  the    "  Servants'   Provi-  as    a     letter,    carefully     preserved 

dont     Society,"     where,     says     his  among  his  papers,  from  "  II.R.U.'s 

biographer,     the     Archbishop      of  young  humble  sen-ant,  C.A.,  a  scr- 

Canterbuty,  the  Bishops  of  Oxford  vant   of  good    character,"  begging 
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bim  to  "  deign  to  accept  his  most  hand,  who  hod  really  paid  regard  to 

humble  nnd  heartfelt  thanks."  "  His  Royal  Highness  e  literary  and 

It  was  said  that  he  did  not  com-  scientific  attsinmects"  (as  they  de. 

pose  his  own    speeches — they  were  clared  in  their  requisition)  in  prof- 

■  "  too  good  for  a  prince."  The  sneer  fering  him  the  honour,  were  not  to 

was  quite  unfounded.     But  ne  have  be  disappointed.     The  Prince  could 

it    from  the  Queen's   authority,  in  have  said  honestly  and  sincerely,  as 

these   pages,    that    his    habit   wo£  he  did  afterwards  when  he  declined 

that  of  maoy  otber  good  speakers,  a  similar  position  in  the  new  Uni- 

past   and   present;  he   always  pre-  versity   of   Ireland,  that   he    would 

pared    them    carefully  and    wrote  never  accept  any  office  of  which  he 

them  down  before  deUvering  them :  could    not   hope  to   discharge    the 

and    this  last,    says    her   Majesty,  duties.     He  very  soon    turned    his 

"  he  does  so  well,  that  no  one  ever  attention     to     L'niveraity    Reform, 

believes  that  he  is  nervous — which  Changes  in  the  Cambridge  system 

he  is."  hadalteadybeeuatrongly  advocated, 

The   Prince  did  not  confine  his  though     chiefly,     as     Mr.     Martin 

efforts  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  pointedly    observes,    "  outside    the 

improvement   of  the  lower   classes,  universities       themselves."        That 

Highly  trained  and  educated   him-  some    such    reforms    were    highly 

self,  and  with  a  range  of  attainments  desirable,   in     order   to    bring  the 

the  very  idea  of  which  would  startle  studies    of    the   universities    "  iuto 

most  young  English  noblemen,  he  harmony  with  the  requirements  of 

was  anxious  to  see  introduced  into  the  age,"  is  what  few  real  friends  of 

the   English    universities    a    wider  education  would  at  this  time  dis- 

and    more  extended  curriculum,  in  putc.     But    when   the    biographer 

substitution  for,  or  at  least  in  com-  goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  most  val- 

pletton  of,  what   he  considered  the  uable  years  for  acquiring  that  gen- 

narrow  and  cramping  system,  which,  eral  culture  by  which    the  level  of 

would  recognise  little  besides  classics  society  is  most  effectively  raised  and 

and    mathematics.      Wo   arc    con-  maintained  were  sacrificed  to  studies 

ftcious  of  here  entering  upon  very  which  took  no  strong  bold  on  the 

debatable     ground,     and  ■  opening  attention    of  the   general    student, 

questions  wbich.it   would    take    a  and   consequently    failed    to   beget 

volume  to  discuss — as,  indeed,  they  those   habits    of    industry   and    of 

have  already  taken  many.     Prince  thoughtful  and .  independent  study 

Albert  had  been  elected  in  ]847~  wliich,  apart  from  the   advantages 

not,  unfortunately,  without  a   con-  of   a   well-ordered    university   as  a 

tested     election,    and     only    by    a  school  and  discipline   of    manners, 

small  majority— ^^haucellor   of  the  constitute   the    chief    value    of  its 

University     of     Cambridge.     That  tnuniug" — we   most  take    leave  to 

teamed   body  had  been  thoroughly  join  issue  with  him  on  a  proposition 

well-abnsed    at   the    time   for  the  which  will  seem  to  many  who  know 

^'  Buukeyisra"     (as    some   of    their  what  were"  the  results    of    the  old 

Oxonian  rivals  uncivilly  termed  it)  university  training,  when  fully  car- 

which    had   sought    to    put    itself  ried    out,   to  be    quite    unfounded, 

under  the   patron^e    of    Royalty.  Habits  of   industry  are  not  to  be 

If  any  of  those  who  promoted  the  certainly  secured  by  any  course  of 

election  of  the  Prince  fancied  they  study   undertaken  for  a  time,  and 

bad   chosen  an    illustrious    "  King  for  a  certun  definite  object,  either 

Log,"  they    were    soon    grievously  under  the  old  or  under  the  modern 

undeceived.     Those,  on    the   other  university  system.     Very  much  will 
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always  depend  upon  the  cliaracter  though  it  onght  not  to  have  been 

of    the  atudeot    himself.     But  that  so,  that,  as  Mr.  Martin  observes,  the 

the  strict  and  severe  mental  train-  late  sliarp  contest  for  the  Chancel- 

ing   required  in  the  Bueoessful  stu-  lorship  had  left  some  bitterness  be- 

dent  of  the  clas^cal  languages  and  hind  in  the  defeated  party.     He  had 

of  pure  matlieraatics,  wiCh  the  hard  also  to  contend  with  the  vit  inertitB 

work  which  it  involves— even  grant-  common  to  all  old  establishments, 

ing  that  these   two   subjects    were  The    "heads  of    houses"  were,  as 

studied  alone — is  not  likely  to  lay  Dr.     Philpott    of     St,    Catherine's 

tlie  very  best  foundation  for  habiU  caustically  described    his    brethren 

of  industry  in  afler  -  life,  to  create  ("ivhoniheeeemed,"saysthePrince, 

and    invigorate    accuracy  both    of  "to  know  very  well"),   "a  nervous 

thought    and     expression,    and    to  and  essentially  conservative  body ;" 

make  the   man  who  has  mastered  and   the  very  fact  of  such  reforms 

these  subjects  in  any  degree,  better  bcin$r   initiated   under  the  auspices 

fitted  to  carry  out  any  line  of  special  of  one  whom    his   opponents  were 

study  afterwards,  is   surely  against  fond  of  terming  a  "German  Prince," 

ordinary    experience,    as    well     as  increased  the  nsk  of  their  being  met 

agdnst  all   authority.     There  may  with  determined  opposition.     With 

possibly  be  n  more  valuable  mental  his  usual  good  sense  and  prudence, 

training  for  the  young,  but  we  ven-  he  was  anxious   not  to  seem  Ij>  in- 

lurc   to  say  it  has  yet   to   be   dis-  terferc   too   directly.     But   he  had 

covered.     But   this  is  by  the  way.  stanch  and  able  allies.     ])r.  Phelps, 

The  Prince,  and  those  who  support-  Master  of  Sidney  College,  who  was! 

ed  bim,  were  undoubtedly  right  in  the  incoming  Vice-Chancellor,  Whc- 

their  view  that   the  university  cur-  well  of  Trinity  (though  with  •  sotiic 

riculum  was  too  narrow ;  and  wilh-  reservations).    Professor    Sedgwick, 

out   for   a  moment   admitting  that  and  a  small  but  energetic  phalaus 

other  lines  of  study — more  popular,  of  younger  men,  were   all    on    the 

QO  doubt,  more  attractive,  and  more  side    of   the   new  movement     The 

obviously   practical  —  could    afford  new  Chancellor   sought  advice  also 

the  young  student  a  better  training  from   without.      He   took  ^counsel 

ground   than    the    older  and    more  with    one    of     Cambridge's     most 

unfashionahlc   subjects,    it   may   be  distinguished    scholars  —  Muagrave, 

fully  granted  that  there  were  many  then    Archbishop    of     York.      Sir 

minds   naturally  more  or  less   un-  Robert    Peel,    whose     advice     had 

fitted   for  their   successful    culture,  influenced   him  strongly  in  bis   ac- 

and  for  whom  it  was  quite  fair  that  ceptance  of  the  Chancellorship,  and 

other  paths  to    honours,  and  other  before  whom  be  at  once  laid  the  in- 

means  of  developing  their  several  formation  which  he  had  collected 
tsstes  and  faculties,  should  be  and  his  own  views  on  the  subject, 
provided.  Indeed,  to  open  the  wrote  him  a  letter  in  which  he  gave 
"  schools "  of  Oxford  and  Cam-  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  the  present 
bridge    to   such   aspirants  was  hut     system  was  defective  in    excluding 

foing  back  to  the  old  principles  of  many  branches  of  knowledge  which 
oth  Universities,  making  such  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
needfnl  modifications  in  their  cur-  cultivate,"  It  does  not  appear  that 
riculum   as    were   required   by   the     he   consulted   Lord    John    Russell, 

rapid  advance  of  science.  The  But — vocalui  atgue  non  vocatm — 
Prince  had  many  obstacles  to  over-  Lord  John  was  sure  to  come  to  the 
oome  in  carrying  out  the  reforms  front  on  such  aa  occasion.  He  was 
which  he  desired.     It  is  too  true,    eager  to  appoint  at  once  that  Royal 
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Commigsion  which  afterwards  car- 
ried terror  and  dismay  into  the  old 
establishments,  and  which,  hke  the 
greater  KeformatioD  which  three 
centuries  before  had  taken  place 
in  the  Church,  swept  away  much 
of  what  was  good  together  with 
the  evil,  "Should  his  Royal 
Highness  approve,"  Lord  J^ohn 
would  himself  at  once  "  lay  n  format 
proposal  on  the  subject  before  her 
Majesty."  His  Royal  Highness 
did  not  approve,  He  preferred 
that  the  University  should  itself 
take  free  action ;  and  Lord  John 
had  to  be  content  with  offering  his 
conpratulalions  on  the  successful 
result.  Tlie  Syndicate  appointed  by 
the  University,  on  the  8th  of  April 
1848,  reported  in  favour  of  a  new 
scheme  of  studies.  Its  main  features 
are  well  described  in  a  passage 
which  Mr,  Martin  quotes  from  Mr. 
Fonblanque  of  the  'Examiner': — 
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Political  Economy,  Modern  Histoi;, 
General  Juriepnidence,  and  tbe  Laws 
of  ED)<:1and  ;  and  for  the  second,  bj 
an  eiBminatlon  in  Anatomy,  Compara- 
tive Anatomy,  Pliyslology,  Cherarstry, 
Botany,  and  Geology." 

'Punch'  also  sent  his  congratula- 
tions after  his  fashion,  in  the  sbapc 
of  a  clever  cartoon  —  "  U.R.H. 
Field-Marshal  Prince  Albert  takin'g 
the  Pons  Asinonim,  after  the 
manner  of  Napoleon  taking  the 
Bridge  of  Areola." 

If  the  Prince's  views  of  the 
possibilities  of  education  seem  too 
comprehensive  and  multifarious  to 
ordinary  intellects,  it  must  at  least 
be  admitted  that  none  had  a  better 
right  to  insist  on  tlie  value  of  hard 
work,  or  to  take  a  large  and  many- 
Kided  view  of  human  attainments. 
He  remarks  in  his  letter  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  that  at  that  moment, 
in  the  Cambridge  studies, 


"Of  the  five  Grnccs  ofTered  to  tlie 
Senate  of  Cnmbridue  ['niveraily  last 
Tuesday,  three  will  long  be  selected 
for  ri-monibninee.  By  the  first  it  was 
made  Inmiiiljent  on  all  cnndidales  for 
a  d^fcree.  in  addition  to  the  modicum 
of  Classics  and  Matlieniutica  at  present 
exacted,  Jo  attend  at  least  one  term  of 
I*clures  in  Laws,  or  PUyiics,  or  Mornl 
Pliiliisophy,  or  Chemistry,  or  Anatomy, 
or  Modern  History,  or  Botany,  or  Geo- 
logy, or  Natural  or  Eiperimeiital  Pliil- 
osonliy,  or  Englisli  Imw,  or  Medicine, 
or  Mineralogy,  or  Poliiicai  Economy, 
and  to  show  a  certificate  of  eiamlnn. 
lion   satisfactory   to  lliat    one    of   the 

Crofessors  whose  lectures  they  way 
nvB  clioaen  to  attend.  The  clioice  of 
tlie  particular  science  to  be  tlina  added 
to  Iha  Book  of  Euclid,  the  chapter  of 
Tliucydides,  and  tbe  pittance  of  Chris- 
tian Evidences,  is  left  wholly  to  tbe 
student  himself;  but  without  its  cul- 
tivation to  tills  moderate  extent,  lie 
cannot  e"  *"  '"f  his  degree.  Tlie 
second  end  third  Graces  are  more  im- 
porLanl,  One  establisbed  a  new  Hon- 
our Tripos  la  the  Moral  Bciences,  and 
tlie  other  a  new  Honour  Tripos  in  the 
Natural  Science*.  For  tlio  first,  the 
places  are  to  bo  determined  by  the 
examination      in     Moral    Philosophy, 


guaccB.  Old  Laneusges  (with  the  e 
ception  of  Greek  and  Latin),  Geography, 
Clifmistry,  Astronomy,  Natural  His- 
tory (with  the  exception  of  Geology), 
History  of  Art,  .Esllictics.and  Counter- 
point, are  quite  excluded." — (P.  133-) 

If  the  writer  meant  to  imply 
that  an  acquaintance  with  all  these 
subjects,  or  the  majority  of  them, 
was  requisite  to  a  complete  uni- 
versity education,  the  Cam  bridge 
undergraduate  may  well  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  a  refonn  on  anch 
principles.  Yet  he  had  himself 
studied  them  all,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions.  His  acquirements  must 
have  been  something  extraordicary 
in  fo  young  a  man.  Tbey  were  so 
various  that  in  most  men  tbey 
would  have  been  only  superficial 
sucli  was  very  far  from  being  tbe 
case  with  him.  Assuredly  no 
system  of  education,  reformed  or 
unreformod,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or 
Bonn,  could  have  given  him  those 
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"  habits  of  indastry"  ortliat  power  of 
aBBimilation  of  multifarious  know- 
ledge which  he  possessed  in  such  a 
rcmarlcable  degree.  It  was  the  man 
who  made  himself,  and  not  the 
system ;  though  undoubtedly  his 
early  training  had  been  careful  and 
complete. 


ters  of  State  found  him  oa  funiliar  na 
tliemBelTea  nEth  the  facte  imoiediatel; 
connected  witli  the  working  of  tlieir 
own  departments.  AmbaBsadors  re- 
turning from  tholr  legstiouB  were 
struck  to  find  how  completely  he  had 
at  command  every  stsatncant  detail  ot 
what  had  happened  nitliin  the  sphere 
of  thair  special  obserTation.     Dlploiiia- 

I  tlstB   proceeding  for   the   first  time  to 

I,  soma  foreign  Court,  learned,  in  an  io- 

terviow   with   the   Prince,  not  merely 

;  the  exact  etate   of   aSaira  which   they 

would  find  awaiting  iliem,  hut  very 
frequently  had  the  characters  nf  the 
sovereigns  aud  statesmen  with  whom 
tliey  would  have  to  deal  sketched  for 
them  with  a  clearneBS  and  precidon 
whicti  they  afterwards  found  of  tlie 
Qtmnet  practical  service. 

"  Tliia  maatery  of  details  could  only 
be  gained  hy  great  and  ayatematic  la- 
hour,  in  itaelf  quite  sufficient  to  absorb 
the  energies  of  a  bnsv  man.  But  to  the 
clafmB  of  politicB  had  to  be  added  those 
whicli  science  and   art,  and   questions 

I  of  social  improvement,  were  constantly 

forcJn^f  upon,  the    Prince's    attention. 

I  An   extensive  correspondepce  alao  took 

up  much  time,  and  thus  a  comparative- 
ly amall  portion  ot  every  day  was  left 
tot  that  domestic  and  social  intercourse 
for  which  the  Prince  was,  by  his  quick 
observaUon  and  natural  brightnesa  of 
spirits,  peculiarly  litted.  and  in  which 
he  delighted  to  throw  off  for  the  time 
the  weight  of  graver  cares.  He  was 
habitiiariy  an  early  riser.  Even  in 
winter  he  would  be  up  by  seven,  aud 
disposa  of  a  great  deal  of  work  before 
breakfaat,  by  tlie  light  of  the  green 
Uerniao  lamp,  the  original  of  which  he 
had  brought  over  with  him,  and  which 
has  since  become  so  familiar  an  object 
in  our  Eugllsh  homes.  llie  Queen 
shared  his  early  habits  ;  but  before  her 
Majesty  Joined  him  in  the  sitting-room. 
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where  their  writing-tables  stood  always 
side  by  side,  much  had,  as  a  rule,  been 

Srepared  for  her  consideralliiu— much 
one  to  lighten  the  preBBure  ot  tlioau 
labours,  both  of  head  and  hand,  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  dii^charge  ot 
the '-  '-  '  -'^--■• 


No  wonder  that  from  time  tu  time 
he  f«U  the  strdn  too  great  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  even  his  naturally 
good  constitution  was  not  proof 
against  such  perpetual  demands 
upon  nerve  and  brain,  and  that  his 
premature  death  was  in  some  degree 
to  be  referred  to  the  unsparing  way 
in  which  his  vital  enei^es  had  been 
oontinnally  taxed.  Ilia  actual  bodily 
health  seems  to  have  been  remark- 
ably good,  with  the  eiceplion  of 
those  occasional  derangements  of  tbo  ^ 
stomach  from  indigestion,  which, 
after  all,  seldom  have  the  effect  of 
actnally  shortening  life.  Yet  he  had 
warnings  which  to  a  less  conscien- 
tious and  unselfish  nature  might 
have  spoken  of  the  imperative  need 
of  rest  There  was  at  least  one 
watchftil  eye  which  noted  these 
things,  though  be  himself  made  too 
light  of  them.  "  The  Prince's  sleep 
is  again  as  bad  as  ever,"  writes  the 
Queen  in  January  I860,  "and  he 
looks  very  ill  of  an  evening.  .  .  , 
For  the  sake  of  his  health,  which 
I  assure  yon  ia  the  caose  of  my 
shaken  nerves,  I  could  well  bear 
this  sacrifice" — speaking  of  a  pro- 
jected trip  to  Brussels.  "Re  must 
be  set  right  before  we  go  to  London, 
or  God  Knows  how  ill  he  may  get." 
But  public  business  pressed,  and  the 
Prince  would  not  go.  Again,  in 
Jtily,  the  wife  writes  to  Stockmar — 


"  Yoo  do  not  answer  my  anxious 
letters.  Pray,  do  listen  to  our  cn- 
trealiea  to  come.  It  will  do  yon  good 
to  be  with  my  beloved  Prince.  He 
longH  for  you.  Since  the  night  of 
your  poor  friend's  death  he  again 
wakes  Bo  early,  and  this  is  a  sad  dis- 
tress to  me.     Clark  admits  that   it  Is 
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tlie  mind.  .  Diet  bae  been  of 

no  avail.  He  lias  likenliiu  been  aa 
sliamefull;  plagued  about  ibo  Eiliibi- 
tlOD,  tliat  lor  the  bouoar  of  t1ie  country  . 
(nliicli  would  liavB  been  grievouBly 
iujuretl,  if  a  little  knot  ol  selGsb 
people  lind  succeeded  in  driving  liim 
out  of  the  only  placo  wliere  tlie  archi- 
tects said  it  could  be)  be  full  tUeir  con- 
duct mucli,  and  tliouglit  so  mucli 
about  it,  that  Ibis  lifts  ^Iso  belped  to 
make  him  wake  eorIy."j 

He  admits  himself,  in  a  letter  to 
the  same  old  friend — "  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  nas  i^ain  suffering  from  sleep- 
lessness and  exhaustion."  When 
the  cares  connected  with  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1851  were 
happily  over,  Stoctcmar  nrged  him 
strongly  to  spare  himself  for  a  while. 
In  reply,  he  says  that  he  had  "  made 
.■  up  his  mind  to  retreat  into  his  shell 
%s  quickly  as  possible ;"  but,  save 
only  the  occasional  rest  at  Osborne 
and  the  bracing  of  the  monutuin  air 
of  Balmoral,  where,  in  18fi3,  he  was 
busied  in  bailding  the  new  castle, 
he  allowed  himself  but  little  respite 
or  repose. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  rcmarlc,  es- 
pecially in  one  who  was  to  die  yonug, 
that  he  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  con- 
teut  with  his  work.  He  was  doing 
his  best,  and  he  knew  it.  "  I  can 
say  that  I  am  content  with  every- 
thing," he  writes  to  Stockmar,  "and 
would  now  only  desire  more  energy 
and  perseverance  to  work  as  much, 
good  as  circumstances  will  allow. 
Bins  of  omiafifyn  in  abundance  1  can 
recognise  in  the  course  of  my  life  ; 
and  yet,  again,  they  seem  to  mo 
only  natural  when  I  consider  the 
fetters  which  prndeuce  imposes  on 
ns  to  prevent  our  falling  into  sins  of 
eommiMion,"  To  some,  thcso  words 
may  savour  of  self-complacency ; 
but,  knowing  the  character  of  hun 
who  used  them,  they  are  only  one 
more  indication  of  the  results  of 
that  calm  and  well-balanced  nature, 
which  even  in  this  inward  retro- 
spect saw  nothing  through  an  cx- 
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^erated  medium,  either  in  the 
way  of  self-reproach  or  of  self-con- 
gratulation. There  are  natures 
which,  like  John  Bunyan  the  Pu- 
ritan, magnify  every  weakness  of 
their  own  into  almost  the  unpardon- 
able sin  ;  and  there  arc  raauy  other 
excellent  men  who  always  have 
before  their  eyes,  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  consclenljons  work,  an 
unattainable  ideal,  and  are  full  of 
a!^piratioDs  which  they  never  hope 
to  realise.  Religious  biography  in 
full  of  such  characters.  We  need 
not  doubt  but  that  in  their  pub- 
lished confessions  they  have  writ- 
ten with  an  honest  and  sincere 
hmnilily;  but  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  such  p  rioted 
records  of  earnest  strivings  which 
brought  no  satisfaction  to  the 
wrestler  with  evil,  of  a  life  of 
righteousness  (as  it  appears  to  ns) 
which  to  the  liver  of  it  seemed 
always  as  "filthy  rags,"  have  any 
very  wholesome  effect  on  the  every- 
day world  of  readers,  A  shrewd 
but  cynical  anonymons  critic  has 
gone  further  than  we  should  fnliy 
endorse  in  saying,  "  If  you  wish  to 
diacover  a  writer's  weak  points  of 
self-conceit,  you  must  study  bis 
language  of  se I f-depre elation."  But 
witbont  admitting  that  this  hard 
rule  applies  to  the  majority  of  such 
cases,  it  surely  cannot  be  needful 
for  the  honest  worker  to  foel  or  to 
express  himself  always  dissatisfied 
with  his  work.  The  greatest  of  our 
Christian  teachers  has  laid  down 
the  rule,  that  "if  our  own  hearts 
condenm  ns  not,"  then  we  may 
have  some  "  confidence  towards 
God,"  and  could  even  venture  to 
say  of  himself,  looking  forward  to 
the  close  of  his  earthly  career,  that 
he  had  "fought  a  good  fight."  The 
world  is  not  so  lavish  of  gratitude 
to  its  conscientious  toilets  that  we 
should  grudge  them  the  reward  of  an 
approving  conscience;  and  it  may 
be  no  want  of  trae  humility,  but 
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ratlier  tlie  lionesty  of  a  miml  free 
from  an;  broodiDg  self-conscious- 
ness,  wliicli  leads  a  maa  to  sit  down 
aod  say,  "I  have  done  my  best, and 
I  am  content."  It  will  be  remem- 
bered ttiat  such  waa  tlie  feeling 
expressed  in  the  last  entry  made  ia 
his  jonmal  the  night  before  his 
death — and  be  died  at  forty-seven — 
by  R  man  of  tbnroagfa  eamestneas 
and  anwetuying  energy,  Arnold  of 
Kugby :  "  flow  nearly  can  I  now 
say,  'Vixi!'" 

There  ie  abundant  evidence  in 
these  pages  of  the  deep  religious 
principles  which,  marked  and  ele- 
vated the  Prince's  character.  Hia 
relio;ion  was  not  formalised  alto- 
gether after  the  pattern  of  the 
Chnrch  of  England;  yet  to  that 
Chmvh  he  ever  showed  the  faithful 
respect  of  an  adopted  son.  He  took 
a  sincere  interest  in  its  welfare,  as 
the  great  bulwark  of  Christianity 
in  the  land.  He  presided,  in  June 
I8S1,  at  the  Third  Jubilee  Meeting 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel — a  body  which  has 
the  repatation,  justly  or  otherwise, 
of  being  of  the  "  High  Church " 
school.  Bot  he  made  it  a  condition — 
and  Id  his  position  be  was  quite  right 
in  doing  no — that  the  commeniora- 
tioD  should  bear  no  party  character; 
"  that  the  Church  generally  should  be 
represented  at  the  meeting,  and  that 
consequently  there  should  he  full 
srcnrity  that  no  expresaions  should 
be  used  that  could  give  jnst  cause 
of  offence  to  any  denomination  of 
Christians;"  and  tliat  moderate  as 
well  as  "  high  "  Cbiirohmen  should  be 
among  the  speakers.  As  he  knew 
no  party  in  polities,  so  he  would  be 
of  no  party  in  the  Church.  He 
deplored,  he  said,  as  all  sensible 
men  deplore,  "that  the  Church 
should  DC  afflicted  with  internal 
dissensions  and  attacks  from  with- 


out." During  the  ferment  occa- 
sioned in  the  previous  year  by 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Papal  Aggres- 
sion," he  had  committed  to  writing 
a  memorandum  which,  if  somewhat 
too  broad  in  its  views  to  commend 
itsi!lf  thoroughly  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal mind,  contained  at  least  some 
lines  of  Church  government  which 
are  gradually  being  reci^nised  by 
an  increasing  number  both  of  clei^y 
and  lay  Churchmen ; 

"Tbat  the  Laity  linve  an  equal 
share  of  auiliority  In  tlie  Cburch  with 
llie  Clergy, 

"That  no  alteration  in  tlie  form 
of  Divine  Service  stiall  tlierefore  be 
made  by  llio  Clergy  wltlioal  the 
formal  coDseiit  of  the  Laity. 

'■  Nor  any  interpretation  "  (tlven  of 
Articles  of  Fultb   without  their  cou- 


But  even  should  any  Church- 
men be  disposed  to  question  so 
strong  an  assertion  of  the  rights 
of  the  laity,  there  are  surely  none 
of  any  party  who  can  fail  to  admire 
the  fine  summary  of  the  position 
and  duties  of  the  Bishop  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  the  Prince 
drew  up  in  1948,  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  to  Dean  (^terwards  Bishop) 
Wilberforce,  at  his  special  request : 

"  A-  bishop  ousht  to  abstain  coro- 
pletely  from  uiiiinK  himself  up  with 
the  politics  of  tlie  day,  and  beynud 
Itivinfc  a  general  support  to  the  Queen's 
Qovernment,  and  occasionally  voting 
for  it.  sliould  take  no  part  In  tlia  dis- 
cussion of  Bute  affairs  <(or  inslance. 
corn  laws,  game  laws,  trade  or  fiaauciol 
questions) ;  but  he  should  coins  (ot> 
ward  whenever  tlie  interests  of  hu- 
manity are  at  stake,  and  give  baldly 
and  manfully  his  advice  to  tlie  House 
and  country  (I  mean  questions  like 
negro  emancipation,  education  of  (he 
people,  improvement  of  the  heeltU  of 
lowDi,  measures  for  the  recreation  of 
the  poor,  against  cruelty  to  animals, 
lor  regulating  factory  labour,  4c.) 
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"  Ab  to  relifrious  sSairs.  lie  cannot 
l)ut  take  an  nciive  part  in  tlipm,  but  let 
tliAt  always  b«  tlie  part  of  a  Clirietian, 
not  of  a  mere  Churclimaii ;  let  him 
never  forget  the  inaafflciency  of  humun 
knowledge  and  -wisdom,  and  tlie  Im- 
posaihility  for  anj  man.  or  even  Cliurch. 
xo  saj,  '  I  am  right ;  I  alone  am  right.' 
Let  Iilm  therefore  be  meek,  and 
liberal,  and  tolerftnt  1o  other  confea- 
eioDS,  but  let  him  never  foreet  that  lie 
la  a  representalive  of  the  Church  of  the 
land,  tlie  maintenance  of  which  is  as 
iniyKirUnt  to  the  c:ountry  as  that  of  its 
constitution  or  its  throne.  Let  him 
here  alwajs  be  conscious  rthat  tlie 
Church  has  duties  to  fulfil ;  that  it  does 
not  exist  for  itself,  hat  for  the  people, 
for  tlie  country  ;  and  that  it  ouglit  to 
linve  no  hiffher  aim  than  to  he  the 
Church  of  the  people,  I^t  (hero  be, 
therefoM,  no  calling  for  netv  rights, 
privileges,  grants,  &•:.,  but  show  the 
Msl  and  eagerness  of  the  Cliurch  lo 
stretch  her  powers  and  capabilitlea  to 
the  utmost  for  the  fulfilment  of  Uer 
sacred  duties  to  the  people  in  minister- 
ing and  teachlnfT. 

"A  bishop  ought  to  be  unifarmlj  a 
peacemaker,  and,  when  he  can,  it  is  li)s 
duty  to  lessen  political  or  other  ani- 
mosities, and  remind  the  peers  of  their 
duties  as  Christ  la  us.  He  ought  to  be 
0  guardian  of  public  moTalltv — not  like 
the  press,  by  tediously  inlerferiug  with 
every  man's  private  affairs,  speaking 
for  applausp.  or  trampling  on  those 
that  are  fallen,  but  by  watching  ovfr 
the  morality  of  the  Slate  in  acts  which 
expediency  or  hope  for  profit  may 
tempt  it  to  commit,  as  well  In  home 
and  colonial  as  in  foreign  affairs.  He 
should  likewise  boldly  admonish  the 
public  even  against  Its  predominant 
feeling,  it  this  be  contrary  to  the  purest 
standard  of  morality  (reproving,  for 
iuntance.  the  recklessnesa  and  wick- 
edness of  the  proprietors  of  railway 
schemes,  who.  having  no  funds  them- 
selves, acquire  riches  at  the  expense  o( 
others.  tUeir  dupes).  Here  the  nation 
is  in  the  greatest  danger,  as  every  In- 
dividual gets  corrupted,  and  every  senae 
of  shame  is  lost. 

"  In  this  way  tlie  Bishops  would  be- 
ome  A  powerful  force  in  the  Lords, 
and  the  country  would  feel  that  their 
presence  there  supplies  a  great  want. 
and  is  a  great  protection  to  tlie  people." 
—(Pp.  133,  134.) 
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There  is  a  certain  degree  of 
na'cvel^  in  requiring  that  the  ipir- 
itaal  peer  sliould  "give  a  general 
support  to  tlie  Oueeti's  Government," 
which  seems  to  ignore  the  fact  that, 
under  our  system  of  government  by 
party,  it  might  be  quite  consistent 
in  a  loyal  bishop  to  support  "  her 
Majesty's  Opposition."  But  the 
principles  laid  down  in  this  remark- 
able letter  well  deserve  the  tliought- 
ful  attention  of  every  tncmber  of 
the  right  reverend  bench. 

The  impress  of  biR  own  personal 
religious  views  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  following  passage  from 
a  memorandum  of  the  Queen  on  the 
education  of  the  Princess  Koyal : — 


".  .  .  I  nm  quite  clear  that  she 
should  be  taught  to  have  great  rever- 
ence for  Ood  and  for  religion,  but  that 
she  should  have  the  feeling  of  devotion 
and  love  which  our  Heavenly  Father 
encourages  his  eartiily  children  to 
have  for  Him,  and  not  one  of  fear  and 
trembling;  and  that  the  thoughts  of 
death  and  an  after-life  should  not  be 
reprcssnted  in  an  alarming  and  for- 
bidding view;  and  that  she  should  be 
made  to  know  as  yet  no  diftercnce  of 
creeds,  and  not  think  that  she  can  only 
pray  on  her  knees,  or  that  those  who 
do  not  kneel  are  less  fervent  aud  de- 
vout in  their  prayers." 


In  one  of  his  private  letters  to 
the  Queen,  a  portion  of  which  Mr. 
Martin  has  been  allowed  to  quote 
in  bis  first  volume,  the  Prince  has 
described  himself,  not  without  ej- 
prcssion  of  regret,  as  being  "  of  a 
rather  cold  nature."  *  It  would 
certainly  not  have  appeared  so  froio 
anything  recorded  in  these  pages. 
Bescrvod  be  certainly  was,  and  be 
may  have  been  conscioua  that  this 
reserve  would  leave  nn  imprcsaioa  of 
coldness  upon  those  with  whom  he 
was  brought  into  contact  in  tbo  or- 
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dinsry  intercourse  of  life.  And  his 
nature  may  not  have  been  so  emo- 
tional as  that  of  his  countrymen  com- 
monly appears  to  our  English  view. 
His  letters  to  the  Queen  herself,  and 
even  to  his  old  and  confidential 
friend  Slockmar,  are  full  of  a  fen- 
der affection  which  is  almost  femi- 
nine, in  the  best  sense  of  that  word. 

^  But  these,  of  course,  may  be  held 

exceptional  cases,  and  it  would  not 
be  fiur  to  judge  from  them  how  far 
his  feelings  were  readily  moved  in 
the  case  of  olhers.  But  when  we 
look-  at  the  degree  in  which,  he 
seems  to  have  been  affected  by  the 
deaths  of  those  be  loved,  and  even 
of  those  with  whom  ho  was  brought 
into  close  personal  relations,  we  can- 
not hut  think  that  upon  this  point 
he  judged  himself  somewhat  hardly. 
The  roan  who  shed  "  floods  of  tears" 

,  at  the  sndden  death  of  Anson,  his 

private  secretary  and  afterwards 
"privy  purse,"  and  whose  face,  four 
days  after  that  event,  the  Queen 
notices  as  "  still  so  sad  end  Dale 
and  grave  that  I  cannot  forget  it,  — 
had  surely  little  need  to  apologise 
for  coldness  of  nature.  Mr.  Martin 
retnarke  that  he  was  well  served. 
"  A  man  so  good  and  able  as  the 
Prince,"  he  says,  "  will  always  draw 
good  and  able  men  aronnd  him,  and, 
by  infusing  his  own  spirit  into  them, 
secure  the  frank  devotion  of  their 
enei^iestohisscrvice."  Shakespeare 
makes  bis  favourite  Brutus  say, 
even  in  the  hour  of  ditliculty  and 
danger — 


Do  all  readers  of  those  remarkable 
words  sufficiently  appreciate  the 
Doble  witness  which  the  writer  in- 
tended them  to  bear  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Brutns  himself! 

The  Royal  visit  to  Ireland,  in  the 
summer  of  1649,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  episodes  in  this  volume. 
Knowing  what  the  stt^te  of    that 
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country  had  been  but  a  year  before, 
it  miglit  have   been  naturally  sup- 

Eosed  that  such  an  expedition  would 
ave  been  a  dangerous  experiment. 
But  whatever  misgivings  had  been 
entertained  by  cautious  minds  were 
set  at  rest  ftom  the  very  first 
moment  that  the  Royal  squadron, 
raiber  earlier  than  it  was  lookectfor, 
steamed  into  the  Cove  of  Cork — 
henceforth  to  be  known  as  "  Queens- 
town."  The  rebels  of  yesterday  had 
become  the  devoted  subjects  of  to- 

"  SliDwers  of  rochels  streamed  iiilo 
tlie  iiir,  anil  the  l>onfireB  on  llie  sur- 
roimdins  lielghls  burned  higher  and 
fiercer,  as  the  peasantry,  wild  with  de- 
light to  know  that  Ilieir  Queen  was 
actuiiltj  among  lliem,  piled  turf,  tagot. 
and  lar-barre]  liiglier  and  Iiiglier,  to 
give  earnest  of  tlitir  welcome.  It  was 
a  fitting  prelude  to  the  eDtliusiastic 
loyalty  which  bailed  the  Bojal  visitors 
at  every  Htage  of  tUeir  Irish  progress." 

Just  as  her  Majesty  set  foot  upon 
Irish  soil,  the  heavy  grey  curtain  of 
the  morning  rose,  and  "  the  snn 
broke  out  suddenly  from  the  clouds 
with  unusual  splendour."  It  was 
the  happy  augury  of  the  brightness 
which  was  to  follow  her  presence 
everywhere  through  the  island.  At 
Waterford  and  at  Cork  the  enthu- 
siasm was  the  same  :  "  noisy,  excit- 
able, but  very  good-humoured,  nio- 
ning  and  pusliing  about,  laughing 
and  talking  and  shrieking"  (it  is 
the  Qneeh's  own  description  of  Irish 
loyalty) — the  same  joyous  crowds, 
nndor  the  snme  bright  sunshine, 
awaited  her.  Ladies  foi^ot  the 
conventional  flourish  of  their  white 
handkerchiefs,  and '■cheered  for  their 
lives ;"  and  I'addy  waved  hat  and 
shillelab,  and,  with  a  tnily  national 
abandon,  even  liis  long  coat  Of 
the  reception  at  Dublin,  Mr.  Martin 
remarks : — 

"  The  feeling  In  her  Majesty's  mind 
at  the  monienc  niust  have  been  akin  to 
ihat  which  drew  )1ie  wall-known  ex- 
clamation  from  Charles  II.,  as  he  paaaed 
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tliroogit  tlie  crowds  tliat  lined  liis  pae- 
«Bge  across  BlncklieatU  od  Lii  vra?  to 
London  after  the  Restoration.  '  How 
IB  St  iliat  tbey  and  1  have  been  kept 
BO  long  apart  1'  At  sucli  a  time  the 
reaeoDB  for  the  separation,  coRent  as 
tbey  miglit  be.  were  not  likely  lo  be 
remembered."— (P.  208.) 

Tbe  patting  from  Kingstown  is 
abaolutely  affecting  in  Mr.  Martin's 
graceful  nan-ative : — 

"As  the   yacht  passed  the  extreme 

Eoint  of  the  pier  which  enclosed  the 
arbour,  audi  a  storm  of  cheera  rose 
from  the  crowd,  ivbo  were  clustered  at 
tlieir  tliickest  on  this  point,  that  tlie 
Queen  inoanted  the  paddle-box,  on 
which  Prince  Albert  wsa  already  stand- 
ing, and  waved  her  handkerchief  '  as  a 
parting  acknowledgment  of  their  loy- 
alty.' At  the  same  time  she  gave 
orders  to  slacken  speed.  The  paddles 
ceased  to  move,  ana  the  vessel  floated 
on,  with  tbe  impetus  it  had  received, 
very  slowly,  and  close  to  tbe  pier.  An 
occasional  stroke  of  the  paddles  kept 
the  vessel  la  motion,  end  in  tbls  way 
the  Royal  yacht  Rlided  along  (or  a  con- 
siderable way  after  it  hud  cleared  the 
pier,  ber  Majesty  retaining  her  place 
OD  tbe  paddle  box,  and  acknowledging 
by  her  waving  handkerchief  how  deep- 
ly she  had  been  aflected  by  the  inci- 
dents of  the  lost  few  days.  'The 
Royal  standard,'  naya  a  contemporary 
chronicler,  '  was  lowered  in  courtesy 
to  the  cheering  thousands  on  shore, 
and  this  stately  obeisance  was  repeated 

"There  is  not  an  individual  In 
Dublin,"  writes  Lord  Clarendon, 
*'  who  does  not  take  as  a  personal 
compliment  the  Queen's  tiaving 
gone  upon  the  paddle-box,  and 
ordered  the  Royal  standard  to  be 
lowered  three  times."  The  little 
tour,  which  was  an  unalloyed  plea- 
sure and  success,  had  been  of  the 
Prince's  arrangement,  and  it  was 
liis  thoughtful  desire  to  avoid  throw- 
ing expense  upon  an  impoverished 
country  which  had  led  to  its  tailing 
the  character  of  a  yachting  excur- 
sion, and  not  of  a  State  visit. 

Bis  good  sense  nnd  modoration 
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were  shown  in  his  declining  the 
appointment  to  the  Command-in- 
chicf  of  the  army — a  post  which 
he  was  so  unfairiy  accused  of 
seeking.  The  real  fact  was,  that 
such  an  appointment  had  been 
contemplated  by  Lord  Aberdeeo 
so  early  as  1842,  but  bad  been 
discountenanced  by  the  wise  judg- 
ment of  Baron  Stockraar,  It  was 
now  almost  pressed  upon  him  by 
one  who  was  at  once  a  sonnd 
constitutional  statesman  and  tbe 
greatest  captain  of  his  age,  and  who 
was  no  servile  worshipper  of  princes. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  now  enter- 
ing upon  his  eighty-second  year, 
proposed  to  Prince  Albert  that  be 
should  be  prepared  to  succeed  him. 
"  He  brought  it  forward,"  says  the 
Prince,  "as  a  plan  that  ho  had 
cherished  for  years."  The  Duke 
had  always  stood  up  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  army  being  commanded 
by  the  sovereign ;  and  when  the 
sovereign  was  a  woman,  such  com- 
mand would  be  properly  delegated 
to  lier  husbsod.  The  offer  was,  the 
Prince  confesses,  "  so  i«mpting  for  a 
young  man,  that  he  felt  bound  to 
look  most  closely  to  all  the  objec- 
tions, in  order  to  come  to  a  right  de- 
cision." The  following  extract  from 
his  final  letter  to  the  Duke  n[>on 
the  subject — tbe  whole  of  whici 
is  most  eicellent — will  show  the 
grounds  npon  which  this  decision 
was  founded.  It  shows,  at  the 
same  time,  his  clear  appreciation  of 
his  own  true  position  in  the  State : 


mand  of  the  army  or  not  has  been  most 
anxiously  weighed  by  me,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  my  ded- 
slon  unght  entirely  and  solely  tn  be 
gnided  by  tbe  consideration  whether 
it  would  Interfere  with  or  aniit  xaj 
position  of  Consort  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  the  performance  ot  tbe  duties 
which  this  position  Imposea  upon  me. 

"  This  pod^on  tt  a  most  peculiar  aad 
delicate  one.  Whilst  a  feaulesoveTelga 
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Imm  a  RTeat  manj  dJBadvaaUffes  la 
eomparienn  with  a  klog,  yet,  if  Bhe  is 
married,  and  Jier  liusband  uiiderstaudB 
and  doea  bis  duly,  li^ir  poellion,  on  the 
otlier  XittnA,  Las  many  compeusatiue 
advaotaseB,  and,  in  tliu  lon;r-run,  wiri 
be  found  even  to  be  stronger  tUan  tliat 
of  a  male  sovereign.  But  lliis  requires 
tbat  tlie  liuBliand  Bliould  entirely  sink 
hia  own  mdividual  exigteoce  in  tliat 
of  Ills  wife — tliat  1ie  sliould  aim  at 
no  power  by  liimBelf  or  for  himself — 
should  slian  nil  contention — asHume 
no  separate  responsibility  before  the 
public,  but  make  his  poeilion  entirely 
a  part  of  hers^fiU  up  every  pap  which, 
as  a  woman,  she  would  nalurally  leave 
Id  the  exercise  of  her  refral  functiona — 
conlinaally  and  ansiously  watch  every 

Crt  of  the  public  business.  In  order  to 
able  to  advise  and  assiat  her  at  any 
■nomeat  Id  any  of  the  multirarlous  and 
difScult  qnesUons  or  duties  brought 
before  her,  sometimes  international. 
Bometimes  polilical,  or  social,  or  per- 
sonal. As  the  natural  head  of  her 
family,  silperintendent  of  her  house- 
liold,  manager  of  her  private  affairs, 
sole  confidential  adviser  in  politics, 
and  only  assistant  in  her  commnnica- 
tions  with  the  ofltcers  of  the  aoveni' 
iiient,  he  is,  besides,  the  husband  of 
the  queen,  the  tutor  of  the  royal  chil- 
dren, the  private  secretary  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  her  permanent  minister. 

"  How  far  would  it  be  consistent  with 
this  position  to  undertake  iLe  manage- 
ment and  administration  of  a  most  im. 
portant  branch  of  the  public  eervice, 
and  the  individual  responsibility  at- 
tachioft  to  it— IjecomiuK  an  executive 
officer  of  tha  Crown,  receiving  the 
Queen's  commands  tlirough  her  Secre- 
taries of  State.  &c.  &c.  ?  I  feel  sure 
that,  havinr  undertaken  the  re^pon- 
aibility,  1  sTiould  not  be  satisfied  to 
leave  tiie  business  and  real  work  in 
the  hands  of  another  (the  Chief  of  the 
Staff),  but  should  feel  It  my  duty  to 
look  to  them  myself.  But  whilst  I 
should  in  this  manner  perform  duties 
which.  I  am  sure,  every  able  general 
officer,  who  has  gained  experience  in 
the  field,  would  bo  able  to  perform 
better  than  myself,  who  have  not  bad 
the  advantage  of  such  experience,  most 
important  duties  cotinecied  with  the 
welfare  of  the  Sovereign  would  he  lelt 
unperformed,  which  nobody  could  per- 


form but  myself.  1  am  afraid,  there- 
fore, that  1  must  discard  the  temptinfc 
idea  of  beinn  placed  in  command  of 
the  British  army." 

We  regret  tbat  it  is  impossible, 
witliin  the  limits  of  ttiis  notice, 
to  do  more  than  draw  our  read- 
era'  attention  to  the  luminous  and 
interesting  riaum^  of  contempo- 
rary politics  which  will  be  found  in 
this  volnme.  The  six  years  of 
the  Prince's  life  which  it  includes 
were  fertile  in  political  changes. 
Amidst  them  all,  the  Qncen  and 
the  Prince  —  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  them  —  worked  -together 
with  a  single  eye  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  England's  honour  abroad 
3d   the   welfare  of    all    classes  at 


home.     The  public  will  i 


to  what  precise  extent  her  Majesty 
was  guided  bv  the  counsels  of  her 
husband,  or  Low  muehesomo  of 
those  admirable  letters  and  mem- 
oranda from  her  pen,  which  are 
allowed  to  appear  in  these  pages, 
owe  to  his  suggestion  in  thought 
and  word.  But  we  know  at  leasl 
that  all  wouU  pass  under  his  care- 
ful eye,  and  that  he  would  concui 
moat  heartily  in  such  noble  lan- 
guage as  this — grander  words  never 
came  from  sovereign  of  England : — 

"  It  is  no  question  with  tbe  Queen 
whether  she  pleases  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  or  not,  but  whether  she  (tives 
him  a  just  ground  of  complaint  or  not. 
And  if  alie  does  so.  she  can  never  be- 
lieve that  this  will  add  to  her  popu. 
larity  with  her  own  people,"* 

His  clear  judgment  lays  down,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Stockmar,  an 
admirable  rule  for  diplomatists : — 

"  Aberdeen  Is  quite  risht,  and  la  to 
be  honoured  and  applauded  for  main- 
tidning,  as  he  does,  that  we  must  deal 
with  our  enemies  as  honoufcdile  men, 
and   deal   honourably  towards  tbem  ; 


•  Letter  to  Lord  J.  Russell,  Nov.  31,  1601. 
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Some  of  bia  memoranda  on  that 
most  troiiblcHome  and  embarrassing 
question,  the  policy  of  England  to- 
wards the  Ottoman  Porte,  are  well 
worth  tlie  attention  of  statesmen 
at  this  moment.  Here  is  what  the 
Prince  says  in  a  "Memorandum 
for  the  Consideration  of  the  Cabi- 
net," in  October  1853,  the  whole  of 
which  has  well  deserved  republica- 
tion in  this  biography :  * — 


key  ne  against  Buasis.  Tlie  motlcei 
ffhicli  liBTe  guided  us>liave  been 
mRiiilj  three: 

'■  1.  Wo  coDsiiiered  Turkey  in  tlie 
right  nod  lius.iia  in  llie  wrong,  nnd 
could  not  see  witliout  indignation  tite 
unprovolied  attempt  of  a  Btrong  Power 
to  opprcM*  weak  oae. 

"  3.  Wo  fell  tJie  paramount  iiniiort- 
ance  of  ant  allowing  Itiiasift  to  obtain 
in  an  midprlinnd  way,  or  by  n  legal 
farm,  a  hold  over  Turkey,  which  slie 
would  not  Iiave  ventured  to  seek  by 
open  conquest. 

"  3.  We  were  most  anxious  for  the 
preservation  o(  llie  peaCB  of  Europe, 
wbicli  could  not  ftiil  to  be  endangered 
by  o|>en  liostilitica  between  Turkey 
and  Russia. 

"  Tliese  motives  mnst  be  pronounced 
Just  and  laudable,  and  ought  stilt  to 
guide  our  conduct.  By  (lie  order  to 
our  fleet,  lio were r,  lo  protect  the  Turk- 
ish territory,  and  by  the  dcclarHtioa  nl 
war  now  issuad  by  the  Turks,  the 
third  nnd  perhaps  most  important 
object  of  our  policy  tias  bevn  de- 
cidedly placed  iu  ieopardy.  lu  acting 
BS  auxiliaries  to  the  Turks,  we  ought 
to  be  ^ulte  sure  that  they  have  no 
object  in  view  foreign  to  our  duty  and 
interesiB  ;  that  thuy  do  not  drive  at 
war  whilst  we  aim  at  peace ;  that  tliey 
do  not,  inste-ad  of  merely  resisting  the 
attempt  of  Russia  to  obtain  a  protec- 
torate over  the  Oreek  population  in- 
compatible with  their  own  indepen- 
dence, seek  to  obtain  themselves  the 
power  of  imposing  a  more  oppressive 
rule  of  two  millions  of  fanatic  Mussul- 
mans over  twelve   miMlons  of   Chris. 
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tians  ;  that  tliey  do  not  try  to  turn 
the  tables  upon  the  weaker  Power,  now 
that, 'backed  by  England'and  France, 
they  have  themselves  become  the 
stronger."  « 

"  It  will  lie  said  that  Englnuil  and 
Enrope  have  a  strong  interest,  setting 
all  Turkish  oonside rations  aside,  that 
Constantinople  and  the  Turkish  terri- 
tory should  not  fall  into  tlie  handn  of 
RuBua,  and  that  they  should  in  tlie 
last  extremity  even  go  to  war  to  pre- 
vent such  an  overthrow  of  the  balanca 
of  power.  This  must  t>e  admitted, 
and  such  a  war  may  be  right  aui]  wise. 
But  this  would  bo  a  war  not  for  the 
mainieoance  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  but  merely  for  the 
interests  of  the  European  powera  of 
civilisation." 

No  man  could  have  been  more 
averse  than  the  Prince  to  the  sub- 
jugation of  a  Christian  {population 
to  what  he  calls,  in  this  same  me- 
morandum, "  the  ignorant,  bar- 
barian, and  despotic  yoke  of  the 
Mussulman ;"  and  Lord  Palmcrston 
actually  professed  to  see  in  its  lan- 
jfuage  a  design  of  "  eipetling  from 
Europe  the  Sultan  and  bis  two 
tnilliona  of  Mussulman  subjects." 
But  assuredly  the  writer  felt  that 
England  had  other  duties  than  to 
join  in  a  new  crusade.  "  We  can- 
not look  on,"  he  says  subseriucDtly 
in  a  letter  to  titockmar,  "and  sec 
the  Porte  destroyed  by  Kussia." 

It  wa3  at  the  ver)-  time  that  he 
was  giving  this  wise  and  indepen- 
dent counsel  that  he  was  accnsed  of 
being  the  mere  agent  of  Russian 
ambition.  1'his  is  the  most  painful 
story  in  Mr.  Martin's  present  volume ; 
and  he  has  told  it,  as  it  seems  to  os, 
with  perfect  fairness  to  all  parties, 
without  bitterness,  thoi^h  not  with- 
out a  grave  indignation.  The  jeal- 
ous suspicion  which  from  certait) 
quarters  hud  never  censed  to  pnrsno 
tne  Prince,  rose,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Crimean  war,  into  an  open 
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lainly  directed  by  lam.     '  Of 
this  monstrous  cbarge  Mr.  Martin 


Ily  t 


t  the  ii 


viena    between    tus    Queen    nad 

Miaisters,  that  tbe  Queen  discussed 
political  questions  with  liini.  Uint  )ic 
ventured  lo  Iiave  opinions  on  matters 
of  policy  foreign  nnd  doinesiic,  and 
that  these  had  weiglit  in  gniding  and 
Btrengtlieuing  tbe  opinions  of  lier  Mn- 
jesly.  As  if  llie  Sovereign  must  not 
bj  tbo  very  instiucls  of  nature  lean  for 
connsel,  in  the  continuous  care  of  her 
kintidom,  upon  lier  nearest  and  sorest 
friend,  and  ihat  friend  a  Piivy  Coun- 
cillor, snbject  to  the  came  rules  as  lier 
Uiniatere,  and  liable  to  tbe  satne  pen- 
alties* An  acti  ve  correBpondence  with 
foreign  Courts  was  alleced  to  he  kept 
up  by  tbe  Prince,  with  the  view  of  de- 
fuatiug  tbe  policy  of  her  Majesty's  re- 
spoDBible  Bdvisers.  and  tbus  secrets  of 
Stntc,  it  nas  raid,  ceased  to  be  secret, 
where  it  was  most  important  tliey 
should  not  be  known,  No  effort  was 
spared  by  the  class  of  politicians  whose 
cue  it  was  to  injure  tlie  nionarcby.  or 
to  resfnt  upon  tbe  Prince  tbeir  j'cr- 
Bonal  or  political  dislikes,  to  intluence 
public  opinion  to  bis  prejudice. " 


Evco  his  dignified  patience  found 
the  trial  a  sore  one.  "  The  Prince," 
writes  the  Queen  to  Stockroar, 
"  treats  it  with  contempt ;  bnt  with 
his  keen  and  vciy  high  feeling  of 
honour,  he  is  wounded,  hurt,  and 
otiiraned  atthe  attack  on  Lishonour, 
aiid  is  looking  very  ill,  though  his 
spirits  do  not  fail  him."  The  liaron 
^rote  him  a  long  letter  of  encour- 
,agement,  remarkable  not  only  for 
.'its  strong  good  sense,  but  for  its  in- 
telligent view  of  that  complicated 
groivtli  of  centuiies,  the  English 
cons!  i  lotion,  and  tbe  true  place 
which  thcOonaortot  aQueen  regnant 
ought  to  hold  in  it.*  It  is  much 
too  long  to  reproduce,  and  too  com- 
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plete  for  fragmentary  quotation  ;  as 
Mr.  Martin  justly  says,  "  the  deepest 
student  of  our  political  history  will 
find  in  it  much  to  learn  and  profit 
by."  The  writer  showed  clearly  that 
the  accusations,  when  sifted  from 
the  actual  falsehoods  contained  in 
them,  amounted  after  all  to  no  more 
than  this,  "that  the  Prince  has 
acted  and  now  acts  as  the  Queen's 
private  secretary ;"  and  this  he 
maintained  to  be  not  only  strictly 
constitutional,  but  in  every  way  be- 
coming and  desirable,  lie  quotes, 
in  support  of  this  view,  an  opinion 
given  to  himself  by  Lord  Grey, 
before  tbe  Royal  marriage  :  "  The 
best  thing  that  could  he  for. the 
Princess  would  be  to  marry  soon, 
and  to  marry  a  prince  of  ability. 
He,  as  her  bosom  friend,  would  then 
be  her  best  and  safest  private  secre- 
larj-." 

The  Prince  in  his  reply  betrays, 
as  he  seldom  docs,  an  amount  of 
wounded  feeling  which  must  have 
for  some  time  existed  : — 


'■  A  very  eon.iiderable  section  of  the 
nation  had  never  given  itself  tbe 
trouble  lo  consider  wliat  really  is  tbe 
■position  of  tliu  husband  of  the  Queen 
regnant.  Wlien  I  first  came  over 
here,  1  was  met  by  this  want  of  know- 
ledge and  unwililng-nees  to  give  n 
(bought  to  tbe  position  of  this  luckless 
personage.  Pevl  cut  down  my. income, 
Wellinston  refused  mo  my  rank,  tbu 
Royal  Family  cried  out  against  tbo 
foreign  interloper,  the  Whigs  in  office 
were  only  inclined  to  concede  to  inc 
just  OS  much  space  as   I  could  stand 

to  (be  Consort  of  the  Queen  —  even 
BtackKtone  ignores  him  ;  and  jet  there 
he  was,  and  not  to  be  done  without 
As  I  bave  kept  quiet  and  caused  no 
scandal,  and  nil  went  well,  no  one  has 
troubled  liimsclf  about  me'and  my  do. 
ings ;  and  any  one  who  wished  to  pay 
me  Si  compliment  at  a  imlilic  dinner  or 
meeting,  extolled  my  '  wise  abstinence 
from   interfering  in  political  matters' 
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Now    when  'tlie   present    jonranliatic     by  party   speakers  upon  tbe  policy 
="s  liawe  broiigbt  to  lielit  tbe     ^nd  sometimes  even  the  inotivea  of 


fact,  that  1  Uve  (or  years   Wk^n   an  tbeir   oppoDeDts.     It  might  appear 

active  intereHl  in  all  political  nialters,  ••"""    "Vy  j   ,      ,i  °n    .'r-_ 

the   pnblic,  iiiBlend  of  feelioR  BurpriBB  to  one  who  heard  for  the  first  time 

ftt  my  reserve,  and  the  tact  with  wUicli  a  parliameElary  debate  upon  a  hotly  - 

I  have  avoided  thruBt'mg  myself  for-  contested    question,  or  read  for  the 

ward,  (ancied  itself  betmyt-d.  because  g    ^    ^-         ^^^   leading    articles   in 
It  felt    t  bad   been   aelf-deceived.     It        ,  .  ,      ..        .„!.,,„  „  *  „„™™™t_^ 

luiB  also  rushed  all  at  oece  into  a  belief  """ch    the   debate  was  commented 

in' secret  correspondence  with  foreign  upon   by  even  the   higher  cIms-  of 

Courts,  intrijcQes,  &c. ;  for  all  this  is  political  journals,  that  ber  Majesty's 

much  more  probable,  than  ibnt  thirty  Ministers  were   doing  all  thev  coold 

ttfyrs^ToUldn^li^reTislv^r^'^  to   ntin    the    conn  try,  and  ber  Ma- 

that  an  important  personage  had  dur.  jcaly  s  Opposition  devoting  all  tUeir 

ing  all  that  lime  taken  a  part  in  tbeir  brains  and  energies  to  save  it, — or 

govemicent."  riet   veyad,   as  tbe    case  might  be. 

The  almost  violent  language  of  re- 

Furtlier  on  he  says  :—  pf^ach  and  retort  which  are  burled 

at  opponents  from  opposite  benches 

"  Victoria  has  taiien  the  whole  affair  j  tlie  heat  of  debate  are  merijy  Uic 
KTeatly  to  heart,  and  was  excessively  ^.        ,  *  j 

indignant  at   the  attacks.     Finally,  if  conventional     weapons    of     earnest 

our  courage  and  cheerfulness  Uavo  not  conviction.       It  is  impossible,  per- 

suflered,  our  stomachs  and  digestions  haps,  to  mould  tbe  iron  solidity  of 

have,  as  tlicy  commouly  do  when  tlie  Enclish  natures  into  energetic  action 

K'^ySr.s;'r„r"t;rr±  "»""  '„""  t'  """"  'V  :y"- 

miserable ;  to-day  I  have  bad  to  keep  heat.      But    when   we    read  this  re- 

to  the  bouse,  and  this  is  wby  you  get  eord  of  tbe  confidential  intercoiirse 

this  long  letter."  between  the  Crown  and  ite  advisers, 

here  disclosed  to  us  with  such  en- 

When  Parliament  met  in  the  ceptional  fulness,  we  find,  some- 
following  January,  Lord  Aberdeen  what  to  our  surprise  it  may  be,  but 
brought  tbe  whole  matter  forward  surely  to  the  intense  satisfaction  of 
in  the  Upper  House,  and  Lord  John  all  honest  men  of  all  opinio ns--hotv 
Kussell  in  the  Commons.  Their  well  the  Crown  is  served.  If  it  be 
vindication  of  the  Queen's  husband  true  of  England,  as  it  was  causti- 
was  warmly  supported  by  tbe  cally  said  of  tbe  world  in  general, 
leaders  on  tbe  other  side,  Lord  that  It  is  sometimes  governed  with 
Derby  and  Mr.  WalpoJe ;  and  Lord  "  infinitely  little  wisdom,"  it  is  at 
Chief-Justice  Campbell  added  the  least  true  (bat  it  has  been  governed 
weight  of  bis  judgment  on  the  of  late  years  with  sufficient  honesty, 
point  of  constitutional  law.  Tlio  Flace-buntiog  and  patronage— tho 
defence  was  complete  enough  to  "loaves  and  fishes  — are  not  the 
satisfy  the  Queen  herself,  and  all  ruling  principles  of  English  Minis- 
reasonable  Englishmen  ;  but  disap-  ters.  Melbourne,  Peel,  Wellington, 
pointed  jealousy  still  raised  its  voice  Derby,  Aberdeen,  all  in  turn  corn- 
here  and  there  through  tbe  public  mand  the  respect  and  even  tbe  affec- 
press.  tion  of  the  Queen  and  Prince,  whose 

Few  careful  readers  will  rise  from  servants    they    are.     The    Minister 

tbe  study  of  these  volumes  wilboat  who   is   at  first  received  only  with 

a  higher  estimate  of  English  states-  the  gracionsness  of  royalty  is  parted 

men.     The  public  reads  from  time  from  with  the  regret  of  a  friend, 

to  time,  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  The      conscientious      nnselfishnesE 

press,  the  strictures  which  are  made  which  hesitates  at  lakinij  or  retain- 
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ing  othce 
than  eagci 
price  of  self-respect.  Party  ties  and 
party  combinations  arc  no  donbt 
strong ;  but  stronger  than  all  is 
loyalty  to  the  Crown  anil  to  Eng- 
land. Even  Lord  John  Russell  and 
Lord  Palmerston,  whose  jealous 
political  rivalry  is  shown  to  have 
caused  much  tronble  and  anxiety 
— Kjbstinste  and  perverse  as  they 
sometimes  appear — are  unimpeach- 
able as  the  rest  in  integrity  of  pur- 

We  have  somewhit  unwillingly 
named  Lord  Palmerston  at  all, 
because  there  will  be  found  in 
these  pages  some  disclosures  which 
the  author  could  not  avoid  in 
setting  down  a  faithful  history 
of  the  times,  but  which  leave  a 
painful  impression.  We  have  no 
doubt  but  that  Mr.  Martin  has 
carefully  weighed  bis  evidence,  and 
that  even  where  he  seems  to  bear 
hardest  upon  the  mistakes  of  one 
of  England's  favourite  statesmen  be 
has  done  so  not  without  relnctance, 
nnd  only  becaasc  he  felt  it  needful 
in  order  to  do  justice  toothers.  He 
has  been  partly  compelled  to  it  by 
the  recent  publication  of  some  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  letters ;  and  le 
had  to  dispose — and  we  tnist  bo 
has  done  so  finally — of  the  calum- 
nies against  the  Prince. 

But  if  these  volumes  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's do  something  to  increase  our 
respect  for  English  Ministers,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  noble  example 
here  placed  on  record  of  the  du- 
ties of  Royalty  conscientiously  dis- 
charged ?  We  set  aside,  for  the 
moment,  that  faultless  pattern  of 
a  pure  and  happy  domestic  life,  set 
forth  to  all  classes  in  the  Palace 
itself  t  this  the  nation  has  long 
admired,  and  eren  our  wildest 
repnblican   orators    have,    to    their 


credit,  acknowledged  and  appre- 
ciated. But  how  complete  an  an- 
swer is  here  given  to  those  who 
would  represent  the  monarchy  as  a 
mere  ornamental  finish  to  the  State !  ' 
Men  talk  of  the  "  working  classes" 
and  the  "  idle  classes  :"  at  least  the 
dead  Prince  and  the  living  Queen 
are  here  shown  to  have  been — not 
in  spite  of,  but  because  of  their 
high  position — amongst  the  hardest 
and  {he  most  unsclfisb  workers  of 
their  time.  And  their  work  will 
surely  last ;  this  record  of  it  should 
do  more  than  all  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment or  assertions  of  prerogative 
to  strengthen  the  hold  of  the  mon- 
archy upon  the  heart  of  England, 

We  have  said  but  little  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  author  has  done 
his  work.  He  has  in  fact  done  it 
so  well  as  to  attain  what  is  perhaps 
the  highest,  as  it  is  the  most  self 
denying  virtue  of  the  biographer — 
he  so  fills  us  with  Ills  subject  that 
wo  have  little  leisure,  as  we  read,  to 
Haee  in  the  pieturo  the  touches  of 
the  master.  In  having  such  ma- 
terials placed  unreservedly  in  his 
hands,  lie  has  enjoyed  a  most  un- 
usual confidence,  and  accepted  what 
a  man  of  delicate  fceiing  and  con- 
scientious nature  must  have  felt  to 
be  a  grave  responsibility  —  a  re- 
sponsibility to  which  the  highest 
literary  powers  would  surely  have 
proved  unequal,  if  not  combined 
with  the  rarer  qualifications  of 
sound  discretion  and  scrupulous 
good  taste.  It  is  enough  to  sav 
that  he  has  in  all  points  fully  jus- 
tified the  Queen's  selection,  and  bis 
own  acceptance  of  the  task.  That 
he  wil  worthily  complete  it  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  all  readers 
will  took  eagerly  for  his  concluding 
volume.  They  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed if  it  maintains  the  high- 
level  "of  the  two  first. 
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TBE  RECENT  HOME  AGITATION  AND  THE  EAST. 

Nbarlt  three  months  have  pass-  tJoasoess  and  selfishness  of  England; 
ed  anay  since  the  prorogation  of  inciting  Russia  to  the  acconipliah- 
Parliament;  and  the  sole  topic  of  mcnt  of  purposes  whicL  the  lives 
interest  still  continues  to  be  tbo  and  treasure  of  EDglifi)imen  were 
Eastern  Question.  Not  that  it  has  only  twenty  ycara  ago,  at  the  bid- 
made  any  progress  towards  solution,  ding  of  this  very  statesman,  lavishly 
for  a  civil  war  has  been  n^ing  expended  to  prevent, 
wittiia  the  empire  more  particul'arly  Before  we  analyse  the  character 
affected  by  it ;  nor  has  any  clearer  and  motives  of  iir.  Gladstone's 
perception  of  its  true  character  and  crusade  against  the  Ministry,  let  oa 
bearings  been  attained  by  the  pub-  first  recall  in  a  few  words  what  is 
lie  mind,  for  the  "  silly  season "  this  Eastern  Question.  From  the 
which  invariably  follows  the  rising  coranieneement  of  the  year  we  have 
of  Pariiament  set  in  tliis  year  with  insisted  upon  its  twofold  aspect. 
unusual  severity,  and  the  country  First,  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
has  been  delivered  over  to  the  roost  tegrity  and  independence  of  the 
pernicious  agitation  ever  set  afloat  Ottoman  Empire;  second,  the  im- 
within  the  memory  of  its  oldest  in-  provement  of  the  relations  of  the 
habitants.  That  is  the  period  in  Porte  to  its  subject*.  In  reference 
which,  in  ordinary  times,  politicians  to  the  first,  the  phrsse  means 
are  content  to  discuss,  in  a  roore  or  something  wholly  different  in  the 
less  menacing  style,  some  of  the  cose  of  Turkey  from  what  it  would 
incidents  of  our'own  political  insti-  mean  when  applied  to  the  other 
tutions,  life,  and  customs.  Tliis  Powers  of  Europe.  .Nevertheless, 
year,  under  the  aunpices  of  a  great  all  parties  are  agreed  as  to  what  is 
statesman,  who  ought  to  have  learnt  meant.  Months  ago.  Lord  Derby 
wisdom  from  e.tpericuce — who  in  described  it  as  meaning — "  Here  is 
office  plunged  iis  into  war  over  this  an  extensive  territory  which  we  all 
verj'  question  —  who,  in  America,  agree  to  respect,  because,  if  not  re- 
nearly  plunged  us  into  another —  spected,  it  would  lie  open  to  a  gcne- 
wlio,  on  both  sides  of  tbe  globe,  ml  scramble  and  become  the  theatre 
over  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Alabama  of  war."  Every  one  knows  tba 
treaties,  has  made  his  country  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of 
drink  the  cup  of  hnmilialion  to  the  the  Turkish  Empire  has  been  con- 
dregs, — nnder  his  wise  and  cipcri-  sistent  with  periodical  changes  in 
cnced  tuition,  public  speakers  have  its  internal  arrangemenls,  and  that 
been  heard  upon  nearly  five  bun-  the  maintenance  of  its  indcpeod- 
dred  platforms,  arousing  the  wariike  encc  has  been  deemed  to  be  eon- 
fiiry  of  the  people,  demanding  the  sistcnt  with  the  perpetual  inter- 
expulsion  of  a  numerous  race  from  fercnce  by  other  States  in  its  in- 
the  territory  which  they  have  in-  tcnt.il  affairs,  and  with  a  large 
habited  U>t  centuries ;  denouncing  portion  of  iln  subjects  being  under 
their  own  Govenmient  for  moral  the  collective  protection  of  the 
and  material,  if  not  purposed,  com-  guaranteeing  Powers.  Then,  as  re- 
plicily  with  mnssdcre,  spoliation,  gards  the  duty  of  Great  Britain  in 
and  rape;  crediting  the  Governments  the  whole  <|uestion  (iu  the  present 
of  Europe  with  wise  and  humane  exalted  mood  of  public  sentiment, 
projects,  only  hindered  by  the  fae-  wc  will  not  venture  to  allude  to  her 
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interests),  our  treaty  obligations  are  das  viveadi  is  discovered,  what  is 

well  known.     The  policy  on  which  tbe  prospect   open   to  ua  J     There 

they  are  founded  is  directed  mainly  stands     the    Turk.      It   may   have 

to  ercliide  from   within   the  tcrri-  been  a  black  day  when  he^  entered 

tories  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  for-  Europe — his  government  may  be  a 

eign  armies,  foreign  aggression,  and,  curse  to  his  provinces — we    should 

if    we  could,  foreign  machinations  all  of  us  be  very  sorry  to  live  Doder 

and    disliirbers.      The    motive    for  his  rule.    But  his  government  stands 

that  policy  is — again    setting  aside  between  his  subjects  and  all  Europe 

all  notion    of    English  interest?,  as  on  the  one  side,  and  a  desolating, 

'  beneath    the  notice  of   an    English  savage,    and   inhuman    war  on  the 

politician — that,    having  regard    to  other,  of  all  the  miseries  of  which 

the  competing  ambitions  and  inter-,  his  subject  races  in  Europe  and  in 

ests  of  powerful  States  in  that  quar-  Asia  would   inevitably  be  the  vie- 

ter  of  the  world,  the  exclusion  of  tims.     The  hope  in  the  fature  lies 

every   intmder   is  a   sine  qu&  noa  in  the  gradual  decay  of  the  Turkish 

of    European     peace.     As    regards  power,  tho  gradual  rise  of  tbe  sub- 

the   relations   of   the  Porte   to  the  ject   populations   in  wealth,  intcili- 

subject  races,  whether  Christian  or  gence,  and  independence.     In  each 

Mohammedan,  there  can  be  no  se-  fresh    struggle    our  sympathies   go 

curity  for  peace  if  there  is  permanent  with  them    and  not  with  their  op- 

diaaoection.     If  the  aiitotioniy,  ad-  pressors;  but  in  each  fresh  struggle 

ministrative  or  political,  of  the  dis-  the  peril  of  a  new  and  equally  hate- 

turbed  districts  would  give  satisfac-  ful  subjection  outweighs  tbe  chance 

tion  and  insure  peace;  what  possible  of  emancipation.     In  common  pru- 

objectioD  could  England  have !    Tbe  dencc,'  for  their  sakes  and  for  the 

extent   of    Turkish    authority,   tbe  sake  of  Europe,  we  deprecate  prema- 

citent     of     Rayati     independence,  ture  interference,  the  introduction  of 

whether  Turkish  provinces  are  trib-  schemes,  autonomous  or  otherwise, 

utary  and  self-governing,  pr  directly  which  will   not  work,  or  which,  if 

subject,  are  matters  which  only  in-  introduced,  would  be  the  signal  for 

directly    affect  Great  Britain,   and  strife  of  a  more  extended  character. 

are  of  world-wjde  importance  only  If  Turkish  government  admits  of  its 

so  far  as   they  involve   the    larger  subjects  being  as  peaceful,  industri- 

issue  of  peace  or  war.     The  main-  ons,  and  prosperous  as   Mr.  Glad- 

t«nance  of  peade  is  the  first  consider-  stone  in  his  pamphlet  describes  the 

ation,  not   nieVely  in    the    interests  Bulgarians,  and  as  Lord  Patmerston 

of  England  ]i:id  of  Europe,  but  of  insisted  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tur- 

the    inhabitants    of    Turkey.      To  key  generally  were,  there  would  be 

establish    a    contented    modaa    vi-  the  less  reason  for  putting  the  peace 

veadi  betwceh  the  various  races  is  of  Europe  to  bazard  in  the  way  that 

and  can  be  the  only  possible  aim  of  we  have  recently  witnessed. 
English    poli'cy  —  the    best   of    all         Now,  in  order  to    estimate   Mr. 

guarantees  6f    Ottoman   independ-  Gladstone's  political  game  aright,  it 

ence ;    the  one    effective  limitation  is  necessary   to    call   to   mind  that 

upon   all    c^rts   in    that   direction  every  statesman  of  the  day,  inchid- 

being,  in  the  interests  of  those  races  ing  himself,  is  in  -favour  of  main- 

themselves,  t^at  they  must  be  such  taining  the    territorial   integrity   of 

as  are  compatible  witli  the  peace  of  Turkey.      All,    moreover,     are     in 

Europe,  with  the  exclusion  of  foreign  favour  of  it,  not  from  love  of  the 

war  from  Ottoman  territory.  Turks,  but  from  the  desire  of  Euro- 

Mcanwhilo,    and    until   that  mii-  pean  peace.     Take  their  words,  one 
VOL.  cxx, — NO.  Dccxzxiii.  2t  h>q|c 
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after  the    other.     Lord    Derby,    in  in  vain  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  attempt 

atftwer  to  tho  dcputatjon  of  London  in  a  thoroughl  v  cliaracteristic  mai)- 

citizena,  pointed  oat,  as  be  had  fre-  ner  lo  draw  a  broad  distinction  be- 

qnentlj  aone  before,  that  if  we  cut  twecn  territorial    integrity  and    the 

'  the  Turkish  Empire  adrift — if  we  tlatut  gao,  on  the  ground  that  the 
fi^ve  up  the  principle  of  maintaining  one  implies  the  retention  of  Turk- 
its  integrity — "an  internecine  war,  iah  administrative  authority  in  the 
marked  by  every  circumstance  of  three  provinces  and  the  otber  does 
crnelty  and  atrocity,  would  follow."  not.  Bo  far  as  the  extinc^on  of 
We  lay  no  streea  on  the  circum-  that  authority  means,  in  the  opinion 
stance    thatjhe   last  word  in  tliat  of  all  the  Govern  meats  of  Europe, 

'  war  would  be.  Who  ia  to  have  Con-  a  general  war  of  no  slight  duration, 
Btantinoplc !  for  we  are  dealing. with  it  is  unimportant  whether  it  is  held 
the  subjectasonoof  humanity  alone,  to  violate  the  integrity  of  the  em- 
Then  take  the  language  of  Lord  pire  or  the  status  quo.  The  two 
Granville.  That  is  especially  iiu-  things  are  precisely  the  same  in  re- 
portant,  since  Mr.  Gladstone  de-  spectof  the  one  single  element  which 
dares  that  all  who  represent  Lord  makes  them  sacred  iu  the  eyes  of 
Falmerston  disapprove  the  Minis-  Englishmen — namely,  that  they  are 
terial  policy.  Lord  Granville  was,  the  barrier-liae  between  peace  and 
of  all  men  living,  the  most  in  Lord  war.' 

P^lmereton's    confidence.     He  was  Further,  in  order  to  estimate  Mr. 

leader  of  the  House  of  Lords  during  Gladstone's  political  game  aright,  it 

the  whole  course  of  both  of   Lord  is   nccessBry  to   call  to  mind  that 

Paloferston's    administralions,    and  every  English  statesman  of  the  day 

if  one  man  more  than  another  is  is  in  favour  of  the  utmost  improve- 

cptitled  to  speak  for  Lord  Palmer-  meut  in  the  condition  of  the  Chria- 

ston,  it  is  Lord  Granville.     "I  ap-  tian  population  of  Turkey  thatcan  be 

prove,"    he   said,    "  the    taking  no  effected  by  any  means  short  of  war  ; 

8t«ps  to  destroy  the  Treaty  of  1866,  and  that  with  every  one  that  limi- 

or  to  accelerate  the  fall  of  the  Otto-  tation  is  introduced  quite  as  ranch 

man  Empire.     If    all  Europe  were  on  behalf  of  the  Eastern  Christians 

agreed,  it  would  not  be  an  easy  task  themselves  as  on  belialf  of  Europe 

to  settle  the  problem  of  what  should  and  the  general  inteiVsts  of  peace. 

take  its  place.     With  the  different  One  reason   is,  that  tbe  Christians 

ambitions   and  interests  that  exist,  would    he   the   first    find    principal 

to  attempt  to  do  so  in  anticipation  sufferers  in  a  war  which  would  be 

of  events  would  be  full  of  danger."  beyond    all  wars  fierc^,  desolating, 

Mr.  Gladstone,  moreover,  subscribes  and   sanguinary.     The  'war  of  son- 

\3  the  same  principle  and  on  the  gear ce  which  Mr.  Gladstone  practi- 

same   ground.     In  his  pamphlet  he  calty  invites  would  be  «  black  war 

says  he  would  shut    out  from  the  for  the  Eastern  Christiana  both  in 

.  present  limits  of  the  Turkish  Em-  Europe  and  Asia.     Depend  upon  it, 

pire   any   other    sovereignty.     The  they  do  not    re-echo   tbe   cries   so 

reason  given  is  precisely  the  same —  glibly  raised  at  a  secure   distance, 

viz.,  to  avoid  "  the  wholesale  scram-  That  there  may  be  no  doubt  upon 

hie    which  is  too, likely  to   follow  the    English    attitude    towards   the 

any  premature  abandonment  of  the  Christians  of  Turkey,  let' us  again 

principle    of    territorial    integrity,"  quote    the   utterances    of    leading 

and  "  a  crisis  of  which  at  this  time  men.      On    the    27th    July    Lord 

the    discussions  must  be  large  and  Derby  said :  "  No  one  su[)po3C3  that 

■nay  be  almost  illimitable."     It  was  the    inain!«naDCe   of   the   Ottoman 
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Empire  in  any  form  within  Europe  wbicb  apparently  paved  tUe  nay 
is  possible  if  tbere  is  to  be  per-  for  active  interference  or  even  oceu- 
manent  disaffection  or  discontent  pntion;  it  accorded  to  England  the 
among  tlie  Cbristian  races.  Tliey  primacy  in  restoring  and  maintain- 
are  in  European  Tnrkey  a  majority  mg  that  faith  in  public  order  and 
too  Dumerona  and  too  powerful  to  '  respect  for  treaties  which  of  late 
be  kept  down  by  mere  force.  The  years  have  been  so  rudely  shaken, 
problem  to  be  solved  is  how  to  re-  In  the  opinion  of  every  one  con- 
coDcile  their  reasonable  wishes  and  cemed,  the  next  step  was  for  Eug- 
ctnims  with  the  maintenance  of  land  to  come  forward  with  its  mea- 
that  general  system  to  which  all  sures  or  suggestions  or  principlea  on 
Europe  is  pledged,  and  which  can-  which  the  pacification  of  the  dis- 
Dot  be  overthrown  without  a  gene-  turbed  districts  could  be  effected. 
ral  convulsion  extending  far  beyond  But  equally  in  the  opinion  of  most, 
Enropew)  limits,  and  leading  to  that  step  should  not  be  taken  hastily 
many  complications  which  we  can  or  prematurely.  Mr^  Disraeli  pointed' 
hardly  foresee."  The  improvement  out  the  objection  to  offering  a  coun- 
of  the  condition  of  the  subject  races,  ter-proposition  at  the  moment  of ' 
and  the  removal  of  their  disaffection  rejecting  the  Berlin  Memorandum, 
and  discontent,  are  here  represented  "  The  self-love  of  the  Powers,  their 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Cabinet  as  of  just  pride,  their  somewhat  mortified 
such  UT^ncy  aa  to  form  the  only  feeling  at  the  course  which  we 
solution  of  a  questioa  which,  unless  had  taken,  all  would  have  impelled' 
solved,  means  the  convulsion  of  them  to  reject  our  proposition."' 
Europe.  Lord  Granville,  four  days  Afterwards,  when  the  events  at  Con- 
afterwards,  trusted  "  that  every  care  stantinople  led  to  the  voluntary 
would  be  taken  to  secure  the  welfare  suppression  of  the  Berlin  Note,  an 
and  good  government  of  onr  fellow-  no  longer  applicable  to  the  circum- 
religionists  in  Turkey."  Mr.  Glad-  stances,  wo  learn  from  Lord  Bea- 
st«ne  himself  must  be  credited  with  consficld's  speech  at  Aylesbury  that 
a  like- desire,  and  even  with  prefer-  the  Government  "communicated 
ring  that  ultimate  aim  of  all  sound  freely  and  frankly  with  the  five 
policy  to  securing  a  decisive  parly  other  Powers."  Lord  Derby  lost 
advantage  to  himself,  no  time  "  in  laying  down  the  prin- 
Tbus  the  matter  stood  at'  the  ciples  upon  which  he  thought  that 
close  of  the  session,  the  conduct  the  relations  between  the  Porte  and 
and  policy  of  the  Government  hav-  ita  Christian  subjects  ought  to  be 
ing  been  not  merely  unchallenged  estabiished,"  He  found  "on  the 
in  Parliament,  but  formally  ap-  part  of  every  one  of  the  great 
proved  both  by  Lord  Granville  and  rowers  cordial  attempts  to  act  with 
by  Lord  Hartington.  It  was  im-  us  in  every  way  which  would  bring 
possible  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  out  a  satisfactory  termination  ;  but 
The  conduct  had  been  successful ;  by  no  Power  have  we  been  met  so 
the  policy  had  been  the  only  pos-  cordially  as  by  Russia."  We  need 
sibie  one — viz.,  the  npholding  the  not  stop  to  speculate  upon  what  the 
inviolate  character  of  the  Ottoman  terms  may  nave  been.  Any  terms 
territory — that  policy  which  Eng-  that  the  Powers  will  agree  to,  and 
land  has  pursued  for  years.  Europe  the  parties  themselves  will  accept 
thoroughly  underatood  that  Great  as  satisfactory,  will  be  thankfully 
Britain  was  in  earnest ;  it  respected  accepted  by  every  rational  English- 
the  limits  of  Turkish  empire;  it  man,  since  the  mere  fact  of  their 
withdrew  the  proposals  of  Berlin,  general    adoption    will    imply   the 
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itacccss  of  the  English  policy  of 
peace  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Turkey.  Then  came  the  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Servia,  We  will 
not  atop  to  consider  whether  that 
act  spcang  from  noble  and  disinter- 
eHted  motives;  whether  it  was  wan- 
ton, wicked,  and  a^^ressive ;  whether 
it  was  voluntary  or  inspired  by 
foreign  intiigue  and  the  machina- 
tiona  of  secret  societies.  Take  it 
whichever  way  yon  please,  the  prac- 
tical thinf;  was  to  decide  on  our 
course.  Whether  Servia  was  right 
or  wrong,  if  her  action  in  the  end 
facilitates  a  wise  solution  of  the 
question,  so  much  the  better.  Iler 
policy  is  one  of  the  factors  in  the 
question  ;  if  in  the  end  it  clears  the 
ground  of  difficulties,  we  need  not 
scrutinise  its  motive  ;  if  it  does  not 
do  BO,  or  if  it  aggravates  the  situa- 
tion, it  is  a  waste  of  time  hysteri- 
cally to  applaud  it.  Diplomacy 
was  necessarily  suspended  during 
the  war ;  but  whether  any  occasion 
for  ft  divergence  of  English  public 
opioton  had  arisen  may  l>e  judged 
from  this  circnmstance. 

On  July  14th,  a  body  of  gentle- 
men heeded  by  Mr.  Bright  went 
to  the  Foreign  Office  to  ask  for 
a  declaration  that  the  Goverunient 
"should  observe  a  policy  of  strict  neu- 
trality, except  when  it  may  be  able 
to  interpose  its  friendly  offices,  to 
mitigate  the  horrors  and  hasten  the 
close  of  the  conflict,"  The  Foreign 
Secretary  replied  to  that  expression 
of  opinion  and  wish,  "  Yonr  feeling 
is  absolutely  and  entirely  mine  !  " 
He  added:  "We  undertook  nn- 
douhtedly,  twenty  years  t^o,  to 
guarantee  the  sick  man  against 
murder,  but  we  never  undertook 
to  guarantee  him  against  suicide  or 
sudden  death.  That  is  our  policy 
as  regards  this  war.  We  shall  not 
intervene.  We  shall  do  our  utmost, 
if  necessary,  to  discourage  others 
from  intervening.  If  an  opportu- 
nity for  mediation  should  offer  itself. 


we  shall  gladly  avaU  ourselves  of  it." 
Mr.  Bright  immediately  expressed 
his  own  satisfaction  and  that  of  the 
deputation  at  a  speech  "  so  calcu- 
lated to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
country."  That  policy  of  nou-in- 
tervention  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved ;  Lord  Hammond,  whose  long 
experience  at  the  Foreign  Office 
gives  him  a  special  right  to  be  heard, 
remarking  tbat  any  interference 
with  a  view  to  peace  wonid  at  that 
time  be  probahly  worse  than  use- 
less; "premature  and  ostentations 
endeavoars,"  he  said,  "  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  contending 
interests,  would  in  all  probability 
only  add  fuel  to  the  existing  flame 
of  insurrection."  From  the  Ayles- 
bury speech  it  subsequently  ap- 
peared what  was  the  kindly  and 
considerate  part  which  we  played 
towards  the  Servians,  not  by  any 
means  in  their  interest  (we  have  no 
more  to  do  with  their  interests  than 
witb  those  of  the  Turks),  hut  in  the 
interests  of  peace. 

Thus,  down  to  the  era  of  this 
remarkable  agitation,  the  coodoct 
and  the  policy  of  the  Government 
were  alike  unquestioned.  The 
policy  was  the  only  possible  one, 
that  of  peace  and  security  of  Turk- 
ish territory  from  aggression,  of 
non-interference  during  civil  war, 
of  active  efforts  to  find  any  basis  of 
pacification  which  all  could  adopt. 
Meanwhile  there  had  occurred, 
using  Lord  Bcaconsfield's  expres- 
sions, "  terrible  atrocities,"  "  heart- 
rending statements,"  "  scenes  which 
must  bring  to  every  one  feelings  of 
the  deepest  regret" — the  massacres 
in  Bulgaria,  They  were  incidents 
wholly  outside  the  merits  of  the 
Eastern  question.  So  far  as  they 
bear  upon  the  English  policy  of 
peace  at  all,  they  only  confirm  its 
wisdom,  since  they  throw  a  lurid 
light  on  the  horrors  of  tbat  war 
which  is  the  only  alternative.  Tliey 
stirred  the  English   public  with  an 
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agooy  of  horror  and  n  remorseful 
desire  to  ascertain  decisively  if  any 
'  portion  uf  responsibility  rested  upoo 
tlicra.  The  people  were  deter- 
mined to  repair  any  complicity  in 
the  past,  to  shake  off  any  com- 
plicity in  the  future.  The  whole 
movement  whs  in  its  csRenco  hon- 
onrable  t«  the  country.  Millions 
turned  with  eagemesa  and  horror 
to  their  leaders  to  aaoertain  if  anv 
share  of  guilt'  or  responsibility  at- 
tached to  the  nation  in  consequence 
of  onr  policy,  in  consequence  of  the 
blood  spilt  in  Bulgaria.  Parlia- 
ment was  up,  the  tide  of  excite- 
ment was  rising  fast ;  and  it  occurred 
to  the  astute  gentlemen  who  com- 
pose one,  not  the  most  influential, 
section  of  the  Opposition,  that  here 
was  a  fair  opportunity  to  damage 
the  Government,  to  repair  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  the  Liberal  party. 

That  nothing  may  be  wanting 
for  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
true  character  of  this  remarkable 
movement,  we  invite  attention  to 
the  following  circumstance!. 

On  July  37th,  a  meeting  was  held 
at  Willis's  liooms,  presided  over  by 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  attended 
by  most  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have   since    made   themselves  con- 

?iicuons  in  the  recent  agitation. 
he  chairman  declared  that  the 
object  was  to  elicit  an  expression 
of  the  general  feeling  of  the  country. 
He  ihailed  with  satisfaction  Lord 
Derby's  policy  of  non-intervention, 
and  desired  to  call  on  the  country 
to  endorse  that  policy  and  extend 
to  the  Government  the  aid  of  the 
whole  nation  in  persevering  in  that 
moat  becoming  career.  Lord  Sbaftcs- 
bnry  worked  nimseif  up  at  last  to 
declare  that  in  view  of  the  interests 
of  the  whole  commonwealth  of  man- 
kind, hut  venturing  to  speak  only 
for  himself,  be  would  rather  see 
the  Russians  on  the  Bosphoms 
than  the  Turks  in  Europe.  He  was 
immediately  met  by  cries  of  "No," 


but  this  was  the  first  symptom  of 
hysterica.  The  n)ateriat  point  to 
be  observed  is,  that  although  the 
agitation  had  been  thus  formally 
commenced,  four  days  afterwards 
Lord  Granville,  the  representative 
of  Lord  Palmeraton,  and  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  the  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party,  formally  approved 
the  whole  conduct  and  policy  of 
the  Government.  He  thought  the 
Ministry  tight  in  agreeing  to  the 
modified  form  of  the  Andraaay 
Note ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
Berlin  Memorandum,  "I  stated  in 
the  House  a  month  ago  that  I  could 
give  no  opinion  until  1  had  seen 
the    document.     After  reading  the 

Eaper,  I  i^ree  that  it  would  not 
ave  been  wise  to  accede  to  that 
document"  And  then  he  pro- 
ceeded as  has  been  quoted  above. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  same  evening, 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  main- 
taining the  teriitoria!  integrity  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  "Gentlo- 
men,"  he  said,  •'  have  spoken  of 
the  formation  of  a  southern  Slav 
State ;  but,  depend  upon  it,  that  is 
more  easily  said  than  done." 

A  month  afterwards,  the  accounts 
of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  having 
taken  a  more  definite  shape,  a 
crowded  meeting  was  held  on  the 
29th  August  at  Hackney,  to  de- 
nounce the  Ministry  for  the  sup- 
port which  it  had  given  to  the 
Ottoman  Government  in  its  unholy 
attempt  to  exterminate  the  Chris- 
tian population  of  Turkey  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  the 
object  of  the  meeting  was  brought 
to  his  notice,  immediately  dis- 
covered that  the  subject  appealed 
to  his  deepest  feelings,  and  that 
Lord  Beaconsficld's  treatment  of  it 
had  been  inadequate  and  unsatis- 
factory. And  then  followed  a  pam- 
phlet and  a  speech,  the  consequences 
of  which  it  is  too  early  yet  to  esti- 
mate. They  may  prove  to  be  moat 
disastrous.     Their  immediate  effect 
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was  to  throw  to  excited  and   ill-  — of  tbo  movement  of  troopa — the 

informed    public  meetinga   the  ap-  more  open  appearance  of  the  Ruwian 

parent  decision  of  issues  of  peace  element  in   tne  Serriao    force,  the* 

and  war — to  commit  to  the  reckless  increased  excitement   amongst   the 

discussion  of  agitated  numbers  tbe  Slavouic    populations.      If    a    san- 

Ministcrial  treatment  of  tbe   most  gulnary  war    comes,  it    is   idle   to 

difficult  and   delicate   questions  of  suppose  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  tbe 

foreign  policy.     We  do  not  intend  particular  form  that  this  unfortunate 

to  trouble  our  readers  with  even  an  aemoDstration  t<>ok,  have   nothing 

infinitesiinal  part  of  what  passed  at  to  answer  for. 

these  meetings.  It  was  the  well-  Now,  in  this  excited  and  even 
known  "  silly  season ;"  tbe  cami-  danf^rous  state  of  pabtic  feeling, 
vftl  of  political  folly  and  extra-  what  was  Mr;  Gladstone's  proper 
vagancc  which  usually  sets  in  course )  He  was  weighted  with  all 
at  that  time  of  year,  and  passes  the  responsibility  of  tbe  Crimean 
harmlessly  awny,  but  which  this  war,  which  asserted  and  maintained 
year,  thanks  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  in-  the  inviolate  character  of  Ottoman 
flnence,  has  menaced  the  peace  of  territory,  lie  knew  that  when  that 
Europe.  The  Russians  on  tbe  war  was  undertaken,  tbe  Turks,  who 
BospboruH,  the  Turks  hunted  down  exercised  the  supreme  power  within 
and  exterminated  like  wild  beasts,  that  territory,  were  the  "  one  great 
the  complete  reversal  of  English  anti-human  specimen  of  humanity." 
policy  in  the  East,  the  abandon-  lie  knew,  be  now  tells  us,  tnat 
ment  at  once  of  her  most  vital  and  "  wherever  they  went,  a  broad  line 
permanent  interests, — these  were  of  blood  marked  the  track  behind 
some  of  the  marvellous  flights  of  them  ;  and  as  far  as  their  dominion 
provincial  oratory.  It  is  inconcoiv-  reached,  civilisation  disappeared 
able  what  good  could  come  of  such  from  view."  Yet  as  a  British 
ignorance,  .folly,  and  presumption.  Minister  he  rejected  tbe  Emperor 
If  Mr.  Gladstone  could  recall  tbe  Nicholas's  offer  to  redistribute 
days  of  Samson,  and  restore  tbe  power  in  this  territory ;  he  went  to 
jawbone  of  an  ass  to  its  pristine  war  with  Rassia  rather  than  allow 
military  importance,  there  would  that  territory  to  be  Invaded,  or  tbe 
he  ample  means  at  his  disposal  for  independence  of  Ottoman  rule  to 
dictating  his  own  solution  of  the  be  impaired  ;  he  was  silent  whiUt 
Eastern  question :  if  he  could  sell  his  coimtrymen  subscribed  their 
up  these  orators  at  their  own  valu-  millions  to  the  support  of  the 
ation,  be  might  pay  off  the  na-  Turkish  Government ;  be  renewed 
tional  debt.  Fur  a  time  the  pnb-  in  1870  the  eng^emenls  of  the 
lie  had  completely  lost  its  head,  Trenty  of  Paris,  which  affirmed  not 
and  the  only  hope  is  that  tbe  very  merely  the  territorial  integrity  but 
extravagance  of  the  outburst  may  the  duty  of  non-interference,  col- 
rob  it  of  all  significance  in  quar-  lective  or  separate,  between  tbe 
ters  where  fruit  may  he  expected.  Sultan  and  bis  subjects.  He  still 
It  cannot,  however,  have  escaped  believes  that  that  policy  was  just 
notice,  that  since  that  time  tbo  and  right  Whatever  tbe  crimes 
prospects  of  pence  have  been  more  and  faults  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
clouded.  We  no  longer  hear  of  the  ment — even  if,  as  Lord  Beacoosfield 
firm  determination  of  Russia  to  act  says,  they  were  ten  thousand  in  num- 
io  concert  with  tbe  other  Powers ;  ber — there  are,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
we  bear,  instead,  of  autograph  let-  judgment,  over-mastering  considera- 
ters  and  joint  military   occupation  tioos  of  public  policy  and  public 
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safety  which  require  that  ita  ter-  aelf    npholding    the    principle    of 

ritory    Bhonid    he    respected;     for  territorial     iptegrity    and     Turkish 

otherwise,  bad  as  Ottoman    Govern-  sovereignty,  he  ought  not  to  have 

ment  may  be  painted,  the  altenia-  influenced  the  public  mind  by  cou- 

tire  is   one  which  Europe  regards  founding   tliat   poHcy   with  official 

with  universal  horror.       Mr.  Glad-  approval  and    support   of    Turkish 

stone  knows  this  most  thoroughly  administration,    and  openly  declar- 

— no  man  better.     It  is  not  merely  ing  that  it  involved  moral,  material, 

the  alternative    between   the    Rus-  if  not  purposed,  complicity  in  the 

sians    on    the   Bosphonis    or     the  Bulzarian  horrors. 

Turks  in  Europe,  but  one  of  a  far  Tbe. course,    however,    which  he 

graver   description ;    his  own  pam-  finally  chose  to  take  baffles  descrip- 

phlet  shows    that   he    is  conscious  tion.     lie    published    a    pamphlet 

of  it     His  dnty  as  a  British  states-  marked  by  all  that  deplorable  vanity 

man  and  as  a  humanitarian  politician  of  fine  writing  which  can  only  jar 

was  to  explain  to  the  country  that  the  upon  the  reader  wLen  he  recollects 

Bulgarian    massacres   were  not  the  the  gravity  of  the  subject.     It  began 

sole  ratio  decidendi  in  regard  to  Bri-  hy  aiding  that  discussion  bad  been 

tish  policy.     Probably  they  were  an  designedly  stified,  and  information 

incideatofthetemporarydownfallof  designedly     withheld,    after    every 

Government  at  Constantinople,  and  reason  and  every  pretext  for  with- 

the   administrative    anarchy    which  holding  it  bad  been  exhausted  ;  the 

inevitably  resulted ;  a  sample  on  a  result  heing,  that  while  the  House 

small  scale  of  what  might   be   ex-  of  Commons    nas  ousted  from  its 

pectcd  from  an    npbeaval  of  such  legitimate    share    of    influence   the 

order    as    is    established.      At    all  country  bad  been  involved  in  some 

events,  however  horrible  they  were,  moral  complicity  with  the  Bulgarian 

theproblem  waafartoocompllcated,  horrors.      Later  on  he   used  with 

other  consideratioDS  far  too  impor-  apolMfy  the  espressiou   "  purposed 

taut,  to  admit  of  public  attention  complicity ;"  and  if  he  did  not  in- 

heing  concentrated  upon  one  set  of  tend    that    that  imputation   should 

incidents,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  be  made,  it  is  mncli  to  be  regretted 

considerations,  however  momenVms,  tliat  such  an  accusation,  so  villao- 

wbich  had  hitherto  determined  Bri-  ous  and  so  atrocious,  should  in  the 

tish  policy.     Justice  required   that  furious   state    of  the   puMic   mind 

he  should  separate  the  atrocities  he  have  been  even  sn^est«d.  To  secure 

rightly  denounced  on  behalf  of  his  ourselves   against   a    repetition,   to 

country  from  the  Sultan  and  Mln-  take  out  of  the    way    of  a   united 

isters  of  Constantinople.     If  he  had  Europe  the    sole   efficient  obstacle 

reminded   those    who  at   the  time  to  the  punishment   of  a   gigantic 

were  as  mad  as  March   hares  that  wrong.  Englishmen,  and  above  all 

both  the   Sultan  and    Ministers  of  the  working  classes,  must  insist  that 

that  day  bad  themselves  fallen  vie-  our  Government,  which   has    been 

tims  to  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  he  working  in  one  direction,  shall  work 

would  not  have  violated  historical  in  the  other.     The  Turkish  Govern- 

accoracy;  and  if  he  had  exonerated  ment  was  broadly  declared  to  be  re- 

the  English  Ministers  from    nil  im-  sponsible,  the   whole   Turkish  race 

putation  of  complicity,  it  would  not  denounced.     He  charged  Ministers 

have  been   superfluous  in  the  then  with  remissness  in  providiug  against 

Btate  of  public  feeling,  and    would  the     terrible     Turkish   mLsgovem- 

not  have  unduly  tasked  the  resolu-  ment.        Wholesale    massacres    he 

tion  of  a  generous  intellect.     Uim-  declared    had  been  perpetrated  hy 
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crDmeiit ;  a  statement  for  wbicb  tion  ft'ould  have  been  raah  and 
not  a  shadow  of  proof  is  given,  and  wrong;  out  of  his  own  month  ne 
which  ought  not  to  be  made  by  a  canprove  the  dutyof  anise  forbear- 
responsible  statesman  against  all  auce.  UiBcxcusefornotliiiaself  tiJt- 
the  probabilities  of  the  case,  with  ing  part  in  Mr.  Ashley's  notice  was 
the  inevitable  result  of  holding  up  that  he  "  declined  to  speak  strongly 
to  .the  horror  and  detestation  of  on  those  atrocities  until  there  was 
mankind  a  Sovereign  and  a  Govern-  both  clear  and  responsiblo  evidence 
uient  allied  to  his  own.  In  his  before  him."  With  that  admission, 
anxiety  to  involve  her  Majesty's  the  Ministera  can  scarcely  bo  blamed 
Ministers  in  a  common  ruin  and  a  if,  with  their  greater  responsibility, 
common  odium  with  the  Ministers  tbey  observed  a  like  caution,  and 
of  Turkey,  be  does  not  scruple  to  forbore  to  make  rash  presumptions 
allege  and  argue  their  moral  com-  against  our  allies  and  in  favour  of 
plicity  by  acts  of  omission  and  of  such  incredible  information,  Cer- 
commission.  The  task  was  one  of  tain  newspapers,  however,  bad  reck- 
some  difficulty,  and  required  some  lessly  charged  the  Prime  Minis- 
ingennhy.  Tied  band  and  foot  to  tcr  with  levity  and  indiScrence  in 
the  principle  of  territorial  integrity,  his  reception  of  the  first  and 
he  seeks  escape  by  means  of  a  dia-  unauthentic  iDtelligeace  of  these 
tinction  in  favour  of  abolishing  horrors.  If  any  one  will  refer  to  the 
the  status  quo ;  which  we  have  speech  of  Mr.  IMsraeli  he  will  see 
already  disposed  of.  So  far  as  bow  grossly  unfounded  the  charges 
the  ttatu*  quo  cannot  be  abolished  are.  We  give  some  extracts  from 
without  a  dangerous  war,  it  is,  so  the  speech  of  July  4th,  wbicb  has 
long  as  our  policy  is  one  of  peace,  been  perpetually  denounced  for 
as  sacred  as  tlie  territory,  and  misplaced  levity  and  indifference : 
for  the  same  reason.  Then  be 
was  tied  by  his  own  and  his  col- 
leagues' approval  of  every  single  "Wllh  respect  t«  the  reports  of  lUese 
step  of  importance  whieb  the  Gov-  •«"'»•'«  «t"«'"«'.  I  "ouW  «ill  express 
'  ,  f  ■,  .  t  1  a  lioi>e,  lor  tlie  BaKeof  butnan  nature 
ernment  bad  taken  ;  as  regards  itwlP  that  wLen  we  come  to  bo  better 
their  adherence  to  the  Andrassy  iaformedof wliathaBOccurred.Uwillbs 
Note  be  bad  publicly  thanked  them  (ound  that  tiju  stueinents  are  scarcely 
in  the  House  of  Commons.     Insinu-  "arraoted.    Sir  H.  Elliot  U  not  a  maa 

.lion,  .h..  u,,  „„,p.™„^  .i,ich,  Ldt4°""s.  v.°  ^X!t  r. 

with  reckless  disregard  of  facts,  giem  aaoertor  ol  iiuraanlty.  I  know 
bad  charged  the  Premier  with  jok-  no  man  who  would  more  firmly  and 
ing  ovtT  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  energetically  interfere  If  ho  were  awaro 
were  iustified  in  doine  so  were  <>' such  events."  And  (urlher  ou.  wbito 
,  „  'j  ,  ■  a  ..'  J  deploriajT  scenes  which  must  bring  to 
foUowcd  by  an  inflammatory  and  every  onefoelingsoril.edeepeat  reRrel. 
mischievous  statement  that  Mm-  he  eipressHd  a  hope  ibat  some  of  the 
isters  had  designedly  kept  the  heartrending  Btatomenta  were  iucorrect. 
country  in  the  dark  wilb  respect  He  added  tliat  ■'every  effort  will  U, 
.  .u  _  r"  „  .-  kn  made  by  tlie  Government,  and  Las 
to  them.  Can  any  accusation  be  been  made,  «.  I m pros,  on  the  Govern- 
more  wilfully  unjust  (  lie  knows  nient  of  Constantinople  that  the  nt- 
perfectly  well  that  the  British  em-  most  efforts  should  be  made  to  softea 
bassy,  whether  from  its  fault  or  its  "nd  mitigate  as  much  as  possible  th« 

n,M«n«„..  had  „,.  k„». .( .h».o  sSi^."Trr„°z;?d"£'iJ 

doings;    he    knows    perfectly    well  mistake  about  the  altltade of  tho  Gov- 

that  for  the  Ministry  to  have  acted  emmcnt,  lie  added :  "  I  do  not  m.j  that 
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Rtrocities  have  not  been  eommttted.  I 
heiieve  they  are  Inevitablo  where  wars 
er«  carried  ud  in  certata  countrieH,  and 
between  certain  raceH,  My  answer  is, 
that  we  liBve  received  no  bucIi  infor- 


Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  veuture 
to  repeat  the  reckless  accusations 
of  the  press,  but  be  quoted  tlie 
passage  which  referred  to  an  his- 
torical people  inflicting  death  in 
preference  to  torture,  and  indicated 
that  laughter  was  the  reception 
it  experieuccd.  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
since  written  to  say  that  the  laugh- 
ter, which  on  the  face  of  the  state- 
ment is  inexplicable,  proceeded  from 
a  solitary  voice,  probably  one  of 
those  fanatical  supporters,  whose 
zeal  is  never  tempered  with  discre- 
tion. The  only  motive  for  the 
quotation  was  to  suggest  tbe  truth 
of  those  unfounded  charges  made 
bv  certain  newspapers,  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  nevertbefess  shrank  from 
openly  repeating.  It  would  task 
the  whole  science  of  casuistry  to 
find  a  justification  for  this  mischiev- 
ous suggestion.  Then,  passing  from 
words  to  acts,  what  are  the  past 
misdoings  of  the  Cabinet!  Strip- 
ped of  all  rhetoric,  the  substan- 
tial and  only  accusation  is  with 
reference  to  sending  the  fleet  to 
Besika  Bay ;  not  that  they  were 
wrong  in  sending  it,  nor  that 
they  ought  to  recall  it,  or  a  single 
mau  or  a  ship  it  contains.  But 
they  "gave  to  a  maritime  measure 
of  humane  precaution  the  character 
ol  a  military  demonstration  in  sup- 
port of  the  Turkish  Government;" 
they  were  anxious  "  to  consult  and 
flatter  the  public  opinion  of  the 
day  in  its  narrow,  selfish,  epicurean 
'  humour."  The  whole  of  the  at- 
tack is  centred  upon  this  question 
of  the  fleet,  which  the  Ministiy 
was  quite  right  to  send,  and  whicn 
\  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to  recall. 
\  They  liad  tent  Turkey  moral  and 
I   material  support  against  all  Europe. 


Russia  all  the  while — and  not  merely 
Kussia,  but  all  the  Powers — had 
been  "  resisting  tyranny,"  "  be- 
friending the  oppressed,"  "labour- 
ing for  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind." This  after  Russian  doings 
in  Poland  and  Turkestan  !  The 
right  use  to  make  of  the  fleet  is 
to  cut  otf  communication  between 
the  European  and 'Asiatic  territories 
of  the  Turk ;  the  i-ight  policy  is  to 
allow  the  Turk  to  extinguish  bis 
executive  authority  in  the  three 
provinces,  which  he  would  willingly 
do  but  for  the  factious  influence  of 
the  British  Government  prevent- 
ing him  fro'ra  yielding  to  the  united 
voice  of  Europe.  Whetljer  the 
united  voice  of  Europe  was  favour- 
able to  that  extinction,  or  whether 
the  English  Government  was  opposed 
to  it  on  principle,  or  for  any  other 
reason  than  its  impracticability,  be 
never  stopped  to  inquire.  He  told 
his  constituents,  however,  that  any 
of  the  six  Powers  could  mar  this 
wise  settlement,  and  England  or 
Russia  could  singly  do  so  with  im- 
punity. The  whole  gist  of  the  in- 
dictment, the  whole  stimulus  to 
the  excitement  of  the  hour,  was 
found  in  the  assumption  that  the 
I'uwers  of  Europe  were  united  in 
support  of  &  particular  policy,  and 
England  with  her  fleet  and  fac- 
tious influences  alone  prevented  it. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  public 
meetings  thus  stimulated  traced  tbe  ' 
Bulgarian  massacres  themselves  to 
the  same  origin,  and  even  believed 
for  a  time  that  the  policy  of  tlie 
Governraent  was  to  exterminate  the 
Christians. 

Now  let  us  ascertain  what  was 
tbe  justification  for  Mr.  Gladstone's 
imputation  of  moral  complicity  in 
the  Bulgarian  massacres,  by  reason 
of  the  factions  influences  exer- 
cised at  Con  Stan  tin  opie,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  naval  demonstration. 
As  regards  the  "  factious  influ- 
ences," that  is  a  vague  expression 
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which  is  nowhere  translated  into  unfounded  charges  of  England 
anything  more  definite  and  precise,  abandoning  the  principle  of  the 
In  the  absence  of  anything  tangi-  concert  of  Europe,  and  encourag- 
ble  we  can  but  resort  to  Ministerial  ing  the  Sultan's  GovernmeDt  in  an 
declarations  of  policy.  It  has  been  unwarranted  and  factious  resistance 
constantly  stated  that  that  policy  to  the  will  of  Europe  and  the 
wasoneof  abnolutc  neutrality.  "We  sonnd  administration  of  its  pro- 
would  gladly  reunite,"  said  Lord  vinces.  No  ground  has  been 
Derby,  "if  we  could,  the  Porte  and  alleged,  no  ground  exists,  for 
its  insurgent  provinces;  but  we  such  charges.  There  are  no  cir- 
have  no  right  or  wish  to  take  part  cumstances  which  suggest  sach 
with  one  against  the  other."  At  suspicion  to  a  fair  and  reasonable 
another  time:  "What  we  hRve  mind.  They  rescaed  the  principle 
endeavoured  to  do  is  to  hold  the  of  the  concert  of  Europe  out  of  the 
scales  as  equally  as  possible.  -  We  bauds  of  three  eraperors,  who  were 
shall  endeavonr  as  far  as  possible  fast  destroying  it,  in  favour  of  a 
to  act  not  in  an  isolated  manner,  more  restnct«d  union.  The  topics 
but  in  co-operation  with  other  ui^ed  in  order  to  inflnenco  the  pub- 
Powers."  The  Blue  books  show  con-  lie  mind  whilst  agitated  and  horror- 
ctasively  the  bond  Jidet  and  single-  stricken  at  what  had  occurred,  were 
minded  purpose  of  the  English  the  very  expressions  which  denoted 
Government.  It  is  the  only  es-  the  intention  of  Ministers  to  assume 
planation  of  the  great  authority  in  the  spirit  of  neutrality  the  equa- 
whicb  they  eiercise,  of  the  fact  that  lity  of  wrong-doing  between  the 
alt  the  Powers  have  confidence  in  belligerents  until  the  contrary 
their  impartiality  and  fairness.  As  were  proved.  The  whole  case, 
respects  their  attitude  to  the  Porte,  however,  made  by  the  pamphlet 
Lord  Hammond  thus  sums  up  the  of  wantonly  supporting  the  Turks 
efi'ect  of  the  papere  submitted  to  against  the  Christians,  contrary  to 
Parliament :  "  Her  Majesty's  Gov-  the  pledges  of  Ministers,  the  inter- 
ernment  appeared  to  have  spared  ests  of  England,  and  the  whole 
no  pains  to  impress  on  the  Govern-  tone  and  tradition  of  our  policy, 
ment  the  necessity  of  repressing' in  rests  upon  unfounded  accusations  of 
the  strongest  manner  the  wanton  levity  and  indifference  to  Hulgarian 
and  vindictive  cruelties  which  had  sufierings,  the  idle  imputation  of 
disgraced  their  Mussulman  perpe-  factions  influences  at  Con'stantin- 
trators.  And  it  was  but  fair  to  opie;  the  suggestion,  which  in  the 
say,  that  the  Porte  had  shown  no  month  of  some  of  our  autunnnal 
reluctance  to  control  and  chastise  orators  ripened  into  the  deliberate 
the  infuriated  Mussulmans  of  the  statement,  that  the  presence  of  the 
northern  provinces  who  have  been  fleet  was  the  cause  of  atrocities 
connected  with  outrages  on  the  which  had  been  perpetrated  before 
Christian    subjects   of   the  Sultan."  its  arrival. 

It  is  well  known  that  Sir  H.  We  do  not,  in  reviewing  thi^t  un- 
Elliot  was  constantly  on  the  alert,  precedented  action  of  a  party  lead- 
warning  the  authorities  against  the  er,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  crisis  in 
probable  excesses  of  the  irregular  the  history,  not  merely  of  his  own 
troops,  and  the  indignation  which  country,  but  of  Europe,  charge  Mr. 
such  excesses  would  produce.  Gladstone  with  factious  motives,  or 
Every  clear  and  impartial  mind  with  the  desire  to  revenge  the  de- 
must  resent  at  once  Mr.  Gladstone's  feat  of  1674,  and  to  place  himself 
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at  the  head  of  what  appeared  to  be  worlc  of  British  homaoity — to  oc- 
B  great  popular  movement  directed  capy  or  reduce  the  provinces — to 
against  his  hated  rival.  It  is  a  wise  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe  ;  a 
rule  which  forbids  the  imputstion  course  which  could  only  end,  in  Mr. 
of  motives.  Neither  do  we  say  Gladstone'sonn  language,  in  "illim- 
that  it  was  conduct  designed  to  itable "  dangers.  The  whole  drift 
embarrass  the  Oovemment,  and  to  of  it,  too,  was  in  favour  of  pro- 
attract  to  himself  the  confidence  nouuced  hostility  to  Turkey,  the 
and  support  which  in  a  supreme  degrees  of  expression  varying  from 
moment  ought  to  bo  given  to  the  withdrawing  our  alliance  up  to  a 
executive ;  that  would  be  quite  nn-  war  of  extermination — an  hostility 
necessary.  When  a  statesman  of  which,  in  its  most  restricted  form, 
Mr.  Gladstone's  eminence  places  would  be  fatal  to  England's  influ- 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  great  popu-  cnce  over  the  Eastern  question,  and 
lar  agitation,  and  on  the  apparent  to  all  chance  of  European  pence, 
strength  of  a  position  so  obtained,  The  ultimate  success  of  Mr.  tilad- 
pnblicly  orders  the  Queen's  Minis-  stone's  political  game  was  never  for 
ters  to  renounce  the  policy  which  a  moment  possible.  But  the  result 
he  laboriously  attributes  to  them,  of  the  agitation  which  he  promoted 
and  adopt  another,  which  he  pro-  in  weakening  the  authority  of  this 
pounds  himself,  and  further  orders  country  at  a  critical  raomcnt,  when 
them  at  once  to  hold  a  Cabinet  Cabinets  and  peoples  alike  looked 
meeting  for  that  purpose,  that  is  to  England  as  the  source  of  public 
obviously  a  bid  for  place,  and  was  confidence  and  the  assertor  of  pub- 
so  understood  by  his  supporters,  lie  law  and  of  the  faith  of  treaties. 
It  was,  without  exception,  the  most  was  at  once  apparent. 
reckless  and  violent  party  move  that  Early  in  October  we  learned  that 
has  been  made  in  our  time.  It  Russia  had  placed  before  Austria 
caiTies  with  it  its  own  destruction,  the  alternative  of  co-operating  with 
The  policy  attributed  to  his  rivals  her  in  preparing  the  practical  dis- 
waa  a  calumny  ;  his  own,  whether  it  membcrment  of  Turkey  or  of  oppos- 
meant  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  or  ing  the  will  of  the  Czar.  The  Festh 
of  their  Government,  in  the  opinion  newspapers  declared  that  Austria 
of  all  constituted  Governments,  in-  would  have  allies  in  the  conflict; 
vclved  a  war  of  no  ordinary  duration,  the  8t.  Petersburg  '  Golos '  declared 
What  was  the  result.)  At  a  time  that  a  collision  between  England 
when  the  Ministry  had  with  great  and  Russia  was  improbable,  for  the 
difficulty  but  with  signal  success  English  Cabinet  was  tottering  under 
procured  the  consent  of  all  Europe  the  blows  infiicted  by  an  English 
in  favour  of  non-intervention  and  popular  movement.  "  Instead  of 
the  localisation  of  this  unhappy  resisting  Russia,  the  Austro-Hunga- 
stmggle,  the  authority  of  this  conn-  rian  Government  had  belter  allay 
try  was  suddenly  weakened  by  ap-  the  excitement  of  their  own  Slavo- 
parent  vacillation  of  purpose — ap-  nian  sabjects;  while,  as  to  the  Cabi- 
parent  hostility  to  its  own  Govern-  net  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  it  is  par- 
ment.  Though  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  alysed  by  the  anti-Turkish  move- 
his  pamphlet,  clung  ta  the  principle  ment  which  pervades  the  entire 
of  territorial  integrity,  public  meet-  nation."  The  Slavonic  papers  bade 
ings  did  not.  lite  whole  drift  of  defiance  to  the  Auatrian  Foreign 
the  agitation  was  in  favour  of  invit-  Ministers  on  the  same  grounds, 
ing  Russian  intervention  to  do  the  The 'Times'  correspondent  at  Bel- 
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grade  wrote  that,  in  the  opinion  of  that  Mr,  Gladstone  considers  that 
the  Servian  war  part^,  "  thiols  have  recent  events  have  absolved  him 
toroed  out  splendidly  for  Russia,  from  his  allegiance,  lie  has  pub- 
Sbe  is  to  give  no  explanations  at  licly  dictated  to  her  Majesty's  Min- 
all.  If  she  declare  war  gainst  Istcrs  the  reversal  of  their  policy, 
Turkey,  she  will  only  in  the  most  and  unless  he  is  speedily  obeyed, 
disinterested  manner  possible  he  be  will  rouse  an  agitation  not  mere- 
cariring  out  the  policy  of  Mr.  ly  in  England,  hut  in  a  country  to 
Gladstone  and  of  the  English  na-  wliose  designs  English  policy  and 
tion."  "  England's  policy,"  bo  interests  are  opposed,  which  will 
writes,  "  is  a  leading  factor  in  the  render  peace  impossible.  It  must 
calculations  of  Servia,  and  ought  not  be  recollected  that  the  agitation 
toheleftindoabt."  "The 'Golos,'"  begun  in  Russia  by  Mr.  Alexander 
he  adds,  "  has  recently  warned  the  is  based  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  pam- 
Kussian  Government  against  tearing  phlet,  which  is  translated  and  circa- 
up  the  Treaty  of  Pans  for  fear  of  lated  there  with  his  free  consent, 
cansing  a  complete  reaction  in  Eng-  and  which  is  of  such  unsparing 
lish  feeling.  The  general  idea  in  violence  in  its  terms  that  even  in 
Russia  is,  that  England  is  favourable  his  own  country  he  was  obliged  to 
to  the  scheme  of  Russia  taking  the  disavow  a  policy  of  ejecting  the 
forcible  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Turks  by  main  force  from  Europe. 
question  into  her  own  hands."  He  We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Glad- 
argues  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  stone's  remarkable  conduct  will  in 
English  nation  to  undeceive  the  the  long-run  influence  British  policy 
Pan-Slavonic  societies,  and  all  their  in  the  East  or  dek-rmine  theattitude 
aiders  and  abettors.  At  the  pre-  of  the  British  people  towards  their 
sent  moment  the  rejectiou  of  the  Government.  All  sensible  men  must 
six  months'  armistice  by  Russia,  and  see  that,  even  assuming  that  the 
the  uncompromising  tone  it  has  Government  was  a  little  slack  in 
adopted,  indicates  tne  approach  of  regard  to  the  Bulgarian  horrors  (it 
that  warlike  resolve  from  which  it  is  a  question  of  dates  on  a  matter  in 
will  be  difficult  to  recede.  "The  which  it  was  important  to  act  with 
standing  hobgoblin  of  Russia,"  how-  deliberation  and  care),  every  step  has 
ever  "  out  of  repair  and  unavailabte"  been  taken  with  the  most  anxious 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  still  a  source  care,  with  the  determination  not  to 
of  legitimate  anxiety  to  responsible  evade  legitimate  responsibility — to 
Ministries.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  lend  the  whole  weight  of  England 
us  to  increase  the  security  of  the  in  order  to  check  aggression — to  take 
country  when  wo  find  it  stated  an  active,  even  the  foremost  part,  io 
by  a  '  Times '  correspondent  at  SL  devising  plans  of  pacification,  and 
Petersburg  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  in  ui^ng  them  with  oar  superior 
supposed  to  have  bis  accredited  influence  at  Constantinople  od  the 
agent    in    that    country,    bis    pam-  Porte.     At  such   a  time  all  aober- 

g]Iets     translated     and     sold,    the  minded   politicians  will  agree  that 

ussian  people  infiamed    by  a  like  the  Government  of  the  day  mwt  be 

agitation   to  that   which    has    pre-  supported.      It    is    important    that 

vailed  here,  assured  of  sympathy  on  foreign  countries  should  understand 

behalf  of  the  English  people,  who  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  a  few  crazy 

are   represented   as  without  confi-  newspapers  do   not    represent    the 

dence  in  their  own  Government.     If  opinion  of  England.     Wo  would  not 

this  were  true,  we  could  only  assume  from  any  wbh  to  trample  ou  a  de- 
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feated  and  dietracted  party  attribute 
to  it  any  collective  responaihility 
for  tUe  proceedings  which  we  have 
witneHsed,  Those  proceedings  have 
been  confined  to  the  irregular  forces 
of  the  party ;  they  have  displayed  vo- 
ciferous weakness,  hysterical  passion, 
reckless  mischief,  and  sudden  col- 
lapse. The  representatives  of  Lord 
Falmcrston  have  stood  aloof  from 
them.  No  word  can  be  chained  to 
either  Lord  Granville  or  Lord  Hart- 
ington,  that  at  a  critical  uoment 
they  hnve  nought  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  such  unpromising  ma- 
terials as  the  temporary  and  violent 
ebullitions  of  the  momenl.  Mr. 
Forster  is  entitled  to  l!ie  credit  of  a 
wise,  sagacious,  and  patriotic  speech ; 
tbe  Duke  of  Somereet,  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  and  Mr.  Roebuck  disapprove 
Mr.  Gladstone's  conduct.  The'Edin- 
bui^h  Review,'  doubtless  on  behalf 
of  Hie  Whig  party,  has  utterly  dis- 
claimed it.  They  know  perfectly 
well  that  tbe  crucial  test  of  the 
whole  question  lies  in  the  ade- 
quacy of  tbe  proposals  which  united 
Europe  can  be  prevailed  upon  to 
jidopt;  that  the  only  interest  of 
England  and  her  Government  in  the 
matter  is  that  the  proposals  should 
be  adequate,  and  that  united  Europe 
should  adopt  them.  Public  speak- 
ers may  talk  till  they  are  hoarse 
upon  principles  of  high  morality, 
bumanity,  and  the  duties  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  ijuestion  must  always 
come  round  to  one  of  detail,  about 
the  merits  of  which  moqt  people 
jire  ignorant,  and  on  the  merits  of 
which  success  does  not  ultimately 
depend.  The  schemes  may  be  those 
of  an  angel;  if  the  parties  will  not 
iiccept  them  they  are  useless.  And 
on  the  other  band,  if  there  is.  once 
a  will  and  inclination  in  favour  of 
peace,  the  details  of  the  proposed  re- 
forms, we  may  be  quite  sure,  will  not 
stand  in  tbe  way — most  assuredly 
such  obstacles  will  never  be  offered 


by  England.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  pro- 
bably tbe  only  statesman  of  im- 
portance who,  while  admitting  his 
in  acquaintance  with  the  proposals 
of  the  Ministers,  denounces  them  as 
at  variance  with  public  opinion,  and 
declares  that  while  "at  the  Euro- 
pean Council  table  the  desires  of 
Great  Britain  are  lying  in  one  scale, 
her  weight  and  influence  are  cast 
into  the  other." 

But  while,  in  common  fairness, 
we  acquit  the  great  body  of  the 
Liberal  party  of  all  moral,  material, 
or  purposed  complicity  in  these 
factious  manceuvres,  it  is  impossible 
to  ejfa^erate  their  atrocity,  impos- 
sible to  find  in  the  tremendous  ex- 
citement of  the  hour  any  adequate 
excuse  for  those  who  took  part  in 
them.  Every  restraint  of  prudence 
and  patriotism  was  thrown  away  by 
the  so-called  leaders  of  the  people, 
the  presumed  aspirants  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  oflice.  Take,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Lowe's  speecb  at 
Croydon.  We  know  his  antipathies 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  his  lament- 
able want  of  judgment  and  disregard 
for  decency,  his  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  tlie  first,  last,  and  only 
occa.'iion  on  which  lie  will  ever 
adorn  the  Cabinet  of  the  House, 
He  denounced  the  Crimean  war, 
though  he  was  one  of  the  Queen's 
Ministers  at  the  time  it  was  waeed. 
It  was  waged  in  pursuance  of  a 
"  foolish  and  wicked  dream,"  in 
favour  of  a  race  whose  horrible 
tyranny  had  desolated  whole  coun- 
tries and  exterminated  whole  races, 
simply  for  the  bare  motive  of  self- 
preservation.  He  denounced  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  territorial  integrity  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  ;  tbe  extinction, 
be  says,  of  the  Turkish  authority  in 
only  a  few  provinces  is  tbe  doctrine 
of  people  who  have  read  the  news-  ' 
papers  to  very  little  purpose.  There 
IS  no  raistake  about  Mr.  Lowe's 
utterance  ;    it  caricatures  Mr.  Glad. 
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stone's  demand  tbat  the  Government 
should  eoinpletely  reverse  their  pol- 
icy by  putting  that  demand  into  a 
shape  as  precise  as  words  can  make 
it.  Give  up  the  "old  abomination 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire"— it  is  "  an  old  worn-out  and 
despised  policy."  He  honoured 
"  his  noble  friend  "  Lord  Derby  with 
emphatic  dissent  from  most  of  his 
propositions.  He  remembered  the 
massacre  of  Scio,  the  massacre  of 
Lrstra,  the  transactions  in  Syria. 
We  know,  he  exclaimed,  the  in- 
famons  and  detestable  character 
of  this  race.  For  our  own  pur- 
poses we  played  it  oS  against  the 
Emperor  of  Rnssia,  and  in  doing 
so  shed  torrents  of  our  own  and 
others'  blood,  and  squandered  a 
hundred  millions  of  money.  We 
league  ourselves  with  abandoned 
miscreants ;  we  keep  alive  the  slave 
trade  in  its  most  odious  form,  the 
sale  of  women  and  children,  and  all 
this  while  our  power  in  Europe,  as 
lately  exhibited,  is  enormous.  \Ve 
cancelled  the  Memorandum  of  three 
g;reat  military  Powers  with  a  stroke 
of  our  pen,  and  the  Turks  rely  on 
onr  invincible  support, 

Mr.  Lowe  wished  to  cut  Eng- 
land loose  froto  this  unholy  al- 
liance, to  break  off  all  communi- 
cation with  Pandemonium,  and  no 
longer  to  fill  the  ofHce  and  keep 
the  door  of  sin  and  death.  Mr. 
Lowe  envied  Russia  the  moral  posi- 
tion which  we  had  made  for  her. 
It  will  be  long  before  any  one  will 
envy  the  moral  position  he  has 
made  for  himself.  For  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Crimean  war  to 
brand  that  policy  with  the  infamy 
which  attaches  to  it,  on  the  princi- 
ples set  forth  in  the  Croydon  speech, 
and  then  demand  that  he  may  be 
-  carried  baek  to  office  to  reverse  it, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  has 
since  read  the  newspapers  to  advan- 
tage,   is   an    exhibition  of  nnparal- 
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leled  audacity.  The  public  know 
him  well — and  pay  to  his  perform- 
ances just  the  amount  of  reepect 
they  deserve.  In  office  he  was 
responsible  for  the  Crimean  war; 
at  Croydon  he  denounced  it.  In 
1869  he  helped  to  overthrow  Lord 
Derby's  Government  in  order  to 
lower  the  suffrage.  In  1886  he 
declared  that  to  do  so  would  ruin 
the  country;  and  when  taxed  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  with  the  infamy  of  his 
tei^iversation,  be  discreetly  held,  his 

Cee.  As  for  his  recent  speech, 
has  but  to  stand  up  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  ho  did  after  bis 
Retford  escapade,  admit  that  he  was 
entirely  wrong,  and  retract  every- 
thing tbat  he  has  said;  he  will  then 
be  precisely  where  he  was  before, 
his  integrity  unimpaired,  and  bis 
Btatm  quo  successfully  maintained. 

In  this  unparalleled  confusion 
it  is  necessary  for  the  English 
public  t-o  make  up  their  minds 
what  course  of  action  they  will 
pursue.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  general  decision  will  bo  to 
support  the  Government.  The 
worVmg  classes,  upon  whom  much 
depends,  take — if  the  deputation  of 
the  London  trades-nnionists  which 
waited  upon  Lord  Derby  two  days 
,  after  Mr,  Gladstone's  speech  faith- 
fully represent  their  thoughts — 
a  calm  and  statesmanlike  view  of 
the  position.  They  confined  them- 
selves to  protesting  against  any 
complicity  or  equivocation  with 
such  awful  wickedness  as  had  been 
perpetrated.  But  they  added,  "  We 
do  not  say  that  the  Turks  have 
been  in  any  way  encouraged  by  the 
past  policy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment." They  did  not  question  the 
past  policy  of  the  Government; 
they  did  not  attempt  to  instruct  it ; 
for  "you,  the  Government,  sUind 
in  closer  relation  to  the  facta  than 
we  do,  and,  we  presume,  understand 
them  better."     They  believed  in  the 
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Government's  deaire  to  assert  the  what  point,  they  wUl  resist  its  open 
honour  and  interesta  of  t!ie  country,  violation.  We  venture  to  say  that 
Certainly  the  working  classes  have  the  Bulgarian  massacres  will  bare 
shown  a  deeper  sense  of  political  no  more  to  do  with  that  ultimate 
responsibility  than  their  self-styled  decision  than  the  massacre  at  Scio 
leaders  ™1">  are  perpetually  deny-  or  the  sack  at  Lystra. 
ing  that  these  very  men  have  any  Lord  Derby  pointed  out  how  the 
stake  in  the  country  that  is  tiie  least  Ministry  had  struggled  for  neutral- 
worth  conserving.  ity  and  to  see  fair-play  between  the 
The  attitude  of  the  Government  parties.  They  had  succeeded  bJtb- 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  hubbub  erto  in  preventing  a  religious  war. 
soon  restored  the  public  mind  to  But  the  dangers  of  European  strife 
its  usual  sobriety  of  tone.  Lord  would  be  considerably  increased  if 
Beaconsfield's  speech  at  Aylesbury  foreign  politicians  were  induced  by 
showed  that,  however  high  public  the  language  of  leading  statesmen 
excitement,  fanned  by  such  influ-  in  England  to  believe  that  this 
ences,  might  rise,  it  could  never,  country  had  changed  its  mind  as  to 
as  M.  Guiwjt  once  observed,  rise  the  necessity  of  checkingaggrcssiou. 
to  the  height  of  his  contempt.  We  are  not  responsible  for  Turk- 
The  'Spectator'  described  it  with  ish  maladministration  or  Turkish 
crazy  rhetoric  as  a  blow  to  public  crimes;  unhappy  as  the  lot  of  the 
opinion  delivered  straight  between  subject  race  is,  no  good  can  come  of 
the  eyes.  All  onr  contemporary's  exa^erating  it,  no  alleviation  of  it 
metaphors  in  his  present  esnlted  will  be  found  iu  the  hoiTors  of  war. 
mood  are  drawn  from  battle  and  Snch  a  struggle,  unless  we  succeed 
prize-fighting.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  averting  it,  "  would  excite  feel- 
however,  Mmply  narrated  his  pol-  ingsof  fanaticism  between  the  two 
icy,  showed  couclnsively  that  it  races  of  the  very  highest  pitch,  and 
was  the  only  one  which  could  pos-  in  all  probability  you  would  have 
sibly  lead  to  peace,  and  that  it  massacres  committed  of  a  character 
would  not  be  departed  from  in  the  compared  to  which  what  has  been 
smallest  degree.  It  was  terse,  done  already  in  Bulgaria  has  been 
decided,  and  self-possessed.  The  nothing."  And,  even  then,  the 
speech  was  a  iuodel  for  al!  sue-  Mohammedan  problem  would  not 
ceeding  Ministers  confronted  by  a  be  solved.  Mutual  animosities 
similar  panic ;  fearless,  and  per-  would  run  high  wherever  Moham- 
fectly  frank.  Its  most  bitter  medans  and  Cbristiaus  lived  side 
opponents  admitted  its  nerve,  re-  by  side.  Moreover,  said  Lord  Der- 
soKition,  and  self-confidence ;  and  by,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
these  are  the  very  qualities  which  eager  acquittal  of  other  powers,  "Do 
the  public  needed.  The  tone  in  not  suppose  that  because  we  are 
which  Servia  was  alluded  to  showed  looking  at  these  questions  from  a 
that  the  Ministry  was  alive  to  the  friendly  if  not  a  purely  philan- 
daugers  which  unhappily  menace  tbropical  point  of  view — do  not 
Europe  in  that  quarter.  The  pol-  suppose  that  all  foreign  Powers  and 
icy  of  noQ  -intervention,  which  all  foreign  politicians  are  looking 
all  Europe  admits  in  principle,  is  at  it  with  the  same  view," 
being  evaded  in  practice ;  and  the  No  word  can  be  imputed  to  the 
question  which  Enghshmen  sooner  Ministers  that  they  are  hostile  in 
or  later  will  have  calmly  and  ration-  principle  to  any  scheme  which  may 
ally  to   decide  is,  whether,  and  at  improve  the  administration  of  these 
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provinces.  Scheme  after  scheme 
is  started  <mly  to  fall  through. 
With  regard  to  the  latest,  it  was 
that  of  Lord  Derbv  himself,  which 
he  described  as  "introdacing  local 
self-goverament,  and  diminishing 
the  central  authority  of  tlic  Turkish 
Government."  If  the  sole  object 
which  the  neighbouring  Powers  had 
in  view  were  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Sultan's  subjects,  this 
scheme  might  succeed.  "  I  believe 
it  can  be  done,"  said  Lord  Derby, 
"  and  I  am  sure  it  ought  to  be  tried ; 
but  there  are  six  Govemmonts  who 
must  bo  united,  or  nothing  can  be 
done."  Russia  accepted  the  Bchcme. 
Turkey  did  not  refuse  it.  Europe 
generally  adopted  it.  And  yet  it 
bids  fair  to  come  to  nothing.  Peace 
seems  impossible  in  the  tumnlt  of 
warlike  passions.  And  nt  this  crit- 
ical moment  the  inflnence  of  Eng- 
land is  far  less  than  it  was.  Our 
dissent  from  the  Berlin  Memoran- 
dum appeared  to  dissolve  the  Tri- 
ple Alliance,  and  to  rally  the  Powers 
of  Europe  round  the  standard  of 
peace  and  non-intervention  which 
England  was  foremost  to  unfnri.  Bat 
since  that  time  the  attitude  of 
public  opinion  in  this  country  has 
been  wavering  and  uncertain.  It 
has  weakened  its  control  over  a 
fanatical  Government  already  re- 
volving desperate  expedients.  Its 
direct  invitation  and  encouragcnicnt 
to  Russia  to  intcn'onc,  have  ma- 
terially increased  the  enthusiasm 
and  warlike  ardour  of  the  lery 
peoples  whom  diplomacy  was  striv- 
mg  to  win  over  to  paciflc  resolu- 
tions. No  wonder  that  we  hear  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  again  resuming 
its  influence  and  its  projects.  The 
champion  of  European  concert, 
peace,  non-intcrrention,  the  faith 
of  I  treaties,  and  the  integrity  of 
Turkish  territorv,  has  shown  that 
its  statesmaniihip  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon,  that  it  is    liable  to 
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fits  of  ungovernable  passion,  and 
that  its  party  leaders  are  ready  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  opportu- 
nity of  paralysing  the  action  of 
Ministers.  We  have  seen  in  the 
course  of  this  diplomacy — Mr.  Lowe 
himself  has  borne  witness  to  it — 
the  power  which  England  can  ex- 
ercise when  she  takes  a  determined 
attitude.  We  saw  in  1653  the 
havoc  and  confusion  which  result 
when  she  displays  an  uncertain 
attitude  and  a  wavering  policy ; 
and  we  are  doomed,  we  fear,  to 
witness  a  repetition  of  the  same 
bitter  experience  in  1876.  In  the 
one  case  we  owed  it  to  the  divid- 
ed counsels  of  a  Ministry  which 
could  determine  neither  for  peace 
nor  war.  In  -  the  other  we  owe 
it  to  the  factious  demonslration 
which  "forced  the  hand  of  diplo- 
macy," and  for  a  time  threw  the 
whole  weight  of  English  public 
opinion,  as  it  is  understood  abroad, 
into  the  scale  in  favour  of  a  policy 
of  violence. 

According  to  present  appearances, 
it  is  too  late  to  discuss  any  plans 
of  pacification,  or  the  suggestions 
of  Lord  Slratford  do  Rcdcliffe,  Mr. 
FoTiter,  and  others  who  are  entitled 
to  speak  with  authority  upon  the 
subject  The  hour  may  be  approach- 
ing, though  we  still  hope  it  may  he 
averted,  for  that  scramble,  with  its 
illlmitahle  dangers,  which  all  have 
foreseen,  and  which  the  Ministni' 
has  strugi^led  to  prevent.  The  next 
step  will  be  to  discuss  and  decide 
what  course  England  is  bound  to 
pursue.  Certainly,  if  the  Powers 
more  immediately  concerned  fall 
away  from  her  leadership  and  alli- 
ance, if  France  is  inactive,  and  Aus- 
tria and  Germany  side  with  Russia, 
they  must  take  the  consequences. 
Our  interests  are  less  direct  and 
immediate,  and  we  may  trust  the 
Ministry  to  see  that  they  are  re- 
spcted.       Under     these      circa  m- 
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stances  we  Btand   free  of  all   en-  Britisli  Minister  is  likely  to  yield 

mgemeDts  lo    £urope ;  the   Turks  to  dictation ;  he  would  be  uoSt  for 

themBtilT'Os  hare  assuredly  no  claim  his   post   if    he    were.     It  follows 

to  our  protection.     Sooner  or  later,  that    dictation    of  the   grossly  ex- 

however,    if  the    war  assame    the  travagant  kind   attempted    by  Mr. 

character  and  dimensions  we  all  an-  Gladstone,  is  not  a  legitimate  weapon 

Idcipate,    England    may   be  drawn  of  Opposition.     The  duty  of  (h>po- 

into  it ;  and  at  any  rate  a  watchful  aitiun  is  to  criticise,  to  hold  a  Min- 

and    armed   neutrality   is   imposed  later  responsible  in  Farhnment,  but 

npon  us  by  pradence,  or  even  neces-  not  to  dictate  to  him  the  course  which 

dty.     And  if  public  men  have  learnt  he  should  pursue,  nor  to  endeavour 

more  self-control  and  patriotism  from  to  exorcise  over  him  an  authority 

the  lessons  of  the  recent  agitation,  which    the    constitution    denies  to 

even  that   explosion    of   fanaticism  the    sovereign,    and   never   dreamt 

■  may  have  its  public  uses.     Liberals  of   confiding   to    a    dismissed  ser- 

muat  learn   that  it  is  an  abuse  of  vant  of  the   Crown,  who   has    lost 

tie  privileges  of  the  Opposition  to  his  office  by  the  vote  of  the  people, 

thwart  the    policy   of   the  Foreign  To    attempt   to    do  so  not  morely 

Minister;  to   attempt,  without  offi-  weakens    the     Administration,  but 

cial  relation  to  the  facts,  to  dictate  impairs  the   usefulness   of  Opposi- 

the  course  to  be  taken ;  to  paralyse  tJon,  by  involving  them  in  respon- 

the  hand  of  the  Administration  by  sibility  of  a  class  from  which  they 

misrepresenting   its   urns,  and  fan-  ought    to    be   .free.     Mr.  Disraeli, 

nlng    into   a  flame    all    the  amoul-  when  in  Opposition,  was  so    alive 

dering  embers  of  strife  which  it  is  to   the   importance    of    supporting 

snccessfully  seeking  to  extinguish.  GrovemmeDt  in  its  foreign    admin- 

The  course  recently  pursued  is  with-  istration,'   that  he  allowed    one    of 

out  precedent ;  we  trust  that  it  will  his    priocipal    supporters    to    give 

never    bo   repeated.      In    times    of  official    aid    in  the  Alabama  nego- 

crltical    diplomacy,   as    well   as   in  tiationa,     and     thereby     paralysed 

times  of  war,  representative  institu-  Opposition.     That    was    an     error 

tions  are,  as  the  Frinoe  Consort  ob-  of    exactly    the    opposite  kind ;  it 

served    during    the   Crimean  expe-  strengthened    the    Ministry  at  the 

dition,    on    their   trial.     He  is  no  expense    of   the    critical    authority 

friend     to     free     institutions   who  of    the    House    of    Commons.     It 

strives  to  render  them  incompatible  was    not     merely    in    that     affair, 

with     the     exercise     of    induence  but   in    the  prolonged  and  serious 

abroad,  or  uses  them  so  as  to  para-  struggle  in  America,  out  of  which 

lyse     the    action    of   his    country,  the  Alabama  negotiation  arose,  that 

Even    if    we    are    opposed  to  the  Mr.  Disraeli's    influence    was    uni- 

policy    of   the   Minister,  still  he  is  fornily  exercised  in  support  of  the 

for   the   time   being  intrusted  with  Government.     Mr.  Gladstone,  with 

the    authority    of   the    State;  and  bis    usual    headlong    rashness,    al- 

only  ill  can  come  of  impairing  that  though  a  Minister   of   the    Crown, 

anthority    in     the   moment   of  ac-  was  raising  public  excitement  upon 

tion,   or  of  endeavouring  to  force  that  which  we  now  know  was  the 

him,  contrary  to  his  judgment  and  wrong    side,    and    was   only  saved 

the    results     of     his     official    and  from  its  consequences  by  the  united 

confidential  information,   to  pursue  efforts  of  Sir  Geoi^  Lewis  and  Mr. 

a  course    which    he    knows    to  be  Disraeli.     In  1ST2,  when  he  was  in 

fall    of    peril    and    disaster.      No  the  ponies  of  the  Alabama  arbitra- 

voi"  cxx. — NO.  Dccxxnir.  3  v 
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tion,  he  did  tardy  iuBtice  to  the  pa-  who  haa  ever  reflected  on  the  duties 
triotism  of  bis  rivtu.  In  the  Franco-  of  Opposition  would  accept  either 
German  War,it  would  have  been  easy  half  of  this  extraordinary  state- 
to  have  aroused  public  animosity  ment  ?  The  double  delusion  no 
gainst  Mr.  Oladstone, — first  for  the  doubt  explains  bis  extraordinary 
craven  tone  adopted  at  the  outset,  cooduct,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
then  during  the  excitement  conse-  its  disastrous  results  upon  hia  party 
qaent  on  German  successes,  then  will  be  the  best  gaaraDt«e  against 
during  the  Russian  repudiation  of  its  repetitioD.  It  must  be  urged 
the  Black  Sea  clause  of  the  Treaty  upon  tlie  promoters  of  the  recent 
of  Paris,  and  Bismark's  scornful  agitation,  their  worshippers  and 
treatment  of  his  enroy,  and  the  their  admirers,  that  we  are  pro- 
"  order  of  ideas  which  bad  brought  bably  entering  on  a  most  serious 
him  to  Versailles."  But  the  con-  and  critical  period ;  and  that  it  is 
dnct  of  foreign  aSatrs  is  intrusted  essential,  if  England  is  to  retain  ' 
to  the  Ministry ;  if  they  cannot  con-  its  place  among  natjons,  that  the 
duet  them  Buccesatuliy,  no  one  else  Opposition  as  well  as  the  Minis- 
can.*  We  had  far  better  support  try  should  have  clear  ideas  of 
even  an  incompetent  Minister  tlian  its  responsibilities,  not  only  to  its 
resort  to  a  method,  the  wildest  ever  party,  but  to  its  sovereign  and  its 
suggested  in  politics,  of  placing  one  country :  and  then,  if  over  the  time 
man  in  office,  and  allowing  another  should  come  when  either  party 
without  ofGcc,  and  without  respon-  might  reasonably  call  upon  the 
sibility,  to  dictate  to  him  his  policy,  country  to  for^  its  own  vital  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  declares  that  only  an  permanent  interests  in  deference  to 
infinitesimal  share  of  responsibility  an  exalted  standard  of  duty,  tho 
now  devolves  upon  hirn  from  any  sublime  precept  will  be  strength- 
of  his  acts  or  words ;  but  that  at  ened  if  experience  shows  that  those 
the  same  time  the  respouNbiUty  of  interests  have  not  been  previously 
silence  is  too  great  to  be  borne,  foi^otten  in  an  cager.and  unscrupn- 
This,  doubtless,  is  an  awkward  po-  lous  scramble  for  mere  party  ad- 
sition ;    but   what   reasonable    man  vantage. 
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A  WOMAN-HATER. 


PAET   VU, — CHAPTBR   J 


Going  home  in  the  carri^e  Zoo 
was  eilent,  bnt  Severn  e  talked 
nmeteen  to  the  dozen.  Had  his 
ohject  been  to  hinder  hie  com- 
panion's  mind  from  d veiling  too 
long  on  one  thing,  he  could  not 
have  rattled  the  dice  of  smHJI  talk 
more  induatrionsly.  His  words 
would  fill  pages;  hia  topics  were 
that  JMiss  Gale  was  an  extraordi- 
nary woman,  bat  too  maaculine  for 
his  tast«,  and  had  made  her  own 
troubles  setting  up  doctreu,  wben 
her  tme  line  was  go  rem  ess — for 
boys.  He  was  also  glib  and  satir- 
ical upon  that  favourite  butt,  a 
friend. 

"Who  but  a  aoi-disant  woman- 
hater  would  pick  ap  a  strange 
virago,  and  Bend  bJB  sister  to  her 
with  twenty  pounds?  I'll  tell  you 
what  it  is,  Miss  Vizard " 

Here  Miss  Vizard,  who  had  sat 
dead  silent  under  a  flow  of  words, 
which  is  merely  indicated  above, 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  to  stop 
the  flux  for  a  moment,  and  said 
qnietly — "I>o  you  know  her! — tell 
me." 

vol.    CXX. — NO.    DGCZXXIT. 


"  Know  her  ! — bow  ebould  1  f 

"  I  thought  you  might  have  met 
her — abroad," 

"Well,  it  is  posdbte,  of  conrse, 
bnt  very  unlikely.  If  I  did,  I 
never  spoke  to  her,  or  I  should 
have  remembered  her.  Don't  you 
tkink  so  ?" 

"She  seemed  very  posidve ;  and 
I  think  she  is  an  accurate  person. 
She  seemed  quite  surprised  and 
mortified  when  yon  said  '  No.' " 

"  Well,  you  linow,  of  conrse  it  t> 
a  mortifying  thing  when  a  lady 
claims  a  gentleman's  acquaintance, 
and  the  gentleman  doesn't  admit 
it.  But  what  could  I  dof  I 
couldn't  tell  a  lie  about  it — could 

ir 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  I  was  off  my  guard  and  radish  ; 
but  you  were  not  What  tactt— 
what  delicacy  I — what  high  breeding 
and  angelic  benevolence  I — and  so 
clever  too !" 

"  Oh,  fie  t  you  listened !" 

"Yon  left  the  door  ajar,  and  I 
could  not  bear  to  lose  a  word  that 
from  those  lips  so  near 
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me.  Yes,  I  listened,  and  got  siicli 
a  lesBOD  08  only  a  noble,  gentle  lady 
could  give.  I  shall  never  forget 
yonr  womanly  art,  and  the  waj  you 
contrived  to  make  the  henefaction 
soaad  nothing.  '  We  are  all  of  as 
at  low  water  in  turns,  and  for  a 
time,  especially  rae,  Zoe  Viaard ; 
so  here's  a  trifling  loan.'  A  loan  ! 
— you'll  uever  see  a  shilling  of  it 
again  I  No  matter.  What  do 
angels  want  of  money  t" 

"  Oh,  pray,"  said  Zoe, "  you  make 
me  blush." 

''  Then  I  wish  there  was  more 
light  to  see  it — yes,  an  angel.  Do 
you  think  I  can't  see  you  have  done 
all  this  for  a  lady  you  do  not  really 
approve  !     Fancy !  a  she-doctor !" 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Zoe,  with 
a  little  juvenile  pomposity,  "one 
ought  not  to  judge  one's  intellectual 
superiors  hastily,  and  this  lady  is 
ours;"  then  gliding  back  to  herself 
— "  and  it  is  iny  nature  to  approve 
what  those  I  love  approve ;  when  it 
is  not  downright  wrong,  yoji  know." 

"Ob,  of  course,  it  is  not  wrong; 
but  is  it  wise  ?" 

Zoe  did  not  answer:  the  question 
puzzled  her. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  I'll  be  frank, 
and  speak  out  in  time.  I  don't 
think  you  know  your  brother  llar- 
ringtoD.     He  is  very  inflammable." 

"  Inflammable ! — what  I  Harring- 
ton? Well,  yes — for  I've  seen 
smoke  issue  from  his  mouth — ha, 
ha !" 

"  Ha,  ba  !  I'll  pass  that  off  for 
mine  some  day  when  you  are  not 
by.  But,  seriously,  your  brother 
is  the  very  man  to  make  a  fool 
of  himself  with  a  certain  kind  of 
woman.  He  despises  the  whole 
sex — in  theory  ;  and  he  is  very  hard 
upon  ordinary  women,  and  does 
not  appreciate  their  good  qualities. 
But,  when  he  meets  a  remarkable 
woman,  he  catches  fire  like  tow. 
He  fell  in  love  with  Mademoiselle 
Klosking." 


"  Oh  t  not  in  love." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Now  this 
is  between  you  &nd  me— he  was 
in  love  with  her — madly  in  love. 
He  was  only  saved  by  our  coming 
away.  If  those  two  had  met,  and 
made  acquaintance,  he  would  have 
been  at  her  mercy,  I  don't  say  any 
barm  would  have  come  of  it;  but  I 
do  say  that  would  have  depended  on 
the  woman,  and  not  on  the  man." 

Zoe  looked  very  serious,  and  said 
nothing.  But  her  long  silence  qbow- 
ed  him  his  words  bad  told. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  after  a  judi- 
cious pause,  "here  is  another  re- 
markable woman — the  last  in  the 
world  I  should  fancy;  or  Vinrd 
either,  perhaps,  if  he  met  her  in 
society.  But  the  whole  thing  oc- 
curs in  the  way  to  catch  him.  He 
finds  a  lady  fainting  with  hunger. 
Ue  feeds  her;  and  that  softens  hii> 
heart  to  her.  Then  she  tells  him 
the  old  story — victim  of  the  world's 
injustice — and  he  is  deeply  inle- 
rcBted  in  her.  She  can  see  that; 
she  is  as  keen  as  a  razor.  If  those 
two  meet  a  few  more  tjmes,  he  will 
be  at  her  mercy:  and  then  won't 
she  throw  physic  to  the  dogs,  and 
jump  at  a  husband  six  feet  high, 
and  twelve  thousand  acres?  I  don't 
study  women  with  a  microscope,  aa 
our  woman-hater  does;  but  I  notice 
a  few  things  about  them  ;  and  one 
is  that  their  eccentricities  all  give 
woy  at  the  first  offer  of  marriage. 
I  believe  they  are  only  adopted  in 
desperation,  to  get  married.  What 
beautiful  woman  is  ever  eccentric  i 
catcli  her;  she  can  get  a  husband 
without.  That  doctress  will  prescribe 
Harrington  a  wedding  -  ring ;  and, 
if  he  swallows  it,  It  will  be  her  last 
prescription;  she  will  send  out  for 
the  family  doctor  after  that,  like 
other  wives." 

"  Yoaalarmme,"saidZoe.  "Pray 
do  not  make  me  unjust  This  is  « 
lady  with  a  fine  mind ;  and  not  ft 
designing  woman." 
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"  Oh,  I  don't  say  she  has  laid  any  if  yon  want  to 

plans;  but  these  things  are  always  and   delicacy    w 

estemporiscd  the  moment  the  chance  done,  you  must 

comes.     You  can  count  beforehand  Miss   Vizard   is 

on    the    instincts  of  every  woman  you  any  idea  of 

who  is  clever  and   needy,  and   on         "Be  quiet,  sii 

Vizard's  peculiar  weakness  for  wo-  angry.     I  lent  hi 

men  out  of  the  common.      He  is  and  her  troubles 

hard  upon  the  whole  BCx ;  bat  be  is  her  mother  will 

so^matcli  for  individuals.     He  own-  before  she  has 

ed  as  much  himself  to  mc  one  day.  pounds.      Oh,   i 

You  are  not  angry  with  me  V  parted  with  her 

"  No,  no.     Angry  ■with  you  ?"  fort,  is  it  not  V 

"  It  is  you  I  think  of  in  all  this.         "Ton   arc  a 

He  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  you   are  Zoe,"    said     Vi; 

proud   of  hini,      I    wouldn't   have  then,  recovering 

him   marry  to  mortify  you.       For  you  be  blinded 

myself,  wbilc  the  sister  honours  mc  deserves  a  good 

with  her  regard  I  really  don't  ranch  ing  with  her  rii 

care  who  has  the  brother  and  the  sense  of  starving 

acres.     I  have  the  best  oE  the  bar-  on  your  finger  r 

gain."  Zoe  smiled,  e 

Zoe   disputed   this — in    order  to  were  harder  thai 

make  bim  say  it  several  times,  "Because  be  d 

He  did,  and  proved  it  in  terms  he  says,"  put  in 

that  made  her  cnecks  red  with  mo-  easy  at  the  lon| 

desty  and  gratified  pride ;  and  by  tongue,   for   all 

the  time  they  had  got  home,  be  bad  Don    Cigar   bad 

flattered  everything  but  pride,  love,  cable, 

and  happiness,  out  of  her  beart,  poor         "  Are   yon    th 

girl.  Disdain !"  eaid  V 

The  world  is  like  the  Law,  full  of  yon  were  gone  ti 

implied  contracts ;  we  give  and  take,        "  Yon  might ' 

without  openly  agreeing  to :  subtle  had  nothing  to  i 

Seveme  counted  on  this,  and  was         Said   Zoe,    rai 

not    disappointed,      Zoe   rewarded  yes,   you    had— 

him  for  his  praises,  and  her  bap-  turning  to  her 

pinesB,  by   falling   into   his    views  you  may   make 

about  Rhoda  Gale.     Only  she   did  easy.     You  bar 

it  in    her  own  ladylike    way,    and  or  given  it,  to  a 

not  plump.  ft  little  wrong-h 

She  came  up  to  Harrington,  and  — with  a  tel^ra] 

kissed  bim,  and  said,  "Thank  you,  veme — "she  is  ■ 

dear,  for  sending   mc   on   a  good  a  linguist ;    she 

errand.    I  fonnd  her  in  a  very  mean  want;    and  she 

apartment,  without  fire  or  candle,"  mother  to  help  1 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Vizard,  perhaps  Mrs.  Gi 

"  Did  she  take  the  money  !"  if  not,  Miss  Gale 

"Yes;  as  a  loan."  will   easily    find 

"Make  any  difficulties  r'  house  of  busine 

"  A  litUe,  dear."  teaching.      If  I 

Seveme  put  in  his  word.    "  Now,  set  up  a  school.' 
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Unanimity  is  rare  in  this  world  ;  but  suddenly  Bagacioas  (wiUi  n 
but  Zoe's  good  sense  carried  every  gleam  of  Buspicion),  very  suddenly, 
TOtc.  Her  prompter,  Seveme,  nod-  has  stilled  tne  waves  of  romance, 
ded  approval.  Fanny  said,  "  Why,  and  the  lips  of  beauty  have  uttered 
of  course ;"  and  Vizard,  who,  it  was  common-sense.  Shall  they  utter  it 
feared,  might  prove  refractory,  as-  in  vain?  Never!  It  may  be  years 
Rented  oven  more  warmly  than  the  before  they  do  it  again.  We 
others.  "  Yes,"  said  be,  "  that  will  must  not  slight  rare  phenomena, 
be  the  end  of  it.  You  relieve  me  Zoe  loctita  e»t.  Eccentricity  must 
of  a  weight.  Really,  when  she  told  be  suppressed.  Doctresses,  warned 
me  that  fable  of  learning  maltreated,  by  a  lutlc  starvatioD,  must  take  the 
honourable  ambition  punished,  jus-  world  as  it  is,  and  teach  little  girls 
tice  baffled  by  trickery,  and  virtae  and  boj's  laoguagca,  and  phyuc 
vilified,  and  did  not  cry  like  the  them  with  arithmetic  and  the 
rest  of  you,  except  at  her  father  globes :  these  be  drugs  that  do  not 
dying  in  New  York  the  day  she  won  kill ;  they  only  make  life  a  harden. 
her  diploma  at  Montpelier,  I  for-  1  don't  tbink  we  have  laid  out  our 
gave  the  poor  girl  her  petticoats —  twenty  pounds  badly,  Zoe,  and 
indeed  I  lost  sight  of  tliem :  she  there  is  an  end  of  it."  The  in- 
seemed  to  mc  a  very  brave  little  cident  is  emptied,  as  the  French 
fellow,  damnably  ill  used;  and  I  say,  and  (lightiujj  bed  candlca) 
said, 'This  is  not  to  be  borne  ;  here  the  ladies  retire  with  the  honour 
is  a  fight,  and  justice  down  under  of  war.  "Zoe  has  uttered  good 
dirty  feet^'  What,  ho!" — (roaring  seuae,  and  Miss  Dover  has  done 
at  the  top  of  his  voice.)  the  next  best  thing,  she   has   said 

Zot  and  Fanny  (screaming  and  very  little " 

pinching  each  oUicr),     "Ah!  ah!"         Mies  Dover  shot  in    contcmptu- 

"  Vizard  to  the  rescne  !"  ously,  "  I  had  no  companion " 

"  But,  with  the  evening,  coot  re-  "  For  want  of  a  fool  to  speak  her 

Section  came.      A  sister,  yontbful,  mind  to." 


IngeniouaMr.Sevcrnchaviogdone  barbarity.  On  the  other  hand,  be 
his  best  to  detach  the  poor  doctrew  was,urged  by  poverty,  and,  laugli- 
from  Vizard  and  his  family,  in  able  as  it  may  appear,  bv  je.ilousy. 
which  the  reader  probably  discerns  He  had  observed  that  the  best  of 
hie  true  motive,  now  bent  his  mind  women,  if  they  are  not  only  aban- 
&a  dipping  back  to  Hombutg  and  doned  by  liini  they  love,  but  also 
Uioking  after  bis  money.  Not  that  flattered  and  adored  by  scores, 
he  lilced  the  job  :  to  get  hold  of  it  will  sometimes  yield  to  the  joint 
he  knew  he  must  condense  rascality ;  attacks  of  desolation,  pique,  van- 
he  tttost  play  the  penitent,  the  lover,  ity,  Ac 

and  the  scoundrel,  over  agun,  all  in  In   this  state   of   fluctuation  he 

three  days.  made  np  his  mind  so  far  as  this: 

Now,  though    his    egotism    was  he  would  manage  so  as  to  be  able 

brutal,  be  was  human  in  this,  that  to  go. 

he  had  plenty  of  good-nature  akin-  Even  this  demanded  caution.    So 

deep,    and   super^cial   sensibilities,  bebegau  by  throwing  out,  inaseera- 

whicii    made    him    shrink   a    little  ing  careless  way,  that  bo  ought  to 

from  this  hot-pressed  rascality  and  go  down  into  Hunt  ingdonsh ire. 
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No  objection  was  taken,  and  they 
ratber  thought  he  woald  go  next 
day.  But  thai;  was  Dot  his  game. 
It  would  never  do  to  go  whilst  they 
were  in  London,  So  lie  kept  post- 
poning, and  sayiag  he  woiild  not 
tear  bimeelf  away ;  and  at  last^  the 
day  before  they  were  to  go  down  to 
Itarfordshire,  he  affected  to  yield  to 
a  reraonstratice  of  Vizard,  and  said 
he  wonid  see  them  off,  then  run 
down  to  Huntingdonshire,  look  into 
his  afiairs,  and  c^>&8  tlie  country  to 
Barfordshire. 

"You  might  take  Homburg  on 
the  way,"  said  Fanny,  out  of  fun — 
her  fun — not  really  meaning  it. 

Scverne  cast  a  piteous  look  at 
Zne.  "  For  shame,  Fanny !"  said 
Khe.  "  And  why  put  llorobui^ 
into  his  bead !" 

"When  I  had  foiTJotteu  there 
vras  such  a  place,"  said  Mr.  Severne, 
taking  his  cue  denterously  from 
Zoe,  and  feigning  innocent  amaze- 
ment Zoe  coloured  witti  pleasure. 
'riiis  was  at  breakfast.  At  after- 
noon tea  something  happened.  The 
ladies  were  up-stairs  packing,  an 
operation  on  which  they  can  he- 
Rtow  as  many  hours  as  the  thing 
needs  minutes.  One  servant  brought 
in  the  tea;  another  came  in  soon 
lifter  with  a  card,  and  said  it  was 
for  Miss  Vizard ;  but  ho  brought  it 
to  Harrington,     He  read  it : 

"  Miss  Rhoda  Gale,  M.T>." 

"  Send  it  np  to  Miss  Vizard," 
said  be.  Tlie  man  waa-going  out: 
lie  stopped  him,  and  said,  "  You 
can  show  the  lady  in  here,  all  the 


bad 


Rhoda  Gale  was  ushered  in.     She 
gown  and  bonnet,  not 


showy,  bnt  very  nice.  She  coloured 
faintly  at  sight  of  the  two  gentle- 
men; but  Vizard  soon  put  ner  at 
her  ease.     He  shook  hands  with 


her,  and  said — "  Sit  down.  Miss 
Gale;  my  eister  will  soon  bo 
here.     I  have  sent  your  card  up  to 

"Shall  I  tell  her  r'  said  Severne, 
with  the  manner  of  one  eager  to  bu 
^rceable  to  the  visitor, 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Miss 
Gale. 

Severne  went  out  zealously,  dart- 
ed up  to  Zoe's  room,  knocked,  and 
said — "Pray  come  don^n :  here  is 
that  doctress." 

Meantime,  Jack  was  giving  Jill 
the  card,  and  Jill  was  giving  it 
Mary  to  give  to  the  lady.  It  got 
\Ay  Zoe's  room  in  a  quarter  of   an 


"Any  news  from  mamma!" 
asked  Vizard,  in  his  bhint  wav. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Good  news!" 

"No,  My  mother  writes  me  that 
I  must  not  expect  her.  She  has 
to  fight  with  a  dishonest  executor. 
Oh,  money,  money  I" 

At  that  moment  Zoe  entered  the 
room,  but  Severne  paced  the  land- 
ing. He  did  not  care  to  face  Miss 
Gale;  and  even  in  that  short  inter- 
val of  time  he  had  persuaded  Zoe 
to  protect  her  brother  against  this 
formidable  young  lady,  and  shorten 
the  interview  if  she  coDld. 

So  Zoe  entered  the  room  bristling 
with  defence  of  bcr  brother.  At 
sight  of  her.  Miss  Gale  rose,  and 
her  features  literally  shone  with 
pleasure.  This  was  rather  disarm- 
ing to  one  so  amiable  as  Zoe,  and 
she  was  surprised  into  smiling 
sweetly  in    return;    but    still    her 

Saick  defensive  eye  drank  Miss 
ale  on  the  spot,  and  saw,  with 
alarm,  the  improvement  in  her 
appearance.  She  was  very  healthy, 
as  indeed  she  deserved  to  be ;  for 
she  was  singularlj  temperate,  drank 
nothing  but  water  and  weak  tea 
without  sugar,  and  never  ate  nor 
drank  except  at  honest  meals.    Her 
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joutli  and    pure    conBtitutton    bad  me   positively  to  go  to  lier.     Oh ! 

sbaken  off  all  that  pallor,  and  the  but  for    that,    I'd    put    on    bov'a 

pleasure  of  iseeinK  ^og  lent  her  a  clotbea  and  go  as  a  common  sailor 

lovely   colour.       Zoe     inieroscoped  to  get  to  ber," 

ber  in  one  moment ;  not  one  bejiu-  Vizard  fidgeted  on  liis  chair, 

tiful  feature  in  her  whole  face  ;  eyes  "  I   suppose   I  miistp't  go   in    a 

full  of  intellect,  but  not  in  tbo  least  pasdon  "  said  he,  drily, 

love  -  darting ;     nose,    an    aquitioe  "Who  cares  T'    said   Miss  Gale, 

Lteadily  reversed ;  mouth,  vastly  ex-  turning  ber  bead  sharply  on  him  in 

presaive.  but  large ;  teeth,  even  and  the  way  I  have  tried  to  describe. 

white,  but   ivory,    not   pearl;  chin,  "1  care,"  said   Vizard.    "I   find 

ordinary;    head    symmetrical,    and  wrath  interfere  with  my  digestion, 

set  on  with  grace.     I  may  add,  to  Flense  go  on,  and  tell  us  wliat  your 

complete  the  picture,  tbat  she  had  mother   says.     She  has  more  com- 

a  way  of  turning  this  head,  cleau,  mon  -  sense  than  somebody   else  I 

swift,  and  bird-like,  without  turn-  won't  name — politeness  forbids," 

ing  her  body.     Tbat  familiar  action  "  Well,  who    doubts  that !"  said 

of  hers  was  fine — so  full  of  fire  and  tbo  lady,  with  frank  good-humour. 

intelligence.  "  Of  course,  ehc  baa  more  sense  than 

Zoe  settled  in  one  moment  that  any  of  us.     Well,  ray  mother  says 

she  was  downright  plain.'bnt  might  — oh.  Miss  Vizard  !" 

probably   be  that   mysterious    and  "No,    she    doesn't,    now.      She 

incomprehensible     and      dangerous  never  heard  the  name  of  Vizard." 

creature,    "a  geutlejnan'a    beauty,"  Miss  Gale  was  in  no  humour  for 

which,  to  women,  means  no  beauty  feeble     jokes.      She     turned     half 

at   all,  but   a   witch-like    creature,  angrily    away  from   him     to    Zoe. 

that  goes  and  hits  foui,  and  eclipses  "  She  says  I  have  been  well  edu- 

real  beauty,  doll's  to  wit,  by  some  catcd,  and  know  languages ;  and  we 

mysterious  magic.  are  both  under  a  cloud,  and  I  bad 

"  Pray  sit  down,"  said  Zoe,  for-  better  give  up  all  thought  of  Medi- 

mallv.     Rhoda  sat  down  and  liesi-  ctne,  and  take  to  teaching." 

tatod  a  moment.     She  felt  a  frost.  "  Well,    Jlisa    Gale,"    said    Zoe, 

Viiard  helped  her — "  Miss  Galo  "  if  you  ask  me,  1  must  say  I  think 

baa  heard  from  her  mother."  it  is  good  advice.     With  alt  your 

"  Yes,  Miss  Vizard,"  said  Rhoda,  gifts,  how  can  yon  fight  the  world  ! 

timidly  :  "  and  very  bad  news.     She  A\'c  are  all  interested  in  you  here ; 

cannot  come  at  present ;  and  I  am  and  it  is  a  curious  thing,  but  do 

so  distressed  at  what  I  have  done  you  know  we  agreed  the  other  day 

in  borrowing  that  money  of  yon;  you    would  have  to  give  up  Medi- 

and  see,  I  have  spent  nearly  three  cine,  and  fall  into  some  occupation 

pounds  of  it  in  dress ;  biit  1  have  in  which  there  are  many  ladies  al- 

brought  the  rest  back."  ready  to  keep  you  in  countenance. 

Zoe  looked   at  ber  brother,  per-  Teaching  was  mentioned,  I  think; 

plexed.  was  it  not,  Harrington  V 

"  Staff  and  nonsense  I"   said  Vi-  Rhoda  Rale  siglied  deeply. 

zard ;  "  you  will  not  take  it,  Zoe."  "  I  am  not  surprised,"  said  she. 

"  Oh  yes ;    if  yon   please,   do,"  "  Most  women  of  tbo  world  think 

said   Rhoda  still  to  Zoe.     "  When  with  yon.      Bat   oh.  Miss   Vizard, 

I  borrowed    it,  I  felt  sure  I  could  please  take  into  account  all  that  I 

repay  it ;  but  it  is  not  so  now.     My  Lave  done  and  suffered   tor  Medi- 

iDOther  saya  it  may  be  months  be-  (nne.    Is  all  tbat  to  go  for  nothing  f 

fore  she  can  oome,  and  she  forbids  Think  what  a  bitter  thing  it  moat 
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be  to  do,  and  then  to  nndo — to  for  I  won't  live  on  borrowed  money, 
labour  and  study,  and  then  knock  I  am  veiy  unfortunate." 
it  all  down  ;  to  cut  a  slice  oat  of  Seveme,  who  had  lost  patience, 
one's  life — out  of  the  very  heart  of  carae  swiftly  in,  and  found  them  in 
it — and  throw  it  clean  away.  I  this  position,  and  Vizard  walking 
know  it  ia  hard  for  you  to  enter  impatiently  about  tho  room  in  a 
into  the  feelings  of  any  one,  who  state  of  emotion,  which  he  was 
loves  science,  and  is  told  to  desert  pleased  to  call  anger, 
it.  But  suppose  you  had  loved  a  Zoe,  in  a  teaiiul  voice,  said,  "I 
man  you  were  proud  of — loved  him  am  unable  to  advise  you.  It  is  very 
for  five  years — and  then  they  ciimo  hard  that  any  one  so  deserving 
to  yon  and  said,  'There  are  diffi-  should  be  degraded." 
cultics  in  the  way  ;  he  ia  as  worthy  Vizard  burst  out,  ''  It  is  harder 
as  ever,  and  he  will  never  desert  the  world  should  be  so  full  of  con- 
you ;  but  you  must  give  Aim  up,  ventional  sneaks ;  and  that  I  was 
and  try  and  get  a  taste  for  human  very  near  making  one  of  them.  The 
rubbish;  it  will  only  be  five  years  last  thing  we  ever  think  of ,  in  this 
of  wasted  life,  wasted  youth,  wasted  paltry  world,  is  justice,  and  it  ought 
seed-time,  wasted  affection,  and  then  to  be  ttie  first.  Well,  for  once  I 
a  long  vegetable  life  of  unavailing  have  got  the  power  to  be  just,  and 
regrets,'  1  love  science  as  other  just  I'll  he,  by  God  !  Come,  leave 
women  love  men.  If  I  am  to  give  off  snivelling,  you  two,  and  tako  a 
up  science,  why  not  die  t  Then  I  lesson  in  justice — from  a  beginner ; 
snail  not  feel  roy  loss  ;  and  I  know  converts  are  always  the  hottest,  you 
how  to  die  without  pain.  Oh  1  the  know.  Miss  Gale,  you  shall  not  be 
world  is  cruel,  Ab  !  I  am  too  un-  driven  out  of  science,  and  your  life, 
fortunate !  Everybody  else  is  re-  and  labour,  wasted.  You  shall  doc- 
warded  for  patience,  prudence,  tern-  tor  Barfordshire,  and  teach  it  Eng- 
perance,  iudnstry,  and  a  life  with  liali,  too,  if  any  woman  can.  This 
nigh  and  almost  holy  aims  ;  but  is  the  programme.  I  Farm  two  hun- 
I  am  punished,  afflicted,  erusbed  dred  acres — vicariQualy,  of  course, 
under  tlie  injustice  of  the  day.  Do  Nobody  in  England  has  brains  to 
not  make  me  a  nursemaid.  I  inon't  do  anything  himxelf.  That  weak- 
.  be  a  governess  ;  and  I  must  not  die,  ness  is  confined  to  your  late  father's 
because  that  would  grieve  my  mother,  country,  and  they  suffer  for  it  by  out- 
Have  pity  op  roe  ! — have  pity  !"  fighting,  out-lying,  out- manteuv ring. 

She     trembled     all     over,     and  out  -  bullying,    and    outwitting    us 

stretched    out   her    hands   to    Zoe  whenever  we  encounter  them.    Well, 

with  truly  touching  supplication.  the  farmhouse  is  lai^e.     The  bailiff 

Zoe  forgot  her  part,  or  lost  the  has  do  children :   there  is  a  wing 

power  to  play  it  well.     She  turned  furnished,  and  not  occupied.     You 

her  head  away  and  wonld  not  as-  shall  live  there,  with  the  right  of 

sent ;  but  two  large  teara  rolled  out  cutting   vegetables,  roasting  chick- 

.  of   her  beautiful  eyes.     Mies  Oale,  ens,    sucking  eg^,    and    riding    a 

who  had  risen  in  the  ardour  of  her  couple  of  horses  off  their  legs." 

appeal,  saw  that,  and  it  set  her  off.  "  But  what  am  I   to  do  for  all 

She    leaned    her   brow   against  the  that?" 

mantelpiece,  not  like  a.  woman,  but  "  Oh,  only  the  work  of  two  men. 

a  brave  hoy,  that  does  not  want  to  You  must  keep  tuy  honse  in  perfect 

be  seen  crying;  and  she  faltered  out,  health.     The  servants  have  a  trick 

"In  France  I  am  a  learned  physi-  of  eating  till  they  burst.     You  will 

dan :  and  here  lo  be  a  bouBcmaid  !  have  to  sew  them  up  agtun.    There 
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are  ouly  seven   hundred  people  in  ao  aired  bed;  because  my  man  ITarris 

tlie  village.     You  must  cure  them  will  be  housemaid,  and  not  let  one 

all ;  and,  if  you  do,  I  promise  ^oii  of  your  homicidal  sex  set  foot  in  the 

tlieir  lasting   ingratitude.     Outside  crib." 

the  villa^,  you  must  make  them  Miss  Oale  looked  from  Visard  to 

pay — if  you  can.     We  will  find  you  his  sister,  like  a  person  in  a  dream, 

patients  of  every  degree.     But  whe-  She   was   g^lowing;  with   happiness  : 

tiier  jou  Till  ever  get  any  fees  out  bat  it  did  not  spoil  her.    She  said, 

of  them,  this  deponent  sayeth  not.  humbly  and  timidly,  "I  hope  I  may 

However,  I  can  answer  for  the  ladita  prove  worthy." 

of  our   county,  that  they   will    all  "  That  is    t/our    business,"   said 

cheat  you — if  they  can."  Vizard,  with  supreme  indifference  : 

Miss  Gale's  colour' came  and  wont,  "  mine  is  to  be  just.     Have  a  cup 

and  her  eyes  sparkled.     "Oh,  how  of  teal" 

jjood  you   are!     Is  there  a  hospi-  "Ob  no,  thank  you  :  and  it  will 

tal  1"  bo  a  part  of  my  duty  to  object  to 

"  County  hospital,  and  infirmary,  afternoon   tea.      But  I   arn    afraid 

within  three   miles.     Fine   country  none  of  you  will  mind  me." 

for  disease.     Intoxication  prevalent,  Aftii-  'i  few  more  words,  in  wbicii 

lending  to  a  bountiful  return  of  ac-  Severne,  seeing  Vizard  was  in  one 

eidents.      I   pronuse    you    wounds,  of  his  iron  moods,  and  immovable 

bruises,  and   putrefying  sores,  and  as  him   of  Rhodes,  affected  now  to 

everything  to  make  you   comfort-  be  a  partisan  of  tbe  new  arrangc- 

able."  ment. — Miss    Gale    rose   to    retire. 

"  Oh,  don't  laugh  at  me.     I  am  Seveme  ran  before  her  to  t)ie  door, 

so  afraid  I  shall — no,  I  hope  I  shall  and  opened  it,  as  to  a  queen.     She 

not  di^p'ace  yon.     And  tticn  it  is  bowed  formally  to  him,  as  she  went 

against  the  law :  but  I  don't  mind  out :    wlien  she  was  on    the   otber 

that."  side  tbe  door,  she  turned  her  head 

"  Of  course  not :  what  is  the  law  in  her  sharp  fiery  way,  and  pointed 

to  ladies  with  elevated  views  I     By  with  her  finger  to  the  emerald  ring 

the  by,  what  is  the  penally ! — six  on  his  little  finger,  a  very  fine  one — 

months !"  "  Changed    hands,"    said  she ;  "  it 

"  Oh  no.     Twenty  pounds.     Oh  was  on  the  third  finger  of  your  left 

dear  I  another  twenty  pounds!"  hand  when  we  met  last;"  and  she 

"  Make  your  mind  easy.     ITnjust  passed  down  the  etttirs  with  a  face 

laws  are  a  dead  letter,  on  a  soil  so  naif    turned    to  him,  and   a    cmel 

primitive   as  ours.     I  shall  talk  to  smile. 

ITxmoor,  and  a  few  more,  and  no  Severno  stood  fixed,  looking  after 

magistrate  will  ever  summons  yon,  her ;  cold  crept  among  his  bones : 

nor  juiy   convict  you,  in  Barford-  lie  was  roused  oy  a  voice  above  him 

shire.     You  will  bo  as  safe  there  as  saying   very  inqnisitively,    "  What 

in    Upper    Canada.     Now    then—  does  she  say  f     He  looked  up,  and 

attend.     We  leave  for  Barf ordsh ire  it  was   Fanny  Dover  leaning  over 

to-morrow.  Yon  will  go  down  on  the  the  balusters   of  the  next  landing. 

Ist  of  next  month.     By  that  time  all  She    had    evidently   seen    all,  and 

will  be  ready :  start  for  Taddington,  beard  some :  Severne  had  no  means 

eleven  o'clock.    You  will  be  met  at  of  knowing  how  moch.     His  heart 

the  Taddington  station,  and  taken  beat    rapidly.     Yet    he    told     her, 

to  your  farmhouse.     Yon  will  find  boldly,    that  the  doctress  had  ad- 

a  fire  ten  days  old,  and,  for  once  in  mired   bis  emerald  ring.     As  if  to 

your  life,  yonng  lady,  you  will  find  give  greater  force  to  this  ciplana. 
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tioD,  he  took  it  off,  and  showed  it  the  canning.     Rarely   docs  reiiEon 

lier,  very  amioably.      Ue  calculated  prevail   against   pasBioii   in   such  a 

that  she  could  hardly,  at  that  dia-  miod  as   Seveme'a.     It   ended,   as 

tance,    have  heard    every   syllable,  might  bare  heen  expected,  in   his 

and,  at  the  aarae  tjmc,  he  was  sure  goiDg  down  to  Vizard  Conrt  with 

HJie  had  seen  Miss  Gale  point  at  the  Zoe. 
riQg.  An  express  train    soon  whirled 

"  Hum !"  said  Fanny,  and  that  them  down  to  Taddington,  in  Bar- 
was  all  she  said.  fordahire.    There  was  Harris,  with 

Seveme  went  to  his  own  room  to  three  'acrvants,  waiting  for  them — 
think.  He  was  almost  dizzy.  He  one  with  a  light  cart  for  their  lug- 
dreaded  this  Rlioda  Gale.  She  gage,  and  two  with  au  open  carriage 
was  iacomprehensible,  and  held  aud  two  spaukiog  h^s,  whose  coats 
a  sword  over  his  bead.  Tongues  shone  like  satin.  The  servants — 
lj;o  fast  in  the  country.  At  the  liveriuJ,  and  top-booted,  and  buck- 
idea  iif  this  keen  girl  and  Zoe  skin-gloved,  and  spruce  as  if  just 
Vizard  sitting  under  a  tree  for  two  out  of  a  bandbox — were  all  smart- 
hoars,  with  nothing  to  do  but  uess  and  respectful  zeal.  They  got 
talk,  his  blood  ran  cold.  Surely  the  luggage  out  in  a  trice,  with 
Miss  Gale  must  hate  him.  She  Harris's  assistance.  Mr.  Harris  then 
would  not  always  spare  him.  For  drove  away  like  the  wind  in  his 
once  be  could  not  see  his  way  clear,  dog-cart;  the  travelling  party  were 
Should  he  tell  her  half  the  truth,  soon  in  the  barouche.  It  glided 
and  throw  himself  on  her  mercy  ?  away,  and  they  rolled  on  easy 
Should  he  make  love  to  her  I  or  springs  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles 
what  should  he  do  1  One  thing  he  an  holir  till  tliey  came  to  the  lodge- 
saw  clear  enough  :  he  must  not  quit  gate.  It  was  opened  at  their  ap- 
the  field.  Sooner  or  later  all  would  proach,  and  they  drove  full  half  a 
depend  on  his  presence,  his  tact,  mile  over  a  broad  gravel  path,  with 
and  his  ready  wit.  rich  grass  on  each  side  and  grand 

lie  felt  like  a  man  who  could  not  old  patriarchs,  oak  and  beech,  stand- 
swim,  and  wades  in  deepening  water,  ing  here  and  there,  and  dappled 
lie  mast  send  somebody  to  Hom-  doer,  grazing  or  lying,  in  mottled 
bnig,  or  abandon  all  thought  of  bia  groups,  till  they  came  to  a  noble 
money.  Why  abandon  it  j  Why  avenue  of  lofty  lime-trees,  with 
not  return  to  Ina  Klosking }  His  stems  of  rare  size  and  smoothness, 
judgment,  alarmed  at  the  accumu-  and  towering  piles  on  piles  of  trans- 
lating difficulties,  began  to  intrude  lucent  leaves,  that  glowed  in  the 
ita  voice.  What  was  he  turning  sun  like  flakes  of  gold, 
his  back  on  i  A  woman,  '  lovely,  At  the  end  of  this  avenue  was 
loving,  and  celebrated,  who.  whs  seen  an  old  mansion,  built  of  t^at 
very  likely  pining  for  him,  and  beautiful  clean  red  brick — which 
would  share  not  only  her  winnings  seems  to  have  died  out — and  white 
at  play  with  him,  but  the  large  in-  stone-facings  and  mullions,  witli 
come  she  would  mako  by  her  talent  gables  and  oriel  windows  by  the 
What  waa  he  following  i  A  woman  dozen  ;  hut  between  the  avenue 
divinely  lovely  and  good,  but  whom  and  the  house  was  a  very  large 
ho  could  not  possess,  or,  if  he  did,  oval  plot  of  tnrf,  with  a  broad  gravel 
could  not  hold  her  long,  and  whose  road  running  round  it ;  and  attached 
love  must  end  in  horror.  to  the  honse,  bnt  thrown  a  little 

But  nature  is  not  so  unfair  to  back,  were  the  stables,  which  formed 

honest  men,  as  to  give  wisdom  to  three  sides  of  a  good-sized  quad- 
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rangle,  with  an  enornions  clock  in 
the  centre.  The  lawn,  kitchen-gar- 
den, ice-house,  pineries,  green- 
honscs,  revealeJ  tliemaelvee  only  in 
peeps  as  tlie  carriage  swept  round 
the  spacious  plot,  and  drew  up  at 
the  hall -door. 

No  ringing  of  bells  nor  knocking. 
Even  as  the  coachman  tightened 
his  reins,  the  great  Lall-door  was 
swung  open,  and  two  footmen  ap- 
peared ;  Harris  brought  up  a  rear- 
guard, and  received  the  party  in  due 
state. 

A  double  staircase,  about  ten  feet 
broad,  rose  out  of  the  hall,  and  up 
this  Mr.  Harris  conducted  Seveme, 
tho  only  stranger,  into  a  bedroom 
with  a  great  oriel  window  looking 

"This  is  your  room,  sir,"  said 
he.  "Shall  I  unpack  your  things 
wlien  they  come  Y 

Severnc  assented,  and  that  per- 
fect inajor-domo  inforaied  him  that 
luncheon  was  ready,  and  retired 
catlike,  and  closed  the  door  so 
softly,  no  sound  was  heard. 

Mr.  Seveme  looked  about  hitn, 
and  admitted  to  himself  that,  with 
all  his  experiences  of  life,  this  was 
his  firat  bedroom.  It  was  of  great 
size,  to  begin.  Tho  oriel  window 
was  twenty  feet  wide,  and  had  half- 
a-dozen  casements,  each  with  rose- 
coloured  blinds,  though  some  of 
them  needed  no  blinds,  for  green 
creepers,  with  Bower  like  cluslors 
of  grapes,  curled  round  tlie  mullions, 
and  the  sun  shone  mellowed  through 
their  loaves.  Enormous  curtains  of 
purple  cloth,  witli  gold  borders, 
hung  at  each  side  in  mighty  folds, 
to  be  drawn  at  night-time  when 
the  eye  should  need  repose  from 
feasting  upon  colour. 

There  were  three  brass  bedsteads 
in  a  row,  only  four  feet  broad,  with 
spring  beds,  hair  mattrosses  a  foot 
thick,  and  snowy  sheets  for  coverlets, 
instead  of  counterpanes ;  so  that,  if 
you  were  hot,  feverish,  or  sleepless 


in  one  bed,  you  might  trj-  another, 

Thick  carpets  and  rugs,  satin- 
wood  wardrobes,  prodigious  wash- 
hand  stands,  with  ehioa  backs  four 
feet  high.  Towel-horses  nearly  as 
big  as  a  donkey,  with  short  towels, 
long  towels,  thick  towels,  thin 
towels,  bathing  sheets,  &c. ;  baths 
of  every  shape,  and  cans  of  every 
size  ;  a  lai^e  knee-hole  table ;  paper 
and  envelopes  of  every  size.  In 
short,  a  room  to  sleep  in,  study  in, 
live  in,  and  stick  fast  in,  night  and 
day. 

But  what  is  this!  A  Gothic 
arch,  curtained  with  violet  merino. 
He  draws  tho  curtain.  It  is  an 
anteroom.  One  half  of  it  is  a  bath- 
room, screened,  and  paved  with  en- 
caustic tiles  that  run  up  the  walls, 
so  you  may  splash  to  your  heart's 
content.  Tbc  rest  is  a  studio,  and 
contains  a  choice  little  library  of 
well-hound  books  in  glass  cases, 
a  piHuoforte,  and  a  harmonium. 
Seveme  tried  them,  they  were  both 
in  perfect  lune.  Two  clocks,  one 
in  each  roou),  were  also  in  perfect 
time.  Thereat  be  wondered.  But 
tho  truth  is,  it  was  a  house  wherein 
precision  reigned  ;  a  tuner  and  a 
cloek-maker  visited  it  by  contract 
every  month. 

Thi!',  and  two  mora  guest-cham- 
bers, and  the  great  dining-hall, 
were  built  nnder  the  Flantagcnets, 
when  all  large  land-ownen  enter- 
tained kings  and  priuees  with 
their  retinues.  As  to  that  part 
of  the  house  which  was  built 
under  the  Tudors,  there  are  hun- 
dreds oF  country-houses  as  import- 
ant, only  Mr.  Sevcrne  had  not  been 
inside  them,  and  was  hardly  aware 
to  what  perfection  rational  luxury 
is  brought  in  the  houses  of  our 
largo  landed  gentry.  Uo  sat  dowri 
in  an  antique  chair  of  onormoun 
size  ;  the  back  went  higher  than  hia 
head,  the  seat  ran  out  as  far  aa  his 
ankle,  when  seated ;  there  was  room 
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in  it  for  two,  and  it  was  stuffed — ye  "Who  cares)"  said  Fanny,  rcct- 

gods,  bow  it  was  stuffed  I  The  sides,  lessly.    "Dinner  cornea  every  day, 

tile  baclc,  and  the  scat  were  all  hair  and  always  at  tlic  only  time  when 

mattresses,   a  foot  thick  at    least,  one    has   do    appetite.       But    this 

Here  nestled  our  sybai-ite,  with  the  eating     of     peaches— oh     what     a 

sun    shining    through     leaves,    and  beauty !" 

spliishing  his  beautiful  head  with  "Children,"  said  Zoe,  gravely, 
golden  tints  and  transparent  sha-  "  I  advise  you  not  to  eat  above  a 
dows,  and  felt  in  the  temple  of  dozen.  Do  not  enter  on  a  fatal 
comfort,  and  incapabie  of  leaving  course,  which  in  one  brief  year 
it  alive,  will  reduce  you  to  a  hapless  con- 
He  went  down  to  luncheon.  It  dition.  There — I  was  let  loose 
was  distinguishable  from  dinner  in  amongst  them  at  sixteen,  and  ever 
this,  that  they  all  got  up  after  it,  since  they  pall.  But  I  do  like  to 
and  Zoo  said,  "Come  with  me,  see  you  eat  them,  and  your  eyes 
children."  sparkle." 

Fanny  and   Seveme  rose  at  the  "  That  is  too  bad  of  you,"  said 

word.     Vizard  said  he  felt  excluded  Fanny,    driving    her.   white    teeth 

from  that  invitation,  having  cut  bia  deep    into   a  ])eacb.      "  The    idea  1 

wise-teeth— so    be    would    liglit  a  Now,     Mr,     Severne,    do   my   eyes 

cigar    instead ;    and  he   did.    Zoe  sparkle  ?" 

took  the  other  two  into  the  kitchen-  "  Like  diamonds.  But  that  proves 

garden;  four  acres,  surrounded  with  nothing;    it  is  their  normal  condi- 

a  high    wall,  of    orange-red   brick,  tion." 

full  of  little  boles  whore  the  nails  "There — make  bira  a  curtsy," 
had  been.  Zoe,  being  now  at  home,  said  Zoe,  "  and  come  along." 
and  queca,  wore  a  new  and  pretty  She  took  them  into  the  village. 
deportment.  She  was  half  mater-  It  was  one  of  the  old  sort;  little 
nal,  and  led  her  friend  and  lover  detached  houses  with  little  gardens 
about  like  two  kids.  She  took  them  in  front,  in  all  of  which  were  a  few 
to  this  and  that  fruit-tree,  set  thcni  bumble  flowers,  and  often  a  dark 
to  eat,  and  looked  on  superior :  by  rose  of  surpassing  beauty.  Beliind 
way  of  climax,  she  ted  them  to  the  each  cottage  was  a  large  garden, 
south  wall,  crimson  with  ten  thou-  with  various  vegetables,  and  some- 
sand  peaches  and  nectarines  ;  she  times  a  few  square  yards  of  wheat, 
stepped  over  the  border,  took  su-  There  was  one  little  row  of  new 
pcrb  peaches  and  nectarines  from  brick  houses  standing  together; 
the  trees,  and  gave  them  with  her  their  number  five,  their  name  New 
own  band  to  Fanny  and  Sevcrne,  Town,  This  town  of  five  houses 
The  head-gardener  glared  in  dismay  was  tiled  ;  the  detached  houses  were 
at  the  fair  spoliator,  Zoe  observed  thatched,  and  the  walls  plastered 
him,  and  laughed.  "  Poor  Lncas,"  and  whitewashed  like  snow.  Such 
said  she;  "  he  would  like  them  all  whitewash  seems  never  to  be  made 
to  hang  on  the  tree  till  they  fell  off  in  towns,  or  to  lose  its  whiteness  in 
with  a  wasp  inside.  Eat  as  many  a  day.  This  broad  surface  of  vivid 
as  cvt>r  you  can,  young  people —  white  was  a  background,  against 
Lucas  is  amusing,"  which  the  clinging  roses,  the  cluster- 
"  I  never  had  peaches  enough  off  ing,  creeping  honeysuckles,  and  the 
the  tree  before,"  said  Fanny,  deep  young  ivy  with  its  tender 
"  No  more  have  I,"  said  Seveme.  green  and  polished  leaves,  shone 
"This  mnst  be  the  Elysian  fields,  lovely;  wood-smoke  mounted  thin 
and  I  shall  spoil  my  dinner."  and  silreiy  from  a  eottage  or  two, 
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tliat  were  cooking,  and  cnibroidcr- 
cJ  tlic  air,  doI  fouled  it.  The 
little  windows  bad  diamoud  pnDcs, 
ii8  ID  the  middle  ages,  and  every 
t cottage-door  was  open,  suggesting 
lioapitality  and  dearth  of  thieves. 
There  was  also  that  old  essential, 
ii  village  green ;  n  broad  strip  of 
sacred  turf,  that  was  everybody's 
liy  custom,  though  in  strict  Inw 
\'izard's.  Hero  a  villi^ro  cow  and 
11  donkey  went  about  grazing  the 
edges,  for  the  turf  iti  general  was 
Rinootb  as  a  lawn.  By  the  Hide  of 
the  green  was  the  village  ale  bouse. 
After  the  green  otber  cottages  ;  two 
of  them 
"  Quite  over-canopied  witli  lush  wood- 

WitU  sweet  )nush-ro8«M  and  with  eglan- 
tine." 

One  of  these  was  called  Marks's  cot- 
Ijige,  andtbe  other  Allen's.  Thematic 
i:burch  ftood  in  tbe  middle  of  a  hill 
nearly  half  a  mile  from  tbe  village. 
Tbev  strolled  np  to  it.  It  had  a 
biwer  built  of  flint,  and  clad  oq  two 
xides  with  ivy  three  feet  deep,  and 
the  body  of  the  church  was  as 
(inowy  as  the  cottages,  and  on  tlic 
Routh  side  a  dozen  swallows  and 
martins  bad  lodged  their  mortar 
nests  under  tbe  eaves;  they  looked, 
against  the  wbit«,  like  mgged  grey 
wtono  bosses.  Swallows  and  mar- 
tins innumerable  wheeled,  swift 
as  arrows,  round  the  tower,  chirp- 
ing, and  in  and  out  of  the  church 
through  an  open  window,  and  added 
their  mauc  and  their  motion  to 
the  beauty  of  tbe  place. 

Returning  from  the  clinrcli  to  tiie 
village,  Miss  Dover  lagged  behind, 
and  then  Severne  infused  into  bis 
voice  those  t«nder  tones,  wbieb 
give  amorous  significance  to  the 
poorest  prose, 

"  What  an  Arcadia  !"  said  be. 

"You  would  not  like  to  be  ban- 
ished to  it,"  said  Zoe,  demurely. 

''  That  depends,"  said  tie,  signifi- 
cantly. 


Instead  of  mcetiug  blm  half-way 
and  demanding  an  explanation,  Zoe 
turned  coy  and  fell  to  wondering 
what  Fanny  was  about 

"  Oh,  don't  compel  her  to  joia 
us,"  said  Severne.  "  She  b  medi- 
tating." 

"  Un  what )  She  is  not  much 
given  that  way." 

"  On  her  past  sins :  and  prepar- 
ing  new  ones." 

"  For  sliame !  she  is  no  worse 
than  wo  are.     D<)  yo'i  really  admire 

islip  r 

"  Indeed  I  do,  if  this  is  Islip  V 

"It  is  then,  and  tbis  cottage 
with  the  cluster  rose  tree  all  over 
the  walls  is  Marks's  cottage.  We 
are  rather  proud  of  Marks's  cottage," 
said  sbe,  tirmdiy. 

"  It  is  a  bower,"  said  he,  warmly. 

This  encouraged  Zoe  and  she  said, 
"  Is  there  not  a  wonderful  charm 
in  cottages  }  I  often  think  I  should 
like  Xa  live  in  Marks's.  Have  you 
ever  had  tliat  feeling  !" 

"Never;  but  I  have  it  now,  I 
should  like  to  live  in  it — with  you." 

Zoe  blushed  like  a  rose,  but  turned 
it  off.  "You  would  soon  wish 
yourself  back  at  A'iwrd  Court," 
said  sbe.  "  Fanny  !  Fanny  !"  and 
she  stood  stilL 

Fanny  came  up.  "  Well,  what 
is  the  matter  now  T  sud  she,  with 
pert,  yet  thoroughly  apathetic,  in. 
difference. 

"  Tlie  matter  is— extravagancies. 
Hero  is  a  mau  of  the  world  pre- 
tending he  would  like  to  end  bis 
daTB  in  Marks's  cottage." 

'"Stop  a  bit.  It  was  to  be  with 
somebody  I  loved.  And  wouldn't 
you,  MIsB  Dover?" 

"Oh  dear,  no.  We  should  be 
sure  to  quarrel  cooped  up  in  such 
a  mite  of  a  place.  Ko!  give  me 
Vizard  Court,  and  plenty  of  money, 
and  the  man  of  my  heart," 

"  Yon  have  not  got  one,  Fm 
afraid,"  stud  Zoo,  "or  you  would 
cot  put  bim  last." 
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"Why  not  J  when  he   U  of  the  from  hi  m.     At  the  head  of  the  stairs 

last   importance,"    said  Fanny,  flip-  she  enconntered  Fanny,  looking  sa- 

pantly,  and  iurncd  the  laagh  ber  tirical ;  she  reprimanded  her. 
ivny,  "Funny,"  said  ahe,  "yon  rea]lv 

They  strolled  through  the  village  must  not  do  tkat" — (pause) — "out 

together,    but    in   the   grounds    of  of    our    own    gronnds.      Kiss  me. 

Vizard    Court    Fanny    fairly    gave  darling.     I  am  a  happy  girl."     And 

them   the    slip.     Sevemo    saw    his  she  curled  round  Fanny  and  panted 

chance,  and  said  tenderly —  on  her  shoulder. 

"  Did   yon    hear  what   she    said 
about  a  large  house  being  best  for        Miss  Artful,  known  unto  men  as 

lowers  f  Fanny  Dover,  had  already  traced  out 

'•Yea,  I  heard  her,"  said  Zoe,  de-  in  her  own  mind  a  line  of  conduct, 

fenaively ;     "  but    very    likely    she  which  the  above  reprimand,  minus 

did  not  mean  it.     That  young  lady^s  the  above  kisses,  taken  at  their  joint 

words   are  air.     She    will    say   one  algebraical    value,   did  not  disturb. 

thing    one    day,    and    another  the  The  fact  is,  Fanny  hated  home  ;  and 

next"  liked  Vizard  Court  above  all  places. 

"  I   don't  know.     There    is  one  But  she  was  dne  at  home,  and  bang- 

tblng  every  young  lady's   mind  is  ing  on  to  the  palace  of  comfort  by 

made  up  about,  and  that  is,  whether  a   thread.     Any    day    ber    mother, 

it  is  to  be  love  or  money."  out  of  natural   affection   and  good 

"  She  was  for  both,  if  I  remem-  breeding,  might  write  for  her ;  and 

ber,"  said  Zoe,  still  coldly.  unless  one  of  her  hosts  interfered, 

'•  Because  she  is  not  in  love."  she  should  have  to  go.     But  Har- 

"Wcll,    I   really   believe    she  is  rington  went   for  nothing    in   this, 

not — for  once."  unfortunately.     His  hospitality  was 

"There,  you  see.     She  is  in  an  unobtrusive,  but  infinite.     It   came 

unnatnral  condition."  to     him     from     the     Flantagenets 

"  For  her,  very."  through  a  long  line  of   gentlemen, 

"So  she  is  no  judge,  Ko ;  I  who  ahono  in  vicea ;  but  inbospi- 
sbould  prefer  Harks'a  cottage.  The  tality  was  unknown  to  the  whole 
smaller  the  better ;  because  then  chain,  and  every  hnman  link  in 
the  woman  I  love  could  not  ever  it,  De  might  very  likely  forgei 
be  far  from  me."  to  invite  Fanny  Dover,  unless  Te- 
lle lowered  bis  voice  and  drove  minded;  but,  when  she  was  there, 
the  insidious  words  into  her  tender  abe  was  welcome  to  stay  for  ever  if 
bosom.  She  began  to  tremble  and  she  chese.  It  was  all  one  to  him. 
lieave,  and  defend  herself  feebly.  Ue  never  bothered  himself  to  amuse 

"What  have  I  to  do  with  that!'  his  guests,  and  so  they  never  bored 

You  muatn't."  him.      He    never    let  tliem.     He 

"How  can  I  help  it!    You  know  made  them  at  borne;  put  his  people 

the  woman    I  love — I    adore — and  and  his  horses  at  their  service  ;  and 

would  sot    the  smallest  cottt^e  in  preserved  bis  even  tenor.     So  then 

England  be  a  palace  if  I  was  blessed  the  queation   of    Fanny's    stay  lay 

with  her  sweet  love  and  her  divine  with  Zoe ;  and  Zee  would  do  one  of 

company  !     Oh  Zoe,  Zoe  !"  two  things :  she  would  either  aay, 

Then  shedid defend  berselfaftcra  with  well-bred  hypocrisy,  she  ought 

fashion  :  "  I  won't  listen  to  such not  to  keep  Fanny  any  longer  from 

Edward!"    Having  uttered  his  name  her  mother — aud  so  get  rid  of  her; 

with  divine  tenderness,  she  put  her  or  would  interpose  and  give  some 

bands  to  her  blushing  face  and  fled  reason  or  ether.     What  tliat  reason 
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Tvould    be    Fanny    Iiad    no   precise  to  demand  a  clear  explanatioD — la 

idea.     Sbc    was  sore    it  would  not  short,  to  guard  bcr  young  as  only 

be  the    true  one;    but  there  her  the  mothers  of  creation  do, 

insight  into  faturity  and    females  The  Elysian  days  rolled  on ;  Zoe 

ceased.     Now  Zoe  was  thoroughly  tras  in  heaTen,  and  Severae   in  a 

fascinated    by  Scveme,  and  Fanny  fool's  paradise,  enjoying  everything, 

saw  it ;  and  yet  Zoe  was  too  high-  hoping  everything,  foi^ettiag  evcry- 

brcd    a   girl   to  parade  the  village  thing,   and   fearing    nothing.      He 

and    the  neighbourhood  with   him  had  come  to  this,  nith  all   bis  cun- 

nlone — and    so  placard  her  attach-  nitig ;     he     was     intoxicated    and 

ment — before   they  were    eng^ed,  blinded  with  pasaioo. 

and  the  eDgagement  sanctioned  by  Now    it    was   that    the    idea   of 

the  liead  of  Uie  house.     This   con-  marrying  Zoe  first  entered  his  head, 

sideration    enabled    Miss    Artful  to  But  he  was  not  mad   enough    for 

mate  herself  necessary  to  Zoe.     Ac-  that.     He  repelled   it  with    terror, 

cordingly,  she  showed  on  the  very  r^e,  and    despair.     Jle   passed  an 

first  afternoon  that  she  was  prepared  hour  or  two  of   f^ony  in  his  owd 

to  play  the  convenient  friend,  and  rcom,  and  came  down,  looking  pale 

help  Zoe  to  combine  courtship  with  and   exhausted.      But,  indeed,  the 

propriety.  little  Dumas,  though  he  does   not 

This  plan    once    conceived,  she  pass  for  a  moralist,  says  tmly  and 

adhered  to  it  with    pertinacity  and  well,  "  Les  amours  illcj^itimcs  por- 

skill.     She  rode  and   walked    with  tent  toujours    des    fi-uits    amers ;" 

them,    and    in    public  put    herself  and   Nea  Seveme'e  turn  was  come 

rather  forward,   and    asserted    the  to  suffer  a  few  of  the  pongs  he  had 

leader ;  but  sooner  or  later,  at  a  pro-  inflicted    gaily   on    more   than    one 

Eer  time  and  place,  she  lagged  be-  woman  and  her  lover, 
ind,  or  cantered   ahead,  and  man- 

ipnlated  the  wooing  with  tact  and  One   morning  at   breakfast  Viz- 

Jexterity.  ard     made      two      announcements. 

The   consequence    was  that   Zoe  "  Here's  news,"  said  lie ;  "  Doctor 

wrote  of    her  own   accord  to  Mrs,  Gale    writes  to   postpone  her  visit. 

Dover,     asking     leave     to     detain  She  is  ill,  poor  girl  I" 

Fanny,   because    her    brother    had  "  Oh  dear  1  what  is  tlie  matter  f 

invited  a  college  friend,  and  it  was  inquired  Zoe,  always  kind-hearted, 

rather    awkward    for  her    without  "  Gastritis — so  she  saya," 

Fanny,  there  being  no  other  lady  in  "  What  is  that !"  inquired  Fanny. 

the  house  at  present.  Mr.    Scveme,     who     was    much 

She  showed  this  to  Fanny,  who  pleased    at  this    opportune    illness, 

said  earnestly —  could  not  restrain  his  humour,  and 

"  As  lonji  as  ever  you  like,  dear,  said  it  was  a  disorder  produced  by 

Mamma   will   not   misa   me   a   bit.  the  fumes  of  gas. 

Make  your  mind  easy."  Zoe,  accnstomed  to  believe  this 

Vizard,  knowing   his   sister,  and  gentleman's     lies,    and    not   giving 

entirely  deceived  in    Seveme,  exer-  herself   time   to    think,    said    there 

ctscd  no  vigilance ;  for,  to  do  Zoe  was  a  great  escape  in  the  passage 

justice,    none     was    necessary,    if  the  night  she  went  there. 

Seveme    had    been    the  man    he  Then  there  was  a  laugh  at  her 

seemed,  simplieiiy.     She   joined  in   it,  bat 

There   was    no    mother    in   the  shook  her  finger  at  Master  Seveme. 

house  to  tremble  for  her  daughter,  Vizard   then    informed   Zoe  that 

to  be  jealous,  to  watch,  to  question,  Lord  Uimoor    had    been    staying 
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some  time  at  Basildon  Hall,  abont  little  uDeaey,  but  too  brare  M  show 

nine  miles  off;    so    he   had    asked  it      He   bided  his  time.      In  the 

him  to  come  over  for  a  week,  and  drawing-room  Lord  TTxmoor  singled 

be    had    accepted.      "He   will    be  ont  Zoe,    and   courted  her  openly 

here  to  dinner,"  said  Vizard.      He  with  respectful  admiration.    Sevemc 

then   rang   the   bell,   and    sent  for  drew  Fanny  apart,  and  exerted  him- 

Harris,  and  ordered  him  to  prepare  self  to  amnse  her.      Zoe  began  to 

the  blue  chamber  for  Lord  Uxmoor,  cast  uneasy  glances.     Seveme  made 

and  see  the  things   aired  himself,  common  cause  with  Fanny.     "We 

Harris  having  retired  cat-like,  Viz-  have  no  chance  against  a  lord,  or  a 

ard    explained — "  My     womankind  lady,  you  and  I,  Miss  Dover." 

shall  not  kill  Uxmoor.     He  is  a  "I  haven't,"  said  she  ;  "  but  you 

Kod  fellow,   and    bis  mania — we  need  not  complain'.      She    wishes 

ve   all   got  a  mania,   my    young  she  was  here." 

friends— IB  a  respectable  one.      He  "  So  do  L     Will  you  help  mc  !" 

wants  to  improve  the  condition  of  "  No,  I  shall  not     You  can  make 

the  poor — against  their  will."  love  to  hjc.      I  am  tired  of  never 

"  His    friend  !  that  was  so  lit.     I  being  made  love  to." 

hope  he  has  not  lost  him,"  said  Zoe.  "Well,"  said  this  ingenuous  youth, 

"He  hasn't  lost  him  in  this  let-  "you  certainly  do  not  get  yonr  de- 
ter. Miss  Grush,"  said  Vizard.  "  But  serts  in  this  house.  Even  I  am  so 
you  can  ask  him  when  he  comes."  blinded  by  my  passion  for  Zoe,  that 

"  Of  conrse  I  shall  ask  him,"  said  I  forget  she  does  not  monopolise  all 

Zoe.  the  beauty,  and  groce,  and  wit  in 

Half  an  hour  before  dinner  there  the  house, 

was  a  grating  of    wheels  on  the  "Oo  on,"  said  Fanny.     "I  can 

gravel.    Seveme  looked  oat  of  his  bear  a  good  deal  of  it — after  such  a 

bedroom-window,  and  saw  Uxmoor  fast." 

drive  up.     Dark-blue  coach ;    silver  "  1  have  no  doubt  you  can  bear 

harness,  glittering  in  the  sun  ;  four  a  good  deaL     You  are  one  of  those 

chestnuts,    glossy   as    velvet ;    two  that  inspire  feelings,  'but  don't  share 

neat  grooms,  as  quick  as  Ughtniag.  them.     Give  me  a  chance ;  let  mo 

He  was  down  in  a  moment  and  bis  sing  yon  a  song." 

traps  in  the  hall,  and  the  grooms  "A  love-song?" 

drove  the  trap  round  to  the  stables.  "  Of  course." 

They    were   all    in  the   drawing-  "Can  you  sing  it  as  well  as  you 

room  when  Lord  Uxmoor  appeared ;  can  talk  it !" 

greeted  Zoe  with  respectful  warmth,  "  With    a  little    encouragement. 

Vizard  with  easy  friendship,  Sereme  If  you   would  kindly  stand  at  the 

and    Miss    Dover     with    well-bred  end  of  the  piano,  and  let  me  see 

civility.     He  took  Zoe  out,  and  sat  your  beaatiful  eyes  fixed  on  me." 

at  her  right  hand  at  dinner.    ,  "  With  disdain  I" 

As  the  new  guest,  be  had  the  first  "  No,  no." 

claim  on  her  attention,  and  they  bad  "  With  just  suspicion  f ' 

a  topic  ready — his  sick  friend.     He  "  No ;  with  unmerited  pity."  And 

told  her  all  about  him,  and  his  happy  he  began  to  open  the  piano, 

recovery,  with  simple  warmth.     Zoe  ''  What !  do  yon  accompany  your- 

was   interested    and    sympathetic ;  self  f 

Fanny   listened,  and  gave  Severne  "  Yes,  aftef  a  fashion ;  by  that 

short  answers ;     Severne    felt    de-  means  I  don't  get  mn  over." 

throned.  Then   this  accomplished    person 

He  was  rather  mortified,  and  h  fixed  his  eyes  on  Fanny  Dover,  and 
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Dw, 


Bang  her  ad  Italian  love-song  in  tbe 
artificial,  passionate  style  of  that 
natioD;  and  the  English  girl  re- 
ceived it  point-blank  with  com- 
placent composure.  But  Zoe  start- 
ed and  tliniled  at  the  first  note, 
and  crept  up  to  the  piano  as  if 
drawn  by  an  iTreustiblo  cord.  She 
gazed  on  the  singer  with  amaze- 
ment and  admiration.  His  voice 
was  a  low  tenor,  round,  and  sweet 
as  honey.  It  was  a  real  voice,  a 
musical  instrument. 
"  More  tuneable  than  Iwk  to  ahepherd'a 


And  the  Elosking  had  cured  him  of 
the  fatal  whine  which  stains  tbe 
amateur,  male  or  female,  and  bad 
taught  him  climax,  so  that  he  artic- 
ulated, and  sang  with  perfect  purity, 
and  rang  out  his  final  notes  instead 
of  slurring  them.     In  short,  in  plain 


passages 


\, 


1  reflection,  ( 


smaU  scale,  of  that  great  singer. 
He  knew  this  himself,  and  had 
kept  clear  of  song ;  it  was  so  full 
of  reminiscence  and  stings.  Bat 
now  jealousy  drove  him  to  it. 

It  was  Vizard's  rule  to  leave  the 
room  whenever  Zoe  or  Fanny  opened 
the  piano.  So  in  the  evening  that 
instrument  of  torture  was  always 
mute. 

But  hearing  a  male  voice,  the 
squire,  who  doted  on  good  music, 
as  ho  abhorred  bad,  strolled  in 
upon  tbe  chance ;  and  he  stared 
at  the  singer. 

When  the  song  ended,  there  was 
a  little  clamour  of  ladies'  voices 
calling  him  to  account  for  conceal- 
ing his  talent  from  them. 

"  I  was  afrud  of  'Vizard,"  said 
be;  "be  bates  bad  music" 

"  None  of  your  tricks,"  said  tbe 
squire ;  "  yonrs  is  not  had  muuc ; 
yon  speak  yoar  words  articulately, 
and  even  eloquently.  Your  accom- 
paniment is  a  little  queer,  espe- 
cially  in    tbe  bass ;    but  you  find 


out  yonr  mistakes,  and  slip  out  of 
them  heaven  knows  how.  Zoe,' 
you  are  tame,  but  accnrste:  correct 
his  accompaniments  some  day — 
wheu  I'm  out  of  hearing.  Practice 
drives  me  mad.     Give  us  another.'* 

Severne  laughed  good-bumoured- 
ly.  "  Tbns  encouraged,  who  conld 
resist  V  said  he.  "  It  is  so  delight- 
ful to  sing  in  a  shower-bath  of. 
criticism." 

He  sang  a  sprightly  French  song 
with  prodinons  spirit  and  dash. 

They  all  applauded,  and  Vizard 
said,  "  I  see  how  it  is.  We  were  not 
good  enough.  He  would  not  com« 
out  for  ns.  He  wanted  the  pub- 
lic. Uxmoor,  you  are  the  public. 
It  is  to  yon  we  owe  this  pretty 
warbler.  Have  you  any  favonrit« 
song,  Public  !  Say  the  word,  and 
he  shall  sing  it  yon." 

Severne  turned  rather  red  at  that, 
and  was  about  to  rise  slowly,  when 
Uxmoor,  who  was  instinctively  a 
gentleman,  though  not  a  courtier, 
said :  "  I  don't  presume  to  choose  Mr. 
Severne's  songs ;  bat  if  we  are  not 
tiring  him,  1  own  I  should  like 
to  hear  an  English  song;  for  I 
am  no  mnslcian,  and  the  words  are 
everything  with  me." 

Severne  assented  drily,  aud  madfl 
bim  asbrewd  return  for  his  courtesy. 

Zoe  had  a  brave  rose  in  her  black 
h(ur.  He  gave  her  one  rapid  glance 
of  significance,  and  sang  a  Scotch 
song,  almost  as  finely  as  it  conld  b« 

"  Mr  love  Is  like  the  red,  red  roM, 
That's  newtr  HpruDe-  In  Jane ; 
M}r  Jove  is  like  &  melody 
That's  sweetly  played  In  tone." 

Tbe  dog  did  not  slur  the  short  notes 
and  bowl  upon  the  long  ones,  as  did 
a  tittle  fat  Jew  from  London,  witfa 
a  sweet  voice  and  no  brwos,  whom 
I  last  beard  howl  it  in  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Edinburgh.  No;  bo  retained 
tbe  pure  rhythm  of  the  composition, 
and    above  all,   saug  it  with  tbe 
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gentle  earnestness  and  aoquavering  them.     He  began   to  eulk.     Zoe's 

emotion  of  a  Briton.  quick  eje  saw  and  pitied.     She  was 

It  struck  Zoe's  heart  point-blank,  puzzled  what  to  do.     Lord  Uxraoor 

She  drew  back,  blushing  like  the  gave    her   no   excuse  for  throwing 

rose  in  her  hair  and  in  the  song,  cold  water  on  him,  because  liis  ado- 

and  hiding  her  happiness  from  all  ration  was  implied,  not  expressed ; 

bnt  the  keen   Fanny,      Everybody  and  he  followed  her  up  so  closely, 

but  Zoe  applauded  the  song.     She  she  could  hardly  get  a  word  with 

spoke    only  with   her  chceKs   and  Sereme.     When  she  did,  there  was 

eyes.  consolation  in  every  tone ;  and  she 

Seveme  rose  from  the  piano.    Ele  took   care  to   let   drop    that   Lord 

was    asked    to    sing    another,   but  Uxmoor  was  going  in  a  day  or  two. 

declined  laughingly.     Indeed,  soon  So  he  waa,  bnt  he  altered  his  mind 

afterwards  he  glided  out  of  the  room  and  asked  leave  to  Etay. 

and  was  seen  no  more  that  night  Seveme  looked  gloomy  at  this, 

Consequently  he  became  the  topic  and  he  became  dejected.     He  was 

of  conversation  ;  and  the  three,  who  miserable,  and  showed  it,  to  see  what 

thought  they  knew  him,  vied  in  his  Zoe  would  do.'     What  she  did  was 

praises.  to  get  rather  bored  by  Uimoor,  and 

In   the    morning   an    expedition  glance  from  Fanny  to  Screrne.     I 

was  planned,  and  Lord  Uimoor  prof-  believe  Zoe  only  meant,  "  Do,  pray, 

fered   his  "  four-in-hand."     It  was  say  things  to  comfort  him ; "    but 

accepted.     All  young  ladies  like  to  Fanny  read  these  gentle  glances  it 

sit  behind  four  spanking  trotters  ;  (a  Dover,     She  got  hold  of  Seveme 

and  few  object  to  be  driven  by  a  one  day,  and  said — 

Viscount  with  a  glorious  beard  and  "  What  is  the  matter  with  yon !" 

large  estates,  "Of   course    you  can't  divine," 

Zoe  sat  by  Uxmoor.    Severne  sat  said  he,  sarcastically. 

behind    them   with  Fanny,  a  spec-  "Oh  yes,  I  can;  and  it  is  your 

tator  of  his  open  admiration.     He  own  fault." 

could  not  defend   himself  so  well  "My  fault!   that  is  a  good  joke, 

as  last  night,  and  he  felt  humiliated  Did  I  invite  this  man  with  all  his 

by  the  position.  advantages !      That     was    Yizard's 

It   was   renewed   day  after  day.  doing,  who  calls  himself  my  friend." 

Zoe  often  cast  a  glance  back,  and  "  If  it  was  not  this  one,  it  would 

drew    him    into   the    conversation ;  be  some  other.     Can  you  hope  to 

yet,  on  the  whole,  Uxmoor  thrust  keep  Zoe  Vizard  from  being  contt- 

him  aside  by  his   advantages   and  cd!     Why,  she    Is  the   beauty  of 

bis  resolute  wooing.  the  county !    and    her  brother  riot 

Tbo   same   thing  at  dinner.     It  married.     It  is  no  use  your  making 

waa  only   at    night    he   could    be  love   by  halves  to   her.     She    will 

number     one.      lie     tuned     Zoe's  go  to  some  man  who  is  in  earnest." 

guitar;  and,  one  night,  when  there  "And  am  I  not  in  earaestt" 

was  a  party,  he  walked  about  the  "Not  so  much  as   ho   is.     You 

room  with  this,  and  putting  his  left  have  known  her  four  months,  and 

leg  out,  serenaded  one  lady  after  an-  never   once    asked    her    to    marry 

other.     Barford shire    was    amazed  yon." 

and  delighted  at  him,  but  Uxmoor  "  So  I  am  to  be  punished  for  my 

Goarted  Zoe  as  if  he  did  not  exist,  eelf-denial." 

He  began  to  feel  that  he  was  the  "Self-denial  I     nonaense.     Men 

man  to  amuse  women  in  Barford-  have   no    aelf-denial.      It    is    your 

shire,  but  Uxmoor  the  man  to  marry  cowardice." 
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Dec. 


I  know  it 


"Don't  be  cruel. 
h  my  poverty." 

"  Yonr  poverty  of  spirit.  You 
gave  lip  money  for  her,  and  that  is 
as  gooa  as  if  you  had  it  still,  and 
better.  If  you  love  Zoe,  scrape  iip 
tin  income  somehow,  and  say  the 
word.  Why,  Harrington  is  be- 
tvttcbed  with  you,  and  he  is  rolling 
in  money.  I  wouldn't  lose  ber  by 
cowardice,  if  I  was  you.  Ujiraoor 
will  offer  marriage  bi-fore  he  goes. 
lie  is  staying  on  for  that.  Now, 
take  my  word  for  it,  when  one  man 
offers  marriage,  and  the  other  docs 
not,  there  is  always  a  good  chance 
of  the  girl  saying  this  one  is  in 
camest,  and  the  other  is  noL  We 
don't  expect  self-denial  in  a-man; 
we  don't  believe  in  it.  We  see  you 
seizing  upon  everything  else  you 
care  for ;  and,  if  you  don't  seize 
on  us,  it  wounds  our  vanity,  the 
strongest  passion  we  have.  Con- 
sider, XTxmoor  has  title,  wealth, 
everything  to  bestow  with  the  wed- 
ding-ring. If  he  offers  all  that,  and 
yon  don't  offer  all  yon  have,  how 
much  more  generous  he  looks  to  her 
than  you  do  1" 

"  In  short,  yon  think  she  will 
doubt  my  affection,  if  I  don't  ask 
her  to  share  my  poverty." 

"  If  yon  don  t,  and  a  rich  man 
asks  her  to  share  his  all,  I'm  sure 
she  will.  And  so  should  I,  Words 
are  only  words." 

"  You  torture  me ;  I'd  rather  die 
than  lose  her." 

"Then  live  and  win  her.  I've 
told  yon  the  way." 

"1  will  scrape  an  income  togotlier, 
and  ask  her." 

"  Upon  your  honour !" 

"Upon  my  soul." 

"Then,  in  roy  opinion,  you  will 
have  her  in  spite  of  Lord  Ux- 
moor." 

Uot  from  this,  Edward  Seveme 
sat  down  and  wrote  a  moving  letter 
to  a  certain  cousin  of  fais  in  Hun- 
tiDgdonsbire. 


"  My  dear  Cousin, — I  have  often 

heard  you  say  you  were  under  obli- 
gations to  my  father,  and  had  a  re- 
gard for  me.  Indeed,  yon  have 
shown  the  latter  by  letting  the  in- 
terest on  my  mortgage  run  out  many 
years  and  not  foreclosing.  Having 
no  other  friend,  I  now  write  to  you, 
and  throw  myself  on  yoar  pity.  1 
have  formed  a  deep  attachment  to  a 
young  lady  of  infinite  bcanty  and 
virtue.  She  is  above  me  in  every- 
thing, especially  in  fortnne.  Yet 
she  deigns  to  love  me,  I  can't  ask 
her  hand  as  a  panper ;  and  by  my 
own  folly,  now  deeply  repented,  I 
aro  little  more.  Now,  all  depends 
on  you,  my  happiness,  my  respec- 
tability. Sooner  or  later  I  shall  be 
able  to  repay  you  all.  For  God's 
sake,  come  to  the  assistance  of 
your  afieclionate  cousin, 

Edward  Sbvkbkb. 

"  The  brother,  a  man  of  immense 
estates,  is  an  old  friend,  and  warmly 
attached  to  me.  If  I  could  only, 
through  your  temporary  assistance 
or  connivance,  present  my  estHtc 
as  clear,  all  would  bo  well,  and  I 
could  repay  yon  afterwards." 

To  this  letter  be  received  an  im- 
mediate reply. 

"  Dear  Edtvard, — I  thought  you 
had  forgotton  my  very  existence. 
Yes,  1  owe  much  to  your  father, 
and  have  always  said  so,  and  acted 
accordingly.  Whilst  you  have  been 
wandering  abroad,  deserting  as  all, 
I  have  improved  your  estate.  I 
have  bought  all  the  other  mort- 
gages, and  of  late  the  rent  has  paid 
the  interest,  within  a  few  pounds. 
I  now  make  yon  an  offer.  Give 
me  a  long  lease  of  the  two  farms 
at  £300  a-ycar — they  will  soon  be 
vacant — and  £3000  out  of  hand, 
and  I  wilt  cancel  all  the  mortgages, 
and  give  jou  a  receipt  for  them  aa 
paid  in  full.  This  will  be  like  pay- 
ing yon   several   thonaand  pounds 
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(or  a  buneficial  tease.  The  £2000 
I  must  insist  on,  in  justice  to  my 
own  family.  —  Yonr  afluctionate 
cousin,  GsoROE  " 


This  munificent  offer  surprised 
dnd  delighted  Seveme ;  and,  in- 
deed, no  other  man  but  cousin 
George,  who  had  a  heart  of  gold, 
and  was  grateful  to  Ned's  father, 
and  also  1ov«d  tlio  Gcanip  himself, 
as  everybody  did,  would  have  made 
such  an  offer. 

Our  adventurer  wrote  and  closed 
with  it,  and  gushed  gratitude. 
Then  he  asked  himself  how  to  get 
the  money,  llad  he  been  married 
to  Zoe,  or  not  thinking  of  her, 
lie  would  lave  gone  at  once  to 
Vizard,  for  the  security  was  ample. 
But  ill  his  present  delicate  situation 
this  would  not  do.  No ;  he  must 
be  able  to  come  and  say,  "  My  estate 
is  small,  but  it  is  clear.  Here  is  a 
receipt  for  £6000  worth  of  mort- 
gages 1  have  paid  off.  I  am  poor 
in  land,  but  rich  in  experience, 
regrets,  and  love.  Bo  my  friend, 
and  trust  roe  with  Zoe." 

lie  turned  and  twisted  it  in 
his  mind,  and  resolved  on  a  bold 
course.  He  would  go  to  Horaburg, 
an<1  get  that  sum  by  hook  or  by 
crook  out  of  Ina  Klosking's  win- 
uings.  Tic  took  Fanny  into  his 
conlidence ;  only  he  substituted 
London  for  Ilomburg. 

"  And  oh,  Miss  Dover,"  said  he, 
"  do  not  let  me  suffer  by  going  away 
and  leaving  a  rival  behind." 

"  Suffer  by  it !"  said  she.  "  No. 
I  mean  to  reward  yoit  for  taking  my 
advice.  Don't  you  say  a  word  to 
Iter.  Tt  will  come  better  from  me. 
I'll  let  her  know  what  yon  are  gone 
for :  and  she  is  jusl  the  ^rl  to  be 


are  unhappy,  but  have  gone  away 
trusting  her." 

And  his  artful  ally  kept  her 
word.  She  went  into  Zoc'a  room 
before  dinner  to  have  it  out  witli 

In  the  evening  Severno  told  Viz- 
ard ho  must  go  up  to  London  for  a 
day  or  two. 

"  Ail  right,"  Bwd  Vizard.  "  Tell 
some  of  them  to  order  the  dog-csrt 
for  your  train." 

But  Zoe  took  occasion  to  ask  him 
for  how  long,  and  murmured,  "  Re- 
meniber  how  wo  shall  miss  yon," 
with  such  a  look,  that  he  was  in 
Elysium  that  evening. 

But  at  night  he  packed  his  bag 
for  Homburg,  and  that  chilled  him. 
He  lay  slumbering  all  night,  but 
not  sleeping,  and  waking  with  starts 
and  a  sense  of  horror. 

At  breakfast,  after  reading  his 
letters,  Vizard  asked  him  what  train 
ho  would  go  by. 

lie  said,  the  one  o'clock. 

"  All  right,"  swd  Vizard.  Then 
he  rang  the  bel',  countermanded 
the  dog-cart,  and  ordered  the  ba- 
rouche. 

"  A  barouche  for  me  !"  said  Sev- 
eme, "  Why,  I  am  not  going  to 
take  the  ladies  to  the  station." 

"  No ;  it  is  to  bring  one  here. 
She  comes  down  from  London  five 
minutes  before  you  take  the  up 
train." 

There  was  a  general  exclama- 
tion— Who  was  it!  Annt  Mait- 
land} 

"  No,"  said  Vizard,  tossing  a  note 
to  Zoe — "  it  is  Doctress  Gale." 

Sevcme's  countenance  fell. 
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The  l>atli-lifc  tlint  is  ho  itiucli  in     winter,  be  it  said  with  all  respect, 
favour  with  onr  foreign  friends  is  a     an  eligible  gentleman  of  captiTatiDg 

"  nid 


thing  that  has  almost  gone  ont  of  manner  is  welcomed  i 
date  in  England.  AVo  ore  quite  and  a  joy,  so  long  as  it  plcancs  htn) 
aware  that  gouty  and  rheumatic  pa-  to  remain  among  tliem.  But  the 
ticnta  gather  into  great  hotels  and  days  are  long  gone  by  when  buc^ 
lodging-houses  round  snch  springs  scenes  as  Smollett  depicted  in  bis 
as  bubble  up  in  the  valleys  of  the  '  Humphrey  Clinker,'  or  Thaekerav 
Peak ;  that  there  are  still  pump-  in  his  '  Virginians,'  arc  to  be  wit- 
rooms  at  places  like  Balh  and  liar-  nessed  at  Bath  or  at  Tnnbridge 
rowgate,  Leamington  and  Chelten-  Wells  ;  when  the  fascinations  of  the 
ham,  with  shady  alleys  of  chest-  lively  society  that  had  left  town  for 
nut  and  lime,  where  visitors  may  tlie  Spa  won  men  away  from  the 
take  the  gentle  exerinsc  that  hcl^s  plieasants  or  the  partridges;  whcti 
the  liealing  virtues  of  the  waters,  frivolity  and  flirtation,  statesman- 
While  some  of  those  once-famons  sliip  and  literature,  met  together  in 
resorts  have  been  going  down  hill,  the  crowds  in  the  pump-rooms  or 
others  have  been  growing  into  on  the  Pantiles ;  and  when  the  cha- 
fasliion  as  residences ;  and  crescents  liots  of  spendthrift  gamblers  like 
and  terraces  and  semi  -  detaidied  the  Marches  and  tlio  .Selwyns  were 
villas  cover  the  crowded  fields  that  perpetually  on  tlie  road  batween 
used  to  be  traversed  by  shady  foot-  the  clubs  in  St.  James's  Street  and 
paths,  and  fragrant  with  the  fresh  the  ordinaries  and  play-tablen  of 
scents  of  the  country.  ]Jut  the  new  some  urhi  in  riire.  S'ay,  wo  fancy 
frequenters  of  these  showy  and  stuc-  that  even  at  the  "  lialh,"  par  er- 
eoed  towns  are  altogether  of  another  cellence,  there  is  no  such  character- 
class  from  the  old  ones.  They  are  istic  institution  now  as  that  grandly 
gone  there  to  live  all  the  year  round,  insinuating  master  of  the  cercmo- 
and  to  contrive  on  a  moderate  in-  mes  who  did  the  honours  of  the 
come  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  so-  rooms  to  Mr.  Hckwick  and  his 
ciety.  They  look  out  for  good  air,  friends ;  while  lie  modestly  merged 
ample  house-room,  economical  gai-  his  personal  glories  before  the  spteii' 
ety,  the  advantages  of  schools  and  dour  of  such  fugitive  luminaries  ns 
masters  for  children  who  have  to  his  Lordsliip  of  Afutinliead  and  hin 
mabe  their  way,  and  the  chances  of  Acliates,  Mr,  Cnisblngton.  EngliNli 
eligible  marriages  for  girls  who  people  have  been  learning  to  take 
would  be  lost  in  London.  Colonies  their  pleasures  in  other  ways.  ThosB 
of  retired  Indians  have  been  drawn  who  can  afford  it  conic  to  London 
together  by  the  ties  of  common  in-  for  the  season,  travelling  townwards 
teresta ;  and  there  are  whole  quar-  comfortably  along  the  network  of 
ters  where  the  conversation  is  aa  railways  that  has  spread  itself  to 
thoroughly  Anglo-Indian  as  in  the  John  O'Groat's  and  the  Land's  End, 
rlub-rooms  of  "the  Oriental  "or  the  Having  had  their  fill  of  the  plea- 
Kast  Indian  United  Sen-ice.  lliero  surcs  of  the  town,  and  seen  the 
are  great  gatherings  of  dowagers,  complexions  that  used  to  dazzle 
whose  families  of  accomplished  them  in  the  Row  changing  colour 
beauties  are  generally  laiger  than  with  the  flowers  in  the  parterres. 
their  jointures ;  and  in  summer  or  they  scatter  over  the    length  and 
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breadth  of  tijc  land  among  the  rustle  of  the  bank-notes, — there  was 
thousands  of  pleasant  country  homes  no  denying  that  the  scene  was  ex- 
that  throw  open  their  hospitable  eeedingly  lively.  The  place  was 
doors.  Or  Iney  go  cruising  in  like  a  grander  Cremome  or  Mabille 
yachts  that  show  the  colours  of  the  thrown  open  for  a  day  fSte  under 
cluba  on  every  accessible  sea,  from  aristocratic  patronage,  althongh  it 
the  Norwegian  Fjords  to  the  Modi-  preserved  its  loosely  Bohemian 
terranean  Archipelagoes;  or  if  they  charm  by  the  niixed  character  of 
have  a  fancy  for  batb-life,  they  cross  its  mob  of  habitues.  Nature .  had 
to  the  Continent,  where  the  veri-  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  tlie 
table  bath-life  is  still  to  be  enjoyed,  management,  and  her  simple  fascln- 
But  even  abroad  it  is  not  of  course  ations  were  tricked  out  with  striking 
what  it  used  to  be,  looking  at  .it  stage  effects.  The  balconies  of  the 
from  the  popular  English  aspect,  straggling  villas  that  lined  the 
tToited  Germany  has  been  growing  road  by  which  you  entered  were 
disagreeably  respectable ;  and  the  gay  with  clusters  of  clematis  and 
principalities  that  have  not  been  passion-flower,  and  draped  in  roses 
confiscated  have  been  following  the  and  Virginian  creepers.  The  hotels 
lead  of  the  Kmser,  who  refuses  to  were  embosomed  in  masses  of  decid- 
sully  his  fingers  witli  those  immoral  nous  trees,  and  surrounded  with 
gains  that  used  to  figure  so  hand-  blooming  flower-beds  and  enamelled 
soraely  in  the  State  budgets.  As  lawns  of  emerald  velvet.  There 
Electors,  Grand-Dukes,  and  Serene  were  green  alleys  that  screened  you 
Highnesses  had  ceased  to  sell  their  from  the  glare,  long  lines  of  flower- 
subjects  to  the  service  of  foreign  ing  oleander,  mazes  of  artistically- 
Powera,  so  we  have  seen  the  re-  arranged  shrubbery  with  meander- 
form  of  those  agreeable  Vanity  Fairs,  ing  paths;  limpid  brooks  that  mur- 
in  which  every  tourist  made  a  point  mured  in  miniature  cascades  over 
of  lingering.  As  even  Christian  beds  of  dazzling  gravel.  Artificial 
and  the  companion  of  his  pilgrim-  showers  of  spray  fell  perpetually  on 
age  had  no  help  for  it  but  to  pas?  the  well-kept  grass  plots  and  the 
by  their  prototype,  following  the  dusty  roads;  whileadrearaylanguor, 
shortest  road  to  the  Celestial  City,  faintly  scented  by  fragrant  blossoms, 
so  everybody's  way  seemed  to  lie  hung  over  the  coquettish  houses 
through  them  to  everywhere.  A  that  smiled  in  the  noonday  sun, 
very  superficial  study  of  human  The  strains  of  pianos,  touched  by 
nature  was  sufficient  to  teach  their  the  hands  of  a  master  or  a  mistress, 
promoters  how  to  conciliate  pre-  chimed  in  with  the  more  distant 
judices  and  even  principles.  Except  melody  of  the  band  that  was  play- 
publicans  and  sinners  who  made  ing  in  the  Iciosgue  before  the  Kur- 
slight  profession  of  decency,  nobody  saal ;  the  clear  notes  of  tenor  or 
stopped  at  Hombui^  or  Baden  for  mellow  contralto  came  floating  out 
the  play.  There  was  the  fresh  air  through  the  open  casements,  for  the 
of  the  TannuB  hills,  the  magniS-  professional  musical  element  was 
cent  scenery  of  the  Biack  Forest,  sure  to  muster  strong, 
the  meeting  with  many  friends  In  fact,  if  you  were  familiar  with 
who,  like  yourself,  might  have  been  the  carte  du  j>ay»,  or  rather  des  per- 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  waters,  soanet,  or  were  happy  in  providing 
And  once  there,  even  while  you  yourself  with  a  competent  cicerone, 
wrapped  yourself  in  your  virtue —  you  found  you  were  living  and 
while  yon  stopped  your  ears  to  the  breathing  among  celebrities,  A 
rattle  of  the  coin  and  the  seductive  coupleorsoof  crowned headsmight 
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be  seen  any  morDing  unobtrusively  stniction   of   ttie    map  of    Europe. 

t<at)ntering  about  the  skirts  of   the  There  n'ere  sets  and  cliques;   and 

little  crowd  that  bad   gathered  to  the  morgue  end  phlegm  of  ariato- 

Hsten  to  the  morning  music.     As  crata  like  our  own  of  course  fenced 

for  the  Emperors  nnd  those  grander  their    dignity    behind     impalpable 

potentates  whose  breath   made  the  but  impaBsalile  barriers.     As  a  rule, 

war  or  peace  of  the  world,  they  had  however,  there  was  a  free  and  easy 

each  of  them    their  pet  places  of  abandon,  which  might  make  every- 

resort,    and     you    knew    precisely  body  for  the  moment  the-  acauainl- 

where  to  seek  them — from  Ems  ti>  ance  of  anybody  else,  if  he  showed 

Vichy,     Eot  in  all  the  leading  play  the  vouchers  of  a  well-cut  coat  and 

resorts,  the  list  of  the  oiire-guests  a  passable  manner.    An  interchange 

furnished      sufficiently     sensatioaal  of  passing  civilities  committed  one 

reading.     Daily  you  noted  the  ar-  to  nothing,  it  being  understood  that 

rival  or  departare    of    Arch-Dukes  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  cut  and 

and    Grand-Dukes    and    sovereign  romo  again  when  it   pleased    him. 

Srinces    who    cxerciE>ed    something  For    example,    the    agrecnble    gen- 

ke  autocratic  authority  over  terri-  tieman    who    dropped     in     nnpre- 

tories  more  or  less  important.     Ca-  tendii)j!;ly    of    a    Sunday    to    take 

dels    of     reigning    bouses,   prinees  his  seat  near  the  top  of  the  loi^e 

more    or    less    impecunious,  there  d'hote  in  the  Kursaal  might  be  the 

were  by  the  score,  many  of  them  prince  of  the    country  in   person ; 

figuring  with  a  plurality  of  names  and    his    Highness    did    not  coroo 

in  the   pages   of    the  Almanac   of  there,  you  may  be  sure,  to  keep  hia 

Gotha.      Tbithcr    came    the    great  fellow-diners  at  arm's  length.     But 

English    peer,    like    my    Lord    of  becaase     you    exchanged    remarks 

Steyne,  either    travelling    in    state  with  him  on  the  weather,  or  ideas 

with  his  wife   and   daughters  and  on  some  question  of  the  day,  it  did 

half  a  score  of  a  suite,  or  quietly  not  follow  that   you  were  to  have 

en  ffarpon   attended   by  his  valet,  the  entrh  of  the  Court  or  a  general 

There   were    Bans   and   Hospodars  invitation  to  the  sliooti Tig-lodge  on 

and    Waywodes,     dignitaries     and  the  Platte. 

ex- dignitaries  bearing  alt  man-  Literature  and  the  fine  arts  Were 
ner  of  semi -barbaric  styles,  but  freely  represented,  as  well  as  aris- 
inost  of  them  lackered  over  with  tocrjcy,  politics,  and  plutocracy- 
French  polish,  and  provided  for  The  silent  female  who  sat  opposite 
the  occasion  with  well-filled  pnrses.  you  at  dinner,  devoting  herself  to 
There  were  Ruesiana,  of  course,  in  the  dishes  in  morose  abstraction, 
plenty,  male  and  female,  smoking  and  making  fearful  play  among  the 
cigarettes  and  quaffing  champagne,  potato  salads  and  the  pickles,  might 
making  serious  play  the  business  of  be  the  light  and  graocfnl  lyrist  of 
their  lives,  and  suspected  of  keeping  the  South,  who  had  sent  a  thrill 
their  bands  in  at  political  intrigue  through  all  the  hearts  in  Fatherland, 
by  way  of  intellectual  distraction.  The  lively  little  roan  who  strove  in 
For  there  were  ambassadors,  min-  vain  to  engage  her  broad  red  ear, 
iaters,  or  charge*  d'affairti,  who  and  win  a  tboiigbt  from  the  bust- 
might  possibly  be  as  serenely  in-  nesa  of  the  moment,  was  the 
different  as  they  seemed  to  anything  dramatist  who  had  left  his  conDtry- 
but  the  trifles  of  their  everyday  men  leagues  behind  in  the  cha.v> 
existence;  but  who  might,  on  the  after  the  sombre  and  the  terrible, 
other  hand,  as  it  was  poptilarly  be-  Mademoiselle  Rossignot,  of  the 
lieved,  be  intriguing  over  a  recon-  Italiao   Opera,   Paris,    is    warbling 
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half  the  momiog  in  the  room  betow 
your  own,  and  the  notes  come 
vibrating  delightfuUy  np  to  you 
from  under  the  variegated  awniDfrs 
of  her  balcoaies  ;  while  the  gentte- 
tnan  nho  was  so  seldom  out  of  that 
same  balcony  when  its  mistress 
was  eA«z  elU  was  the  famous  X. 
Moiiere,  of  the  TheStre  Franjais, 
So  one  might  go  circling  through  a 
season  in  that  lively  society,  per- 
petually stumbling  upon  new  sen- 
sations and  awakening  to  fresh 
sarprises. 

Bat  it  was  in  the  evening,  or  ra- 
ther when  the  evening  was  drawing 
on  towards  the  night,  that  you  saw 
the  Bath  in  its  blaze  of  lurid  glory. 
The  play  grew  fast  and  furious  with 
the  rivalry.  There  was  an  intoxi- 
cation in  the  sense  of  excited  spec- 
tators looking  on  ;  in  the  swift  fluc- 
tnations  of  fortune  around  you, 
when  the  rouleaux  rose  in  piles  or 
kept  melting  away,  and  the  billows 
of  bank  -  notes  swelled  or  sank  to 
nothing.  Even  when  the  plaver 
did  not  lose  his  head,  the  game  1>c- 
came  heavier  and  bolder,  and  the 
administration  was  greatly  indebted 
for  its  gains  to  the  gaiety  and  glitt«r 
of  the  scene  and  the  contagious  ex- 
citement of  the  company.  How 
many  of  the  motley  party  would 
have  eared  to  set  themselves  to  a 
eool  trial  of  atrength  with  the  bank, 
knowing  the  inevitable  odds  against 
them  in  a  dimly-lighted  cabinet  with 
locked  doors!  Possibly  some  of 
those  business-like  Jew  dealers  who 
came  over  so  pnnclnally  by  the  same 
train  from  the  neighbouring  great 
mercantile  city;  or  perhaps  that 
wrinkled  and  wizzened  old  princess 
who  made  her  game  almost  me- 
chanically with  her  parchment-cov- 
ered hand,  and  whose  half-closed, 
lack-lustre  eyes  scarcely  strayed  from 
the  fingers  of  the  dealers. 

It  was  the  minnows  rather  than 
the  tritoDS  who  showed  painful 
signs  of  agitation  when  they  were 


floundering  in  the  meshes  of  the 
net  The  tourist  travelling  on  a 
few  circular  notes  shrank  back  from 
the  sudden  shadow  of  unwelcome 
retrenchment  as  his  double  florins 
made  themselves  wings..  Ladies 
pottering  over  some  paltry  five-franc 
pieces,  in  their  ^itation  and  by 
way  of  mending  matters,  would 
break  the  fans  and  rend  the  gloves 
which  had  cost  them  nearly  as 
much  money  as  they  had  lost. 
Once,  indeed,  we  did  see  angnish 
and  despair  in  a  human  face,  if  ever 
these  passions  were  depicted  there. 
The  victim  was  a  young  Dutchman, 
and  he  had  dropped  but  a  handful  of 
florins,  which  probably  half-a-dozcn 
men  in  the  room  would  have  been 
generons  enough  to  have  restored 
to  him  could  they  have  foreseen  the 
impending  denortemtnL  As  it  ap- 
peared, he  had  come  prepared  for 
either  fortune,  and  had  deliberately 
staked  his  life  against  the  chances 
of  winning  a  little  silver.  He 
rushed  madly  from  the  room;  a 
pistol-shot  was  heard  from  the  lake, 
below  the  windows ;  and  all  wan 
irretrievably  over  before  the  crowd 
had  hurried  to  the  spot.  It  seemed 
he  was  a  young  Dutch  oflicer,  and 
scandal  averred  with  some  plausi- 
bility that  he  had  embezzled  the 
trifling  sum  he  hazarded.  The  ad- 
ministration were  revolted  at  his 
deplorable  want  of  what  was  litei^ 
ally  savoir  vivre,  and  naturally  in- 
censed, besides,  at  the  unseemly 
interruption  to  business.  However, 
they  did  their  beat  in  the  circum- 
stances; the  corpse  was  promptly 
hustled  out  of  sight,  and  in  some- 
thing more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  play  was  going  forward  as 
merrily  as  ever. 

Many  respectable  people  will  re- 
gret those  disreputable  times  from 
old  and  blamable  associations;  yet 
it  must  bo  confessed  that,  from  a 
moral  point  of  view,  the  tendencies 
of   those  gaming    haunts  were  far 
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from  beneficial.  There  was  a  laxity  escaped  plucking  Iiv  the  croupiers 
of  tone  which  insensibly  affected  were  pillaged  by  tlie  demi-monde. 
any  one  who  lingered  there  more  To  those  pleasantly-mannered  Do- 
than  a  few  days,  and  who  mixed  at  lilaha  the  croupiers  were  of  a  cbaroi- 
all  in  their  promiscuous  society.  If  ing  gallantry,  for  they  had  common 
you  were  a  poor  man,  yon  had  to  sympathies  and  a  common  interest. 
choose  between  the  life  of  a  mis-  Though  they  might  prefer  to  dine 
anthrope  and  being  betrayed  into  in  cabinets  apart  or  sup  at  the  side- 
an  embarrassing  expenditure.  The  tables  in  the  salons  of  the  Kuraaa], 
fashion  of  extravagance  was  set  by  these  ladies  bad  free  entry  to  the 
the  most  objectionable  class  of  nou-  hotels,aDd  shouldered  yonr  wives  and 
veaux  riches — the  men  who  bad  your  sistersat  the  table  d'kdtt.  And, 
made  tbem»clvCB  millionaireB  in  a  indeed,  among  the  oddest  things  in 
week  or  so,  and  who  were  envied  that  gidJy  bath-life  were  the  blend- 
and  worshipped  for  their  godlike  ing  of  the  Pharisees  of  the  straight- 
astuteness.  For  a  Garuia  who  went  est  sect  with  the  publicans  and  sin- 
ihe  round  of  gambling  Europe,  ners,  and  the  complacency  with 
breaking  banks  to  the  right  and  which  the  Pharisees  submitted  to 
left,  regulated  bis  expenditure  on  it.  They  were  welcome  guests  to 
capital  in  place  of  revenue.  He  M.  Blanc  or  M.  Benezet,  though 
bad  £10,000,  £20,000,  £60,000  in  they  never  staked  a  florin  nor 
his  strong-box,  or  at  call ;  and  until  passed  the  tables  without  a  scowl, 
be  bad  drained  bis  resources  to  the  It  was  their  presence  that  adver- 
tast  florin,  he  r^arded  them  as  prac-  tised  the  intense  respectability  of 
tically  inexhaustible.  So,  in  fact,  the  place,  and  they  were  the  decoy 
they  were.  If  his  wonderful  luck  birds  to  the  flights  of  innoceuts 
stood  by  him,  he  would  indefinitely  who  were  plucked  to  their  pinioQ- 
renew  the  supplies ;  and  should  his  feathers.  Perhaps  the  wortoy  dig- 
luck  turn,  ho  was  ruined  inedeem-  nitariea  of  the  Anglican  communion, 
ably,  for  he  had  been  bitten  by  the  in  shovel  bats  and  aprons  and  gait- 
tarantula  of  gaming,  and  could  er3;andtheirunimpeacbablechurch- 
never  resolve  to  leave  off.  The  wardens,  the  fathers  of  pious  fami- 
worship  of  the  golden  calf  was  'lies  who  never  neglected  family 
never  so  hideously  grotesque  as  in  prayers, — scarcely  realised  the  mis- 
thcse  places,  for  the  worshippers  cbicvous  r6h  they  played.  For,  in 
looked  at  their  idol  through  a  halo  fact,  they  stood  in  with  the  promot- 
of  delusion  which  turned  its  defer-  era  of  the  dissipation  in  a  sleeping 
mitics  into  beauties.  partnership,  thongb  their  indirect 
Where  individuals  in  a  horde  of  share  of  the  profits  was  infinitesi- 
toose-principled  adventurers  were  maL  But  they  read  the  journals 
accumulating  from  band  to  mouth  provided  out  of  the  winnings  ;  they 
so  much  easily-won  wealth,  of  course  bamed  the  wax-lights  gratis  that 
there  were  flights  of  harpies  to  ptey  were  set  out  on  Ibe  chess-table;  and 
upou  them.  To  Baden-Baden  especi-  were  supplied  with  the  cards  for 
ally,  in  the  days  before  Ibo  war,  mere  their  decorous  mbbera.  Nay,  th«T 
was  always  a  grand  summer  migra-  sat  or  preached  in  an  English  chnrcb 
tion  of  the  Cythereean  votaries  of  that  was  largely  subsidised  from  the 
our  Lady  of  Loretta.  Many  a  oon-  wages  of  iniquity.  In  any  case, 
ncction  was  formed  there  which  with  their  wives  and  families  they 
might  last  a  longer  or  a  shorter  listened  to  the  strains  of  the  Kur- 
lime,  but  was  pretty  certain  to  end  saal  band,  and  disported  themselves 
Lu  a  catastrophe ;  and  those  who  in  the  walks  and  drives  that  were 
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ao  beautifully  kept  up  by  tbe  ad- 
ministratiou.  It  inigbt  bave  come 
hard  on  ikem,  had  they  felt  con- 
stnuned  by  theJr  principles  to  ab- 
stain from  some  of  the  moat  cbarra- 
iiig  ppots  iu  Europe  simply  because 
tbe  Enemy  of  their  Master  had  an- 
ticipated them.  But,  at  all  erente, 
being  really  reduced  to  that  dilem- 
ma, tbey  decided  that  they  might 
bold  A  candle  to  the  devil,  and  gave 
their  respectable  eanctJon  to  his 
most  insidious  devices. 

All  tbese  temptations,  however, 
have  been  ruthlessly  swept  away. 
Hushed  is  tbe  bum  of  voices  and 
the  chink  of  coin.  What  is  become 
of  the  roulelte  and  roagt-el-noir 
tables,  heaven  only  knows.  Have 
they  been  broken  up  for  firewood 
.ind  turned  into  green-baize  aprons 
at  an  alarming  sacrifice  J  or  ate  they 
prudently  laid  aside  in  local  lum- 
ber-roonis,  with  an  oye  to  the  pos- 
sible dissolution  of  the  Empire 
and  the  difficulties  of  embarrassed 
polcatates  who  may  fall  heirs  to  its 
shattered  fragments )  Thecroupiers, 
like  the  tables,  were  good  for  little 
but  the  original  purpose  that  bad 
become  second  nature  with  them, 
Possibly  most  of  them  may  have 
devoted  themselves  exclusively  to 
the  alternative  calling  they  were 
wont  to  ciercise,  patriotically  sacri- 
ficing themselves  to  the  service  of 
their  country  in  the  ranks  of  its 
secret  police.  The  elite  of  the 
Homburg  contingent  have  with' 
drawn  with  M.  Blanc  to  the  sunny 
rauthcm  Eden,  whither  be  has 
"winged  bis  dusky  flight."  So  far 
as  we  know,  save  for  some  bole-aud- 
corner  nooks  that  the  wandering 
stranger  only  stumbles  into  by  acci- 
dent, there  are  but  two  establish- 
ments left  in  Europe  where  you 
may  ruin  yourself  above-board  at  a 
public  table.  And  these  two  are  as 
opposite  as  well  may  be ;  and  the 
measure  of  their  respective  attrac- 
tions gives  the  ratio  of  their  respec- 


tive popularity.  The  one  is  that 
most  enchanting  nook  on  the  Cor- 
nice where  hotels  and  casino  nestle 
among  the  orange  groves  that  cm- 
blazon  in  tints  of  gold  and  green 
the  eborcB  of  the  sunny  bay  that 
lies  beneath  the  cliff  of  Monaco; 
the  other  that  heaven-forsaken  slip 
of  weather- washed  moraine,  where 
the  baths  of  Saxon  look  down  from 
their  dreary  solitude  on  tbe  siltings 
and  gravel-banks  of  the  unbridled 
Rhone. 

At  easily- accessible  baths  like 
Homburg  or  Wiesbaden,  where  the 
grand  rush  of  gamblers  was  attracted 
by  7-o!i/e»6  played  with  a  single  zero, 
and  Touge-et-noir  with  a  demi-refait, 
we  daresay  that  there  were  people 
who  used  to  go  thither  for  their 
health.  But  it  scarcely  suggested  it- 
self to  the  casual  visitor  who  objected 
to  early  hours,  and  was  slow  to  fall 
into  methodical  habits,  that  he  was 
passing  bis  days  in  a  popular  health 
resort  Nowadays  all  that  is  entirely 
changed.  Dissipation  has  come  to 
an  end  with  the  play,  and  a  deadly 
blow  has  been  struck  at  frivolity. 
Compelled  perforce  to  purge  andlive 
cleanly,  the  municipalities  have  to  do 
their  best  to  parade  the  attractions 
which  used  to  be  advertised  and  put 
forward  chiefly  as  a  blind  ;  and  now 
the  life-giving  virtues  of  the  air  and 
the  water  have  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  test  of  a  sharp  competition. 
The  result  has  been  very  difieront  iu 
different  cases.  Thus  the  baths  of 
Nassau  and  tbe  Taunns  are  said  to 
bave  suffered  but  little,  though  the 
character  of  their  frequenters  has 
altered,  and  altered  very  niuch  for 
the  better.  At  Homburg  and  Wies- 
baden, building  specuTationa  had 
been  rampant  for  years  before  the 
dreaded  edict  went  forth.  On  the 
announcement  of  ita  imminent  pro- 
mulgation, there  was  naturally  a 
heavy  drop  in  house  property ;  and 
some  of  the  most  enterprising  hotcl- 
keepets    apprehended    they   might 
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put  lip  their  Bhiiltere,  But  certain  have  forgotten  the  way  thither,  and 
capitalists,  notably  shrewd  citizens  there  must  have  been  a  marlied  fall- 
of  Franlifort  anU  Mayence,  came  ing  away  in  the  summer  receipts  of 
forward  to  the  rescue,  'investing  the  lines  of  the  Eastern  of  France, 
quietly  at  the  reduced  rates.  They  ar-  How  the  hol«l-keepers  of  Baden 
gued  that  summer  visitors  must  still  contrive  to  show  no  smiling  a  face 
so  somewhere  ;  that  Hombut^  and  to  their  sinking  fortunes  is  a  mya- 
Wiesbftiien  were  likely  to  retain  their  tery  we  do  not  pretend  to  solve. 
popularity ;  and  the  event  is  said  to  Possihiy  the  old  local  supcratitions 
have  proved  them  to  bo  right  It  still  assert  their  sway;  and  they 
is  at  least  certain  that  there  is  little  believe  that  the  longest  ron  of  in- 
appreciable reduction  in  the  price  of  luck  must  come  to  the  changing 
apartments  at  the  latter  place,  while  point  sooner  or  later. 
atthe  former  they  have  been  tending  But  it  is  time  we  turned  from 
upwards  if  anything.  The  munici-  those  reminiscences  of  vanished  so- 
palities  had  pledged  themselves  in  ciety  to  the  German  bath-cure  pnro 
spirited  advertisements  to  keep  up  and  simple,  as  it  used  to  be  in  scores 
everythingoo  the  former  footing,  not-  of  retreats  that  were  "but  little  visited 
withstanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  by  fiyingtourists — asit  istobe  found 
gaming  Biibaidies.  Few  peoi)le  gave  almost  universally  now,  in  the  greater 
them  credit  for  being  in  a  position  to  baths  as  in  the  smaller  ones.  Dull  it 
fulfil  these  promises,  and  yet  their  may  be  in  the  actual  life,  bntit  need 
promises  have  been  fairly  fulfilled,  not  be  altogether  uninstructive  in 
riicy  have  adopted  the  simple  plan  the  narration.  For  reasons  that  can 
of  making  everybody  contnbute  in  have  no  interest  for  the  reader,  we 
moderation  to  expenses  that  used  to  were  condemned  to  spend  the  last 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  reck-  summer  at  Schwalbach,  where,  at 
less;  and  an  involnntary  bath-tax  of  all  events,  we  had  the  most  ample 
eight  to  twelve  shillings  per  head  opportunities  for  observation  and 
brings  them  in  a  very  handsome  calm  reflection.  Remembering  the 
revenue.  So  you  may  still  converse,  '  Bubbles  from  the  Brnnnens  at  Nas- 
dance,  and  rend  the  journals  in  sau,'  wo  delnded  ourselves  wiUi 
handsome  aahng ;  lose  yourself  in  subdued  but  stil!  agreeable  antici- 
labyrinths  of  trimly-kept  walks;  and  pations.  It  is  true  that  our  personal 
listen  to  Wagner  and  Offenbach  recollections  were  less  favonrablc 
execntcd  in  excellent  taste.  than  those  of  Sir  Francis  Head. 
Baden,  on  the  other  hand,  has  fall-  We  had  once  changed  horses  at 
en,  wc  fear,  upon  evil  days ;  and  we  Langen  Schwalbach  some  score  of 
are  very  sorry  to  think  so.  Of  course  years  before,  and  we  had  lingering 
there  is  no  more  charming  scenery  visions  of  an  interminable  village 
anywhere  than  in  its  environs ;  of  a  single  rough-paved  street,  lying 
but  the  air  is  rather  relaxing  than  in  the  depths  of  a  cleft  in  a  bleak 
bracing,  white  of  the  merit*  of  the  table-land.  Bill  we  knew  that  the 
waters  we  profess  to  know  nothing,  traveller  in  a  German  eilwagen  who 
And  not  even  Bazeilles  suffered  has  set  out  with  the  dawn  on  a  slow 
more  severely  by  the  Franco-German  journey  is  apt  to  carry  away  jann- 
war.  Baden  bad  become  a  sort  of  diced  impressions;  and  so  we  wcro 
lueeurtale  of  the  Boulevards,  and  it  willing  to  be  soothed  into  a  san- 
eclipsed  Biarritz  or  Triiuville  in  the  gnine  frame  of  mind  by  the  cbktly 
affection  of  the  dtmi-monde  and  and  genial  eloquence  of  "  the  old 
their  danglers.  In  their  banishment  man," 
from  it  during  the  war  they  seem  to  But  our  stay  at  Schwalbach  con. 
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firmed  us  in  oar  former  experience,  appetito  is  inces»intly  in  violent 
thatto  make  somonotonoiiB  and  an-  exercise,  it  verj  rarely  sbons  Eigns 
eventful  an  exintence  endurable  one  of  giving  out.  He  may  be  $ent  to 
ought  to  be  either  approacbing  the  tbe  vatera  for  indigestion  —  very 
years  of  Sir  Francis,  or  be  an  invalid,  probably  be  is  ;  but  putting  bimself 
or  else  a  confirmed  valetudinarian,  under  even  temporary  restraint  is 
In  other  words,  you  should  be  able  no  part  of  his  regimen.  Nay,  the 
to  conform  to  the  tastes  of  the  na-  treatment,  snd  the  tempting  iMes 
tivea,  who  regulate  their  existence  d'h&te,  tend  to  become  snares  to 
there  after  tbe  babiu  that  are  fa-  him,  for  hU  complaint  acts  upon 
miliar  to  them.  No  one  can  ven-  the  cure,  and  the  cure  reacts  on  the 
turo  to  sneer  at  German  effeminacy,  complaint.  Stimnlated  by  the  ap- 
since  the  soldiers  who  marched  from  petising  properties  of  the  waters,  he 
Spicheren  to  Paris,  and  did  the  sits  Jowd  in  excellent  heart  to  an 
winter  campaigning  in  Picardy  and  interminable  dinner;  the  meal  is 
tbe  Orieanno)!',  have  "made  their  necessarily  succeeded  by  a  senre  of 
proofs."  Bnt  it  is  certain  that  a  satiety  which  induces  the  smoking 
German  con  make  himself  placidly  of  innumerable  pipes;  while  the 
happy  in  a  dimple  and  indolent  smoking  is  followed  in  due  eonrsc 
fashion  that  excites  the  astonish-  by  gentle  cravings  for  the  stimti- 
ment  or  envy  of  an  Englishman  latiog  springs.  It  is  greatly  to 
when  it  docs  not  provoke  his  con-  the  credit  of  the  waters  that  they 
tempt.  A  series  of  short,  purpose-  keep  him  grinding  out  this  severe 
less  saunters  in  the  same  shady  round  of  routine  in  such  very  toler- 
valleys,  suffice  him  in  the  way  of  able  condition ;  but  the  fact  of  his 
eiercisp.  He  has  no  objection  to  a  feelings  being  so  frequently  boa- 
quiet  flirtation ;  but  he  does  not  care  constrictoriah  explains  his  repug- 
to  ride,  or  to  drive,  or  to  dance,  and  nance  to  sustained  exertion.  So  be 
it  is  quite  tbe  exception  when  he  fills  up  his  day  agreeably  enough 
goes  fishing  or  shooting,  although  by  eating  and  drinking,  smoking 
Uiere  may  ^  game  in  the  snrronnd-  and  thinking,  with  an  occasional 
ing  forests  and  abundance  of  fish  in  dip  in  a  bath  by  way  of  gently 
the  Btrenms.  lie  will  smoke  for  lubricating  tbe  machinery, 
hours  on  the  roughest  sylvan  Now,  mutatis  mutandiH,  an  Eng- 
benches,  in  meditations  that  may  lish  lady,  an  elderly  English  gentle- 
possibly  be  philosophic,  but  cnn  man,  or  an  invalid,  may  fall  in  with 
hardly  turn  upon  literature.  For  those  foreign  practices  with  no  great 
you  never  see  him  reading  by  any  change  in  their  own.  Tbe  later 
chance,  nnless  when  he  drops  into  our  ladies  dine  at  home,  the  more 
the  IcHezimmer  for  a  glance  at  the  heavily  they  lunch;  and  they  may 
journals.  lie  is  always  excellent  find  it  far  from  disagreeable,  being 
company  for  himself,  and  is  inde-  encouraged  to  launch  out  at  mid-day 
pendent  of  those  adventitious  at-  in  a  variety  of  dishes  under  sanc- 
tractions  that  may  make  even  a  tioD  of  the  name  of  dinner.  They 
hotel  homelike ;  for  be  will  smoke  can  walk  aa  much  as  they  care  for, 
as  serenely  on  the  hard  canc-chsir  in  promenades  enlivened  by  music, 
in  a  bleak  ipeiaesanl  as  on  tbe  rude  where  they  meet  everybody  else; 
rustic  seats  we  have  referred  to.  On  there  are  donkeys  for  short  rides, 
tbe  other  band,  hu  has  one  grand  and  carriages  for  more  distant  ex- 
resource  that  never  fails  him.  He  peditions — riding-horses  81%  nn- 
is  an  omnivorous  and  often  a  vor-  happily  wanting;  there  are  pianos 
acioos   feeder;    and    although   his  tobehired,  andoirculatinglibraries; 
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and  fls  everyone  moves  and  breathes  foulest  stenches  from  the  open 
in  the  full  light  of  publicity,  there  gutters ;  where  some  of  the  houses 
is  a  good  deal  of  speculation  in  the  that  ma;  date  from  the  times  of  the 
motley  little  world,  and  a  fair  Thirty  Years'  War  show  strange 
amount  of  gossip.  As  for  an  elderly  symbols  id  quaint  emblazoaings, 
gentleman  of  intirm  health  or  retir-  sculptured  doors  with  fantastic 
ing  habits,  most  probably,  like  the  metal  -  work,  and  curiously  carved 
author  of  the  'Bubbles,'  he  will  timber  beams  that  arc  generally 
shrink  from  the  ravenous  and  clam-  buried  under  coats  of  wbitcwasb. 
orous  crowd  at  the  great  public  The  fashionable  quarter  at  the  west- 
dinner- tables.  At  all  events,  it  is  cm  end,  which  has  grown  greatly 
no  hardship  to  him  to  devote  him-  ont  of  small  beginnings  since  the 
self  quietly  to  the  restoration  of  his  time  of  tijir  Francis's  visit,  branches 
health,  dispensing  with  efforts  that  off  from  the  cornet  of  the  market- 
may  overtask  his  strength,  and  ex-  place.  When  he  was  there,  ho 
citcments  that  are  likely  to  defeat  likened  it  to  a  kitchen  fork.  Since 
his  purpose.  then  the  fork  has  been  turned  into 
But  if  you  are  a  man  in  the  atrident  with  a  couple  of  thepronga 
vigour  of  your  powers,  you  find  twisted  away  to  one  side.  Most  of 
yourself  like  a  fish  out  of  water,  the  detached  villas  stand  compara- 
Vou  may  have  gone  to  the  bath  on  lively  high ;  some  of  those  that  are 
duty,  and  with  uo  idea  of  taking  the  first  to  greet  you  on  your  arri- 
tlie  waters;  yet  you  are  reduced  to  val,  as  you  descend  the  road  from 
that  in  the  end  by  way  of  giving  Eltville  with  locked  wheels,  arc 
an  object  to  your  existence,  and  of  absolutely  Alpine  in  their  situation. 
establishing  some  bonds  of  sympa-  as  short-winded  inmates  discover  to 
thy  with  those  yoo  regard  as  your  fel-  their  cost;  but  wherever  you  may 
low-prisoners.  For  an  oppressive  have  taken  up  your  abode,  you 
sense  of  imprisonment  begins  to  must  be  always  dipping  into  the 
weigh  upon  you,  and  you  find  your-  bath-kettle.  There  arc  the  springs 
self  breathing  with  difficulty  in  air  and  the  gardens ;  the  ornamental 
that  is  confined.  Unfortunately,  it  water,  the  shrubberies,  and  the 
is  in  tlio  nature  of  springs  to  break  arcade.  Immediately  in  the  vicinity 
out  in  the  bottom  of  valleys ;  and  are  the  best  hotels,  and  thence  lead 
the  more  romnntie  the  country,  the  all  the  roads  and  walks  that  tako 
deeper  the  valleys  are.  Schwalbacb  you  ultimately  into  the  surrounding 
is  not  BO  unfortunately  situated  in  country.  It  was  all  veir  well  for 
that  respect  as  Kms,  beloved  of  the  tho  cavalier  poet  to  sing  that  "  stone 
Russians,  with  whom  the  vapour  walls  do  not  a  prison  make ;"  pos- 
bath  is  a  natural  institution  ;  but  sibly  because  you  want  his  inno- 
it  is  bad  enough.  With  the  never-  cent  and  quiet  mind,  you  cannot 
ending  street  that  has  given  it  its  make  chorus  to  his  sentiment  with 
name  strangers  need  have  little  or  respect  to  these  banks  and  woods 
no  concern,  although  the  humbler  of  the  Sebwalbach  valley.  Wher- 
clasB  of  the  German  visitors  find  ever  you  go,  alleys  of  trees  inters 
economical  lodgings  there.  It  is  lacing  overhead,  or  hanging  eovera 
simply  the  high  street  of  an  old-  that  threaten  to  fall  across  into 
fashioned  German  village,  where  each  other's  arms,  are  Etiflin<r  you  in 
patches  of  execrable  paving  alter-  their  enervating  caresses.  Il«re  and 
nate  with  stretches  of  dirty  cause-  there  your  spirits  rise  as  you  emerge 
way ;  where  the  inhabitants  at  the  on  a  winding  stretch  of  open  mca- 
olose  of  the  summer  day  inhale  the  dow,  that   invites  the  breeze  and 
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Bome  gleams  of  the  sunahine,    De-  So,  when  yon  enter  into  negotia- 

luBion  and   mockery  :    at  the  next  tions  for  your  rooms,  you  natnrally 

comer  the  sides  of  the  little  strath  inquire  about  tlie  arrangements  for 

close  in  again ;    or  the  paths  that  dinner.     To  your  surprise  and  dia- 

envelop   it   diverge,  to  hury  them-  gust,  you  Jeartl  that  your  hosts  take 

selves   ander  the    boughs    of    the  np  the  position  of  the  charwoman  in 

skirting   forests.     Had  it  not  been  'David    Copperfield.'      Everything 

for  a  lucky  fire  that  cleared  a  hill,  has  to  be  sent  in  from  the  hotel  or 

which  has ^nce been  replanted, yonr  the  restaurant;  nor  will  they  even 

eyes,  when  you  raise  them,  would  consent,  like  Mrs.  Crupps,  to   give 

be  condemned  to  rest  as  absolutely  their  minds  to  the  potatoes;  other- 

on  wood  as   those  of  the  Ancient  wise  you  may  go  out  and  forage  for 

Mariner  on  water.     The  walks  are  yourself,  as  most  people  elect  to  do. 

endless,  and  admirably  kept.     Bnt  Now,  even  if  you  choose  to  dine 

wherever  they  go  they  are  carefully  abroad,  you  can  only  dine  in  public 

carried  along  under  cover,  hs  if  the  at  1  or  1.30 ;    and  it  is  clear  that 

commanding  plateaux  were  in  occu-  a  more  diabolical  arrangement  for 

pation  of  an  enemy,  ready  to  open  cutting  up  your  day  could    hardly 

fire  from  his  eneirchng  batteries  on  be  hit  upon.     The  dinner  drags,  of 

any  one  who  showed  a  sunshade  or  course  ;  coffee  and  pipes  in  German 

wideawake.     It  is  altogether  a  dif-  or  Turkish  fashion  become  an  im- 

ferentthing,  of  course,  if  you  explore  perative  necessity  afterwards;   and 

the  attractions  of  these  great  wood-  by  the  time  nature  is  rallying  from 

lands   in    longer    expeditions ;    but  the   untimely   strain,  your  inclina- 

that  is  not  what  we  are  talkmg  of  at  tion     for     violent     exercise      has 

present.  vanished. 

For  the  question  of  arranging  Consequently,  after  one  or  two 
more  distant  expeditions  lands  us  experiences  of  those  early  tables 
as  a  preliminary  on  the  subject  of  iFhOte,  it  is  probable  that,  like  Sir 
the  commissariat.  Now,  consider-  Francis  Head,  you  will  decide  to  be 
ing  that  in  the  rich  strip  of  the  catered  for  independently.  We 
Eheingau  that  interposes  itself  be-  may  remark,  however,  en  jxissant, 
twcen  Schlangenbad  and  Mayence,  in  common  justice,  that  either  he 
Sir  Francis  Head  gives  a  list  of  was  much  too  hard  on  the  Schwal- 
80me  fifty  different  species  of  grains,  baeh  hotel  cookery,  or  else  that  it 
vegetables,  and  fmits  which  he  must  have  changed  as  greatly  for 
saw  growing;  considering  that  there  the  better  since  his  visit  as  the 
is  an  nbundancc  of  pasture-land  chains  have  changed  for  the  worse. 
and  of  irrigated  meadows  in  its  im-  Then  he  tells  us  the  tariff  of  the 
mediate  neighbourhood, — it  might  public  dinner  was  Is.  8d. ;  now  it 
bo  imagined  that  Schwalbach  would  is  3s.  6d.  or  48.  But  theo,  accord- 
be  provisioned  in  profusion  and  ing  to  him,  there  was  but  a  choice 
ample  variety.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  between  the  sour  and  the  greasy ; 
it  is  not  so.  True,  there  are  at  least  while  nov«  there  is  no  greater  pre- 
three  hotels — the  old  Aliie  Saal,  the  ponderance  of  these  attributes  than 
Herzog  von  Nassau,  and  the  Post —  yon  may  always  expect  in  the  best 
where  yon  may  count  on  a  very  hotels  of  the  Fatherland.  What 
comfortable  cuisine.  But  as  a  rule,  wa  complain  of  is,  not  so  much  the 
a  party  who  are  water-bound  for  style  of  the  euiaine  as  the  limited 
weeks  will  prefer  the  qniet  and  range  of  the  melius,  and  the  con- 
freedom  of  apartments,  even  at  the  dilions  nnder  which  the  dishes 
cost  of  serious   culinary    sacrifices,  must  be  served  to  you,  if  you  de- 
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clinc  to  <!iQC  with  the  world  at  poBsibility  of  transporting  an  eat- 
mid-dsy.  Among  tbo  first  objects  able  dinner  to  the  distnocc  of  half 
that  strike  tbn  intelligent  visitor  a  milo  from  the  kitchen-ntDge, 
who  has  taken  up  hia  qaarters  But  now  you  are  driven  to  tiy, 
in  one  of  the  villae  arc  sundry  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  are  agreeably 
mysterioua  edifices  of  homely  por-  astonished.  If  your  hauafrau  knows 
.  celain,  the  snccessivc  stages  secured  her  business  and  does  not  spare  ber 
together  by  black  leather  straps,  trouble,  each  dish  is  served  up 
which  end  in  a  loop  for  tbe  in-  piping  hot,  and  showing  but  little 
aertion  of  tbe  hand.  You  learn,  to  signs  of  the  pei-iod  of  probation  it 
your  astoniabment,  that  tliey  are  has  been  subjected  to.  Even  ome- 
destined  to  fetch  your  dinner  from  leUsa  and  toupees  only  collapse  into 
a  distance.  It  Eeeme  to  you  that  a  form  that  is  still  superior  to  ordin- 
you  are  to  be  doomed  to  suffer  ary  English  cookery.  Howitisman- 
from  chronic  nigbtmare — unless,  in-  aged  we  can  hardly  tclt,  tbe  cbaf- 
deed,  you  are  saved  by  enforced  ing  dish  that  forms  tbe  foundation 
abstinence,  as  you  have  visions  of  of  the  cooking  BupersLructure  being 
half-sodden  JHcsh  and  congealing  scarcely  sufGcient  to  explain  tbe 
sauces,  Llowever,  seeing  it  Is  the  mystery.  But  when  you  have  re- 
way  of  tbe  house,  and  that  your  ceived  your  first  agreeable  surprise 
apartmcnt'3  are  taken  for  a  week  you  remark  tbat  the  plals  are  open 
certain,  you  decide  to  do  like  the  to  criticism  ;  for  tbe  raoEt  that  can 
Romans,  and  sally  forth  to  order  be  said  is,  that  they  are  mneh  bet- 
yoiir  repast.  At  tbe  nearest  restau-  ter  than  might  have  been  espectcd, 
rant  of  any  reputation  you  walk  in  But  what  is  worse  is  the  intolerable 
with  a  certain  air,  to  come  out  again  monotony  of  the  earte  to  which  yon 
quickly  "  with  a  flea  in  your  ear."  must  have  daily  recourse.  l>ay 
ITie  uirth  smiles  in  your  face  when  after  day  you  have  to  ring  the 
yon  begin  ordering  ofiband  a  dinner  changes  on  tbe  same  JileU  and  cut- 
forthc  evening;  and  tbe  cook,  who  lets,8ndeuriouapreparationsofcBlf» 
has  been  listening  over  bis  shoulder,  flesh.  The  chickens  are  Hroaller 
scowls  at  you  as  if  yon  were  guilty  than  partridges,  without  the  part- 
of  a  gratuitous  outrage.  Sobered  in  ridge  flavour;  while  tbe  partridges 
your  expectations,  although  anxious  themselves,  which  arc  invariablr 
and  irritated,  you  sue  humbly  at  over-cooked,  cannot  compare  wita 
an  inferior  honse  next  door,  with  the  produce  of  our  English  stubbles, 
similar  result.  Descending  to  a  As  for  the  hares,  tbcy  are  so  dis- 
yet  lower  stage,  perhaps  you  do  guiscd  in  the  eieet  of  thick  browa 
make  your  bargain,  and  the  fixed  sauce  that  they  might  be  anything ; 
price  proposed  to  you  sounds  moder-  while  tbe  soles,  which  arc  the  only 
ate  enough.  But  a  single  meal  fisb  from  the  sea,  have  borne  ibo 
suffices  as  a  sample.  Sir  Francis  journey  far  worse  than  might  be 
Head's  sourness  and  grease  are  un-  expected.  The  vegetables,  sacb  aa 
roistakably  in  the  ascendant;  and  they  are,  are  fetched  from  the  gar- 
the  manner  of  serving  is  so  slovenly  den-grounds  that  lie  round  Maycoce, 
tbat  we  prefer  to  avoid  details.  and  it  would  appear  that  the  trans- 
Next  day,  renewing  your  re-  port  arrangements  are  precarious, 
searches,  you  begin  with  the  most  If  you  must  dine  indifferently  so 
accessible  of  the  hotels.  You  had  far  as  solids  are  concerned,  it  might 
declined  to  go  there  before,  in  spite  be  snppoaed  that  you  would  have 
of  the  recommendatJons  of  your  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  way 
landlord,  because  you  qncstioned  the  of  wines,  consideriDg  that  the  sunny 
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slopes  of  tbc  Rhcingau  are  little  elsewhere,  and  propose  that  yon 
more  than  a  long  lengim  from  you.  should  lie  taken  en  pension,  consent- 
Will  it  be  believed  tbnt  there  ia  not  ing  to  make  the  price  a  secondary 
a  winu-merchant  in  the  place,  not-  consideration.  The  invariable  an- 
withstanding  that  the  system  of  swer  is,  that  it  is  not  the  custom ; 
lodging-house  living  is  so  nniveraal  ?  nor  ia  tliere  any  getting  over  the  noti 
If  yon  take  the  lodging  •  house  pogmmwi,  although  you  may  threat- 
keeper's  advice  as  to  how  yoii  en  to  move  with  bag  and  baggi^e. 
should  supply  yourself,  he  is  sure  The  harpy  who  hopea  to  fleece  you 
to  reply  that  he  has  a  cellar  of  his  will  rather  see  you  slip  tbroagb  her 
own — the  cellar  generally  consisting  claws  than  prove  false  to  her  order, 
of  a  dozen  or  so  of  bottles,  which  so  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  your 
are  stowed  away  among  the  pails  resentment  tempered  with  respect 
and  the  blacking-brushes  in  a  closet  for  her  perverted  notions  of  honour, 
belowthestaircase,  and  whose  labels  But  it  sounds  somewhat  strange  to 
are  far  more  attractive  than  the  bo  cliarged  daily  for  "  service,"  as  if 
contents.  If  you  seek  counsel  with  you  were  patronising  the  Englischer 
any  inhabitant  you  may  presume  to  Uof  at  Muyence  or  the  ilotei  de 
be  disinterested,  he  marches  you  oS  Itussic  at  Frankfort,  when  the  ser- 
straightway  to  some  special  friend  vice  is  performed  by  a  newly-caught 
of  his  own,  who  vends  wine  among  maid-of  all- work,  who  stumps  over 
a  variety  of  other  articles.  For  the  carpetlesa  floors  in  her  hoh- 
ourselves,  we  were  lucky  enough  at  nailed  shoes,  and  pitches  your  plates 
last  to  establish  relations  with  the  at  you  across  the  tabic  as  if  she 
master  of  an  ordinary  eating-bouse  were  going  in  for  a  game  at  quoits, 
and  brewery,  who  sold  us  excellent  The  system  is  almost  universal,  and 
Banenthaler,  Rlldesheimer,  andOber  it  is  barely  possible  to  escape  it. 
Ingelbeimer,  at  a  trifle  under  the  The  only  exceptions  we  know  are 
tariff  of  the  grand  hotels  on  the  one  or  two  English-speaking  land- 
Khine.  Tlie  Biuonthaler  vineyards,  ladies,  who,  at  least,  give  you  value 
bo  it  remembered,  are  the  first  you  for  your  money  in  the  way  of  com- 
come  to  on  the  post-road  when  it  fort  and  cleanliness,  and  who,  in 
begins  to  descend  towards  the  Rhine,  special  cases,  will  consent  to  cook 
after  mountingontof  tbeSchlangen-  for  you.  All  the  world  contrives 
bad  valley,  and  wo  should  have  to  make  the  most  of  a  short  season  ; 
imagined  that  their  more  ordinary  and  even  the  official  tariflaare  regu- 
growtlia  would  be  reasonable  enough  lated  with  a  most  paternal  regard 
in  the  neighbourhood.  to  the  well-doing  of  native  capital- 
We  doubt,  however,  whether  any  ists  and  the  remuneration  of  native 
professed  wine-merchant  would  not  labour.  Thus  the  carriage-drivers 
And  that  tbe  place  was  made  too  have  small  inducement  to  over- 
hot  to  hold  him.  For  the  inhabi-  chame,  being  entitled  by  law  to  such 
tanta  of  all  classes  hang  together  ample  payment;  the  porter  who 
most  honourably  in  a  general  con-  carries  your  portmanteau  up-alairs, 
spiracy  i^inst  the  strangers  with-  which  (he  coachman  or  the  land- 
in  their  doors.  In  all  of  the  apart-  lord  will  decline  to  touch,  receives 
ments,  liowever  long  may  bo  your  about  as  much  for  the  job  as  for 
stay,  it  is  the  custom  to  chaise  half  a  day's  winter  work  in  the 
each  Bcparato  meal  they  do  sup-  forest ;  and  while  in  Sir  Francis 
ply  you  with — breakfast,  tea,  Ac.  Head's  time  the  charge  for  a  scdan- 
— separately  and  at  hotel  prices.  It  chair  to  take  an  invalid  to  the 
is  in  vain  to  appeal  to  precedents  baths  nnd   back   again    was  tliree- 
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pence  EitglieU,.  now  it  is  exactly  They  climb  the  al  fresco  stair-cases 
%i\  times  as  much  for  a  bath-chair  ttiat  land  them  on  the  first  floors  of 
with  a  single  man.  antiquated  "  liofs  "  (gucst-liouses)  ; 
It  need  hardly  be  aaid  that  this  tUey  dive  down  dark  alloys,  and  turn 
tariff  of  charges  is  regulated  mainly  up  under  lowbrowed  entrances,  on 
with  an  eye  to  the  foreigners.  The  their  way  to  the  modest  dining-rooms 
secret  of  a  double  scale  is  scrupu-  they  frequent.  About  an  hour  and  a 
lousiy  kept,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  half  later  they  may  be  seen  emeiy- 
generality  of  the  German  visitors  ing  again,  labouring  over  the  rough 
must  fare  fery  differently.  Fornext  paving. in  the  glarmg  ann  or  tic 
to  the  favour  in  which  Ihcy  are  dripping  rain,  ou  their  return  to 
held  with  the  townsfolk,  and  with  their  rooms,  or  on  their  way  to  the 
the  vill;^ra  who  flock  in  on  mar-  seats  in  the  gardens,  where  they 
ket-days,  nothing  establishes  more  lounge  away  the  afternoon.  Or 
conclusively  the  reputation  of  the  after  long  bargaining  with  the  driver 
waters  than  the  number  of  people  or  the  donkey-man,  who  is  beaten 
in  tlie  humbler  ranks  of  life  who  slowly  down  from  his  tariff,  the 
gather  to  them  from  Nassau  and  heavily-ballasted  ladies  are  hoisted 
the  surrounding  States,  The  throng  by  the  half-dozen  into  carriages  or 
round  the  brunnen  in  the  height  singly  on  to  side-saddles,  and  away 
of  the  season  has  anything  but  they  start  for  some  &ter  bmuerci  in 
A  fashionable  appearance ;  and  it  is  some  pictarcsqno  spot  in  the  envi- 
plain  that  many  of  ike  company  rons,  whence  they  come  back  to  u 
iLre  come  for  no  imeginarv  ail-  light  supper  of  roast  veal  and  ghcr- 
nicnts.  To  say  nothing  of  ghastly  kins,  or  something  else  that  is 
complexions  speaking  of  complicated  equally  digestible. 
stomach  and  liver  complaioU,  there  As  we  have  remarked  already,  it 
is  an  unusual  preponderance  of  the  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  waters 
lame  and  the  limping.  ManV  of  tliat  people  can  lead  such  a  life  with 
these  poor  people,  shabbily  though  impnnity,  and  yet  go  away  rather 
decently  dressed,  must  be  making  better  than  worse.  And  as  to  the 
serious  pecuniary  sacrifices  to  per-  invigorating  effects  of  the  baths  on 
suade  nature  to  rally  for  another  those  with  whom  they  agree,  we 
effort.  Even  those  who  are  evident-  fancy  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
ly  substantial  shopkeepers  and  well-  opinion.  When  time  is  hanging 
to-do  professionals  are  not  at  all  heavy  with  you,  and  you  arc  passing 
the  sort  of  persons  to  throw  their  into  the  possession  of  the  blue-devils, 
money  out  of  the  windows.  To  be  the  sure  prescription  is  to  take  h 
sure,  they  give  but  little  trouble,  and  bath.  We  cannot  say  that  we  con- 
are  not  likely  to  be  over-fastidious  sider  bathing  a  lively  occupation  as 
about  the  quality  of  their  [ood,  how-  a  rule,  for  a  man  of  an  active  habit 
ever  they  may  feel  about  quantity,  of  mind  and  body.  We  do  not,  of 
At  early  mom  you  may  see  them  course,  allude  to  ibe  morning  tub,  or 
sitting  before  their  doors,  in  the  to  a  header  in  the  sea  or  a  rush  of 
shade  and  dust,  over  their  rolls  and  fresh  water.  And  it  was  only  when  wc 
their  coffee  on  a  tray  without  a  nap-  were  sore  driven  for  occupation  one 
kin.  At  the  stroke  of  noon,  an  hour  dripping  day,  that  it  occurred  to  ua 
before  the  more  fashionable  hotels  to  purchase  a  bath-ticket  at  Schwal- 
are  thinking  of  throwing  open  the  bach.  The  entrance  to  the  luttli- 
mlles-d-manger,  they  go  trooping  cabinet  was  less  than  cheerful,  while 
along  the  pavements  in  Indian-flic,  the  cabinet  itself  was  heniieticallr 
by  individuals,  pairs,  and  families,  sealed,  as  the  windows  opened  fnll 
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on  a  promenade.  The  nuter  was  all 
that  it  is  described  tn '  The  Bubbles.' 
So  fai  aa  we  could  eee  it  throiigli  a 
etcam-ladcD  twilig^ht,  it  whs  filthily 
fetnigiDous.  But  we  had  not  t^me 
80  far  to  back  out,  and  so  we  took 
heart  of  grace  and  immersed  oiireclf. 
We  hung  our  watch  on  the  hook 
opposite,  lit  a  cigar,  opened  a  news- 
paper, and  resigned  ourself  to  pass 
the  twenty  ininutes  of  our  self- 
imposed  sentence  of  confinement. 
When  time  was  up,  wo  felt  by  no 
means  so  cairor  to  be  out  and  abont 
OS  we  bad  felt  fifteen  minutes  be- 
fore ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  with  no 
little  reluctauce  that  at  last  we 
decided  to  dress.  When  we 
came  oat  of  the  batli-housc,  the 
weather  was  as  dull  and  damp  as 
before,  but  we  had  a  sense  of  buoy- 
ancy within  that  could  dispense 
with  external  sunshine.  We  bad 
been  disposed  to  growl  as  we  went 
in ;  we  felt  inclined  to  sing  as  we 
came  out.  And  when  there  is  sun- 
shine without  as  well  as  within; 
and  when  nature  is  laughing  to  a 
frcsU  breeze, — the  effect  of  your 
dip  is  positively  intoxicating.  We 
ceased  to  wonder  that  "  the  old 
man"  felt  the  sunbeams  glance 
from  him  when  thus  fortified,  a^ 
from  a  polished  cuirass,  and  that  he 
had  set  himscit  to  breast  the  bills 
as  if  his  bath  had  made  him  twenty 
years  younger.  Nor  is  the  water 
applied  internally  by  any  means  to 
be  despised  when  yon  are  treating 
yourself  for  one  of  those  threateu- 
ings  of  the  blue-devils.  Chilly  as 
it  is,  t7  va  tans  dire  that  it  is  de- 
lightfully refreshing  when  the  heat 
is  oppressive;  and  in  the  raw, 
damp  weather  that  was  so  common 
in  the  last  summer,  the  glow  after 
swallowing  it  was  comforting  in  tbe 
extreme.  As  for  the  proportion  of 
earbonatcs,  chlorides,  and  sulphates, 
are  they  not  wiitten  in  a  dozen  of 
scientific  treatises  to  which  we  could 
refer  the  reader  were  it  worth  while? 
TOL,  CXI. — so.  Dccxxxiv. 


Our  own  analysis  was  popular  and 
practical,  nud  we  were  satisfietl 
when  we  found  that  there  was  no 
excess  of  those  salts  or  sulphurs 
whose  objectionably  obtrusive  pro- 
perties   poison    so    many    of    the 

Naturally  the  enjoyment  of  Ger- 
man bath-iife  must  always  depend 
in  great  mensnre  on  the  weather ; 
and  we  have  alluded  already  to  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  that  one 
may  experience  in  a  season  at 
Schwalbach,  or  places  similarly 
situated.  It  lies  in  the  bottom  of 
a  valley,  but  tbe  valley  itself  is 
a  depression  in  a  lofty  tableland. 
In  the  height  of  the  season — 
which  is,  of  course,  a  short  one, 
beginning  with  July  and  ending 
in  September — the  sun  beats  down 
with  estraordinary  power,  and  its 
rays  arc  reflected  from  the  white 
facades  of  tbe  houses  till  yon 
might  fancy  that  the  baked  pave- 
ments were  cracking.  Most  people 
must  go  out  of  doors  for  their 
nieals,  of  course ;  but  for  the  rest 
of  the  day,  they  cither  blink  like 
owls  in  the  darkness  behind  close<l 
shutters  and  jalousies,  or,  at  nil 
events,  seek  refuge  in  the  gardens, 
under  the  thickest  shade  that  is  to 
bo  found.  Tbe  long  day  becomes 
the  longer,  that  you  arc  driven  to 
rise  so  early  in  self-defence.  No- 
thing can  be  more  delicious  than 
the  first  freshness  of  the  morning, 
when  all  the  active  world  begins  to 
assemble  round  the  bninaeit  be- 
tween five  and  six  o'clock.  Except 
for  some  light  puffs  of  fleecy  haze, 
not  a  cloud  is  to  be  seen  against 
the  clear  sky.  The  wonderfully  lim- 
pid ah-  is  pleasantly  biting,  and 
you  fee!  that  it  is  paradise  simply 
to  breathe  it,  and  only  wish  that 
the  pleasure  could  last.  But  there 
goes  the  sun  stealing  up  above  the 
hill  tops,  and  gradually  drawing 
out  tlie  latent  heat  that  you  might 
fancy  had  been  lurking  through  tlie 
2  z 
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night  in  the  vegetation  about  you.  there  are  ppaccs  of  a  full  inch  in 
You  get  pleasantly  warm,  then  dis-  width  between  the  tinViaked  briclcs 
agreeably  so,  and  soon  you  are  by  and  the  unpainted  rafters,  through 
no  means  sorry  to  beat  a  retreat  to  which  tlie  i^now  may  drift  in  the 
the  breakfast  table.  After  that  it  winter  till  it  gathers  in  wreaths  on 
is  an  arduous  effort  to  keep  cool,  till  the  floors  nithin.  That  architecture 
jou  venture  out  again  on  the  eve  of  of  the  kind  should  serve  ite  pur- 
the  short  twilight,  a  little  before  the  pose  for  generations  is  conclusive 
ovvia  and  the  night-hawk^.  as  to  the  dryDess  of  the  air.  And, 
They  tell  you  that  for  English  indeed,  in  the  intervals  of  the 
people  who  ere  supposed  to  be  of  heaviest  rain,  and  deep  down  in  the 
unei^etic  habits,  September  is  the  valleys  between  the  hanging  woods, 
most  agreeable  month  of  the  you  have  no  sort  of  consciouanesa  of 
season.  It  may  be  so  in  ordinary  the  clinging  damp  that  lays  the 
years;  but  in  1870,  after  the  ex-  seeds  of  rheumatism  and  chest com- 
traonlinary  spell  of  unparalli'led  plaints  in  England. 
beat,  the-  weather  went  with  a  crash,  How  it  may  fare  with  the  natives 
and  never  showed  signs  of  mending,  in  their  winter  is  a  point  on  which 
Then,  as  yon  shuddered  under  one  is  selfishly  indifferent ;  and  if 
the  dripping  foliage  in  the  walks,  they  did  suffer  from  aches  and  pains, 
and  petitioned  for  blanket  after  one  might  incline  to  regard  it  as 
blanket  in  jour  bedroom,  you  retribution  for  their  sharp  prHCticCH. 
began  unpleasantly  to  realise  your  But  it  is  certain  that  when  unfor- 
elcvation  oyer  the  sea.  The  worst  tunatc  strangers  arecangbt  io  acon- 
uf  it  was  that  the  houses  are  con-  tinuance  of  wet  weather  in  the  sea- 
sti-ucted  for  the  summer,  and  the  son,  all  enjoyment  is  gone  tat  them, 
only  decent  fireplaces  in  the  apart-  There  are  no  means  then  of  indulg- 
ments  are  those  in  the  kitcbcDS,  ing  in  those  distant  eipedttioos 
wiiere  the  dishes  are  Techauffi.  which  they  had  deferred  before  on 
When  yon  asked  for  a  stove  in  account  either  of  the  heat  or  the 
vour  room,  workmen  who  are  by  dinner-hour.  And  it  is  a  pily;  for 
no  means  cunning  went  to  work  on  the  forests  of  Nassau  are  deligbtfal 
a  quaint  uonstruction  of  rusty  plates  — when  yon  break  away  from  these 
and  metal  piping ;  and  the  fuel  they  trimly-kept  paths  of  the  administra- 
siipplied  you  was  coal  dust,  which  is  tion  that  always  incline  to  descend, 
eaked  by  being  continually  wetted,  and  keep  leading  you  uncousciousl): 
The  consequence  was  that  you  had  homewards.  Nothing  can  be  more 
to  sit  shivering  over  your  fireplace  diemalthanaforestin  rain,  when  the 
in  a  rug  or  a  great-coat,  with  a  pattering  of  the  dropo  on  the  drip- 
bellows  between  your  feet,  a  box  of  ping  leaves  sounds  like  dii^es  by  a 
lucifers  in  one  pocket,  and  a  bundle  whole  cemetery -full  of  dead  watches; 
■if  old  newspapers  in  the  other,  and  when  the  sighing  and  nobbing 
having  to  apply  yourself  to  each  in  of  the  winds  is  like  the  moaning  of 
turn  when  )'our  attention  had  been  troubled  spirits.  Nothing  more 
distracted  fur  a  moment.  It  must  be  joyous  than  the  forest  when  the 
remarked  that  the  construction  of  lights  are  streaming  through  the 
most  of  those  Nassau  bouses  is  a  swaying  foliage,  and  the  shadows 
miracle  of  fiimsiness,  considering  the  are  dancing  on  the  grass  in  the 
climate:  it  is  natural  enough  that  glades.  And  the  forests  of  Nassau 
the  shutterless  windows  should  not  are  more  varied  in  their  character 
shut — that  you  see  nil  over  this  con-  than  is  common  in  Germany,  Here 
tinent  and  the  nent,  from  Calais  to  and  there,  of  course,  are  great  pUn- 
(irand  Cairo.    But  at  Schwallacb  tations   of  close  set  poles,  all    run 
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niog  to  seed,  that  seem  as  if  tliey 
had  been  sown  by  a  tinrserjnian 
und  never  thinned .  But  often  the 
lirs  have  had  apace  enough  to  ex- 
pand into  statelj  tree^i ;  and  there 
lire  grand  woods  of  oak  and  bircti ; 
occasionally  you  get  a  cheerful 
glimpse  at  the  silvery  stems  of  fea- 
thering btrchea;  and,  above  all, 
there  is  an  abnndance  of  the  moun- 
tain-ash, bending  agder  ita  load  of 
reddening  berries,  which  fringes 
the  road  more  picturesquely  than 
the  rpoplar,  and  attracts  the  star- 
lings and  the  fieldfares  in  flights. 
Slionid  you  go  astray  and  get  be- 
nighted, as  is  possible  enough,  if 
you.  commit  yonrsejf  to  the  forest 
I'ides  and  dray  tracks  without  a 
guide  and  a  compass,  you  may  Lear 
thu  most  magnificently  melancholy 
serenades  you  ever  listened  Xa  ;  for 
these  vast  sombre  woods  are  swarm- 
ing with  screech-owls.  There  is  a 
pleasant  bird,  by  the  way,  with  a 
piercing  and  roost  higubrious  cry, 
which  ia  believed  by  the  people  of 
the  country  to  be  an  infallible  warn- 
ing of  your  death — as  no  doubt  it 

The  country  is  extraordinarily 
broken  ;  and  when  you  fancy  you 
are  looking  across  a  level  table-land, 
half-a-dozeu  of  hilia  and  wooded 
valleys  may  be  hidden  out  of  sight 
between  you  and  your  destination. 
ITie  purity  of  the  air  is  highly  dc- 
eeptive;  but  it  makes  the  views 
the  more  extensive  and  enchanting. 
You  come  out  from  the  black  sha- 
dows of  the  forest  on  the  bright 
crest  of  a  down  ;  and  lo !  before  you 
there  extends  a  paoomnia  from  the 
I'^ifel  to  the  Haardt,  and  from  the 
Unardttothe  Odenwald.  Beyond 
the  lake-like  expanse  beneath  you, 
that  is  dammed  back  to  the  westward 
by  the  rapids  of  theBinger  loch,  the 
winding  Rhine  loses  it:<elf  dimly  in 
the  diatanco  behind  the  dome  and 
the  outlying  fortifications  of  May- 
enee.  Or  you  see  the  back  of  those 
aqnare     summits    of     the    Taunus 


range,  which  wore  objects  so  fami- 
liar from  Frankfort  and  Ilombuig. 
And  look  which  way  you  will,  there 
are  the  rolling  masses  of  black  firs, 
which  are  cast  hjosely  like  a  gloomy 
mantle  over  many  a  cheerful  scene. 
For  though  the  country  lies  high 
and  the  Biimmers  are  short,  yet  the 
Sim  brings  things  to  rapid  maturity, 
and  the  heavy  night  dews  nourish 
them  into  luxuriance.  The  agri- 
culture is  equally  pictnresquo  and 
piimitive.  The  peasant  proprietors 
grow  their  crops  in  little  patches  on 
alternate  strips  of  infinitesimal  pro- 
portions. The  single-stilted  plough, 
with  a  simple  ploughshare,  is  formed 
for  scraping  rather  than  furrowing 
the  light  soil:  the  narrow  waggons 
are  on  a  alight  framework  of  wood, 
but  excellently  fitted  to  stand  jolt- 
ing across  country.  Of  a  fine  day, 
when  harvesting  or  any  other  oper- 
atJou  is  going  generally  forward, 
you  may  see  the  whole  population 
m  the  field  ;  for  the  people  herd 
together  in  villages,  and  solitary 
farm -steadings  are  unknown.  The 
children  are  basking  or  playing  in 
the  Bun,or  sleeping  under  the  carta; 
the  little  cows,  that  do  duty  as 
draught  aninials  in  waggon  or 
plough ,  are  amusing  themselves 
patiently  with  the  scanty  contents 
of  their  nose-bags;  and  when  you 
come  to  the  village  itself  you  find 
it  almost  deserted,  though  the  doors 
and  windows  are  seldom  secured. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  the  peo- 
ple can  trust  each  other's  Ijoncaty ; 
and  as  the  side  roads  that  come 
down  from  the  foresta  through  the 
fields  lead  to  nowhere  in  particular, 
so  tramps  and  sturdy  vagabonds  are 
unknown. 

The  Nassau  peasant,  though 
seldom  wealthy,  must  generally  be 
well  off.  The  houses  have  all  a 
comfortable  look,  and  the  general 
aspect  of  the  villages  is  picturesque 
and  almost  coquettish.  Take  Bar- 
sladt,  for  example,  which  is  between 
Schwalbach      and      Schlangenbad,. 
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tbougb  lying  qnite  away  froiu  the 
ordioary  promenades  and  carriage- 
drivcp,  and  rarely  intruded  on  oy 
Ifao  Kurguests.  lu  name  —  tbe 
town  of  tbo  bears — must  have  been 
appropriate  enough  in  the  olden 
time,  from  its  solitary  sitnatlon 
among  sylvan  surroundings;  but 
now  the  bills  that  immediately 
encircle  it  are  cleared  nnd  covered 
with  crops.  Tlic  varions  approaches 
from  tbe  fields  arc  shaded  with 
npplo  and  plum  trees,  loaded  with 
their  russet  and  purple  fruits.  Each 
bouse,  without  exception,  stand  a 
apart  from  its  neighbour  at  every 
variety  of  angle.  There  are  quaint 
roofs  of  shingle,  or  of  sbell-snaped 
wooden  tiles.  Tbe  walls,  as  in  the 
more  pretentious  buildings  of 
Schwalbach,  are  of  rough  beams 
and  unbaked  bricks.  There  are 
hanging  eavex,  and  lozenged  casc- 
monta,  and  doors  divided  in  flaps 
of  unequal  width,  often  with 
handles  of  curious  metal  work. 
Sometimes  there  are  tiny  flower- 
gardens  in  full  bloom  hanging  from 
the  windows,  with  creepers  rnDning 
np  to  the  ruof,  and  streaming  back 
in  showers  of  blossoms.  The  fruit- 
laden  plum-trees  draw  rich  susten- 
ance from  the  pools  that  drain 
from  the  stables  and  cowhouses. 
There  is  a  pleasant  odour  of  dairy 
pcrv-ading  the  place,  for  in  Nassau 
all  tbe  cattle  are  stall-fed.  and  in- 
stead of  cows  being  turned  out  into 
the  pastures,  the  precious  herbage 
is  cut  and  brought  to  them.  There 
are  vast  bams,  and  a  village  wirth- 
haus  or  two,  and  a  church  with  a 
steeple  which,  though  irregular 
and  ungainly,  is  not  ineffective  from 
a  distance,  and  with  windows  that 
have  been  modernised  by  no  means 
to  their  advantitge.  But  you  may 
assume  that  otherwise  there  has 
been  little  change  in  the  village 
architecture  for  seven  centuries  or 
more.  And  look  which  way  you 
will  along  the  pretty  side  lanes,  you 


look  on  rich  cultivation  tbrougli 
leafy  vistas,  formed  by  the  gnarled 
boughs  of  venerable  hoise-cbett- 
nuts.  Pauperiam  seems  to  be  uu- 
known,  as  mendicancy  certain Iv 
is;  but  even  the  wealthiest  of  the 
peasants  live  frugally,  though  they 
cat  often.  The  day  is  begun  witli 
black  bread  and  coffee;  and  coffee 
and  black  bread,  with  soDp  and 
farinaceous  foods,  are  their  staple 
diet.  Meat  is  a  luxury  that  the 
most  fortunate  of  tbcm  seldom 
taste  more  than  once  is  tbe  week. 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
bacon,    which    is    somewhat   more 

Talking  of  bacon  leads  us  naturally 
to  think  of  pigs,  and  a  pig  is  almost 
invariably  attached  to  every  Naasan 
household.  Sir  Francis  Ilead  de- 
votes an  amusing  chapter  to  the 
story  of  the  "  Schwoin  General," 
who,  attended  by  his  aide-de-camp, 
used  night  and  morning  to  lead  otit 
his  cbaige  to  the  neighnouring  hilK 
The  same  sight  is  to  be  witnessed 


slill,  and  a  similar  system  prevails 
'  the  villages,  although 
most  cases  the  general  is  a  ladv, 


and  the  members  of  her  staff  are  of 
the  gentler  sex.  Holding  on  our  wav 
from  Barstadt  to  Schlangenbad, 
we  come  among  tbe  stubbles  under 
the  apple-trees  upon  the  B&iatadt 
drove,  and  a  most  ungainly  nnd 
unlevel  lot  tlioy  look.  Long-lcg^^cd, 
wali-sided,  and  exaggeratedly  hog- 
backed,  they  give  you  no  idea  of 
laying  on  flesh,  and  certainly  their 
habits  of  life  do  not  tend  to  en- 
courage obesity.  We  do  not  know 
how  they  msy  fare  in  their  homes;  bn! 
the  best  part  of  their  lives  is  passed 
out  of  doots,  and  then  they  may 
be  seen  grabbing  along  tbe  banks  of 
tho  dusty  lanos,  or  grunting  about 
wistfully  among  the  flinty  stnbbles. 
We  should  fancy  it  is  but  seldom 
that  they  have  the  nin  of  their  teeth 
among  the  beech -mast;  for  when 
the  woods  used  to  be  ducal  properly 
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tliey  were  carefully  protected  gainst  find  it  hard  to  force  his  way 
trespass,  and  though  many  of  Ihem  tbroujtli  the  folds  of  tbe  forest  to 
liave  paxsed  since  into  the  hands  of  tbe  Jij^bt  and  the  air  that  lie 
the  municipalities  and  comiDuncs,  beyond.  Tbe  waters,  independ- 
wc  have  never  remarked  that  tbe  ently  of  their  action  in  certain 
practice  has  changed.  maladies,  bavc  becD  celebrated  far 
Nothing  in  the  way  tif, foreign  and  wide  for  their  bcantifving 
woodlands  can  be  more  charming  properties.  You  -  may  see  them 
than  those  that  embrace  Schlan-  bottled,  in  the  form  of  essences,  on 
jiTenbad,  and  far  the  most  pictur-  the  counters  of  tbe  German  per- 
esque  approach  is  from  Barstadt.  fumers,  wbo  sell  them  as  sovereign 
The  road  that  has  been  rising  steeply  for  the  cumplexion.  And  doubtless, 
tbrongh  the  utMnclosed  corn-land  were  one  to  persevere  in  a  course  of 
ilips  sharply  down  from  the  crest  them,  you  might  be  sure,  for  n 
among  noble  beech-trees.  But  time  at  least,  to  undergo  a  smoothing 
i^ain  you  are  landed  among  the  change.  But  we  mnst  say  that  the 
■■onSpicuouB  signs  of  batb  life  that  solitary  experiment  we  made  was 
you  bad  left  behind  when  you  disappointing;  and  wo  left  the 
I'leared  tbe  environs  of  Scbwalbach.  gloomy  bathing  vault  into  which  we 
Inscriptions  on  iinger-poats  indi-  bad  been  shown  with  no  sense  of  the 
cate  the  way  to  the- innumerable  exhilaration  of  a  dip  at  Scbwalbach. 
points  of  attraction  that  have  been  Indeed,  when  one  has  looked 
sanctified  by  Cockney  custom  as  on  at  batb  life  for  some  six  or 
i>bject8  for  a  lazy  stroll  To  the  eight  monotonous  weeks,  you  are 
"Cross"  or  the  "Candle,"  orto  the  more  certfunly  confirmed  in  your 
•'  Boar-stone,"  the  "  Owl's  hollow,"  original  impression  that  the  virtues 
or  the  "  Schone  Aussicht."  Bnt  of  any  particular  waters  are  far 
MS  the  weather  happens  to  bavc  from  being  the  sole  consideration. 
been  showery,  you  do  not  meet  Yet,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty, 
a  soul,  till  you  descend  on  the  littlo  that  is  the  only  point  on  which  an 
irrigated  meadow,  where  the  hay-  English  pbysiciad  bas  information, 
cutters  are  busy,  the  rain  notwith-  or  to  which  be  pays  any  regard. 
standing,  and  it  leads  you  .down  A  patient  consults  him  fur  gout  or 
to  the  spring  of  the  Serpent  bath,  rheumatism,  —  for  the  bead,  the 
Schlangenbad  )s  but  a  smaller  heart,  or  the  stomach,  as  the  case 
Scbwalbach,  minus  the  aboriginal  may  be,  and  above  all  for  the  nerves; 
village.  There  are  a  couple  of  huge  and  be  prescribes  Gastein,  Carls- 
bathing  establishments,  and  a  row  or  bad,  Scbwalbach,  or  Spa,  as  it 
twoof  spruce  villas,  interspersed  with  happens.  And  it  is  probable  that 
gay  hotels.  The  coup  rfotil  over  the  waters  the  nervous  patient  goes 
the  flowcia  and  trees  and  fountains  to  drink  and  to  bathe  in  may 
and  winding  drive  in  front  of  tbe  medically  be  the  most  useful  for 
principal  bath-house  is  more  brilli.  his  particular  complaint.  But  dc- 
antly  effective  than  anything  in  pressing  circumstances  may  more 
Scbwalbach,  backed  up  as  it  is  by  than  outweigh  the  extra  gr^ns  of 
an  ampliitbeatre  of  lofty  IilIIb  the  carbonates  of  soda  or  the 
which  are  densely  wooded  to  their  oxides  of  iron  that  these  springs 
very  summits.  But  beautiful  as  bold  in  solution:  You  may  be 
these  grand  enclosures  are,  they  condemned  to  a  bath-chair,  and 
must  make  the  place  even  more  of  settled  in  a  bole,  out  of  which 
!i  prison ;  and  any  one  bat  a  reso-  there  is  no  emerging.  As  the 
hue  and   vigorous  pedeUrian  mnst  season  goes  os,  and  the  sun  shoots 
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swiftly  over  some  aarrow  valley,  the  ment  cuta  down  its  strenji^tb,  and 
days  are  unnecessarily  shortened,  io conveniently  circumscribes  th« 
while  the  mornings  and  evenings  bathing  hours.  The  band  tiacks  uj) 
grow  cloudier  and  more  chilly.  You  and  retires  with  bag  and  Daggwc. 
are  dependent  on  Bunnizig  yourself  The  b^r-dresser  follows,  ^ic 
in  the  open  air;  and  shonid  the  menus  of  the  liotels  become  inorv 
weather  turn  out  to  be  wet,  which  meagre,  and  the  vegetables  threaten 
is  far  more  lilicly  in  some  localities  to  give  out  altogether.  The  vendor^ 
than  others,  you  are  shut  up  a  of  fancy  goods  set  still  higherprice)> 
close  prisoner  in  a  house  built  for  on  tlie  remainder  of  their  dwindled 
the  sDDshine,  with  your  owu  stocks,  in  a  last  despernt«  effort  at 
melAncboly  thoughts  for  com-  realisation.  The  administration 
panions.  And  in  the  smaller  baths,  stops  its  duplicate  copy  of  the 
there  are  not  the  same  spacious  'Times.'  Tlie  bath-clminnen  and 
saloons  and  light  and  airy  arcades  carriage-drivers  lock  away  tlieir 
in  which  you  can  take  refuge  from  vehicles,  and  hctdkc  themselves  to 
the  rain ;  while  necesi^ly  it  is  tlicir  sylvan  avocations.  The  corn- 
much  moi-c  of  a  chance  that  you  munications  are  being  cut  on  all 
find  yourself  there  in  cheerful  com-  sides ;  diligences  and  omnibuses  are 
pany.  Of  course  you  njust  take  being  run  off  the  roads,  with  the  soli- 
care  that  you  make  no  awkward  tary  exception  of  the  Wiesbaden 
mistake  in  the  waters;  fortheysay,  pottioagen,  which  carries  travellers 
for  example,  that  those  of  Schwal-  iu  the  wronjt  direction  for  English- 
bach  are  carboniferous  apoplexy  men.  Next  the  administration 
for  full-blooded  gentlemen.  But  stops  the  penny  London  papem, 
after  guarding  against  accidents  the  evening  journals,  and  llie  illu»^ 
so  easily  avoided,  vre  believe  that  trated  weeklies ;  and  titially  yon 
the  first  thing  one  should  look  for  see  rongb -boarded  shutters  bein^ 
at  a  bath  is  liveliness,  and  the  nailed  np  everywhere  against  the 
next,  invigorating  and  exhilarating  verandahs  and  windows  of  the 
air.  \i  a  patient  can  pull  round  houses  in  the  more  exposed  situa- 
at  the  gloomy  gorge  of  I'effers,  it  tions.  TTiere  is  a  general  stampcde 
speaks  worlds  for  his  intense  vita-  of  the  servants,  those  of  tbe  greatt'r 
litj  and  the  inherent  vigour  of  hotels  not  excepted,  where  the  lar.d- 
hb  constitution;  while  the  fresh  lord  withdraws  with  tlie  family  t" 
breezes  from  the  Taunus,  and  the  hibernate  in  his  smallest  rooms  oii 
BUDoy  open  landscape  about  Horn-  the  ground-fioor.  And  then  your 
bur^,  must  be  highly  stimulating  mind's  eye  begin  to  lose  itself  in  a 
in  themselves,  altliough  in  actual  vision  of  snow-storms ;  of  wreath^ 
channs  of  scenery  tbe  place  might  heaped  high  in  each  cutting  and 
easily  be  improved  upon.  each  corner  of  the  bleak  roads,  rais- 
After  all,  belated  invalids  at  ing  impassable  barriers  between  tin- 
these  upland  Bmnnen  of  Nassau  little  imprisoned  community  and 
may  cany  themselves  cheerfullv  to  the  outer  world ;  of  a  w  ind  that  can 
the  end  of  what  they  feel  to  fie  a  he  bitter  even  in  August,  howling 
trying  dispensation  by  reflecting  on  down  from  the  hills,  shivering  the 
the  lot  of  the  natives  they  leave  be-  festoons  of  iciclei^,  and  whistling  in 
hind.  Already,  in  the  last  days  of  through  the  crevices  in  the  Trails 
September,  tlie  signs  of  the  coming  and  woodwork ;  and  we  let  the  cur- 
winter  are  scttingin.  The  Venetian  tain  fall  behind  ns  in  blinding  snow- 
shutters  have  been  fast  closing  drift  on  Schwalbach  snow-shronde>l 
everywhere.      The    bath  establish-  for  its  winter's  sleep. 
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PREJEVALSKT'S  MONOOLU  ASD  SOLITUDES  OF  SOBTHERN  THIBET. 

It  is  now  more  Uian  a  quarter  of  bew  refutation  of  such  Biispicions. 
a  century  unce  the  rending  public  For  it  ia  wonderful,  to  the  extent 
were  amused  and  puzzled  by  the  oE  the  coincidence  of  their  routes, 
appearance  of  a  book,*  purporting  how  the  re  presentations  of  the  glil> 
to  be  an  account  of  the  travels  of  two  French  priest  and  the  Russian. sol- 
Komao  Catholic  priests,  named  Hue  dier  agree."  Sioce  Hue  wrote,  our 
and  Qabet,  in  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  get^raphica)  knowledge  of  Central 
China.  It  was  difficult  to  know  and  Eastern  Asia  has  been  largely 
whether  the  work  was  a  record  of  exlended.  Tbe  journey  of  SehU- 
truth,  or  a  romance  based  on  certain  gintwcit  to  Kashgar,  where  be  was 
geographical  data,  but  dressed  up  murdered  in  1857,  was  tbe  first 
hy  tne  fertile  imagination  of  a  clever  achieved  from  tbe  Indian  side. 
Frenchman,  Such  stranne  stories  Colonel  Montgoraerie  organised  ex- 
were  told  in  it  of  people  and  coun-  pcditions  into  the  unknown  region 
tries  almost  wholly  nntnowu  to  Eu-  by  trained  Pundits,  whom  Colonel 
ropeans — and  tbe  writer,  even  if  he  Yule  calls  a  kind  of  scientific  light- 
had  performed  the  journey  with  bis  borse.  "Shaw  and  Uayward  and 
companion,  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  Johnson  were  the  pioneers  of  British 
such  childish  credulity,  that  it  was  exploration  in  ikstem  Turkestan, 
diflScult  to  put  faith  in  what  he  said,  and  these  have  been  followed  by 
In  fact,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  the  less  perilous  journeys  of  Sir  1^. 
■eparate  the  wheat  from  tbe  chaff;  Forsyth  and  his  companions;  by 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  book,  tbe  ride  of  tbe  latter  across  Pamir, 
notwithstanding  its  lively  and  gos-  and  by  their  succcm  in  connecting, 
siping  style,  fell  generally  into  dis-  at  least  by  preliminary  survey,  our 
credit  and  neglect.  own  scientific  frontier  with  that  of 

Even   his    own  countrymen  were  Russia."     Colonel  Yule  adils :  "  Of 

disposed  to  look  upon  line's  work  all  Russian  incursions  on  the  tracts 

as  naif  a  fiction  ;  and  in  one  of  the  that    we    have    designated    as  tbe 

letters  sent  to   Russia   by  Colonel  unknown,   Lient.-Col.    Prejevalsky's 

Prejevalaky  during  his  joumev,  of  has   been    the    boldest,    the    most 

which  we  intend  in  this  article  to  persevering,   and    tbe   most  eiten- 

give  an  account,  he  seems  to  imply  sivc." 

a    doubt  of    tbe   genuine  character  He    whs,   and,    we    believe,  still 

of   the   hook.      But   Colonel   Yule  is,  a  member  of   the   Russian  Staff 

(so    well    known    by  his  admirable  Corps,  and  had  been  already  known 

edition  of  Marco  Polo,  and  his  nu-  as    an    able    explorer.       In     1870 

merous  contributions  to  our  knowl-  he    was   deputed    by   the   Imperial 

edge  of  the   East)  says,  in  tbe  in-  Geographical  Society  of  St.  Peters- 

trodnctory  remarks  with  which  be  bui^,    under  the   sanction    oE     tiio 

has  enriched  the  Ru.'^ian  narrative.  War    Department,    to   conduct   an 

"  Prejevalsky's  own  plain  tale  is  tbe  exploration    into    Southern    Mongo- 

MonfroliaiindthfSolltii'letot  Northrm  Thlbcl ;  beinit  a  Narrative  nf  Three 

Years'  Tmvel  in  Eastern  HifiL  Asm  :  by  I.ieut.-Col.  N.  PrFJevolEk;  (of  iLe  Rdf- 
siau  Staff  Corps).  TraDilattd  by  E.  Delraan Morgui,  F.R.Q.S.  London  :  Samp- 
son Lnw  &  Co.  :  1870. 

*  Hue's  Souvenirs  d'un  Voyage  dnns  la  Tartarie.  le  Thibet,  «t  la  Citine. 
Paris : l&W. 
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lia ;  and  perfoimed  the  joorney — or 
rather,  series  of  jortrneys — with  a 
young  conipanioD,  Micbail  Alfxan- 
drovitch  PyltsetT.  The  result  is  a 
Hiosl  JDteiesting  work  in  two  vol- 
limes,  which  have  been  ably  transln- 
fed  by  Mr.  Delman  Mowan,  and 
from  which  we  obtain  the  best  and 
most  authentic  account  of  a  region 
which  may  be  abnont  described  ns 
the  hitlierto  I'kicnown. 

Karly  in  November  1870,  the  two 
[tiiaeiuD  officers  posted  tbrontth  Si- 
beria until  they  arrived  at  Kialthta, 
on  the  south-east  frontier.  Here 
the  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of 
Mongrols  and  Chinese —  the  one 
known  by  their  iiigh  cheek-bones, 
and  the  other  by  their  pigtails. 
Their  tirst  object  was  to  obtain  a 
pnssport  from  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment at  Peking,  in  order  to  enable 
llicm  to  visit  the  remoter  regions  of 
the  Celestial  Empire,  lliere  are 
two  modes  of  conveyance  across  the 
desert  of  Gobi,  from  Kiakhta  to 
l*ek in g— either  by  post-horses  or 
caravan  camels.  The  Mongols  con- 
tract to  carry  the  post  as  far  as 
Kulgan,  on  the  eestcm  edge  of  the 
desert ;  and  the  Chinese  the  rest  of 
tlie  way.  The  entire  distance  i.« 
1000  miles.  Our  travellers  chose 
the  camel  caravan,  which  means  n 
cart  like  a  great  square  wooden  box, 
M^t  on  two  wheels,  and  closed  on  all 
>^ides.  Colonel  Prejevalslty  says: 
"  The  shaking  in  this  bind  of  car 
baffles  description.  The  smallest 
stone  or  lump  of  earth  over  which 
one  of  the  wheels  maj-  chance  to 
roll,  produces  a  violent  jolting  of  the 
whole  vehicle,  and  consequently  of 
its  unfortnnato  occupant,"  They 
made  a  bargain  with  their  conduc- 
tor that  the  jonrnoy  to  Kalgan  was 
not  to  exceed  forty  days ;  and  set 
out  accompanied  by  a  Cossack,  who 
was  to  act  asinter{treterof  the  Mon- 
golian language,  and  by  a  favourite 
sctter-doa;  called  "  F«nst,"  who  was 
the    faithful    companion    of    their 
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journeys  for  many  thousand  miles, 
until  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  drought 
of  the  desert  of  Gobi,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  relate. 
From  Kiakhta  to  Urga,  on  the 
north-western  margin  of  the  desert, 
the  country  is  hilly,  with  abundance 
of  trees  and  water,  and  luxuriant 
pasturage  on  the  gentler  slopes  of 
the  hills.  The  soil  is  moKtIy  black 
earth  or  loam,  well  adapted  for 
tillage ;  but  there  is  no  agriculture, 
and  only  a  few  acres,  about  100 
miles  from  Kiakhta,  have  been  cul- 
tivated by  Chinese  settlers,  Urgji 
is  divided  into  two  halves,  the  one 
Mongolian,  and  the  other  Chinese. 
They  are  nearly  three  miles  apart; 
and  midway  between  the  two,  on 
rising  ground,  near  the  bank  of  the 
river  Tola,  is  the  two-storey  house 
of  the  Kussian  consul,  with  its 
wings  and  ont-buildings,  Out- 
wai^ly,  the  Mongol  part  of  Urga  is 
disgustingly  dirty ;  but,  indeed,  this 
description  applies  to  Mongolians 
everywhere,  both  in  their  yurto*,  or 
tents,  and  persons — and  Prejevalsky 
truly  says,  "  the  habits  of  the  people 
are  loathsome,"  At  Ui^  the  Si- 
berian character  of  Northern  Mon- 
golia ceases.  On  crossing  the  Tula 
the  traveller  leaves  behind  him  the 
last  remaining  stream,  and  south- 
wards as  far  as  the  borderit  of  China 
proper  lies  the  terrible  desert  of 
Gobi.  Into  this  wilderness  the 
Russian  travellers  now  plunged. 

"Our  days dniRBred  on  witli  tedioao 
moDOtonjr.  FullQwing  tlie  cenlral 
caravan  ronte.  we  (rennrallj'  itarted  at 
inid-tla7,  and  marcliird  till  midnight, 
averaging  twenly-seven  to  tliirty-turoe 
miles  pfr  diem.  Dnring  the  day-time, 
mj  companion' and  1  generaltj  went 
aliead  of  llie  camvan,  and  eliut  any  Urda 

Notwithstanding  the  barren  and 
desolate  appearance  of  the  Gobi, 
the  road  to  Kalgan  was  kept  alive 
hy  the  tea-caravans  which  paused 
by    the    dc2;n    daily.       In     oariy 
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jiiitumn  long  striDge  of  caiiicU  nrc 
!*ecn  cmei^ing  on  Kalgnn  from  all 
f|iiarter8,  sadJled  and  ready  to  carry 
a  load  of  four  cliesta  of  tea  on  their 
baclta  aci-oss  tlie  des«rt.  Tlic  tea 
is  transported  in  this  manner  as  far 
MS  Urga :  but  as  the  camels  cannot 
face  ttc  mountains  and  deep  snows 
wliich  are  frequent  towards  Kiiiklita, 
it  is  conveyed  the  rest  of  the  nay 
in  two-wheeled  bullock- carts. 

Kalgan  commands  one  of  the 
passes  through  the  Great  Wall  of 
China.  It  is  there  built  of  lai^ 
Ntooes  cemented  together  with 
mortar.  It  tapers  toivnrds  the  topj 
being  21  feet  high  and  t!8  feet 
wide  at  the  foundation.  At  the 
most  important  points,  less  than  a 
mile  apart,  square  towers  arc  creeled, 
huilt  of  bricks.  It  witids  over  the 
crest  of  the  mountains,  crossing  the 
(alleys  at  right  anples,  and  block- 
ing them  with  fortifications.  The 
(.'liiQcee  estimate  its  length  to  be 
about  3300  miles;  but  in  parts 
more  remote  from  Peking,  the  wall  is 
(if  very  inferior  construction.  There 
it  is  nothing  but  a  dilapidated  mud- 
rampart,  as  Colonel  Prejevalsky  saw 
it  oil  the  borders  <)f  Ala-shan  and 
Kansu,  It  is  said  to  have  been 
Imilt  npwards  of  two  centuries  be- 
fore Christ  to  protect  the  Empire 
against  the  inroads  of  the  neigh- 
lionringuomads;  but  the  periodical 
irruptions  of  the  barbarians  were 
checked    by    this    artlticial 
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l»  forward  to  Poking — 


'Die  cle«nly  ap|«iiranc9  of  tlio  villnsfcs 
affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the  lowns. 
'['lie  road  is  very  aaimitej ;  atrioRH  of 
asses  laden  with  coal,  mule-carts,  liltor- 
bearem,  and  pravengers.  pass  aliine. 
In  alt  tlio  villapfB  nnd  towns,  (ull. 
l(rowa  mea  may  be  seen  all  day  loDg 
111)  tlie  mads,  wir.ji  a  basket  in  one 
linnd  and  a  Bi>ade  in  the  other,  cnllpct- 


Along  the  crest  of  a  second  range 
of  mountains  beyond  Kalgan,  runs 
an  inner  Great  Wall,  far  more 
massively  buiit  than  that  of  Kalgan. 
It  is  ccniposcd  of  liugc  slabs  of 
granite,  with  thick  battlements  on 
the  summit,  and  the  loftiest  points 
are  crowned  with  watch-towers. 
Beyond  it  arc  three  other  wall" 
about  two  miles  apart,  two  of  which 
have  double  gates;  but  the  third, 
nearest  Peking,  has  Iriple  gates. 
After  passing  the  defile  guardt^  by 
those  walls,  the  traveller  arrives  at 
the  town  of  Nankau,  Nluated  on 
the  edge  of  the  broad  plain  which 
surrounds  Peking,  distant  from 
Nankau  about  thirty-five  miles,  or 
one  day's  journey. 

"Tlie    frequent    villajrcs,   groves  (if 

cypress,    tre*.jmiiper,    ploe,     pojilar*. 

id  otber  trees,  nsrkint;  ihe   burial- 


tlie  population  ia  so  denae  tbat  villafres 
grow  into  tnwna.  Ibroiigli  wbicli  tlie 
traveller  is  nn consciously  approocbiug 
the  wall  of  tlie  dty,  until  at  Inst  he 
Hilda  htmsulf  to  have  entered  tlic  far- 
lamed  cnpltut  of  the  East." 

Peh-king,  which  means  in 
Chinese,  "  nortlicrn  capital,"  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts — an  inner  or 
Tartar,  and  an  outer  or  Chinese 
town — each  surrounded  by  a  battle- 
mcnted  mud-wali  with  towers  at 
intervals.  Bnt  these  walls  lie  close 
together,  and  the  one  does  not  in- 
clude the  other.  A  good  idea  of 
the  shape  of  the  city  may  be 
formed  by  placing  a  small  brick 
beside  a  lai^er  one.  I'he  smaller 
brick  represents  the  Tartar,  and  the 
larger  the  Chinese  quarter.  The 
Imperial  Palace  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  iuner  town ;  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  whole  city,  pxcIuhvo 
of  the  suburbs,  is  about  twenty 
miles,  We  believe  that  the  num- 
ber given  of  the  population  is  much 
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exaggerated,  for  the  houses  are 
of  tea  wide  apart,  and  there  are 
numbers  of  rams  scattered  about 
the  towD.  In  fact,  Fckiug  may  be 
described  in  the  wordd  whicli  an 
American  appUed  to  Rome,  as  "  a 
uity  pretty  considerably  gone  to 
decay."  The  stench  of  the  streets 
is  almost  intolnrable :  "  collectors 
of  mannre  are  continually  moving 
about  plying  their  trade  with  baskets 
on  their  anna;  the  smells  arc  be- 
yond descriptioi) ;  and  the'  water 
used  for  laying  the  Oust  is  taken 
from  the  sewers."  When  a  relative 
of  our  own  visited  Peking  last  year, 
he  found  his  curiosity  overcome  by 
bin  dii^ust,  and  ithiit  himself  up  in 
the  house  of  the  British  Embassy 
to  protect  liis  nose  from  the  otfcn- 
sive  effluvia. 

The  object  of  Colonel  Prejevalsky 
and  his  companions  in  visiting  Pe- 
king was,  as  we  have  already  said, 
to  obtain  a  passport,  and  also  the 
means  of  outfit  for  their  long  and 
hazardous  journey.  Their  plan  was 
"to  strike  the  northern  head  of  the 
Yellow  River,  visit  the  eountiy  of 
Ordos  and  Lake  Koko-nor,  and,  in 
fact,  explore  regions  almost  entirely 
unknown  to  Europeans."  But  their 
chief  difficulty  was  the  meagre  state 
of  their  finances.  Including  Preje- 
valaky's  salary,  they  received  from 
St.  Petersburg  for  the  first  year  of 
their  travels  £360,  and  on  the  se- 
cond and  third  the  amount  was 
increased  to  £500.  Bui  in  addition 
to  this,  if  ive  understand  the  narra- 
ti<'e  aright,  M.  Pyltscff  received  the 
first  year  £40,  and  the  two  following 
£80,  They  engaged  two  Cossacks 
to  accompany  them,  and  paid  each 
of  them  £28  a-year.  They  could 
uot  atford  to  hire  a  gooil  interpreter 
of  the  Mongol  language,  and  were 
obliged  to  cooU'nt  themselves  for 
this  purpose  with  the  services  nf 
one  of  these  Cossacks,  who  was  by 
turns  labourer,  herdsman,  and  cook. 
When  they  had  completed  all  ihe 
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necessary  pnrcliasea,  they  started 
from  Peking  with  only  £05  in 
silver  cash. 

Having  obtained  the  requisitji 
passports,  but'  being  obliged  to  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  the  two  Cossacks 
who  were  to  go  with  them  into  the 
heart  of  Mongolia,  they  determined 
to  occupy  the  interval   in  exploring  -| 

that  part  of  it  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  Peking,  in  the  direction  of 
the  tawa  of  Dolon-nor,  which  lic« 
in  the  hilly  region  to  the  north  of 
Kalgan,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
desert.  They  left  Peking  early  in 
March  1870,  and  proceeded  across 
the  level  plain  to  the  northoro  range 
of  mountains  which,  in  the  direction 
of  Dolon-nor,  forms  a  belt  100  miles 
in  width,  running  east  and  wcs>t  in 
parallel  chains.  The  valleys  arc 
covered  with  villages  or  detached 
farmhouses,   surrounded    by    cult i-  I 

vated  fields;  and  the  road  is  tra- 
versed by  numerous  trains  of  cartii, 
asses,  and  camels,  carrying  rice  Rn<l 
millet  to  Peking,  with  large  droves 
of  swine  driven  to  the  capital  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  pork-loving  , 

Celestials.  Dolon-nor  lies  on  an 
elevate  1  plain,  and  means  in  the 
Mongolian  language  "  seven  lakes," 
which  formerly  existed  near  the 
town,  but  arc  now  covered  with 
sand-drift.  The  Chinese  name  is 
Lama-mian,  or  "Lama  monastery." 
The   place    is    remarkable    for    its  i 

foundry   of   idols  in    cast-iron   and  ' 

bronze,  which  are  sent  thence  all 
over  Mongolia  and  Thibet.  Colonel 
Prejevalsky  says  that  they  arc  woti- 
derfnlly  executed,  considering  thai 
they  are  all  made  by  arrificers  work 
ing  in  separate  hou.-ies.  From  Dolon- 
nor  they  proceeded  to  the  lake  of 
Dalai-nor,  100  miles  to  the  Dortli. 
The  road  27  miles  beyond  Dolon- 
nor  passes  over  a  succession  of  sandy 
hillocks,  in  some  places  quite  bare, 
but  more  frequently  covered  with 
grass  or  willow-bnshes,  interspersed 
here  and  there  with  oak,  lime,  and 
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bircb  trees.  Tbe  lake  ia  atmoat  40 
miles  in  circumference,  and  abounds 
ill  6sh,  lo  Caleb  which  it  is  visited  in 
spring  by  seieral  hundred  Chinese, 
"mostly  houseless  vagrants."  On 
the  north  and  east  it  is  bordered  by 
saline  plains  (the  water  is  salt),  and 
on  the  west  by  rolling  steppes.  It 
is  the  favourite  haunt  of  immense 
flocks  of  aquatic  birds,  which  "  has- 
ten their  flight  across  the  deserts 
of  Mongolia :  for  on  cold,  stormy 
days  tbe  lake  was  crammed  nilb 
ducks  and  geese ;  but  no  sooner  did 
the  weather  improve  than  it  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  to  empty,  until  a 
fresh  flight  took  place." 

From  I^ake  Dalai-nor  the  Rus- 
sian travellei-s  retraced  their  steps 
to  Dolon-nor,  in  order  to  proceed 
thence  to  Kalgan  by  a  south- 
westerly route.  The  road  is  good, 
and  the  traffic  upon  it  lare;e.  There 
are  caravanseras  by  the  wayside, 
but  they  never  made  use  of  them, 
"preferrioj;  a  clean  teut  and  pure 
air  to  tbe  liirt  and  smells  of  Chinese 
inns."  Topojiraphically  the  region 
may  be  described  as  a  aeries  of  vast 
nncven  plains,  with  a  sandy,  and 
in  some  places  saline  soil,  bat  cov- 
ered everywhere  with  rich,  excellent 
grass. 

At  Kalgan  they  re-formed  their 
caravan.  ITiey  found  there  tbe  two 
Cossacks  who  were  to  join  tbe  ex- 
pedition, one  of  whom  was  a  Buriat 
and  the  other  a  Russian.  They 
took  with  them  eight  camels  and 
two  horses,  not  forgetting  "  Faust," 
and  set  otf  in  a  westerly  direction  on 
tbe  15th  of  May,  having  the  desert 
of  Gobi  nt  some  distauce  on  their 
right  or  north.  At  the  Cbiue£e 
village  of  Sujinza  they  found  a  mis- 
sionary station  established  by  the 
Roman  Catholics.  There  are  five  of 
these  stations  in  South-eastern  Mon- 
golia occupied  by  Jesuits,  and  they 
complain  that  Christianity  makes 
very  slow  progress  among  the  Mon- 
golf,  who  are  fanatical  Buddhists; 


but  tbe  attempts  at  c(m?eraion  are 
more  successful  with  tbe  Chinese, 
who,  however,  seem  to  be  mainly 
attracted  by  material  advantages 
which  they  suppose  will  attend 
their  profession  of  the  new  faith. 
"  The  comiption  and  immorality  of 
the  people  exceeded  all  description." 
At  Elshi-siang-fu  they  met  our 
old  friend  Samdad-Cbiemba,  so  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  Hue's  tra- 
vels. They  found  him  a  hale, 
hearty  man  of  fifty-five ;  but  lie 
declined  the  invitation  to  accom- 
pany them,  excusing  himself  on  the 
plea  of  old  age, 

Prejevalvky  says  that  they  kept 
aloof  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
inhabitants,  whether  Mongols  or 
Chinese.  Both  were  churlish,  but 
espeeialiv  the  Chinese,  who  wished, 
if  possible,  to  starve  them  out  of 
the  country,  and  would  sell  them 
nothing.  From  the  Unite  Mon- 
gols, a  striking  trait  of  whose  char- 
acter is  an  extraordinary  thirst  for 
money,  they  were  able  now  and 
tbeii  to  purchase  a  sheep  after 
tedious  bargaining,  which  required 
"  the  patience  of  an  angel ;"  but 
they  subsisted  chiefly  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  guns,  game  being 
generally  very  abundant. 

"  We  now  took  tlin  direction  of  the 
Yellow  Hiver,  and  having  no  guide, 
trusted  to  our  inquiries  to  direct  us. 
WenietHith  grt-tA  di  Steal  ties  from  oar 
ignorBiico  of  the  luDguaKe,  and  from 
the  suspicion  atid  lio^tilily  of  tbe  in- 
liabitanls — of  tbe  C'liiuese  in  particu- 
lar, who  would  often  refura  to  show  us 
the  rosd.  or  purposely  mi slead  us.  We 
lost  our  way  nearly  every  marcli,  and 

before  disiovtring  our  misiske," 

The  elevation  of  the  conntry 
through  which  they  travelled  was 
considerable,  both  before  and  after 
they  ba<l  crossud  the  Snmabada  belt 
of  mountains,  and  continued  until 
tlicv  reached  the  range  known  to 
geographers    as    In  -  aban  —  whie!-. 
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name,  however,  in  a  wider  sense, 
applies  to  all  tlic  mountains  estend- 
ioR  from  tlie  northern  bend  of  tbe 
Yellow  River  to  tbe  confines  of 
Mantehooria,  ontho  nortb  of  China. 
It  forms  a  lofty,  precipitous  barrier 
along  the  northern  bend  of  that 
river,  and  our  Iniveller.i  entered  it 
by  that  purl  called  by  the  Mongols 
Herun-bulek.     I'rejevalsky  says : — 

"IciiDROt  describe  the  pleasure  we 
felt,  Bttermardiint;;  no  tonga  time  over 
bleak,  cliocrlena  places,  to  nee  wnnded 
iiiouDtalna,  nod  to  rent  under  t1ie  slinde 
of  green  trees.  We  slnrted  IhnC  day 
[or  tbe  cliaiie,  and  cDmliing  m  the  sum- 
mit of  a  Iiigli  peak,  we  canglit  our  lirat 
climpse  of  the  Yellow  Itiver  wrnding 
tbroujjli  llie  great  plains  of  Ordos," 

This  noble  river,  called  by  the 
C'liineso  Iloanij-ho,  rises  in  the  cod- 
fines  of  Thibet,  flows  thronirh  on 
alpine  conntry  south  of  Lake  Koko- 
nor,  wends  for  a  long  way  between 
'  <pgaDtic  chains  of  niuunlains,  and 
at  last,  at  llo-chau,  enters  the  con- 
fines of  China  Proper,  and  empties 
ilscif  into  the  Pc-chi-li  Gulf,  to  the 
^uiutheast  of  Ticn-tsin. 

A  few  miles  from  this  stands  tlie 
^{oi^cou  abrine  of  Buthar  Sheilun, 
j'cirarded  as  one  of  the  must  impor- 
tant temples  in  Southeastern  Mon- 
golia. It  ia  surrounded  by  a  cluster 
of  houses  inhabited  by  2000  Lama?,' 
and  is  visited  every  summer  by 
many  thousand  pilgrinic,  who  eome 
from  great  diftauces.  The  Lamas 
mnnufacturc  clay  idols  whieh  are 
sold  to  pil)i^iniB;  and  there  is  a 
school  for  buys  trained  up  to  the 
religions  profession. 

From  Jlatbar  Sheilun  they 
marched  towards  the  mountains  of 
Munni-nla,  which  form  tlie  western 
termination  of  the  In-shan  range, 
and  extend  for  nearly  seventy  miles 
between  the  valleys,  one  on  tbe 
north  and  the  other  oji  the  south 
(towards  the  Ytllow  River).  They 
spent  three  days  in  endeavouring  to 
find  a  pass   over   these  mountains, 
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for  neither  Chinese  nor  Mongols 
would  show  tbem  the  road, but  st  last 
they  Found  their  way  by  ascendinir 
the  course  of  a  atream,  and  pit4!hed 
their  tents  in  a  clearing  of  the 
forest  While  staying  in  the  moun- 
tains they  hired  the  services  of 
a  Mongol  to  guide  them  to  the 
Chinese  town  of  Bantn,  and  took  an 
easterly  direction  along  the  valley 
between  tho  river  and  the  In-shiui 
range.  The  Chinese  population 
here  is  very  dense,  and  their  vil- 
lages are  nestled  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  Bantu  is  a  large  town 
surrounded  by  a  square  wall,  two 
miles  each  side ;  and  its  streetti, 
as  in  all  Chinese  towns,  are  disgnet- 
ingly  dirty.  Here  the  Chinese 
governor  endeavoured  to  frighten 
the  Russians  from  proceeding  by 
stories  about  robbers,  who,  he  said, 
invaded  the  conntrj'  which  thev 
wished  to  visit;  but  bo  was  propi- 
tiated by  the  present  of  a  watcli, 
and  offered  to  give  tbem  a  safe-con- 
duct through  Onlos,  a  wide  extent 
of  territory  whicii  lies  south  of  the 
Yellow  River.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
they  were  postered  by  the  impertin- 
ent curiosity  of  the  people,  who 
broke  open  doi>rs  and  windows  to 
got  a  sight  of  the  travellers ;  and 
they  were  obliged  to  administer 
a  few  kicks  to  soldiers  who  wer« 
particularly  troublesome. 

"The  policemen, Incited  by  tbe  offer 
of  ^a  libiTnl  reward,  exerted  their 
utmost  to  keep  ibe  crowd  liHCk.  and 
■eveni  Hgbti  ensand ;  at  lust  they  ane- 
cecdi^l  in  closinfr  tho  KSlen.  but  the 
inquisitive  rascals  c1iiiil>ed  on  the  roof, 
and  let  tliemsi'lvcBdown  intn  the  yard. 
This  continued  lill  eveninir,  when  thev 
dispersed  :  and  we  \»j  down  to  Test, 
worn  out  witb  the  (atlgaes  of  the  day." 

In  the  strecU  the  policemen  tried 
to  clear  a  way  for  tnera  by  plyinj; 
their  long  pigtails  like  whips  ;  and 
they  were  glad  to  turn  their  back* 
on  Bantu,  and  cross  the  river  in  a 
flat-bottomL'd  hai^e  and  enter  Or- 
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doti.*  In  its  phywcnl  aspect  this 
territory  is  a.  level  steppe  partly 
bordered  by  low  liilU,  and  it  forms 
an  intermediate  step  in  the  descent 
to  China  from  the  Gobi  desert,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  moun- 
tain-ranges lyini;  on  the  north  and 
east  of  the  Yellow  lliver.  Hue  and 
Gabet  on  tbcir  travels  crossed 
OrdoB  di^^>nally ;  but  tho  Russian 
officers  determined  to  follow  the 
valley  of  tho  river,  and  inarchiug 
along  its  banlis  for  290  miles, 
reached  the  town  of  Ding-hn.  On 
tbeir  jonmey  they  passed  Lake 
Tsaideming — now  a  marshy  swamp, 
which  B warms  with  ducks  and 
n;eese,  and  where  the  camels  pas- 
tnred  unmolested  on  the  neighbour- 
ing meadows.  They  also  procured 
as  much  butter  and  milk  as  they 
wanted  from  the  Mongols  encamped 
near  the  lake ;  and,  "  in  fact," 
says  Colonel  Prejevalaky,  "  never 
before  or  afterwards  were  we  bo 
well  otFin  Mongolia," 

Leaving  Ding-hn,  the  travellers 
uroBsed  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Yellow  River,  and  found  themselves 
in  the  province  of  Ala-shan.  It  is 
separated  from  the  Chinese  proi-ince 
of  Kansu  by  the  river  and  a  high 
range  of  mountains  ;  and  we  owe  to 
Prejevalaky  the  first  distinct  ac- 
connt  we  have  of  the  region.  It 
is  governed  by  a  tributary  "Am- 
ban,"  or  prince  {in  Chinese 
"Wang"),  whose  residence  is  at  a 
town  called  Din-yuan-ing.  To  this 
place  they  proceeded,  and  arrived 
there  on  tlie  2oth  of  September. 
The  town  is  10  miles  north  or 
north-west  from  the  mountains,  and 
53  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the 
)a^e  Chinese  city  of   Ning-bia-fu, 

r'*  Colonel  Yule  ss.vb,  tn  oneof  liia  valuable  notes,  tliat  Ordos  Las  rewived  that 
same  onl,v  in  inixleru  times.  Ancient!}'  it  wait  IcalteU  Ilo.nan — i.e.,  the  land 
*outk  at  lie  Ih  nr  (Yellow)  River.  lu  tiio  middio  ngcs  it  formed  part  of  thu 
kingdom  of  Panuut,  the  capital  of  wbich  was  at  Nineliia,  on  llm  YetJow  River  ; 
and  when  CIihi}!liiz  K.I1  an  conquered  tliatliingdomjtbecameapartof  the  Honjt"' 
Empire.  Tlie  word  ordw  in  Mongol  signifies  "  encampraenla."  The  toutheni 
baundarj  of  Ordua  ia  the  Qreat  Wall. 
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called  by  the  Mongols  Ii^ai,  which 
ColonerYule  thinks  can  be  identi- 
fied with  the  Egrigaya  or  Ei^ni-ul 
of  Marco  Polo.  I)in.yuan.ing  con- 
sists of  a  fortress  with  a  mud-wall, 
a  mile  in  circumference, 

Tho  Prince  of  Ala-shan  received 
the  Russian  travellers  courteously, 
lie  has  three  sons,  the  second  of 
whom  has  become  a  Gigen  or  Lamii, 
but  "  gets  confused  with  the  silly 
stuff  which  the  Lamas  are  con- 
stantly talking  to  him  about  his 
transmigration,  miracles,  and  sanc- 
tity, and  be  greatly  prefers  the  ex- 
citement of  the  chase. 


"  Dnt  liis  nunierniiB  devotees  will 
not  allow  the  poor  (iigen  10  enjny  even 
iliia  sport  in  peace.  Once,  wLilo  on  a 
shooting  cxcorsion  witii  my  compan- 
ioh,  he  requested  tlie  latter  to  drivi; 
these  supplinnla  awaj,  because  they 
crowdnl  round  him  and  frigiitencd  tlf 
birds.  ■■ 

Tho  chief  minister  of  the  Prince 
is  a  Lama,  named  Baldin-Sordji, 
who  proved  very  friendly  and  use- 
ful to  the  travellers.  lie  had  to 
explain  to  his  master  that  tltcv 
were  really  Russians  and  no  other 
kind  of  foreigners— for  liuxainn  is 
the  genuine  name  applied  to  ail 
Europeans  by  the  Mongols,  with 
the  affix  French  or  English,  accord- 
ing as  they  wish  to  designalf 
Frenchmen  or  Enghshmen ;  the 
nomads  believing  that  the  two  last- 
named  nations  are  vassals  of  the 
Tsagan-Khan— i.f..  White  Tsar." 
This  is  significant.  We  may  add  that 
there  is  a  Mongolian  prophecy  that 
at  some  future  time  all  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Buddhist  religion  will 
migrate  from  Thibet  to  Sliambaling, 
an    island   lying    far  away   in    the 
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■  northern   sea,  wlicre  gold  abounds,  French  troops,  an   a^t  whicb,  as  we 

and   poverty    is    unknown,     Surdji  well  remember,  nan  much  cavilled 

aslied   the   Russians  if  they  knew  at  in  England 

where  Shambaling  whs.  In  that  After  a  fortnight's  f^hooting  ia 
country,  he  said,  there  is  an  cnor-  the  Ala-shan  mountains,  the  Rati- 
moos  city  ivherein  lives  a  Queen  sians  returned  to  Din^yuan-ing,  and 
who,  since  tho  death  of  her  hus-  tbence  retraced  their  steps  tu  Fc- 
band,  has  ruled  her  people.  Col.  king,  in  order  to  obtain  fresh  sup- 
Prejevalsky  nnggested  England,  plies  of  money  and  other  necessaries 
"  VVell,  that  must  be  Sbambaling,"  for  a  new  journey.  Tlie  distance 
exclaimed  Sordji ;  and  lie  begged  from  Din-yuan-ing  to  Kalgan  ia  800 
the  Colonel  to  show  him  the  country  miles,  and  the  travellers  chose  as 
on  the  map.  At  an  inten'iew  with  their  route  the  left  bank  of  the 
the  Amban,  or  Prince,  he  asked  how  Yellow  River,  crossing  the  country 
likenesses  were  taken  by  photo-  of  the  Unites,  which  is  contermi- 
graphy.  "  Is  it  true,"  he  inquired,  nous  with  the  Ala-shan.  They 
"that  the  liquid  mat'-iera  from  hu-  bad  to  cross  the  Kara-narin-ula 
loan  eyes  is  used  in  photography?"  chain  of  mountains,  which  forms 
And  be  added  that  the  report  was  a  girdling  rampart  of  the  elevated 
that  the  missionaries  at  Tientsin  plateau  of  the  Ciobi,  separating  it 
forced  out  the  eyes  of  the  children  from  the  lower  valley  of  the  Yellow 
whom  they  had  taken  to  educate  River;  and  then  took  the  western 
for  that  purpose,  and  that  the  side,  over  the  highlands  of  the  conn- 
people  were  so  enraged  that  they  try  of  the  Unites.  Here  they  en- 
put  all  the  missiotiaricB  to  death,  countered  very  unfavourable  wea- 
He  then  asked  what  tribute  the  ther,  and  were  nearly  blinded  by 
t'rench  and  English  paid  as  vnsaals  the  snow-fUkes,  driven  bv  the  force 
iif  Russia,  and  whether  they  made  of  the  wind  into  the  finest  particles, 
war  in  China  with  the  counsel  of  and  mingled  with  clouds  of  sand, 
the  Czar  or  of  their  own  free-will.  They  saw  no  inhabitants  on  this 
He  added  that  it  was  only  the  ex-  side  of  the  mountatna;  for  all  the 
cecding  kindness  of  the  Emperor  Mongols  had  fled  into  the  valley  of 
of  China  that  allowed  the  barba-  the  Yellow  River,  alarmed  at  the 
rians  to  depart  from  beneath  the  appearance  of  a  small  bund  of  bri- 
wall  of  his  capital  without  being  gands  who  came  from  the  neighbour- 
destroyed  to  a  man.  Colonel  hood  of  Lake  Koko-nor.  These 
I'rcjcvalsky  says  that  the  opinion  Mongols — and  the  Chinese  also — 
that,  during  the  last  Anglo-French  are  arrant  cowards;  and  when  the 
war  with  China,  the  Europeans,  Russians  were  at  Din-yuan-ing  the 
and  not  the  (,'hinese,  were  the  van-  Prince  begged  for  the  loan  of  their 
quished,  is  uoiversal  throughout  the  military  caps  to  frighten  the  enemy; 
whole  of  inner  Asih,  wherever  be  "for,"  he  said,  "if  the  brigands  saw 
travelled ;  and  he  gives  as  a  reason,  the  caps  they  would  think  the  Rus- 
that  to  the  Asiatic  mind  an  enemy  sians  were  there,  and  would  run 
who  appears  before  the  wall  of  a  away  directly!"  After  advancing 
city  and  does  not  destroy  it  is  not  for  100  miles  on  the  western  side, 
the  victor,  but  rather  the  conqneivd  they  turned  to  the  riirht  and  de- 
party.  Upon  this  Colonel  Yule  scended  into  the  valley,  where  they 
observes  with  some  truth,  that  such  found  a  most  agreeable  change  in 
an  idea  forms  a  new  justification  for  temperature  and  climate.  But  when 
the  destruction  of  the  Emperor's  they  left  tbc  valley  and  ascended  to 
Hummer  palace  by  llie  English  and  the  more  elevated  border  of  the  pla 
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tean,  they  aghin  experienced  severe  crossing  the  Kara-nariti-ulH  range, 
cold.  U.  Pyltseff  was  ill,  and  un-  they  kept  the  whole  way  at  the  foot 
able  to  walk.  Wrapped  in  a  sheep-  of  these  mountains.  Their  object 
skin  cloak,  he  was  obliged  to  sit  on  now  was  to  reach  Lake  Koko-nor, 
horseback,  exposed  to  the  bitter  which  lies  considerably  to  the  west 
wind;  and  it  was  difficult  even  to  of  Ala-shan,  They  were  cordially 
purobase  urgola — lumps  of  catnel-  received  at  Din-yuan-ing ;  and  Col- 
manure,  the  fuel  of  the  desert — for  onel  Prejevalsky  made  a  great  im- 
the  inhabitants^  often  refused  to  sell  pression  by  appearing  in  the  bril- 
thcm.  liant  nnifortn  of  an  ofiicer  of  the 
„                     -    .      1  .     .    1  Btaff.    Here  they  overtook  a  caravan 

order  to  biiil  <i  little  tea,  nnd  liad  to  had  lately  arrived  from  Pebliig,  and 

content    ourselves    witli    tUis    frugal  were  on  tiieir  way  to  the  temple  of 

nupper  after  a,  marcli  of  tweuly-Oiree  Ohobsen,  in  the  province  of  Kansn. 

inilea  in  severe  cold  aud  snowstorms.'  ^hey   propos;;d   to   join   the   party, 

To  add  to  tlielr  misfortunes,  they  but  had  first  to  obtain  the  consent 
lost  all  tbeir  camels,  which  strayed  of  the  Prince,  who  raised  unexpected 
away  in  search  of  food ;  and  they  difficulties,  and  did  all  he  could  to 
were  left  with  only  one  horse,  until,  biuder  their  departure.  "  What  his 
with  great  dltficulty,  they  succeeded  motives  may  have  been,"  adds  I're- 
in  buying  some  fresh  camels  of  a  jevalsky,  "  I  cannot  say :  most  pro- 
very  inferior  kind.  They  then  hur-  bably  he  obeyed  instructions  from 
ried  on  to  Kalgan  by  fdrced  marches,  Peking,  and  had  perhaps  received  a 
where  they  arrived  on  the  12th  of  rebuke  from  headquarters  for  his 
January  1872.  civility  to  the  Russians  last  year." 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Colonel  After  a  tedious  delay,  however,  they 
l*rejevalsky  started  for  Peking  to  were  able  to  start  in  company  witli 
make  preparations  for  a  new  jour-  the  caravan,  which  formed  a  motley 
ney.  He  changed  his  Cossacks,  assemblage.  Ten  of  Hie  men  were 
whom  he  had  found  untnistworthy.  Lama  warriors,  sent  as  an  escort  by 
for  two  others,  and  returned  to  Kal-  the  Gigen  of  Ala-shan.  They  rod'e 
gan  with  a  good  supply  of  breecb-  on  camels,  and  carried  English 
loaders  and  revolvers.  Besides  the  smooth-bore  guns,  "  As  for  their 
trusty  "Faust,"  ho  now  took  with  fighting  capacities,  they  were  no 
him  a  savage  Mongolian  dog  called  better  than  their  fellows."  Their 
*'  Ku)za,"  who  followed  the  travel-  route  lay  at  first  south  from  Din- 
lera  through  the  whole  of  their  yuan-ing,  and  afterwards  almost 
new  expedition,  and  was  of  great  due  west  to  the  town  of  Tajing, 
sen-ice  as  a  watcb-dog.  But  Faust  which  is  situated  within  the  pro- 
was  jealous  of  Ksnza ;  and  the  two  vince  of  Kansu.  To  reach  this 
were  bitter  enemies  to  the  last.  "It  they  had  to  traverse  the  southern 
is  remarkable,"  says  Prejevalsky,  part  of  Ala-shan,  the  sandy  dc- 
"  how  seldom  European  dogs  frater-  sert  of  which  is  called  bv  the  Mon- 
nise  with  their  Chinese  or  MoDgo-  gols  Tingeri — !.«.,  sky.  It  consists 
tian  brethren,  however  long  they  of  innumerable  hillocks  lying  close 
may  live  in  company  with  them."  together  without  any  regularity, 
They  left  Kalgau  on  the  iTtli  of  and  the  only  living  creatures  are  the 
March,  taking  the  same  route  by  kites  and  small  Nack  marmot, 
which  they  had  returned  the  year  "You  generally  ste^r  by  the  sun. 
before  from  Ala-shan  —  the  only  It  is  terrible  to  be  caught  in  auoh 
dificrcnce    being    that,   instead   of  places    in  a  whirlwit^d.     The  sum- 
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iiiits  of  the  sandy  hillocks  at  first 
appear  aa  thtiuffh  enveloped  in 
«mokc;  tlie  air  becomes  darkened 
witli  clouds  of  sand,  which  obscure 
the  Sim."  After  cros^iiip;  the  Tin- 
gcri  the  mHsmificent  mountains  of 
Kansu  appeared  in  front,  towerina; 
over  the  adjacent  plains  like  u  huge 
rampart,  "in  all  the  majesty  of 
matchless  beauty."  The  desert  sud- 
denly terminated  ;  and  instead  of 
its  dreary  wastes,  cultivated  fields, 
flowery  meadows,  and  Chinese  farm- 
houses gladdened  the  sight.  Here 
the  Russian  traveller:!  a^ain  met 
with  the  Great  Wall,  bot  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  gigantic  structure 
near  Peking.  On  the  border  of 
Kanan  it  is  only  a  mud-ivall,  greatly 
dtUpidatcd  by  time.  The  caravan 
did  not  enter  the  town  of  Tajing, 
bat  halted  outside  its  wall.  The 
ChincBe,.  however,  were  as  trouble- 
some as  cvi'r;  and  not  even  the  fierce 
Kanza  could  keep  them  out  of  tlie 
tent.  One  treat  lliey  had  here — 
the  first  and  last  in  all  their  wander- 
ings— namely,  excellent  leavened 
bread  baked  with  yeast.  To  avoid 
the  importunities  of  the  Chinese 
population,  the  caravan  now  took 
a  westerly  course,  and  followed  the 
mountain -path  8  leading  to  Chobsen, 
instead  of  choosing  the  more  easterly 
and  better  road. 

Prejevalsky  speaks  in  raptures  of 
the  climate  and  scenery  of  Kansu, 
the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the 
beauty  of  ils  forests  in  summer. 
When  they  reached  the  bank  of 
the  I'atung-gol,  they  encamped 
near  the  temple  of  Chertinton, 
which  is  situated  in  a  picturesque 
valley,  ahcllcred  by  enormous  cUtis. 
Here,  owing  to  the  illnpss  of  one  of 
their  Cossacks,  they  were  detained 
five  days,  and  were  left  by  the 
caravan,  which  proceeded  to  Chob- 
sen, only  forty'Seven  miles  distant. 
The  temple  there  stands  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  hills,  and 
comprise*  a    principal    shrine,  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  mud  -  wall,  aud  h 
number  of  smaller  buildings.  Al 
the  time  of  their  visit,  150  houses, 
and  one  Gigen  resided  at  Chobsen. 
Their  late  companions  welcomed 
their  arrival,  and  placed  at  their 
disposal  a  la^  empty  house,  for- 
merly used  as  a  warehouse  for  idok 
Leaving  Chobsen,  they  made 
an  excursion  amongst  the  moun- 
tains, and  Prejevalsky  ascended 
Sodi-Somksum,  tbe  highest  of  the 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Ho  says — 

"  I  Iiad  never  been  ro  liipk  before. 
At  my  feet  were  trreat  mountKlns, 
coverrf  with  wild  crags  nnd  clotbed 
with  forests,  l)irouj;li  wliicli  wound 
rivers  lite  silver  tlireads.  For  a  lone 
wliile  I  could  not  tear  mjrselC  away 
froni  tlia  spot,  but  remained  as  one 
entrancml,  and  eliall  rememlwr  tbat 
day  as  one  of  tbe  liBjipiest  of  my  life." 

After  passing  July  in  the  moun- 
tains on  the  southern  side  of  Patuog- 
gol,  they  crossed  to  the  northern 
range,  and  pitched  their  tent  at  ao 
elevation  of  12,000  feet,  at  the  foot 
of  the  gigantic  peak  of  Gadjnr. 
On  the  summit,  embosomed  by 
cliff's,  there  is  a  small  lake,  called 
Demehiik,  held  sacred  by  llic  Tan- 
gutauR,  in  whose  country  it  is 
situated.  "The  narrowness  of  the 
gorge;  the  tranquil,  gleaming  wa- 
ters ;  the  gigantic  rocks  towering 
up  all  round,  only  admitting  one 
small  streak  of  sky ;  and  lastly,  tint 
solemn  silence,  nlmost  unbroken 
save  by  an  occasional  falling  stonr, 
— move  the  inmost  soul  of  man." 

Returning  to  Chobsen,  they  found 
that  their  friends  there  had  been 
much  alarmed  by  an  attack  of  tin- 
insurgent  Duogans,  of  whom  W4> 
shall  speak  hereafter,  but  the  re- 
sult was  only  a  little  hanutcss  firing 
at  a  eouvcnicnt  distance.  Tliey 
secured  three  Mongol  guides,  and 
then  set  off  for  Lake  Koko-nor,  the 
Bteppee  of  which  they  entered  on  the 
24th  of  October  1673,  and  on  the 
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following  day  pitched  their  tent  on  of  Tssidam.  It  once  formed  the 
the  sLoru  of  the  lake.  "The  dream  bed  of  a  vast  lake,  and  is  now 
of  my  life,"  says  PrejevaUky,  "  waa  covered  with  morasses,  encrusted 
accomplished,  and  the  object  of  the     with  a  thick  layer  of  Bait.     The  in- 

expedition  gained  !"  habitants  are    Mongols    and    Kara 
Lako  Koko-nor,  called  Tsingfaai     (<.«.,  Black)  Tangutaoa.     They    as- 
hy   the    Ghiaese,    is    about     1100     sured  the   travellers  that  the  mys- 

miles  to  the  south-west  of  Peking,  terious  lako  of  Lob-nor  in  the  Gobi 

and  lies  at  a  height  of  10,500  Desert,  which  has  never  yet  been 
feet   above    the   level   of   the    sea.     visited    by   a  European,    was   only 

In  shape  it  is  an  ellipse,  with  its  K  month's  journey,  or  500  to 
major    axis   running  from   east  to     600    miles    distant    to    the    tvest. 

west.     It  is  from  200  to  230  miles  We  believe  that   Colonel    Prejeval- 

ia   circumference,  and   the   natives  sky  has  already  oi^anised  an  ezpedi- 

said  that  it  took  a  fortnight  to  go  tion  for  the  purpose  of  reachiug  the 

round  on  foot,  and  seven  or  eight  lake,   and    we    look    forward    with 

days    oil  horseback.     The  water  is  much  interest  to  the  result, 
salt   and  undrinkable.     It  is  of  an         From  Tsaidam  the  travellers  pro- 

exquisitely    blue    colour,    and    the  ceeded  on  their  way    to   Northern 

Mongols   compare   it   to    blue  silk.  Thibet,  and  crossed  an  expanse  of 

There  is  said  to  be  only  otie  island  salt-marshes  for  forty  miles.     This 

on   the    lake,    on    which    stands    a  marshy  plain    is    bounded    on    the 

small  temple,  inhabited  by  Lamas,  south  by  the  Barkhan  Budda  range 

who  have   no   boat,   and   therefore  of  mountains,  the  extent  of  which, 

are  cut  off  from  all  commanication  from  the  foot  to  the  chief  axis  of 

with   the   shore    until    the   winter,  the  range,    is   about  twenty  miles. 

when    the   pilgrims   cross   over  the  It  is  extremely  barren;  and  owing 

ice,   and    bring    presents   of  butter  to  the  enormous  elevation,  and  the 

and  barley-meal  to  the  inmates  of  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere,   the 

the  temple.     It  is  closely  hemmed  journey  over  it  was  painful  in  the 

in  by  mountains  on  the  north  and  extreme.     One  of  the  camels  eipir- 

soath,  but  on  the  east  and  west  the  ed  on  the  spot,  and  the  otiiers  were 

manntains    are    at    some    distance,  only  just  able  to  surmonnt  the  pass. 

The  inhabitants   of   Koko-nor  and  The    descent     from    the    top    was 

the    adjacent   country   of  Tsaidam  more  gradual  than  the  aacent ;  but 

are   Mongols  and    Kara-Tan gntaus.  soon  they  had  to  encounter  another 

Prejevatsky  says  that  the  Mongols  range  called   the   Thuga,  which    is 

bere    aro   the    worst   of  their  race,  parallel   with   the  Barkhan  Budda, 

with    a    sort  of   brute    apathy    to  and     terminates    abruptly    on    the 

everything     except    food.        Their  west,   where  it  abuts  on    the  Taai- 

ruler  spoke  of  them  to  him  in  the  dam  plains.     It  forms  the  political 

following     complimentaiT      terms:  boundary    between    Mongolia    and 

"Knock  out  a  few  of  their  upper  Thihet;  and  some  idea  of  the  nature 

teeth,   set  thcra  on  four  legs,    and  of  the  region  may  be  formed  from 

yon  have  regular  cows."  the  Mongol  name    for  it — namely, 

Leaving   their   camp,  which  had  ffurestu  gadxir,  or  "  country  of  wild 

been  pitched  on  the  north-west  of  beasts."     Between  the  Thogaa  and 

the  lake,   they   crossed    one   of  its  the    Basan  -  kara  -  ula    range,   atill 

affluents,  the  Pouhaingol,  the  size  further  to  the  west,  which  the  Rqs- 

nt  vvhich  seems  to    have  been  fre-  sians   had   to   pass,  lies    a   terrible 

qoently    ext^gerated    by   Hue,  and  desert,  14,500  feet  above  the  level 

soon  after  entered  the  saline  desert  of  the  sea,  and  "  the  climate  and 
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natnral   cbaractcr  of  thU  region  is  aoure«    were   exhausted,    and    the 

simply  awful."  fnghtful  difficulties  of  the  ThibeUn 

'^  ■'  '  desert  bad  BO  exhausted  tlieir  camels 

"  Tliese  two  niontlis  and  a  linK  in  ^j^^j.  ^^^j  ^j  cle?en  three  had  died, 

XTJire;7-^«".''°'^™i"a  »d  ih.  ™,.  odd  „.,e.|,  „o™. 

BelinwitbHeverefrost8«od8lomB.»nd  They    therefore     &orr()wfully    bade 

tlio  want  of  even  the  bare  Dewasnrles  farewell   to   tbe  banke  of  the  Blue 

of  lile,  Willi  oilier  privations,  «<l>iced  Riv^,,  ^nd  turned  Ibeir  etcps  back- 

our  strength   so  tliat  it  I'^came  a  Uerd  ^  ^^   ^           ^^jj  knowing, 

straffcle   for  life;  and   nothing  out  a  "■        .       ,  ,                  .1    ■   .1      -.l 

wnKlouBness  of  tie  ecientiec  import-  as  Projcvalsky   aays,  that      neither 

ance  of  out  laboora  Inspired  us  witb  nature  Dor  man  Btooa  in  tbcir  way, 

Blrengtb  and  energy  to  carry  out  the  ^^(j  that  the  want  of  funds  was  the 

task  we  liad  undertaken."  (,p|y  obstacle  to  our   reaching  the 

■     ..1.  capital  of  Thii>et."     We  reckon  that 

Their  solo  protection  against  the  .^1-^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^^  .             ^  ^j^^ 

weather  was  a  small  yurla,  or  t«nt,  g|^^  j^j^^^  ^^^  p^^^^     ^,        j^^j 

such  as  the  Mongols  use  ;  and  their  ^^^^^jj^j  ^j  i^^st  1700  miles. 

clothes  were  worn    to   tatters.     In-  .^^  ^^    ^^,^^   ^^    ^^^^j^  ^^   ^^^ 

stead  of  hoot8  or  shoeB,  they  were  J^p^g,^.ar^J  journey  as  lay  across  the 

reduced  to  sewing  bits  of  yak-hidcs  i,-  j,,^^^^  ^'^  Kansu,  in  order  to  de- 

to  old  baggage  as  a  covering   tor  ^^.^^  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ;^  ^^,^j^^  ^,^^^. 

their  feet.  marched  Btraight  to  Vi^a  from  Din- 

,  J.  vnan-ine    by   way    of    the   Central 

Opb  would  have  supposed  that  after  fore    been   travelled  by  any   Enrtv- 

the  day's  work  wo  should  have  paased  penn,    and    which,  judging   by  the 

it  quietly,  and  tlept  soundly ;  but  tliia  esrperionce  of  the   Uussian   officers. 

WBB  far  from    being   ""f.  ="»*■.,  ""'  is  enough  to  terrify  the  boldest  cx- 

':^rir>r:An  a'p'i^^tlonl^f";^  Pbrer.  'They   stained  ou  the  25th 

wbol'e  system,  which  seemed  to  render  July  1872,  their  course  being  due 

Booud  Bleep  ilnpofleible.    The  dry  rare-  north  through  the  wildest  part  of  tbe; 

fied  air  produced  a  cliokiog  Bensation  q^^^j   DeserL     Thev  were  able   to 

I'.'d'^.'r.KiS'.r-SrofbS  obfi.    guide.,    v.«,;oat   .^  .Ui 

L-onsisted  of  pieces  of  dusty  felt  of  a  the  attempt  would  have   been    iin- 

Bipglo  fold,  laid  on  the  frozen  ground."  possible.     The  beat  was  terrific,  anil 
yet  the    wind   was    incessant;    no 

After  crossing  tbe  Barkhan  End-  dew  fell,  and  rain-clouds  dUpcrsc<l 

da,   the   Bussians  proceeded    in    a  without  Bending   more  than  a  few 

south-westerly  direction   until   they  drops  to  the  ground.     It  took  forty- 

paesed    the    Basan-kara-ula   range;  four  marches  to  reach  Urga,  in  thf 

and  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  mid-day  beat   of  the  desert;    and 

Yank-tsc-kiangorBlue  River(oalled  their  sufleringa  were  dreadful.     On 

by  tbe  Mongols  the  Murulusau)  on  one   occasion,    when    fainting  with 

the  22d  January  1873.     The  river  thirst,  they  missed  a  well,  and  thL- 

risea  in  the  Tang-la  mountains,  and  cost  their  dog    Faust,  the  faithful 

after  flowing  through  the  highlands  companion  of  all  Ihcir  wandering*, 

of    Northern    Thibet,    pursues     its  his  life, 
fonrse  to  the  boundaries  of  China 

Proper,  where  it  soon  swells  Wlto  a         'j  *«"  nearly  ^en  miles  more.  w. 

'      r     '  well   was  to   be  seen,  ana   tlie  ]tuid<- 

mighty  stream.  announced  that  he  had  gone  ojit  ofilie 

They  were  now  within  600  miles  ^ogj^    go  he  Iproceedcdto  die  top  of  a 

of  Lhassa;  but  their  pecuniary  re-  hillock    in  tlio  Immediate  noighbouT- 
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-hood  to  obtain  a  lit^ttcr  view  over  the 
surrounding  country,  and  soon  after- 
wards beckoned  to  us  lo  follow.  On 
reaching  him  lie  aeanred  us  that  al- 
thoa^h  we  had  missed  the  second  well, 
B  third,  where  he  purposed  passing 
the  night,  was  scarcely  four  miles 
further.  We  took  the  direction  indi- 
cated. In  the  meanwhile  it  was  mid- 
da]',  and  the  heat  intolerable.  A  strong 
wind  stirred  tlie  hot  lower  atmosphere, 
enveloping  us  in  sand  and  saline  dust. 
Our  animals  suffered  frightfully ; 
especially  the  dogs,  obliged  to  walk 
over  the  burning  sand.  VVe  stopped 
several  limes  to  give  them  drink,  and 
to  moisten  their  heads,  as  well  as 
our  own.  But  the  supply  of  water 
now  failed  1  Less  than  a  gallon  re- 
niainod,  and  this  we  reserved  for  the 
last  extremity.  '  How  much^Iurther  Is 
it?'  was  the  question  we  constantly 
pot  to  our  guide,  who  invariably  an- 
swered that  it  was  near,  that  we  should 
see  it  from  the  nelt  Eand-hill  or  the 
one  after  ;  and  so  we  passed  over  up- 
wards of  seven  miles  without  hav- 
ing seen  a  sign  of  the  promised  well- 
In  the  meaawbilo  tlio  unfortunate 
Faust  lay  down  and  moaned,  giving 
us  to  understand  tliat  he  waa  qnite  un- 
able to  walk.  I  thea  told  my  eom- 
panlon  to  start  on,  charging  the  latter 
to  take  Faust  on  Ills  camiM,  as  he  was 
completely  eih  ousted.  After  they  had 
ridden  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  cara- 
van, the  guide  pointed  out  the  spot 
where  the  well  should  be,  apparently 
about  three  miles  off.  Poor  Faust's 
doom  was  sealed  ;  he  was  seized  with 
fita,  and  Mr.  Pyltseff,  finding  it  was 
Impossible  to  hurry  on,  and  too  far  to 
ride  back  to  the  caravan  for  a  glass  of 
water,  waited  till  we  came  up,  laying 
Faust  under  a  clump  of  taziiul,  and 
covering  him  with  saddle  felt.  The 
poor  dog  became  less  conscious  every 
minute,  gasped  two  or  three  times,  and 
expired.  Placing  his  body  on  one  of 
the  packs,  we  moved  on  again,  sorely 
doubting  whether  there  were  really 
any  well  In  the  place  pointed  out  to  us 
by  the  gaide  ;  for  ho  had  already  de- 
ceived tts  more  than  once.  Our  situ- 
ation at  this  moment  was  desperate. 
Only  a  few  glasses  of  water  were  left, 
of  which  we  took  into  our  mouths  just 
enough  to  moisten  ourparchcd  tongues; 
our  Codies  seemed  on  fire,  our  heads 
Hwam,  and  we  were  close  upon  faint- 
ing. Jq  this  last  extremity,  I  desired 
n  Cossack  to  take  a  small  vessel  and  to 
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ride  as  liard  as  be  could  to  the  well, 
accompanied  by  the  guide,  ordering 
him  to  fire  at  the  latter  if  he  attempted 
to  run  away.  Tliey  were  soon  liiddeii 
Id  a  cloud  of  dust  which  filled  the  air. 
and  we  tolled  onwards  in  their  tracks 
in  the  most  anxious  suNpenac.  At 
length,  after  half  an  hour,  the  Cossack 
appeared-  What  news  docs  he  bring  t 
and  spurring  our  jaded  horaoH,  which 
could  hardly  move  their  legs,  to  meet 
him,  we  learned,  with  the  joy  of  a  man 
who  has  been  snatched  from  the  jawit 
of  death,  that  the  well  had  been  found  ! 
After  a  draught  of  fresh  water  from 
the  veeselful  that  he  brought,  and 
having  wet  our  heads,  we  rode  in  thi' 
direction  pointed  out,  and  soon  reacbi'd 
the  well  of  Boro-SoudjI.  It  was  noxv 
two  o'clock  In  the  afternoon ;  wo  had 
therefore  been  espoHed  for  nine  con- 
secutive hours  to  frightftil  heat,  and 
had  ridden  upwards  of  twenty  miles." 


They  wept  over  the  grave  of 
Fauat,  who  had  followed  tli(;m '  so 
faithfully  "  throngh  the  frost  and 
Btorms  of  Thibet,  the  rain  and  snow  of 
Kansu,  and  the  wcariaonie  marcliux 
of  many  thousand  miles,  and  at  last 
had  fallen  a  viclim  to  the  baminc; 
beat  of  the  desert ;  this,  too,  with- 
in two  months  of  the  termination 
of  the  expedition !"  After  crossing 
some  spurs  of  the  Kara-Darin-ula 
range  they  entered  the  country  of 
the  Unites,  which  lies  wedge-shaped 
between  Ala-shan  and  the  Khaiku 
countrj-.  Tbey  were  now  in  that 
part  of  the  desert  called  Galpin 
Gobi,  a  wild  and  barren  wilderness 
consisting  of  small  pebbles  or  saline 
clay,  almost  devoid  of  vegetation. 
But  wherever  there  arc  wclh  or 
springs  Mongols  are  to  be  fonnd, 
with  a  few  camels  and  large  num- 
bers of  sheep  and  goals.  Colonel 
Prejevalaky  says  that  the  desert, 
like  that  of  Ala-shan,  is  so  terrible, 
that,  in  comparison  with  it,  the 
deserts  of  Northern  Thibet  may  be 
called  fruitful.  There  was  every- 
where the  silence  of  the  valley  of 
death.      They    next    crossed     the 
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Hurts  range  of  hills,  which  extend  valsky  in  bis  narrative,  but  tbey  are 
from  tlie  south-east  to  the  north-  properly  Tungans  or  Tunginl,  which 
north-west ;  and  far  to  the  west  they  is  ihe  name  given  to  all  the  Chinese 
join  distant  mountains,  which  nos-  Mahommedans.  Colonel  Yule  Bays 
sihly  form  part  of  the  lofty  Tian  that  the  most  probable  derivation  of 
Shan  range  tliat  forms  the  northern  the  name  i^  that  assigned  by  Pro- 
boundary  of  Eastern  Turkestan  or  fessor  Vambery,  who  attributes  it 
Kashgaria,  of  which  the  ruler  is  to  a  Turki  word  signifying  "  a  con- 
the  AtalikGbazee,  whose  dominions  vert."  There  is  a  tradition,  bow- 
irerc  Iwiced  Tisited  by  Sir  Douglas  ever,  that  they  are  descended  from 
Forsyth  when  he  went  there  on  a  colony  of  soldiers  left  by  Aleian- 
missions  from  the  Indian  Govern-  der  the  Great  when  he  marched  into 
ment  in  1870  and  1873.  South  of  Asia;  and  in  his  'Travels  to  Bolc- 
thc  Hurtu  mountains  lies  the  great  hara'{1834),  Lieut.  Bumes  says 
trade-route  from  Peking  across  the  — "These  soldiers  [of  the  Chinese 
desert  to  Hami,  Urumchi,  and  garriEons,iD  KashgarJaredrawD  from 
Kuldja.  The  whole  region  between  the  tribe  of  Toonganee,  who  claim 
the  Hurkn  range  and  Urga  is  a  relationship  to  the  army  of  Alex- 
lofty  plateau  with  only  a  few  scat-  andcr ;  they  are  Mahommedans  from 
.  tered  wells,  and  yet  the  nomad  popu-  the  adjacent  provinces,  but  dress  as 
lation  is  numerous,  and  enormous  Chinese."  This,  it  must  be  remem- 
flocks  of  sheep  roam  near  their  en-  bered,waa  written  before  the  euc- 
campments,  with  horses,  camels,  aud  cessful  revolt  of  the  Tungans  in 
honied  animals  in  small  numbers.  Eastern  Turkistan,  when  the  Chiacso 
In  winter  they  depend  on  snow  to  Govemnient  there  vas  overthrown, 
satisfy  their  thirst,  and  in  summer  and  the  Atalik  Ghazee  became  the 
on  the  wells  or  the  temporary  ponds  independent  ruler  of  Kashgar.  The 
formed  by  heavy  rains.  North-  Chinese  name  for  Mahommedans  is 
wards,  approaching  Urga,  the  cha-  Uwei-Hwci;  and  in  1802  an  insur- 
racter  of  tne  Gobi  improves,  and  the  rection  of  these  broke  out  in  the 
desert  bceomes  an  undulating  steppe  north-west,  which  spread  to  the 
as  far  as  the  Hangln-dahan  range  of  province  of  Kansu,  and  at  first  some 
rocky  bills,  beyond  which  lie  the  important  successes  wei'e  gained  by 
well-watered  districts  of  Northern  them.  Three  large  towns  fell  into 
Mongolia.  The  Itussians  at  last  their  hands,  and  the  Chinese  gar- 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Tola,  risons  were  either  put  to  the  sword 
havingfor  870  miles  between  Kansu  or  compelled  to  adopt  the  Mahora- 
and  that  river  not  seen  a  single  medan  religion  and  enter  the  ranka 
stream  or  lake,  only  stagnant  pools  of  the  rebels.  They  overran  Ordos 
of  brackish  rain-water;  and  on  aud  Ala-shan,  and  at  one  time 
the  8th  of  September  1873  they  seemed  to  threaten  the  stabilitv  of 
entered  Urga,  where  they  received  the  empire ;  but  tbey  were  driven 
It  warm  welcome  from  the  consul,  back  by  the  imperial  troops  on  the 
I'rejevalsky  sap,  "  I  will  not  under-  eastern  side  of  the  upper  course  of 
take  to  describe  tbc  moment  when  the  Yellow  River,  and  since  then 
we  heard  again  our  mother-tongue,  they  have  confined  themselves  to 
when  we  again  met  ourown  country-  acts  of  roving  brigandage,  inspiring 
men,  and  experienced  once  more  terror  all  along  the  region  that  bor- 
European  comforts."  ders  on  the  desert.  We  must  not 
We  have  mentioned  the  Dun-  confound  this  insurrection  with  that 
gans,  aa  they  are  called  by  Prcjc-  of  the  Taepings  and  the  Yunnan  Ma- 
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hommedana   on    the   itontb,  which,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  pre- 

however,  raged  at  the  same  time,  pare  and  cat  their  food  is  simply 

and  taxed  theutmoslenergieSof  the  disgusting.      Altogether,    they   are 

Chinese  Government,      Prcjevalsky  not  a  people  whom  one  would  wish 

eays  that  an  "  important  element  of  familiarly  to  visit. 

siJceesB  was  entirety  disregarded  hy  There    is   in    the    two    volumes 

the  insni^nts,  und  that  was  to  gain  much  curious  information  about  the 

the  goodwill  of  the  Mongols,  who  Lamas,  although  Colonel  Yule  s.iys 

so  bitterly  detest  the  Chinese."  in  his  introduotoiy  notes  that  "Pre- 

We  have  spoken  of  the  hostility  jevalskv's  allQsions  to  the  subject  arc 

of  the  Chinese,  and  this,  added  to  somewhat  crude  and  loose."      The 

the  Buspioioas  fears  of  the  Mongols,  pointaof  similarity  between  Lamaiam 

rendered  the  task  of  surveying  ex-  and  Roman  Catholicism  liave  been 

tremoly  difficult.     Prejcvalsky  says  often   noticed.       Eoeppen,   in    his 

that  if  it  had  been  discovered  that  '  Lamaische  Hierarchie  und  Kirche,' 

he    was   mapping    the    country,    it  says,  "Lamaism    is  the    Romanism 

would  have  been  almost  impossible  of    the    Buddhist    Church."        Its 

to  pass  through  the  populous   dis-  analogy  chiefly  consists   in  the  de- 

tricts.    He  gives  an  amusing  account  relopment  of   the  priestly   powers, 

of  the  tricks  to  which  he  was  obliged  and  the  erecting  an  outward  visible 

to  resort  in  order  to  "throw  dust  ill  and   ecclesiastical    state, ,  exercising 

their  eyes;"  and  he  deserves  great  rule    over    people    and    provinces, 

credit  for  producing  so  admirable  a  Another  point  of  similarity  is  the 

routC'Survey  of  his  journey  as  ac-  enforced  celibacy  of  the  priesthood, 

companies  his  book,  which  renders  We  know  not  how  it  arose,  but,  ac- 

it  easy  to  follow  and  understand  his  cording  to  Colonel  Yule,  Lamaism 

narrative.  was  originally  a  kind  of  Buddhism 

Sloth  and  cowardice  are  striking  corrupted.     Its  great  reformer  was 

traits  in  the  character  of  the  Mon-  a  man  named  Tsongkaba,  bom  in 

golians.     Two  centuries  of  Chinese  the  fourteenth  century,  on  the  spot 

dominion     have    extinguished    the  where     now     stands    the     famous 

martial    spirit    and     enei^    which  monastery    of     Kun-bum,    twenty 

they  showed  in  ancient  times ;  and  miles  south  of  Si-Ning,  to  the  south- 

during  the  Dungan  insurrection  the  east  of  Lake  Koko-nor.     Here  may 

very  name  of  Hwei-Hwei,  or  Mus-  be  seen,  if  we  are  to  believe  Hue, 

sulmans,   created    a    panic    among  the    sacred     tree,    hearing     leaves 

them,  and  caused  them  to  fly  iguo-  marked  with  the  Thibetan  alphabet ! 

miniously  without  otFering  the  least  Tsongkaba  instituted  or  restored  the 

reastance  to  the  enemy.  Prejevalsky  profession  of  celibacy,  and  substi- 

had  many  opportunities  of  witness-  tuted  the  yellow  cap  and  robe  for 

ing  their  craven   spirit.     They  are  the  red  which  had  characterised  the 

excellent  horsemen,  and  the  wildest  older  Lamas,     lie  also  did  his  best 

steppe   horse  cannot   unseat  them,  to  check  the  practice  of  magic  which 

Their  contempt  for    pedestrianism  had  extensively  prevailed.     There 

is  so  great  that  they  consider  it  be-  are   (wo  supreme    pontiffe    of    the 

neath  their  dignity  to  walk  even  so  Lama  Church ;  the  one  at  Lbassa, 

far  as  the  next  yurta.     Tlieir  most  called  the  Dalai  ("  Ocean  ")  Lama 

disagreeable  habit  is  their  excessive  -^and  the  other  at  Tashi  Lnnpo  or 

dirtiness.      They  never  wash  their  Digarchi,  styled  in    Thibetan    the 

bodies,  and  very  seldom  their  faces  Panchan  Rinbochhi,  or  "Most  Kx- 

and  hands.     We  need  not  say  that  eel  lent  Jewel."     "In  rank,  sanctity, 

their,  clothes   swarm  with  vermin ;  and  spiritual  dignity,  these  may  be 
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considered  as  equal ;  bat  in  extent 
oi  temporal    dominion    the  Lhaasa 

Eiontiff  vastly  sui-passes  his  col- 
eajjue."  This  kind  of  dual  dignity, 
distinguished,  however,  more  sharply 
by  secular  and  religious  attribntes, 
ivas  not  uncommon  in  the  Elast. 
It  cxii^ts  in  Siam,  and  until  n  very 
recent  period  it  existed  in  Japan. 
The  difficulty,  however,  was,  under 
ti  system  of  celibacy,  to  provide 
for  a  saccessor,  "Xe  Roieslmort — 
fire  le  Roi,"  is  all  very  well  where 
tbo  deceased  king  leaves  natural 
heirs,  hot  not  so  easy  when  ho  is 
,  Hxllius  _filiu*,  and  dies  unmarried. 
To  remedy  this  the  Buddhists  in- 
vented the  doctrine  of  supernatural 
reincarnation,  which  they  extended 
til  the  second  order  of  the  hierarchy, 
Wc  will  not  attempt  to  go  into 
the  arcautt  of  the  question,  and  trace 
the  history  of  the  Yellows  and  the 
Ucds.  It  will  be  CDOugh  to  say  that 
the  Yellow  or  Reformed  Cbnroh  has 
finally  triumphed  over  the  Red, 
cbicflv,  perhaps,  owin^  to  the  fact 
that  tW  Mongol  chief,  Gnshi  Khan, 
who  invaded  Thibet  in  1643,  oslab- 
lisbed  the  Dalai  Lama  as  temporal 
sovereign  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
country.  The  second  order  in  the 
Buddhist  hierarchy  are  the  Knt- 
Ilkbtu^  wliom  Hue,  struck  by  its 
resemblance  to  the  organisation 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cbureli, 
calls  "Cardinals."  Tlie  most  influ- 
ential of  them  has  bis  residence  at 
Urga,  and  he  is  always  a  reincarnate 
saint.  He  is  very  wealthy,  and 
besides  the  offerings  of  devotees, 
owns  160,000  slaves.  His  suc- 
cessor is  generally  sought  for  in  the 
person  of  some  newly-bom  infant ; 
and  A  thank-offering  for  his  dis- 
covery, in  the  shape  of  a  very  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Dalai  I^tna.  Preje- 
valsky  says: — 

"  Durint;  our  stay  at  Ur(rn,  tlie  tlirone 
of  the  Kutukhiii  temained  uiioecapled, 
llio  lioly  potentate  Ijaviog  died  a  year 


or  two  before ;  and  althiingh  bis  sue- 
cevor  has  been  discovered  in  'Ittbet.  the 
Mongol  embass;  could  not  make  tbvir 
waj  thither  owin^c  to  the  Mahommedan 

(DuDgan)  ir 


Another  name  for  these  Kutakh- 
tns  is  Qigcn!!,  and  they  live  at  the 
dilferont  temples  scattered  through- 
out Mongolia  or  in  Peking.  They 
arc  supposed  never  realty  to  die,  but 
to  pass  from  one  body  to  another. 
Their  influence  is  unlimited.  "A 
prayer  offered  to  one  of  them,  the 
touch  of  bis  garments,  bis  benedic- 
tion, are  regarded  in  the  light  of  the 
greatest  blessing  humanity  can  cnjov; 
but  they  are  not  to  be  had  gratis.'' 

Tlie  ordinary  Lamas  or  clergy  art* 
very  numerous,  and,  according  to 
Prejevalsky,  compose  a  third,  if  not 
more,  of  the  male  population.  They 
are  dedicated  to  the  profession  from 
infancy,  and  when  they  have  grown 
up  and  completed  their  studies,  tbcy 
are  attached  to  some  temple  or  prac- 
tice as  physicians.  All  Lamas  must 
be  celibates,  and  we  need  not  say 
that  this  gives  rise  to  every  kind  of 
immorality.  Prejevalsky  emphati- 
cally declares: — 

"  IiSiunisTn  istbe  most  fri^Utfulfurso 
oF  Ihu  countr;,  becatise  It  attracts 
tbo  be^t  part  ot  the  male  populatioo, 
pre^s  like  a  parasite  on  the  remainder, 
and  bj  tls  uaboanded  iiiBueuce  dr. 
prlvcB  tbe  people  of  tlie  power  o( 
rUintr  rrum  tlio  depths  of  ignorance 
into  wlilcli  Ibey  are  phmgefl.  *' 

Colonel  Prejevalsky  is  not  only 
an  adventurous  traveller,  but  a  keen 
sportsman  and  an  enthusiastic  nat- 
uralist Tlie  skill  of  himself  and 
liis  companion  as  marksmen  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  their  safety,  by 
the  respect  it  inspired  in  the  Mon- 
gols and  Chinese;  and  tbey  had 
often  to  depend  upon  their  guns  for 
a  supply  of  food.  Game  of  all  kinds 
was  sometimes  abundant,  and  tbey 
bad  no  reason  to  complain  so  long 
as  they  bad  yaks,  antelopes,  hares, 
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nnd  ningcd  garno  within  the  rauge 
of  their  rifles. 

Wo  will  say  a  few  words  of  the 
uniranls.  And  first  of  the  wild 
yak.  lie  says  tliis  IiandBOme 
beast  is  of  extraordinary  size 
and  bcniity,  mea&uring  when  full 
jfrown  pleven  feet  in  lengtli,  ex. 
elusive  of  its  bushy  tail,  which  is 
three  feet  long.  Its  height  at  the 
hump  is  six  feet,  and  the  head  is 
adorned  with  ponderous  horns.  The 
body  is  covered  with  thick  black 
hair,  which  in-  the  old  males  as- 
sumes a  chestnut  colour  on  the 
back  and  upper  parts  of  the  sides. 
It  I'onins  iti  unrestricted  freedom 
amongst  the  inhospitable  wastes  of 
Xortherti  Thibet;  but  is  found  also 
further  nor!h.  Although  endowed 
Hith  an  aeuto  sense  of  smell,  its 
sight  and  hearing  are  defective,  and 
even  on  a  clear  day,  and  on  level 
gronnd,  it  cannot  distinguish  a  man 
at  any  great  distance ;  but  it  will 
scent  him  half  a  mile  to  windward. 
Wild-yak  shooting  is  a  dangerous 
pastime,  Vor  wiien  wounded  the 
animal  will  often  attack  its  pur- 
suers. Sueh  is  the  toughness  of  its 
hide  and  strength  of  its  bone,  that 
a  bullet  aimed  at  the  body  very 
seldom  wounds  mortally ;  and  one 
fired  from  a  firat-rate  rifle  fails  to 
penetrate  the  sknll  unless  it  bits 
the  brain-pan.  If  it  were  not  for 
its  stupidity  and  indeeision,  Freje- 
valsky  says  that  it  would  be  a  more 
formidable  foe  tlian  a  tiger,  lie 
describes  his  slaughter  of  one,  at 
which  he  and  M.  PyltsctF  and  one 
of  his  tkissacks  fired  volley  after 
volley  with  their  rifles,  and  although 
ho  frequently  fell,  he  rose  and 
charged  ihem  until  he  stopped,  and 
it  was  then  too  dark  to  eontiDue. 
the  fire.  Nent  morning  they  found 
him  dead,  with  thirteen  bullets  in 
his  body  and  three  in  his  head — 
one  bavmg  fractured  the  skull.  On 
examining  the  Jbody  of  another  yak 
which  he    killed,   he    found    that 


seven  bullets  had  lodged  in  his 
ehest,  and  stuck  there  Iflte  a  row  of 
buttons.  And  yet  the  bmte  kept 
charging  until  he  fell  dead !  The 
Mongols  are  terribly  afraid  of  the 
wild  yak;  but  their  gluttony  some- 
times overcomes  their  fears,  and  for 
the  sake  of  its  beef  they  go  out  in 
parties  of  ten  and  deliver  a  volley 
from  their  matchlocks  while  safely 
hidden  in  some  ambush.  We  need 
not  dwell  upon  the  extreme  useful- 
ness of  the  yak  when  domesticated. 
Next  to  the  camel,  it  is  the  "ship 
of  tlie  desert ;  "  and,  indeed,  sur- 
passes that  animal  as  a  beast  of 
burden  in  high  latitudes,  for  the 
camel  cannot  [climb  precipitous 
passes  where  the  yak  is   quite    Ht 

Another  animal  characteristic  of 
the  desert,  in  ita  eastern  or  less 
barren  part,  is  the  dzeren,  a  species 
of  antelope,  abont  the  sise  of  a  goat, 
which,  however,  is  not  found  south 
of  Lake  Koko-nor.  The  antelopes 
are  gregarious,  and  are  generally 
seen  in  herds  of  from  fifteen  to  forty 
head,  keeping  carefully  totlie  plains 
and  avoiding  the  hilly  country. 
They  are  difficult  tb  snoot,  being 
exceedingly  shy,  and  even  with  a 
leg  broken  will  run  faster  than  a 
horse  can  gallop.  The  Mongol 
hunters  dig  small  pits,  in  which 
they  conceal  themselves;  and  when 
the  herd  is  driven  towards  this  am- 
bush by  others  who  make  a  wide 
circuit  to  windward,  they  bring 
them  down  with  their  match- 
locks. Sometimes  they  are  ulalted 
in  a  novel  maimer.  The  hunter 
rides  a  well  -  trained  camel,  and 
when  he  sees  an  antelope  at  a  dis- 
tance he  dismounts,  and  carefully 
concealing  himself  by  keeping  step 
with  the  camel,  approaches  within 
sliot.  But  the  great  enemy  of  the 
antelope  is  not  man,  but  the  wolf. 
There  is,  however,  another  kind 
of  ant«lope  with  a  long  black  tail, 
which  hauuta  the  wildest  and  most 
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inaccessible  cni^s  of  tbe  Alpioe 
zones,  and  which,  when  preaaed  by 
danger,  takes  the  most  astonishiog 
leaps  down  the  rocks.  Another, 
called  by  tbe  Mongols  tara.sulta, 
is  met  with  ig  AlR-shan  and  Ordcs, 
and  selects  for  its  hahitation  the 
wildest  and  most  unfrequented  parts 
of  the  desert.  It  is  generally  found 
single,  in  pairs,  or  in  small  bodies 
of  three  to  seven.  In  the  highlands 
of  Thibet  there  is  also  an  antelope, 
called  by  the  Mongols  orongo,  which 
is  held  sacred  by  them,  and  the 
Lamas  will  not  touch  the  meat. 
There  is  a  curious  belief  amongst 
some  of  them  that  the  orongo  has 
only  one  horn  growing  vertically 
from  the  centre  uf  the  head,  and  is 
in  fact  a  unicorn  ;  and,  if  we  re- 
member right,  Hue  assumes  the 
truth  of  this  in  his  narrative,  as  he 
does  of  many  things  for  which  he 
had  only  hearsay  evidence. 

The  wolves  in  Northern  Thibet 
are  very  numerous  and  exceedingly 
troublesome,  not  so  much  fiom  their 
fierceness  us  their  impudence. . 

"  At  one  place  in  tite  valle;  of  the 
Thuga  we  made  a  (ockt  ^vaoag  some 
loose  rocks,  hidtnir  our  butter  tliere; 
but  these  horrid  brutes  sf ented  It,  turn- 
ed op  tbe  lieary  stones,  and  devoured 
IbesiOTowe  had  prepared  for  our  re- 
turn journej,  sctuslly  swallowing  tlie 
woollen   clolh   in   wliicli  it   was  wrap- 

Sied !  On  another  occasion  I  left  my 
ciwllng-piene  on  tlie  mountains  with 
some  prepared  tin  cartridge- chbi-k.  Tlie 
following  da^,  on  going  to  fetch  it,  I 
could  find  neither  gu.o  nor  cartridges, 
wlilch  Imd  been  dragged  awa;  by  these 
wolves.  Tbe  gun  was  Ijin;;  nlittle  dis- 
tance oft  with  one  barrel  exploded,  tbe 
trigger  liaving  evidently  struck  against 
a  rock  as  tUej  hauled  it  along.  The 
cartridges  were  completely  gone." 

We  muiit  not  omit  to  mention  the 
wild  ass,  or  kalan,  which  inhabits 
the  steppes  of  Koko-nor,  and  ranges 
over  Tsaidam  and  Northern  Thibet 
Lai^  herds  of  several  hundred  are 


met    with    in    the  vicinity   of    the 

lake,  but  they  generally  keep  in 
troops  of  from  ten  to  fifty,  and  are 
esceodingly  shy.  They  completely 
realise  the  description  in  the  book 
of  Job  :  Who  hath  sent  oat  the  wild 
a»»  free?  or  who  hath  looted  tkt 
hands  of  the  wild  om  ?  ai/nwc  koute 
1  have  made  the  wilderness,  and  the 
barren  land  his  dwellings.  He 
scornelh  the  mvltilvde  of  the  eity, 
neither  regardeth  he  the  frying  of 
the  driver.  The  range  of  the  moun- 
tain! it  his  pasture,  and  he  tearch- 
eth  after  every  green  thing.  It  is 
difficult  to  kill  them  on  level  grotind, 
and  the  best  time  to  stalk  them  is 
when  they  are  drinking.  The 
natives  kill  them  for  the  sake  of 
their  in<.-ai,  which  is  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy;  and  we  have  been 
assured  by  those  who,  by  way  of 
experiment,  have  eaten  tbe  tame 
ass  in  £urope,  that  the  flesh  is  very 
good,  and  taates  like  veal. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  the  wild 
camel!  In  the  region  of  Tsaidam. 
which  is  a  vast  salt-marsh,  covered 
with  reeds,  the  natives  assured  the 
Russians  that  it  was  to  be  found  in 
the  north-west ;  and  the  Mongols 
hunt  it  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh. 
Mr.  Shaw  heard  of  it  in  his  jonmev 
from  India  to  Yarkand;  and  in  b 
letter  from  Sir  Douglaa  Forsyth  to 
Colonel  Yule,  written  during  the 
last  mission  to  Kashgar,*  he  quotes 
a  native  informant,  who  says : 
"  The  wild  animals  of  Lob  are  tbe 
wild  camel.  ...  I  have  seen 
one  which  was  killed.  ...  It 
is  a  small  animal,  not  much  bigger 
than  a  horse,  and  has  two  hninps. 
It  is  not  like  the  tame  camel ;  its 
limbs  are  very  thin,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether slim  built.  I  have  seen  tliero 
in  the  desert  together  with  herds  of 
wild  horses."  This  seems  to  set  the 
matter  at  rest ;  and  Colonel  Ynlc, 
in  his  introductory  remarks,  has 
collected  the  evidence  on  the  sub* 
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ject,  beginning  with  a  etatemeot  as  Lako  Koko-nor,  to  wliicli  the  nnmc 
old  as  tho  fifteenth  century.  Not-  Sckizopygopaia  is  given, 
withstanding,  therefore,  the  doubts  We  will,  in  conclusion,  say  sonie- 
that  have  been  expressed,  we  think  thing  of  the  pollticnl  aspect  of  Mon- 
it  is  fully  establisbed  that  the  wild  golia.  The  Great  Desert  of  Gobi 
camel  is  not  a  myth.  lies  between  China  Proper  and  East- 
Colonel  Prejevalsky  seems  to  have  em  Turkistan  or  Kasbgaria,  which 
paid  ranch  attention  to  ornithology,  revolted  against  the  Chinese  Govcru- 
nnd  to  have  watched  the  birds  of  ment  and  established  its  ipdepen- 
Easteru  Asia  with  great  and  intelli-  dence  about  fourteen  years  ago.  Its 
gent  iuterest.  In  the  desert  itself  inhabitants  are  Mussulmans  of  the 
the  only  birds  he  saw  were  the  strictest  faith,  and  there  arc  in 
sand-grouae  (Si/rrhapCes  paradoxus  China  Proper  between  three  or  four 
or  Pallann)  and  lark.  The  sand-  millio:is  of  the  same  religion,  Tho 
grouse  was  discovered  and  de-  word  Jlongolia  comprises  the  Gobi 
scribed  by  Pallas  at  the  end  of  Desert,  and  over  the  whole  of  it 
the  last  century,  and  is  distributed  the  Chinese  Govemroent  claims  do- 
over  the  whole  of  Central  Asia,  as  minion.  Their  troops  can  only 
far  as  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  lark  reach  Kasbgaria  by  marching  across 
ii  the  best  songster  of  the  Central  that  terrible  wilderness,  through 
Asian  desert,  and  in  its  music  it  which  there  are  two  caravan  routes. 
rivals  its  Enropean  congener.  It  The  one  to  the  north  leads  from 
has  also  a  remarkable  power  of  Kalgan  to  Uliassutai,  which  is  con- 
imitating  the  notes  of  other  birds,  sidernbly  to  the  north  of  the  Tian 
and  mites  them  with  its  own  Shan  mountains,  which  form  the 
melody.  But  notwithstanding  the  northeru  boundary  of  Kasbgaria; 
distance  and  difference  of  climate,  and  the  other,  a  more  southerly 
it  is  curious  to  notice  that  almost  route,  leads  from  Bantu  almost  dne 
all  the  birds  met  with  by  the  Rus-  west  to  Hami,  which  is  situated  in 
sian  travellers  were  of  the  same  the  Han  Shan  range  to  the  nortb- 
_  species  as  those  familiarly  known  east  of  Kasbgaria.  The  tJhinese 
in  Europe — such  as  the  redstart,  have  never  abandoned  the  idea  of 
the  nut-hatcb,  the  wren,  the  tit-  reconquering  Kasbgaria :  it  is  only 
tnoaso,  the  woodpecker,  the  wheat-  very  recently  that  Russia  has  ceased 
ear,  the  thrush,  the  pheasant,  the  to  treat  it  as  a  revolted  province  of 
partridge,  the  bullfinch,  the  jack-  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  has  made 
Jaw,  the  enckoo,  and  those  cosmo-  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Atalik 
polilau  creatures  the  sparrow  and  Ghazee,  who  is  its  politic  and  cner- 
the  crow.  Captain  Basil  Hall  eays  getic  ruler.  But  it  must  be  a  work 
that  in  all  bis  voyages  he  never  was  of  Immense  difficulty  and  danger  to 
in  a  country  where  he  did  not  meet  transport  an  army  across  the  sands  of 
vith  them.  Prejevalsky  mentions  the  Gobi  \  and  we  are  told  that  the 
that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Chinese  troops  which  are  now  ap- 
birds  be  saw  was  the  kolodjoro  proachiugKuldjatotbo  norlh  of  the 
(^Podocei  ^fnt/er«ont),about  the  size  Tian  Shan  range,  wait  from  time  to 
of  our  starling,  and  resembling  the  time  until  tbey  have  sown  crops  to 
hoopoe  in  its  flight.  This  was  in  support  them  in  their  march.  To 
Aln*aban.  But  it  is  met  with  also  approach  Kasbgaria  from  the  sonth, 
in  the  far  west  of  the  desert,  and  au  army  would  have  to  advance 
was  seen  by  Sir  Doi^las  Forsyth's  from  Thibet  and  cross  the  range  of 
Expedition  in  1870,  on  their  way  Kuen-lun  moantains,  which  the 
from  Leh  to  Yarkand.  One  new  Mongols  sav  extend  to  the  east  as 
species  of  fish   was   discovered  in  far  as  the  bead-waters  of  the  Blue 
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lliver.     But  tliat  is  an  almost  im-~  garia  and   the   Desert  of  Gobi,  a 

practicable  country,  if  we  may  jndge  nowHng  vilderacss.     Our  interest  is 

frjm   the   description    which   Pre-  wholly  as  to  what  will   be  the  de- 

jevalalqf  gives     of     the  deserts  of  vclopment  of  the  southern  fork,  for 

Northern  Thibet,  so  far  as  he  ex-  below  it  lies  India.     There  are  those 

plorcd  them.     He  says : —  in    this    country     who    watch   the 
RiiBsian  advance  with  jealousy  and 

"TliedlmatB  and  natoral  cliaracter  dread;    and  their  fears  would  per 

f>(  this  region  nre  BlmplT-  awful.    .    .    .  haps  be  not  nnreosonable  if  nature 

The    exUauBliOQ    consequent    on    the  Jj^d  not  placed  almost  impraotiosble 

enormous  elevation  affecls  the  strongest  barriers   between    access    to     India 

man.     A    sliorl    march,  or    even   tlie  ,   .,                i       i    o       ■              .l 

ascent  o(  a  slifflit  eminence,  prodncea  a""!  the    march   of    Russia   on    the 

lantraor,  giddiness,  trembling  ot  tlie  East  of  Asia.     Arid  deserts  and  stQ- 

liands  and  feet,  and  vomilinff.     .     .     .  peiidoUB  mountains  may  be   ignored 

The  climate    too,  is  la  complete  , liar-  ^^  paper,  but  they  are  stern  realities 

mony  witli  the  sterility  of  these  wilds,  I..JL.  ;„.'    :„„   ;„  „,:„„^i„  .k„„„i,t 

^.  _■'__,.....,  ,„  Mi.,^r\i  roM  »n,i  tBtn.  when  mvaaion  is  seriously  thought 


The  winter  Is  bitterly  cold  and  tern-  ,      „,              ,         ,           ■  , 

pestuons  ;  the  (jBles  in  spring  are  ac-  of.      We  ourselves  do  not   t 

companiecl  liy  hailstorms ;  the  summer  to  be  possible   for   a   hostile   army, 

rains  are  alau  mingled  with  large  hail-  ^itj,   jir  artillerv   and  commissariat 

stones ;  and  it  is  in  autumn  nlona  tiiat  ^          ^               j,^       ,            frightful 

the  weather  becomes  clear,  still,  and  ■         ^      ,             ,   .       ,...,* 

warm                    Tliere   is    no   regular  ranges  of  mountains  that  intervene 

road  anywhere  in  the  Thibetan  deserts:  between  Kash garia  and   India,  each 

notlilnc  but  tiio  tracks  of  wild  animals  of    which    is  several   thousand   feet 

iu  all  directions."  higher  than  Mont  Blanc  ;    or  if  it 
did  so,  it  would  arrive  there  in  such 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  Russia  1  a    crippled    and    dilapidated    state 

If  we  may  use  a  homely  illustration,  that  European  troops,  cren  in  mo- 

her  lines  of  advance  on  Asia  may  be  derate  numbers,  would  make  short 

compared tothetwoprongsofafork,  work  of  it.     But  we  do  not  believe 

of  which  the  point  of  bifurcation  is  that  so  mad  a  scheme  would  ever 

on  the  western  side  of  the  Pamir,  be  attempted.     The  only  danger  of 

and  the  longer  prong  on  the  north  a  Russian  attack  on  India  is  from 

extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Amoor  the  west,  through  Afghanistan,  and 

on  the  northern  confines  of  Cliina,  it  is  to  that  quarter  that  the  vigi- 

while  the  shorter  and  southern  one  lant  eye    of  British   statesmanship 

is  being  pushed   to   the   southern  shoiild  be  directed,  to  protect  effec- 

border  of  Kashgaria.     Tbe  handle  of  tually  and  for  ever  our  possesaions 

this  fork  stretches  back  to  the  Cas-  in  the  l^at*     But  this  is  a  subject 

pian  8ca  and  the  Ural  Monntains.  foreign  to  our  present  purpose;  and 

But  the  whole  of  the  north,  includ-  wo  will  conclude  by  expressing  oar 

ing  the  vast  district  of  Siberia,  be-  thanks  to   Colonel  Prejevalsky  for 

longs  to   Russia,  unless  wo  esclnde  bis    two    interosting  volumes,   and 

Knldja,    which,   though   conquered  oflering  the  tribute  of  our  admira- 

by  her,  she  professes  to  bo  ready  to  tion  to  him  for  the  courage,  forti- 

give  back  to  China.     Between  these  tude,  and  intelligonco  he  displayed 

two  prongs  lies  the  kingdom  of  Kash-  in  his  adventurous  jonmpy. 

*Since  we  wrote  the  above,  we  are  glad  to  find  our  view  conlirmed  by  Mr.  Schuyler 
In  his  recent  bonk  onTurkistan,  wliickisfuil  of  Interesting  and  usernl  inrurmatioD. 
Hesayslvol.  ij.  p.  265),  "TheonlydangertoIndiatromKuasia  lies  through  Persia. 
Experience  has  proved  that  all  invasions  of  India  have comn  through  AfKhaalstaa, 
nnd  Afghanistan  can  only  bo  approached  by  Ituesia  tiiroiigh  Persia."  And  he  apeaks 
of  tbe  intervening  deserts  and  mountains  Iwlween  Turkistan  and  India,  which 
would  render  a  hostile  movement  in  that  direction  "  esceedlusly  difflculi,  if  not 
impoBMbie." 
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Castle  Gowkie  is  one  of  the 
>iiiost  famnaB  and  ioierestin^  in  ali 
.Scotland.  It  is  a  beautiful  old  hoiiae, 
'  to  start  with, — perfect  in  old  feudal 
■■grandeur,  with  its  ctuatcrciT  turrets 
und  walls  tliat  could  withstand 
nn  army, — its  Inbjrintlis,  its  liiddeo 
stairs,  its  long  mysterious  passages 
— pas&;^es  that  seem  in  many  cases 
to  lead  to  notliing,  but  of  which 
ijo  one  can  bo  too  sure  what  they 
l^ad  to.  Tlie  front,  witli  its  fine 
;ratcway  and  11ankin<;  towers,  is  ap- 
proached now  by  velvet  lawns,  and 
a  peaceful,  beautiful  old  avenne, 
witb  double  rows  of  trees,  like  a 
cathedral ;  and  the  woods  out  of 
which  the  grey  towers  rise,  look 
as  soft  and  rich  in  foliage,  if  not 
so  lofty  in  growth,  as  the  groves  of 
the  South.  But  this  softness  of 
aspect  is  all  new  to  the  place, — that 
is,  new  ^-ithin  the  centnry  or  two 
which  couut  for  but  little  in  the 
history  of  a  dwell  in  g-plocc,  some 
part  of  which,  at  least,  has  been 
staDdin;r  since  the  davs  when  the 
Snxon  Athdings  brought  such  share 
of  arts  as  belonged  to  them  to 
solidify  and  regulate  the  original 
<'eltic  art  which  reared  incised  stones 
upon  rude  burial-places,  and  twined 
mystic  knots  on  its  crosses,  before 
historic  days.  Even  of  this  primi- 
tive decoration  there  are  relics  at 
(lowrie,  where  the  twiatings  and 
twiniags  of  Runic  coi-^a  appear  still 
on  some  bits  of  ancient  wall,  solid 
as  rocks  and  almost  as  everiasting. 
From  these  to  the  graceful  French 
turrets,  which  recall  many  a  gro'y  cha- 
teau, what  a  long  iatervai  of  ycars^! 
But  these  are  filled  with  stirring", 
chronicles  enough,  besides  the  dim, 


not  always  decipherable  records, 
which  *dtfferent  developments  of 
architecture  liavo  left  on  the  old 
house.  The  Earls  of  Gowrie  had 
been  in  the  heat  of  every  commo- 
tion that  took  place  on  or  about  the 
Highland  line  for  more  generations 
than  any  but  a  Celtic  pen  could 
record.  Rebellions,  revenges,  in- 
surrections, conspiracies,  nothing  in 
which  blood  was  shed  and  lands 
lost,  took  place  in  Scotland,  in 
which  they  had  not  had  a  sliare ; 
and  the  annals  of  the  hou^e  are 
very  full,  and  not  without  many  a 
stain.  They  had  been  a  hold  and 
vigorous  race — with  much  evil  in 
them,  and  some  good  ;  never  insig- 
nificant, whatever  else  they  might 
be.  It  could  not  bo  said,  however, 
that  they  are  remarkable  nowadays. 
Since  the  first  Stuart  rising,  known 
in  Scotland  as  the  "  Fifteen,"  they 
have  uot  done  much  that  has  been 
worth  recording  ;  but  yet  their  family 
history  has  always  been  of  an  uu- 
nsual  kind.  The  Randolphs  could 
not  bo  called  eccentric  in  them- 
selves :  on  the  contrary,  when  you 
knew  them,  they  were  at  bottom 
a  respectable  race,  full  of  all  the 
country -gentleman  virtues ;  and 
yet  their  public  career,  such  as 
it  was,  had  been  marked  by  the 
strangest  leaps  and  jerka  of  vicis- 
situde. Yon  would  have  said  an 
impulsive,  fanciful  family  —  now 
making  a  grasp  at  some  visionary 
advanti^e,  now  rushing  into  some 
wild  speculation,  now  making  a  sud- 
den sally  into  public  life — but  soon 
falling  back  mto  mediocrity,  not 
able  apparently,  even  when  the 
impulse    was    purely    selfish     and 
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mercenary,  to  keep  it  up.  Bnt 
tliis  would  not  have  been  at  all  a 
true  conception  of  the  family  char- 
acter; their  actual  virtues  were  not 
of  the  iniagioativc  order,  and  their 
freaks  wei'e  a  mystery  to  tlieir 
friends.  Nevertheless  tdese  freaks 
were  what  the  general  world  was 
most  aware  of  in  the  Randolph  race. 
The  late  Earl  had  been  a  representa- 
tive peer  of  Scotland  {they  had  no 
English  title),  and  bad  made  quite 
a  wonderful  start,  and  for  a  year  or 
two  bad  seemed  about  to  attain  a 
very  eminent  place  in  Scotch  affairs ; 
but  bis  ambition  was  found  to  have 
made  use  of  some  very  equivocal 
modes  of  gaining  influence,  and  he 
dropped  accordingly  at  once  and  for 
ever  from  the  political  firmament 
This  was  quite  a  common  circum- 
stance in  the  family.  An  appa- 
rently brilliant  beginning,  a  dis- 
covery of  evil  means  adopted  for 
ambitions  ends,  a  sadden  subsidence, 
and  the  curious  conclusion  at  the 
end  of  everything  that  this  schemer, 
this  unscrupulous  speculator  ur  po- 
litician, was  a  dull,  good  man  after 
all — unambitious,  contented,  full  of 
domcBtic  kindneas  and  benevolence. 
This  family  peculiarity  made  the 
history  of  the  Randolphs  a  very 
.  strange  one,  broken  by  the  oddest 

interruptions,  and  with  no  consist- 
ency in  it.  There  was  another  cir- 
cnmatance,  however,  which  attracted 
still  more  the  wonder  and  observa- 
tion  of  the  public.  For  one  who 
can  appreciate  such  a  rucosdite 
matter  aa  family  character,  there 
ace  hundreds  who  arc  interested 
ill  a  family  secret,  and  tliis  the 
house  of  Randolph  possessed  iu 
perfection.  It  was  a  mystery 
which  piqued  the  imagination  and 
excited  the  interest  of  the  entire 
country.  Tha  story  went,  that 
somewhere  bid  amid  the  massive 
walls  and  tortuous  passages  there 
was  a  secret  chamber  in  Oowrie 
Castle.      Everybody    knew    of    Us 


existence ;    but  save   the   earl,  hV 
heir,  and  one  other  person,  not  <l 
the  family,  but  filling  a  confidenti* 
post   in   their    service,    no    morti? 
knew  where  this  mysterious  hidiu'Jj   ■ 
place  was.     There  nad  been  count_ 
less  guesses  made  at  it,  and  expedi 
ents  of  ail  kinds  invented  to  find  i 
out.  Every  visitor  who  ever  entered! 
the  old  gateway,  nay,  even  passingl 
travellere  who  saw  the  turrets  from| 
the  road,  searched  keenly  for  c 
trace  of   this  mysterious  cban 
But  all  guesses  and  researches  weref 
equally  in  vain. 

I  was  about  to  say  that  no  ghost-l 
story  T  ever  heard  of  has  be 
steadily  and  long  believed, 
this  would  be  a  mistake,  for  nobodjj 
knew  even  with  any  certainty  thaJ 
there  was  a  ghost  connected  'wita 
it.  A  secret  chamber  was  nothirf 
wonderful  in  so  old  a  house, 
doubt  they  exist  in  many  such  dtJ 
houses,  and  arc  always  curious  i 
interesting  —  strange  ri 
moving  than  any  history,  of  /the 
time  when  a  man  was  not 
his  own  house,  and  when  it  migltt 
necessary  to  secure  a  refuge  beyond 
the  reach  of  spies  or  traitonf  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Such  a  ^fuge 
was  a  necessity  of  life  to  k  great 
medieval  noble.  The  peijniUarity 
about  this  secret  chamber,  bowover, 
was,  that  some  secret  jeonnected 
with  the  very  enistence  ofTthe  fam- 
ily was  always  understood  to  be  in- 
volved in  it.  It  was  jriot  only  the 
secret  hiding-place  for<ftn  emei^ency, 
a  kind  of  historical  -possession  pre- 
supposing the  importance  of  his 
race,  of  which  4  man  might  be 
honestly  proud  ?  but  there  was  some-, 
thing  hidden  in  it  of  which  assuredly 
the  race  cootd  not  be  proud.  It  is 
wonderfiil  how  easily  a  family  learns 
to  piqno  itself  upon  any  distinctive 
possesion.  A  ghost  is  a  sign  of 
importance  not  to  be  despised  ;  a 
haunted  room  is  worth  as  much  as 
a  small  farm  to  the  complacency  of 
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the  family  that  owns  it    And  no  felt  their  character  affected  by  any 

doubt  the  younger  branches  of  the  such    interesting   historical    record. 

Gowrie    family — the   light-minded  They  were  not  so  morbidly  sensitive. 

portion  of  the  race — felt  this,  and  Some  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that 

were  proud  of   their  unfathomable  Earl  Robert,  the  wicked  Earl,  was 

secret,  and  felt  a  thrill  of  agreeable  shut  up  there  in  everlasting  penance, 

awe    and    piquant    suggestion    go  playing  cards  with  the  devil  for  his 

through  them,  when    they  remera-  soul.     But  it  would  have  been  too 

bercd     the    mysterious    something  great  a  feather  in  the  family  cap  to 

which     they    did     not     know     in  have   thus  got  the  devil,  or  even 

their  familiar   home.      That   thrill  one  of  his  angels,  bottled  up,  as  it 

ran    through    the    entire   circle   of  were,  and  safely  in  hand,  to  make 

victors,    and     children,    and     ^r-  it  possible  that  any  lasting  stigma 

rants,  when  the  Earl  peremptorily  could  be  connected  with  such  a  fact 

forbade  a   projected   improvement,  as  this.    What  a  thing  it  would  be  to 

or  stopped  a  reckless  exploration,  know  where  to  lay  one's  band  upon 

Tiioy  looked  at  each  other  with  a  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and  prove 

pleasurable  shiver.  "Did  you  hear!"  him  once  for  all,  cloven  foot  and 

they  said,     "  He  will  not  let  Lady  everything  else,  to  the  confusion  of 

Gowrie  liave  that  closet  she  wants  so  gainsayers ! 

much  in  that  bit  of  wall.     Ho  sent         So  this  was  not  to  be  received  as 

the  workmen  about  their  business  a  satisfactory  solution,  nor  could  any 

before  they  could  touch  it,  though  other  be  su^ested  which  was  more 

the  wall  is  twenty  feet  thick  if  it  to  the  purpose.     The  popular  mind 

is  an  inch :  ah !"  said  the  visitors,  gave  it  up,  and  yet  never  gave  it 

looking  at  each  other;  and  this  lively  up;  and  still  ei'erybody  who  visits 

suggestion  sent  tinglings  of  excite-  Gowrie,  be  it  as  a  guest,  be  it  as  a 

raent   to   their  very   finger-points ;  tourist,  be  it  only  as  a  gazer  from  a 

but   even    to    his    wife,    mourning  passing  carriage,  or  from  the  flying 

the  commodious  closet  she  had  in-  railway  train   which   just  glimpses 

tended,  the  Eari  made  no  explana-  its  turrets    in    the   distance,  daily 

tions.     For  anything  she  knew,  it  and  yearly  spends  a  certain  amount 

might  be  there,  next  to  lier  room,  of  curiosity,  wonderment,  and  con- 

this  mysterious  InrkinE-place  ;  and  jecture  about  the  Secret  Chamber 

it  may  he  supposed  that  this  sug-  — the  most  pioiiant  and  undiseoscr- 

gestion  conveyed  to  Lady  Gowrie's  able  wonder  which  has  endured  un- 

vetna  a  thrill  more  keen  and  strange,  guessed  and  undeciphcred  to  modem 

perhaps  too  vivid   to   be   pleasant,  times. 

But  she  was  not  in  the  favoured  This  was  how  the  matter  stood 
or  unfortunate  number  of  those  to  when  young  John  Randolph,  Lord 
whom  the  truth  could  be  revealed.  Lindores,  came  of  age.  He  was  a 
I  need  not  say  what  the  different  young  man  of  great  character  and 
theories  on  the  subject  were.  Some  energy,  not  like  the  usual  Randolph 
thought  there  had  been  a  treacherous  strain — for,  as  we  have  said,  tiie 
massacre  there,  and  that  the  secret  type  of  character  common  in  this 
chamber  was  blocked  by  the  akele-  romantically -situated  family,  not- 
ions of  murdered  g^uests, — a  treach-  withstanding  the  erralic  incidents 
cry  no  doubt  covering  the  family  .common  to  them,  was  that  of  dul- 
with  shame  in  its  day,  but  so  con-  ness  and  honesty,  especially  in 
doned  by  long  softening  of  years  as  their  cariy  days.  But  young  Lin- 
to  have  all  the  shame  taken  out  of  dorea  was  not  so.  He  was  hon- 
it.     The  Randolphs  could  not  liave  est  and   honourable,  but  not  dull. 
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lie  lad  gone  tlirough  almost  a  re-  lliat  tLe  young  niau  would  require 

inarkablc  course  at  school  and  at  the  somcthiug  to  do  liiin  good — that  be 

university  —  not    perhaps    in   quite  would  waot  the  soothing  of  chuoge 

the  ordinary  way  of  scholarship,  but  and  the  gratification  of  his  wishes, 

enough    to   attract    men's   eyes   to  as  one  might  speak  of  a  convalescent 

him.     IIo  bad  made  more  tiian  odo  or  the   victim    of    some    calamity. 

great   speech    at  the   Union.      lie  This  tone   pujzled    Lindores,  who, 

was  full  of  ambitioD,  and  force,  and  thoagh  ho  thought  it  a  fine  thing 

life,    intending   all   sorts   of    great  to  travel  and    acquire  infomnntion, 

things,  and    meaning  to  make  his  was  as    scornful    of    the    idea   of 

position  a  stepping-stone  to  all  that  being  dooe  good  to  as  is  natural  t<> 

was  excellent  in   public  life.     Not  any  fine  young  fellow  fresh  from 

for  him  the  country- gentleman  ex-  Osford   and   the   triumphs   of   Ibe 

istence  which  was  congenial  to  his  Union.     But  he  reflected  that  the 

father.     The  idea  of  snoceeding  to  old    school    had    its   own    way   of 

the  family  honours  and  becoming  n  treating   things,  and   was  satisfied. 

Scotch  peer,  either  represented  or  re-  AH    was    settled    accordingly    for 

presentative,  filled  him  with  horror;  this  journey,  before  he  came  borne 

and  filial  piety  in  his  case  was  made  to^  go  through  the  ceremonial  per- 

warm  by  all  the  enei^y  of  personal  formances  of  the  coming  of  age, 

hopes  when    he    prayed   tbat    bis  the    dinner    of    the    tenantry,   the 

father  might  live,  if  not  for  ever,  speeches,   the    congratutatious,    hi" 

yet  longer  than  any  Lord  Gowrie  father's  banquet,  his  mother's  ball. 

had  lived  for  the  last  century  or  It  was  in  summer,  and  the  country 

two.     lie  was  as  sure  of  his  elce-  was  as  gay  as  ail  the  entertainments 

tion  for  the  county  the  next  time  tbat  were  to  be  given  in  his  honour, 

there   was   a   chance,    as   anybody  His  friend  who  was  going  to  ac- 

cau  be  certain  of  anything;  and  in  company  him    on    his  tour,  as  hf 

the  meantime  he   meant  to  travel,  had   accompanied    him   through   a 

to  go  to  America,  to  go  no  one  considerable   portion  of  hie  life — 

could    tell    where,   seeking  for  in-  Almeric  Ffarrington,  a  young  mnn 

stnictioTi  and  experience,  as  is  the  of  the  same  aspirations — came  up  to 

manner  of  high-spirited  young  men  Scotland  with  him  for  these  festiv- 

with    parliamentary   tendencies    iu  ities.     And  as  they  rushed  through 

the  present  day.     In  former  limes  the    night   on    the  Great  Northern 

he  would  have  gone  "  to  the  wars  Kailway,  in  the  intervals  of  two  naps, 

in  the  Hie  Gcrmanie,"  or  on  a  cm-  they  had  a  scrap  of  conversation  t» 

sade  to  the  Holy  Land ;  bnt  the  days  to  these  birthday  glories.     "  It  will 

of  the  crusaders  and  of  the  soldiers  be  a  bore,  but  it  will  not  last  long," 

of  fortune  being  over,  Lindores  fol-  said  Lindores.     They  were  both  of 

lowed  the  fashion  of  bis  time.     He  the  opinion  that  anything  that  did 

had  made  all  his  arrangements  for  not  produce  information  or  promote 

his  tour,  which  his  father  did  not  culture  was  a  bore. 

oppose.     On    the    contrary.    Lord  "But  is  there  not  a  revelation  to 

Gowrie  encouraged  all  those  plans,  be  made  to  you,  among  all  the  other 

though  with  an  air  of  mcl.iucholy  things  you  have  to  go  through  £*' 

indulgence  which  his  son  could  not  said  Ffarringtou.     "  Have  not  you 

understand.    "  It  will  do  you  good,"  to  be  introduced  to  the  secret  cliom- 

be  said,  with  a  sigh.     "  Yes,  yes,  ber,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  i     I 

my  boy ;    the  best  thing  for  you."  sliould  like  to  be  of  the  party  thert'. 

This,  DO  doubt,  was  true  enough;  Lindores." 

bnt  there   was  an    implied  feeling  "Ah,"  said  the  heir,  "I  had  forgot- 
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ten  that  part  of  it,"  wbich,  however, 
was  not  the  case,  "  Indeed  I  don't 
knowif  lam  tobetold.  Even  family 
dogmas  are  shakcD  nowadays." 

"Oh,  I  should  insist  on  that," 
Baid  Ffaxrington,  ligbttj.  "It  is 
not  many  who  liave  the  chanee  of 
paving  such  "a  yisit — better  than 
Ilime  and  all  the  mediums.  I 
shonid  insist  upon  that'' 

''  I  have  no  reason  ti>  suppose 
that  it  has  any  connection  with 
Home  or  tfae  mediums,"  said  Lin- 
dores,  slightly  nettled.  He  was 
himself  an  esprit  fort ;  but  a  mys- 
tery in  one's  own  family  is  not  like 
vulgar  mysteries.      He  liked  it  to 


o  offence,"  said  his  com- 
panion. "I  have  alnays  thought 
that  a  railway  train  would  be  a  great 
chance  for  the  spirits.  If  one  was 
to  show  suddenly  in  that  vacant  seat 
beside  you,  what  a  triumphant  proof 
of  tlaeir  existence  that  would  he ! 
bnt  they  don't  take  advantage  of 
their  opportunities.'' 

Lindores  could  not  teli  what  it 
was  that  made  hitn  think  at  that 
moment  of  a  portrait  he  had  seen 
in  a  back  room  at  the  castle  of  old 
liarl  Robert,  the  wicked  Earl,  It 
was  a  bad  portrait — a  daub— a  copy 
made  by  an  amateur  of  the  genuine 
portrait,  which,  out  of  horror  of 
Karl  Robert  and  his  wicked  ways, 
had  been  removed  by  some  inter- 
mediate lord  from  its  place  in  the 
gallery.  Lindores  had  never  seen 
the  original — i.otliing  but  this  daub 
of  a  copy.  Yet  somehow  this  face 
occurred  to  him  by  some  strange  Unk 
of  association — seemed  to  come  into 
his  eyes  as  his  friend  spoke.  A 
plight  shiver  ran  over  him.  It  was 
strange.  Ue  made  no  reply  to 
Ffarrington, but  sethimiiclf  to  think 
how  it  could  be  that  the  latent  pre- 
sence in  his  mind  of  some  anticipa- 
tion of  this  approaching  disclosure, 
touched  into  life  by  his  friend's  sug- 
cwticn.  should  have  called  out  of  bis 


memory  a  momentary  reali^lion  of 
the  acknowledged  magician  of  the 
family.  This  sentence  is  full  of 
long  words;  but  unfortunately  long 
words  are  required  in  such  a  case. 
And  the  process  was  very  simple 
when  you  traced  it  out.  It  was  the 
clearest  case  of  unconscious  cerebra- 
tion. He  shut  his  eyes  by  way  of 
securing  privacy  while  he  thought 
it  out;  and  being  tired,  and  not  at 
all  alarmed  by  his  unconscious  cere- 
bration, before  he  opened  tliem 
again  fell  fast  aeleep. 

And  his  birthday,  which  was  the 
day  following  bis  arrival  at  Glen- 
lyon,  was  a  very  busy  day.  He 
had  not  time  to  think  of  anything 
but  the  immediate  occupations  of 
the  moment.  Public  and  private 
greetings,  congratulations,  offerings, 
pouted  upon  bim.  The  Cowries 
were  popular  in  this  generation, 
which  was  far  from  being  usual  in 
the  family.  Lady  Cowrie  was  kind 
and  generous,  with  that  kindness 
which  comes  from  the  heart,  and 
which  is  the  only  kindness  likely 
to  impress  the  keen-sighted  popular 
indgment ;  and  Lord    Gowrie    liiid 


tion  of  his  prcde( 
could  be  splendid  now  and  then 
on  great  occasions,  thongh  in 
general  they  were  homely  enough ; 
all  wbicli  the  public  likes.  It 
was  a  bore,  Lindores  said ;  but  yet 
the  young  man  did  uot  dislike  the 
honours,  and  the  adulation,  and 
all  the  hearty  speeches  and  good 
wishes.  It  is  sweet  to  a  young 
man  to  feel  himself  the  centre  of  all 
hopes.  It  seemed  veiy  reasonable 
to  him  —  very  natural  —  that  he 
should  he  so,  and  that  the  farmers 
shonid  feel  a  pride  of  anticipation 
in  thinking  of  his  future  speeches 
in  Parliament.  He  promised  to 
them  with  the  sinccrest  good  faith 
that  he  would  not  disappoint  their 
expectations — that  he  would  feel 
their  interest  in  him  an  additional 
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Bpur.  What  so  naturnl  aa  that  in- 
terest and  these  expectationa  1  He 
was  ahnost  solemniBed  by  his  o»n 
position — so  young,  looked  np  to  by 
so  many  people — so  many  hopes 
depending  on  nim  ;  and  yet  it  was 
'  quite  natural.  His  father,  however, 
was  still  tnorc  solemnised  than 
Lindores — and  tliis  was  strange,  to 
say  tlio  least.  -  His  face  grew  graver 
and  graver  as  the  day  went  on,  till 
it  almost  seemed  as  if  he  were  dis- 
satisfied with  his  son's  popularity, 
or  had  some  painful  thought  weigh- 
ing on  his  mind.  He  was  restless 
and  eager  for  the  termination  of  tlie 
dinner,  and  to  get  rid  of  his  guests ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  gone, 
showed    an   equal  anxiety  that  his 


son  should  retire  too.  "Go  to  bed 
at  once,  as  a  favour  to  rae,"  Lord 
Gowrie  said.  "You  will  have  a. 
great  deal  of  fatigue — to-morrow." 
"  You  need  not  be  afraid  for  me, 
sir,"  said  Lindores,  half  affronted  ; 
but  he  obeyed,  being  tired.  He 
had  not  once  thought'of  the  secret 
to  be  disclosed  to  him,  through  all 
that  long  day.  But  when  he  woke 
Buddenly  with  a  start  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  to  find  the  candles  all 
lighted  in  bis  room,  and  his  father 
standing  by  his  bedside,  Lindores 
instantly  thought  of  it,  and  in  9. 
moment  felt  that  the  leading  event 
— the  chief  incident  of  all  that  bad 
happened — was  going  to  take  place 


Lord  Gowrie  was  very  grave,  and 
very  pale.  He  was  standing  with 
bis  hand  on  his  son's  shoulder  to 
wake  him ;  his  dress  was  unchanged 
from  the  moment  they  had  parted. 
And  the  sight  of  this  formal  cos- 
tume was  very  bewildering  to  the 
young  man  as  lie  started  up  in  bis 
bed.  But  next  moment  he  seemed 
to  know  exactly  bow  it  was,  and, 
more  than  that,  to  have  known  it 
all  bis  liFe.  Explanation  seemed 
unueccssnry.  At  any  other  moment, 
in  any  other  place,  a  man  would  be 
startled  to  he  suddenly  woke  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  But  Lin- 
dores haiJ  no  such  feeling  ;  he  did 
not  oven  ask  n  question,  but  sprang 
up,  and  fixed  bis  eyes,  taking  in  all 
the  strange  circumstances,  ou  his 
father's  face. 

"  Get  up,  my  boy,"  said  Lor-i 
Gowrie,  "and  dress  as  qaictly  as 
yon  cau;  it  is  full  time.  I  have 
lighted  your  candles,  and  your 
things  are  all  ready,  You  have  had 
ii  pood  long  sleep." 

Even  now  he  did  not  ask,  What  is 
it  I  asunder  any  other  circnmstancea 


he  would  have  done.  He  got  up 
without  a  word,  with  an  impulse  of 
nervous  speed  and  rapidity  of  move- 
ment such  ns  only  excitement  can 
ipvc,  and  dressed  himself,  his  father 
helping  him  silently.  It  was  a  curi- 
ous scene  :  the  room  gleaming  with 
lights,  the  silence,  the  hurried  toilet, 
the  stillness  of  deep  night  all  around. 
The  house,  though  so  full,  and  with 
the  echoes  of  festivity  but  just  over, 
was  quiet  as  if  there  was  not  a  crea- 
ture within  it — more  quiet,  indeed, 
for  the  stillness  of  vacancy  is  not 
half  so  impressive  as  the  stillness  of 
hushed  and  slumbering  life. 

Lord  Gowrie  went  to  the  table 
when  this  first  step  was  over,  and 
poured  out  a  glass  of  wine  from  a 
bottle  which  stood  there, — a  rich, 
golden  -  coloured,  perfumy  wine, 
which  sent  its  scent  tbroucfh  the 
room.  "  You  will  want  all  your 
strength,"  he  said ;  "  take  this  be- 
fore yon  go,  It  is  the  famous 
Imperial  Tokay ;  there  is  only  a 
little  left,  and  you  will  want  all 
your  strength." 

Lindores  took  the  wine ;  he  bad 
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never  drunk  any  like  it  beforo,  and 
the  peculiar  fra^nnce  remained  in 
liis  mind,  aa  perfumes  so  often  do, 
with  a  vhole  worid  of  association 
in  them.  Uia  father's  eyes  dwelt 
upon  him  with  a  melancholy  sym- 
pathy. "  You  are  going  to  en- 
coQDter  the  greatest  trial  of  your 
life,"  he  said ;  and  taking  the  young 
man's  hand  into  his,  felt  his  pulse. 
"It  is  (juick,  but  it  is  quite  firm, 
and  yon  have  had  a  good  long  sleep." 
'I'hon  be  did  what  tt  needs  a  great 
deal  of  pressure  to  induce  an  Eng- 
lishman to  do, — lie  kissed  his  son 
on  the  cbeek.  "  God  hiess  you  I" 
be  said,  faltering.  "  Come,  now, 
everything  is  ready,  Lindores." 

Ue  took  up  in  bis  hand  a  small 
lamp,  which  bo  had  apparently 
brought  with  him,  and  led  the  way. 
By  this  time  Lindores  began  to  feel 
himself  again,  and  to  wake  to  the 
ironaciousness  of  all  his  own  supe- 
riorities and  enlightenments.  The 
simple  sense  that  he  was  one  of  the 
members  of  a  family  with  a  mys- 
tery, and  that  the  moment  of  liia 
personal  encounter  with  this  special 
power  of  darkness  bad  come,  had 
Iieen  the  first  thrilling,  ocerwbeim- 
ing  thought  But  now  as  he  fol- 
lowed his  father,  Lindores  began  to 
remember  that  he  himself  was  not 
altogether  like  other  men  ;  that  there 
was  that  in  him  which  would  make 
it  natural  that  he  should  throw 
some  light,  hitherto  untbougbt  of, 
upon  this  carefully-preserved  dark- 
ness. AVbat  secret  even  there  might 
bo  in  it — secret  of  hereditary  ten- 
dency, of  psychic  force,  of  mental 
conformation,  or  of  some  curious 
eomhination  of  circumstances  at 
once  more  and  less  potent  than 
these — it  was  for  him  to  find  out. 
He  gathered  all  his  forces  about 
bim,  reminded  himself  of  modern 
enlightenment,  and  hade  his  nerves 
be  steel  to  all  vulgar  horrors.  He, 
too,  felt  bis  own  pulse  as  he  followed 
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his  father.  To  spend  the  night 
perhaps  amongst  the  skeletons  of 
that  old-world  mnssacro,  and  to  re- 
pent the  sins  of  his  ancestors — to 
be  brought  within  the  range  of  some 
optical  illusion  believed  in  bilbiyto 
by  all  the  generations,  and  which, 
no  doubt,  was  of  a  startling  kind, 
or  his  father  would  not  look  so 
Berions— rany  of  tliese  he  felt  him- 
self quite  strong  to  encounter.  His 
heart  and  spirit  rose.  A  young  man 
has  but  seldom  the  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself  so  early 
in  his  career ;  and  his  was  such 
a  chance  as  occurs  to  very  few. 
No  douht  it  was  something  that 
would  be  extremely  trying  to  tbo 
nerves  and  im^ination.  He  called 
up  all  bis  powers  to  vanquish  both. 
And  along  with  tbis  call  upon  him- 
self to  exertion,  there  was  the  less 
serious  impulse  of  curiosity :  he 
would  see  at  last  what  the  Secret 
Chamber  was,  where  it  was,  bow  it 
fitted  into  the  labyrinlhs  of  the  old 
house.  This  be  tried  to  put  in  its 
due  place  as  a  most  interesting  ob- 
ject. He  faiA  to  himself  that  he 
would] willingly  have  gone  a  long 
journey  at  aoy  time  to  be  present 
at  such  an  exploration;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  other  circum- 
stances a  secret  chamber,  with 
probably  some  unthought-of  histori- 
cal interest  in  it,  would  have  been 
a  very  fascinating  discovery.  He 
tried  very  hard  to  excite  himself 
about  this;  hut  it  was  curious  how 
fictitious  he  felt  the  interest;  and 
how  conscious  he  was  that  it  was 
an  effort  to  feel  any  curiosity  at 
all  on  the  subject.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  Secret  Chamber  was  en- 
tirely secondary — thrown  hack,  as 
all  accessories  are,  by  a  more  press- 
ing interest.  The  overpowering 
thought  of  what  was  in  it  drove 
aside  all  healthy,  natural  curiosity 
about  itself. 
It  mtiat  not  be  saiposed,   how- 
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ever,  that  the  father  and  bod  hnd  a  and  pain  wbicb  barred  all  forther 
long  way  to  go  to  have  time  for  all  amusement ;  he  grasped  him  by  the 
these  thoughts.  -Thoughts  travel  at  hand,  crushing  it  between  hia  own. 
Hghtningapeed,  and  there  was  abnn-  "  Now,  my  boy,  my  dear  son,"  he 
dant  leisure  for  this  between  the  time  aaid,  in  tones  that  wore  scarcely 
they  bad  left  the  door  of  Lindores'  audible.  His  countenance  was  full 
room  and  gone  down  the  corridor,  no  of  the  dreary  pain  of  a  looker-on — 
further  off  than  to  Lord  Gowrie's  one  who  haii  no  share  in  the  excitc- 
own  chamber,  naturally  one  of  the  mentof  pcrvonal  danger,  but  has  the 
chief  rooms  of  the  house.  Nearly  more  terrible  part  of  watching  those 
opposite  this,  a  few  steps  further  on,  who  are  in  deadliest  peril.  He  was 
was  a  little  neglected  room  devoted  a  powerful  man,  and  bis  large  form 
tolnmber,  with  which  Lindores  had  shook  with  emoUon  ;  gre^  beads 
been  familiar  all  his  life.  Why  this  of  moisture  stood  nponhis  forehead, 
nest  of  old  rubbish,  dust,  and  cob-  An  old  sword  with  a  cross  handle 
webs  should  be  so  near  the  bed-  lay  upon  a  dusty  chairamong  other 
room  of  the  head  of  the  house  had  dusty  and  battered  relics.  "Take 
been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  this  with  you,"  he  said,  in  the  same 
people — to  the  guesU  who  saw  it  inaudible,  breathless  way — whether 
while  exploring,  and  to  each  new  as  a  weapon,  \thether  as  n  religions 
servant  in  succession  who  planned  symbol  Lindores  could  not  guess, 
an  attack  upon  its  ancient  stores,  The  young  man  took  it  mechanically. 
scandalised  by  finding  it  to  have  Uisfatherpushed  opens  door  which 
been  neglected  by  their  predecessors,  it  seemed  to  him  he  had  never  seeti 
All  their  attempts  to  clear  >t  oat  before,  and  led  him  into  another 
had,  however,  been  resisted,  nobody  vaulted  chamber.  Here  even  the 
could  tell  bow,  or  indeed  thought  limited  powers  of  speech  Lord 
it  worth  while  to  inquire.  As  for  Oowrie  had  retained  seemed  to  for- 
Lindorcs,  he  had  been  used  to  the  sake  him,  and  his  voice  became  a 
place  from  hia  childhood,  and  there-  mere  hoarse  murmur  in  his  throat, 
fore  accepted  it  as  the  most  nataral  For  want  of  speech  he  pointed  to 
thing  in  the  world.  He  had  been  another  door  in  the  further  comer 
in  and  out  a  hundred  times  in  his  of  this  Bmall  vacant  room,  gave  bim 
play.  And  it  was  here,  ho  rcmeni-  to  understand  by  a  gesture  that  be 
bered  suddculy,  that  he  hod  seen  the  was  to  knock  there,  and  then  went 
bad  picture  of  Earl  Robert  which  hack  into  the  Inmber-room.  The 
had  so  curiously  come  into  his  eyes  d<>or  into  this  was  left  open,  and  a 
on  bis  journeying  here,  by  a  mental  faintglimmerof  the  lamp  shed  light 
movement  which  he  had  identified  iiito  this  little  intermediate  place 
at  once  as  unconscious  cerebration,  — this  debatable  land  between  the 
The  first  feeling  in  his  mind,  as  seen  and  the  unseen.  In  ^ite  of 
his  father  went  to  the  open  door  of  himself,  Lindores'  heart  began  to 
this  lumber-room,  was  a  mixture  beat.  He  made  a  breathless  panse. 
of  amusement  and  surprise.  What  feeling  his  head  go  round.  He  held 
was  be  going  to  pick  up  there?  some  the  old  sword  in  his  hand,  not  know- 
old  pen  tacic,  some  amulet  or  scrap  ing  whatit  was.  Then,  summoning 
of  antiquated  magic  to  act  as  armoar  all  his  courage,  he  went  forward  and 
gainst  the  evil  onef  But  Lord  knocked  at  the  closed  door.  His 
Oowrie,  going  on  and  setting  down  knock  was  not  loud,  but  it  seemed 
the  lamp  on  the  table,  turned  round  to  echo  all  over  the  silent  bouse, 
upon  his  son  with  a  face  of  agitation  Would  everybody  hear  and  wake. 
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and  rush  to  see  what  had  hap-  all  that  he  thought  he  saw.  Uix 
pened  !  Thiscaprice  of  imagination  heart,  which  had  oeen  tbumpins;  bo 
seized  npoQ  hira,  oustine  all  the  loud  as  almost  to  choke  him,  etop- 
tirmer  tiioughts,  the  steailtast  calm  ped  that  tremciidoua  upward  and 
of  mind  with  which  he  ought  to  downward  motion  like  a  steam  pis- 
have  encountered  the  mystery,  ton ;  and  he  grew  calm.  Perfectly 
Would  they  all  .rush  id,  in  wild  still,  dim,  unoccupied:  yet  not  so 
dhhabilU,  in  terror  and  dismay,  be-  dim  either  ;  there  was  no  apparent 
fore  the  door  opened !  How  Ion;;  source  of  light,  no  windows,  cur- 
it  was  of  openmg !  He  touched  tains  of  tapestry  drawn  everywhere 
the  panel  with  his  hand  again.—  — no  lamp  risible,  no  fire — and  yet  a 
This  time  there  was  no  delay.  In  kind  of  strange  light  which  made 
a  moment,  as  if  thrown  suddenly  everything  quite  clear.  He  looked 
open  by  some  one  within,  the  door  round,  trying  to  smile  at  his  terrors, 
moved.  It  opened  just  wide  enough  trying  to  say  to  himself  that  it  was 
to  let  him  enter,  stoppiug  half-way  the  most  curious  place  he  had  ever 
as  if  aorae  one  invisible  held  it,  seen — that  he  must  show  Ffarrington 
wide  enough  for  welcome,  but  no  some  of  that  tapestry — that  he  must 
more.  Liudores  stepped  across  the  really  bring  away  a  panel  of  that 
threshold  with  a  beating  heart,  carving, — when  ho  suddenly  saw 
What  was  he  about  to  see!  the  that  the  door  was  shut  by  which  he 
skeletons  of  the  murdered  victims  \  had  entered — nay,  more  than  shut, 
a  ghostly  charnel-house  full  of  bloody  undiscemible,  covered  like  all  the 
traces  of  crime !  He  seemed  to.be  rest  of  the  walls  by  that  strange 
hurried  and  pushed  in  as  he  made  tapestry.  At  this  his  heart  began 
that  step.  What  was  this  world  of  to  beat  again  in  spite  of  him.  He 
mystery  Into  which  he  was  plunged  looked  round  once  more,  and  woke 
— what  was  it  he  saw!,  up  to  more  vivid  being  with  a  sud- 
He  saw — nothing — escept  what  den  start.  Had  his  eyes  been  incap- 
nas  agreeable  enough  to  behold, —  able  of  vision  on  his  first  entrance  ? 
an  antiquated  room  hung  with  tapes-  Unoccupied  }  Who  was  that  in  the 
try,  very  old  tapestry  of  rude  design,  great  chair? 

its  colours  faded  into  softness  and  It  seemed  to  Lindores  that  be 
harmony;  between  its  folds  here  and  had  seen  neither  the  chair  nor  the 
there  a  panel  of  carved  wood,  rude  man  when  he  came  in.  There  they 
too  in  design,  with  traces  of  half-  were,  however,  solid  and  unmistab- 
worn  gilding;  a  table  covered  with  able;  the  chair  carved  'like  the 
strange  instruments,  parchnieats,  panels,  the  man  seated  in  front  of 
chemical  tubes,  and  carious  ma-  the  table.  He  looked  at  Lindores 
chinery,  all  with  a  quaintnesa  of  form  with  a  calm  and  open  gaze,  inspect- 
and  dimness  of  material  that  spoke  ing  him.  The  young  man's  heart 
of  age.  A  heavy  old  velvet  cover,  seemed  in  his  throat  fluttering  like 
thick  with  embroidery  faded  almost  a  bird,  but  bo  was  brave,  and  his 
out  of  all  colour,  was  on  the  table  ;  mind  made  one  final  effort  to  break 
on  '  the  wall  above  it,  something  this  spell.  He  tried  to  speak,  labour- 
that  looked  like  a  very  old  Vene-  ing  with  a  voice  that  would  not 
tian  mirror,  the  glass  so  dim  and  sound,  and  with  lips  too  parched  t^ 
crusted  that  it  scarcely  reflected  at  form  a  word,  "I  see  how  it  is,"  * 
all ;  on  the  floor  an  old  soft  Per-  was  what  he  wanted  to  say.  It  wa." 
sian  carpet,  worn  into  a  vague  Earl  Robert's  face  that  was  looking 
blending  of   all   colore.     This    was  at  hira  ;  and  startled  as  be  was,  he 
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draped  forth  his  philosophy  to  sap- 
port  him.  What  could  it  be  bat 
optical  dclasioaa,  nnconscioas  cere- 
bration, occultseizDre  by  the  impres- 
sed and  etni^ling  mind  of  this  one 
couDteuance  ?  But  he  could  not 
bear  himself  speak  any  word  as  he 
stood  compulsed,  struggling  nilb  dry 
lips  and  choking  voice. 

The  Appearance  smiled,  as  if 
knowing  his  tbouvhts  —  not  un- 
kindly, not  maligiily — with  a  cer- 
tain amusement  mingled  vith  scorn. 
Then  he  spoke,  and  the  sound 
seemed  to  breathe  through  the 
room  not  like  any  voice  that  Lin- 
dores  had  ever  heard,  a  kind  of 
utterance  of  the  place,  like  the 
nistle  of  the  air  or  the  ripple  of  the 
sea.  "  If  on  will  team  better  to- 
night :  this  is  no  phantom  of  your 
brain  ;  it  is  I." 

"In  God's  name,"  cri.-d  the 
young  man  in  his  soul ;  he  did  not 
know  whether  the  words  ever  got 
into  the  air  or  not,  if  there  was  any  ' 
air ; — "  In  God's  name,  who  are 
your 

The  figure  rose  as  if  coming  to  him 
to  reply ;  and  Lindores,  overcome 
by  the  apparent  approach,  strug- 
gled into  utterance.  A  cry  came 
from  him — he  heard  it  this  time — 
and  even  in  his  extremity  felt  a 
pang  tlie  more  to  hear  the  terror  in 
Ills  own  voice.  But  he  did  not 
flinch,  he  stood  desperate,  all  bis 
strength  concentrated  in  the  act ; 
be  neither  turned  nor  recoiled. 
Vaguely  gleaming  through  his  mind 
came  the  thought  timt  to  be  thus 
brought  in  contact  with  the  unseen 
was  the  experiment  to  be  most  de- 
sired on  earth,  the  final  settlement 
of  a  hundred  questions ;  but  his 
faculties  were  not  sufficiently  under 
command  to  entertain  it.  Ue  only 
stood  firm,  that  was  all. 

And  the  figure  did  not  approach 
him ;  after  a  moment  it  subsided 
back^ain  into  the  chair — subsided, 


for  no  sound,  not  the  faintest, 
accompanied  its  movements.  It 
was  the  form  of  a  man  of  middle 
age,  the  hair  white,  but  the  beard 
only  crisped  with  gicy,  the  features 
those  of  the  picture — a  familiar 
face,  more  or  less  like  all  the 
Randolphs,  but  with  an  air  of 
domination  and  power  altogether 
unlike  that  of  the  race.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  long  robe  of  dark 
colour,  embroidered  with  strange 
lines  and  angles.  There  was  no- 
thing repellent  or  terrible  in  his  air 
— nothing  except  the  noiselessness, 
the  calm,  the  absolute  stillness, 
which  was  as  much  in  the  place  as 
in  him,  to  keep  up  the  involuntary 
trembling  of  the  beholder.  Uis 
expression  was  full  of  dignity  and 
though  If  uln  ess,  and  not  malignant 
or  unkind.  lie  might  have  been 
the  kindly  patriarch  of  the  house, 
watching  over  its  fortunes  in  a 
seclusion  he  had  chosen.  The 
pulses  that  had  been  beating  in 
Lindorcs  were  stilled.  What  was 
his  panic  for !  a  gleam  even  of  self- 
ridicule  took  possesBioQ  of  bim,  to 
be  standing  there  like  an  absurd 
hero  of  antiquated  romance  with 
the  rusty,  dusty  sword — good  for 
nothing,  surely  not  adapted  for  use 
against  this  nol>le  old  magician — in 
his  hand — 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  voice, 
once  more  answering  his  thoughts ; 
"  what  could  yon  do  with  that 
sword  gainst  me,  young  Lindores! 
Put  it  by.  Why  should  my  chil- 
dren meet  me  like  an  enemy !  You 
are  my  flesh  and  blood.  Give  me 
your  hand." 

A  shiver  ran  through  the  young 
man's  frame.  The  hand  that  waa 
held  out  to  him  waa  large  and 
shapely  and  white,  with  a  slraigbt 
line  across  the  palm— a  family  token 
upon  which  the  Handolphs  prided 
themselves — a  friendly  band;  and 
the  face  smiled    upon    him,  fixing 
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him  with  ttioBC  calm,  prof onod,  blue 
wes,  "Come,"  said  the  voice. 
The  word  seemed  to  fill  the  place, 
melting  upon  him  from  every  cor- 
ner, whispering  round  him  with 
softest  pcrsoaeioD,  He  was  lulled 
and  calmed  in  ap4t>e  of  himself. 
Spirit  or  no  spirit  why  should  not 
he  accept  this  proffered  courtesy  J 
What  harm  could  come  of  itf  The 
chief  thing  that  retained  him  was 
the  dragging  of  the  old  sword, 
heavy  and  useless,  which  he  held 
mechanically,  but  which  some  in- 
ternal feeling — he  could  not  tell 
what — prevented  him  from  put- 
ting down.     Superstition,  was  iti 

"  Yes,  that  is  superstition,"  said 
his  ancestor,  serenely ;  "put  it  down 
and  confc, 

"  You  know  my  thoughts,"  said 
Lindorea ;  "  I  did  not  speak." 

"Your  mind  spoke,  and  spoke 
justly.  Put  down  that  emblem  of 
bntte  force  and  superstition  to- 
gether. Here  it  in  the  intelligence 
that  is  supreme.     Gome." 

Lindores  stood  donbtfnl.  He 
was  calm  ;  the  power  of  thought 
was  restored  to  him.  If  this  bene- 
volent venerable  patriarch  was  all 
he  seemed,  why  his  father's  terror! 
why  the  secrecy  in  which  his  l>eing 
was  involved  t  Uis  own  mind, 
though  calm,  did  not  seem  to  act  in 
the  usual  way.  Thoughts  seemed 
to  be  driven  across  it  as  by  a  wind. 
One  of  these  came  to  him  suddenlv 


And  how  bu  knew  It  wiu  a  Bend." 

The  words  were  not  ended,  when 
Enrl  Robert  replied  suddenly  with 
impatience    in    his  voice,  "  Fiends 

are  of  the  fancy  of  men  ;  like  angels 
and  other  follies.  I  am  your 
father.  You  know  me;  and  you 
are  mine,  Lindores.  I  have  power 
beyond  what  you  can  understand ; 


but  I  want  flesh  and  blood  to  reign 
and  to  enjoy.     Come,  Lindores!" 

He  put  out  his  other  hand.  The 
action,  the  look,  were  those  of  kind- 
ness, almost  of  longing,  and  the 
face  was  ^miliar,  the  voice  was 
that  of  the  race.  Supernatural !  was 
it  supernatural  that  this  man  should 
live  here  shut  up  for  ages !  and  why  I 
and  how  ?  Was  there  any  explana- 
tion of  it  I  The  young  man's  brain 
begvi  to  reel.  He  eould  not  t«ll 
which  was  real — the  life  he  had 
left  half  an  hour  ago,  or  this.  He 
tried  to  look  round  Mm,  but  could 
not;  his  eyes  were  caught  by  those 
other  kindred  eyes,  which  seemed 
to  dilate  and  deepen  as  he  looked  at 
them,  and  drew  him  with  a  strange 
compulsion.  He  felt  himself  yield- 
ing, swaying  towards  the  strange 
being  who  thus  invited  him.  What 
might  happen  if  he  yielded!  And 
he  could  not  turn  away,  be  could 
not  tear  himself  from  the  fascina- 
tion of  those  eyes.  With  a  sudden 
strange  impulse  which  was  half 
despair  and  half  a  bewildering  half- 
conscious  desire  to  try  one  potency 
gainst  another,  he  thrust  forward 
the  cross  of  the  old  sword  between 
him  and  those  appealing  bauds. 
"  In  the  name  of  God  I" 

Lindores  never  conld  tell  whether 
it  was  that  be  himself  grew  faint, 
and  that  the  dimness  of  swooning 
came  into  his  eyes  after  this  vio- 
lence and  strain  of  emotion,  or  if 
it  was  his  spell  that  worked.  But 
there  was  an  instantaneous  change. 
Everything  swam  around  him  for 
the  moment,  a  giddiness  and  blind- 
ness seized  him,  and  be  saw  nothing 
but  the  vague  outlines  of  the  room, 
empty  as  when  he  entered  it  But 
gradually  bis  consciousness  came 
back,  and  he  found  himself  standing 
on  the  same  spot  as  before,  clutch- 
ing the  old  sword,  and  gradually,  as 
though  a  dream,  recognised  the  same 
figure  emerging  out  of  tbe  mist  which 
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— (vas  it  solely  in  bis  own  eyes! — 
had  enveloped  cverytliing.  But  it 
was  no  lonifer  in  tbe  same  attitude. 
Tlie  haiiiis  which  had  been  stretched 
out  to  him  were  busy  now  with 
some  of  the  strange  instraments  on 
the  table,  moving  abottt,  now  in  the 
action  of  writing,  now  as  if  manag- 
ing the  kcTs  of  a  telegraph.  Lin- 
dores  felt  that  his  brain  was  all 
atwiat  and  set  wrong;  but  he  was 
Btill  a  human  being  of  bis  century. 
Ho  thongbt  of  the  tel^rapb  with  a 
keen  thrill  of  curiosity  in  the  midst 
of  his  reviving  sensntions.  What 
communication  was  this  which  was 
going  on  before  bis  eyes )  The 
ina'iician  worked  on.  He  had  bis 
face  turned  towarda  bii  victitu,  bnt 
his  hands  raored  with  unceasing 
activity.  And  LindoreB,n»  be  grew 
accustomed  to  tlie  position,  began 
to  weary — to  feei  lite  a  neglected 
suitor  waiting  for  mb  andience.  To 
he  wound  np  to  snch  a  strain  of 
feeling,  then  left  to  wait,  was  in- 
tolerable; impatience  seized  upon 
him.  What  circumstances  can 
exist,  however  horrible,  in  which 
a  human  being  will  not  feel  impa- 
tience t  Ho  made  a  great  many 
efforts  to  speed  before  ho  conld 
succeed.  It  seemed  to  biro  that  his 
body  felt  more  fear  thftn  he  did — 
that  hi*  muscles  were  contracted, 
his  throat  parched,  his  tongne  re- 
fusing itfl  office,  although  bis  mind 
was  unafToctcd  and  undismayed. 
At  last  he  found  an  utterance  in 


"  Who  are  vou  V  be  said  hoarsely. 
"Yon  that  live  here  and  oppress 
this  house  f 

The  vision  raised  its  eyes  full 
upon  him,  with  again  that  strange 
shadow  of  a  smile,  mocking  yet  not 
nnkind.  "Do  you  remember  me," 
he  said,  "  on  yonr  journey  bercT' 

"That  was— a  delusion."  The 
yoang  man  gasped  for  breath. 


twenty  years,  and  I— for  centuries." 

"Howi  For  centuries — and  why! 
Answer  me — are  yon  man  or 
demon  f  cried  Lindores,  tearing 
the  words,  as  he  felt,  oat  of  bis  own 
throat.     "  Are  you  living  or  dead !" 

The  ma^pcian  looked  at  bim  with 
the  same  intense  gaze  as  before. 
"  Be  on  my  «de,  and  yon  shall  know 
everything,  Lindores.  I  want  one 
of  my  own  race.  OtherM  I  could 
have  in  plenty ;  bnt  I  want  you.  A 
Randolph,  a  Randolph  !  and  you. 
Dead  !  do  I  seem  dead  !  You  shall 
Iiave  everything — more  than  dreams 
can  give — if  vou  will  be  on  my  side.'* 

Can  he  give  wbut  he  has  not  f  was 
the  thonght  that  ran  through  the 
mind  of  Lindores.  But  be  could 
not  speak  it.  Something  that 
choked  and  stifled  him  was  in  bis 
throat. 

"  Can  I  give  wbat  I  have  not  t 
I  have  everytbing — power,  the  one 
thing  worth  having;  and  yon  shall 
bave  more  than  power,  for  you  are 
young — my  son  1  Lindores  I" 

To  argue  was  natural,  and  gave 
tbe  young  man  strength,  "  Is  this 
life,'"  he  said,  "  here!  What  is  all 
your  power  worth — here!  To  sit  for 
ages,  and  make  a  race  unhappy!" 

A  momentary  convulsion  came 
across  tbe  still  face.  "You  scorn 
me,"  he  cried,  with  an  appearance 
of  emotion,  "because  yon  do  not 
nnderstaud  how  I  move  tbe  worid. 
Power !  Tis  more  than  fancy  can 
grasp.  And  you  shall  have  it !" 
said  the  wizard,  with  what  looked 
like  a  show  of  enthusiasm.  He 
seemed  to  come  nearer,  to  grow 
larger.  He  put  forth  his  hand 
again,  this  time  so  close  that  it 
seemed  impossible  to  escape.  And 
a  crowd  of  wishes  seemed  to  msb 
upon  the  mind  of  Lindores.  What 
harm  to  try  if  tbu  might  be  true  ? 
To  try  wbat  it  meant— ^i^aps  n<K 
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thing,  delusioDB,  raiu  show,  an<)» 
then  there  conid  be  no  harm ;  or 
perbapB  there  was  knowledge  to 
be  had,  which  was  power.  Try, 
try,  try  1  the  air  buzzed  about  him. 
The  room  seemed  full  of  voices 
niging  him.  His  bodily  frame  roee 
into  a  tremendous  whirl  of  excite- 
ment, his  veins  seemed  to  swell  to 
bursting,  bia  lips  seemed  to  force  a 
yes,  in  spite  of  him,  quivering  as 
they  came  apart.  The  hiss  of  the  »  ' 
!teemed  in  his  cars.  He  cbanged  it 
iuto  the  name  which  was  a  spell 
too,  and  cried  "  Help  me,  Ood  1" 
not  knowing  why. 

Then  there  came  another  panso 
— he  felt  as  if  be  bad  been  dropped 
from  BOmethinp;  that  hod  held  him, 
and  bad  fallen,  and  was  faint.  The 
excitement  had  been  more  than  he 
could  bear.  Once  more  everything 
swam  around  him,  and  be  did  not 
know  where  he  was.  Uad  he  es- 
caped altogether)  was  the  first  wak- 
'ing  wonder  of  consciousness  in  bis 
mind.  Bnt  when  he  could  think 
and  see  again,  he  was  still  in  the 
same  spot,  surrounded  by  the  old 
curtains  and  the  carved  panels — 
but  alone.  He  felt,  too,  that  be 
was  able  to  move,  but  the  strang- 
est dual  consciousness  was  in  him 
throughout  all  the  rest  of  bis  trial. 
His  body  felt  to  him  as  a  frights 
oned  borse  feels  to  a  traveller  at 
nijght — a  thing  separate  from  him, 
more  friglltcned  than  he  was — 
starting  aside  at  every  step,  seeing 
more  than  its  master.  Ilis  limbs 
shook  with  fear  and  weakness,  al- 
most refusing  to  obey  the  action  of 
bis  will,  trembling  under  him  with 
jerks  aside  when  he  compelled  him- 
self to  move.  The  hair  stood  up- 
right on  his  bead— -every  finger 
trembled  as  with  palay — his  lips, 
his  eyelids,  quivered  witb  nervous 
agitation.  But  his  mind  was  strong, 
stimulated  to  a  desperate  calm.  He 
dragged  himself  rouud  the  room,  he 


crossed  the  very  spot  where  the 
magician  had  been — all  was  vacant, 
silent,  clear.  Had  be  vanquished 
the  enemy!  This  thought  came 
into  his  mind  with  an  involuntary 
triumph.  The  old  str^n  of  feeling 
came  back.  Such  efforts  might  be 
produced,  perhaps,  only  by  imagina- 
tion, by  excitement,  by  delusion 

Lindores  looked  up,  by  a  sudden 
attraction  he  could  not  tell  what : 
'and  the  blood  suddenly  froze  in  his 
veins  that  had  been  so  boiling  and 
fermenting.  Some  one  was  looking 
at  him  from  the  old  mirror  on  the 
wall.  A  face  not  human  and  life- 
like, like  that  of  tbe  inhabitant  of 
Ihb  place,  but  ghostly  and  terrible, 
like  one  of  the  dead ;  and  while  he 
looked,  a  crowd  of  other  faces  came 
behind,  all  looking  at  him,  some 
mournfully,  some  with  a  menace  in 
their  terrible  eyes.  Tbe  mirror  did 
not  change,  but  within  its  small 
dim. apace  seemed  to  contain  an  in- 
numerable company,  crowded  above 
and  below,  all  witb  one  gaze  at  him. 
Hislips  dropped  apart  witb  a  gasp  of 
horror.  More  and  more  and  more  ! 
He  was  standing  close  t>y  the  table 
when  this  crowd  came.  Then  all  at 
once  there  was  laid  upon  him  a  cold 
hand.  He  turned ;  close  to  his  side, 
brushing  him  with  his  robe,  hold- 
ing bim  fast  by  the  arm,  sat  Eart 
Robert  in  his  great  chair.  A  shriek 
came  from  tbe  yonng  man's  lips. 
Uc  seemed  to  hear  it  echoing  away 
into  unfathomable  distance.  The 
cold  touch  penetrated  to  bis  very 

"Do  you  try  spells  upon  me,  Lm- 
dores!  That  is  a  tool  of  the  past. 
You  shall  have  soroetbing  better 
to  work  with.  And  are  you  so 
sure  of  whom  you  call  upon)  If 
there  ia  such  a  one,  why  should 
He  help  vou  who  never  called  on 
Him  before  V 

Lindores  could  not  tell  if  these 
words  were  spoken;  it  was  a  com- 
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mnnicatios  rapid  ns  the  thonghts  ^romisiog  all  things,  Uaring  noth- 

in    the   mind.     And  fae  fu!t  as  if  inz,  bat  thia  den,  unvieiled  by  the 

omcthing   answered  that  was   not  light  of  day.     Is  this  your  power — 

all   himBelf.     lie  seemed  to  stand  your  snperiority  to  men  who  die! 

passive    and    hear    the    argument,  is  it    Cor  this  that   you  oppress   a 

"  Does  tiod  reckon  with  a  man  in  race,  and  make  a  house  unnappy  { 

trouble,  whether  he  has  ever  called  I  vow,  in  God's  name,  your  reign  is 

to  Him  before  I     I  call  now"  (now  over!     Yon  and    your  secret  shall 
lie  felt  it  was  himself  that  said) : 
"go,    evil    spirit! — go,   dead  and 
cursed  I — go,  in  the  name  of  God !". 

He   felt   himself   flung  violently  eyes  getting  once  more  that  mes- 

ajrainst  the    wall.     A  faint  laugli,  raeric  mastery  over  him  which  had 

stifled  in  the  throat,  and  followed  already  almost  overcome  his  powers, 

by  a  KToan,  roiled  ronnd  the  room  ;  He    must  withdraw    his    own,    or 

the   old    curtains    seemed   to   open  perish.     He  had  a  hnman  horror  of 

liere  and    there,  and   flutter,  as   if  turning  his  bact  upon  that  watch- 

with  comings  and  goings.    Lindorcs  fnl  adversary:  to  face  him  seemed 

leaned   with    his  back   against  the  the  only  safety;   but  to  face    him 

wall,  and  all  his  senses  restored  to  was  to  be  conquered.     Slowly,  with 

him.    Heftilt  blood  trickle  down  his  a  pang  indescribable,  he  tore  him- 

neck;  a»d  in  this  contact  once  more  self  from  that  gaze:   it  seemed  l» 

with  the  physical,  his  body,  in  its  drag  his  eyes  oat  of  their  socketit, 

madness  of  fright,  grew  manageable,  his  heart  out  of  his  bosom.     Reso- 

For  the  first  time  he  felt  wholly  mas-  lutely,  with  the  daring  of  despem- 

ter  of  himself.    Though  the  magicinn  tion.  ho  turned  roimd  to  the  spot 

was  standing  in  his  place,  a  great,  where  ho  entered — the  spot  where 

majestic,  appalling  figure,  he  did  not  no  door  was, — hearing    already   in 

shrink.      "  Liar !"    he    cried,   in    a  anticipation   the   step    after   bim — 

voice   that  rang  and  echoed   as  in  feeling  the  grip  that  would  crush 

natural  wr — "clinging  to  miserable  and   smother  his  exhausted    life —   , 

life  like  a  worm — like  a  reptile;  but  too  desperate  to  care. 


How  wonderful  is  the  bine  dawn-  his  lamp  flaring  idly  into  the  blue 
ing  of  the  new  day  before  the  enn  !  morning.  He  had  heard  his  son's 
not  rosy-fingered,  like  that  Aurora  human  voice,  though  nothiDE  more ; 
of  the  Greeks  who  comes  later  with  andhceipected  to  nave  him  brought 
all  her  wealth ;  but  still,  dreamy,  out  by  invisible  hands,  as  had  bap- 
wonderful,  stealing  out  of  the  un-  pened  to  himself,  and  left  lybg  in 
seen,  abashed  by  the  solemnity  of  long  deathly  swoon  outside  that 
the  new  birth.  When  anxious  mystic  door.  This  was  how  it  had 
watchers  see  that  first  brightness  happened  to  heir  after  heir,  as  told 
come  stealing  upon  the  waiting  from  father  to  son,  one  after  another, 
skies,  what  mingled  relief  and  re.  as  the  secret  came  down.  One  or 
ncnal  of  misery  is  in  it !  another  two  bearers  of  the  name  of  Lindores 
long  day  to  tot!  through — yet  an-  had  never  recovered;  most  of  them 
other  sad  night  over !  Lord  Gowrie  had  been  saddened  and  aubdned  for 
sat  among  the  dust  and  cobwebs,  life.  He  remembered  sadly  the  freeh- 
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nesB  of  existence  wbicb  bad  never  body  of  bin  boy,  half  dead,  would 
come  back  to  himself;  the  hopes  be  tnnist  forth  into  li  is  care, 
that  had  never  lilossomed  agam  ;  But  tbU  was  not  bow  it  happened, 
the  BSBuniDce  with  which  never  While  he  waited,  so  intent  that 
more  he  had  been  able  to  go  abont  bis  whole  frame  seemed  to  ho 
the  world.  And  now  his  son  would  capable  of  hearing,  he  heard  the 
be  as  himself — the  glory  ^one  oat  closing  of  the  door,  boldly  shut 
of  his  living — his  ambitions,  bis  with  a  sound  that  rose  in  mnflled 
aspirations  wrecked.  He  had  not  echoes  throngh  the  house,  and  Lin- 
been  endowed  as  his  boy  was — he  dores  himself  appeared,  ghastlv  in- 
bad  been  a  plain,  honest  man,  and  deed  as  s  dead  man,  but  walbiag 
nothing  more ;  but  experience  and  upright  and  firmly,  the  lines  of  liis 
life  had  given  him  wisdom  enough  face  drawn,  and  his  eyes  staring. 
to  smile  by  times  at  the  coquetries  Lord  Oowrie  nttered  a  cry.  He  was 
of  mind  in  which  Lindores  indnlged.  more  alarmed  by  this  unexpected 
Were  they  all  over  now,  those  freaks  return  than  by  the  helpless  prostra- 
of  young  intelligence,  those  enthu-  tion  of  the  swoon  which  he  had  ex- 
siams  of  the  soul!  The  curse  of  the  pect«d.  He  recoiled  from  his  son  as 
house  had  come  upon  him — the  if  he  too  had  been  a  spirit  "  Lin- 
magnetism  of  that  strange  presence,  dores  !"  he  cried  ;  was  it  Lindores, 
ever  living,  ever  watchful,  present  or  some  one  else  in  his  place  ?  The 
iu  all  the  family  history.  His  boy  seemed  as  if  he  did  not  see  him. 
heart  was  sore  for  his  son  ;  and  yet  He  went  straight  forward  to  where 
along  with  this  there  was  a  certain  the  water  stood  on  the  dusty  tabic, 
consolation  to  him  in  having  hencC'  and  took  a  great  draught,  then 
forward  a  partner  in  the  secret —  turned  to  the  door.  "  Lindores !" 
some  one  to  whom  be  could  talk  of  said  his  father,  in  misembte  anxiety; 
it  as  be  had  not  been  able  to  talk  "don't  you  know  me!"  Even  then 
ainee  his  own  father  died.  Almost  the  young  man  only  half  looked  at 
all  the  menial  struggles  which  Gow-  him,  and  put  out  a  hand  almost  ."w 
rie  had  known  had  been  connected  cold  as  the  hand  ihnt  had  clutched 
with  this  mystery  ;  and  he  had  been  himself  in  the  Secret  chamber;  a 
obliged  to  hide  them  in  his  bosom  faint  smile  came  upon  his  face. 
— to  conceal  them  even  when  they  "Don't  stay  here,"  he  whispered; 
rent  him  in  two.  Now  he  had  a  "  come  1  come  1" 
partner  in  bis  trouble.  This  was  Lord  Gowrie  drew  his  son's  arm 
what  he  was  thinking  as  he  sat  within  his  own,  and  felt  the  thrill 
through  the  night.  How  slowly  through  and  through  him  of  nerves 
the  moments  passed !  He  was  not  strained  beyond  mortal  strength, 
aware  of  the  daylight  coming  in.  He  could  scarcely  keep  up  with  him 
After  a  while  even  thought  got  bub-  as  he  stalked  along  the  corridor  to 
pended  in  listening.  Was  not  the  his  room,  stumbling  as  if  he  conld 
time  nearly  over?  He  rose  and  be-  not  see,  yet  swift  as  an  arrow, 
gan  to  pace  about  the  encumbered  When  they  reached  his  room  he 
^ace,  which  was  but  a  step  or  two  turned  and  closed  and  locked  the 
in  extent  There  was  an  old  cup-  duor,  then  laughed  as  he  staggered 
board  in  the  wall,  in  which  Uiere  to  the  bed.  "That  will  not  keep 
were  restoratives — pungent  essences  him  out,  will  it!"  he  said, 
and  cordials,  and  fresh  water  which  "  Lindores,"  said  his  father,  "  I 
he  had  hitinself  brought — eTerything  expected  to  find  yon  unconscious, 
was  ready ;    presently  th«  ghastly  I  am  almost  more  frigbtened  to  find 
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yuii  like  this.  I  Deed  not  ask  if 
vou  have  seen  bim "' 

"  Oh,  I  have  seen  bim.  Tbe  old 
liar !  Father,  promise  to  expose 
bim,  to  turn  bim  out — promise  to 
clear  out  that  accutsed  old  neat  I  It 
is  oar  own  fault  Why  have  we 
left  such  a  place  shut  out  from  tbe 
i-ye  of  day  t  Isn't  there  something 
iu  the  Bible  about  those  who  do 
<-vil  hating  the  light  V 

"  Lindorefl  1  you  don't  often  quote 
the  Bible." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not;  but  there  is 
more  truth  in — many  things  than 
we  thougbt," 

"  Lie  down,"  said  the  anxious 
father.  "Take  some  of  this  wine 
— try  to  sleep." 

"  Take  it  away ;  (five  me  no 
more  of  that  devil's  drink.  Talk 
to  mo — that's  better.  Did  you  go 
through  it  all  the  sitme,  poor  papa! 
—and  bold  me  fast.  You  are 
warm — you  are  honest  I"  he  cried. 
He  put  forth  bis  hands  over  bis 
father's,  warming  tbein  with  the 
contact  He  put  his  cheek  like  a 
child  against  his  father's  arm.  He 
ifave  a  faint  laugh,  with  the  tears 
in  his  eyes.  "  Warm  and  honest," 
be  repeated.  "  Kind  flesb  and  blood  1 
and  did  yoo  go  thruagh  it  all  tbe 

"  My  boy !"  cried  tbe  father, 
feeling  his  heart  glow  and  swell 
over  the  son  who  bad  been  parted 
from  him  for  years  by  that  develop- 
ment of  young  manhood  and  ripen- 
ing intellect  which  eo  often  severs 
and  loosens  the  ties  of  home.  Lord 
(iowrie  had  felt  that  Lindores  half 
despised  bis  simple  mind  and  duller 
imagination ;  but  this  childlike 
clinging  overcame  him,  and  tears 
.ttood  in  his  eyes.  "  I  fainted,  I 
suppose.  1  never  knew  how  it 
cndeil.  They  made  what  they 
liked  of  me.  But  you,  my  hmve 
boy,  you    came  out  of  your    own 


Lindores  shivered.  "  I  fled  !"  he 
said.  "  No  honour  in  that.  I  had 
not  courage  to  face  him  longer.  I 
will  tell  you  by-and-by.  But  1 
want  to  know  about  you." 

What  an  ease  it  was  to  the 
father  to  speak  I  For  years  and 
years  this  had  been  shut  np  in  his 
breast.  It  bad  made  him  lonely  in 
tbe  midst  of  his  friends. 

"Thank  God,"  he  said,  "that  I 
can  speak  to  yon,  Lindores.  Often 
and  often  I  have  been  tempted  to 
tell  your  mother.  Bat  why  should 
I  make  her  miserable}  -She  knows 
there  is  something  ;  she  knows  when 
I  see  him,  but  she  knows  no  more.'* 

"  When  you  see  him  V  Lindores 
raised  himself,  with  a  return  of  bis 
first  ghastly  look,  in  his  bed.  Then 
he  raised  his  clenched  fist  wildlv, 
and  shook  it  in  the  air.  "  Vile 
devil,  coward,  deceiver  1" 

"Ob  bush,  busb,  bush,  Lindores! 
God  help  us!  what  troubles  you 
may  bring  I" 

"  And  God  help  me,  wbataver 
troubles  I  bring,"  said  the  young 
man.  "I  defy  him,  father.  An 
accursed  being  like  that  must  be 
less,  not  more  powerful,  than  wc 
are — with  God  to  back  us.  Only 
stand  by  me :  stand  by  me " 

"Hush,  Lindores!  You  don't 
feel  it  yet — never  to  get  out  of 
hearing  of  bim  all  yonr  life  I  He  will 
make  you  pay  for  it — if  not  now, 
after;  when  you  remember  he  is 
there,  whatever  happens,  knowing 
everything !  But  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  so  bad  with  you  as  with  me,  my 
poor  boy.  God  help  you  indeed  if 
It  is,  for  you  have  more  imagination 
and  more  mind.  I  am  able  to  for- 
get him  sometimes  when  I  am  occu- 
pied— when  in  tbe  bunting-field, 
going  across  country.  But  yon  are 
not  a  hunting  man,  my  poor  boy," 
said  Ix>Td  Gowric,  with  a  curions 
mixture  of  a  R-gret,  which  was  less 
serious  than  the  other.    Then  bo 
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lowered  liis  voice.     "  Lindores,  this 

is  what  has  happened  to  me  since 

the  moment  I  gave  him  my  hand." 

"I     did      not     gire     him     my 

"  Yon  did  not  give  him  your 
hand )  God  bless  you,  my  boy ! 
Von  stood  out !"  he  cried,  with  tears 
ugain  rushing  to  his  eyes ;  *'  and 
(Ecy  say — they  say — but  I  don't 
know  if  there  b  any  truth  in  it" 
Lord  Gowrie  got  up  from  his  son's 
side,  and  walked  up  and  down  with 
excited  steps.  "  If  there  should 
be  truth  in  it !  Many  people 
think  the  whole  thing  is  a  fancy. 
If  there  should  be  truth  in  it, 
Lindoces !" 

"In  what,  father!" 

"They  say,  if  he  is  once  re- 
sisted his  power  is  broken — once 
refused.  You  could  stand  gainst 
him — yon !  Forgive  me,  my  boy,  as 
[  hope  God  will. forgive  me,  to  have 
thought  so  little  of  Ilis  best  gift:)," 
cried  Lord  Gowrie,  coming  back 
with  wet  eyes;  and  stooping,  he 
kissed  bis  son's  hand.  "I  thought 
yon  would  be  more  shaken  by 
heing  more  mind  than  body,"  he 
said,  humbly.  "  I  thoaght  if  I 
could  but  have  saved  you  from 
tlie  trial ;    and    yoii    are   the    con- 

"  Am  I  the  conqueror  )  I  think 
3I)  ray  bones  are  broken,  father — 
«nt  of  their  sockets,"  said  the  young 
man,  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  think  I 
shall  go  to  sleep." 

"Yes,  rest,  my  boy.  It  is  the 
best  thing  for  you,"  said  the  father, 
though  with  a  pang  of  momentary 
diMppointment.  Lindores  fell  back 
npon  the  pillow.  He  was  so  pale 
that  there  were  moments  when  the 
aniions  watcher  thonght  him  not 
sleeping  but  dead.  He  put  his 
hand  ont  feebly,  and  grasped  his 
father's  hand.  "  Warm — honest," 
he  said,  with  a  feeble  smile  about 
his  lips,  and  fell  asleep. 


The  daylight  was  full  io  tlie 
room,  breaking  throui;h  shutters 
and  curtains,  and  mocking  at  the 
lamp  that  still  flared  on  the 
table.  It  seemed  an  emblem  of 
the  disorders,  mental  and  material, 
of  this  strange  night;  and,  as  such, 
it  affected  the  plain  imagination  of 
Lord  Gowrie,  wbo  would  have  fain 
got  up  to  extinguish  it,  and  whose 
mind  returned  again  and  again,  in 
spite  of  him,  to  this  symptom  of 
disturbance.  By  .  and  -  by,  when 
Lindores'  grasp  relaxe.i,  and  he  got 
bis  band  free,  he  got  op  from  his 
son's  bedside,  and  put  out  the  lamp, 
putting  it  carefully  out  .of  the  way. 
With  equal  care  ho  put  away  tlio 
wine  from  the  tabic,  and  gave  the 
room  its  ordinary  aspect,  softly 
opening  a  window  to  let  in  the  fresh 
air  of  the  morning.  The  park  lay 
fresh  in  the  early  sunshine,  still, 
except  for  the  twittering  of  the 
birds,  refreshed  with  dews,  and 
shining  in  that  soft  radiance  of  the 
morning  which  is  over  before  mor- 
tal cares  are  stirring.  Never,  per- 
haps, had  Gowrie  looked  out  npon 
the  beautiful  world  around  his 
hoQBB  without  a  thought  of  the 
weird  existence  which  was  going  on 
so  near  to  him,  which  bad  gone  on 
for  centuries,  shut  up  ont  of  sight 
of  the  sunshine.  The  Secret  Cham- 
ber had  been  present  with  him  since 
ever  he  saw  it.  He  had  never  been 
able  to  get  free  of  the  spell  of  it. 
He  had  felt  himself  watched,  sur- 
rounded, spied  npon,  day  after  day, 
since  he  was  of  the  age  of  Lindores, 
and  that  was  thirty  voars  ago.  He 
turned  it  all  over  in  fiis  mind,  as  he 
stood  there  and  his  son  slept.  It 
had  been  on  his  lips  to  tell  it  all  to 
his  boy,  who  had  now  come  to  in- 
herit the  enlightenment  of  his  race. 
And  it  was  a  disappointment  to  him 
to  have  it  all  forced  back  again,  and 
silence  imposed  upon  him  once 
more.     Would  he  care  to  hear  it 
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when  he  woke  I  wonld  be  not  rather,  feeling,  from   some  corner  of  tho 

as  Lord  GoKrie  remembered  to  have  room,    from  behind    some   curtain, 

done  himself,  thrust  the  thought  as  those  eyes  upon  him  ;  and  how,  in 

far  as  he  could  away  from  him,  and  the  difRcaltiee  of  his  life,  that  secret 

endeavour  to  forget  for  the  moment  inhnbitant  of  the  honsc  had  been 

— until   the    time    came   when    he  present,  sitting  by  biin  and  adrisinf; 

wonld  not  be  permitted  to  forget !  him.     "  Whenever  there  lias  been 

He   had    been    like    thst    himself,  anything   to  do :    vhen   there   han 

he  recollected  now.      He  liad  not  been  a  question  between  two  wayc, 

wished  to  bear  bis. own  father's  tale,  all  in  a  moment  I  have  seen  him  by 

"  I  remember,"  he  said  to  himself  ;  me  :  I  feel  when  he  is  coming.     It 

"  I  remember" — turning  over  every-  docs  not  matter  where  I  am — here  or 

thing    in    bis    mind — if     Lindores  anywhere — as  soon  as  ever  there  is 

might  only  be  willing  to  hear  tho  a  question  of  family  business ;  and 

eton'  when    he  woke  !     But   then  always  he  persuades  me  to  the  wrong 

be  himself   had    not    been    willing  way,  Lindorea.     Sometimes  I  yield 

when    he    was    Lindores,   and    he  to  him,   how  can  I  help  it!     He 

could  understand  his  son,  and  could  makes  everything  so  clear ;  he  makes 

not  blame  him ;  but  it  would  bo  a  wrong  seem  right     If  I  have  done 

disappointment    He  was  thinking    nnjust  things  in  my  day " 

this  when  he  heard  Lindores'  voice  "  You  have  not,  father." 

calling  him,     Ue  went  back  hastily  "  I  have :  there  were  these  Hlgh- 

to  his  bedside.     It  was  strange  to  land   people    I  tamed  out.     I  did 

see  him  in  his  evening  dress  with  not  mean  to  do  it;  Lindores;  but 

his  worn  face,  in  the  fresh  light  of  he  shoived  me  that  it  would  bo  bet- 

the    morning,  which  poured   in   at  ter  for  the  family.     And   my  poor 

every  crevice.     "  Does  my  mother  sister  that  married  Tweedside  and 

know  r'  said  Lindorea ;  "  what  will  was    wretched     all    her     life.      It 

she  think )"  was  his  doing,  that  marriage  ;   he 

"She     knows     something;     she  said  she  would  be  rich,  and  so  she 

knows  you  have  some  trial   to  go  was,  poor  thing,  poor  thing  1   and 

throngh.     Most  likely  she  will   be  died    of   it.     And  old    Macalister's 

praying  for  us  both  ;  that's  the  way    lease Lindores,  Lindores  I   nbcn 

of  women,"  said  Lord  Oowrie,  with  there  is  any  business  it  makes  my 

the     tremulous     tenderness    which  heart  sick,     I  know  he  will  come, 

comes  into  a  man's  voice  sometimes  and   advise  wrong,  and   tell   me — 

when  he  speaks   of  a  good   wife,  something  I  will  repent  after." 

"  I'll  go  and  ease  her  mind,  and  tell  "  The  thing  to  do  is  to  decide 

her  all  ia  well  over "  beforehand,  that,  good  or  bad,  ymi 

"  Not  yet     Tell  me  first,"  anid  will  not  take  his  advice." 

the  young  man,  putting  bis  hand  Lord  Gowrie   shivered.     "  I  am 

upon  his  father's  arm.  not  strong  like  you,    or  clever  ;   1 

What  an  ease  it  was  1     "  1  wai  cannot  resist     Sometimes  I  repent 

not  so   good    to    my   father,"   he  in  time  and  don't  do  it ;  and  then  ! 

thought    to   himself,   with    sudden  But  for  your  mother  and  you  chil- 

penitence  for  the    long-past,  long-  dren,  there  is  many  a  day  I  would 

foivotten    fault,  which,  indeed,  be  not  have  given  a  farthing  for  my 

had  never  realised  as  a  fault  before,  life." 

And  then  he  told  his  son  what  had  "  Father,"  said  Lindores,  spring- 
been  the  story  of  hia  life— how  he  ing  from  his  bed,  "two  of  us  to- 
bad  scarcely  ever  sat  alone  without  getber  can  do  many  things,     tiive 
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me  your  word  to  clear  out  this  cnre- 
ed  den  of  darkness  this  very  day." 

"  Lindores,  hush,  hush,  for  the 
Bake  of  heaven  I" 

"I  will  not,  for  the  sake  of 
heaven !  Throw  it  open — let  every- 
body trho  likes  see  it — make  an 
end  of  the  secret — pull  down  every- 
thing, cortaiufl,  walls.  What  do 
yon  say  * — sprinkle  holy  water !  Are 
you  laughing  at  rae  V 

"  I  did  not  speak,"  said  Earl 
(lowrie,  plowing  very  pale,  and 
jn^wping  bis  son's  arm  with  both 
liis  hands.  "  Hush,  boy ;  do  yon 
think  he  does  not  bearf 

And  then  there  was  a  low  laugh 
close  to  them — so  close  that  both 
shrank;  a  laugh  no  louder  than  a 
breath. 

"Did  you  laugh — father!" 

"No,  Lindores."  Lord  Gowrie 
bad  his  eyes  fised.  He  was  aa  pale 
as  the  dead.  He  held  his  son  tight 
for  a  moment ;  then  his  gaze  and 
his  grasp  relaxed,  and  he  fell  back 
feebly  in  a  ebair. 

"  YoQ  SCO,"  he  said  ;  "  whatever 
we  do  it  will  be  the  same  ;  we  are 
under  bis  power." 

And  then  there  ensued  the  blank 
pause  with  which  baffled  men  con- 
front a  hopeless  situation.  But  at 
that  moment  the  first  faint  stirrings 
of  the  house^a  window  being  open- 
ed, a  bar  undone,  a  movement  of  feet, 
imd  subdued  voices^became  aud- 
ible in  the  stillness  of  the  moming. 
Lord  Gowrie  ronsed  himself  at  once. 
•*  We  must  uot  be  found  like  this," 
he  said ;  "wo  must  not  show  how 
we  have  spent  the  night.  It  is 
over,  thank  God !  and  oh,  my  boy, 
foririve  me  I  I  am  thankful  there 
are  two  of  us  to  bear  it ;  it  makes 
the  burden  lighter — though  I  ask 
vour  panlon  humbly  for  saying  so. 
\  would  have  saved  you  if  I  eontd, 
Lindores." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  have  been  saved ; 
but  /  will  not  bear  it.     1  will  end 


it,"  the  young  man  said,  with  an 
oath  out  of  which  his  emodon  took 
all  profanity.  His  father  said, 
"  Hush,  hush."  With  a  look  of 
terror  and  pain,  be  left  him ;  and 
yet  there  was  a  thrill  of  tender 
pride  in  his  mind.  How  brave  the 
boy  was !  even  after  he  had  been 
thtre.  Could  it  be  that  this  wonid 
alt  come  to  nothing,  as  every  other 
attempt  to  resist  bad  done  before  I 

"  I  suppose  you  know  all  about 
it  now,  Lindores,"  said  his  friend 
Ffarringtoi:,  after  breakfast ;  "luck- 
ily for  ns  who  are  going  over  tlie 
house.  What  a  glorious  old  place 
it  is!" 

"  I  don't  think  that  Lindores  en- 
joys the  glorions  old  place  to-day," 
sud  another  of  the  guests  under  his 
breath.  "How  pale  he  is!  He 
doesn't  look  as  if  he  had  slept^" 

"  I  will  take  you  over  every  nook 
where  I  have  ever  I>een,"  said  Lin- 
dores. He  looked  at  his  father  with 
almost  command  in  his  eyes. 
"Come  with  me,  all  of  yon.  We 
shall  huve  no  more  secrets  here." 

■'Are' you  mad!"  said  bis  father 
in  his  ear. 

"  Never  mind,"  cried  the  young 
man.  "  Oh,  trust  me  ;  I  will  do 
it  with  judgment.  Is  everybody 
ready  t"  There  was  an  eicitemeut 
about  him  that  half  frightened,  half 
roused  the  party.  They  all  rose; 
eager,  yet  doubtful.  His  mother 
came  to  bim  and  took  his  arm. 

"  Lindores  I  you  will  do  nothing 
to  vex  your  father ;  don't  make  him 
unhappy.  I  don't  know  your  se- 
crets, you  two ;  but  look,  he  has 
enough  to  bear." 

"I  want  you  to  know  our  se- 
crets, mother.  Why  should  we  have 
secrets  from  yon  ?" 

"Why,  indeed r  she  said,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  "  But,  Lindores, 
ray  dearest  boy,  don't  make  it  worse 
for  Aim." 
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"  I  pive  you  my  word,  I  will  be 
warv,"  he  said  ;  and  she  left  him  to 
go  to  his  falher,  who  followed  the 
party,  with  an  auxions  took  upon 

"Are  yon  comiD^,  loo )"  he  asked. 

"  H  No ;  I  will  not  go :  but 
trust  him— trust  the  boy,  John." 

"He  can  do  nothing;  ho  will 
not  be  able  to  do  anything,"  ho 
said. 

And  thus  the  guests  set  out  on 
their  round — the  son  in  advance, 
excited  and  tremulous,  tlio  father 
anxions  and  watchful  bebiud.  They 
began  in  the  URual  way,  with  the  old 
statc-rnoms  and  picture-gallery;  and 
in  a  short  time  the  party  had  half- 
forgotten  that  there  was  anything 
unuanal  in  the  inspection.  When, 
however,  they  were  haif-way  down 
the  gailei'v,  Lindorcs  Rtopped  short 
with  an  air  of  wonder.  "You  have 
had  it  put  back  then  f'  he  said. 
He  was  standiiig  in  front  of  the 
vacant  apace  where  Earl  Robert's 
portrait  ought  to  have  been,  "  What 
isitf  they  aliened,  crowding  upon 
liira,  ready  for  any  marvel. ,  But  as 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  the 
Rtrangers  smiled  among  themselves. 
"  Yei?,  to  be  sure,  tharo  is  nothing 
so  ea^estive  as  a  vacant  place," 
said  a  lady  who  was  of  the  party. 
"  Whose  portrait  ought  to  be  there, 
Lord  Lindores  i" 

He  looked  at  his  father,  who 
made  a  slight  assenting  gesture, 
then  shook  his  head  drearily. 

"Who  put  it  there r  Lindores 
said,  in  a  whisper. 

"  It  is  not  there ;  but  you  and 
I  see  it,"  said  Ijord  Gowrie,  with 
a  sigh. 

Then  the  strangers  perceived  that 
something  had  moved  the  father 
and  the  son,  and,  notwithstanding 
their  eager  curiosity,  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  politeness,  and  dispersed 
into  groups  looking  at  the  other 
pictnres,       Lindores  set  his  teeth 


and  clcDched  his  hands.  Fury  was 
growing  upon  hira — not  the  awe 
that  filled  hit  father's  mind.  "We 
will  leave  the  rest  of  this  to  another 
time,"  he  cried,  turning  to  the  others, 
almost  fiercely.  "  Come,  I  will  show 
yon  something  more  striking  now." 
He  madenofnrther  pretence  of  going 
systematically  over  the  house.  He 
turned  and  went  straight  up-stairs, 
and  along  the  corridor.  "Are  we 
going  over  the  bed-rooms  T'  some 
one  said.  Lindores  led  the  way 
straight  to  the  old  lumber-room,  u 
strange  place  for  such  a  gay  party. 
The  ladies  drew  their  dresses  about 
them.  There  was  not  room  for 
half  of  them.  Those  who  could  get 
in  began  to  handle  the  strange 
things  that  lay  about,  touching 
them  with  dainty  fingers,  CKclairaing 
how  dusty  they  were.  The  window 
was  half  blocked  up  by  old  armour 
and  rusty  weapons;  but  this  did 
not  hiader  the  full  summer  day- 
light from  penetrating  in  a  flood  of 
light.  Lindores  went  in  with  fiery 
determination  uii  his  face.  He 
went  straight  to  the  wall,  as  if  be 
would  go  through,  then  paused  with 
a  blank  gaze.  "  Where  is  the 
door )"  be  said. 

"  You  are  foi^etting  vonrself," 
said  Lord  Oowrie,  speaking  over 
the  heads  of  the  others.  "Lin- 
dores !  you  know  very  well  there 
never  was  any  door  there  ;  the  wall 
is  very  thick ;  you  can  see  by  tin- 
depth  of  the  window.  There  is  ni> 
door  there." 

The  young  man  felt  it  over  with 
his  hand.  The  wall  was  smooth, 
and  covered  with  the  dust  of  ages. 
With  a  groan  he  turned  away.  Al 
this  moment  a  suppressed  laugh, 
low,  yet  distinct,  sounded  close  l>y 
him.  "Yon  laughed?"  he  said, 
fiercely,  to  Ffarriogton,  striking  his 
hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"I — laughed!  Nothing  was  farther 
from  my  thoughts,"  said  his  friend. 
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who  WBS  curiously  examining  some- 
thing that  lay  upon  an  old  carved 
chair.  "  Look  here  !  what  a  won- 
derful eword,  crosa-hilted !  la  it 
an  Andrea!  What's  tie  matter,- 
Li od ores !" 

Lindorefl  had  seizcd.it  from  hie 
hauda;  ho  dashed  it  against  the 
wall  with  a  GUppi-essed  oath.  Tho 
two  or  three  people  in  the  room 
stood  ^hast. 

"  Lindores !"  hie  father  said,  in 
a  tone  of  warning.  The  young 
man  dropped  the  useless  weapon 
with  a  groan.  "  Then  God  help 
UB !"  he  said ;  "  but  I  will  find 
another  way !" 

"There  is  a  very  interesting  room 
close  by,''  said  Lord  Gowrle,  hastily 
— "this  way!  Lindores  has  been 
put  ont  by — some  changes  that 
have  been  made  without  his  know- 
ledge," be  said,  calmly.  "  You 
must  not  mind  bim.  lie  is  disap- 
pointed. Ho  is  perhaps  too  much 
accustomed  to  have  his  own  way." 


BntLord  Gowrie  knew  that  no 
one  believed  bim.  He  took  them 
to  the  adjoining  room,  and  told 
them  some  easy  stoiy  of  an  appa- 
rition that  was  supposed  to  haunt 
it.  "  Have  you  ever  seen  it  I"  tbo 
guests  said,  pretending  interest. 
"  Not  I ;  but  we  don't  mind  ghosts 
in  this  house,"  ho  answered,  with  n 
smile.  And  then  they  resumed 
their  round  of  the  old  noble  mystir 
house. 

1  cannot  tell  the  reader  what 
young  Lindores  has  done  to  carry 
out  his  pledged  word  and  redeem 
his  family.  It  may  not  be  known, 
perhaps,  for  another  generation,  and 
it  will  not  be  for  me  to  write  that 
concluding  chapter:  but  when,  in 
the  ripeness  of  time,  it  can  be  nar- 
rated, no  one  will  say  that  the 
mystery  of  Gowrie  Castle  has  been 
a  vulgar  horror,  though  there  aw 
some  who  are  disposed  to  think  sn 
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Ip  any  tnie-born  Briton,  who,  pheoomeDa,  and  oot  a  reader  of  the 
from  tlie  beginning  of  the  reign  of  signs  of  the  tlmee. 
Queen  Victoria  onwards,  lias  had  Looking  to  the  merely  external 
opportunities  at  intervals  of  takiog  pbeuoinena  of  our  expansion,  the 
unrestrained  rambles  on  the  other  most  prominent  among  them  ia 
»idc  of  the  Channel,  were  to  exam-  snrely  the  gradual  extinction  of  in- 
iue  his  thoughts  faithfully,  and  find  diridual  will  and  action,  with  the 
out  what  significant  fact  bad  most  transference  of  so  much  of  the  mor- 
(Kiwerfully  impressed  itself  on  his  al  and  social  dynamics  so  released 
mind,  I  think  it  likely  that  he  to  representative  communities  ex- 
would  find  it  in  .the  vast  and  nnre-  ercising  collective  action.  "  There 
luitting  material  growth  of  his  own  goes  the  feudal  systmn,"  was  the 
country^-of  the  United  Kingdom  observation  of  a  sagacious  scholar 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  when  he  saw  the  railway  in  ita  in- 
the  proviocoa  thereto  belonging,  fancy.  That  has  now  establislied 
The  growth  being  a  great,  unquea-  itself  ia  our  habits,  natures,  and 
tionable  fact,  it  may  be  of  interest  thoughts.  Its  sudden  stoppage 
to  examine  ita  physiology,  tliat  would  be  like  a  disturbance  in  the 
those  who  plcane  may  estimate  its  solar  system.  But  not  the  least 
value,  and  judge  how  far  it  is  rank,  manifestation  of  its  latent  power 
profitless  vegetation,  or  prolific  of  was  its  contest  with  and  ita  vic- 
oorn  and  fruit  and  flowers.  Being  tory  over  resisting  prejudices  and 
no   philosopher,    I  pretend   not  to  interests. 

solve  this  question  in  the  present ;  1  remember  what  befell  an  ob- 
and  being  no  prophet,  I  venture  not  stinatc,  self-willed  potentate,  who 
to  foretell  what  the  whole  is  to  come  resolved  to  wage  war  for  the  feudal 
tt>.  I  think  there  was  a  nice  subtle  system  against  the  new  power.  He 
touch  of  sarcasm  in  the  expression  was  one  of  the  strong-minded  per- 
of  Horace  Walpole  about  a  certain  sons  ever  proclaiming  to  the  world 
ministerial  project  of  hia  day,  when  that  they  are  never  beaten,  and  he 
he  said  he  could  no  more  foretell  tested  the  invincibility  of  his  char- 
the  result  than  a  prophet  could,  acter  by  a  resolution  to  continue 
Here  was  he,  master  of  all  the  posting  np  to  his  parliamentary 
secrets ;  but  this  afforded  to  hia  duties  from  Scotland  to  "  Town." 
practical  and  political  mind  no  dis-  In  some  places  he  found  the  old 
tinct  clue  to  results,  and  therefore  road  not  merely  neglected  or  oblit- 
he  felt  his  materials  and  resources  eratcd,  but  enclosed,  ploughed  up, 
for  induction  to  bo  no  more  avail-  and  cropped.  His  perfectly-eqnip- 
able  than  those  of  the  conceited  pnn-  ped  postmg- chaise  soon  atmk  in 
dits  who,  no  better  informed  than  fragments  under  hardships  and  vi- 
fhc  rest  of  their  race,  can  show  you  cissitudes,  Occa»onally  it  was  an 
the  futnre  that  is  to  come  out  of  alternative  to  our  potentate  either 
the  resources  of  their  own  wisdom  to  accept  of  hospitality  in  some 
and  individuality.  I  desire  to  be  labourer's  cottage,  or  be  conveyed 
counted,  in  what  I  have  got  to  say,  to  the  nearest  place  of  public  enter- 
as  a  mere  casual  observer  of  obvious  tainment  in  the  cart  that  conveyed 
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the  manure  to  the  fielda.  The  great 
hotels,  with  their  wetl-stored  cellars 
and  army  of  ohsequiouB  attendants, 
had  disappeared.  If  an  inn  Buffi- 
cieotly  maintained  for  the  membera 
of  the  farmers'  cluh  remained,  it 
was  well ;  hilt  it  happened  on  occa- 
sion that  the  inheritor  of  the  wealth 
and  honours  of  an  ancient  line  had 
to  herd  under  the  same  roof  with 
pedlars,  shopmen,  and  ragranta. 
On  the  whole,  perhaps,  none  of  the 
members  of  the  class  thus  thrown 
in  his  way  bad  ever  endured  as 
much  hardship  and  humiliation  in 
their  tramping  career  as  their  mete- 
oric visitor  had  on  the  occasion  that 
brought  them  together.  lie  resent- 
ed the  wlioltt  i^air  as  something 
like  a  personal  insnlt,  and  freely 
communicated  his  griefs  among  his 
friends.  One  of  these  was  Francis 
Jeffrey,  who  was  not  sympathetic, 
but  moralised  on  the  adventure  as 
one  of)[the  curious  and  instructive 
phenomena  that  attend  on  uncom- 
pleted social  cvolntions.  It  hap- 
pened that  when  I  last  beheld  the 
son  of  the  unfortunate  potentate, 
and  the  inheritor  of  his  honours, 
estate,  and  temper,  his  amiable  face 
appeared  at  the  window  of  a  first- 
class  carriage,  of  which  he  was  the 
sole  occupant.  So  far  was  he  en- 
abled by  bis  wealth  to  purchase  ex- 
'  cliisiveness,  but  so  far  also  was  the 
affluent  cotton -spinner  or  distiller 
enabled  by  his  wealth  to  purchase 
the  same  commodity.  But  even 
this  costly  bargain  was  obtained 
sabjcct  to  the  wants  and  even  the 
convenience  of  the  community  at 
large,  Tlie  hours,  and  other  condi- 
tions of  general  public  traffic  and 
travelling,  must  be  observed;  for  it 
has  been  proved  that  the  remedy  of 
H  special  train  is  dangerous  as  well 
as  costly.  Attd  then  it  is  queation- 
ahie  how  far  the  privilege  of  hiring 
unoccupied  space  can  be  inTtdionsly 
carried ;  and  how  far,  in  case  of  a 
pressure  by  bvnd  fide  travellers,  a 
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railway  company  might  he  entitled 
to  refuse  them  the  use  of  the  empty 
space,  with  no  better  vindication 
than  that  they  had  been  bribed  so 
to  do. 

But  there  is  another  institation 
more  beloved  in  its  life  and  lamented 
in  its  loss  than  the  autonomic  trav- 
elling organisation  of  the  great  man 
—the  "  English  stage-coach"  is  vir- 
tually gone  too.  So  strong  was  its 
hold  On  the  popular  mind — and  es- 
pecially on  the  various  classes  whoso 
duty  and  enjovment  lie  in  the  de- 
veloping of  the  powers  and  virtues 
of  horse-flesh— that  there  are  still 
efforts  by  a  kind  of  social  galvanism 
to  renew  its  life.  In  Pall  Mall  and 
Regent  Street  you  may  still  hear 
the  "horn  hailing  the  mom" — larger 
than  its  old  proverbial  dimensions- 
of  "a  yard  of  tin."  The  official 
costumes  are  after  the  old  fashion,, 
only  in  more  perfect  taste,  and  bear- 
ing ampler  testimony  to  abnndant 
capital  at  the  command  of  the  pro- 
jector. The  vehicle  itself  is  in  the 
old  form  made  perfect,  and  enliv- 
ened by  ever-shining  varnish,  as  if" 
to  tell  the  world 

"  So  sinks  tho  day-star  in  tbo  ocoan  bed, 
And  yet  anon  repairs  Its  drooping  heaii 
And  tricks  bU  beams,  and  wltb  new-fan- 
gled eye 
Flames    In   tlio  forehead  ot  the  morning 

The  casual  public,  too,  has  done 
its  duty  in  showing  that  "the  an- 
cient spirit  is  not  dead,"  and  old 
times  are  living  yet.  The  whip  has 
his  learned  and  sympathising  com- 
panions, who  note  with  proper  ap- 
proval or  admiration  the  successful 
tooling  at  critical  points.  In  the 
rumble  there  are  fresh-cbeeked  coun- 
try girls,  village  matrons,  and  sturdy 
bueolicd  gaffers.  And  yet  some- 
how the  wooie  reminds  one  of  one's 
fogy  contemporaries  making  spas- 
modic efforts  to  renew  their  youth.. 
I  think  there  was  on  tho  whole 
better  taste  in  Coleridge,  when  in 
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those  exquisite  lines  on  youth    lie  And  then  the  denunciations  of  the 

looked  forward   to  the  poetic  ele-  whole  affair  by  the  old  sea-dogs  of 

ments  in  the  locomotive  powers  of  navy   captains,  who   were  in  their 

steam : —  full  vigour  at  the  epoch  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Trafalgar,  was  something  to 

"  When  I  was  young  I  al,  woeful  whon !  \^  remembered  untU  the  end  of  life 

Ah,  lor  tbc  clianKB  'Iwiit  now  and  then  1  by  eveiT  one  who  had  the  privilege 

This   breathing    houeo    not    buUt    with  ^f  hearing  them.     No  douht  CoJe- 

Thls'bod^'that  does  me  grlovo™  wrong,  ndge,  lamenting  the_ Coming_  of  old 

O'er  alrjr  cliffs  nnd  glll.ti;ring  sanda  age,  heard  the  growlinga  against  the 

How  lightly  then  It  flashed  along;-  innovation;  and  there  seems  to  be 

Lite  those  trim  sklflaunkiiown  of  yore  :         ,    ^  ,     V             ■..             c        .        l 

Oq  winding  Iflkea  nnd  rivers  wide,  m  what  he  has  wntten  a  hne  touch 

Thftt  task  no  add  ot  sail  or  oar,  of  gynipathy   with  the  visions  that 

That  (ear  no  spite  o[  wind  or  tide !  ■      ,;■     'ij   '    „  i,„  ■     „„.  tji  «pp  thn 

Nanght   cared  tills   body    tor   wind   or  ">   ''19  ^'^  ^\  ^"^  '^  "Of  »  *ee  tne 

weather  fulfilment  of,  though  a  sympathetic 

When  joalh  and  I  lived  in't  together."  ^\^^^  touches  him  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  great  future  of  material 

Here    he   who  gave  us  the  weird  prt^ess  for  those  who  are  young 

tale  of  the  murderer  of  the  albatross  and  sanguine,  as  he  once  was. 

was  the  first  to  see  the  grandeur  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  pious 

of  the  new  force  that  gave  wings  lamentations  over  the  departure  of 

to  mankind,  and  to  welcome  it  in  an  institution  so  far  from  the  period 

Bong.      The   foil   power  of  origin-  of   the  steam-ship  and  the  railway 

ality   in   these  beautiful   lines  can  aa  to  be  older  than  the  stage-coach 

Serhaps  be  hardly  appreciated,  save  itself — the  post-wa^on,  creeping 
y  those  who  pcinember  the  time  through  the  green  glades  of  Old 
when  they  were  written.  Both  to  England  at  the  average  rate  of  three 
art  and  sentiment  there  may  be  a  miles  an  hour.  And  here,  again,  1 
pleasing  union  in  the  distant  black  recall  Jeffrey,  who  had  a  vivid  re- 
hull,  with  a  fiery  star  in  its  centre,  collection  of  tbc  institution.  It  if, 
and  a  stream  of  smoke  like  a  sable  indeed,  a  great  casual  boon  to  so- 
plume  over  all,  in  a  calm  sea  under  ciety  when  men  gifted  with  his 
the  influence  of  unclouded  sunset  power  of  criticism  and  description 
or  moonlight  But  when  the  poem  live  so  long  as  to  carry  the  impres- 
cff  "Youth  and  Age"  was  written,  sion  of  departed  fashions  into  a 
there  was  much  trouble  in  spirit  generation  too  young  to  have  seen 
about  what  was  to  come  of  this  new  them.  Suffering  in  youth  from 
invention.  It  was  not  met  exactly  oTe^8tudy,  a  medical  adviser,  sorely 
by  the  denunciation  issued  by  the  endowed  with  nnnsnal  gifts  both 
Chinese  Government  when  a  steam-  of  s^acity  and  good  taste — I  be- 
boat  was  first  beheld  in  Celestial  lieve  it  was  Baillie — recommended 
waters — a  denunciation  to  the  effect  to  him  a  ramble  over  country,  with 
that  a  smoke -ship  with  chariot-  no  particular  object  save  the  being 
wheels  had  appeared,  as  a  climax  of  subjected  to  the  enforeed  idleness 
the  diabolical  inventions  of  the  bar-  of  the  lazy,  clumsy  vehicle,  with 
barians,  and  all  fortresses  were  to  the  imbibing  of  fresh  air  and  an 
dischai^theirgunsagainst  the  said  easy  change  of  scene.  He  de- 
fire-ship.  But  throughout  the  re-  scribed  it  as  a  very  enjoyable  epi- 
spcctfible  classes  of  the  community  sode  in  life ;  and  his  recollections 
there  were  grave  doubts  about  the  of  the  affair  contrasted  pleasantly 
'  future  in  store  for  us  when  such  with  the  well-known  picture  of 
strange    phenomena    were   beheld,  waggon-life  by  Smollett.    But  Smol- 
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lett  was  a  bitter  caricaturist  in  search  with  tlicm.  I  may  perhaps  note 
of  the  vicious  and  the  odious.  Jef-  some  particulars  in  which  I  have 
frey's  recollections  were  of  clean-  found  arrangements  in  railway  man- 
liness, ample  room,  and  comfort,  agement  in  other  lands  such  aa  we 
both  for  sleeping  and  for  reading  might  do  well  in  imitating  here; 
or  looking  roQod.  The  travellers  but  bad  not  the  system  been  horn 
could  step  out  when  they  pleased,  and  reared  on  this  side  of  the  Chan- 
and  trudge  aloDg  the  wayaide  stretch  uel,  the  old  diligence  and  eilwagcn 
of  velvet-green.  They  could  walk  might  still  have  been,  for  all  we 
on  before  aud  ascend  the  hill,  com-  can  see  to  the  contrary,  the  stan- 
manding  some  fine  pastoral  or  wood-  dard  travelling  organisation  over 
land  panorama,  the  lazy  vehicle  at  the  great  highroads  of  Europe. 
their  service  making  in  itself  a  pic-  We  are  evidently  now  in  the  in- 
turesque  element  in  the  sceue.  The  fancy  of  vast  enlargements  of  the 
listener,  of  a  later,  now  an  interme-  physical  powers  at  our  command, 
diate  generation,  was  reminded  of  a  It  is  not  merely  that  we  seek  nature 
travelling  machine  that  has  '  now  to  assist  us  in  the  winds  and  waves, 
followed  its  English  elder  brother  that  still  go  for  something  in  steam 
to  the  grave — the  old  German  eil-  navigation,  and  in  the  force  of  mtll- 
leaffen,  with  its  schieager,  your  races;  but  we  are  storing  up  the 
brotber-in-lan  for  the  day,  who  latent  powers  of  nature  in  our  rival 
placidly  at  twelve  o'clock  noon  sat  forces  of  hydraulic  and  pneumatic 
down  to  dinner  for  an  hour  at  least;  pressure.  Steam,  our  active  and 
unconscious  of  the  question  whether  iw;greBsive  slave,  catches  these  as 
the  time  suited  the  appetite  of  his  the  crimp  of  old  used  to  cateh  the 
fare  or  not.  negro,  and  stores  them  up  in  bulk 
As  it  is  my  present  purpose  to  for  continuous  and  unlimited  ser- 
not«  some  features  in  which  our  vice.  Steam-driven  machinery  hav- 
expansivenesB  and  energy  contrast  ing  been  applied  to  the  cutting 
with  the  supineness  of  onr  neigh-  and  smoothing  of  stone  for  ashler- 
hours— or  where,  if  you  like  the  ei-  work,  set  in  motion  certain  saws, 
pression  better,  their  sedate  equa-  slicers,  and  scrapers,  for  making  all 
nimity  is  a  pleasing  relief  to  our  smooth.  Up  starts  some  mechani- 
troublesome  restlessness — it  is  ne-  cal  economist,  and  says,  What  a 
oessary,  that  I  may  not  incur  culpa-  waste  of  power !  Why  not  take 
bility  for  what  a  little  metaphysical  possession  of  the  latent  powers  of 
friend  of  ours  used  to  call  "illogi-  resistance  in  the  protrusions  and 
cality  in  the  conditions,"  to  remem-  asperities  of  the  stones,  and  convert 
ber  that  the  railway  is  known  in  them  into  active  powers  of  mutual 
other  places  as  well  as  Britain —  destruc^ont  So  two  stones  are 
that  it  has  now  even  penetrated  rubbed  against  each  other  until  both 
into  far  Cathay,  whcro  it  will  pro-  are  brongbt  by  rontual  antagonism 
bably  require  to  be  governed  by  to  a  dead  level  and  smooth  surface. 
some  new  constitution  of  mandarine  The  new  economised  forces  are  in 
force  with  a  new  order  of  buttons,  some  respects  far  more  manageable 
But  the  railway  is  essentially  a  than  that  powerful,  but  turbulent 
child  of  British  invention  and  en-  and  sometimes  capricious  demon, 
terprise.  British  people  had  to  go  steam,  which  has  less  title  than  they 
abroad  after  as  well  as  before  they  have  to  the  antithetic  encomium 
had  railways  at  home,  and  it  was  of  that  it  may  be  applied  alike  to  rend 
necessity  that  they  should  take  that  a  rock  and  to  thread  a  needle.  If 
part  of  their  travelling  appointmenta  the  economised  powers  happen  to 
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be  stored  up  in  excess,  they  may 
break  bounds,  doiug  miscliief  cloBe 
at  hand  ;  but  they  du  not  explode 
like  a  steam-boiler,  aud  carry  de- 
struction afar.  The  new  forces,  not 
created  like  steana  directly  by  a  fiery 
power,  are  not,  like  it,  possessed  of 
a  demoniac  restlessness,  reqniring 
a  constant  mastery  And  keeping 
down.  Unaltered  in  their  naturo, 
they  are  taken  out  of  their  old 
limbo  of  toi-por,  have  a  little  life 
thrown  into  them  by  the  impetuous 
fiend  bom  of  the  antipatliics  of  fire 
and  water,  and  do  their  spiriling 
gently  but  firmly. 

We  must  look  through  all  this 
expansion  of  mechanical  powers  to 
see  corresponding  aggrandisement  of 
a  kind  of  despotic  control  oTer  the 
free  agency  of  man  ia  the  conditions 
of  bis  daily  needs  and  enioyments. 
Individuality  in  all  onr  ordinary 
possessions  and  surroundings  dis- 
appears as  productive  machinery  ex- 
pands. The  boy  of  the  present  day 
who  owns  a  twenty-bladed  knife, 
and  breaks  it,  is  told  to  be  content 
with  his  treasure  in  a  fragmentary 
state  until  be  is  in  a  position  to 
renew  it — mending  it  is  an  impos- 
sibility, Uo  is  not  in  the  position 
of  his  father  and  grandfather,  'who 
wontd  hare  found  a  cutler  or  a 
blacksmith  skilled  enough  in  iob- 
work  to '  replace  the  broken  blade 
after  a  fashion.  The  boy,  therefore, 
is  bappj,  in  ignorance  of  the  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  the  previous  gener- 
ation. 

Bat  the  vhole  nfimr  is  more 
serious  to  his  respectable  mamma. 
The  poker  ie  broken,  there  is  a  hole 
knocked  in  the  brass  pan,  the  tongs 
have  got  a  twitch  or  sprain  at  the 
knee-joint,  and  the  flukes  arc  at 
angles  with  each  other  like  the 
crossbill.  But  there  has  been  no 
successor  to  the  blackemith  who 
conld  do  everything.  All  domestic 
hardware  comes  from  the  great 
marts,  supplied  by  machinery,  and 


there  is  nothing  for  it  but  the  cmcl 
process  of  replacement  by  purchase 
at  the  glittering  shop  where  Shef- 
field and  Binningham  goods  in  the 
hardware  line  abound.  On  the 
"village  blacksmith"  there  is  still 
a  rather  tenacious  hold  by  the  exi- 
gencies requiring  wayside  horse- 
shoeing. In  old  days  this  was  so 
important  an  auxiliary  to  the  tra- 
veller that  the  smith's  shop  was 
notified  in  the  maps  and  road-books 
along  with  the  church  and  the  jail. 
But  this  glowing  and  sonorous 
feature  of  village-life  seems  doomed 
to  annihilation.  We  shall  no  longer 
have  its  master  practically  teaching 
us  the  moral  of  the  blessing  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  curse  of  la- 
bour:— 


Thus  at  the  flaniiog  forj^  of  l[?c 
Our  fortunes  must  be  nroUKlit  ; 

Thus  on  Its  Boundins  hdyl]  8lja|>c[l 
Each  bumiDg  deed  and  thought." 

Let  US  be  content  to  retain  "Tlie 
Village  Blacksmith"  as  a  sort  of 
fossil  embodied  in  brilliant  amber. 
The  world  will  get  on  without  him. 
One  might  dwell  on  other  depart- 
ing specialties  of  past  life,  whether 
in  Auburn  or  Pall  Mall,  which  it  is 
hard  for  some  of  us  fogies  to  lose  ; 
but  there  are  greater  sorrows  to  be 
endured  in  almost  every  life.  Gold- 
smith, in  his  beautiful  sentimental- 
ism,  dropped  out  of  the  situation 
the  reproductive  powers  of  an  ex- 
panding community  like  ours.  It 
was  a  favourite  maxim  with  him, 
that  the  burdensome  superfluities 
of  the  rich  would  suffice  for  the 
comfortable  maintenance  of  the  poor. 
He  did  not  live  in  an  age  when 
bine-books,  trumpeted  by  news- 
papers, told  of  poses  containing 
thirty  millions  of  the  savings  of  our 
working  men,  who  indulge  in  a  far 
greater  proportion  of  noxious  super- 
luitics  than  tbo  rich.     Let  us  hope 
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tbat  Koniewherc,  thougb  it  maj  not  ougbt   to   be  a  grave  eense  of  rc- 

be  in  Auburn,  it  may  ever  be  the  Bponsibility    beyond    even  what    ia 

fact  that  "  wealth  and  plenty  cheer  incumbent   on     Cabinet    Mioisters, 

the  labouring  swain" — provided  be  save   on   occasions   of  a  European 

wilt  icecp  himself  sober.  crisis. 

And  now  that  I  have  said  a  I  have  been  told  that  there  is 
cheerful  word,  let  me  again  fall  in,  some  such  sense  of  reBponsibiiity, 
il  penseroso,  in  reflecting  on  the  and  a  desire  to  exercise  the  despotic 
diangea  in  our  habits  caused  by  power  of  fashion  by  taking  the  sense 
the  expansion  of  manufacturing  of  the  country.  A  great  house,  I 
productiveness.  We  have  to  give  am  told,  will  have  its  patterns  for  a 
up  the  weattness  of  taking  fancies  coming  season  adjusted  for  advice 
for  any  of  the  usefnl  and  orna-  before  they  go  to  the  machine.  The 
mental,  but  impermanent,  articles  traveller  talces  samples  with  him, 
that  come  to  our  hands  in  daily  life  ;  affording  confidential  inspections  of 
for  they  are  doomed  to  an  epbcmc-  them  to  all  those  of  the  retail  dealers 
ral  exiiiteDce,  like  Byron's  gazelles,  with  the  house  whose  co-operation 
every  one  of  which,  when  it  fully  is  deurable  in  the  Buccessful  die- 
made  his  acquaintance  and  charmed  posal  of  the  new  style  of  goods,  and 
him  with  its  full  black  eye,  was  an  epitome  of  the  general  opinion 
sure  to  die.  Take  a  fancy  to  a  is  carefully  studied  at  headquarters, 
warm,  comfortable  make  of  winter  The  final  judgment  ia  thus  ^ven 
glove,  or  mitten,  or  sock,  or  necker-  with  the  mfluence  of  something 
chief,  or  fireside  slipper.  Ask  for  like  a  plebiicitam  annually.  All 
it  nest  winter,  and  you  get  the  troublesome  vicissitudes  in  the 
answer,  "  It  is  not  in  stock  now,"  affairs  that  touch  everyday  life  of 
or  "It  is  not  made  this  season."  course  afflict  us  more  keenly  at  home 
The  same  fate,  I  doubt  not,  attends  than  when  they  meet  us  abroad, 
OD  loves  of  bonnets  and  other  bright  when  we  are  on  the  tramp  and  pre- 
acquisitions  of  the  fair  gladness  of  pared  for  vicisutudes.  But  it  is 
existence ;  but  they  have  compen-  impossible  to  evade  the  palpable 
satioQ  and  consolation  in  that  to  evidence  that  our  neighbours  arc 
iiavc  a  change  is  to  be  fashionable,  not  subject  as  we  are  to  ceaseless 
for  fashion  is  a  monster  that  doth  variation  in  thesmall  affairs  of  life, 
make  the  meat  it  feeds  on.  not   being,   as  we   are,   under  the 

Is  it,  then,  in  the  despotic  power  dominion  of  the  demon  of  mechan- 

of  the  cotton  lords  and  the  other  ical  enterprise  tbat  baa  arisen  among 

capitalists  who  wield  the  manufac-  us,  whether  it  be  counted  as  a  curse 

turing  system,  to  dictate   at  every  or  a  blessing.     Paris  and  its  imme- 

turn  of  the  season  wherewithal  we  diate  influence  are  an  exception  to 

are  to  be    clothed !     If    any  class  all  other  influence  where  fashion  is 

of  our  coramanity  is  endowed  with  concerned.      On  this   point  I  may 

&    power    90    far    transcendent,    I  have  a  word  to  say  presently;  but 

would  be   inclined  to    expand   to-  in    the    meantime,    in    the    French 

words  them  Charles  Lamb's  notion  provinces — in  the  Netherlands  gene- 

of  the  cause  of  the  melancholy  of  rally — in  Germany,  north  and  south 

tailors — that  in  a  class  whose  func-  — and    in    Scandinavia, — thirty    or 

tion   it  is  to  rescue  man  from  the  forty   years    seem   to    make     little 

primeval    curse,  it  is   natural    that  change    in    the  incidental   arrange- 

they  should  be  serious,  or,  if  you  menta  of  daily  life.     A   vagabond, 

prefer  the  expression,  melancholy,  as  I  am,  is  more  conscious  of  this 

Surely   in    the    cloth    halls    there  than  the  conventional  tourist,-  who 
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has  made,  as  it  vere,  his  own  high-  without  danger  of  dispersal.     Hsv- 

nay   for    himself  ;    and   of   course  lug  charged  the  pipe  to  his  satisfac- 

cverythitig    in    or    alongside  of   it,  tion,  a  string  is  palled,  and  the  h^, 

whether  permanent  or   mntable,  is  with  its  contents  securely  inclosed, 

as  thoroughly  a  lateral  ramification  is  transposed  into  a  globnlar  body, 

from   Middlesex  and   Lancaster  as  compact,  easily  pocketable,  and,  in 

uallmited  expenditure'  in  obdurate  the  language  of  the  commercial  tra- 

adherence   to    home    customs    can  veller,  as  good  "a  get  up"  as  the 

make  it.  most  ambitions  of  the  new  and  im- 

Let  me  give  an  instance  in  the  proved  makes  he  travels  in.  In  fact, 
small  matter  of  tobacco-pouches —  the  simple  form,  with  its  absolute 
for  Hermann  Is  both  thoughtful  and  utility,  gives  ample  opportunity  for 
practical  in  all  affairs  that  concern  decoration ;  and  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  der  the  incrustations  that  can  be  laid 
Tahaksraueker.  With  us  it  will  be  over  it  in  battons,  tassels,  stringi", 
an  occurrence  unusually  fortunate  needlework,  and  decoration  gcneral- 
if,  having  lost  such  a  form  of  pouch  It.  The  prevalent  decorations  of 
as  you  had  carefully  trmned  your-  these  articles  have  the  aspect  of  be- 
self  to  the  use  of  in  1875,  you  can  ing  some  century  and  a  halfback  in 
replace  it  in  1876.  There  is  one  time,  and  perhaps  are  coeval  with 
prevailing  feature,  however,  recur-  the  origin  of  the  great  institution  of 
ring  with  more  or  less  ofFensivenesa  smoking  in  the  country  where  that 
in  each  successive  annual  sample,  institution  most  prevails.  Now 
However  ample  and  commodious  here,  without  questioning  the  ad- 
tho  bag  may  be,  the  neck  is  narrow  ;  vantages — the  blessings,  if  you  pre- 
and  when  joa  endeavour  to  pall  fer  calling  them  so— conferred  on 
out  in  bulk  B  sufficiency  of  the  us  by  mechanical  invention  and 
weed  for  the  occasion,  the  greater  enterprise,  there  is  soraetbing  in  the 
part  is  scattered  over  your  clothing  old  espression  "the  wisdom  of  our 
and  your  books.  Occasionally  there  ancestors,"  in  the  regulation  of  those 
is  some  no wiv-pa tented  improve-  "common  things"  of  life  which 
ment  for  facilitating  the  exodus  afiect  our  daily  comforts  and  enjoy- 
of  the  contents  by  the  contractive  ments.  The  usual  appeals  to  the 
force  of  india-rubber,  or  some  power-  ''  wisdom  of  our  ancestors"  received 
fill  clastic ;  and  the  result  is,  that  a  logical  stab  from  the  plea  that,  if 
the  bird's-eye,  varinas,  or  cut  caven-  it  means  a  reference  to  the  teaching 
dish,  instead  of  merely  scattering  of  years  of  practice,  it  falls  to  the 
hither  and  thither,  is  pitched,  by  share  of  the  generation  in  existence, 
an  explosive  force,  into  your  eyes.  Where  our  grandfathers  were  no- 
nostrils,  and  mouth.  vices, it is^vltE'usthatold  experience 

The  fundamental  fabric  of  Her-  has  attained  "to  something  of  pro- 

mann's    raueher-taak — fundamental  phctic  strain."     But  laws,  political 

in  as  far  as  everything  else  is  aux-  institutions,   current   opinions,    and 

iliary  or  decorative — is  a  piece  of  all  the  forces  that  affect  man  gre- 

Icather  cut  in  a  strict  circle.    I  have  gariously,  are  continually  shifting; 

just  measured  my  own  sample,  and  while    the    human    being,   in    his 

it  is  precisely  twelve  inches  in  dia-  physical    structure    at    nil    events, 

meter.     Here,  then,  is  ample  room  remains  the  same.     Wc  drink  the 

for  Hermann's  performance  of  the  same  glass  of  wine  and  smoke  the 

business  of  the  pipe.     The  tobacco  same  tobacco  with  the  same  infia- 

lics  in   a   convenient  heap   in    the  ence  that  they  exercised  in  the  daya 

middle,  and  can  he  handled  at  case  of  the  civil  wars,  bat  our  politics 
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and    inslitntiona    have    meaawbile  eiperience  of  the  ordinary  human 

gone   through    changes.      And    al-  bein£[throQgh  successive  generations, 

though   the    Turk  has,  from  gfega-  not  by  the  wisdom  or  skijl  of  the 

rious   influences,  dropped  his  wine,  philosopher.      No  wine,    spirit,   or 

and  the   EngUsh  gentleman  13  not  liquor   of  any  kind  for  the  table, 

so    fond    of    his    pipe    as    Squire  comes   to   us   as  having  been   dis- 

Westem  was,  let  a  child  of  either  covered  by  an   eminent  chemist — 

race  be  trained  np  from  youth  to  and  it:  is  a  token  of  good   sense 

niaturity  in  the  indulgence  forbid-  accnmpatiying   scientjfic    skill   that 

den  by  forces  political  or  social,  we  there  Is  no  known  instance  on  record 

shall  see  liim  take  as  kindly  to  it  of  a  chemist  having  made  such  an 

as  if  his  parents  and  grandparents  attempt.      No   doubt   liquorft  hare 

had  loved  it.     That  great  practical  heeu  improved  from   time  to  time, 

pliilosopher,  Sbylock,  gives  ns  tho  and  a  certain  skill  has  been  shown 

whole  theory  in  a  climai :    "  Sath  in  these  improvements ;     but  they 

not  a  Jew  eyes!    hath  not  a  Jew  have    all    been   developed,   not   by 

hands,    organs,  dimensions,  senses,  the  inspiration  of  genius  aided  by 

aflections,  passions  9    fed  with  the  science,  but  through  plodding  ob- 

same    food,    hurt    with   the   same  serration  cautiously  suggesting  ini- 

weapons,  subject  to  the  same  dis-  provements,  and  retaining  them  if 

eases,   healed   by  the  same  means,  the   vulgar  herd  of  human  beings 

warmed   and    cooled    by  the  same  ratifies  them  as  good.      There  has 

winter  and  summer,  as  s  Christian  been  much  sport  with  the  ambition 

is  i    If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  of  illustrious  cooks,  such  as  Eugene 

bleed?  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  Oude  and  Soyer,  and  their  aspira- 

laugh!"  &c.  tionsto  he  grouped  with  iatellectual  ■ 

I  recall  here  the  sage  remark  magnates  according  to  theiremiuence 
made  to  me  by  one  of  the  greatest  in  their  own  class.  Theodore  Hook 
physicians  of  our  age.  '^e  were  has  left  "us  an  amusing  sketch  of 
lamenting  the  lack  of  scholarship  a  gifted  chef,  who,  having  fallen 
in  his  profession — of  a  knowledge  of  among  barbarians  unconscious  of 
its  past  history  and  fluotuattons — in  his  accomplishments,  communicates 
those  even  who  were  most  efficiently  his  griefs  to  a  brother  of  the  stew- 
trained  in  the  modern  science  which  pnn,  who  shares  in  his  sympathies 
ruled  its  practice.  He  said  it  was  and  aspirations.  In  all  material 
to  be  regretted  that  the  scorn  of  elements  he  is  well  off, — good  official 
fallaciousorimperfect  science  should  salary,  comfortable  accommodation, 
have  cut  off  the  student  from  much  attendance  to  tho  extent  of  his 
practical  wisdom  as  to  the  features  desires,  and  little — alas  !  only  too 
of  disease.  We  must  take  symptoms  little — to  do.  It  is  the  old  strain  so 
even  in  the  present  day  from  the  often  utliered  by  the  poetic  trill,  of 
ignorant  and  stupid  family  of  tho  how  many  3  soul  sublime  has  felt 
sufferer.  Why  reject  the  vast  mass  the  influence  of  malignant  star,  and 
of  clinical  observation  in  the  writ-  the  wasting  of  intellectual  perfume 
ings  of  physicians  of  all  nations  and  in  the  desert  air.  Existence  is  for 
agcsi  the  time  enlivened   to  him  by  the 

The  susceptibilities  to  pains  and  presence  as  a  guest  in  the  house,  of 

pleasures   being,    as   Shylock  judi-  an  alderman  of    tho    typo    handed 

ciously   remarks,    common    to    all,  down    to    posterity    in    the    many 

with  casual  variations  of  intensity,  anecdotes  about  Sir  William  Curtis. 

the    common   comforts  and    enjoy-  This  grave    and    reverend   seignior 

ments  of  life  are  sanctioned  by  the  has  invented  a  new  menu,  and  it  is 
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commuDicatcd  to  the  correeponileDt 
with  the  remark  that  it  ia  a  bold 
flight  of  original  geDiiiB,  but  it  is 
pervaded  throDghout  by  the  weak- 
ness of  tbe  mere  amateur.  Precisely 
BO.  The  experience  possessed  by 
tlie  practical  cook,  of  the  composi- 
tions that  give  satisfaction*  to  (he 
common  sensual  appetites  of  the 
commoners  of  uiankiiid,  will  better 
endow  him  nith  the  secrets  of  his 
art,  and  prepare  him  to  meet  its 
exigencies,  than  the  highest  efforts 
of  the  most  gifted  intellects  can 
achieve.  Let  the  professional  in  his 
daily  intercourse  with  smoke  and 
grease  take  comfort  from  tliia,  and 
KDOW  that  ho  possesses  resources 
not  to  be  superseded  at  a  touch  by 
the  highest  intellect  in  existence. 
lie  may  rest  assured  that  no 
commanding  spirit  shall  arise  to 
wrest  from  him  the  triumphs  of  ex- 
perience, as  Scott  and  Byron  super- 
seded the  accepted  romance  and 
-•  poetry  that  was  in  triumphant  pos- 
session of  the  public  intellect  when 
they  first  spoke  to  the  world,  I 
hear  of  lecturers  on  cookery  start- 
ing ap,  I  would  not  have  any  one 
attempt  to  suppress  tbem,  or  even 
laugh  too  much  at  them.  But  I 
don't  believe  they  will  create  a  great 
revolution  in  the  domestic  habits  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain.  The 
word  just  casually  used — the  word 
domestic — imports  the  school  for 
learning  as  well  as  the  arena  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  accomplishments 
that  minister  to  the  physical  wants 
of  mnnkiiid.  Having  said  that  no 
great  chemist  ever  Invented  a  liquor 
or  a  dish,  proving  his  sncccss  by 
coming  into  use,  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  the  inventors  of  the  best 
specimens  of  both  are  unknown  ;  and 
thus  the  time  and  conditions  of  such 
inventions  are  equally  unknown, 
because  tlicy  are  hidden  in  domestic 
obscurity,  where  their  evolntion  is 
promoted  by  the  slow  experience  of 
geDeratioDS,     And  the  whole  of  my 


pottering  goes  back  to  tbe  type  of 
tbe  Oennan's  habits  as  exemplified 
in  his  tobacco-pouch,  that  if  we  arc 
supreme  in  the  restless  developmentH 
of  science  that  bestride  the  globe, 
and  scatter  over  it  our  people  aod 
their  handiwork,  in  Germany  there 
is  to  be  found  among  the  com- 
mon people  more  of  tbe  consermtive 
spirit  that  modifies  and  improves 
common  things  by  the  influence  of 
generations  handing  down  to  their 
successors  the  results  of  their  prac- 
tical experience. 

Let  us  pass  from  the  mere  nature 
and  substance  of  these  common 
things  to  the  decorations  that  taste 
and  genius  can  bestow  on  them. 
Let  us  enter  into  the  relations 
between  the  materialism  and  the 
esthetics  of  a  dinner-party,  where 
there  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  choice 
spirits  around  the  social  board. 
Of  the  viands  and  wines,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  lapse  of  a  couple 
of  centuries  has  produced  few  rev- 
olutions likely  to  change  their  fun- 
damental character.  At  all  events, 
there  are  no  revolutionary  blessings 
gained  by  the  abolition  of  old  abnses 
and  enormities.  What  one  learned 
in  gastronomic  literature  would  pro- 
bably detect  is,  a  tapso  from  inno- 
vation into  old-fashioned  simpli- 
city, since  the  cookery-books  of  the 
luxurious  reign  of  Charles  II.  have 
a  superfluity  of  variations,  as  people 
say  about  music,  which  would  give 
lively  alarm  to  the  student  of  seven- 
teenth-century social  habits  bad  he 
any  reason  to  apprehend  their  actual 
embodiment  in  the  flesh,  the  veee- 
tables,  and  other  elements  of  the 
feast.  These  are  subsianlially  what 
they  were  ever  so  long  ago;  and 
neither  IJebig's  essence  nor  Aus- 
tralian tins  add  new  elements  to 
the  material  of  the  feast — they  arc 
only  like  a  new  triumph  In  cooken'. 
But  the  character  of  the  people 
assembled,  their  langaa<rc,  their 
method  of  conversation,  the  topics 
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discussed  by  tbctn,  tOl  their  isan-  whoever  nas  the  feminine  head  of 

ners    and    habite — what     countless  the  French  Court — Empress,  Qaeeu, 

and  indescribable  revolutions  have  or  Dauphioess — was   hy  tint   title 

they  passed  through  since  Meccenas  the  supreme  monarch  of  costume, 
spread  the  table  for  his   reclining'  There  seems  little  immediate  chance 

guests!  of    tliis   great  office    being    filled. 

So,  too,  of   drapery.     When  we  That  sad  lady  whose  reverses  and 

Lave  followed  up  civilisation  to  the  sorrows    have    touched    the    great 

acquisition  of  comfortable  clothing,  heart  of    the  civilised    world,   will 

suitable  to  the  climate  of  the  wear-  not  be  likely  to  seek  restoration  to 

er,  we  have  reached  the  end  of  all  the  position,  were    it   desirable  or 

great  revolutions.     The  method  of  even  possible  to  concede  it  to  her. 

production  may  have  been  changed  In  our  own  great  CoTirt,  with  its 

from  time  to  time,  reaping  advan-  solemn    responsibilities     and     con- 

tage  from  new  inventions  tending  scientious    devotion    to    the    high 

rather    to    rapidity    than    to    per-  duties  of    concentrating  the  forces 

fection.      But  the    mere    clothing  of  our  old  and  powerful  constitu- 

adapted  to  make  either  a  man    or  tional  system,  the    office,    with   all 

a  woman  comfortable — apart  from  its  influence,   is  of   too   tawdry   a 

decoration  or  anv  homage  to  fash-  kind  to  be  sought ;    and  somehow 

ion — consisted  ol  the  same  funda-  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  the 

mental  elements  two  centuries  ago  unspoken  ukaMe»  of  fashion  coming 

as  now,  though  probably  they  were  from  the  Spree  or  the  Neva, 

then  more  durable  than  now,  and  In  fact  there  is  anarchy  in  this 

less  frequently  demanding  renewal.  empire,  and  we  can  see  its  pheno- 

But  then  the  fashions  superadded  mena varying accordingto the  nature 
to  comfort.  Who  shall  attempt  to  of  the  difierent  populations.  In 
chronicle  their  infinite  variety,  tak-  any  of  the  Continental  States  where 
ing  the  same  short  period  of  two  I  have  recently  been,  1  have  failed 
centuries,  and  going  no  farther  than  to  observe  emphatic  change.  There 
the  boundaries  of  Europe !  Those  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  tacit  adher- 
who  have  given  attention  to  the  ence  to  the  past,  any  difference  t*nd- 
literature  of  this  department  of  ing  rather  to  fading  or  toning  down 
human  naljire  know  how  extensive  than  to  revolutionary  reconstruc- 
and  elaborate  it  is,  and  yet  how  tioD.  With  us,  however,  the  effects 
far  it  is  from  exhausting  the  end-  of  the  sudden  collapse  of  arbitrary 
less  shiftings  in  the  phenomena  it  authority  are  palpable  in  the  fan- 
has  fo  explain.  lastic  varieties  of    feminine  attire. 

Tliis  is  perhaps  a  rather  clumsy  The  variations  are  so  infinite  and 

approach  to  the  announcement  that  erratic  that  they  have  invaded  the 

we  are  at  present  in  a  great  vestiary  domain  of  male  costume  for  pre- 

ciisis.      There   is  an    int«rr^nuro.  cedents,  drawing  thence   and  from 

A  great  empire  is  without  a  sove-  olhcr  quarters  variations   sufficient 

reign,  even  the  great  and  absolute  to  supply  the  demand  not  only  for 

empire  of   feminine  fashion.     The  infinite    variety   but    for    emphatic 

day  of  Sedan  extinguished  it  alAng  contrasts.    Patterns  have  been  taken 

with    the    material    empire    which  from  the  costume  of  the  sailor,  the 

gave  it  support,  somewhat  as  the  old  jockey,  the  policeman,  the  bishop, 

Roman  empire  supported  the  eccle-  the  university  man,  the  hus?ar,  and 

siastical  Kupremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  the  mendicant  friar.     One  form  of 

Rome.  covering  for  winter  clothing  seems 

For  at  least  a  centur)'  and  a  half,  as  if  it  were  accomplished  hy  fore- 
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iog  the  buat  into  a  gigantic  worsted  a  crowded  town  wbere  tUe  scaven- 

Btoekinz,  while  the  next  pattern  is  gerebave  been  on  strike  for  a  month. 

as  heavily  decorated  with  gold  and  A  few  years  ago,  when  the  respon- 

silver  trimmings  and  many -colon  red  Bibility  of  the  expanded  circumfer- 

decorations  as  a  herald's  tabard.  ence  was  superimposed  on  that  of 

In  one  great  feature  only  is  fash-  the  train,  a  tackling  of  cords  and 

ion  true   to   its   old   instincts — the  blockn,  copied    evidently  from    the 

accomplishment  of  the  uncomfort^  gearing  for  reefing  and  un reefing  of 

nble,  the  troublesonie,  and  in  some  sails,  vaa  invented  for  the  relief  of 

respects  the  difBcult.     We   all   re-  the  sufferer;  now  that  it  is  a  lighter 

member  the  days  of  tho  expanded  duty,  the  hand  seems  to  suffice  for 

circumference,  when  two  ladies  ^nf-  it.     But  besides  the  inconvenience 

ficed   to   fill   a  broad    pavement —  of  being,  for  all  ordinary  pnrposes, 

when    balloon-looking    excrescences  one-handed,  the  holding  up  of  dra- 

of  satin  and  muslin  were  seen  pro-  pery,  aa  if   to   prevent  it  from  es- 

jecting  from  cab-windows  or  over  caping,  is  an  attitude  neither  digni- 

the  tops  of  church  pews,  and  there  fied   nor  graceful,  and  it  sufi^esta 

was  serious  talk  of  widening  the  irreverent    ideas    about    ridiculous 

streets  of  cities,  and  revolattonising  calamities. 

domestic  architectnre  to  make  room  The  train,  however,  is  not  abso- 
for  inflated  womanhood.  lutely  master  of  the  situation.  At 
Expansion  now  predominates  in  duo  intervals  it  is  followed  up  by 
the  longitudinal  direction.  The  a  force  of  beauties  in  jockey-hat«, 
dynamic  power  of  trade  generally,  pilotrcoats,  or  knickerbockers.  At 
supported  by  tho  eloquent  pleadings  the  morning  call  in  the  drawing- 
of  tlie  mercer  or  the  modUte,  is  ever  room,  when  their  conveyance  has 
urging  superfluous  enlargement;  been  vehicular,  or  the  streets  are 
and  if  it  be  forbidden  in  lateral  abnormally  clean,  it  is  easy  to  prc- 
cxpansion,  it  must  dispose  itself  diet  on  which  side  the  preponder- 
wherever  it  can  find  room,  and  that  ance  of  good  taste  and  fascination 
must  needs  be  in  the  rear.  So  the  will  be  conceded.  But  suppose  wc 
train,  or  the  tail,  as  John  Knox  ir-  change  the  scene  to  a  central  rail- 
reverently  calls  it,  is  in  a  manner  way  station — say,  when  there  is  a 
created  by  a  conjunction  of  moral,  general  exodus  before  Christmas  or 
physical,  and  economic  forces.  And  the  Twelfth.  The  station  is  already 
yet  it  is  surely  tbe  most  illogical  monstrously  overcrowded,  and  the 
of  ornaments  or  decorations  when  holding  of  the  train  by  the  hand 
mixed  up  with  the  sordid  conditions  has  become  a  very  troublesome  and 
of  humble  or  even  middle-class  life,  perilous  task,  when  in  tnmble  tho 
The  philosophy  of  the  train,  you  additional  thousands  from  an  eicur- 
see,  is,  that  it  shall  designate  a  per-  sion  train.  I  do  assure  yon,  that  to 
Honage  not  liable  to  set  foot  on  any  see  these  slender,  charming  crea- 
spot  not  covered  with  clean  soft  tu res,  each  endeavouring  frantically 
carpet ;  or  if  the  serene  wearer  has  to  hold  her  own  in  the  midst  of 
to  set  her  foot  on  ground  less  accom-  that  swaying  sea  of  troubles,  touches 
modating,  then  it  is  to  be  attended  one  almost  to  tears, 
byaworshipful  corporation  of  train-  Then  there  are  people  so  beart- 
bearcrs,  who  are  as  ornamental  as  less  as  to  say  that  this  is  all  along 
they  are  serviceable.  It  is  a  sad  of  "  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
antithesis  to  meet  a  body  of  nymphs  wicked  world,"  Instead  of  vanity, 
who  have  dragged  the  appendage  in  I  see  in  it  solemn,  unsellish  martyr- 
ft  rainy  forenoon  over  tbe  streets  of  dom  to  a  cause  to  which  the  fair 
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sufferer  is  devoted.  There  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  you  know, 
about  the  caiieee  that  Tnankind  be- 
come devoted  to  ;  aud  it  is  not  a 
liberal  way  of  treating  mankind  in 
^eaeral  to  depreciate  the  causes — re- 
ligions, political,  OF  social — to  wLich 
our  brethren  or  our  sisters  are  de- 
voted. Devotion  itself  is,  to  all 
worthy  and  liberal  minds,  an  object 
of  respectful  admiration,  and  the 
annals  of  fashion  reveal  to  us  an 
abundant  martyrology.  In  one  of 
the  most  amasing  books  of  instruc- 
tion ever  written — the  'Tableau  de 
Paris'  of  Louis  Sebastian  Mercier 
— we  have  minute  descriptions  of 
social  as  well  as  political  conditions 
in  France,  when  all  was  to  be  turned 
topsy-turvy  by  the  great  Revolution. 
He  sat  cynically  watching  the  whole 
as  it  passed  before  him ;  and  hy 
going  backward  a  little  way  on  the 
authority  of  others,  he  left  for  ns 
sketches  touching,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  tous  les  changements 
possibles  depuis  la  destruction 
des  parliaments  jusqu'i  I'ad op- 
tion des  chapeaux  rood."  He 
differs  from  most  of  tlie  annnal- 
ists  of  that  period — indeed,  of  those 
dealing  with  any  period  in  France 
— in  that  he  is  not  a  mere  Court 
painter,  but  relieves  his  pictures  by 

f roups  from  the  wortshop,  the 
amble  tavern,  and  the  kennel. 
Hence  we  are  told  not  only  the 
fashion  of  great  people's  equipages, 
,  feasts,  aud  toileta,  but  in  what 
manner  and  with  what  means  hum- 
ble folks  imitated  them. 

Before  the  great  ievelling  down- 
wards began,  there  were  people  who 
tried  the  process  of  levelling  up- 
wards— in  other  words, they  mimick- 
ed their  betters,  and  desired  to  pass 
themselves  ofi  as  people  of  higher 
condition  than  they  were  either 
bom  to  o^  had  achieved.  It  is  an 
ancient  weakness  of  the  human 
race,  and  likely  yet  to  have  a  long 
existence.    The   great   impedimcDt 


to  its  eserciae  then,  as  ever  since, 
was  its  cost ;  aod  this,  invention 
was  set  at  work  to  mitigate.  For 
instance,  a  coi^Mre  of  soaring  genius 
had  invented  a  covering  for  the 
he^d  by  a  judicious  use  of  certain 
plasters,  unguents,  and  mineral 
powders,  so  aa  to  produce  a  good 
model  of  the  snowy  mountain  that 
the  natural  hair  could  bo  converted 
into  by  pomatuming  and  powdering ; 
and  tiie  advantage  of  the  new  in- 
vention was  its  being  of  a  permanent 
fabric.    It  would  last,  and  was  conse- 

3uently  economical.  But  there  were 
isastrous  imj>cdiments  to  the  dura- 
tion  of  this  happy  substitute.  The 
wearer  became  sensible  of  irritations 
aggravating  into  tortures,  with  a 
general  sense  of  some  unknown 
horror  pervading  the  imprisoned 
bead,  and  the  pbydcian  bad  to  inter- 
pose. It  was  found  that  between 
the  bard  surface  of  the  plaster 
drum  or  helmet  and  tbo  skull,  a 
ccrtdn  politic  community  of  worms 
had  found  for  themselves  a  comfort- 
able place  of  abode.  There  they 
fed,  reared  their  of&pring,  transacted 
the  ordinary  business  of  life,  and 
buried  their  dead. 

But  even  those  who  could  legiti- 
mately enjoy  the  glories  of  powder 
and  pomatum  bad  their  tnals.  I 
remember  being  told,  by  a  venerated 
kinswoman,  of  the  scene  when  it 
was  announced  to  her,  in  common 
with  the  other  members  of  a  small 
feminine  community,  that  the  crius 
had  come  when  they  had  to  pass 
between  the  conditions  of  girl  and 
lady.  They  discussed  the  many 
torturing  devices  in  steel,  whale- 
bone, and  timber  for  expanding  the 
farthingale  and  attaching  it  to  the 
victim.  Then  there  was  the  vision 
of  the  pomatum,  and  the  white  dust 
injected  by  the  torturing  powder- 
bellows,  I  remember,  in  my  very 
early  days,  this  formidable  missive 
machine  being  found  by  boys  in  old 
lumber-rooms,  and  put  to  wicked 
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use  in  the  playground  or  anywhere 
elaa  where  petty  tortnrc  might  be 
inflicted  with  safety.  The  codcIu- 
sion  of  the  little  history  detailed  to 
me  was,  that  the  damsels  referred 
to,  when  they  had  fully  discusiied 
the  whole  affair  and  seen  the  full 
significance  of  the  anaouncenent, 
finished  their  sitting  with  a  general 
fit  of  weeping  and  wailing. 

But  they  got  over  it,  and  then 
comes  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
The  same  informant  was  fond  of 
dwelling  on  the  horrors  of  the  tjmes 
when  last  century  was  drawing  to 
an  end,  and  among  these  horrors 
was  the  unnatural  change  in  the 
aspect  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
There  is  something  in  fashion  that 
educates  the  eye,  and  gradually  ab- 
sorbs the  whole  senses  of  its  owner 
into  a  condition  of  helpless  sub- 
servience. I  think  the  philosophy 
of  the  causes  and  phenomena  of  this 
influence  on  the  intellect  has  not  been 
sufficiently  expounded ;  but  I  am  no 

Shilosophcr,  and  must  let  it  alone, 
[y  informant  told  me  that  when 
she  first  saw  unpomatumed  and  un- 
powdered  beads  on  the  shoulders  of 
certain  grandees — none  but  leaders 
in  rank  and  fashion  could  have 
ventured  on  eo  audacious  an  innova- 
tion— there  was  a  sentiment  through 
all  others  preseiit'as  if  a  great  inde- 
corum had  been  committed.  There 
were  rash  things  done  in  that  day 
by  people  in  high  place,  who  had 
been  swept  off  their  feet  in  the  sym- 
pathetic current,  that  in  some  mea- 
sure, even  in  sedate  Hritain,  became 
aoxiliary  to  the  wild  storm  of  the 
first  French  Revolution  ;  and  so  the 
untidicd  female  heads  were  an  offen- 
sive symptom  of  it.  It  was  difficult 
to  decide — it  was  scarcely  worth 
while  deciding — which  form  of  bar- 
barism was  most  or  least  offensive  : 
colour— black,  golden,  or  auburn  ; 
condition — curls  or  braid  :  any  way, 
there  was  offence.  And  then  the 
eyes  were  lost :  whatever  their  col- 


our— blue,  hazel,  grey,  or  black — 
Ihcy  were  dependent' on  the  grand 
framework  of  white,  and  were  lost 
without  it.  Never  more  was  dast- 
man  to  exclfum  to  duchess,  "  Let 
me  light  my  pipe  at  your  eyes." 
Such  sensations  of  distaste  and 
aversion  deepened  as  the  innova- 
tions spread,  and  in  their  spread- 
ing kept  company  with  all  the 
bloody  horrors  of  the  Revolution 
in  France  and  the  terrors  inspired 
by  sympathetic  symptoms  in  thin 
country.  Whatever  was  associated 
with  the  elegant  ease  of  patrician 
life — the  grand  sweep  of  the  gar- 
ments, the  perfumes,  the  prevalence 
of  pure  white  as  accompanying  the 
lustre  of  gems  and  nch-coloured 
satins  and  velvets — was  gone,  ail 
gone,  and  with  it  all,  whatever  of 
chivalrous  and  divinely  loyal  existed 
amongmnnkind.  We  bavegotover 
all  this ;  but  tbe  retrospect  is  in- 
structive, and  the  lesson  it  teaches 
may  bo  strengthened  and  improved 
by  more  recent  experiences.  What- 
ever had  been  set  up  to  be  admir- 
ed, reverenced,  worshipped  by  men, 
must  be  torn  down  and  annihilated. 
The  artificial  had  predominated  in 
fashion;  so  the  artificial  must  be 
pulled  down,  and  the  natural  pnt 
in  its  place — the  natural  in  cos- 
tume being  that  which  sufficetli  for 
shelter  and  decorum.  But  neither 
the  Declaration  of  Rights  nor  the 
chapeau  rond  was  permitted  to  re- 
main as  a  type  of  perfection  attained  ■ 
by  the  exercise  of  pure  reason.  Wo 
have  had  aspirations  after  the  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  in  the  several 
shapes  of  the  macaroni,  the  dandy, 
the  buck,  the  blood,  and  the  swell ; 
and  we  have  had  kings,  priests,  and 
prophets  of  fashion,  as  in  George 
Brummol  and  Count  d'Oreay, 

Though  we  owe  the  present  state  of 
the  aisthetics  of  female  costume,  as 
the  great  revulsion  of  eighty  years 
oaro  to  the  same  cause — a  French 
gSjtSUition — there  is  a  mighty  dif- 
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fereDce  between  the  two  effects,  ing,  aod  that  without  coDai<IeratioD 
There  is  at  present  no  sense  eitpres-  for  onr  tastes  and  habits.  However 
sivo  of  hatred  or  revulsion  against  much  they  may  have  suited  us  and 
anything.  No  one  begmdged  the  gained  our  esteem,  they  are  gone 
beautiful  imperial  votaress  her  su-  like  the  dishes  of  Sancho  Fanza  at 
premacy  in  costume  or  iu  anything  Barataria.  Hats  and  shoes  have 
else,  and  most  of  us  would  rather  recently  been  added  to  gloves  and 
see  her  back  again  than  see  many  stockings  among  the  machine-made 
other  things  that  we  are  obliged  to  commodities  of  commerce.  Where 
see.  There  is  anarchy  without  tur-  I  write  there  is  a  strike  among  the 
bulenco,  for  there  are  no  chiefs  or  working  shoemakers ;  and  witik  the 
leaders  of  the  several  forms  in  use,  admirable  tact  that  distinguishes  all 
and  therefore  no  spirit  of  rivalry  the  strategy  of  the  leaders  of  com- 
and  subjection.  Untold  experience  biuations  and  trades-unions,  it  is 
leaches  us  that  a  despotism  in  announced  alongside  with  the  estab- 
fashion  will  some  day  resume  its  lisbment  of  a  wareroom  for  the  sale 
sway,  and  we  may  amuse  ourselves  of  steam-made  shoes, 
by  guessing  wliere  it  is  to  befoond.  Look  at  the  progress  of  button- 
Some  people  are  seeking  a  reli-  making.  It  was  natural,  while  the 
gion  in  science — something  self-  button  was  homogeneous — made  en- 
assertive  of  its  own  omnipotence,  lireiy  out  of  wood  or  metal,  whale- 
that  will  put  down  all  the  creeds,  bone,  horn,  or  mother-of-pearl — that 
so  that  the  whole  motley  world  of  it  should  be  struck  by  a  die,  and 
priestcrafts,  intolerances,  polemics,  that  machinery  should  gradually  en- 
rcligious  contests,  and  religious  ri-  gross  the  several  processes  of  pre- 
valries  shall  be  "  lapped  in  universal  paratlon  for  the  final  stroke.  But 
law."  Suppose,  for  the  mere  amuse-  wbat  a  marvel  of  mechanical  growth 
ment  to  be  afforded  by  the  idea,  we  we  find  in  the  composite  machine- 
should  seek  the  coming  empire  over  made  button  !  There  passes  slowly 
fashion  at  the  same  source.  We  arc  in  at  one  end  a  stream,  as  it  were, 
not  to  suppose  that  a  new,  exact  of  sheet-iron,  wire,  silk,  cotton,  and 
science  is  to  spring  up,  finding  by  pasteboard;  and  from  the  other  end 
pnre  induction  the  correct  aesthetic  there  falls  a  dazzling  shower  of  re- 
in the  matter  of  bonnets,  cloaks,  splendent  buttons,  the  several  ele- 
and  shawls.  We  must  search  iu  a  ments  adjusted  to  each  other  with 
humbler  region — the  exteuMon  of  perfect  symmetry,  and  fastened  into 
the  mechanical  powers :  let  us,  in  each  other  with  a  firmness  not  to  be 
the  language  of  the  market,  look  at  achieved  by  any  human  hand,though 
the  prospects  of  machine-made  cloth-  armed  with  hammer,  chisel,  and 
ing.  Gradually  we  see  a  process  forceps.  A  reflective  mind  can  find 
from  that  abstract  creation  of  the  poetic  associations  and  solemn  les- 
testile  fabrics  accomplished  in  the  sons  in  the  button.  Lear  cries  out, 
steam-engine,  the  spinning-jenny,  at  the  crisis  of  his  agony,  "  Pray, 
and  the  power-loom,  to  an  invasion  you,  undo  this  button  ;"  and  there 
and  appropriation  of  the  human  is  among  the  grand  Shakespearian 
frame,  so  as  to  dictate  wherewithal  tropes  "one  whose  bard  heart  is 
wo  shall  be  clothed.  The  dictation  buttoned  o'er  with  steel,"  To 
comes  to  be  of  that  absolute  kind  find  the  highest  social  influence 
that  affords  no  alternative.  I  have  achievable  by  the  Button  we  inust 
suf^sted  it  already  in  the  absolute  of  course  go  to  Celestial  China, 
removal  at  the  end  of  each  season  of  But  it  has  had  its  iofluence  among 
the  aecondary  adjuncts  of  our  cloth-  ua.      The    revolution    that   swept 
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away  the  powdur  and  pomatum  was  — "  Od  dit  proTerbialement,  qu'un 

atao  in Btru mental  in  abolishing  the  choae  ne  tient  qu'il  on  bouton,  pour 

soldier's  battoncd  gaiter — an  iosti-  dire,  quelle  tient  ^  pcu  de  chose." 

tution  requiring  n  special  industry  I  think  I   have   come   across  this 

and   many  cunous  mechanical  de-  metapbor    in    some    old     English 

vices;  and  the  relief  thus  afforded  book;  but  the  nearest  thing  that 

was  considered  ad  something  to  be  I  can  recall  to  it  is  in  one  of  Gait's 

balanced  against  the  mischiefs  of  novels,  where  a  drunken  laird  died 

revolutionary  principles.     Speaking  of  apoplexy  in  the  middle  of  a  hard 

about  buttons — a  mysterious  awe  is  drinking-bout,     and    the    revellers 

inspired  when  we  find  that  the  au-  carried  his   mortal   remains   to  bis 

thoTS  of  the 'Dictionndre  de  Tre-  bereaved   family,    "  wi'    his    heed 

VOHX,'  who  get  credit  for  explMning  han^n'  like  an  ill-sewed-oo  button." 

everything  that  is  unexplained  else-  Still  another  expressive  use  of  the 

where,  tell  us :   "  Des  boutona  de  word  among  the  French.    It  is  ap- 

dianiaDS,''  wys  the  member  of  the  plied  to  the  decorations  of  the  coun- 

comraiinity  to  whom  the  elucidation  tenance  from  imperfect  action  of  the 

of  this  topic  was  committed ;  "  des  blood — "  et  souvent  pour  avoir  fait 

boutons  d'or-f(3Trerie ;    dea  boutona  ^xces    de   vin  ;"    hence   a  saying, 

d'^tain,  de  leton,  de  jay.  Des  boutons  "  Sou  pourpoint  n'a  plus  qu'un  bou- 

d'or,  d'argent,  de  fil,  de  soye,  de  crin.  ton,  et  son  nez  en  a  plus  de  treote  " 

Des  boutons  iL  queue.     On  trouve,  — very  expressive ;    out  so  is  this, 


dans  la  maavaiso  Latinitd  du  xii.  for  a  more  pleasing  kind  of  expres- 

ou  xiii.  si^lc,  'Bottoocs'  pour  la  siveness — "On    appetle  figur^ment 

mfime  chose,  et '  manicie  aliqualiter  et  poStiqueroent  une  bouche  petite 

botonatie  ;'  mais  je  ne  trouve^nulle  et  vermcille,  '  un  bouton  de  rose.'  " 

part    I'origine   de   ce  mot."       He  But  to  return  to  our  buttons  in 

thinks  it  fair  to  say,  however,  that  their  legitimate  daily  use.      There 

the  mighty   master  of  ail  curious  can   be  no  question  that  they  arc 

lore,  Giles  Meu^e,  "  derive  ce  mot  to  be    attached    to    our    clothing 

de  '  pulsarc,'  parce  que  les  boutons  by  machinery,  if  that  achievemeat 

vicnncnt  aux  arbres  quand  iJs  pons-  has  not  been  already  accomplished. 

sent ;"  and  "  Les  boutons  des  habits  And  here  corned  the  next  question, 

n'ont  6t6  dits  que  par  resemblance  Shall  we  be  able  to  do  onr  button- 

^  ceux  des  arbres."     The  button,  ing  and  unbuttoning  by  machinery  ? 

like    everything  valuable,   has    its  Shall  our  clothing  not  only  be  made 

contemners,  and  we  have  the  signi-  for  us,  but  put  on  and  taken  off  by 

ficaot  figure  of  speech,  "  not  worth  the  practical  ministry  of  the  new 

abutton."    Ourgreatlexicographcr  religion  bom  of  science?    Though 

does  not  condescend  to  furnish  us  one   shudders  a  little    at   the  w%t 

with  any  elucidations  of  this  ex-  conception,  yet  on  its  negative  side 

presaive  use  of  the  email  commo-  — looking  not  at  that  which  it  gives, 

dity,  nor  b  it  likely  that  any  of  but  that  which  it  takes  away — the 

bis  successors  in  the  lexic<^rapnical  prospect  is  not  unpleasant.    Calcn- 

chair  have  made  up  for  this  dcfi-  late  on  the  quantity  of  labour  that 

ciency.     It  is  therefore  characteris-  a  civilised   man,   who  has  reached 

tic  of  the  different  kind  of  spirit  in-  the  age  of  eighty  years,  and  is  still 

fluencing  the  compilers  of  the  '  Tre-  hale  and  healthy,  has  performed  in 

vooi '  to  read,  "  On  dit  d'une  chose  this  duty  of  life,  or  has  endured  the 

qu'on  m^prisc,  qu'on  n'en  donueroit  performance  of  by  others — and  all, 

pas  un  bouton  ,    and  here  is  another  as  the  witty  Osborne  remarks,  on  ac- 

usage  picked  up  from  French  life  countof theeatingofthatfaUlappIe. 
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I  have  beard  of  a  loao  who  had 
health,  wealth,  the  eojoymeot  of  ao 
attached  family,  and  all  that  is  sap- 
posed  to  render  ooe's  way  of  life 
aesirable,  abaadoning  all,  crossing 
the  Atlaatic,  and  setting  up  his 
wigwam  in  some  remote  tribe  of 
Ked  Indians — and  all  because,  as 
he  expressed  it,  life  at  home  was 
nothing  bot  "  au  un intermitting  suc- 
cession of  buttonings  and  unbutton- 
ings."  I  wonder  if  something  of 
the  same  kind  drove  Bvron  abroad 
among  the  Greeks  and  Turks!  I 
have  ft  special  reason  for  suggesting 
that  question,  because  I  know  that 
he  eihibited  io  early  ^e  a  decid- 
ed malignity  towards  buttons — it 
was  long  remembered  by  one  who 
had  been  his  sohool-fellow,  and  was 
incidentally  a  victim  of  the  evil 
spirit  so  set  at  work.  It  happened 
in  that  old  bnrgh  school  of  Aber- 
deen, where,  araong  the  boys  who 
did  not  invariably  wear  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  paid — or,  at  least, 
those  among  them  who  could  afford 
paid — seven  shillings  and  sixpence 
each  quarter  of  a  year,  the  dis- 
covery one  morning  that  a  lord  had 
dropped  among  them  produced  a 
sensation  well  remembered  by  the 
readers  of  Moore's  Life.  Beside  this 
so  goigeoualy-plumaged  bird  was 
perched  one  of  tlie  ordinary  kind 
natural  to  the  institution,  who  yet 
became  a  man  of  mark  in  his  day — 
Dr.  William  Knight,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  thoMarischal 
College  of  Aberdeen,  He  was  not 
one  of  those  who  filled  the  ear  of 
fame,  yet  he  was  a  man  of  carious 
and  nncoramon  knowledge,  with  a 
faculty  for  using  Lis  resources  elo- 
quently, and,  all  in  all,  one  of  the 
men  that  those  who  come  across 
them  never  entirely  forget  When 
Byron  and  he  were  at  school  to- 
gether, boys  whose  parents  could 
afford  finery  for  their  sons  sprouted 
oat  in  buttons ;  and  Knight  was, 
it  seems,  especially  battony.    One 


day,  oil  looking  downwards,  he  was 
conscioas  of  a  dimness  io  his  cloth- 
ing— the  buttons  were  all  gone. 
Byron  had  cut  them  off.  Surely 
there  was  something  in  this  char- 
acteristic of  the  sort  of  father  of  the 
man  that  the  boy  of  eight  years  old 
developed.  The  means  of  retalia- 
tion for  such  tricks  were  only  too 
abundant.  Byron's  mother,  who 
was  not  celebrated  for  good  tas{«, 
distingni^ed  him  by  dressing  him 
in  a  red  jacket,  and  he  distinguished 
himself  by  domineering  manners, 
varied  by  occasional  bursts  of  rage. 
But  let  us  retaro  to  the  iprobable 
extension  of  the  dominion  of  science 
as  eihibited  in  machinery  over  the 
human  being.  It  is  where  the  ne- 
cesMty  of  Isomething  that  will  get 
over  difficulties  both  rapidly  and 
effectively  is  most  keenly  felt  that 
the  intervention  of  machinery  comes 
in  aid.  There  is  one  sphere  where 
rapid  change  of  raiment  is  emi* 
nently  desirable — the  stf^e  ;  and 
there  it  may  be  expected  that  if 
dressing  and  undressing  by  steam- 
power  or  hydraulic  pressure  is  to  he 
accomplished,  it  shall  make  its  first 
entrance.  The  shifting  of  scenery 
is  now  accomplished  by  machin- 
ery moved  by  hydraulic  pressure. 
Among  the  novelties  achieved  by 
this  new  method,  we  have  heard  of 
an  actual  cataract  of  water  descend- 
ing into  a  gulf.  On  tho  other 
hand,  one  is  told  that  the  most 
serious  calamity  attending  the  em- 
ployment of  the  new  force  was  in 
tbis,  that  a  Saxon  having  to  perform 
a  part  in  the  garb  of  old  Gaul,  was 
not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  expan- 
sivenesa  of  his  robes  to  keep  clear 
of  the  roller  that  carried  up  the 
mountain -scene  he  had  been  per- 
forming in,  with  the  result  of  pre- 
senting a  spectacle  of  limbs  dandling 
at  a  perilotis  elevation.  A  signal 
waa  sent  to  the  dark  recesses  under 
the  stage  to  let  down  slowly,  and  by 
the  tODching  of  a  handle,  the  unspon- 
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taoeous  acrobat  was  safely  placed  in  kecpiog  the   clomeDt  where  we 

on  the  stage.  were  anprcme ;  but  our  supremacy  in 

Perhaps,  before  the  macbinery  ex-  mecbamoal  development  incnre  no 
tends  to  dressing  and  undressing,  such  risk.  It  will  be  curious  to 
it  will  acconipjisb  the  entrance  and  watch  the  conflict  of  social  and  cotn- 
rcmoval  of  the  performers.  Already  mercial  dynamics  that  will  attend 
in  the  p'eat  hotels  the  traveller  is  the  assertion  of  such  a  supremacy, 
banded  by  a  polite  steam-engine  from  It  wonld  be  perhaps  deemed  a  ludi- 
tbe  entraiico-hal)  to  the  bedroomsan.d  crous  conclusion  that  the  British 
back  again.  And  among  the  theat-  manufacturer  is  to  supersede  the 
rica)  improvements  I  have  referred  Empress  of  the  French  in  the 
to  we  may  see  a  rather  suspicious-  throne  of  fashion.  Wliatevor  so- 
looking  cylinder  or  spout,  by  which  premacy  is  obtained  will  be  modified 
the  hvdraulic  machinery  that  shifls  as  it  is  in  tliis  country  by  the  kind 
the  scenery  can  spit  into  the  clouds  of  plebiscite  I  have  attempted  to 
a  sprite,  an  angel,  or  a  devil,  accord-  describe — the  method  of  obtaining 
ing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  piece  the  judgment  of  the  local  dealers  on 
performed.  each  novelty.     Whata  district  likes. 

If  there  is  anything  alai-ming  in  is  the  article  tliat  will  sell  in  it. 
the  prospect  of  further  advances  in  But  still  the  practice  at  home  leads 
the  establishment  of  the  supremacy  to  the  conclusion  that  a  conside- 
of  natural  laws  as  expressed  in  the  able  amount  of  dictation  will  come 
practical  application  of  science  to  from  the  manufacturing  authorities, 
machinery,  it  is  comfortable  to  reflect  Numberless  articles,  peculiarly  Eng- 
that  the  almost  undisputed  sway  of  lish  in  their  origin  and  nature,  are 
the  new  empire  will  be  with  us.  In  already  ^accepted  in  the  ordinary 
other  departments  of  thestru^leof  Continental  markets,  especially 
life  our  supremacy  may  be  matter  those  of  the  Teutonic  countries, 
of  dispnte.  There  are  people— and  Nay,  in  that  very  institution  where 
highly-e<tucatcd  people,  too — who  Hermann  is  most  absolute — the  or- 
dcny  onr  claims  to  political  wisdom,  ganisation  of  bis  smoking  appara- 
and  blaspheme  against  the  article  tus — his  home  has  been  invaded, 
of  creed  that  our  constitution  is  There  are  not  only  pipes  of  Eng- 
"  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations  lish  manufacture ;  but  that  commo- 
and  the  glory  of  the  universe."  In  dions  form  of  the  tobacco-pouch  to 
metaphysics,  the  mathematiqs,  poe-  which  I  have  offered  my  I'cspects 
try,  music,  painting,  sculpture — all  as  a  model  of  perfection,  finds  a 
the  GBsthctics — we  make  no  cUiim  successful  rival  in  the  inconveni- 
nf  excellence  likely  to  remain  unas-  cnt  British  substitute,  through  the 
sailed.  But  in  machinery  we  are  powerful  influence  of  underselling, 
snpreme.  It  is  the  one  field  in  Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  I  hare 
which  we  can  meet  and  beat  in  Norway  bought  tobacco  with  the 
all  the  world.  It  was  a  favourite  names  of  London  firms,  as  a  tesli- 
maxim  of  Napoleon  the  Great  that  mony  to  its  excellence,  but  retailed 
France  being  strongest  on  land,  and  ia  packages  and  canisters  of  a  pat- 
Britain  strongest  at  sea,  the  great  terti  I  never  saw  in  the  British 
problem  was  to  get  at  us  on  tlie  dominions.  Norway  is  a  country 
clement  of  onr  weakness ;  but  for-  that  does  not,  of  conrae,  grow  its 
tunately,  that  where  our  strength  own  tobacco.  Hiere  is  much  man- 
lay  was  strong  enough  to  protect  us  ipulatiog  to  suit  the  tobacco-leaf  to 
from  such  a  critical  ordea).  Per-  tne^tasics  of  smokers — so  much,  that 
haps  we  made  a  narrow  escape  then,  wc  hear  of  tobacco  mauuracturent 
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AS  if  the  character  of  the  treatment  and  fashion,  and  claiming  accep- 
it  pasBca  throngh  were  of  more  tance  accordingly,  from  those  that 
moment  than  the  nature  of  the  disguise  their  origin  and  modestly 
original  vegetable ;  and  although  mix  themselves  up  with  the  native 
me  al!  know  that  the  duty  on  produce  of  the  place  where  they 
tohacco  in  this  country  is  far  higher  are  sold,  pretending  to  no  higher 
than  that  exacted  in  Norway  or  merit.  It  is  often  put  as  a  formula 
any  Continental  State,  yet  we  also  of  the  mannfactnring  potency  of 
know  that  the  duty  ia  remitted  on  our  United  Kingdom  that  cotton 
exportation ;  and  thus  the  British  is  brought  to  it  over  ten  thousand 
nianufactore  may  compete  with  the  miles  of  transit  to  be  mannfactured 
foreign,  and  in  some  instances  sac-  into  cloth,  and  is  sent  back  in  that 
cessfully,  as  I  can  testify  to  the  shape  to  be  worn  by  the  bumble 
extent  of  my  own  investments  in  children  of  the  soil  who  rear  the 
the  commodity.  In  Norway  I  have  cotton-plant.  One  would  like  to 
also  seen  wine  that  ought  to  he  know  whether,  in  the  early  st^es  of 
pure  from  the  grapes  of  Portugal  such  a  market,  the  native  fabric  was 
commended  to  the  purchaser  as  faithfully  imitated  in  the  British 
genuine  London  port;  however  it  substitute;  and  if  so,  what  has  been 
may  be  in  matter  of  fact,  this  can  the  subsequent  history  oE  the  sub- 
scarcely  be  intended  as  a  homage  stitution.  Is  it  still  like  the  na- 
to  British  manufacturing  skill  and  tive  article)  and  if  not,  how  and 
enterprise.  It  happened  to  roe  by  what  gradations  did  it  change  f 
last  summer  to  buy  a  packet  of  Old  people  remember  well  the  heaps 
letter-paper  in  Bonn.  I  desired  of  Nankin  trousers  that  used  to  he 
thin  German  paper ;  and  I  thought  brought  over  as  relies  of  the  ward- 
I  must  have  purchased  a  native  robes  of  retiring  servants  of  the 
commodity,  since  the  dealer  pro-  East  India  Company.  The  fabric 
claimed  it  to  be  the  finest  paper  was  in  great  esteem.  It  was  not  so 
made  anywhere.  It  turned  out  to  regular  in  warp  and  woof  as  the 
be  thick  and  creamy — of  a  quality,  machine-made  samples  at  home; 
I  dare  say,  made  nowhere  out  of  and  it  was  maintained  that  to  imi- 
Britain;  and  by  an  odd  coincidence  tate  it  by  machinery  was  impossible; 
it  brought  up,  in  a  crowd  of  re-  but  machinery  has  overcome  many 
miniscenccs  of  a  well-remembered  impossibilities  since  that  day.  It 
spot,  an  old  bouse,  with  high  old  happened  to  me  once  to  be  shown 
trees  round  it,  on  the  banks  of  a  through  the  warerooms  of  a  silk 
brawling  river,  north  of  the  Gmm-  raanufactoiy.  From  what  I  heard 
plans.  Certain  forebears  of  mine  and  saw  there,  I  inferred  that  had 
owned  and  lived  in  that  house  the  owners  of  the  establishment 
before  it  became  a  paper-mill,  and  not  known  that  I  had  no  connection 
there  the  packet  of  paper  bought  by  with  the  silk  trade — indeed  with 
me  ander  the  shadow  of  the  grand  any  trade — I  would  never  have 
old  Norman  church  of  Bonn  boasted  found  admission  to  the  secret  de- 
thflt  it  had  been  made.  posit  of  their  gorgeous  treasures. 
A  little  more  knowledge  than  we  Astonished  by  the  softness,  rich- 
possess  of  the  British -made  com-  ness,  and  deep  warm  colours  of  the 
modities  that  have  foand  their  way  fabrics,  I  asked  where  such  articles 
into  foreign  markets  would  be  inter-  could  be  purchased,  for  surely  I 
estjng  instruction,  especially  if  we  had  never  seen  the  like  in  any 
conid  distinguish  those  candidly  dealer's  shop.  Thev  hoped  that  1 
profe^ing  to  be   of  British  make  was  quite   correct  in   that  belief.. 
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It  traa  tb«  endctironr  of  the  firm  ccptlblo  traDsfomiatioD,  it  gradually 
that  no  British  dealer  should  touch  emerged  from  its  oriental  cliarac- 
3  single  yard  of  these  samples  teristics,  creepiog  towards  those  of 
— they  were  all  for  the  Levant  common  fashionable  textures,  and 
market.  accordingly  corrupting  the  taste  of 
Take  another  instance,  where  tlie  the  weavers  into  that  of  the  push- 
subtlety  of  manufacturing  and  trad-  ing,  commercial  gent  who  tiavels  in 
iDg  influence  had  been  exampled  by  a  crack  article  for  a  first-class  house 
an  article  at  the  other  estremity  in  in  the  soft  line, 
the  scale  of  beauty  and  costliness.  Has  it  ever  happened  to  yon, 
Several  years  ago — before  the  cot-  after  a  long  and  interesting  conver- 
ton  famine — persona  who  took  a  sation  with  a  casual  inmate  of  the 
theoretical  interest  in  the  quota-  commercial  room,  whose  intelligence 
tions  of  the  markets  noticed  that  and  politeness  have  recommended 
the  commerce  in  "  domestics"  was  him  to  your  distinguished  favour, 
enlarging,  and  argued  from  it  an  — that,  suddenly  changing  his  bland 
increase  in  our  capacity  for  home  aspect  of  gentlemanly  politeness, 
or  domestic  consumption,  flow  he  has  lapsed  into  a  different  order 
the  history  of  domestics  was  this:  of  politeness  sacred  to  certain  classes 
In  the  struggle  to  keep  up  in  of  commercial  transactions,  and  pro- 
the  Northern  States  of  America  a  ducing  an  open  box,  introduces  its 
conquering  rivalship  with  British  contents  to  your  notice  with  some- 
man  of  actu  res,  certain  cotton  fabrics  thing  like  this  :  "  Charming  article, 
were  called  "domestics."  They  sir.  First  appearance,  sir,  of  the 
were  heavy  fabrics — strong  and  last-  great  novelty  of  the  season  1  OU- 
ing,  as  it  was  said,  but  certainly  of  serve  what  a  peifeet  combination  of 
character  of  etmcture  far  from  the  cbasteness  with  richness,  pattern 
.finish  of  the  Manchester  school  of  strictly  geometrical,  yet  luxuriously 
mansfaetureB.  The  patriotism  of  free;  colours  alike  contrasted  and 
Ihe  citizen  was  appealed  to  for  harmonious.  Now,  sir,  I  can  let 
the  support  of  this  manufacture,  your  good  lady  and  her  amiable 
and  it  was  understood  that  the  daughters  have  that  article  a  day 
clumsiness  of  the  fabric  would  aid  before  the  retail  trade,  and  so  your 
the  patriotic  spirit  in  enabling  it  family  would  be  the  first  to  display 
infallibly  to  recognise  its  own  child,  it  in  I'oppleton  Magna.  I  know  I 
Well,  the  Bntish  "  domestics"  ought  not  to  do  this.  It  is  a  risk  ; 
were  made  In  imitation  of  this  but  then  I  stand  well  with  my  firm, 
^article  with  a  due  amount  of  fac-  and  can  serve  a  friend,  and  was  so 
'.titious  clumaineBs;  and  the  mann-  >  charmed  with  your  sound  opinion 
.facture  prospered  in  Lancashire,  on  a  currency  at  onee  expansive  and 
because  the  fabric  could  be  carried  secure." ! 

to  America  at    a  rate  underselling  I  put   the    question  to  you,  bo- 

tbe    local    commodity.       Now,    in  cause  I  have  been  speaking  bo  much 

such  instances  as  these — especially  about  trade,  and  bo  practically  as  I 

in    that    of  the    oriental    silks — it  hope,  that  as  I  get  on  in  the  same 

would    be    curious    to    know,  as  I  strruo,  I    think    it    not    impossible 

have  .already  hinted,  bow  long   the  that  a  suspicion  may  arise    in   the 

<eoniniodity    maintained   that    abso-  reader's  mind  that  I  am  insinuating 

lute    identity  with  the  native  pro-  into    his    notice    something  like    a 

duee  that  bad  gained  its  admission  long    advertiseraent.      I    therefore 

:to  the  market;  and  whether,  perhaps  take  the    opportunity    of    assuring 

by  Bomo  subtle  and  almost  imper-  you   and   him,  that  if   I    admitted 


i6?a. 


A  Winter  Jteverie. 


myself  to  hnve  anything  to  do  vrith 
trade,  I  would  be  a  gross  impostor. 
No  one  who  knowB  ine  would  trust 
mo  with  a  transaction  or  a  commis- 
sion, I  cannot  expect  the  reader 
to  remember  my  aonouncement  that 
I  hare  had  a -deal  of  wandering  in 
ray  day — wandering  after  a  definite 
purpose — and  that  I  have  thus  been 
carried,  as  it  were,  through  the 
f^trata  which  retain  the  tourist. 
But  this  definite  object  of  mine  is 


IE  the 
from  the 
quantiGcation  of  the  predicate.  I 
have  becD  capable  of  preserving  the 
most  placid  equanimity  when  I  have 
seen  the  whole  population  of  the 
commercial  room  thrown  into  wild 
excitement  by  an  announcement 
that  pigs  have  suddenly  become 
lively  in  the  Black  Countty,  aad 
hence  many  of  the  damped  furnaces 
have  been  blasted. 


A  WINTBE  BBVEBIE. 


I  LOOK  with  some  covetousness 
on  the  iodefntigable  energy  of  that 
man  who  is  always  working  his 
muscles  when  he  is  not  asleep.  It 
is  to  be  suspected  that  he  in  his 
tnm  regards  with  contempt  one  at 
all  given  to  musing  and  the  en- 
couragement of  fancy.  Meditation 
seems  to  him  but  an  excuse  for 
idleness:  for,  saith  he,  only  be 
doing  sometiiing  in  earnest,  and 
your  mind  will  bo  employed  as 
well  as  your  body ;  but  when  your 
body  is  idle  you  simply  dream.  I 
have  known  a  man  go  forth  into 
the  snow-drift  or  the  storm  because 
he  could  not  bear  to  be  left  to  his 
own  thoughts ;  and  I  have  known 
a  man  go  round  his  whole  frater- 
nity, begging  votes  for  the  advance- 
ment of  dinner  by  a  couple  of 
hours  or  so,  because  the  circum- 
stances of  the  day  forbade  exercise 
or  amusement.  With  all  deference 
to  my  active  friends,  I  think  that 
a  book  or  the  iodulgeuco  of  fancy 
for  an  hour  or  two  would  be  a  less 
evil  than  being  impelled  by  one's 
vigour  to  encounter  tempests  or  to 
vex  the  cook.  That  musing  may 
be  enjoyed  too  often  and  too  much, 
is  certain  ;  but  not  to  possess  the 
faculty  of  musing  must  be  a  defect 
of  incalculable  magnitude.     Imagi- 


nation will  gratify  when  nothing 
else  can  ;  ft-heu  the  elements  are 
not  to  be  braved  or  the  cook  inex- 
orable, or  haply  when  sickness  or 
other  durance  may  cruelly  deny 
bodily  esercise,  and  throw  the 
sufierer  back  upon  the  resources  of 
his  own  mind,  1  desire,  I  say,  to 
have  ready  for  the  occasion  that 
may  require  it,  some  of  the  energy 
of  my  active  friends;  but  I  would 
not  purchase  it  at  the  price  of  my 
imagination,  such  at  that  is.  Even 
when  the  sky  is  blue  and  the  air 
soft,  I  must  sometimes  loiter  in  the 
shade ;  but  in  the  frowning  days 
and  long  uneventful  nights  of  a 
Northern  winter,  life  would  be  in- 
tolerable if  the  brain  did  not  hold 
a  world  which  can  be  adventnrous 
and  full  of  moving  accidents — while 
the  actual  world,  its  sights  and 
noises,  its  struggles  and  changes, 
are  shut  out  and  as  though  tuey 
were  not  The  winter's  day  may 
attract  one  abroad,  and  have  its 
short-lived  enjoyments  in  perfec- 
tion ;  but  the  winter's  night — then 
it  is  that  one  draws  upou  the  fund 
within,  and  delights  to  have  the 
call  answered. 

"Come,  CT'Ding,  once  again,  senson  ot 
Return,  sweet  ev'uing,  and  continue  Iodk  I 
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the  night 
Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train ;  one 


With  street  oblivion  of  the  ct 


world  may  be  doing  now,  nor  of 
printed  accounts  of  what  it  did 
yesterday,  bnt  a  cominerce  with  airy 
nothings  and  boundless  ( 
of  fancy,  while 


But  gentle  and  delightful  as  is 
Cowper'a  song  abont  the  long  even- 
ing, conceived  in  the  plenitude  of 
the  enjoyment  of  home,  his  heart 
seems  to  have  been  altogether  with 
the  busy  world  beyond  him,  though 
he  was  absent  from  that  world  in 
tlie  body.  The  parliamentary  de- 
bate, tlie  news  from  the  seat  of  war, 
the  advertisements,  the  theatres 
and  other  shows,  are  what  amuse 
him  at  second-hand,  while  he  sits 
at  his  tea-table  and  his  fireside. 
He  finds  considerable  pleasure,  too, 
in  condemning  the  ways  in  which 
people  less  appreciative  than  ho 
of  domestic  joja  choose  to  pass 
their  evenings — is,  in  fact,  very  in- 
tolerant of  all  the  agents  who  have 
irontribufed  to  his  entertainment, 
their  chief  offence  appearing  to  be 
that  they  don't  prefer  a  dish  of  tea 
to  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  can  find 
some  faster  way  of  passing  their 
time  than  sitting  in  an  easy-chair 
by  the  fire  in  a  nightcap  and  slip- 
pers. The  man  who  cannot  on 
occasion  enjoy  his  otium  by  the 
fireside  is  much  to  be  pitied;  but 
his  neighbour  who  does  appreciate 
that  enjoyment  has  no  right  to 
sneer  down  every  other.  Cowper, 
however,  though  he  has  helped  me 
to  express  my  welcome  of  the  even- 
ing-tide, docs  not  help  me  at  all  as 
to  description  of  the  manner  of 
enjoying  an  evening  (or  any  other 
quiet)  hour  which  I  had  in  view 
when  I  just  now  began  to  write. 
I  was  not  then  thinlcing  of  news- 

fiapers  or  denunciadous  of  harm- 
ess  recreations  or  of  tea-cups,  but 
of  the  pleasure  of  reverie — of  the 
joy  of  looking  into  a  world  which  I 


That  last  scrap  has  guided  me  to 
the  poet  who  has  expressed  my  pre- 
sent feeling,  i  am  thinking  of  old 
legends,  old  experiences,  old  imagin- 
ations which  were  never  facts,  scenes 
which  were  never  acted  in  the  flesh, 
dreaina  that  will  never  be  fulfilled, 
adventures,  passions,  virtues,  such 
as  great  bards 

"  In  aage  and  aolcmn  tunes  have  aunj; 

Of  tumcys  nnd  <>[  tropblii^  liuog : 
OC  forCBta  and  cncbantmcnts  drear. 
Wbera  more  Is  meant  tban  meets  tbo 


Milton  calls  contemplation  a  cherub, 

E roving  by  that  expression  alone,  if 
e  had  not  spread  out  his  gorgeous 
thoughts  on  the  subject,  how  he 
regarded  this  power.  While  pro- 
tending to  DO  more  than  catalogue 
the  principal  fields  in  which  imagin- 
ation disports  herself,  he  has,  by  his 
choice  of  words  and  imf^es,  raised 
up  a  marvellous  tribute  to  her  ex- 
cellences. How  ready  is  every 
reader  when  he  reaches  the  con- 
cluding lines  of  "  II  Penseroso"  to 
subscribe  the  same  sentiment  which 
they  contain  I  how  entirely  has  his 
mind  been  charmed  into  the  confes- 
sion which  the  poet  has  expressed 
for  him— 


What  I  am  writing  now  under 
the  rays  of  ray  lamp,  I  dreamt  this 
winter  in  a  chamber  without  a  lamp 
or  any  other  light  save  the  "glow- 
ing embers,"  amid  lurid  shadows, 
in  silent,  legendary  hours.     Some- 
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timea  I  liare  awaked  to  notice  the  slip  Macaulaj'a  exposition  (owini;, 
ticking  of  the  clock  or  the  beating  probably,  to  haviug  read  and  ad- 
of  the  bail — a  pleasant  interval,  mired  it  generally,  but  without  test- 
followed,  baplj,  by  a  dream  more  Jng  it  by  a  study  of  some  particular 
absorbing  tlutn  before;  generally  passages  of  Milton),  he  c&nnot,  I 
I  have  been  companion  less,  except  think,  do  better  than  turn  to  that 
when  my  cat  (never  exhibited,  but  p^e  (near  the  beginning)  of  the 
safe  to  take  a  prize  at  any  show)  essay  where  "the  most  striking 
may  have  stolen  in,  noiseless  as  a  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  Mil- 
ghost,  and  a  rotatory  mist  has  seemed  ton"  is  descii bed  and  illustrated,  at 
to  settle  itself  opposite  me  on  a  foot-  the  same  time  placing  a  volume  of 
stool  after  eraitlmg  two  rather  dull  Milton,  open  at  the  "  Penseroso,"  on 
flashes  in  each  revolution.  But  the  bid  desk  I  am  much  mistaken  if, 
hours  so  spent  have  not  been  dull:  without  turning  a  leaf  of  either 
contrariwise,  I  have  generally  re-  book,  he  will  not  find  amusement 
turned  from  my  solitude  to  the  for  a  good  part  of  an  evening.  I 
work-a-day  world  "  creeping  like  a  recollect  reading  how  Dr.  Johnson, 
snail,  unwillingly."  Just  now  I  in  speaking  of  hia  self-culture,  said 
came  with  an  effort  into  the  lamp-  that  he  had  always,  from  very  earlv 
light,  with  blinking  eyes  that  did  times,  studied  bow  to  deliver  what 
not  glisten  at  the  sight  of  pen  and  he  bad  to  say  in  the  most  forcible 
ink.  I  had  been  trying  (not  quite  terms  he  could  invent  And  surely 
successfully)  to  remember  Milton's  the  great  Samuel  is  forcible  enough  ; 
piece  from  which  I  had  been  quot-  but  this  is  the  force  of  the  leiico- 
ing,  and  my  baiting  memory  forced  grapher  or  the  pedagogue,  who  does 
me  to  a  consideration  of  each  paiti-  not  leave  you  a  chance  of  misunder- 
calar  word  as  I  picked  it  up.  One  standing  him,  and  whose  ferula 
can  hardly  make  this  scrutiny  of  fieeros  t^  be  upraised  for  the  benefit 
one  of  Milton's  poems  without  being  of  any  dunce  who  may  not  imbibe 
convinced  of  that  power  of  mere  the  proffered  instruction.  Very  dif- 
words,  aptly  used,  to  stir  up  emo-  ferent  is  the  force,  the  charm  rather, 
tions  of  which  Burke  speaks  in  his  with  which  Milton's  words  operate, 
essay  on  the  "  Sublime  and  Beauti-  Tliey  are  not  addressed  to  toe  un- 
ful,"  It  came  home  to  me  with  dcrstauding,  but  to  the  heart;  every 
such  new  force  when  I  thus  slowly  one  has  affinity  with  some  profouud 
joined  the  lines,  that  I  had  written  feeling  of  our  natures — every  one 
a  page  or  two  on   the   suggestive  can  make  us  see  visions  and  dream 

Eroperties  of  the  phrases  iu  "  II  dreams, 
'enseroso,"  when,  oy  great  good  What  Macaulay  has  explained 
luck,  I  bethought  me  of  turning  to  eonccrning  Milton's  power  in  phrases 
Macaulay's  celebrated  essay  on  the  helps  to  settle  another  question 
poet.  There  I  found  all  that  I  had  which,  I  perceive,  has  exercised 
been  trying  to  express,  and  a  great  critics  and  biographers  not  a  little. 
deal  more  that  I  had  not  thought  It  is  the  question  whether  Milton, 
of  at  all,  set  forth  with  a  master-  with  all  his  learning  and  majesty 
critic's  skill ;  so  thereupon  the  and  sublimity,  possessed  that  ten- 
sponge  was  applied  to  my  fine  demcss  of  feeling,  that  sensibility 
obtervations,  for  which  act  of  self-  of  the  ordinary  passions,  which  in 
mutilation  the  render,  I  hope,  will  most  cases  are  chief  ingredients  of 
give  me  thanks.  In  case,  however,  the  poetic  temperament  Now,  if 
it  may  have  happened  to  the  said  he  knew  how,  by  the  merest  hint,  tt> 
reader,  as  it  did  to  roe,  to  have  lei  excite  these   ordinary  passions,  be 
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must  have  understood  tbem;    and,  I  have  odc  more  observation  to 

iE  he  understood,  he  must  have  ex-  make    nbout  Milton,    and    th&t    is 

perienced  them.     lie  had  not  the  in  answer  to  those  who  eay  that, 

softer    feelings    of    humanity,    say  although    ho    could    imagine    and 

some ;     he     had     them,     but     the  describe    the   volcanic    passions  of 

grander    subjects    of    poetry   were  demons,   he   bad  never   taken   ihe 

more    congenial    to    him,   and    he  pains  to  investigate  the  intricacies 

would  not  stoop  to  the  minor  pas-  of  the  hnman  mind.     That  he  did 

sions,  say  others;    he  conid  bo  as  not    occupy  himself   with  the  por- 

pathetic   as   Philomel,    maintain    a  traitnre  of    character   as  his  great 

third  parly,  but  he  was  master  of  contemporary     did,    ia     sufficiently 

so   many    modes  of    the  lyre    that  patent;    but    that    he    understood 

lie  could  not  be  for  ever  inditmg  something  of  the  art,  may  easily  be 

stories  or  strains  of  passion.     The  proved  from  his  works.     Wha^  for 

two  first-mentioned  classes  of  critics  mstance,  can  be  more  profound  than 

say  much  the  same  thing,  because  the  workings  of  Eve's  mind,  which 

it   matters  little  whether  the   poet  at  last  decide  her  to  involve  Adam 

was     destitute     of     sensibility,     or  in  tlie  punishment  which  she  had 

whether  bis   sensibility    was    OTer-  incurred !     At  first  she  inclines  to 

powered   and   extinguished   by  bis  keep  secret  from  her  hnsband  the 

grandeur  of   conception — in  either  knowledge  she  has  acquired,  pleased 

r.ase  it  was  not  his  congenial  vein,  with   the   idea  that  she  may  now 

These,  of  course,  go  to  his  epics  for  become  Lis  equal — possibly  his  su- 

support  of  their  opinions.     But  the  perior  in  some  things  ;  at  any  rate, 

third  class  will  point  to  the  lyrical  that  she  may  always  know  bow  to 

pieces    in    proof    of    what    Milton  retain  his  love.     Then  it  occurs  to 

could  do  with  the  affections  when  her  that  the  threatened  punishment 

he    chose.      His    biography   shows  of  death   may  yet  be  carried  into 

how   from  his  youth    he   educated  effect;    and    the   honible    thoneht 

himself    to  be    not  only    a  heroic  rises,  that  if  she  should  suffer  alono, 

poet  but  a  superior  man — how  all  after  she  is  no  more  another  Eve 

Ills  life   long    he  was   gaining   the  may  be  created  to  lake  her  place  in 

mastery   over   bis    earthly    feelings  Adam's    affections — "a    death    to 

and    endeavouring  to  fix  his  mind  think,"  as  she  says.     After  this  she 

on  things   eternal.     In  his   spring-  hesitates    no    longer,    but    resolves 

time  he  not  only  felt  acutely,  but  that    Adam    shall    die    with     her. 

he  discovered    the  very  sources  of  Adam's  voluntary  sacrifice  for  her 

feeling.     As  he  ripened,  he  turned  sake  is  also  worth    studying  when 

from  this  to  him   eshauEted  field,  the    poet's     power    to    probe    the 

and  aspired,  at  last  exclusively,  to  springs  of  human  actions  is  being 

those  walks  wherein  only  the  most  investigated. 

e\cellent  poets  have  made  good  To  descend  a  little  from  Milton's 
their  footing.  Ho  went  into  a  level,  but  not  to  leave  yet  the  sub- 
higher  form,  and  left  the  subjects  ject  of  poetry,  aro  wc  not  j^ain  and 
and  the  language  of  the  lower,  in  again  told,  by  the  lawgivers  in  that 
which  he  had  shown  himself  a  pro-  province, that  contrastsare  necessary 
ficient  while  he  followed  them.  He  in  the  characters  of  the  story,  for 
bad  no  defect;  but  when  he  found  without  variety  of  dispositions  it 
that  be  could  scale  heaven  and  will  be  tedious  and  insipid }  I  ask 
sonnd  hell,  he  did  not  care  to  oc-  the  question  because  my  eye  has 
eupy  himself  longer  with  the  acci-  lighted  on  a  volume  of  poetry 
dents  of  terrestrial  life.  (seldom  very  distant  from  me),  en- 
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Closing  a  story  wh'icU  has  bnd  some  be  one  aod  tlio  sime  person  :  Lord 

success  in  the  world,  and  which  I —  Marroion  and  the  Templar.     Each 

and,  I  fancy,  many  beside  me — look  ia  haughty,  brave,  diattnguishecl,  a 

upon  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  CHpable  leader;   each  is  privately  a 

that  ever  were  written ;   yet  which  free  -  thinker ;   each  has  disgraced 

is  remarkable  for  the  similarity  of  his  knighthood  by  an  act  of  dupli- 

the  dispositions  of  its  chief  actors  city,    entailing  the  greatest  conse- 

— which  wants  even  the  accustomed  quences  on  another ;  each  has  been 

evil   mind  to    complicate  the   plot  tempt«d  to  dishonour  by  the  power 

and  to  divert  the  reader's  attention  of    love;     each    is    vanquished    in 

from-  the    combined  contemplation  fight,  not  by  the  superior  prowess 

of  those  whom' he  must  needs  ad-  of  his  adversary,  but  by  the  stress 

mire.      It  is  Scott's  '  Lady   of  the  of  his  own  consciousness,  for 

Lake'  that  I  am  alluding  to.     Its  .,,-.,  ,,     _.      .      r    n    i      j.. 

...         1         ,                °  ■     1     ■  Sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand. 
reputation    has    been   acouired    in 

spite  of  its  want  of  a  villain,  and  Brian,  under  the  Tudors,  would 
in  spite  of  ihe  natural  likeness  of  have  been  Marmion;  and  Marmion 
its  heroes — for  they  are  all  heroes,  bearing  the  red  cross  would  have 
Roderick,  Douglas,  Fitzjames,  Mai-  been  Guilbert. 
colm,  possess  all  of  them  nearly  the  Out  of  the  above  reverie,  I  fell 
same  qualities ;  the  difference  is  in  avay  into  another,  led  by  some 
the  circumstances  which  surround  guiding  web  whose  course  I  can  by 
them.  All  are  alike  brave,  chiv-  no  means  remember,  Cert^n  it  is 
alrous,  and  generous  according  to  that  I  was  taken  in  the  spirit  far 
their  lights.  Roderick's  outlawry  enough  away  from  Sir  Walter's 
has  raised  in  him  a  ferocity  which  works,  for  I  found  myself  imagining 
is  evidently  foreign  to  his  nature ;  n  hard  case  in  philosophy.  From 
but,  patting  this  aside,  there  is  his  historical  tales,  and  the  many 
scarce  anything  to  distinguish  their  and  great  changes  which  they  iadi- 
characters,  though  their  fortunes  cate,  1  was  led  to  think  of  the 
are  very  various.  Out  of  their  fised  and  unchaageable  working 
conflicting  positions  the  poet  has  oE  the  earth  itself,  oa  which  all 
wrought  variety  enough  to  make  these  transitions  occur,  and  of  the 
his  tale  charming.  Again,  there  is  system  of  which  the  earth  ia  a  part. 
not  an  unamlable  person  in  the  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  true  pic- 
whole  piece  (for  Red  Murdoch  is  ture  of  the  world,  or  of  any  part 
hardly  worthy  to  rank  as  one  of  of  it,  as  it  was  in  a  bygone  time ; 
the  characters).  Even  the  rugged  but  astronomers  can  map  out  the 
John  of  Brent  is  more  like  a  knight  heavens  as  they  were  at  any  period 
than  a  trooper,  I  don't  think  I  since  the  creation.  They  have  beea 
would  recommend  poets  in  general  ordered  according  to  the  same  im- 
to  come  before  the  public  with  such  mutable  laws  which  we  see  in  oper- 
a  meagre  troupe  ;  but  it  is  pleasant,  ation  this  day.  At  least,  so  pliilo- 
after  the  feat  has  been  achieved,  to  sophers  tell  us.  But  then  it  is  a 
see  how  genius  can  triumph  over  fair  question  to  ask.  How  do  phil- 
rules.  osophera  know !  There  has  been 
By  the  way,  it  ia  worthy  of  re-  no  appreciable  change  within  their 
mark  (if  I  am  saying  what  has  been  recollection,  or  within  the  period  of 
said  before,  I  do  so  in  ignorance  which  we  possess  authentic  records ; 
that  the  observation  is  old) — it  is  but  how  long  is  that)  We  have 
worthy  of  remark,  I  say,  that  two  pretty  sure  proof  that,  ever  since 
of  Scott's  characters  may  be  said  to  men  were  capable  of  recording  any- 
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thing,  the  san  has  risen  and  set,  to  the  globe  of  the  Bnn,  which, 
and  tliat  there  have  been  a  moon  pbilosophcfB  sometimes  tetl  ub,  is 
and  stare  in  the  aky  ;  but  we  have  taliing  place.  We  bsf-c  no  instance, 
not  proof  of  much  more  until  we  that  f  know  of,  of  a  sudden  change 
come  down  to  comparatively  modern  of  aoy  importance  in  the  period 
times.  The  assumption  that  the  during  which  we  have  observed 
nicchanism  of  t)ie  heavens  has  gone  astronomical  phenomena,  and  that 
on  equally  and  unchangeably  since  perhaps  is  the  reason  why  we 
ibc  Creator's  impetus  was  first  given  assume  the  universe  to  go  on  as  it 
to  it,  is  but  an  assumption.  It  is  began  at  the  creation.  But  un- 
estremely  probable  that  the  heaven-  doubtcdly  such  changes  niayhave  • 
ly  bodies  obey  a  law  given  to  them  occurred  and  may  occur  again.  For 
once  for  all,  and  that  they  are  not  instance,  if  a  planet,  after  approach- 
forced  and  guided  in  their  courses  ing  the  sun  gradually  for  a  period, 
from  day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  should  at  last  be  drawn  into  the 
hour.  But  a  fixed  law  may  include  globe  of  the  sun :  there  would 
some  acceleration  or  retardation  then  be  a  great  disturbance,  which 
(like  the  rate  of  a  chronometer);  would  probably  settle  itself  in  some 
and  this  rate,  although  it  might  not  preordained  way.  Now,  if  changes 
load  to  much  change  in  a  genera-  such  as  I  have  sup^stod  do  occur 
tioti,  might  nevertheless  in  the  among  the  heavealy  bodies,  and  if 
course  of  centuries  alter  the  state  of  we  know  not  how  those  changes  are 
tbicgs.  Again,  it  has  been  shown  regulated,  we  have  a  very  inacca- 
IrtT  Babbage,  in  his  '  Bridgewater  rate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
lieatise,'  that  it  is  possible  for  universe  in  past  time.  Suppose 
human  beings  so  to  construct  a  it  to  have  been  ordained  that  the 
machine  that  it  shall  go  ou  through  earth's  motion  should  for  centuries 
a  very  great  number  of  preordained  be  gradually  acceleratod  or  retarded  ; 
motions  (say  a  million),  working  or  suppose  that  the  same  motion 
evenly  and  giving  uniform  results;  should  through  a  given  number  of 
that,  at  the  next  motion  after  the  years  or  ages  be  accelerated,  and 
preordained  number  has  been  ac-  then  for  another  given  number  of 
compllshed  (say  at  the  million  and  years  or  ages  bo  retarded, — the  al- 
first),  it  shall  change  its  motion  and  teration  of  rate  would  in  course 
its  results  in  some  respect;  and  of  time  be  productive  of  results 
that,  after  this  change,  it  may  go  that  might  affect  us  very  seri- 
on  working  equally,  for  a  longer  or  ously.  Ay,  but  if  any  such  con- 
shorter  period,  according  to  the  de-  tinual  change  be  going  on  in  the 
sign  of  the  constructor,  until  another  motion  of  the  earth,  we  must  dis- 
change,  in  accordance  with  original  cover  it  sooner  or  later,  however 
intention,  shall  take  place,  and  mn  slowly  it  may  proceed;  because  we 
its  prescribed  course.  It  is  not,  have  the  means  of  measuring  our 
then,  an  absurd  supposition  that  the  progress  by  the  motions  of  the 
law  which  governs  the  motions  of  other  heavenly  bodies.  We  shall 
the  heavenly  bodies  may  include  in  find  that  we  begin  to  outrun  the 
it  constant  and  equable  variation  ;  or  rest  of  our  system,  while  the  parts 
it  may  include  sudden  disturbances,  of  that  system  other  than  our  world 
to  take  effect  at  prescribed  times,  keep  at  their  old  pace.  But  the 
The  supposed  constant  aud  equable  bard  case  which,  as  I  said  above, 
variation  is  illustrated  by  that  presented  itself  to  my  imagination, 
gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  involved  more  than  a  change  in  the 
approach  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth  pace  of  our  earth.     1  supposed — 
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what  is  easy  enoagh  to  suppoBc —  duration  of   life   tbat   had   altered, 

that  not  the   cartli    onlj,   but  the  Now,  if  the  planets  }iavc  been  for 

wLoIe  of  OUT  syBtetn,  should  work  tens  of    centunea  losing  something 

at  a  quickcued  {or  retarded)  rate,  of    their    initial   velocity,    just    as 

each  orb  being  proportionately  acted  the  earth  is  thoagbt  to  have  been 

upon.    How  shonld  we  find  ont  that  for  tens  of   centuries  losing  some- 

we  were  going  faster  (or  slower)!  thing  of   its  initial   beat,  one  sees 

If   the  chaoge  were  very  gradual,  how  the  ages  of  the  earliest  patri- 

indeed,  we  idiould  hardly  take  the  archs  might  in  some  degree  be  ac- 

evidence  of  our  clocks  against  the  counted  for.     There  is  no  end  to 

heavenly  bodies,  and   there    would  the   speculation   that    might    arise 

be  nothing  but  the  clocks  to  tell  us  out  of  this  bypotbeBis  of  the  incon- 

of  the  changed  pace ;   for  all  that  stancy  of  the  pace  of  the  heavenly 

we  see  would   change   its  rate   of  bodies.      This  pace   gives    us   onr 

going  in  the  same  proportion  as  our-  standard  of  time ;  but  if  the  stao- 

selves.     A  revolution  of  the    earth  dard  itself  be   variable,  how    shall 

on  its  axis  wonid  still  be  a  day,  but  we   ever  measure    time  correctlv  ? 

every  day  would  occupy  a  little  Ices  Fancy  will   not  stop  here.     If  the 

(or  more)  time  than  the  day  pre-  early  patriarchs  owed  their  longevity 

ceding :    a  revolution  of   the  earth  to  the  comparatively  rapid  pace  of 

round  the  sun  would  still  be  a  year,  the  earth,  their  day  could  not  have 

yet  every  year  would  in  reality  be  been  longer  than   three  or'  four  of 

shorter  (or  longer)  than   the  year  our  hours,  and  they  couW  not  have 

preceding.      Aad  we   should   have  enjoyed  more  than  a  couple  of  our 

no  means  whatever  of  detecting  the  hours  of  daylight  at  a  time.     One 

difference.     In  the  course  of  a  cen-  meal  would  have  sufficed  for  every 

tary  or  two,  a  dlficrencc  in  the  dn-  revolution  of  the  earth ;  their  sleep 

ration  of  animal  life  might  be  dis-  would  hare  been  taken  by  snatches; 

covered    (supposing   life  not  to  be  their  labour  can  never   have  been 

affected  by  the  change  of  nace),  and  severe.     Then  it  must  be  remem- 

then   men    would   busy  toemselves  bered  tbat  perception  of  the  flight 

with  inquiries  as  to  the    causes  of  of   time  is  only  relative,  and  what 

the  increased  or  decreased  duration,  seems  to  ns  a  small    portion  of   it 

Supposp,  now,  that  the  pace  of  the  may  have  seemed  far  greater  to  men 

universe  should  be  decreasing;  and  of  remote  ages.     Shakespeare  tells 

suppose  that  since  some  given  epoch  us   that   ''  Time   travels    in    divers 

of  time — say  the  time  of  Noah —  paces  with  divers  persons;"  and  he 

the   pace   had    so   diminished   that  tells  us  whom  Time  ambles  wilha), 

nine   months   of    our  present  year  whom    he   trots  withal,   whom    he 

should  be  equal  to  a  whole  year  of  gallops  withal,  and  whom  he  stands 

Noah's   time, — then,   although    the  still  withal,     A  day  in    childhood, 

average    duration    of    human    life  a  day  in  manhood,  and  a  day  in  old 

might  be   exactly    the    same    now  age,  although  it  may  be  always  the 

as  then,  yet,  reckoned  in  years,  it  same  space  of  time,  is  very  differ- 

would  be  one-third  longer  in  Noah's  cntly  estimated  by  the  mind.    There 

time   than   in    ours.      Going   back  is  a  story  in  the  'Spectator'  illus- 

still    further    in    time,    wc    should  trative   of    the   enormous  espansi- 

have    men    living    twica    as    long  bility  of  time,  according  to  the  per- 

(apparently)    as    they   do    at   pre-  caption  of  him  who  regards  it.     A 

sent;    and    we   could    not    in    any  man  is  desired  to  plunge  his  bead 

way    find    out    that    it    was    the  into  a  vessel  of  water,  and  does  so, 

pace  of  the  universe,  and  nut  the  Immediately  he  begins  a  series  of 
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adventures    estendbg    over    many  in  this  view,  not  to  be  easily  re 

yeats,  during  which  he  marries  and  jected. 

bringB  up  a  family.     Saddeoly  lie         Mew!     Well,  what  knowest  thou, 

finds   bimsolf    Rtanding  once   more  grimalkin,  of  tbe  matter,  tbat  thou 

amid    tbe    same    eurrouodings    aa  interjectcst  thy  voice  nnappealed  to 

wben  be  plunged  bis  bead  into  tbe  and  unmaancny  t     Dost  tbou  pene- 

vessel,   end  is  assured  that  bo  has  trate  my  tbougbt,  and  does  thine 

simply  dipped  it  in    and   taken  it  instinct  prompt  thee   to   approve  t 

out   again.      Wliat  to  the    people  Or  art  thon  banded  with  the  scoffer; 

round  him  had  seemed  a  minnto  at  hast  thou    dared    to    distrust    the 

most,  bad  to  him  seemed  a  good  reasoning  of  thy  friend  and  protec- 

fraction  o£  a  century.     The  short-  tor ;  and  was  thine  utterance  but  a 

ness  of  the  day,  therefore — to  go  cry  of  scornful  dissent )     I  should 

back  to  my  idea  that  the  patriarch's  know  something  of  thy  tongue  by 

day   may  have  been    shorter  than  this  time,  and  I  protest  to  thee  thou 

ours — is  no   argument  against  the  hast  filled  me  with  a  grat-e  suspicion, 

sufficiency  of  the  abort  day  for  the  I  do  fear  rae  that  thy  voice  was 

people  who  had  to  make  the  moat  evoked  not  in  assent  or  contradic- 

of  it.  tion  to  what  waa  in  my  mind,  bnt 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  heav-  aa  a  wail  in  mitericordiam — an  out- 

cnly  bodies  may  not  in   all   times  burst  of  conscience,  a  prayer  for  tbe 

have  revolved  at  tbe  same  pace,  it  remission   of    penalties   and   pains, 

will  be  perceived,  at  the  same  time,  Of  what  heinous  offence  shall  I  bear 

how  the  speculations  of  philosophy,  in  the  morning )     Of  what  plunder, 

which  rest  on  the  presumption  of  breakage,  slaughter  art  thon  seeking 

equal    paces    having    been    always  condonation  1      Thy  tranquillity,   1 

traversed   in    equal  times,  may  be  perceive,  is  affected.     Thon  art  in 

altogether  fallacious.  reality    neither    droway    nor    inert 

Going  back  now  to  v^bat  was  Thine  eye  follows  mine  restlessly, 
written  a  little  above  concerning  an<l  bewraya  detected  crime  and 
tbe  measure  of  time  in  our  minds  affrigbted  apprehension.  What  is 
being  a  very  different  thing  from  thy  last  tran^ression,  bah )  What 
the  measure  of  it  by  a  standard,  I  blood-guiltiness,  or  rapine,  or  de- 
am  led  to  tbe  thought  of  that  mir-  stniction  calls  for  my  just  and  too  oft 
aculous  day  wben  the  sun  stood  defrauded  vengeance  t  IIow  many 
aliU  upon  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in  times  already  lias  thy  worthless  life 
the  vuUey  of  Ajalon.  "  Nonsense,"  been  forfeit,  and  by  how  many 
says  the  unbeliever ;  "  there  is  no  crafty  subtcrfnges  and  oblique  de- 
record  in  any  other  part  of  the  vices  hast  thou  evaded  thy  right- 
world  of  this  having  happened;  eon  a  doom  and  shunned  tbe  "edge 
moreover,  it  conld  not  have  bap-  of  penny  cord"! 
pened  without  interfering  with  the  When  the  new  aquarium  lay  n 
equilibriom  of  the  universe."  But  wreck  of  weeds  and  slime,  and 
suppose  tbat  without  the  earth  broken  ginss,  and  dead  and  dying 
slackening  her  pace  the  army  of  fish  and  reptiles,  how  didst  thou 
Joshua  were,  on  that  day,  of  those  save  thy  skin  >  That  flooded  floor, 
whom  time  stands  still  witbni.  that  ruined  carpet,  rekindle  my 
Then  the  host  might  have  concciv-  wrath  even  now.  Ilbomened  para- 
cd  that  retardation  to  have  been  site  !  what  tiny  service  thou  mayst 
wrought  on  the  sun  and  moon  have  rendered  in  the  dispersion  of 
which  was  only  wrought  on  their  rats  and  mice  would,  even  if  mnlti- 
minds— a  miracle  all  the  same,  hut,  plied  by  seventy  times  seven,  cancel 
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thine  evil  deeds  or  the  cost  of  them !  hadst  shonn   to   others  had  heeo 

Why  wert  thon  not  left  to  perish  meted  to  thee  again  by  some  stranger 

when,   fleeing   froin    the    avenwing  band.       Then    thou     reappearedsl, 

noose,  thou  ascendedst  the  highest  strong  in  the  confidence  of  trium- 

tree    on   the  ground,    and,  in   thy  pliant  guilt.     Our  infaot  lay  in  hit: 

terror,  stretching  out  upon  a  branch  cradle  just  awake  from  sleep.      On 

so  feeble  that  it  bent  beneath  thy  the  pillow  rested  his  head,  with  a 

weight,  tlion  durst  tiot  return,  but  smile  mantling  on  the  face,  and  his 

clnngst  there,  oscillating,    between  little  arms,  never  yet  extended  but 

earth  and  heaven?     The  third  day  in    love,   softly   seeking   an  object 

it  was  uft«r thy  disappearance  when  near   him.      And  there,  murderer, 

a  miserable  squall  advertised  us  of  eatst   thou,   thy  pupils    contracted 

thy  flight.      WJiy,  I  say,  was  the  to  the  thinnest  ovals ;  and,  dozing 

stable-boy    allowed    to    ascend   the  securely  on  that  pillow,  thou  didst 

tree  after  thee,  and  attempt  to  shake  blink   at  jnstice,  for   the    walls  of 

thee  down  like  ripe  fruit !  and  why,  thy  refuge  were  as  triple  brass,  and 

when  he  had  failed  by  that  niei|is  thy  warder  stronger  than  a  giant  1 
to  loosen  the  desperate  grip  of  tny         Well,tbou  art  atany  rate  a  hered- 

claws,  was  be  instructed   to   break  itary  retainer,  a.  thing  which    soon 

off  with  a  crook   the   slight  twig  it  will   be   difficult  to  find   in  the 

from  which  thou  didst  depend  !     I  land.     When  I  myself  was  in  the 

saw   thee    received    on   a  strained  nurse's    arms,    some    ancestress  of 

sheet  coated  with  down,  front  the  thine  came  from  the  country  f.s  a 

which  thou  didst  rebound  as  if  thy  working  cat  to  rid  ns  of  vermin — 

mischievous  carcase  had  been  made  notaa  a  pampered  menial ;  and,  ever  . 

of  Indian  gum.     The  household  had  since,  thy  race  has  had  its  represen- 

eome  abroad  to  witness  thy  rescue,  tatives  within  these  walls.     What- 

and,  instead  of  the. expiation  which  ever  bo  thy  bad  qnalities  at  home 

should  have  been  uppermost  in  their  — and  assuredly  they  are  many — I 

thoughts,   all   were  intent   on   thy  believe  that  no  bribe  would  tempt 

shrunken   frame   and   thy  quailing  thee  from  our  service — not  the  very 

eye,  and  thou  receivedst  the  meed  of  hardest  living  would  scare  thee  from 

patient  well-doing,  not  the  pnnish-  onr  hearth.     Here  both  thou  and  T 

.    ment  due  to  flr^rant  crime.  were  bom  ;  and  here  it  is  like,  if 

In  the  matter  of  the  piping  bull-  my  children  should  be  spared,  that 

finch,    when    thy    doom   was    pro-  they   may   entertain    thy    descend - 

nonnced  irrevocable  as  the  decrees  ants.     Not  by  natural,  but  by  very 

of  fate,  what  happy  instinct  guided  arbitrary  selection,  wo  havo  chosen 

thee  to  the  sole  device  that  could  the  finest  and  handsomest  of  thy 

have    compassed    thy   deliverance?  kindred  to  survive  kittenhood  and 

Many  days  and  nights  it  was  that  to  carry  on  the  line.     And  this  pro- 

thou  slunkst  on  tiles,  and  in  gutters,  cess,  and  the  being  dragged  about 

and  in  foul  hiding-places.     The  his-  by  children,    soem    to  have  had  a 

tory  of  thy  sufferings  during  those  wonderful    effect  in  producing   ad- 

wanderinga  might  reveal  some  satis-  mirable   beings  of  thy  species,  in- 

faction  for  thy  crying  offenco,  could  somuch  that  few  kittens  are   now 

one  bnt  know  it ;    but   all   that  is  devoted  to  destruction  here,  for  we 

locked  in  thy  cruel  breast,  and  none  cam  the  gratitude  of  our  neighbours 

shall   ever   be   tlio  wiser  for  thine  by  supplying  them  from  our  litters, 

adventures.      It  was  thought  that  But  why  do  I  waste  my  time  in 

thou    hadst   departed   for  ever,  or  apostrophising  thee,  minion  t    Thou 

that  the  bloody  measure  which  tbou  bast  interrupted  the   train  of  my 
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thoughts — cheated  mc,  perhaps,  of  a 
bright  idea ;  it  m&j'  be,  tasAn  mc  so 
idle  as  to  be  belated  for  next  month's 
Maga.  Avaunt,  then  1  and  leave 
these  precinots,  eonsccrated  to  study 
and  work.  Repair,  if  thou  dareat, 
for  thy  misdeeds,  to  less  iodustrious 
regions  where  thou  mayat  be  wel- 
come. Ke-B-s-s-s!  away  to  thy 
kittens ! 

Itieing  to  dismiss  this  somewhat 
tyranni<^  animal,  I  have  collected 
myself,  and  been  able  to  check  my 
wandering  fancy.  I  got  off  the  liae 
before  iTiad  thought  out  what  I 
had  to  think  about  those  wonderful 
effects  which  may  be  produced  on  our 
miuda  by  causes  which  at  first  seem 
wholly  inadequate.  Mere  words, 
disposed  in  certain  fit  ways,  arc,  I 
Raw,  capable  of  rousing  crowds  of 
ideas.  These  ideas,  again,  brought 
together  an  tithe  lically,  will,  by  the 
Buddennens  and  completeness  of 
transition,  produce  a  shock  which 
reaches  the  sublime.  The  ideas 
may  not  be  remarkable — at  least 
may  not  be  poetic — when  taken 
separately;  and  yet  when  brought 
into  juxtapositiou  they  blaze — ex- 
plode almost.  An  instance  occurs 
in  Qcnesis  when  the  angel  encour- 
ages the  wretched  Hagai  in  the 
desert — "Arise,  lift  up  the  lad,  and 
hold  him  in  thine  hand ;  for  I  will 
make  him  a  great  nation."  The 
first  clause  of  the  sentence  exhibits 
with  force  the  helplessness  and  in- 
significance  of  the  deserted  child; 
in  the  second  clause  the  mind  is 
spirited  forward  as  if  by  magic  to 
the  great  nation — his  descendants. 
The  transition  is  from  the  view  of 
the  wretched  lad  ready  to  perish  of 
want  and  exposure,  to  generations 
and  tribes  that  were  to  issue  from 
him  ;  and  the  distance  from  one  to 
the  other  is  passed  at  one  dazzling 
vault,  no  halting-place  or  breathing- 
time  allowed.  But,  rapid  as  is  the 
spring,  the  mind  has  to  pass  over 
the  whole  distance  of  which  only 


the  two  extremes  are  mentioned  in 
the  narrative.  It  has  to  contem- 
plate, if  never  so  cnrsorily,  Ishmael 
rescued  from  immediate  death, 
grown  to  tnanhood,  married,  a  pa- 
triarch rejoicing  ia  a  family,  seeing 
his  children's  children,  then  dying 
and  leaving  b^ind  him  a  numerous 
progeny,  who  expand  at  last  into  a 
nation.  Indeed  aseriea  of  emotion- 
al thoughta  rush  in  of  necessity  and 
course  over  the  mental  field.  The 
sentence  which  produces  this  array 
of  ideas  contains  hardly  a  score  of 
words;  but  its  effect  on  the  feelings 
is  incomparably  greater  than  if  all 
t^  history  which  it  involves  had 
blen  filled  in.  Language  is  never 
more  impressive  than  when  it  con- 
tents itself  with  merely  indicating 
a  long  stage  of  thought,  and  makes 
the  reader's  or  hearer's  mind  travel 
over  it,  finding  the  way  readily  or  \ 

toilsomely,  truly  or  erringly,  as  may  i 

be,  according  to  his  lights.      And 
this   rapid   motion  of   the  reader's 
mind  so  suddenly  excited,  is  pro- 
bably the  more,  agreeable  from  the  . 
stationary  condition  into  which  he  i 
had  been  charmed,  while  absorbed  . 
in  the  sorrows  of  the  mother  and 
child — powerfully  attracted  to  the  I 
details  of  the  scene  before  bim,  but  j 
now  called  upon  to  hurry  over  ages  | 
at  a  glance,  and  to  test  again  on  I 
the  other  end  of  the  story.     The  I 
instance,   however,    which    I    have 
cited,  though  it  fitly  illustrates  the               ■ 
power  which  I  believe  to  reside  in 
a  certain   apposition  of  ideas,  is  far 
inferior  in  force  to  another  example, 
also   in    the   sacred   writings — one 
which,  to  ray  mind,  seems  to  rouse 
the  imagination  with  the  most  rio- 
lent  shock  conceivable  of  its  kind.  . 
I  allude  to  a  passage  near  the  end 
of  the  Book  of  Ruth.     The  story,  as 
I  need  scarcely  remind  my  reader, 
is  a   charming  idyl,  the    principal 
acts  of  which,  narrated  with  much 
detail  of  circumstances,  occur  in  a 
very  limited  area — within  as  many 
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acres,  perhaps,  as  might  uompose 
an  average  English  parish.  We 
read  of  Ruth,  the  Moabitess  and  the 
widow,  attacliinc  herself  devotedly 
to  her  dead  huahand's  mother,  an3 
joiniDg  herself  to  biB  people;  and 
after  that,  the  narrative  is  occupied 
with  the  accounts  of  her  being 
adopted  into  hia  tribe,  of  the  pretty 
pastoral  enacted  in  the  fleids  of 
Boaz,  her  conqticat  of  and  marriage 
to  the  nealthy  farmer,  and,  finally, 
with  a  child  being  born  to  them, 
who  is  presented  to  us  in  his  cradle 
with  Naomi  for  his  nurse.  Up  to 
this  point  tlie  tale  has  not  only  been 
strictly  localised  by  the  exclusion 
of  every  subject  except  the  infant's 
immediate  antecedents,  but  it  has 
been  made  to  enchain  the  reader's 
fancy  by  the  profusion  of  its  simple 
and  striking  incidents.  All  at  once, 
when  the  imagination  has  been 
lulled  to  repose  in  the  house  of 
Boaz,  and  charmed  along  to  the 
birth  and  nursing  of  his  son,  it  is 
swooped  upon  and  spirited  away, 
past  all  time  aud  into  eternity,  by 
the  tremendous  power  of  half-a- 
dozen  words  aptly  introduced.  "And 
they  called  his  name  Obed,"  we  are 
told;  "Ae  i»  tkt  father  of  Jesse, 
the  father  of  David."  TTp  to  the 
announcement  of  the  child's  name 
all  has  flowed  along  as  pleasantly 
and  as  leisurely  as  any  legend  of 
love  and  marriage  in  a  country- 
house  could.  Then,  when  we 
have  reached  the  consummation 
Ruth  presenting  Boaz  with  a  son, 
and  while  we  still  linger  over  the 
new-born  nursling,  lying  helpless 
and  hardly  conscious  on  its  nurse's 
Icuces,  wo  are  swept  away  by  a  tor- 
rent of  thought  called  up  by  the 
'name  of  David.  Of  all  purely  hu- 
man names  there  surely  is  not  one 
with  such  grand  and  extensive  asso- 
ciations as  that  of  David.  David's 
personal  history,  the  death  of  the 
giant,  and  the  succession  to  the 
royal  seat  of  Israel,  are   but  the 


beginnings  of  the  mighty  rush  of 
thoughts.  We  are  borne  along 
through  the  generations  that  have 
sprung  from  David,  from  faith  to 
faith,  through  scenes    from    which 

Eroceed  our  first  and  most  cherished 
ope,  along  the  world's  past  and 
future,  on  a  course  which  finds  its 
limit  only  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
The  use  of  the  present  tense  in  this 
verse,  no  doubt,  heightens  the  effect 
of  the  transition.  The  reader  is  not 
even  warned  by  the  nso  of  a  pre- 
terite that  he  is  being  separated 
from  the  subject  of  his  contempla- 
tion before  he  is  projected  over  and 
beyond  time.  It  is  astonishing  that 
the  use  and  arrangement  of  words 
should  exercise  snch  power  over 
our  emotions.  In  this  case  the 
effect  has  been  produced  by  the 
narrator  prescribing  to  his  story 
very  strict  hounds,  and  within  those 
bounds  giving  a  very  particular  ac- 
count of  short-lived  events,  then 
suddenly  breaking  all  bounds  and 
calling  up  the  ideas  of  things  in- 
finitely distant — things  too,  which, 
from  their  paramount  importance, 
caunot  be  named  without  affecting 
tho  feelings. 

It  will  scarcely  bo  disputed,  I 
think,  that  the  same  ideas  which, 
placed  before  ns  in  one  form  or 
order,  affect  us  so  much,  might,  by 
an  alteration  of  the  form  or  order, 
be  presented  so  as  to  make  a  much 
lighter  impression.  And  the  form 
or  order  depends  very  mnch  upon 
the  choice  of  the  words  which  are 
the  vehicle  of  presentation.  To 
possess  the  power  of  presenting  ideas 
so  that  they  may  raise  strong  emo- 
tions, is  to  have  one  of  the  chief 
gifts  of  tho  poet  or  orator.  It  is  not 
an  art  which  can  be  learned  by 
rule ;  for  observe  how  little  such  a 
discernment  as  that  of  Burke  is  able 
to  explain  it.  He  perceives  and 
points  out  that  it  exists,  but  he 
cannot  do  much  more.  Moreover, 
those  who  have  given  the  strongest 
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proof  that  they  possessed  this  gift,  mena  of  the  brain,  &o,,  which  are 
liave  protested  ^tunst  it  being  concurrent  with  these  emotions, 
thought  a  DiechaDical  skill  which  Do  the  concurrent  phenomena  make 
can  be  acquired  by  study.  It  ia  the  emotions  at  all  more  easy  of 
even  doubtful  whether  the  chief  comprehension!  Does  not  the 
intention  of  the  most  potent  wield-  knowledge  tliat  every  emotion  haa 
era  of  language  be  to  operate  on  ita  correaponding  movement  of  brwn 
othera.  Like  the  highest  artists  in  and  nerves,  make  the  emotiona  only 
all  departments,  they  practise  their  Ibo  more  wonderful !  Some  things, 
vocation  for  its  own  sake.  They  undoubtedly,  become  simplified  to 
apeak  as  they  are  impelled  by  a  us  as  we  acquire  more  knowledge 
power  within  them.  They  would  concemiog  tbetn.  But  this  la  far 
apeak  if  there  were  none  to  hear,  from  being  the  case  with  all  tbioga. 
Thia  being  so,  it  must  be  a  hard  Additional  knowledge  oftentimes 
taak  for  the  materialist  to  satisfy  entails  increaacd  myatery  and  won- 
himself  that  this  influence,  emanat-  der.  When  Harvey  discovered  the 
ing  from  words,  requires  nothing  circulation  of  the  blood,  although 
more  than  matter  to  explain  JL  he  revealed  to  the  world  a  moat  in- 
Thenordsneednot  even  be  spoken;  tereating  truth,  and  opened  an  en- 
tbey  may  be  taken  in  by  tho  eye,  tirely  new  view  to  physicians,  he 
and  do  ^nol  necessarily  involve  the  surely  did  not  simplify  or  bring 
disturbance  of  the  air.  It  is  a  hard  dowu  to  a  lower  level  the  systems 
thing  to  underatand  how  mere  mat-  of  human  beings  and  of  other  blood- 
ter  can  be  so  constituted  as  that  it  sustained  animals.  He  proclaimed 
shall  respond  not  only  to  certain  a  new  wonder.  The  circulation  it- 
ideas  or  certain  words  even,  but  self  is  a  marvel  and  a  mystery  ;  and 
that  it  ahall  keenly  and  invohm-  the  knowledge  that  it  exists  does 
tarily  synipathiso  with  certain  ar-  not  bring  ua  one  step  nearer  to 
rangements  of  ideaa  and  of  worda.  knowing  how  it  begun,  bow  it 
If,  however,  it  be  cootended — as  I  is  is  sustained,  or  how  it  can  be  re- 
believe  it  ia  in  some  quarters — that  stoi-ed  if  it  should  chance  to  stop. 
the  materia)  and  construction  of  the  It  is  a  matter  entirely  beyond  our 
brain  are  anfficient  to  explain  tliis,  control  or  comprehension;  and  so, 
bow  shall  we  explain  the  mystery  I  presume  to  think,  ia  the  operation 
that  other  brains  which  certainly  of  words  upon  out  emotions,  not- 
know  little  or  nothing  of  physiology,  withstanding  that  we  may  have  dis- 
have  been  able  without  fail  to  work  covered  the  wonderful  and  intricate 
upon  this  material !  When  we  hare  offices  which  brain  and  nerves  per- 
discovered  what  goes  on  in  the  form  between  cause  and  effect. 
brain  and  nerves  at  times  when  cer-  It  is  a  sort  of  tacit  and  involun- 
tain  emotions  are  felt,  we  have  only  tary  deference  to  the  power  of  words 


ascertained   the   manner   in    which  that  we  are  disposed  to  give  a  pa- 

those  emotions  are  produced;  we  are  tient  hearing  to  those  who  can  ntter 

not  a  bit  nearer  to  underatanding  them  musically,  strongly,  or  flnently, 

wby  certain  words  should  produce  and  that  the  vulgar  and  unthinking 

them,  nor  how  other  persons  should  often  accept  a  sweet,  powerful,  or 

know  how  to  chooae  such  words  as  ready  delivery  aa  eloquence.     Many 

would     produce     them.     Mankind  a  preacher  that  I  have  heard  praised 

had  always,  of  course,  perception  of  has  been,  I  am  sure,  very  barren  of 

their  own  emotions;  they  have  now  ideas,  and  has  been  indebted  to  a 

or  may  have  (so    philosophers  tell  deep  chest  or  a  bird-like  throat  for 

aa),  knowledge  of   certain  pheno-  what    good    impression  bo  made. 
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Let  any  one  coueider  the  rascala  speedily.  But  these  Christinas 
who  pace  the  streets  bawling  out  an  evenings  are  long  enough  for  fun 
account  ol  their  family  troubles,  or  and  for  contemplation  ns  well.  I 
of  their  misdeeds  before  they  be-  don't  think  I  could  laugh  heartily 
came  r^cnerate — he  will  find  that  in  company  if  I  did  not,  in  pn- 
in  every  case  there  is  more  or  less  Tate,  give  proper  regard  to  my  own 
gift  of  voice,  generally  a  sepulchral  thoughts.  It  is  not  everybody  that 
baritone.  The  committees  who  tell  can  think  originally  pr  profoundly 
off  rogues  and  vagrants  to  their  pro-  — all  the  better  for  those  who  can 
per  departments  know  full  well  how  — but  everybody  can,  at  least,  take 
to  utilize  a  voice.  The  parish  clerk  account  of  what  may  be  in  his  own 
in  Mr.  Dickens's  '  Great  Expects-  mind,  and  turn  it  over  and  try 
tions,'  feeling  that  he  had  a  pretty  what  it  is  good  for.  If  be  has  only 
powerful  throat,  cherished  the  idea  perceived  the  perplexities  that  beset 
that  he  only  wanted  opportunity  to  us  purblind  mortals,  there  is  some 
become  celebrated  as  a  preacher,  pleasure,  and  eke  some  profit,  in  only 
and  used  to  talk  oracularly  of  "  the  recognising  and  putting  into  shape 
thing  being  thrown  open,"  by  which  one's  doubts  and  enigmas.  We  may 
he  appeared  to  moan  the  pulpit  of  rest  pretty  sure  that  all  that  has  exer- 
the  Establia~hcd  Church  being  made  clscd  our  minds  has  exercised  other 
accessible  to  anybody  who  might  minds  somewhere ;  and  if  we  can 
choose  to  invade  it.  Finally,  lie  contribute  but  tittle  to  the  solu- 
tums  up  as  a  star  at  a  penny  theatre  tion  of  obscure  or  difficult  ques- 
in  London,  evidently  still  under  the  tions,  we  can  give  to  the  stronger 
impression  which  misleads  many  of  and  more  penetrating  minds  the 
his  class — namely,  that  a  good  voice  encouragement  of  knowing  that  they 
is  a  sufficient  stock-in-trado  to  set  are  not  alone  iu  their  labyrinths; 
up  with  in  any  oratorical  line  of  and  so  they  may  think  it  worth 
business.  Such  men,  whether  they  their  while  to  address  themselves  to 
may  have  brains  or  not,  possess,  at  the  discovery  of  solutions  for  which 
any  rate,  an  organ  fitted  to  give  out  many  are  waiting.  There  is  a  great 
ideas  and  words  audibly,  smoothly,  pleasure  in  reviewing  old  thoughts, 
and  impressively.  They  give  earn-  old  opinions,  and  ascertaining  now 
est  that,  if  they  have  ideas  worth  they  have  stood  the  test  of  the  time 
listening  to,  they  can  communicate  that  has  rolled  away  since  last  the 
them  with  effect.  And  such  is  the  long  evenings  and  the  louoging- 
mysterious  attraction  exercised  by  chair  by  the  fireside  tempted  you 
words  npon  our  race,  that  we  are  to  survey  them.  And  surely  every 
much  more  likely  to  tolerate  a  stout  man  has  got,  stored  away  in  some 
speaker  with  an  empty  head,  than  recess  or  other,  memories  of  old 
to  silence  a  barren  talker  if  be  hap-  adventures,  old  jests,  or  haply  some 
pen  to  have  a  good  voice.  softer  memories,  which  it  is  a  joy  to 
And  with  this,  I  think,  I  will  call  up  in  solitude  and  in  the  quiet 
bring  my  contemplation  to  a  close,  fire-light.  Before  a  man  has  seen 
I  was  out  in  the  covers  this  morning  very  many  Christmases,  he  will  per- 
(I  mention  this  lest  I  should  appear  ceivc  that  the  actors  in  some  of  his 
to  hold  my  active  friends'  enjoy-  little -remembered  dramas  have  be- 
ments  too  cheaply),  but  I  must  say  gun  to  leave  the  stage,  and  a  regret- 
that  I  enjoy  a  quiet  fireside  trance  ful  not«  or  two  will  begin  to  mix 
too.  I  near  music  and  laughter  themselves  with  the  refrain.  Thna 
coming  from  not  many  rooms  off,  the  incidents  become  consecrated  to 
and  propose  to  join  the  merry  party  the  memory  of  the  departed.    It  is 
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some  measure,  too,  of  the  manner  I  don't  find  my  senses  much  dulled 
and  degree  in  which  the  saltness  of  as  yet;  and  donbtless  theae  little 
time  does  its  scasoning^that  fresh-  hints  that  lead  one  gently  towards 
ening  or  fading  of  feeling  with  the  "last  scene  of  all,  that  ends  this 
wbicn  wo  recur  to  lively  acenea  ati'ange,  eventfnl  history,"  are  salu- 
acted  long  ago.  I,  being  on  the  tary,  and  ought  not  to  be  depressing, 
shady  tide  of  life,  own,  this  year  or  I  have  gained  something  as  well  as 
two,  to  a  deadening  of  some  of  the  lost  airce  the  days  of  "  laughter 
delights  of  rumination.  I  have  holding  both  bis  sides ;"  and,  so  far, 
witnessed  some  half-dozen  incidents  I  can  hear  to  look  at  the  account 
at  different  periods  of  my  first  youth  and  atrike  a  balance, 
which  were  so  diverting  that  I  could  A  truce  to  meditation  and  soli- 
never  remember  them  but  with  the  tude.  Society,  I  am  happy  to 
highest  glee.  It  used  often  to  be  an  think,  has  not  yet  loat  its  charm  for 
uncomfortable  thought  to  me  that  me.  Clearly,  it  ia  not  going  to  be 
if  one  of  theee  recollections  should  very  serious  society  to-night,  and  my 
anhappily  rise  up  during  aennon  or  playtime  is  about  to  begin,  Con- 
at  a  funeral,  I  could  not  choose  hut  spicuous  among  the  faults  of  this 
laugh  ont,  so  powerfully  did  they  our  land  are  her  loug  wintera;  but 
affect  me.  But  I  have  had  these  it  ta  her  great  merit  that  she  knows 
phantasms  with  me  lately,  and  their  better  than  any  how  a  winter  even- 
power  is  gone;  I  still  know  that  ing  should  be  passed.  Fortbehalf- 
they  are  funny,  but  I  can  dissect  hoor'a  attention  which  you  have 
them  now,  and  examine  what  the  bestowed  on  my  musings,  I  thank 
points  were  that  used  to  tickle  so.  yon,  courteous  reader;  and  I  trust 
There  is  no  more  of  that  ecstasy  that  you  also,  ere  the  midnight 
of  amusement  that  used  to  throw  chimes,  will  have  joined  in  some 
me  into  a  convulsion  before  I  had  lively  pleasure,  and  have  thought 
time  to  reflect — no  more  bursting  with  me,  that  even  when  darkness 
out  with  a  sbrick  in  season  or  out  covers  the  land  for  sixteen  honra 
of  season — no  more  proteets  that  out  of  the  twenty-four,  our  lives 
I  could  not  contain  myself  if  that  need  not  be  dreary,  and  we  may  be 
thing  came  across  me  and  1  were  go-  numbered  among  the  foitunate  band 
ing  to  be  hanged.    Well,  thank  God,  with  whom  Time  gallops  withal. 
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THE  CONFERENCE  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


At  last  tliG  iutfUigencc  has  ar- 
rived that  Turkey  unconditioaally 
accepts  the  EoglieU  proposal  for  a 
confereuec,  and  that  Midhnt  Faslia 
and  Safolt  I'aaha,  two  of  the  most 
distinfpiished  namea  in  recent  Turk- 
iflh  history,  hare  been  appointed 
Plenipotentiaries  Extraordinary  on 
behalf  of  the  Ottoman  Government, 
AH  the  Powers  therefore  enter  the 
(Conference,  three  of  these  with  spe- 
cial delegates  of  the  highest  rank, 
armed  witb  full  aathonty.  It  ia 
the  final  effort  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  two  contioenta,  to  avert  a  war 
which  strikes  every  friend  of  hu- 
manity with  dismay,  but  which  re- 
cent events  have  done  much  to  in- 
vite and  encourage.  Tlie  whole 
civilised  world  will  concentrate  its 
attention  on  the  proceedings  at  Con- 
6lantinople  during  the  month  of 
December,  in  the  earnest  hope  that 
this  supreme  effort  will  succeed. 
The  triumph  of  the  Turkish  anna — 
the  utter  collapse  of  Servian  insur- 
rection—the necessity  cast  upon 
RuBBtft  of  either  accepting  a  final 
pacification,  or  herself  openly  stand- 
ing forward  aa  an  aggressive  belli- 
gerent, bound  to  define  her  aima  and 
policy,  and  justify  thero  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe — has  rendered  it  necessary 
for  Great  Britain  to  take  the  matter 
into  her  own  hands,  and  either  ac- 
cept the  alternative  of  a  more  ei- 
tcnded  strife,  or  summon  Europe 
into  council  to  adjust  n  durable 
pacification.  Diplomacy,  inaurrec- 
tion,  and  ostensibly  civil  war,  have 
done  their  best  or  worst;  and  the 
Powers  at  length  agree  to  sit  at  the 
conucil  board  at  the  most  critical 
moment  of  a  turbulent  and  anxious 
year,  to  confer  upon  the  Eastern 
'  Question,  and  give  a  final  shape 
cither  to  terms  of  compromise  or 
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to  the  issnes  which  will  bo  finally 
committed  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword. 

The  English  people  have,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  unanimously  re- 
cognised this  Conference  as  a  wise, 
judicious,  and  opportune  expedient. 
They  have  observed  with  universal 
satiafaction  that  the  task  of  watch- 
ing and  upholding  the  interests  of 
England  has  been  confided  to  Lord 
Salisbury,  oue  of  the  most  powerful 
Ministers  of  the  day,  known  to  be 
resolute  and  independent  in  his 
character  and  judgment,  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  policy  of  the 
Cabinet,  and,  aa  the  niler  of  India, 
long  accustomed  to  regard  this 
subject  from  the  point  of  view 
of  England's  most  vital  itereslf^ 
No  better  selection  could  possibly 
liave  been  made.  It  ia  a  pledge  ti> 
Europe  that  the  British  representa- 
tive will  be  or  has  been  vested  with 
the  wideat  discretion  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  truated  even  to  a  special 
delegate.  From  the  Cabinet  down- 
wards, men  have  "  confidence  in  hif 
abilities,  in  his  grasp  of  the  subject, 
and  in  the  tAct  and  firmness  of  his 
character."  At  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
Vienna,  he  will  ascertain  the  views 
of  the  three  leading  Governments  in 
Europe;  at  Constantinople  he  will 
confront  the  representatives  of  tlie 
two  principals  in  the  impending 
struggle.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
but  that  through  his  means  the  Eu- 
ropean public  will  at  length  arrive 
nt  a  clear  perception  of  the  real 
merits  of  this  controversy ;  and  that 
each  Power  in  its  turn  must  define 
more  clearly  than  hitherto  the  posi- 
tion which  it  means  to  assume.  A 
clearing  away  of  diplomatic  vague- 
ness and  uncertainty  may  at  least  be 
looked  for ;  terras  of  peace,  or  issues 
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of  strife,  must  DOW  be  plainly  stated.  nafortiinatQ  priDcipaliiv  to  despair. 
What  attempt  have  the  prioeipal  Early  in  September,  EDgland  teD- 
partJCE  to  this  Confereoce  made  &t  dered  and  urged  upon  Turkey  an 
present  to  define  the  views  with  armistice  of  not  less  than  a  month, 
which  they  enter  \it  80  far  as  we  Turkey  practically  complied  with 
are  concerned,  Lord  Derby's  de-  this  demand.  It  submitted  the  terms 
spatch  of  October  30,  addressed  to  of  pence  "  entirely  to  the  judgment 
Lord  An^nstus  Loftus,  is  the  most  and  equitable  consideration  of  the 
important  document  recently  pub-  mediating  Powers."  England  was 
iished.  The  publication  of  docu-  satisfied  with  this;  so  was  Russia; 
ments  of  this  character,  when  the  so,  even,  the  Principalities.  Lord 
public  mind  is  in  a  state  of  ten-  Derby  drew  up  the  terms  of  pacifi- 
Kion,  as  has  been  authoritatively  cation,  trhich,  after  some  discussion, 
remarked,  always  of  the  utmost  especially  with  Austria,  were  unani- 
significance.  It  indicates  the  ap-  mously  adopted  by  all  the  Powers, 
proacb  of  decisive  resolves.  Europe  Russia  included.  On  the  25tli 
has,  no  doubt,  studied  this  par-  September,  Sir  Henry  Elliot  eom- 
licular  despatch  with  the  closest  mnnicaled  thorn  to  the  Porto,  which 
attention  ;  but  only  the  professed  was  willing  further  to  suspend  hos- , 
partisans  of  opposition  will  subject  tilities,  in  order  to  a  settlement 
it  to  such  tnean  and  pailry  criticism  The  month  of  September,  therefore, 
as  that  which  was  indnlged  in  by  and  the  efforts  of  Lord  Derby  in 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  A  column  of  the  first  three  weeks  of  that  month, 
observations  found  its  way  into  the  were  on  the  point  of  bearing  fmit, 
'  Doily  News,'  designed  to  show  that  in  a  satisfactory  undcrstandmg  be- 
there  were  some  in  consistencies  in  log  arrived  at.  Bat  at  this  critical 
point  of  dale  between  the  despatch  poijit  Servia  refused  a  further  sua- 
and  some  speeches  of  Lord  Beacons-  pension  of  hostilities,  upon  grounds 
field !  Patriotism  must  be  in  a  most  which  threw  away  all  pretence 
nnlieallhy  subjection  to  party  spirit  of  honourable  and  straightforward 
before  minute  details  of  that  kind,  dealing.  Scrria  had  changed  her 
supposed  to  be  injurious  to  a  rival,  mind ;  iu  all  probability  Russia  bad 
eclipse  in  their  interest  all  the  grave  changed  hers  also.  They  no  longer 
and  momentous  considerations  which  wished  for  peace,  for  soniething  had 
that  despatch  involved.  Looking  occurred  in  the  interval  inordinately 
upon  it  simply  in  the  interests  of  to  raise  their  hopes,  notwithstand- 
humanity  and  the  light  which  it  ing  that  the  terms  already  under 
throws  upon  the  attitude  of  Eog-  consideration  were  far  in  excess  of 
land  in  the  coming  Conference,  our  anything  which  the  fortunes  of  war 
observations  will  have  reference  entitled  Son'ia  to  expect.  We  need 
simply  to  those  portions  of  it  which  not  dwell  upon  what  that  some- 
nre  of  broad  and  prominent  import-  thing  was  which  thus  obliterated 
ance.  It  is  a  summing  up,  as  it  the  work  of  pacification.  The  agita- 
wcro,  ot  a  litigant's  case,  with  a  tion  set  on  foot  last  September  is  a 
view  to  a  clear  and  accurate  defini-  subject  of  which  all  its  chief  pro- 
tion  of  it,  in  a  way  which  others  moters  arc  now  heartily  ashamed; 
may  readily  grasp.  It  describes  and,  in  common  generosity,  it  may 
the  mode  in  wliich  our  good  offices  now  be  dropped — at  least  until  the 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Ser-  meeting  of  Parliament,  when,  un- 
via,  when  si.t  weeks'  experience  of  fortunately,  the  Opposition  will  be 
warfare  had  reduced  that  rash  and  quite  as  inucb  on  Us  trial   aa  the 
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Ministry, — n  result  uliicli,  wcakoo- 
ing  aa  it  does  the  firitical  power  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  appears  to 
tis  to  be  one  which  party  leaders 
should  scrupulously  avoid.  Assnm- 
iug  that  the  conduct  of  an  adminis- 
tration deserves  repudiation  and  cen- 
sure, it  is  little  snort  of  a  national 
calamity  that  their  opponents  should 
have  80  acted  that  they  are  tLcm- 
seJTCs  the  objects  of  a  serious  in- 
dictment, disqualified  for  the  task 
of  calling  Ministers  to  account  by 
the  rash  and  ill-judged  manner  in 
which  they  took  Upon  themselves 
a  responsihility  which  they  had  no 
official  knowledge  or  position  in  any 
way  to  jnsti/y  or  to  render  ordina- 
rily prudent.  Peace  was  not  con- 
cluded. Ftincc  Milan  thought  the 
suspension  of  hostilities  ill'defincd, 
.tnd  the  conclusion  of  a  regular 
armistice  was  the  n'ne  qu4  non  of 
his  con desce[i ding  further  to  nego- 
tiate, lie  had  risen  from  his  knees, 
and,  in  presence  oE  united  Europe, 
assumed  to  be  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. England  was  disgusted.  Rus- 
sia advised,  but  did  not  press  him 
not  to  renew  hostilities;  in  other 
words,  urged  him  on.  Turkey,  iu 
the  meantime  6nding  its  ofier  to 
prolong  the  suspension  of  hostilities 
was  in  course  of  eontumehous  rejec- 
tion, discovered  that  it  had  strong 
objections  to  the  terms  of  peace. 
It  objected  to  sign  a  protocol  pro- 
mi^ng  reform  in  the  insurgent 
provinces,  by  which,  in  the  view  of 
the  Turkish  Ministers,  "  the  prestige 
and  authority  of  the  Porte  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire  would  be  im- 
paired." It  also  objected  to  the 
expression,  "  local  autonomy,"  as 
applied  to  these  reforms.  In  all 
probability  this  does  not  express 
the  final  *  resolve  of  the  Turkish 
Qovernment.  Forewarned  of  the 
attitude  of  Servia,  it  saved  its  pride 
in  the  presence  of  its  rebellious 
vassal,  and   avoided  the  display  of 


too  great  eagerness  for  a  pacification 
which  was  not  to  be  avoided.  Com- 
pare the  character  of  the  objections 
with  the  character  of  the  original 
terms  proposed  by  the  Turkish 
Ministers,  and  one  sees  atones  the 
difference  between  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  strictly  doe,  and  what 
they  arc  prepared  to  concede  to  tbc 
wishes  of  united  Europe.  Contrast 
this  with  tbe  condact  of  Russia, 
who  at  the  last  moment  would  not 
press  the  Servians  to  desist  from 
hostilities.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment was  eager  to  carry  out  Mr. 
Gladstone's  programme,  and  occupy 
Bulgaria  with  a  military  force  in 
the  name  of  humanity,  and,  wc  pre- 
sume, of  some  English  Liberals, 
Ideas  had  grown  since  tho  begin- 
ning of  the  month,  when  England 
was  appealed  to  for  her  good  offices. 
Bosnia  occupied  by  Austrians,  Bul- 
garia by  Russians,  the  united  fleets 
entering  the  Bospborus,  sound  like 
tbe  beginning  of  the  end, — the  com- 
mencement ot  that  scramble,  with 
its  illimitable  dangers  and  momen- 
tous consequences,  which  Europe  and 
Asia  alike  regard  with  terror  and 
dismay.  The  formal  proposal,  how- 
ever, which  was  finally  made  by 
Russia,  was,  that  the  guaranteeing 
Powers  should  impose  an  armistice 
of  six  weeks  on  the  conlfinding 
parties,  with  a  view  to  settle  terms 
of  peace.  The  English  Government, 
however,  adhered  to  its  original  pro- 
posal of  an  armistice  of  not  less 
than  a  month — rejected  the  Russian 
proposals  with  reference  alike  to 
armies,  fleets,  and  forcibly  imposing 
a  six  weeks'  truce.  We  insisted  upon 
our  own  proposal  being  accepted  by 
the  Porte,  threatening  to  break  off 
diplomatic  relations  and  withdraw 
the  embassy  If  it  refused.  We  fail  to 
see  any  undue  opposition  to  Russia 
in  all  this;  certainly  there  is  no 
unduo  encouragement  of  Turkey. 
On  tbc  Sth  October,  the  proposal,  or 
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demand,  was  wade;  on  the  12tli  by  o  very  different  sentiment  if  it 
the  Porte  intimated  its  readiness  were  oiice  believed  by  the  English 
to  grant  a  regular  armistice  for  six  nation  that  Constantinople  was 
mouths.  From  that  time  Lord  threateDed."  'i'lie  rejection  bv 
Derby  had  in  his  hands  three  ques-  Kussia  of  the  Turkish  proposal 
t ions  of  surpassing  tua^niludc :  the  nould  be  regarded  as  indicating  n 
conclusion  of  an  armistice,  ou  agree-  fixed  purpose  of  going  to  war;  and 
ment  to  coofer,  and  the  basis  of  "  I  entreated  him  to  omit  no  effort 
pacification.  These  were  no  light  to  make  liis  goTcrnraent  nndcr- 
matters  to  carry  through;  but  be  stand  the  light  in  which  this  rcso- 
succeeded  in  all.  And  it  is  not  a  lulion  would  bo  vic\ved  by  the  Eng- 
vcry  rash  conclusion  that,  nest  to  lish  people."  It  is  impossible  to 
his  own  unwearying  industry,  tact,  reconcile  this  attitude  with  th« 
and  temper,  be  owes  much  of  his  policy  enforced  at  public  meetings 
success  to  the  returning  good  sense  last  September,  and  still  apparently 
of  his  countrymen,  who,  awakening  encouraged  by  Mr.  Lowe.  One  or 
to  tbc  hollowncss  and  miscbiof  of  an  other  stands  condemned ;  but,  in 
inopportune  party  agitation,  rallied  our  judgment,  a  vast  majority  of 
rotind  the  Minister,  and  gave  bim  a  Englishmen  applaud  the  policy  of 
steady  and  appreciative  support.  Lord  Derby,  and  will  support  liim 
Even  the  armistice  was  no  slight  resolutely  and  manfully.  France  and 
matter  to  arrange.  It  had  already  Austria  ui^ed  on  the  acceptance 
broken  down  once,  and  this  was  a  of  the  six  months'  armistice;  but 
fresh  attempt.  The  difficulty,  bow-  Russia,  although  she  had  bersclf 
ever,  did  not  come  from  Turkey,  originally  proposed  one  for  three 
which  plainly  showed  by  its  pro-  months,  now  objected  to  the  pro- 
posals that  it  ^'as  chiefly  solicitous  posal  as  inconvenient,  from  the 
for  the  scrupulous  observance  of  length  of  time  which  it  involved, 
that  armistice,  and  to  prevent  its  Princo  Gortschakoff  would  accept 
evasion.  Lord  Derby,  therefore,  one  only  for  a  month  or  six  weeks ; 
pressed  its  acceptance  upon  Scrvin,  and  Italy  also  demurred  to  a  long 
tlirongh  the  Russian  and  Austrian  armistice.  At  this  juncture  Lord 
Governments.  The  quarter  from  Derby  appealed  to  Prince  Bismarck 
whence  difficulty  and  discourage,  as  to  whether  he  could  exercise  any 
ment  might  be  expected  was-  at  influence  over  tbc  settlement  "f 
once  apparent.  "  Tlio  Russian  this  question  of  time,  lie  did  not 
Ambassador  expressed  bis  doubts  see  his  way  to  do  so ;  and  her 
whether  tbe  tirmistice  would  be  Majesty's  Government  feeling  it 
accepted  at  Livadia."  With  the  hopeless  to  secure  the  acceptance  of 
knowledge  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  the  I'ortc's  proposal  by  Servia  and 
speech  and  pamphlet  were  still  cir-  Montenegro  under  the  existing  cir- 
culating in  Russia,  and  that  the  cumstances,  temporarily  withdrew 
grossest  misconceptions  bad  arisen  from  the  cose.  Eventually,  Prince 
with  regard  to  British  policy  and  Bismarck's  suggestion  of  six  weeks 
feeling.  Lord  Derby  solemnly  was  adopted,  with  an  option  of  re- 
warned  Count  Sell ouval off— and  ap-  newal.  No  doubt,  the  question 
poreutly  the  warning  did  not  arrive  of  time  was  all  important  from 
a  moment  too  soon — that  "however  a  military  and  strategic  point  of 
strong  might  he  the  feeling  of  na-  view ;  otherwise  the  spirit  displayed 
tional  indignation  against  Turkish  would  bode  ill  for  the  prospcctfl  of 
cruelties,  it  would  be  Hnpcrscdcd  peace. 
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That  difliculty  settled,  there  arose  care  the  peace  oE  Europe, — may  now 

the  question  of  the  Conference.  The  be  laid  aside  or  poslponud  til)  the 

proposal  agaia  came  from  England,  result   is  known.     The  contests   of 

in  lieu  of  a  commission  which  had  party  can  be  fought  out  wben  Parli- 

been    previously    suggested.      This  ment  meets;  and  subject  to  the  full 

propose,    it  was  considered,    from  reservation   of    unfettered  criticism 

what  had  previously  passed,  would  of  tlio  past  and  present  policy  of  the 

lie  acceptable  to  Russia;  and  all  the  Governmeut,  wo  maintain    that  tho 

I'owcrs  have  finally  adopted  it,  both  English  public,  of  whatever   shade 

Austria   and    France    objecting    to  of  party,  should  'give  a  unanimous 

till)  exclusion  of  Turkey.     It  is  to  and  hearty  support  to  Lord  Salis- 

bc  hoped  that  this  Conference,  when  burr's  efforts  at  Constantinople, 

at  length  it  mceLs,  will  bring  to  its  To  estimate  the  chances  of  buq- 

labours  something  of  that  freshness  cess   of  n  peaceful    issue   to   thi^ir 

and    largeness    uf    view    to    which  ni'gotiations  is  a  difficult  task;  but 

Lord  Bcaconsficld  referred,  in  lien  so  far  as  it  is  known  at  present,  we 

of  that  local  and  limited  view  of  are  inclined  to  a  favourable  view, 

m,itters    which    professional    diplo-  The  chief  element  in  that  considera' 

luatiats,    habitually     distrustful    of  tion  is,  of  course,  the  attitude  and 

one  auotlicr,  are  so  apt  to  take.     It  designs  i)f  Rus,sia-,  second  to  that, 

is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  Russia  and  second  only  in  a  small  degree, 

eannot   be    induced    to    appoint   a  is  tho   degree    of  conciliation    and 

plenipotentiary;  but,  at  all   events,  concession     which     Midhat    Pasha 

iho  presence  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  will  be  allowed    to   eshibit     The 

Mid  hat  Pasha  must  convince  every  Powers  may  unanimously  accept  tho 

[>nc  that  England  and  Turkey  will  principles  of  the  independence  and 

go  to  the  full  length  of  concession  integnty    of  the   Ottoman   empire, 

and    reform    which    prudence    and  but  it  still  remains  for  Turkey  to 

safety  will  permit.  join  in    putting   upon    tiiat    clastic 

Tho  one  subject  which  fills  the  phrase  the  only  intorpret.ation  which 
minds  of  men  lit  the  present  moment,  will  ultimately  save  the  Porte  from 
and  will  engano  their  anxious  at-  ruin.  The  conditions  under  which 
tcntion  for  the  next  few  weeks  or  that  empire  may  still  coutinue  to 
even  a  longer  period,  is  the  chance  exist  have  to  be  discovered  and 
of  a  peaceful  issue  to  the  wrangles  agreed  upon  in  the  face  of  one 
elf  the  last  fifteen  months  which  is  Power  desirous  that  they  should 
•iffured  by  the  Conference.  The  ultimately  lead  to  its  downfall,  and 
interminable  and  tetllons  literature  another  equally  and  blindly  e^er  to 
i>E  the  Eastern  QiiestioQ  which  resist  those  which,  by  securing  its 
weekly  and  daily  issues  from  the  good  government,  would  strengthen 
press  is  frequently  engaged  upon  a  its  vitality.  The  only  course  which 
purely  party  discussion.  Specula-  England  and  Lor-  plenipotentiary 
lions  as  to  whether  and  when  Min-  can  pursue  was  well  expressed  by 
inters  have  changed  their  policy ;  Lord  Bcaconsfield  at  the  Mansion 
whether  their  speeches  have  proved  House,  As  regards  one  set  of  in- 
Injudicious,  their  influence  disas-  fluences  and  designt',  we  must  adhere 
Irous,  their  agents  careless  and  mis-  to  the  treaties  which  exist,  and 
informed  ;  or  whether,  on  tho  other  firmly  oppose  any  attempt  to  violate 
hand,  some  leaders  of  Opposition  the  territorial  integrity  of  Turkey, 
have  recklessly  obstructed  the  best  whether  by  military  oecnpation  or 
efforts  of  the  Administration  to  se-  invasion.     As  regards  the  other  sot 
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of  infliiCDccs  wc  must  bear  in  miod  pacificalion,  arc  mutters  for  nhich 
as  a  cardinnl  point  of  bipib  policy  it  would  be  more  nti'^ctation  not  to 
tbnt  "  unless  tuc  great  body  of  tbu  bold  tbo  Russian  Governmont  re- 
people  find  that  thoy  are  under  a  sponsible.  We  have  witnessed  iheir 
Government  which  studies  their  wel-  general,  Tcbernayeff,  at  one  time  a 
fare  and  is  proud  of  their  prosperity  general  of  a  combined  Servian  and 
even  the  independence  and  integ-  Uussian  force,  temporarily  oblitcr- 
rity  of  a  country  must  themselves  ate  the  existence  of  Scrvia,  and  con- 
vanisli."  If  the  Conference  shall  stitute  himself  an  independentpotcn- 
come  to  a  general  understanding  tate,  forcing  kingly  dignity  on  Prince 
that  the  soil  of  Turkey  shall  bo  Milan  as  a  mere  nominee  and  puppet 
respected,  and  no  sinister  designs  of  bia  own.  All  this  was  within 
of  political  ambition  shall  be  prose-  the  lintitB  of  an  empire  wliosc  terri- 
.cuted,  Great  Britain  would  gladly  torial  Integrity  Europe  is  bound  to 
exercise  all  its  great  influence  with  preserve.  For  a  time  tbo  govem- 
the  Ottoman  Government  to  secure  raent  of  Scrvia  was  destroyed,  and 
Eucb  constitutional  changCH  as  may  the  dangers  of  that  autonomy  in 
conduce  to  good  government ;  and  which  many  wise  and  prudent  men 
the  name  of  Midhat  Fa.'iha  is  as  have  fccu  a  solution  of  Eastern 
strong  an  as,siirancc  as  Turkey  can  troubles  have  been  fully  esposoil. 
give  that  concession  will  nut  be  ob-  And  besides  this,  and  besides  the 
stinately  withheld.  evident  opinion  of  her  Majesty'-^ 
The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  regard  Government,  whose  only  interest 
to  the  designs  of  Uussia;  and  these  and  object  has  been  to  obtain  a 
are  ty  no  means  clear.  That  they  eneedy  and  durable  pacification,  that 
arc  aggressive  is  perfectly  obvious;  tneir  efforts  in  that  direction  have 
the  degree  to  which  they  shall  be  been  unnecessarily,  and  it  would 
pi-essed  is  anotber  matter.  How  far  seem  designedly,  frustrated  by  Kus- 
Russia  was  responsible  for  the  ori-  sia,  the  Emperor  Alexander  was 
ginal  disturbances  in  the  autumn  of  the  first  to  pronounce  the  ugly  word 
1875  has  never  been  cleared  up;  ultimatum,  in  a  wholly  unnecessary 
how  far  at  the  present  moment  and  superfluous  manner,  emphas- 
thcre  is  a  tacit  understanding,  or  ising  the  menace  by  his  speech  at 
even  a  definit«  agreement,  between  Moscow,  and  in  that  speech  he 
her  and  Germany,  is  equally  mys-  identified  the  cause  of  Russia  with 
terious.  We  know,  at  least,  that  that  of  Servia  and  Montenegro; 
the  Triple  Alliance  of  the  Imperial  declared  that  his  wish  for  peace 
Powers  originally  and  ostensibly  arose  simply  from  tbe  desire  to  pre- 
sought  to  take  tbe  conduct,  or  at  vent  the  effusion  of  Russian  blood, 
least  the  initiative,  of  this  business  thereby  indireclly  adopting  as  his 
into  their  own  exclusive  hands ;  we  own  the  irregular  warfare  which 
know  that  tbe  Berlin  Memorandum  was  caused  ;  and  asserted  his  rights 
meant  military  occupation  ;  we  know  and  demands  against  the  Porte, 
that  Scrvia  declared  and  continued  for  which  he  was  detennined  to 
war,  and  at  a  critical  moment  re-  have  guarantees.  It  was  distinctly 
fused  peace,  in  reliance  upon  Rus-  a  warlike  manifesto — a  proclamation 
sian  support.  The  influx  of  Rus-  of  an  aggressive  poiicy.  The  whole 
sian  volunteers  into  Servia,  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  the 
contemptuous  disregard  of  Rouma-  testimony  of  travellers  and  corre- 
nian  neutrality,  the  impedimenta  spondenls,  and  the  knowledge  of 
persistently  thrown  in  the  way  of  Russian   policy    in    tbe    past,  must 
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convince  every  one  that,  whatever  liatred  does  not  appear  to  be  con- 
may  be  the  ca^e  with  the  Rnssian  fined  to  the  SerrianB — it  has  spread 
people,  the  Rnasian  Government  have  rapidly  amongst  the  aiinthern  Slavs ; 
very  little  sympathy  with  Slavonic  and  it  is  shared  not  merely  by 
Bufferers,  and  are  now,  as  hereto-  the  common  people,  but  by  the 
fore,  bent  upon  making  the  misrule  educated  classes,  who  sec  in  the  dull 
of  Turkey  their  own  political  op-  despotism  of  Russia  a  worse  ulter- 
portunity,  secretly  opposed  to  any  native,  a  stronger  barrier  against  an 
plaos  which  might  deprive  them  of  effectual  improvement  of  their  lot, 
all  pretext  for  interventJon.  In  than  is  to  be  found  in  Turkish  role, 
seizing  upon  their  opportunity,  if  tempered  as  it  may  not  improbably 
they  should  finally  decide  that  it  be  by  the  wise  decrees  of  the  ap- 
hiis  arrived,  they  would,  no  doubt,  proaching  Conference,  It  is  clear, 
have  the  enthusiastic  support  of  from  the  accounts  which  reach  us, 
tlieir  subjects,  whose  race  and  re-  that  however  much  during  the 
ligions  sympathies  are  eo  lai^ely  apathy  of  the  Western  natione  the 
enlisted.  Slavs  may  turn  to  Russia  for  pro- 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  well  teetion,  the  Russian  in  their  midst 
bo  that  Russian  statesmen  conclude  is  an  odious  and  hateful  personage, 
that  that  opportunity  has  still  to  brutal  and  overbearing.  Let  this 
come.  For  the  present,  the  Turk  feeling  grow,  and  a  Panslavic  em- 
is  triumphant ;  he  holds  a  strong  pire  carved  out  of  northern  Turkey 
position,  and  his  armies  are  flushed  would  be  as  hateful  to  the  Slavs 
with  success  and  hardened  to  war.  themselves  as  it  would  be  to  Austria; 
Rnssifl,  moreover,  has  not  improved  and  even  the  formation  of  tributary 
her  moral  position  within  the  con-  States,  opening,  as  experience  has 
fines  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  shown,  the  door  to  Russia,  will  lose 
amongst  its  subject  races.  How-  in  favour  as  their  consequences  uu- 
ever  little  the  southern  Slavs  may,  fold  themselves.  The  Servians,  and 
from  the  experience  of  the  last  not  merely  the  Servians,  are  sick 
twenty  years,  oe  inclined  of  them-  of  this  war.  The  Ronmanians,  by 
selves  to  look  to  England  for  pro-  their  persistent  endeavours  to  main- 
tection,  it  is  undeniable  that  their  tain  neutrality,  their  obvious  dis- 
recent  experience  of  the  Russians  trust  of  Russia,  their  obvious  desire 
has  placed  thorn  in  anything  but  a  to  maintain  their  independence  of 
welcome  light  It  is  not  all  coward-  the  Czar,  are  an  example  of  what 
ice  which  prevented  the  Servians  woijld  happen  if  security  against 
from  fighting.  They  found  the  Turkish  oppression  were  insured. 
harsh,  tyrannical,  and  intolerant  The  one  object  would  be  to  raaiu-. 
Cossack  qnite  as  nnbcarable  as  the  tain  independence  of  Russia ;  their 
cruel  and  relentless  Mussulman,  whole  energies  would  be  directed  to. 
The  Senrian  Government  were  set  prevent  the  irruption  of  the  Cossack 
at  nought  and  derided;  and  on  the  south  of  the  Danube.  It  is  said 
other  i6and,  Servian  bullets  were  that  so  far  from  the  Russians  being 
extracted  from  their  Russian  auxil-  reckoned  as  a  protection,  even  Bul- 
iaries — Servian  bayonets  were  deli-  garian  refugees  fled  in  terror  from 
bcrately  pointed  at  Russian  breasts  Russians  when  it  appeared  that  ^ 
— and  the  whole  relations  between  Russian  occupation  was  imminent. 
the  two  races  were  those  of  din-  If,  as  Lord  Bcaconsfield  observed, 
trustful  and  embittered  jealousies  the  fatal  fault  of  the  Andrassy 
and    hatred.      This    jealousy    and  Note  was  that  it  was  inopportune 
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it  may  ncvcrtljcless  prove  to  be  the  govina   last   spring,   from    the  An- 

basis  of  a  fina)  settlement,  welcome  drasay  Note,  and  from  Lord  Derby's 

to    soatlieni    Slavs,  not    more  for  despatch  relating  to  the  Bulgarian 

the  prospect  of  better  government  atroeitien.     There  arc  eleven  points 

uhich  it  offers,  than  for  the  check  in  all,  of  varying  importance.  Tliosc 

whinh  their  contentment  and  pros-  KhieU  reiterate  the  demands  of  the 

perity  would  offer  to  the  aggressions  llerzegovinian    insurgcntH  relate  to 

of  their  barbarous  and  uncivilised  the  general  clisnrmaiiiCQt    of    both 

invaders.  Christians  nnU  Mussulmans  in  Bos- 

Another  reason  for  thinking  that  nia,  Herzegovina,  and  Bulgaria, 
the  times  are  not  ripe  for  immc-  which  it  is  said  must  bo  strictly 
diate  Muscovite  aggression,  is  the  carried  through ;  to  the  withdrawal 
rircumstance  that  although  occnpa-  of  the  Turkish  troops  to  certain 
lion  was  strongly  hinted  at  in  the  prescribed  places,  so  aa  to  prevent 
Itcrlin  Memorandnm,  and  at  a  later  all  collision  between  the  troops  and 
diite  formally  proposed  by  Count  the  population  ;  to  the  introduction 
Schouvaloff  to  Lord  Derby  and  to  of  a  direct  control  by  a  consular 
Anstria,yet  iu  the  demands  recently  commission.  No  doubt  these  pn-- 
mnde  by  General  Ignatieflf  for  the  posals  pave  tlio  way  for  mililary 
t'onfereoce  to  discuss  the  project  occupation,  and  indeed  can  scarcely 
of  military  occupation,  it  is  prac-  bo  carried  into  effect  to  their  full 
tically  withdrawn,  and  the  pur-  extent  without  it.  But,  ncvcrthe- 
pDsed  interference  of  the  Powers  is  less,  the  inadmissible  project  is  not 
minimised  as  much  as  possible,  brought  forward;  and  so  long  as 
Jiowever  exaggerated  the  demands  that  alternative  is  avoided,  there  ia 
may  be,  there  are  none  of  them  of  still  a  fair  chance  of  peace,  a  reason- 
saeh  a  character  that  to  discuss  able  ground  for  hoping  that  the 
them  would  bo  inadmissible.  The  object  in  not  proposing  it  is  a 
question  is  mainly  as  to  the  guar-  pacific  one.  It  is  true  that  the 
antees — that  is,  as  to  the  words  in  Uussian  newspapers  point  in  the 
which  it  shuU  be  provided  that  direction  of  war;  that  six  corpi 
the  reforms  instituted  shall  not  be,  iCarmkt  have  been  ordered  to  be 
to  ase  Lord  Beaconsficld's  espros-  mobilised;  that  Kisscnoff  and  Odessa 
MOD,  secured  by  mere  pen-and-ink  are  the  centres  of  military  prepara- 
words,  but  shall  be  effectively  car-  tion  ;  and  that  the  military  enthusi- 
ricd  out.  If  the  discussion  is  lim-  asm  is  being  aronseO.  AVhile,  how- 
itcd  to  that,  and  the  Powers  are  over,  the  proposals  arc  such  aa 
convinced  that  i^grcssion  is  laid  a  Conference  can  discuss,  there  is 
aside,  the  work  of  ameliorating  the  still  hope  thnt  these  terrible  appeals 
condition  of  the  empire  will  prob-  to  war  may  be  avoided.  The  de- 
ably  advance  far  more  satisfactorily  mands  taken  from  the  Andrassy 
uDder  tlie  guidance  of  I!ngland  than  Note  tncludc  the  abolition  of  tax- 
o[  Russia,  both  as  far  as  influence  farmingand  the  reform  of  the  assess- 
witb  the  Ottoman  Government  is  ment ;  the  institution  of  a  militia 
Roncerned,  and  also,  as  now  appears,  and  local  police,  composed  of  Chris- 
the  sympathies  and  goodwill  of  the  tians  and  Mussulmans,  in  the  pro- 
subject  peoples.            '  portion   of   the   respective    popula- 

The  demands  which  Rnssia  has  tions;  the  employment  of  natives, 
made  in  lieu  of  occupation  are  and  the  election  of  various  function- 
mostly  borrowed  from  the  Memor-  aries.  The  Syrian  predecent  of 
andum  of  the  insui^ents  of  llerze-  the  Porte  nominating  CItTistian  gov- 
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cniors  with  tlie  approval  of  the  be  perverted  to  tbe  furtlieranoc  of 
Powers  18  relied  upon;  and  there  ninister  designs,  next  to  presj  upon 
are  various  smaller  measures.  Tbe  the  Ottoman  Govemmcnt  not  to 
diabandmeat  of  the  Circassians  and  render  useless  the  efforts  of  their 
Ibe  punishment  of  the  authors  of  powerful  friend  to  save  tliem  from 
the  bulgatian  massacres  eompletu  destruction.  It  is  absurd  to  sup- 
the  profiramroe.  pose  that,  if  tbe  integrity  and  inde- 
Of  all  these,  the  most  important  pendencc  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
src  those  which  are  token  from  tbe  is  to  be  maintained— and  unless  it 
demands  of  the  Uorzegovinian  in-  is  maintained,  there  will  undoubt- 
surgents;  and  it  is  by  them  and  cdly  be  war — the  relations  of  the 
their  fate  that  the  result  of  the  Poilo  to  its  subjects  will  not  nn- 
('onfcrence  will  be  shown.  IfBnssia  dei^  a  thorough  revision  at  the 
determines  for  war,  it  will  be  easy  to  bands  of  this  Conference.  It  must 
expand  these  proposals  till  a  paci&c  first  be  settled  that  there  shall  be  no 
solution  isimpossible.  Ontlie  other  aggression,  no  invasion,  and  no  oe- 
hand,if  Rnssia  determinesforpeace,  cupation  ;  and  when  that  point  is 
means  will  bo  found  of  squaring  once  clearly  settled,  Turkey  wili 
ibose  demands  with  the  proposal  for  stand  face  to  face  with  united  Eu- 
instituting  a  local  police  and  militia,  rope,  with  Great  Britain  at  its  head, 
in  which  Christian  and  Mnssul-  In  such  a  position  her  wisest  coitTSO 
man  can  bo  enrolled.  To  what  ex-  will  be  to  trust  herself  and  her  for- 
tcnt  the  Porte  can  be  brought  to  tunes  in  the  hands  of  that  Power 
agree  to  this,  and  to  the  establisb-  whieb,  in  respect  of  its  Indian  em- 
mcnt  of  a  consular  commission,  still  pirc,  has  its  vilal  and  permanent 
remains  to  be  seen.  It  seems  to  interests  involved  with  her  con- 
he  generally  understood  that  the  tinued  existence — her  virtual  indc- 
Turbs  will  fight  ta  the  last  against  pendence  of  foreign  States.  At  the 
tiic  establishment  of  a  foreign  force  crisis  of  destiny  it  is  the  statesman 
in  the  heart  of  their  dominions;  who  rules  India,and  ischiefly  bound 
even  if  the  French  were  willing  to  to  natch  the  security  of  our  com- 
undertako  it  at  the  invitation  of  munications  with  tbe  East,  who  is 
Europe,  they  would  encounter  a  specially  sent  to  wateh  our  English 
resistance  only  less  virulent  than  interests  at  Constantinople.  So  far 
the  Kussians.  It  seems  to  be  gen-  as  thoy  are  identical  with  those  of 
orally  conceded  that  such  an  occu-  the  Ottoman  Government,  the  latter 
pation  would  be  a  violation  of  the  lias  a  powerful  protector ;  so  far  as 
independence  and  integrity  of  thu  Ottoman  statesmen  think  that  either 
Ottoman  empire  within  thij  mean-  their  dignity  or  their  interests  re- 
iiig  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  But  so  <)uire  that  the  terrible  misnile  at 
long  as  tlie  territory  is  preserved  which  all  Europe  stands  against 
inviolate,  there  are  plenty  of  pre-  should  be  perpetuated,  they  will 
cedents  for  putting  a  most  liberal  dissociate  their  interests  from  onrs  ; 
clastic  interpretation  npon  the  word  for  even  in  the  very  lowest  estimate 
independence  as  applied  to  the  of  this  question,  it  is  for  tbe  interest 
Ottoman  Government.  All  the  of  England,  and,  as  Iiord  Deacons- 
rowers  are  agreed  that  there  shall  field  pointed  out,  for  the  security  of 
be  reforms  and  that  there  shall  be  Turkey  herself,  tiia*  this  misrule 
guarantees.  England's  duty  at  this  should  finely  cease.  The  Ottoman 
Conference  will  bo  first  to  see  that  Government,  if  it  is  to  continue  its 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  shall  oJiistcnco,  must  learn  to  study  the 
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■  welfare  of  its  people,  and  be  proud  the  Porte  will  be  respected,  at  least 
of  their  prosperity.  If  this  Confer-  to  the  eitetit  that  the  proposed  re- 
ence  should  result  in  laying  the  forms  will  be  granted  by  the  Suttan 
foundation  of  improved  administra-  to  the  three  provinces.  Their  gen- 
tion,  socinl  order,  and  greater  se-  eral  character  seems  to  be  agreed 
cnrity  for  life  and  property  with-  upon — naiuely,  that  they  are  to  con- 
in  Ottoman  terntory,  it  will  have  eist  of  local  institutions,  under  which 
averted  ruin  from  these  who,  for  the  exercise  of  a  certain  extent  of 
frenerations,  have  done  their  best  to  self-government  will  be  guarantei^d 
deserve  it.  to  the  population.  It  has  been  cou- 
Thc  whole  question  appears  to'  be  ceded,  in  deference  to  Austria,  tfant 
reduced  to  one  of  detail  respecting  uo  autonomous  tributary  8tate,  like 
the  nature  and  efficacy  of  the  pro-  Servia  or  Kouraania,  is  to  be  carved 
posed  guarantees.  Considering  all  out  of  northern  Turkey.  As  far  as 
that  has  passed,  that  both  Sultan  ServiaandMontent^oareconcerncd, 
and  subjects  huve  tried  the  fortunes  that  experiment  has  not  answered  ; 
of  war,  and  learnt  by  experience  how  it  apparently  has  not  pacified  the 
little  influence  the  fortunes  of  a  populations,  and  it  ccrtamty  has  not 
localised  strife  have  to  alter  their  secured  the  peace  of  Europe.  The 
relative  positions,  how  utterly  use-  question,  therefore,  is  by  general 
less  hss  been  the  bloodshed  and  consent  reduced  to  one  of  effectively 
misery  already  occasioned,  how  dis-  guaranteeing  to  the  provinces  the 
proportioned  are  the  risk  and  effort  esercise  of  self-go vernm'ent  under 
to  anyproliable  gain  byRnssiafrom  the  central  administration  of  the 
a  general  war,  one  cannot  accept  Porte.  Turkey  confers  upon  this 
the  idea  of  this  Conference  proving  question,  pledged,  as  we  under- 
iisclessf ort he  purposes  of paciucation.  stand,  to  submit  it  entirely  to  the 
There  may  have  been  threats  by  the  judgment  and  equitable  considera- 
Czar,  and  military  preparations  in  tion  of  the  mediating  Powers.  He 
the  vicinity  of  the  disturbed  dis-  cannot  be  allowed  to  retreat  from 
tricts;  bntoD  the  other  hand,  Russia  that  position  ;  and  so  long  as  Russia 
haBaecepte<t,a«basesof  deliberation,  shows  any  disposition  towards  an 
not  merely  the  principle  of  the  in-  equitable  consideration,  within  the 
dependence  and  territorial  integrity  meaning  of  the  very  terms  under 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  even  which  she  enters  the  Conference, 
English  newspapers  of  a  particular  there  ought  not  to  be  any  insupera- 
cbaracter  deride  as  impossible,  but  ble  impediment  in  the  way  of  peace. 
also  puts  her  hand  to  a  declaration  Under  these  circumstances,  Eng- 
that  she  docs  not  intend  to  seek  for  lishnien,  of  whatever  party,  will  cx- 
any  territorial  advantages,  any  ex-  pect  that  the  influence  of  their 
elusive  influence,  or  any  concession  country  will  bo  thrown  into  the 
Lvilh  regard  to  the  commerce  of  her  scale   in    favour  of  the   extrcmest 


suhiecla  which  those  of  every  other  concessions  which   Turkey  i 

nation  may  not  equally  obtain.     She  brought  to  adopt.     The  present  U 

also   accepts   as   terms  which  may  undoubtedly  a  favourable  moment 

form  the  basis  of  negotiation,  the  for  adopting  them;  and  if  efficacious 

very  stipulations  which  Servia  prac-  guarantees  are  a  possibility,  it  is  for 

tically  rejected  at  the  close  of  Sep:  the  permanent   interest   of  Europe 

tember,  when  she  thought  that  £ng-  and  of  England  that  they  should  ha 

land  had  finally  abandoned  her  tra-  provided.     The  Conference  will  be 

ditionai  policy.    Tlic  sovereignty  of  altogether  mismanaged  and  useless 
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if  it  does  not  throw  liglit  upon  the  its  work.  As  a  leading  member 
qaestion  Bf.  to  who  is  the  real  enemy  of  the  Ottoman  Cabinet  is  said  to 
to  the  reformed  administration  of  have  phrased  it,  Turkey  will  give 
the  provinces.  Between  impracti-  guarantees  for  tbe  execution  of 
cable  views  as  to  ihit  sacrednesa  of  these  reforms:  do  not  place  us  in 
Ottoman  sovereignty  and  its  im-  a  position  of  requiring  guarantees 
munity  from  direct  limitation  on  in  our  turn  agninst  those  who  will 
the  one  hand,  and  Russian  views  natch  over  and  supervise  that  exc- 
of  military  occupation  ou  the  other,  cution.  Prince  Gortschakoff  says 
there  is  a  wide  field  for  contend-  that  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg 
ing  negotiators  to  traverse  before  can  be  satisfied  no  longer  witli 
they  discover  ground  which  all  ma^  promises ;  nor,  we  may  add,  can 
agree  to  occupy.  But  at  any  rate  it  the  Englbh  people.  The  waste- 
ought  to  bo  clearly  ascertaiDed  in  paper  currency  of  reform  promises 
v;hich  direction  each  Goveroraent  will  no  longer  be  tolerated  ;  but  the 
is  designedly  travelliog.  Up  to  the  question  of  providing  guarantees 
present  time  there  are  at  least  will  throw  light  upon  the  sincerity 
many  reasons  for  concluding  that  of  Russia's  demand  upon  the  con- 
Ruasia  has  not  been  bona  jide  seek-  cert  of  the  six  Powers  for  a  pacific 
lag  a  pacific  solution  of  these  difii-  solution.  Let  Russia  show  clearly 
cullies.  The  Porte  may  have  seemed  when  she  gets  into  Conference  that 
impraclicable ;  but  its  general  dis-  these  guarantees  arc  not  to  bo  made 
positiou  to  yield  to  tha  will  of  the  pretext  for  encroachment,  and 
Europe,  and  particularly  of  Great  Europe  will  gladly  accept  the  Czar's 
Britain,  has  been  clearly  marked  ;  assurances  to  Lord  A.  Loftus  that 
while  its  recalcitrant  movements  be  desires  no  conquest  and  aims  at 
have  generally  been  explicable  by  no  aggrandisement.  Until  then  it 
reference  to  the  foregone  detcrmiua-  must  be  remembered  that  tho  im- 
tion  of  ita  opponents  to  reject  pro-  perial  protestations  as  to  the  illu- 
posed  arrangements,  and  the  natural  sions  and  phantouis  concerning 
desire  of  a  sovereign  to  avoid  un-  Peter  the  Great's  will  and  Cathe- 
iiccessary  humiliation  in  dealing  rine's  aims,  the  misfortune  to  Russia 
with  refractory  subjects,  encouraged  of  acquiring  Constantinople,  the  in- 
and  supported  by  foreign  aid.  At  veterate  suspicion  of  Russian  policy, 
the  last  moment,  however,  after  aad  the  continual  fear  of  Russian 
Lord  Salisbury'  has  started,  there  aggression  and  conquest,  were  com- 
comes  a  despatch  from  Prince  Gort-  bined  with  a  very  decided  bint  that 
sohakofi",  and  another  from  Lord  A.  necessity  might  oblige  him  to 
Loftus,  which,  if  the  representa-  occupy  Bulgaria.  Lord  Derby 
tions  made  therein  may  be  literally  received  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
construed,  would  seem  to  assure  the  tion  the  Emperor's  assurance  that  he 
conclusion  of  peace.  At  all  events  desired  co-operation  with  England, 
it  is  a  satisfactory  sign,  not  merely  and  had  novicws  on  Constantinople, 
that  tbe  Emperor  Alexander,  whose  or  of  conquest  But  while  aeced- 
past  history  and  pacific  disposition  ing  to  tho  imperial  desire  that  such 
deserve  well  of  this  country,  is  will-  assurances  shonid  be  made  public, 
ing  to  make  such  assurances,  but  he  added  with  a  touch  of  appropri- 
th at  he  is  anxious  to  publish  them  ate  sarcasm,  "I  thought  its  publi- 
to  tho  world.  We  shall  see  to  cation  might  be  opportune,  since 
what  eiteJit  they  may  be  relied  the  last  few  days  had  brought  us  tbe 
upon  when  the  Canfcrence  begins  intelligence  of  the  raobiiisation  of  a 
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i-iinsidcrable  Knsaian  force,  aod  of 
t!ic  emission  of  the  new  Russian 
loan  for  100  million  of  roubles." 

Under  these  circumstances,  the 
duties  of  Lord  Salisbury  at  tije  ap- 
proftclting  Conference  weight  him 
with  the  heaviest  responsibilitv,  and 
ho  ought  to  bo  supported  by  the 
people  of  England.  What  we  all  of 
u»  want  is  either  the  establishment  of 
u  durable  pacification,  or  the  settle- 
ment of  a  broad  and  intelligible  issue, 
the  merits  of  ivhich  all  may  apprc- 
i.'iat*.  We  hope  it  will  be  clearly 
understood  who  is  responsible  for 
repressing  a  peaceful  solution,  what 
urc  the  grounds  on  which  war  is 
iippcalcd  to,  and  the  reasons  for  the 
particnkr  attitude  which  may  be 
assumed  by  <ireat  Britain.  If  Tur- 
key puts  herself  hopelessly  in  the 
wrong,  and  refuses  adequate  con- 
■;cs.'iious,  she  must  look  to  herself 
and  her  own  capacity  for  guarding 
,hcr  empire  and  her  territory.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  treaty  of 
I'aris  is  to  be  set  at  nought,  and  a 
war  of  encroachment  is  begun,  wo 
nmst  come  to  a  clear  nnderstiiuding 
with  the  guaranteeing  Powers  as 
to  tlie  course  to  be  taken.  Eng- 
land wilt  not,  wo  are  convinced, 
shrink  from  her  treaty  obligations 
and  her  duties  as  the  champion 
'if  Ottoman  independence.  But 
at  the  same  time,  her  interests, 
MS  Mr.  Disraeli  observed  in  1875, 
arc  not  so  direct  as  those  of  other 
I'ower.i.  They  are  substantial  inter- 
I'sts  which  she  cannot  afford  to  ne- 
glect. If  the  issue  of  the  negotia- 
tions at  Constantinople  is  that  war 
is  the  immediate  result,  it  is  in  vain 
lo  Npeculate  beforehand  as  to  llio 
duties  of  England,  or  the  lino  which 
she  will  be  bound  to  take.  That 
depends,  in  the  fii-st  place,  upon  the 
casus  belli  which  is  chosen,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  rest  of  Europe  with 
regard  to  it.  If,  unfortunately,  that 
-•icramblc  for  territory  begins  whioli 
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all  have  deprecated,  and  a  regard  for 
public  law  and  treaties  is  opeoly  set 
at  nought  by  Europe,  it  will  be  in 
vain  to  persuade  Englishmen  that 
Constantmople,  the  Dardanelles, 
the  Bosphorus,  and  the  means  of 
access  to  the  Black  Sea,  are  to  be 
allowed  to  fall  beneath  the  away  of 
a  hostile  and  unprincipled  Power. 
It  is  aoiuctimes  argued  in  Opposi- 
tion newspapers  by  the  political 
successors  of  the  men  who  risked 
the  fortunes  of  this  country  before 
the  walls  of  Sebastopol,  tliat  wc 
may  abandon  Constintinople  to  its 
fate.  The  authors  of  the  Crimean 
expedition  were  men  who  believed 
that  the  English  empire  was  scarce- 
ly safe  unless  that  distant  fortress 
was  destroyed;  for  unless  Rnssian 
encroachment  were  stayed,  the 
Mediterranean  ivould  be  converted 
into  a  Russian  lake.  Their  successors 
now  tell  us, in  their  desperate  straits 
fur  a  weapon  wherewith  to  assault 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  even  Constantinople  it- 
self is  not  worth  a  blow ;  and  that 
we,  who  in  the  interval  have  aban- 
doned Corfu  and  other  harbours  of 
importance,  can  safely  pennit  the 
capital  of  tho  East  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  an  enemy.  Tho  fatal  re- 
sult, as  it  appears  to  us,  would  bo, 
that  a  commanding  position  would 
be  attained  by  Russia  from  which 
she  could  securely  plan,  and  at  her 
own  time  and  option  execute,  an 
assault  upon  oor  Eastern  communi- 
cations, whether  by  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  or  a  harassing  naval  warfare 
in  the  Mediterranean.  We  should 
have  to  secure  the  defence  of  Egypt; 
we  should  have  to  double  the  ex- 
penditure on  our  navy;  and  even 
then  we  should  have  to  deal  with 
an  enemy  who  would  have  a  secure 
base  of  operations,  and  an  excellent 
harbour  of  refuge.  It  has  been  the 
unbroken  policy  of  England  ever 
sino3  she  obtained  her  Indian  cm- 
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piro  to  secure  ber  safety  in  tbc  east  ]y  and  neutral  Poirer.  -  It  is  of  vital 
of  tlie  Mediterranean.  The  pur-  importnnce  to  ua  that  it  should  not 
chase  of  the  Snez  Canal  aliares  owed  pass  into  the  hands  of  othore,  least 
.ill  its  popnlarity  to  the  fact  that  of  al]  into  those  of  Russia.  By  all 
the  wboto  country,  with  a  true  in-  means  lot  It  remain  where  it  is  as 
stinct,  reganled  it  as  a  resolute  as-  long  as  possible,  and  then,  if  no  in- 
sertion of  British  interests  in  that  ternational  occupation  be  possible, 
quarter  of  the  globe,  Mr,  Gladstone  Great  Britain  must  hold  it  iolin 
argued  that  they  were  valueless,  viribus.  We  at  lenst  mittlit  be 
and  might  be  dividod  amongst  the  trusted  to  maintain  the  freedom  of 
raembera  of  the  Cabinet  in  acknow-  the  Straits,  and  our  only  interest  in 
Icdgracut  of  their  services  in  buy-  to  render  the  Mcditorrancan  sccare. 
ing  them.  And  doubtless  there  are  Itis,  however,  premature  for  the  pre- 
many  Liberals  who  would  readily  scnttoraisethiscontroversy :  if  over 
contend  that  Constantinople  might  it  becomes  a  subject  of  immcdintc 
belong  to  Russia  and  Gibraltar  be  practical  interest,  the  groat  mass  of 
ceded  to  Spain.  But  before  they  Englishmen  will  be  unanimous  upon 
will  ever  obtain  a  hearing  from  the  it.  Meanwhile,  although  the  over- 
vast  majority  of  their  conntrymen,  whelming  interest  which  England 
or  Induce  the  inaction  of  their  takes  in  the  Eastern  Question  is 
country,  whilst  Constantinople  is  due  to  considerations  nf  '.his  kind, 
menaced,  they  must  first  ask  some  they  are  happily  too  remote  to  affect 
niilitary  or  naval  authority  of  emi-  her  impartiality  iu  the  discussion 
nenco  to  pledge  Lis  professional  re-  of  the  existing  differences.  It  is 
putation  before  the  world,  that  in  generally  recognized  by  Europe — by 
his  opinion  the  possession  of  that  nil,  in  fact,  except  a  few  discon- 
city  by  a  hostile  Power  would  have  tented  Opposition  organs — that  her 
no  strategic  importance  whatever.  Majesty's  Government  have  no  in- 
Until  then  it  is  m  vain  to  question  tercst  at  present  in  Turkey  except 
the  settled  determination  of  tho  that  peace  should  be  securt-d;  am) 
English  people  to  struggle,  with  the  as  a  chief  means  to  that  end,  that 
utmost  energy  of  which  they  are  the  better  government  of  its  subject 
capable,  in  order  that  a  stronghold  populations  should  bo  elTeciivt-lY 
of  such  enormous  importance  should  guaranteed, 
not  pass  from  the  bands  of  a  friend- 
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